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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPAKnOfiirF  OF  THE  I:n'teiiior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
•      Washington^  October  21^  1918. 
Sir  :  I  am  submitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  the  manusfript  of  the  report  of  a  surv^ey  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  made  under  my 
direction   at   the  request  of  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Survey 
Commission  created  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  as  set  forth  in  the 
body  of  this  report.    The  survey  includes  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional organization  and  administration  in  South  Dakota;  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  State  and  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  these  schools;  and  the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  including  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  State  School  of  Mines, 
the  four  State  normal  schools,  and  such  accredited  private  colleges 
and  schools  for  special  classes  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  include  to 
make  this  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire  educational  system  of 
the  State. 

The  survey  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school 
practice,  who  had  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  preparation  of 
the  manuscript;  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education; 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics;  Dr.  Chester 
D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education ;  Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop, 
assistant  in  rural  education;  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  Dr.  William  F.  Russell,  dean  of  the  school  of 
education,  University  of  Iowa;  and  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  professor 
of  secondary  education,  Harvard  University.    The  report  and  con- 
clusions of  the  committee  were  approved  by  me  and  were  transmitted 
to  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Survey  Commission  June  16,  1918. 
Accompanying  this  report  is  a  brief  report  by  the  South  Dakota 
Survey  Commission  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  approving  and 
accepting  in  full  the  conclusions  of  the  survey  committee. 
Resi>ectf ally  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 


Com/mlssioner. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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BEPOBT  AND  RECOMKEITDATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
9AKOTA  EBUCATIOVAL  SUKTET  COMMDIglON^ 


In  these  days  whea  efficiency  is  dfinwiaded  of  every  yetmm  «iid  <»v 
ganization,  the  more  progressive  States  have  begun  to  «toeitain 
whetlier  all  is  being  done  to  niate  ikekr  scboels  as  effectire  and  effi- 
cient as  possible,  as  the  beet  means  of  meeting  the  crisis  of  reconstruc- 
tion that  16  certain  to  oooae  to  the  average  American  State  at  the  close 
of  the  world  war. 

The  Legisktwfe  of  Sovtfa  Dakota,  being  deeirans  of  keeping  the 
State  in  the  vanguard  educationally  and  believing  that  the  strength 
and  icBeaknees  of  the  piesent  educational  sj'stem  ean  beat  be  disclosed 
by  careful  survey  of  the  educational  departmente  and  institutions  of 
the  State,  in  its  fifteenth  legidative  session,  1917,  passed  tiie  follow- 
ing act: 

<S.  B.  ia^>  €ter«er  2M,  191T  SeMloD  Umts. 

AN  AC?T  ProvldlBg  for  a  State  educational  survey  and  appropriating  money 

tberefor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  LegUUiiure  oj  the  State  of  South  Dakota: 

RiXTfow  1.  The  gwemor  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  three  menrf^ers,  all  of 
«iioBi  ahaU  aefre  iritlioot  oompenaotiOQ,  to  make  a  sunrey  of  tbe  public  educa- 
*  tiooal  ar^teai  ^  Sooth  Daicota*  indodtog  all  «ehoote  aad  edacattoaal  institutions 
supported  by  public  funds,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  same,  and  to  report 
!t«  findings  with  reconunendations  for  increased  efficiency  and  economy  to  the 
govcruoc  OB  er  before  Jaly  1,  1918. 

Section  2.  The  said  commission  shall  employ  an  expert  or  experts  nominated 
by  and  to  work  under  the  dfreedon  of  tbe  United  States  BureaH  of  Education, 
who  shall  not  be  residents  of  tke  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  make  siKfa  survey, 
and  shall  supply  sucli  aerfatants  and  equipment  as  shall  be  necessary.  The  said 
commission  shall,  after  eonenltlng  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  expert  or  experts  and  assistants. 

SKcnoif  8.  The  «MI  eonnnis^on  and  its  employees  shall  have  free  access  to 
all  pvbUe  reoorda.  All  labile  school  and  educational  Institutions,  teachers,  in- 
tfrvcton,  faealtlefi,  officers;,  and  eoiployees  shall  furnish  all  Information  and 
aaslstaace  in  tbelr  power  to  and  In  making  such  survey.  The  members  of  said 
commission,  experts  or  assistants,  shall  have  the  production  of  papers  and 
re<-ord»  and  are  ber^y  empoi^'ered  to  administer  oaths.  In  case  any  person  suin- 
tttoned  by  afly  nenftwr  of  eneh  eommliwlon.  experts,  or  assistants  shall  foil  or 
reCoae  to  dbey  «ich  process  or  to  testify  before  such  commission,  experts,  or 
juH&Mtanta.  the  said  commission,  experts,  or  assistants  may  apply  to  the  clicuit 
courts  of  this  State  to  compel  obeilience  and  testimony,  and  the  ciix:uit  courts 
are  hereby  empowered  to  enforce  obedience  to  such  proi*ess. 

Sbctioh  4.  Tfie  said  commission  shall,  In  addition  to  other  work  specified  by 
this  act,  direct  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  number  of  available  teachers 
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Vin  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

in  the  State,  their  qualifications  and  to  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  con-* 
Bolidating  any  of  the  existing  State  educational  Institutions  or  departments 
thereof. 

Section  5.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,500.  or  so.  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  such  survey  as  is  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, including  the  personal  traveling  expenses  of  members  of  said  commlssioa 
in  connection  therewith,  which  money  shall  be  paid  upon  warrants  of  the  State 
auditor  issued  upon  vouchers  duly  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  total  exi)ense  bf  sucli 
survey  exceed  the  sum  of  $6,500. 

Section  6.  An  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  be  in 
force  and  effect  from,  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  Gov.  Norbeck  on  September  6,  1917, 
appointed  as  members  of  the  State  educational  commission  Mr.  A.  M; 
Anderson,  of  Sturgis;  Mr.  C.  E.  Swanson,  of  Sisseton;  and  Miss 
Euth  E.  Sabin,  of  Lake  Andes.  The  first  meeting  of  the  survey  com- 
mission was  held  at  Pierre,  October  6, 1917,  at  which  time  plans  for 
the  survey,  outlined  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  were  discussed  and  adopted.  A  second  meeting 
was  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  November  27,  1917.  In  this  meeting  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  represented  by  Dr.  Harold '  W. 
Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school  practice  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  further  outlined  the  plans  of  procedure  and  presented  to  the  com- 
mission the  list  of  educational  experts  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  survey.  The  survey  committee,  com- 
prising five  Bureau  of  Education  experts  and  three  additional  experts^ 
from  different  States  and  educational  institutions,  were  formally 
accepted  by  the  survey  commission.    They  were : 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school  practice,  in  charge  of  the 

survey. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics. 
Dr.  Chester  D.  Jarvis,  specialist  In  agricultural  education. 
Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop,  assistant  in  rural  education. 
Assisted  by  the  following  educational  experts : 
Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Dr.  William  F.  Russell,  dean  of  the  school  of  education,  University  of  Iowa. 
Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  professor  of  secondary  education.  Harvard  University. 

A  final  conference  was  held  at  Pierre  from  June  16  to  18.  In 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  State  commission  there  were  present 
the  presidents  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the 
presidents  of  the  accredited  denominational  colleges,  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  the  State  historian,  and  others  profes- 
sionally interested  in  the  conference.  The  final  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  was  made  at  this  meeting  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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BEPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.  XX 

After  thoitmgh  discussion  and  careful  consideration  the  survey 
ocunmission  unanimously  accepted  all  but  one  of  the  recommeildations 
made  by  the  survey  experts.  This  one  exception  was  the  section  re- 
ferring to  the  disposal  of  the  school  of  mines.  Upon  this  section  (sub- 
stitute recommendation  1,  chapter  20)  Mr.  Swanson  and  Miss  Sabin 
voted  to  accept  the  recommendation  made  by  the  survey  experts,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  voted  no. 

The  State  survey  commission  urge  upon  the  governor  and  the  six- 
teenth legislative  assembly  that  the  administrative  and  legislative 
plans  and  reconmiendations  laid  down  in  the  body  of  this  report  be 
enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest  opportunity  or  shaped  into  admin- 
istrative  policy  by  the  State  board  of  regents  and  other  boards  and 
the  State  department  of  public  instruction.  ' 

To  the  end,  finally,  that  the  legislative  recommendations  may  be 
enacted  into  law,  the  commission  recommends  that  the  following 
amendments  to  the  constitution  be  adopted  at  the  present  session : 

1.  Amend  section  3  of  article  14  of  the  constitution  to  enlarge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 

2.  Constitutional  amendment  providing  that  the  legislature  may  determine 
the  method  of  selecting  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  county 
siiperiiiteD<lents  of  schools,  and  fixing  their  qualifications,  compensation,  tenure 
of  office,  and  powers  and  duties,  anything  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

a.  Amendment  to  section  8  of  article  S  of  the  constitution  to  provide  that  the 
interest  and  income  of  the  school  fund  shaU  be  apportioned  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed. 

4.  Amend  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  article  14  of  the  constitution  to  relieve  the 
State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  of  the  control  of  the  State  School  for 
ibe  Ullnd^  tlie  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  State  Training  School,  and  to 
place  ihc*s€  Institutions  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  educa- 
tiiin,  anything  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  generous 
and  whole-hearted  help  given  the  work  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  the  State  historian,  the  heads  of  educational 
institutions,  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers  throughout  the 
Sute;  and  to  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  painstaking  and  thoroughgoing  survey  of  education 
made  under  his  direction,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght, 
who  had  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  general  preparation  of  the 
report,  for  his  untiring  efforts  and  courtesy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ruth  E.  Sabin, 

c.  e.  swaxson, 

A.  M.  Anderson. 
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Siep9  le^Mnff  to  the  msrvey, — ^Tlie  present  edocationajl  survey  of 
South  Dakota  is  the  direct  result  of  a  demand  by  Uie  people  of  the 
SUrte  fer  «  school  g^Btem  to  i»e6t  in  every  way  the  modem  reqnire- 
nuBRts  of  orgARifled,  •efficient  industrial  life,  as  it  is  lired  in  the  great 
egricaltaral  Commonwealths  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been 
s  deep  ocgted  puMic  feeteng  th»t  the  schools  of  the  State — eq)ecially 
tbe  runil  schools — ^have  not  kept  paoe  with  the  economic  development 
of  tills  great  agrionltural  State.  The  people  of  South  Dakota,  seem 
determined  that  the  young  State  shall  not  allow  itself  to  become 
aAicted  with  tfee  extreme  conservatism  and  inertness  thart  have  some- 
times shown  themselves  in  the  older  sections  of  the  ooimtry. 

Tliis  d^re  has  found  expression  in  the  present  survey  of  the  edu- ' 
cationai  syst-em  of  tlie  State.  The  State  Teacher  Association  of 
South  Dakota  has  repeatedly  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  educational 
improTement.  In  191^  the  association  appointed  a  committee  of 
educators  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  school  survey.  The  work 
thus  begun  culminated  in  the  survey  act  of  1917,  which  is  given  in 
full  in  the  preceding  report  of  the  State  survey  commission.  The 
proposed  survey  was  strongly  indorsed  by  the  Hon.  Frank  M.  Byrne, 
retiring  governor,  and  the  Hon.  Peter  Norbeck,  present  go\^emor  of 
the  State.  It  had  also  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  State  suj^erin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the 
State,  and  of  farmers^  organi Rations,  business  men's  clubs,  and 
women*s  clubs  throu^out  the  State. 

The  act  contains  tJie  following  provisions : 

1.  The  actual  work  of  the  survey  shall  be  done  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

2.  The  State  eommission  and  the  survey  experts  shall  have  free 
•eoees  to  all  ptiblic  Tecords. 

8.  The  Stirtje  ^^ommission  and  survey  experts  shall  have  the  assist- 
ance of  all  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  teach- 
ers, oficers,  and  employees. 

It  was  furtfcer  agiieed  by  the  State  commission  and  the  Commis- 
sioDer  ^  Ed^ieatkm  tltat  -tt^  survey  report  should  be  published  as  a 
btdletm  fay  4he  Bareau  of  Education. 

0rff€tm9mti^9t  oj  the  ^eW  w^rk. — Immediately  after  its  organiza- 
tion at  Pierpe,  October  %  1917,  the  State  survey  commission  called 
upon  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  furnish  the  expert  assistance  agreed 
Hpon  and  to  take  charge  of  the  survey.    The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
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cation  immediately  took  steps  to  organize  the  necessary  staff,  which 
began  its  preliminary  study  in  December,  1917,  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  supervising  officers,  public-scliool  teachers,  and  faoukiee  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  questionnaires  and  other  outlines 
to  procure  such  data  as  could  not  be  procured  from  State  records  or 
in  other  ways.  The  actual  field  work  began  early  in  January  and 
continued  till  late  in  March. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Foght  had  general  charge  of  the  field  work  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  manuscript.  He  spent  70  days  on  work  in  the  field,  study- 
ing particularly  State  and  local  school  organization,  administration, 
and  supervision;  school  statistics;  school  support;  preparation  of 
public-school  teachers;  and  school  consolidation  and  rural  high 
schools.  H^  prepared  the  following  chapters  of  the  report:  I  to 
VIII,  inclusive;  XI,  XVII  to  XIX,  inclusive;  and  XXI. 

Drs.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  Chester  D.  Jarvis, 
and  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  made  a  searching  study  of  all  the 
higher  educational  institutions  in  the  State,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
be  published  by  the  bureau  as  .a  separate  bulletin.  A  condensed  form 
of  this  study  appears  as  Chapter  XX  in  this  report. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  studied  home  economics  as  a  phase  of  the 
entire  educational  system  and  prepared  Chapter  XIII  and  portions 
.of  other  chapters.    She  devoted  45  days  to  field  study. 

Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop  spent  70  days  in  the  State  devoting  the 
time  to  survey  of  rural  and  village  schools.  She  prepared  Chapters 
X;  XII,  and  XIV. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson  gave  his  time  to  town  and  city  schools,  which 
study  is  embodied  in  Chapter  XV. 

Dr.  Willam  F.  Russell  surveyed  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and 
made  a  study  of  financial  maintenance  of  the  normal  schools.  In 
this  study  he  had  the  assistance  of  several  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  school  of  education.  University  of  Iowa.  The  high-school 
study  forms  Chapter  XVI  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  statistics  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  prepared  Chapter  IX,  on  school  support,  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  Foght ;  he  also  prepared  several  sections  of  the 
report  on  higher  education. 

Acknowledgment. — ^The  bureau  survey  committee  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge its  obligation  to  the  members  of  the  State  survey  com- 
mission for  their  many  courtesies  and  hearty  cooperation  through- 
out the  study;  to  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  for 
valuable  help  in  procuring  and  compiling  educational  statistics;  to 
the  State  historian  for  valuable  documentary  information;  and  to  the 
heads  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the  private 
colleges  and  the  county  and  city  superintendents  and  the  teachers  of 
the  State  for  valuable  advice  and  constant  cooperation. 
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Chapter  L 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE. 


General  topography. — South  Dakota  is  a  mighty  domain,  measur- 
ing Z^  miles  from  east  to  west  and  248  miles  from  north  to  south. 
It  has  a  total  area  of  77,615  square  miles,  of  which  76,868  square 
miles  are  land  and  747  are  water  surface.  In  size  it  ranks  as  four- 
teenth among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Excepting  the  Black  Hiljs  region,  the  State  is  a  great  rolling 
plain — the  eastern  portion  forming  a  part  of  the  lower  prairie-plains 
beet  ion,  the  western  lying  in  the  Great  Plains.  The  land  rises  gradu- 
ally from  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet  along  the  eastern  border  to 
3,500  feet  in  the  west,  culminating  with  an  altitude  of  7,242  feet 
(Harney  Park)  in  the  great  domelike  Black  Hills.  The  mean  ele- 
vation is  nearly  2,200  feet. 

The  Missouri  River  divides  the  State  into  two  sections  of  almost 
ecpial  size  but  greatly  divergent  in  topographical  features.     The 
eastern  half  has  been  scoured  down  by  the  ancient  ice  sheet,  which 
has  left  it  gently  rolling  and  traversed  by  two  flat  nver  valleys  with 
somewhat  higher  intervening  watersheds.    Li  the  northeast  of  this 
section  lies  the  Coteau  de  Prairies,  a  ridge  of  low  moraine  hills, 
which  form  the  watershed  between  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
This  section  is  dotted  with  small  lakes  of  glacial  origin.    Southward 
lies  the  fertile  James  River  Valley — ^the  remains  of  the  ancient 
**  Dakota  Lake,''  and  the  Great  Sioux  Valley.    West  of  these  fertile 
valleys  lies  the  Coteau  du  Missouri,  a  hill  region  with  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  about  1,800  feet.    This  ridge  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Missouri'  and  the  James.    The  soil  of  the  eastern  section  is  a 
deep  alluvial  loam  overlaid  with  a  rich  vegetable  mould.    This  half 
of  the  State  is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  diversified 
•griculture. 

The  land  west  of  the  Missouri  is  rugged  and  broken  by  stream 
erosion.  The  continental  ice  sheet  left  it  untouched,  by  reason  of 
which  this  part  of  the  State  has  a  most  perfect  drainage  system, 
being  gullied  deep  by  shallow  streams,  giving  it  a  highly  broken 
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contour  of  plateau  lands  cut  by  steep  narrow  valleys,  weird  towering 
buttes,  and,  in  the  extreme  southwest,  the  picturesque  Bad  Lands, 
or  Terres  Mauvaises  of  the  early  French  voyajeur.  The  latter  are 
still  in  a  state  of  soil  erosion,  so  that  much  of  it  is  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion and  practically  useless.  Finally,  on  the  western  border,  lie  the 
Black  Hills,  a  great  mountain  uplift  125  miles  long  and  60  miles 
wide. 

Tlie  great  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  are  best  adapted  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  clays  overlaid  with 
some  alluvial  loam,  but  lacking  in  v^etable  mould.  By  reason  of 
their  higher  altitude,  certain  areas  in  the  western  half  of  the  State 
have  an  insufficient  annual  rainfall  to  assure  the  farmer  of  good 
crops.  Dry  farming  is  utilized  successfully,  and,  wherever  practi- 
cable, irrigation  is  resorted  to.  The  most  notable  project  of  this 
kind  is  on  the  Belle  Fourche  River  in  the  northern  spurs  of  the 
Black  HillvS,  where  100,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 

South  Dakota  has  a  continental  climate  with  ^?eat  extrwnes  of 
temperature.  In  summer  the  temperature  often  rises  above  100^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter  occasionally  falls  to  more  than  40°  'below 
zero.  But,  fortunately,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  mitigates 
these  extremes  and  renders  the  climate,  on  tlie-  whole,  invigw^ting 
and  pleasant. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  has  been  a  great  determining  factor  in  the 
life  and  occupations  of  the  people.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  20 
inches,  being  upward  of  28  inches  in  the  eastern  third,  17  to  28  inches 
in  center,  and  12  to  17  inches  in  the  western  third,  which  latter  is  in- 
sufficient to  assure  crops.  The  middle  section  suffers  from  occasional 
droughts,  and  never  produces  such  abundant  crops  as  are  common  to 
the  eastern  third  of  the  State.  The  eastern  half  of  South  Dakota  is 
a  natural  agricultural  r^on.  The  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  are 
a  natural  grazing  r^on  which  should  be  devoted  in  the  main  to 
stock  raising.  The  Black  Hills  region  offers  a  variety  of  occupations, 
such  as  mining,  lumbering,  stock  raising,  fruit  growing,  and.  agri- 
culture under  irrigation. 

EcoTwmic  and  industrial  conditions. — Of  the  entire  population, 
78J  per  cent  live  in  the  -open  country  and  in  rural  villages  of  less 
than  1,000  population,  and  gain  their  livelihood  directly  from  the 
land.  Only  125,404  persons,  or  21.5  per  cent  (1915),  live  in  places 
of  more  than  1,000  population.  Fully  three- fourths  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  may,  therefore,  be  classed  as  rural  population,  whose 
chief  occupation  is  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Odd  and  silver 
mining  and  lumbering  are  minor  occupations,  limited  to  the  Black 
Hills.  Stone  quarrying  is  also  a  profitable  occupation  in  limited 
areas.  A  variety  of  manufacturing  industries  engage  a  small  portion 
of  the  people  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.    But,  after  all,  agricul- 
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ture  16  tbe  chief  iadustry,  about  which  all  the  otl^r  occupations 
revoU^e  as  sabadiary. 

Table  1  contains  an  enuiiieratk>n  of  p^'sons  over  10  years  of  age 
(191o)  engaged  in  useful  occupations.  The  chief  occupations  alone 
are  ineluded: 

Table  1. — OoaupaUone  of  population. 


Jk(rkniltur«]  labonirs.. 


BlM.kxmlths.. 


Carpenters.. 

CJencjtn^n, 

Contractors 

CMUiMRtel  trav«l«t. . 

Dmlrymen. 


f>rueBJsta. 


TUch«s., 


i.esi 

1,214 

1,277 

1,027 

73S 

1,841 

916 

836 

319 

302 

887 

109 

194 

5.913 

978 


fitstlooary  6iigliie«rs. 680 

Fnrineits 90. 726 

Hoiuewives 118.110 

CominoQ  laborers 19, 532 

yachtntoto. 1,023 


Kasons 

Merchants 

Miners 

Norses 

Officials 

Palmers 

Bail  way  employees. 


Servants. . . 
Btockmeo.. 


745 
6.849 
1,910 

741 
1.349 
1,0:jO 
2,589 
2.863 
4.219 
2,418 


At  the  top  of  the  list  numerically  stands  housewifery,  with  a  total 
of  118,110.  Next  come  farmers  with  96,726,  to  which  group  might 
be  properly  added  agricultural  laborers  and  certain  others  enumer- 
ated under  sundry  occupations.  The  group  designated  as  stockmen 
is  limited  to  "  ranchmen  '■  in  the  larger  sense.  This  number  is  small, 
as  Is  also  the  group  devoted  to  mining. 

Agricultural  development. — ^The  total  land  area  in  acres  is 
49495,520,  of  which  23,820,436  acres  were  in  farms  in  1915,  as 
against  16,442,322  in  farms  in  1905.  The  total  number  of  farms  was 
101.224  in  1915,  and  the  average  size  per  farm  235  acres,  as  against 
52,376  farms  in  1905,  with  the  average  size  per  farm  314  acres. 
Not  alone  is  there  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  size  per  farm,  but  the 
acreage  of  improved  farms  has  increased  from  15,827,208  in  1910  to 
23,552,770  acres  in  1915.  A  large  proportion  of  the  farms  is  still 
operated  by  their  owners,  although  thi^  class  unfortunately  has  in- 
creased only  slightly  during  the  last  five-year  period.  The  tenant 
fanner,  on  the  other  hand,  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  Table  2.  This  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  which  can 
not  be  remedied  until  life  in  the  open  country,  becomes  stabilized 
through  a  new  kind  of  educated  leadership,  culminating  in  more 
vholeaome,  complete  living  in  agricultural  communities  than  is  now 
possible. 

Tablk  2. — Affricultural  derelopnient  hy  years. 


Ana  of  BtBto,  fn  acres 

Aeraiin  Cums 

Aflrts  Improved. 

NuaOMT  of  fluiM. 

Avirtfs  siia,  tai  acres. 
Opsraied  by  owners... 
0|iicat«d  by  tenants.. 


1915 


49,195,520 

23,'*ao,'l36 

23,  .')52, 770 

101,224 

235 

59.980 

41,235 


1910 


26,016,892 

15,827,208 

77,<i44 

335 

57,918 

19,231 


1905 


16,442,322 


62,376 

314 

30.322 

22,050 
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The  farmers  of  the  State  are  becoming  well-to-do,  some  of  them 
wealthy.  Many  of  the  latter  class  are  retiring  to  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  where  the  educational  facilities  and  social  opportunities 
are  greater  than  in  the  open  coimtry.  The  production  of  new  wealth 
from  the  land  is  quite  marked.  Thus  in  1908  the  production  in 
grain,  hay,  fruits,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  wool  and  hides,  etc., 
reached  a  total  of  $185,434,000;  in  1917  the  value  of  the  production 
from  the  soil  amounted  to  $465,350,000,  or  an  average  of  $4,498 
produced  by  each  farm  during  the  year,  a  very  large  average  as  com- 
pared with  other  States. 

The  production  of  wealth  is  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
101,224  farms.  The  average  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  is  far 
above  that  of  the  western  half.  Where  production  of  ordinary  farm 
crops  is  attempted  in  the  semi-arid  western  and  northwestern  sec- 
tions, the  net  income  is  often  very  small.  These  folk  must  be  kept 
in  mind  when  discussing  school  education  of  these  regions,  in  later 
chapters. 

A  good  idea  of  this  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  or  ability  to 
produce  new  wealth,  acre  for  acre,  may  be  ascertained  by  studying 
the  accompanying  map  issued  by  the  South  Dakota  tax  commission. 
It  gives  the  assessed  land  valuation  by  years. 

Distribution  and  racial  composition  of  the  population* — ^According 
to  the  State  census  taken  May  1, 1915,  South  Dakota  has  a.  population 
of  582,765,  a  decrease  of  1,123  persons  from  the  Federal  Census  of 
1910.  Table  3  shows  a  substantial  growth  in  population  since  1890, 
when  it  totaled  348,600. 

Table  3. — Vrtan  and  rural  population^  1890-J915. 


Census  year. 

Per  cent  of 
total  popu- 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Total. 

Urban. 

RuraL 

1890 

28,555 
40,936 
76,673 
84,762 

320.045 
360.634 
607,215 

348,600 
401,570 

683,888 
682,765 

8.2 
10.2 
13.1 
14.6 

91.8 

1900 

89  8 

1910 

86.9 

1915 

85.6 

The  per  cent  of  population,  urban  and  rural,  has  changed  from  8.2 
urban  and  91.8  rural  in  1890  to  14.5  urban  and  85.5  rural  in  1915.* 
However,  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  increase,  urban  centers  have 
added  only  56,207  during  the  25-year  period,  while  rural  districts 
have  increased  234,165. 

^  In  this  statement  tbe  populution  of  cities  of  2,500  and  over  are  counted  as  urban. 
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The  slight  drop  in  population  since  1910 — 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1910  was  taken  when  the  homestead 
movement  into  the  trans-Missouri  region  wafr  at  the  crest  In  a  great  measure 
the  homesteaders  who  located  at  that  time  did  not  remain  to  tiU  the  lands 
but  left  them  after  securing  title  from  tlie  Qbvamment* 

Under  the  definition  of  urban  and  rural  as  used  by  the  Federal 
Census  Office,  South  Dakota  would  have  only  18  urban  centers,  i.  e., 
places  of  more  than  2,500  population.  However,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  present  survey  the  State's  own  classification  has  been  adopted. 
This  classes  as  urban  all  places  of  more  than  1,000  population,  every- 
thing, else  being  rated  as  rural.  The  latter  classification  gives  the 
State  six  cities  ranging  downward  in  population  from  21,000  to  5,000 ; 
10  cities  from  5,000  to. 2,000;  and  23  places  of  less  than  2,000  and 
above  1,000  population. 

Racial  composition  of  the  population. — Only  15.5  per  cent  of  the 
people  now*  living  in  the  State  are  foreign  bom.  Foreign  immigra- 
tion has  practically  ceased.  The*  immigrants  of  recent  years  have 
come  in  the  main  from  other  American  States,  very  few  coming  di- 
rect from  overseas.  The  percentage  of  foreign  bom  to  the  whole 
population  has  declined,  decade  by  decade,  since  1880,  as  follows: 
1870,  31.7  per  cent;  1880,  34  per  cent;  1890,  27.6  per  cent;  1900,  22 
per  cent;  1910, 17.5  per  cent;  1915,  15.5  per  cent. 

Of  the  foreign-born  population  now  in  the  State  over  66  per  cent 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  more  than  20  years,  and  over  43 
per  cent  have  resided  in  South  Dakota  more  than  20  years.  Finally, 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  South  Dakota's  foreign-born  population  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  5  years.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  problem  of  the  foreign  bom  and  the  question  of  final  assim- 
ilation and  Americanization  should  not  have  been  of  serious  con- 
sideration had  the  commonwealth  always  been  alert,  and  through 
school  education  and  in  other  ways  had  hastened  the  Americanization 
of  these  aliens. 

Figure  2  shows  graphically  the  race  origin  of  the  people  who  dwell 
in  South  Dakota.  It  is  based  on  the  third  census  of  South  Dakota. 
The  classification  is  based  on  ethnic  or  ancestral  origin  instead  of 
political  allegiance,  as  is  usually  followed  in  the  Federal  census.  All 
are  classed  as  American  who  "come  from  families  so  long  settled 
that  knowledge  of  foreign  origin  has  been  lost."  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  ethnic  group  marked  "  German  '^  ranks  second  to  the  "  American  " 
only.  This  includes  many  thousand  German -Eussians  who  in  the 
Federal  census  are  classed  as  "  Bus^ian." 

The  assimilation  process  of  the  foreign  elements  in  the  population 
has  been  retarded  because  the  foreign  born  have  gathered  largely  in 

» Third  census  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  p.  12, 
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•eUlemenCs,  some  oi  iihem  fflrtfmding  oiier  several  eountses.  Some 
oountiee^  Hutdunaom  iar  example,  are  Imrgely  peopled  by  German 
stock.  A  large  portion  of  Ab  school  popnlatian  attend  German 
Cftlholic  ar  German  LfOtfaeran  parodiial  schools  in  which  Gefman 
kas  been  used  lai^gely  as  a  medhua  of  instruction.^    In  this  county 

R/^CE      ORiGIN 
or    SOUTH    DAKOTA     POPULATION 


FlQ.  2. 

and  in  Hanson  County  the  German-Russian  Mennonites  still  live  the 
qnaint  community  life  brought  with  them  from  Russiii.  (Jerinan, 
not  English,  is  the  language  of  the  villages,  although  in  most  of  the 
schools  En^ish  is  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  German-Russians 
hare  settled  chiefly  in  the  north-central  and  northwestern  parts  of 
the  State,  where  they  have  spread  over  many  counties.     Because 

» Recently  stopped  by  order  of  the  State  council  of  defense. 
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of  numbers,  more  than  for  other  reasons,  have  these  people  been 
slow  to  become  Americanized.  Scandinavians  and  Swedish  Finns 
comprise  a  large  per  cent  of  the  population.  They  settled  the  State 
at  aii  early  date  and  became  possessed  of  the  best  land ;  from  the  first 
they  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  political,  and  economic  life  of 
the  State.  By  reason  of  their  close  kinship  to  people  of  Anglo- 
American  origin,  in  tradition,  history,  and  ideals,  they  are  easily 
Americanized  and  so  form  no  special  problem. 

Illiteracy  and  school  education, — The  Federal  census  of  1910 
places  the  nimiber  of  illiterates  in  the  State  10  years  of  age  and 
over  at  12,750,  or  2.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  However, 
only  0.4  per  cent  of  the  native  whites  are  classed  as  illiterates,  and 
5  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  whites.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
persons  included  above,  as  illiterates  were  Indians  and  therefore  were 
wards  of  the  National  Government.  They  should  not  have  been 
included.  The  State  census  of  1915,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
total  number  of  white  illiterates,  native  and  foreign  born,  at  3,134, 
or  0.72  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  This  places  South  Dakota 
close  to  the  first  rank  in  low  per  cent  of  illiteracy. 

Whatever  of  illiteracy  there  is  seems  limited  to  a  few  of  the  older 
settlers  of  foreign  origin  and  to  some  youth  that  grew  up  in  com- 
parative poverty  in  the  days  of  early  settlement.  In  some  sections 
a  condition  of  "  near  illiteracy  "  prevails,  due  ta  the  scattered  home- 
steading  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  with  long  distance  to*  nearest 
school,  bad  roads  and  severe  winters.  Conditions  like  these  are 
found  in  all  pioneer  communities.  They  must  be  met  and  remedied 
through  the  organization  of  a  new  type  of  school  education^  quite 
different  from  the  system  that  now  prevails. 

A  study  of  the  whole  population  above  18  years  of  age — i.  e., 
340,124  people — discloses  the  fact  that  296,052  persons  have  had  at 
least  an  elementary  school  education;  27,345  have  attended  high 
school;  3,178  have  attended  or  have  graduated  from  normal  school; 
7,371  have  had  some  college  education ;  and  5,006  are  college  and  uni- 
versity graduates.* 

Wealth  of  South  Dakota:  How  well  it  is  utilized  for  educational 
purposes.— South  Dakota  is  a  State  of  thrifty,  well-to-do  middle 
class  people ;  it  has  few  poor  people  and  few  of  great  means.  Wealth 
is  equitably  distributed.  For  a  comparatively  young  commonwealth 
the  State  makes  an  excellent  showing.  In  1915  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  classes  of  property  reached  the  great  sum  of  $1,271,573,249,  or 
an  average  of  $2,182.01  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State. 
On  the  basis  of  estimated   actual   valuation   it   would   amount  to 


»  See  Third  Census  of  South  Dakota,  p.  48. 
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^,386.48  per  capita.  On  a  fair  estimate  basis  this  would  amount  to 
$4J^70.89  per  capita,  an  increase  of  $584.41  per  capita  in  two  years. 

The  bank  deposits  in  the  State  increased  from  $14,732,983.71  in 
1900  and  $87,783,967.78  in  1910  to  $179,822,797.37  in  1917.  There  is 
no  better  evidence  of  prosperity  than  this.  In  1917,  furthermore, 
the  gross  production  from  all  South  Dakota  farms  amounted  to 
$457,350,000,  or  about  $4,355  of  gross  wealth  produced  for  each 
farm  in  the  State. 

The  total  resources  available  for  the  education  of  each  cliild  in 
the  State,  5  to  18  years  of  age,  is  (1917)  $11,821.  This  average 
amount  is  exceeded  by  six  States  in  the  Union  only.  But  the  State's 
actual  investment  in  public  school  education  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
As  appears  in  Table  4,  South  Dakota  ranks  as  thirteenth  among  the 
Xorth  Central  and  Western  States  in  actual  school  expenditure  on 

Table  4. — Amount  expended  on  public  schools  per  capita  of  total  popitlution 
{1015-16) — North   Central  and   Western  i^tates  only. 


I.  Montana $14.14 

Z  r»aforiiia 10.93 

3.  Ajkooa. 10.44 

4.  I'tah 10.33 

5.  NorthDakoU 10.25 

6.  Idaho 9.65 

7-  \ow% 9.35 

K  Ifinwsola 9.17 

9.  WaiihiiMtlon 8.53 

ML  Indiana. 8.53 

n.  NebnMka 8.51 

U  Eaos&s 8.41 


tS.  South  Dakota tS.tS 

14.  Oregon 8.04 

15.  Wyoming -8.01 

16.  Ohio 7.89 

17.  Michigan 7.88 

18.  Coloraao 7. 83 

19.  Nevada 7.18 

20.  nilnols 7.15 

21.  Wisconsin 6.67 

22.  Missouri 5.21 

23.  New  Mexico 4. 86 

United  States 6. 28 


a  jjer  capita  basis  of  the  total  population,  and  (Table  5)  as  nine- 
teenth, on  a  school  population  basis.  This  calculation  is  based  on 
the  23  North  Central  and  Western  States  only.  The  State  thus 
ranks  in  the  lower  half  of  the  list.    From  this  it  may  be  concluded 

Table  5. — Amount  expended  on  public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 
age   (1915-16) — North  Central  and  Western  States  only. 


L  Montana •65.n 

1.  ralilornia 56.24 

A  Nvvada. 43.73 

4  Arfsana. 42.60 

X  Wuhington 38.91 

«.  Wjroming 38.81 

7.  Oragoi^ 36.61 

ft.  Idaho 36.55 

».  Noitli  Dakota 36.43 

».  lova. 35.60 

U.  ttmh 35.51 

IZ  IndJana 34.13 


13.  Minnesota $33.87 

14.  Coloiado 33.46 

15.  Ohio 33.37 

16.  Michigan 32.03 

17.  Kansas 31.79 

18.  Nebraska 31.37 

19.  SouihDakota £0.72 

20.  Illinois 29.07 

21.  Wisconsin 24.30 

22.  Missouri 19.97 

23.  New  Mexico 16.70 

United  States 23. 87 


that  the  State  has  not  in  the  past  utilized  its  great  resources  for  edu- 
cational investment  as  fully  as  most  of  the  States  of  the  Middle 
West  and  West.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  finally,  that  the  rich  young 
State  will  be  willing  to  invest  much  more  in  school  education  in 
years  to  come,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  investment  is  made 
in  the  right  type  of  education. 
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The  salient  facts  brought  out  briefly  in  the  foregoing  pages  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  the  educational  needs  of  South  Dakota.  Tbio 
State  is  primarily  agribultural.  The  soil  is  the  foundation  and  main- 
stay of  its  wealth.  The  three- fourths  of  the  population  living  on  the 
land  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  chief  wealth  makers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Their  capacity  for  leadership,  their  ability  to  produce 
scientifically  frcmi  the  land,  and  their  native  desire  for  wholesome, 
happy  living  on  the  land  will  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  kind  of 
school  education  pi'ovided  by  a  thoughtful  Government. 

The  population  is  largely  native  born,  though  a  majority  come  of 
fon^ign  ancestry.  -  They  are  a  heterogeneous  people,  who  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  native  American  traits  and  traditions,  a  great  inherit- 
ance from  foreign  shores.  With  fair  appreciation  and  utilizatioix, 
these  double  gifts  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  Commonwealth  of 
loftiest  ideals  and  successful  in  material  ways.  As  a  whole  the  peo- 
ple are  upstanding  and  forward-looking,  with  a  fair  margin  of 
wealth.  Poverty  is  practically  unknown.  Most  of  the  farmers  own 
the  land  they  till;  t^iant  farming  is  not  yet,  at  least,  much  of  a 
menace.  Democratic  ideals  prevail;  ability  and  thrift  are  the  cri- 
teria by  which  men's  worth  is  measured.  S«<di  a  people  offers  the 
best  opportunity  for  a  universal  education  of  high  standards,  cul- 
tural, scientific,  and  practical.  This  calls  for  an  efficient  system  of 
modern  school  education.  The  highest  cultural  level  must  be  main- 
tained, for  without  appreciation  for  the  noble  and  beautiful  in  life 
and  without  ability  to  think  and  act  for  oneself,  real  democracy  is 
imposvsible.  Similarly,  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  people  must 
be  made  to  reflect  modem  science  and  business  efficiency,  if  they  are 
to  have  a  happy,  wholesome  existence  in  the  open  country,  in  town, 
and  in  city. 

Deterrmning  factors  in  a  modern  educational  nystent, — An  efficient 
school  system,  whether  in  South  Dakota  or  elsewhere,  should  bo 
planned  to  enable  the  people  to*  get  the  greatest  good  out  of  life  for 
themselves  and  their  fellow  men.  Does  the  tj^pe  of  education  pro- 
vided keep  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  sanitary 
surroundings  ?  Do  the  schools  teach  the  children  and  their  parents 
the  great  responsibilities  and  opportunities  as  members  of  the  greater 
10 
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social  group — the  community  and  State?  Do  they  prepare  people 
to  earn  a  good  living  on  the  land  and  in  the  industrial  centers-?  Do 
tbe  schools  instruct  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  dedicate 
their  wealth  and  leisure  to  ethical  and  esthetical  pursuits,  to  improve 
theuLselves  and  help  upbuild  the  community  and  the  race? 

This  conception  of  modem  education  is  moi'e  comprehensive  than 
the  old.  The  whole  farm  place  with  all  its  many  interests  becomes  an 
important  part  of  it.  The  city's  industrial  activities  are  utilized. 
The  business  man,  the  bank  president,  the  shop  foreman,  the  practi- 
cal scientist,  the  expert  accountant,  and  the  housewife,  are  all  con- 
cerned in  this  modem  education;  they  are  accordingly  consulted  to 
help  make  the  school  a  vital  factor  in  everyday  life. 

Agricultural  Ufp^  the  great  determining  factor  in  South  Dakota 
edtuatfotu — It  is  assumed  that  the  three-fourths  of  the.  population 
living  under  rural  conditions  are  eager  to  bring  about  an  era  of  real 
scientific  farming.  This  kind,  of  farming  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
intelligent,  educated  leadei-ship:  To  produce  such  leadership,  in  good 
measure,  there  must  be  set  up  in  rui'al  districts  distinctive  community 
schools  in  every  way  equipped  to  help  the  rural  population  to  whole- 
some, joyous  living  on  the  laud.  This  kind  of  school  is  yet  practi- 
cally unknown  in  South  Dakota. 

But  the  study  of  agriculture  should  not  be  limited  to  tho,mcn  who 
plow,  and  sow,  and  i^esip.  Whatever  the  people  who  live  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  South  Dakota  accomplish  toward  success  in  life  is  sure 
to  depend  largely  on  the  agincultuml  prosperity  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  In  agricultural  States  ouq  dpes  not  always  lind  the 
bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  there  should  be  between  town 
and  country  people.  This  operates  to  the  loss  of  all  classes.  School 
t'ducation  can  be  of  help  heire  also.  Secondaiy  schools  in  incorpo- 
rated towns  and  cities  should  offer- practical  courses  in  agriculture,  in 
rural  sociology,  and  farm  economics.  This  would  ultimately  place 
agriculture  on  the  high  plane  which  it  should  occupy  in  the  esteem 
of  all  South  Dakota  people. 
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This  chapter,  contains  a  brief  statement  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  present  educational  system,  and  is  intended  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussion  in  later  chapters  of  this  report.  The  topics  in- 
cluded are:  State  boards  and  departments,  county  supervision, 
school  district  organization,  the  public  school  system,  school  main- 
tenance, teaching  staff  and  teacher  certification,  normal  schools  and 
professional  preparation  of  teachers,  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

State  hoards  and  departmerUa. — Public  education  in  South  Dakota 
is  administered  through  four  distinct  departments  or  boards:  (1) 
The  State  department  of  public  instruction;  (2)  the  State  board  of 
regents  of  education;  (3)  the  State  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions; and  (4)  the  State  board  of  education. 

(1)  The  State  department  of  puhlw  instruction  is  presided  over 
by  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  administrative  func- 
tions^are  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  embrace  "general 
superv  ision  of  all  the  county  schools  and  high  schools,  and  of  all 
the  city  and  county  superintendents  of  the  State."  This  article  of 
the  code  is  comprehensive  and  woftld  give  the  State  superintendent 
the  requisite  power  to  determine  the  general  outlines  of  a  liberal 
State  administration  of  public  education  were  it  not  that  he  is  in 
other  respects  limited  through  statute  particularization  and  ham- 
pered for  lack  of  financial  support,  short  office  tenure,  and  party 
politics. 

(2)  The  State  hoard  of  regents  of  edU'Cation. — ^The  control  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State — ^the  university,  the 
college  of  agriculture,  the  school  of  mines,  and  the  four  normal 
schools — is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  regents,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  ratified  by  the  senate.  The  regents  of  education  are  a  body 
corporate  charged  with  managing  the  property  of  the  State  schools 
and  with  administering  their  educational  affairs.  The  regents  are 
empowered  to  delegate  provisionally  to  the  presidents  and  faculties 
of  the  schools  such  of  the  authority  given  them  by  law^  as  they  may 
deem  wise.  The  regents  constitute  a  perpetual  body  clothed  with 
liberal  authority.  They  are  chosen  from  the  prevailing  political 
parties  and  receive  compensation  for  their  services.  This  board  has 
always  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  the  State  by  attracting  to  its 
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^irice  only  men  of  known  probity,  wisdom,  and  honor.  In  practice, 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  link  between  this  important  body  and  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  not  even  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  regents,  although  he  is  by  law  charged  with 
certificating  all  graduates  of  the  State  schools  who  expect  to  become 
public  school  teachers. 

(3)  The  State  hoard  of  charities  and  correetianSj  as  indicated  in' 
the  name,  is  charged  with  management  of  the  State  penal  and  chari- 
table institutions — the  penitentiary,  the  two  asylums  for  the  insane, 
the  industrial  school,  the  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the  school  for  the 
blind.  This  board,  like  the  regents,  is  composed  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  They  are 
renranerated  for  their  services  and  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  most  important  function  of  this  board  also  is  educational.  The 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  are  exclusively  educational  and 
need  most  expert  supervision ;  the  industrial  school  likewise  is  organ- 
ized to  teach  wayward  boys  and  girls  to  become  good  members  of 
society.  Even  the  penal  institution  and  the  asylums  for  the  insane 
have  educational  features  which  demand  expert  professional  atten- 
ti(Mi.  In  some  progressive  States  the  charitable  and  corrective  insti- 
tutions are  placed  under  the  same  educational  direction  as  the  other 
educational  institutions.  As  now  organized  the  State  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections  is  not  an  educational  board  in  the  professional 
sense. 

(4)  The  State  hoard  of  education  is  of  recent  origin.  It  was  or- 
ganized by  the  last  legislature,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  the  ex  officio  president  of  the  board ;  the  other  members  are  the 
presidents  of  the  university  and  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  "two  of  whom  shall  be  mombcrs 
of  a  State  normal  school,  one  a  superintendent  or  a  principal  of  a 
city  or  town  school,  and  one  a  county  superintendent.''  The  term 
of  office  is  four  years.  The  members  of  the  board  receive  no  re- 
muneration for  their  services.  This  board  has  all  the  nercs-ary  power 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  J^ducation  in 
the  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  vocational  education  act. 

('ouuty  supervision. — The- county  is  the  unit  of  school  suporvi-ion 
fca-  all  except  independent  school  districts,  which  provide  their  own 
local  superintendents.  The  county  superintendency  is  political 
rather  than  professional.  The  superintendent  is  elected  at  the  regu- 
lar biennial  election  for  a  two-year  period  and  can  not  by  law  hold 
the  office  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  His  compensation  ranges 
fitHn  ?J^  to  §2.000  i>er  annum,  with  not  to  exceed  $KX)  for  necessary 
travelinii  expens*^.  In  counties  having  more  tlian  75  schools  the 
aperintendent  may  appoint  a  deputy  or  clerk. 
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The  county  superintendeM  is  "charged  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  schools  in  his  »county.  In.  towns  having  less  than  1,000 
inlmbitante  he  shall  have  authoritjr  of  direct  euperviaon."  He  visits 
fichools,  keeps  records  of  schoote  and  reports  the  samd  to  the  State 
CMttperintendent'  annually ;  he  issues  special  certificates  between  periods 
of  State  examinations,  holds  teachers'  conventions,  annual  institute, 
summer  schools,  and  annual  meetings  of  adiool  trustees;  he  en- 
courages reading  circle  work,  industrial  exhibits,  and  in  sundry  other 
ways  promotes  educati(m  in  his  ocmnty.  In  practice  he  has  little 
real  authority  in  guiding  tlie  educational  interests  of  the  county,  the 
effective  unit  of  administration  being  in  practice  the  school  distri<^ 
and  the  distri<4;  board. 

School  district  or^ganization* — ^Tlie  exact  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  can  not  be  ascertained,  although  it  is  approxi- 
mately 4,500,  with  5,011  one-teacher  rural  and  287  independent  and 
consolidated  schools.  In  organization  the  Sauth  Dakota  districts 
are  unique,  ranging,  as  they  do,  in  size  from  a  single  schoolhouse  dis- 
trict to  a  whole  county  with  many  schools.  Each  unorganized  county 
constitutes  a  single  school  district;  or^nized  counties  are  divided 
into  school  districts  along  township  lines,  i.  e.,  into  township  dis- 
tricts of  one  or  more  congressional  townships ;  and  township  districts 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  local  districts  whenever  there  is  a  popu- 
lar demand  for  such  subdivision.  A  number  of  counties  have  been 
subdivided  into  theso  ineffective,  small  one-school  districts;  others 
are  wholly  organized  as  township  districts;  and  still  others  have  a 
mixture  of  small  di^ricts  and  township  districts.  As  now  organ- 
ized, none  of  these  organizations  is  wholly  satisfactory,  as  will  appear 
in  a  later  chapter. 

Every  school  district,  not  an  independent  district,  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  three-  members,  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting, 
who  hold  office  for  three  years.  This  snmll  board  manages  all  local 
school  matters  within  certain  legal  limitations  and  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  annual  school  meeting.  The  boards  employ  teacheis, 
determine  the  length  of  the  school  year,  and'  prescribe  what  sub- 
jects may  be  taught  in  addition  to  those  determined  by  law — in  a 
word,  they  have  full  charge  of  the  school,  and  on  their  ability  as 
administrators  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  county  schools. 

AH  cities,  towns,  and  adjacent  territory  are  organized  as  inde- 
pendent districts  and  are  governed  under  special  legislative  provi- 
sions. Such  districts  are  administered  by  larger  boards  of  education 
and  have,  for  the  most  part,  their  own  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  ^public  school  system. — South  Dakota  has  a  free  school  system 
of  16  years  or  more,  embracing  8  years  in  elementary  school,  4  years 
in  secondary  school^  and  4  or  more  years  in  the  I'^niversity  of  South 
Dakota,  or  courses  of  varying  length  in  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
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cdture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the*  &ixte  School  of  Min«s,  and  the  State 
normal  schools. 

The  5^98  rural  schools  are  practically  all  elem^itary  schoois, 
86^85  of  liifiir  pupils  att^iding  the  grades,  with  (mly  2,057  in  high 
tdiocL  In  independeni  districts  there  are  35^7  pupils  in  ele- 
minUrj  sehoofe  and  9,467  in  hi^  schools.  A  large  majority  of  rural 
dnldien  of  secondary  school  age  either  do  not  obtain  hi^-^hool 
iostjneticm  at  all,  or  they  are  obliged  to  attend  town  schools.  Town- 
diip  high  schools  may  be  organized  under  law,  open  to  all  children  of 
school  age  in  the  school  township ;  but  very  little  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  opportunity  to  establish  secondary  schools  within  reach 
of  all  children. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  recently  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
IS-jretr  school  plan.  A  number  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  have 
begun  to  phm  the  schools  on  the  ^  six-and-six  ^  plan  and  are  making 
food  strides  in  organizing  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

School  maifUeruirkce, — ^The  public  schools  draw  their  support  from 
«©veral  sources.  The  mc^  important  of 'these  is  local  taxes,  levied  on 
all  taxable  property  within  the  school  districts.  In  1916,  76.14  per 
wot  of  all  school  revenues  expended  during  the-  year  came  from  local 
tales.  The  income  on  the  State  permanent  fund  of  nearly  $14,000,000 
is  a  second  source  of  revenue.  This  produces  a  considerable  portion 
•f  the  school  maintenance.  Certain,  otlier  sources — to  be  defined  in 
ktcr  sections — ^produce  the  balance  of  the  school  revenue.  In  1916, 
17.85  per  cent  of  the  total  public  school  maintenance  came  from  the 
Slate  p^manent  fimd,  and  6.01  per  cent  from  '*  other  sources." 

The  Staters  higher  educational  institutions  are  supported  by  di- 
wd  legislative  appropriations,  from  the  income  on  endowment  lands 
beid  in  trust  by  the  State,  and  in  case,  of  certain  of  the  institutions, 
from  Federal  appropriations. 

South  Dakota  levies  no  regular  State  tax  for  the  public  schools; 
nor  does  the  State  levy  a  permanent  millage  tax  as  a  permanent 
tBiiowment  for  its  higher  educational  institutions. 

Tearhmg  ^taff  and  teacher  certification. — It  requires  more  than 
T.OOO  teachers  to  fill  the  teaching  positions  in  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Of  this  number  5,374  are  neexied 
(1916)  in  ** common"  school  districts  and  1,683  in  independent 
<listTict&  The  teaching  staff  varies  in  academic  and  professional 
preparation  from  practically  no  preparation  at  all  to  college  and 
'mi\^rsity  graduation  together  with  good  training  preparation  in 
iM)tBial  school  or  sdiool  of  education.  Public  education  in  the  State 
•offers,  as  is  true  of  many  other  States,  because  the  schools  are 
"^ftneii  largely  by  immature  persons  of  meager  preparation  and 
•ifliited  professional  outlook.     Conditions  which  were  bad  enough 
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before  the  war  have  become  accentuated  in  recent  months,  and  now 
call  for  serious  consideration  by  lawmakers  and  parents. 

Teacher  certification,  in  this  State,  is  controlled  through  the  State 
department  of  education,  which  has  charge  of  the  examinations, 
grades  the  papers,  and  issues  the  certificates.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  is  in  case  of  the  so-called  special  certificates  issued  by 
county  superintendents  to  candidates  "  who  present  proof  that  they 
were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  last  regular  public  examination." 
Such  certificates  are  valid  only  until  the  next  regular  examination 
is  held. 

Professional  preparation  of  teachers. — ^The  State  maintains  nor- 
mal schools  at  Aberdeen,  Madison,  Spearfish,  and  Springfield,  which 
supply  about  450  teachers^  annually  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  The  school  of  education  in  the  university  and  the  department 
of  education  in  the  State  college  prepare  about  25  ^  annually.  Ac- 
credited denominational  colleges  furnish  another  200,^  which  makes 
the  annual  output  from  all  these  schools  675.^  The  annual  wastage 
in  the  teaching  profession  is,  however,  so  large  that  other  States  and 
sources  must  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  large  numbers  to  fill  vacancies. 

There  can  be  no  real  professionalizing  the  profession  before  all 
teachers  are  required  by  law  to  complete  courses  in  the  normal 
schools  or  other  professional  institutions.  This  will  require  the  nor- 
mal schools  to  enlarge  their  output  greatly,  or  that  the  efforts  of  the 
normal  schools  be  supplemented  by  teacher  training  in  high  schools 
or  from  other  sources. 

Higher  institutions  of  learning. — South  Dakota  supports  three 
higher  educational  institutions,  not  including  the  normal  schools. 
They  are  the  XJniversity  of  South  Dakota,  at  Vermillion ;  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Brookings;  and  the 
State  School  of  Mines,  at  Rapid  City.  Unfortunately  all  these 
schools  are  situated  on  or  near  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  are  not 
easily  accessible. 

There  are  in  the  State  also  a  number  of  well-established  denomi- 
national colleges  and  academies  that  have  done  great  service  in  the 
State  during  its  formative  period.  Many  of  the  colleges  are  fully 
accredited  by  the  State  department  of  education,  with  legal  authority 
to  grant  teachers'  certificates.  The  following  are  on  the  accredited 
list:  Augustana  College,  at  Canton;  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Mitchell;  Huron  College,  at  Huron;  Yanlrton  College,  at  Yank- 
ton; Lutheran  Normal  School,  at  Sioux  Falls;  Sioux  Falls  College, 
at  Sioux  Falls;  and  Wessington  Springs  Junior  College,  r.t  Wessing- 
ton  Springs.  The  following  academies  are  accredited  to  grant  lower 
grade  certificates:  Notre  Dame  Academy,  at  Mitchell:  and  Ward 
Academy,  at  Academy. 

^Thts  Includes  graduates  only. 
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Chapter  IV. 

GENERAL  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION, 


The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  the  chief  educational 
official  in  most  of  our  States.  He  is  charged  with  enforcing  the  edu- 
cational law  in  spirit  and  in  fact;  he  is  the  professional  adviser  of 
the  supervisory  and  instructional  staff  of  the  State.  In  a  word,  he 
organizes  and  directs  the  educational  forces  within  his  State.  The 
State  superintendency  is  a  big  man's  or  a  big  woman's  job.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  more  important  office,  or  a  more  difficult  position, 
if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  legal  and  other  limitations  usually 
met  with  in  the  average  western  Conmionwealth.  At  all  times  it 
calls  for  a  person  of  great  tact,  good  initiative,  and  much  executive 
ability. 

The  State  supeHnteiidency  in  South  Dakota  weakened  hy  legal 
h'mifations. — In  this  State  the  office  of  superintendent  is  limited  in 
its  administrative  efficiency  by  constitutional  and  legal  provisions. 
The  office  is  not  popularly  considered  the  highly  important  position 
that  it  is.  It  is  a  political  office;  the  salary  is  limited  by  the  consti- 
tution to  $1,800  per  annum ;  and  the  term  of  office,  while  not  fixed  by 
law,  is  limited  by  custom  to  four  and,  occasionally,  to  six  years. 

To  leave  this  professional  office  to*  the  caprice  of  party  politics 
is,  to  say  the  least,  imwise.  Many  of  the  strongest  professional 
educators  would  not  care  to  enter  a  contest  for  the  office,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  an  election  is  not  always  determined  by  pro- 
fessional fitness,  but  often  by  aptness  in  vote-getting.  The  super- 
intendency should  be  removed  from  politics  and  be  made  appointive. 

Moreover,  the  short  term  of  service  keeps  many  from  seekin<r  the 
office.  Progress  in  education  requires  a  continuous  policy,  not  lim- 
ited by  short  tenure  or  subject  to  the  accidents  of  politics.  The  office 
should  be  held  subject  to  good  behavior,  and  the  incumbent  should 
l«*  removed  for  good  cause  only. 

The  salary  is  limited  by  the  constitution  to  $1,800  per  annum. 
Fifty  dollars  per  month  is  added  to  this  sum  to  pay  house  rent, 
provided  the  superintendent  makes  the  State  capital  his  home.  No 
other  State  in  the  Union,  save  one  comparatively  poor  Southern 
State,  pays  such  a  beggarly  salary.  The  office  can  not  expect  to 
attract  really  strong  men  until  it  pays  a  salary  commensurate  with 
tike  importance  and  dignity  of  the  office.    Certainly,  the  State  super- 
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intendent  should  be  remunerated  at  least  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the 
State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the  leading  city  super- 
intendents, which  is  now  iar  from  being  the  case. 

Again,  the  constitution  and  laws  are  sil^it  on  the  matter  of  the 
superintendent's  educational  qualifications.  Every  teacher  in  the 
service  and  every  supervising  official  in  city  and  county  must  have 
certain  legally  prescribed  qualifications.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  the  State  superintendent  will  be  a  well-prepared  educator ;  but 
this  has  not  always  beea  so. 

OtJier  States  and  fermoment  profess^ional  awpertnterulencies. — In 
16  States  the  head  of  the  State  scIkk)!  system  is  appointive.  In  most 
of  these  States  there  are  no  limitations  in  regard  to  previous  resi- 
dence of  the  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  solely  for  their  pro- 
fessional worth  from  the  country  at  large.  This  practice  has  long 
been  followed  in  the  important  city  superintendencies  in  the  State, 
and  should,  likewise,  be  followed  in  filling  the  more  important  office 
of  State  superintendent. 

Two  different  plans  are  pursued  in  selecting  the  heads  of  State  edu- 
cational systems.  The  governor  may  appoint  them,  or  they  may  bo 
appointed  by  State  boards  of  education.  Of  these  two  methods  the 
latter  is  the  more  satisfactory.  Where  the  selection  is  left  to  the 
governor  there  is  at  least  the  old  danger  of  continuing  the  office  in 
politics.  On  the  other  hand,  if  chosen  by  a  nonpolitical  State  board 
of  education,  these  difficulties  would  be  overcome  (see  page  23). 
The  first  appointment  might  be  probational,  for  a  term  snffiriently 
long  to  demonstrate  the  official's  fitness  for  the  place.  Reappoint- 
ment should  be  for  an  indefinite  term,  the  State  board  retaining  the 
right  to  remove  the  incumbent  from  office  for  misfeasance  or  malfeas- 
ance. Under  such  a  permanent  organization  the  State  superintendent 
could  raise  the  State  school  system  to  a  high  point  of  administrative 
efficiency. 

It  is  further  suggestive  that  the  States  which  have  organized 
their  State  departments  of  education  on  a  professional  basis  pmy 
better  salaries  than  the  elective  States  do.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  States  wliich  place  a  premium  on  scholarship,  experience, 
and  general  fitness  by  appointing  their  superintendents,  and  the 
salaries  paid:  New  York,  $10,000;  New  Jersey,  $10,000;  Massachu- 
setts, $6,500;  Vermont,  $5,000;  Rhode  Island,  $5,000;  Pennsylvania, 
$5,000;  Minnesota,  $4,500;  and  Ohio,  $4,000. 

Organization  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction, — ^The 
law  charges  the  State  superintendent  with  supervision  of  the  State's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  He  has  great  supervisory  and  in- 
spectorial duties.  The  county  schools  and  county  superintendents  are 
nominally  under  his  direction;  the  same  is  true  of  city  and  town 
schools  and  their  superintendents,  and  other  independent  school  dis- 
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triete.  He  examines  all  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  public 
kichoolsy  and  vaUdateff  c^tificatea  issued  by  other  States;  he  giyes 
instruction  and  advice  to  institute  directors,  and  helps  manage  the 
State  reeding  ciTcle.  He  is  president  of  the  State  fr^  library  com« 
miasion,  and  ex  officio  president  of  the  new  State  board  of  education. 
He  prepares  and  presents  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor ;  he  has 
a  voluminous  correspondence  covering  interpretation  of  school  law^ 
mppealfi  by  teiM^hers,  school  boards,  and.  superintendents.  So  many 
and  so*  varied  are  thes^  duties  and  responsibilities  tiiat  unless  the 
superintendent  has  a  large  well  organised  '^  inside  ^  and  '^  outside '' 
stair,  there  can  belittle  time  or  energy  left  in  which  to  plan  and  push 
progressive  school  k^slatiom  It  is  well  for  the  State  to  realize  that 
&  avails  little  to  charge  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with 
supervisory,  inq>ectorial,  judicial,  administrative,  and  similar  duties,' 
unless  he  is  provided  with  an  adequate  force  of  helpers  who  can 
form  the  necessary  trained  organization  through  which  to  exercise 
the  will  of  the  State. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  in  r^ard  to  the  organization  of  the  State 
superintendent's  (&ce  in  South  Dakota?  The  total  office  force  at 
the  present  time  consists  of  a  deputy  State  superintendent,  two 
clerbs,  and  one  stenographer.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  office 
during  the  bienniiun.  1914-1916  was  as  follows  : 


Item. 


1915 


1916 


I  Bixp«rtnteiident*s  salary 

aiyaiToid«potyaiMl8t0ooi^«pher 

Tw^irfarks 

OAt*  axpMiMr  mppUM,  and  Inetdentsls 

Trar«ttxig  axpense  of  superintendent  and  deputy. 


1  $1,800 

1  $1,800 

2,440 

2,440 

2,400 

2.100 

4,715 

4,799 

522 

801 

Total. 


11,877 


12,240 


Tbe  etate  tuperintemdant  raedres,  in  addition  to  this,  $50  per  month  for  house  rent. 

The  State  maintains  no  specialized  educational  staff  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  State  superintendent  and  his  depu- 
ty spend  as  much  time  as  thej  can  spare  in  field  work.  But  no  real 
forward-looking  educational  policies  can  be  realized  under  these 
conditions.  While  they  are  devoting  their  energies  to  field  work,  of- 
fice tasks  a/?cumulate,  requiring  overtime  and  long  hours  to  clear  up 
the  accumulations.  The  department  has  no  State  high-school  in- 
spector (the  deputy  superintendent  gives  what  time  he  can  spare  to 
this  office) ;  it  has  no  elementary  school  inspector;  and  no  supervisor 
for  consolidated  and  other  rural  schools.  This  department  organiza- 
tion is  wholly  inadequate  for  a  State  of  South  Dakota's  size  and 
wealth.  Tt  is  probably  true  that  for  its  size  and  population  South 
Dakota  has  a  smaller  staff  in  ita  superintendent's  office  than  has  any 
Cither  State  in  the  Union. 
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A  larger  conception  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion,— ^The  public  conception  of  the  functions'  of  the  old  State  su- 
perintendency  has  undergone  marked  changes  in  recent  years.  Tlie 
public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  this  office — under  whatever  name 
it  may  have— must  be  de  facto  head  of  the  entire  State  system  of 
schools,  not  aJone  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but  as  well 
of  all  higher  educational  institutions  and  specialized  phases  of  edu- 
cation. The  State  has  unquestionably  suffered  great  educational  loss 
because  its  State  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  limited  by 
reason  of  poor  financial  support  in  the  main  to  the  mechanical  side 
of  school  administration.  In  justice  to  the  present  superintendent 
and  his  staff  it  should  be  said,  howevef*,  that  the  work  is  efficiently 
done,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  at  all  with  the  present  small  staff.  But 
no  important  constructive  educational  policy  has  yet  been  initiated, 
including  the  various  educational  agencies  in  the  State.  Under  pre- 
vailing laws  and  with  the  present  meager  legislative  appropriations 
little  can  be  done  toward  centralizing  the  professional  leadership  in 
the  State  superintendent's  office.  In  fact,  a  comprehensive  reorgani- 
zation of  the  department  is  highly  desirable,  to  make  it  part  of  the 
proposed  system  of  State-wide  school  administration  outlined  in 
Chapter.  V. 

The  State  board  of  regents  of  education  is  organized  under  a  con- 
stitutional provision  (art.  14,  par.  3),  which  reads: 

The'  State  university,  the  agricultural  college,  the  normal  schools  and  all 
other  educational  institutions  that  may  be  sustained  either  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  State  shaU  be  under  control  of  a  board  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  affirmed  by  the  senate  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as 
the  legislature  shall  provide. 

The  political  code  makes  specific  provision  for  the  selection,  term 
of  office,  continuation  in  office,  powers,  duties,  etc.,  of  the  board  of 
regents.  Their  term  of  office  is  six  years;  vacancies  are  filled  by  the 
governor.  They  must  be  persons  of  "  probity  and  wisdom  and  se- 
lected from  among  the  best-known  citizens,  residents  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  State,  none  of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  counties  in 
which  any  of  the  State  educational  institutions  are  located.^'  The 
traditions  of  the  board  of  regents  are  enviable,  as  exceptionally 
strong  men  have  invariably  held  this  importaait  trust.  The  portion 
of  the  section,  placing  limitations  en  the  place  of  residence  of  mem- 
bers is  a  wise  provision,  as  it  removes  the  possibility  of  local  pressure 
and  other  ulterior  influence. 

The  board  of  regents  elect  a  president  from  among  their  own 
members,  and  a  paid  secretary  and  stenographer  who  shall  not  be 
chosen  from  among  the  members.  They  hold  two  regular  meetings 
annually  and  as  many  special  meetings  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 
The  regents  are  each  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000. 
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The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  regents  are  many.  They 
have  full  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  university,  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, the  school  of  mines,  and  the  four  normal  schools.  They 
are  a  board  of  laymen  comprising,  tlie  best  business  ability  of  the 
State,  well  fitted  to  give  the  higher  educational  institutions  a  good 
business  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  their  pre- 
scribed functions  are  purely  professional,  requiring  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  educational  expert.  This  means  that  many  important 
tasks  of  a  professional  nature  must  at  the  present  be  left  for  final 
determination  with  the.  presidents  and  faculties  of  the  said  institu- 
tions. This  is  in  a  measure  wise.  But  a  better  plan  would  probably 
be  to  make  the  professional  State  superintendent  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  regents  (see  p.  25),  to  represent  the  profes- 
.<ionaI  policies  of  the  regents  before  the  presidents  and  faculties,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  represents  the  interests  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  in  these  higher  institutions.  At  the*  risk  of  repetition 
it  may  be  stated  here  that  no  real  educational  link,  at  the  present 
time,  binds  intimateljr  the  head  of  the  State's  public  schools  and 
the  heads  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions.  This  has 
led  to  considerable  embarrassment  and  some  misunderstanding,  and 
much  loss  of  efficiency.  How  this  may  be  remedied  is  exjilained  in 
the  next  chapter. 

The  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  is  a  purely  lay  board. 
At  present  it  is  composed  of  business  and  professional  men  of  good 
ability,  but  without  the  special  qualifications  required  to  administer 
successfully  important  educational  institutions.  This  board  has  com- 
plete manag-ement  of  the  State  penitentiary,  the  two  asylums  for  the 
insane,  the  training  school  for  boys  and  girls,  the  school  for  the 
deaf,  and  the  school  for  the  blind.  The  board  of  charities  is  ap- 
pointed and  ol-ganized  on  the  same  plan  as  is  the  board  of  regents. 
The  members  each  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  $1,500  and 
necessary  expenses.  But  in  functions  and  duties  this  board  differs 
materially  from  the  former.  The  regents  administer  a  group  of 
purely  educational  institutions.  The  board  of  charities  have  control 
of  two  schools  that  are  wholly  educational — the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind;  of  one  which  is  both  educational  and  corrective — ^the 
training  school  for  boys  and  girls;  of  two  which  may  be  classed  as 
diaritable;  and  of  one  which  is  penal  and  corrective. 

The  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  should  be  continued 
as  at  present,  but  the  three  above-mentioned  educational  institutions 
should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  board  organized  to  care 
for  educational  institutions  to  make  the  schools  more  effective  than 
now.  (See  p.  24.)  Details  of  this  proposed  reorganization  are  ex- 
plained in  the  next  chapter. 
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Chapter  V. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  STATE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 


The  last  few  years  have  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  place 
and  importance  of  public  school  education  in  the  United  States. 
This  enlarged  conception  of  education  has  added  new  importance  to 
the  chief  educational  office  in  the  State — the  State  department  of 
public  instruction.  The  office  as  originally  created  in  the  older 
States  was  chiefly  clerical  and  statistical,  much  akin  to  the  now  pass- 
ing ideas  of  the  functions  of  a  middle-western  county  superintend- 
ency.  Almost  any  person  chosen  from  the  general  electorate  could 
fill  the  place  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

But  the  demands  of  to-day  require  a  new  type  of  educational 
leadership,  able  to  master  the  manifold  problems  of  modern  school 
organization  and  administration,  general  instruction,  school  sanita- 
tion, industrial  and  vocational  education,  interrelation  of  the  public 
and  higher  schools  and  educational  legislation. 

Th^  State  f/i  new  educational  leadership, — The  great  problem  in 
South  Dakota  is  how  best  to  manage  the  State's  growing  educational 
business;  how  best  to  create  an  educational  organization  strong 
enough  to  do  the  work  efficiently  and  economically,  and  in  a  large, 
constructive  way.  The  present  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  organized  when  the  more  limited  conception  of  school  edua- 
*  cation  prevailed.  The  great  problem  now  confronting  the  State  is 
how  best  to  reorganize  its  educational  administration,  how  to  cen- 
tralize it  for  greater  effectivejiess  in  capable  hands,  without  taking 
away  from  the  smaller  educational  units  their  local  initiative  and 
administrative  efficiency. 

The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  the  needed  reorganization 
can  best  be  brought  about  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  present 
State  board  of  regents  of  education  and  give  it  central  control  of  the 
e<lucational  affairs  in  the  State.  The  enlarged  board  shoidd  retain 
all  its  present  powers  and  duties,  and  in  addition  thereto  have  general 
oversight  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  the  training  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
and,  finally,  to  absorb  the  functions  of  the  State  board  of  education 
22 
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created  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughc^s  Act.  The 
State  board  of  charities  could  continue  as  a  State  board  to  administer 
the  State  asylums  for  tike  insane  and  the  State  penitentiary. 

Enlarged  State  board  of  reg&fits  of  education. — The  enlarged 
board  ahould  be  primarily  a  lay  board,  representing  the  larger  edu- 
cational policies  of  the  public,  delegating  the  profe^ional  side  of 
education  and  the  administration  of  their  general  policies  to  their 
appointive  executive  t^cials,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
fllniction,  and  tlie  presidents  of  the  higher  educational  institutions. 
The  board  should  be  co^nposed  of  eight  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  term  of  office 
lo  be  eight  years,  not  more  than  two  members  to  retire  each  biennium, 
thus  perpetuating  the  board's  continuance  and  making  it  permanent. 
Vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  gox'ernor  as  at  present  The  same 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  members  as  in  the  case  of 
the  present  board  of  regents.  The  appointment  should  be  for  abho- 
Inte  worth  and  regardless  of  residence — ^provided  that  no  regent  be 
chosen  from  the  county  in  which  a  higher  institution  of  learning  is 
situated — occupation,  party  affiliation,  religion,  or  sex.  The  mem- 
bers •should  serve  without  remimeration,  except  actual  traveling  and 
other  necessary  expenses. 

The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  enlarged  State  Iwnird  of 
regents  of  e<lucation  should  be : 

(1)  To  retain  and  continue  the  powers  and  duties  now  held  under 
law  for  the  administration  of  the  State  university,  the  State  college, 
the  school  of  mines  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

(2)  To  have  general  -oversight  and  control  of  the  public-school 
svFtem  of  the  State. 

(3)  To  select  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  be 
the  executive  official  of  the  board. 

(4)  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  all  educa- 
tional institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  froni  all  other  organ- 
izations doing  educational  work  receiving  State  accreditment  and 
recognition. 

(5)  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  schook  of  the  State. 

(fi)  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the  State 
Qormal  schools,  the  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other 
teacher-training  institutions  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

(7)  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules  relat- 
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ing  to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation 
be  enforced. 

(8)  To  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  and  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

(9)  To  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  the  State  library  and  the 
State  historical  collections. 

(10)  To  transmit  to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  bi- 
ennial report  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  university,  the  State 
colleges,  and  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  its 
relation  to  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the 
above-mentione<l  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

(11)  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instrwct^iafu — Under  this  pro- 
posed reorganization  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  would 
become  the  executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  carry 
out  in  detail  the  educational  policies  of  this  board. |  He  should  be 
appointed  by  the  State  board  for  professional  ability  and  successful 
educational  experience,  regardless  of  residence  or  party  affiliation. 
After  a  probational  service  to  prove  his  ability,  he  should  be  reap- 
pointed for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  His  salary  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  office  and  in  keeping  with 
what  is  being  paid  for  this  service  by  the  most  progressive  States  in 
which  this  official  is  appointive. 

(1)  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  the 
executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  and 
executive  head  of  the  State  department  of  education,  and  should  en- 
force all'  the  rules  and  regidations  made  in  conformity  to  law  by 
the  State  board  for  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  He  should  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of 
the  State  department  of  education  and  should  be  held  responsible  by 
the  State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  each 
such  subdivision. 

(3)  He  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  State's 
teacher  training  institutions  and  in  conformity  with  law,  prescribe 
courses  of  study  for  these  training  schools,  methods  and  standards 
for  the  certification  of  teachers  and  validation  of  teaching  credentials 
from  other  states. 

(4)  He  should  personally  direct  all  educational  activities  wherein 
the  State  department  of  education,  under  law,  cooperates  with  the 
presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
State. 

(5)  He  should  have  such  other  powers  as  under  law  belong  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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The  State  department  of  education. — As  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  illustration  (Figure  3),  the  reorganized  State  department 
of  education  is  comprehensively  planned  on  lines  of  approved  busi- 
ness principles.  The  most  important  business  in  South  Dakota  is 
education.  Its  State  school  administration  should  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  continue  the  present  haphazard,  cheap  way.  If  the  State 
is  to  get  full  returns  on  its  great  educational  investment,  the  meth- 
ods, ways,  and  means  utilized  must  be  of  the  most  approved  known 
to  experts  in  school  administration. 

The  proposed  department  outlined  above  is  organized  into  admin- 
istrative divisions,  each  in  charge  of  an  expert  in  his  particular  edu- 
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cational  field.  It  is  proposed  that  all  such  divisions  be  organized  at 
once,  although  several  may  be  combined  under  one  head  until  addi- 
tional staff  officers  are  required  by  the  increased  volume  of  work. 

The  executive  division  should  have  charge  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  department  and  keep  all  the  books  and  records  of  the 
State  board  of  regents  of  education.  The  head  of  this  division  could 
act  as  secretary  for  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education.  He 
might  also  apportion  the  State  school  funds,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  superintendent. 

The  legal  school  lands  and  maiTitenance  division  might,  for  the 
present,  remain  in  personal  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  This  division  should  edit  and  annotate  the  school  code — 
an  important  task  at  the  present  left  to  publishing  houses  through- 
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out  the  State.  The  superintendent  has  the  power  under  law  to  in- 
terpret the  school  code  and  decide  matters  of  controversy  arising 
under  it. 

Th<'  eleTTbentary  education  division  should  have  charge  of  educat- 
tional  measures  in  open  country  districts  and  in  places  of  less  than 
1,000  population.  It  should  study  the  means  for  improvement  of 
the  schools  aforesaid  and  through  field  propaganda  and  in  odier 
ways  be  of  assistance  to  scliool  patrons;  it  should  especially  devote 
its  energies  to  school  consolidation,  to  introduction  of  -agricultural 
instruction,  home  economics,  manual  training,  etc. 

T/k'  secondary  school  division  should  classify  and  accredit  the 
high  schools  of  the  State,  and  inspect  them  from  time  to  time  to  see 
that  they  comply  with  State  requirements. 

The  vocational  education  division  would  do  the  work  of  the  State 
board  of  education  which  was  recently  organized  to  accept  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  hygiene  ami  sanitation  division  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  legislation  on  school  hygiene  and  sanitation.  It 
would  have  charge  of  the  health  inspection  of  school  children,  and 
prepare  and  sanction  plans  and  sj^ecificationG  of  all  public-school 
buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  State. 

Thf*  hi^^torical  aiid  library  dinision  should  be  directed  by  the  pres- 
ent State  historian  and  should  include  the  present  State  historical 
collections  and  State  museum  and  the  State  library. 

The  special  edueaHon  division^  should  bo  intrusted  with  all  cor- 
rectional education,  with  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  of 
subnormal  children,  which  work  would  be  done  tmder  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Steps  in  the  reorganization, — To  the  end  of  consummating  the  re- 
organization proposed,  in  this  chapter  and  other  changes  outlined  in 
later  chapters  the  survey  conmxittee  recommends : 

(1)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 

(2)  A  constitutional  amendment  providing  that  the  legislature  de- 
termine the  method  of  selecting  the  State  supeiintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  fixing  their 
qualifications,  compensation,  tenure,  salaries,  and  powers  and  duties. 

(3)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  place  the  State  Training 
School,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 
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Present  iendmwy  in  school  district  argani&ation. — ^The  State  is 
subdivided  "for  local  administrwtion  of  education  into  school  dis- 
ti*ict6  which,  in  organized  counties,  vary  in  size  from  a  few  square 
miles  supporting  a  single  school  to  several  townships  supporting 
xnany  schools.  In  this  particular  the  school  organization  of  South 
Dakota  is  quite  unique,  as  in  most  other  States  only  a  single  type  of 
school  district  organization  prevails. 

The  code  under  which,  public  school  districts  are  organized  pro- 
vides (Art.  m,  Sec.  68)  that "  townships  shall  be  made  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  distriote."  Again,  that  the  county  commissioners  "  may, 
at  their  discretion,  when  iov  the^  best  interests  of  the  schools,  organ- 
ize one  or  more  congresenonaEl  towndiips  into*  one  school  district." 
Provision  is  also,  unfortimately,  made  for  further  divisions  of  these 
one  or  more  township  districts  into  smaller  districts,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  patrons  concerned.  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  69.)  At  the  present  time 
tlie  tendency  is  toward  smaller  and  smaller  units  of  organization  for 
local  support  and  school  administration. 

A  study  of  South  Dakota^^s,  educationa£.l  map  shows  that  the  one 
unorganized  county,  Todd,  forms  (Art.  ITT,  Sec.  68)  a  single  county. 
Tride  school  district;  that  many  of  the  newer,  sparsely-peopled 
counties  west  of  the  Missouri  River  are  divided  into  schood  districts 
containing  one  to  five  or  even  more  congressional  townships.  East 
irf  the  rivei*  some  counties  have  retained  the  township  district  intact; 
others  ha.ve  a  mixture  of  township  and  single  school  districts;  while 
etill  others  contain  only  the  small  local  districts. 

History  of  school  district  organization, — It  is  important  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  this  gradual  disintegration  of  the  large  school  dis- 
trictK  into  smailler  and  smaller  ai-eas  on  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  Are  these  small  districts  suitable  units  of  adminis- 
tration for  a  great  agricultural  State  seeking  in  its  schools  effective 
preparation  for  agricultural  life?  Are  they  conducive  to  the  organi- 
zation of  larger,  effective  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  type? 
Or  do  the}'  tend  to  perpetuate  the  pioneer  system  of  three  R's 
schools?  The  queries  can  best  be  answered  after  making  a  brief 
statement  of  the  evoliition  of  school  district  organizaticm  elsewhere. 
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The  local  schoolhouse  district  originated  in  New  England  in  the 
early  days  of  English  colonization,  whence  it  spread  westward 
wherever  the  settlers  penetrated  the  wilderness.  It  was  purely  a 
community  enterprise,  each  group  of  families  organizing  and  sup- 
porting its  own  school  as  best  it  could.  The  district  organization 
usually  preceded  school  legislation,  which  later  sanctioned  it  as  the 
only  practicable  organization  for  the  settlement. 

Throughout  the  United  States  people  have  begun  to  realize  that 
the  small  district  has  about  outlived  its  period  of  usefulness,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  supplanted  by  a  more  effective  unit  of  organiza- 
tion. In  New  England  the  more  compact  township  organization  has 
already  driven  out  these  local,  districts.  The  same  is  true  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  and  other  States  in  the  Middle  West.  The  Southern 
States  generally  are  organized  under  the  county  unit,  with  one  board 
of  trustees  for  all  the  schools  in  a  single  county.  Eighteen  States 
have  already  adopted  the  coimty  unit  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
13  are  using  township  organization  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  all  the 
rest  there  is  a  strong  movement  under  way  to  supplant  the  pioneer 
district  with  one  or  the  other  of  township  or  county  organization, 
with  the  latter  generally  in  the  ascendency. 

The  chief  reason  for  discontent  with  the  local  district  is  that  it 
has  become  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  type  of  school 
organization  required  by  a  modern  rural  population.  As  a  tax  area 
it  causes  untold  injustice  and  inequality.  School  consolidation  and 
tlic  maintenance  of  rural  high  schools  have  proved  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult where  local  boards  and  district  lines  have  to  be  considered.  Fi- 
nally, local  jealousy  and  closefistedness  and  individual  indifference 
have  often  resulted  in  short  terms  and  underpaid  teachers,  a  meager 
course  of  study  with  the  usual  results — non-enrollment  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  school  population,  irregularity  of  attendance,  and 
early  dropping  out  of  school. 

Local  adminisfraftve  units. — This  State  has  not  in  every  respect 
followed  the  natural  trend  of  local  administration  outlined  above — 
1.  e.,  beginning  with  the  small  district  and  later  turning  from  it  to 
something  more  practicable  for  an  up-to-date  agricultural  common- 
wealth. The  first  territorial  superintendent  of  schools.  Gen.  W.  II.  H. 
Beadle,  himself  reared  under  the  township  system  in  Indiana,  an- 
ticipated the  organization  of  small  districts  by  having  the  present 
township  system  included  in  the  code.  However,  the  great  mistake 
made  in  this  State  was  to  give  the  township  imit  the  same  kind  of 
school  administration  as  in  the  one-school  district.  In  this  respect 
the  South  Dakota  township  district  differs  from  that  of  Indiana, 
which  may  explain  the  doubtful  success  of  the  unit  in  South  Dakota. 

The  evolution  in  local  administration  in  the  State,  as  it  appears  to 
the  casual  student,  may  finally  be  summarized  thus:    The  large  un- 
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organized  county  forms  a  single  county  district  under  control  of  the 
provernor.  In  the  organized  counties  the  settled  portions  are  divided 
l»y  the  county  commissioners  into  township  districts  of  one  or  more 
congressional  townships.  In  the  older  settled  counties  these  large 
township  units  are  disintegrating  into- small  one-school  districts  (1) 
because  of  immoderate  desire  to  have  the  school  as  near  one's  own 
home  as  possible,  or  (2)  because  the  administration  of  the  larger 
districts  has  occasionally  proved  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  A'  re- 
action is  beginning  to  set  in  against  the  small  districts;. but  usually 
this  does  not  take  place  until  after  the*  community  has  suffered  from 
all  the  inherent  weaknesses  that  belong  to  the  small,  helpless  district. 
Consolidation  of  small  districts  is  finally  being  resorted  to  as  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem. 

The  township  district  is  managed  by  a  school  board  of  three  mem- 
bejs,  who  have  complete  control  of  all  the  schools'  within  the  dis- 
trict. If  the  district  happens  to  contain  three  or  four  schoolhouses, 
educational*  advantages  are  usually  fairly  equalized  among  them; 
but  if  they  have  more  than  three  schools,  some  of  these  are  likely  to 
be  neglected.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek;  the  three  board 
members  are  usually  distributed  over  the  district  so  that  each  mem- 
ber lives  near  his  own  school.  In  the  board  meeting  he  is  inclined  to 
use  his  influence  to  the  end  that  this  school  gets  "  what  is  coming  to 
it/''  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  unrepresented  schools.  Because  of  this 
the  unrepresented  portions  of  the  large  districts  are  prone  to  start  a 
movement  to  organize  small  districts  of  their  own.  This  statement 
is  not  meant  as  a  condemnation  of  all  township  districts,  as  the  com- 
mittee found  many  well-administered  township  districts.  The  town- 
ship organization  is  assuredly  preferable  to  the  local  district;  but 
neither  seems  adequate  to  present  needs. 

The  study  of  the  prevailing  school  districts  has  disclosed  that: 

1.  Small  school  boards  are  ineffective  and  impracfi/^ahle, — South 
Dakota  has  approximately  4,500  school  districts,  each  in  charge  of 
three  local  trustees.  This  makes  a  small  army  of  about  13,500  men. 
A  well-settled  county  has  from  50  to  300  or  more  trustees.  Such  an 
organization  is  inexcusable.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  half 
a  hundred  men  can  be  found  in  an  ordinary  county  suited  by  tem- 
perament and  training  to  fill  all  these  positions.  Even  if  the  men 
could  be  found,  there  is  neither  business  reason  nor  educational  reason 
for  bringing  such  a  large  force  into  the  management  of  the  schools. 

2.  Bowrd  members  often  m^isdirecf  thAr  efforts. — Many  board 
members  give  their  time  freely  to  the  schools,  and  in  some  instances 
to  good  purpose.  But,  generally,  their  efforts  spent  are  misdirected 
because  they  lack  Icnowledge  of  educational  needs. 

3.  Inequality  of  school  support. — Wealthy  districts  are  sometimes 
controlled  by  men  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keep  taxes  down.    In  neigh- 
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boring  districts,  with  smaller  aggregate  wealtiL,  it  may  happen  that 
the  school  plant  is  modem  and  satisfactory  because  the  men  there 
tax  the  community  to  the  limit 

On  general  principles  the  whole  wealth  of  the  State  should  be 
made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  State.  This  is 
both  right  and  just,  for  education  is  a  State  function,  to  be  supported 
like  other  similar  functions.  ^VVTiile  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  survey 
committee  that  the  State  should  levy  a  State  tax  for  school  purposes 
(see  p.  55),  the  same  principle*  should  be  applied  to  the  county.  The 
school  district  has  proved  too  small  to  be  intrusted  with  final  legisla- 
tion in  such  matters  as  taxation.  Taxation  for  general  educational 
purposes  should  be  vested  in  the  larger  natural  unit  of  civil  admin- 
istration— ^the  county. 

4.  Selection  of  teachers. — Teachers  are  chosen  by  the  local  boards, 
who  do  mudh  as  they  please  in  these  matters.  Some  counties  which 
have  superintendents  of  exceptional  personality  allow  these  edu- 
cators a  free  hand  in  placing  teachers,  but  this  condition  is  unfor- 
tunately exceptional.  The  prevailing  practice  of  selecting  teachers 
by  local  boards  has  led  to  serious  abuses  that  need  not  be  mentioned 
here.  Suffice  it  to  reassert  that  the  average  school  board  in  rural 
districts  is  unable  to  choose  teachers  wisely.  This  duty  should  be 
vested  in  some  educational  authority  in  closer  touch  with  the  teach- 
ers and  with  the  schools  that  are  training  the  teachers. 

5.  Small  difitricfs  are  utud)^  to  meet  modem  cofivrrvwrdty  need^. — 
The  small  one-teacher  district  does  not  ha\^  within  its  boimdaries 
what  is  neceesary  to  make  a  modem  community  school  (see  p.  71). 
The  district  school  in  South  Dakota  devotes  its  energies  to  the  tool 
subjects  almost  wholly.  Few  pupils  complete  the  prescribed  course 
of  study.  The  schools  are  not  organized  to  attract  and  hold  the 
larger  boys  and  girls,  and  most  of  the  schools  are  unable  to  provide 
the  social  aspects  required  of  modern  eilucation.  The  small  one- 
teacher  district  is  imquestionably  responsible  for  the  following  fun- 
damental weaknesses  from  which  aU  are  suffering:  Konattendance 
of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population;  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance ;  and  great  wastage  in  attendance  due  to  lack  of  interest  in  pre- 
scribed school  work. 

Proposed  plan  of  school  district  reorgmdzati&ii, — The  survey  com- 
mittee recommends  the  following  reorganization  of  existing  conmaon 
school  districts  in  the  State: 

1.  Legal  disestablishment  of  all  cpmmon  school  districts  as  now 
organized  in  all  counties  with  a  school  population  of  more  than  2,000 
children  of  school  age  outside  of  present  independent  districts,*  and 
the  ostalJishment  in  lieu  thereof  of  the  county  as  a  single  school  dis- 

1  Or  In  lieu  thereof  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  school  age  per  mjuare  mile  In  the 
county  to  be  determined  by  law. 
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trict;  peniiissive  disestablishn\ent  of  similar  districts  iii  all  other 
counties,  and  their  reestablishment  as  single  county  districts. 

2.  'Election  of  a  county  board  of  education  for  each  county  in  the 
State  to  supplant  the  present  district  boards  in  all  counties  organized 
on  the  county-district  plan  and  to  have  such  powers  and  duties  in  all 
other  counties  as  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  VII. 

The  reeofmne^idations  emplamed. — The  firat  recommendation  pro- 
vitles  for  an  effective  plan  of  school  organization.  The  "  county  unit 
organization,"  by  which  name  it  is  commonly  known,  has  proved  tho 
most  fiatisfaotory  of  all  forms  of  organization,  wherever  it  has  been 
properly  safeguarded.  In  one  or  two  States  it  is  not  satisfactory, 
because  under  it  the  people  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  rights  they 
fonfterly  had.  This  is  not  true  of  the  plan  proposed  for  South 
Dakota  in  the  present  and  the  following  chapter. 

1.  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  members  of  the  county  board  are 
el«;ted  by  the  people  from  among  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
county.  This  allows  the  people  toTetain  the  reins  of  government  in  a 
large  way. 

2.  In  all  counties  reorganized  under  the  county-unit  plan  each 
school  community  will  be  represented  before  the  county  board  i>y 
one  subdirector.  (See  Chapter  VII.)  This  is  really  more  than 
is  true  of  some  schools  under  the  present  system,  as  the  schools  in 
township  districts  of  more  than  three  schools  are  often  grossly 
neglected  if  a  board  member  do©^  not  live  near  such  school.  This  is 
of  course  not  invariably  true,  but  altogether  too  often. 

3.  Under  the  county  plan  the  county  will  become  the  unit  of  taxa- 
tlou,  which  is  eminently  fair;  bnt  this  is  not  done  to  the  exclusion  of 
local  tax  rights.  For  extraordinary  purposes  the  school  community 
retains  the  right  to  levy  taxes  and  issue  bonds.    (See  Chapter  IX.) 

4.  The  most  vital  phase  of  the  whole  problem  is  just  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  counties  to  be  classed  under  "  compulsory  *'. 
and  "permissive"  county  unit.  This  form  of  govermuent  operates 
most  satisfactorily  in  well-settled  counties.  Judged  by  the  expe- 
rience elsewhere  2,000  children  of  school  age  should  be  the  minimum 
measure  for  a  cpngressional  county  of  16  townships,  or  about  three 
and  one-half  persons  per  square  mile.  A  basis  of  not  less  than 
/Arw^  and  one -half  persons  of  school  age  per  square  mile  would  prob- 
ably prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  flat  minimum  of  2,000  persons 
of  school  age,  as  the  latter  would  exclude  some  of  the  small  but  well- 
populated  counties,  and  include  several  of  the  large  but  sparsely 
sealed  counties. 
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Chapter  VII. 

COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 


For  tlie  greatest  administrative  efficiency  in  education  the  unit  of 
administration  should  conform  geographically  to  the  unit  used  for 
civil  administration.  In  South  Dakota  the  county  is  the  civil  admin- 
istrativ;e  unit;  it  is  also  the  legal  unit  for  supervision  of  schools.  " But 
the  legal  9c*hool  districts  administer  all  matters  of  vital  importance 
in  public-school  education.  While  local  school  administration  is,  in 
theory  at  least,  the  most  democratic,  it  has  proved  in  pi'uctice  both 
wasteful  and  inefficient. 

The  pi*esont  chapter  deals  with  two  important  factors  in  county 
school  organization:  (1)  The  present  county  superintendency;  and 
(2)  a  more  practicable  county  system*  of  administration  and  super- 
vision. 

The  South  Dakota  county  superintendency. — In  this  State  county 
superintendents  have  charge  of  the  professional  management  of  all 
schools  in  villages  of  less  than  1,000  population  and  in  the  open- 
countiy  districts.  This  means  that  county  superintendents  are 
charged  with  the  supervision. of  5,205  schools  in  a  total  of  5,492,  and 
88,842  pupils  enix>lled  in  a  total  of  134,136  pupils.  The  office  is  elec- 
tive and  political.  The  term  of  office  is  two- years,  and  no  superin- 
tendent may  hold  office  for  more  than  two  consecutive  tenns.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  office,  the  candidate  must  be  "  the  holder  of  a  regular 
first-grade  certificate  or  a  certificate  of  higher  grade  valid  in  tho 
State/'  The  minimum  salary  pi-escribed  by  law.  is  $000  per  anniun 
and  the  maximum  $2,000.  An  amount  not  to  exceed  $400  per  annum 
is  allowed  for  necessaiy  traveling  exp>enses. 

The  law  provides  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  may, 
when  in  their  judgment  it  shall  be  necessary,  authorize  the  county 
superintendents  v.i  counties  having  more  than  75  schools  to  appoint 
deputy  superint^^ndents  during  such  time  and  at  such  salary  or  com- 
pensation as  said  board  of  commissioners  may  determine.  This 
means,  in  practice,  that  a  deputy  superintendent  may  or  may  not  be 
appointed,  according  as  the  county  commissioners^  are  or  are  not  in- 
terested in  educational  matters. 

The  powers  and  duties  conferre<l  on  the  county  superintendent  do 
not  make  this  official  the  leader  he  should  be  in  county  educational 
32 
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matters.  He  is  by  law  "  charged  with  the  general  superyision  of  the 
schools  of  his  county.  In  towns  having  less  than  1,000  inhabitants 
he  shall  have  authority  to 'direct  supervision."  The  superintendent's 
specific  duties  are  to  visit  each  school  in*  his  county  as  frequently  as 
possible:  to  supervise  the  teaching  process;  to  inspect  grounds, 
buildings,  etc ;  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  his  acts,  and  a  register 
of  all  the  tea^fhers  employed ;  to  make  annual  and  special  reports  to 
the  State  superintendent;  to  encourage  and  hold  annual  teachers' 
institutes  and.  occasional  teachers'  associations;  to  encourage  higher 
standards  of  teaching  and  employment  of  better  teachers;  to  encour- 
age reading  circles;  and  to  conduct  annual  contests  in  aginculture, 
industrial  arts,  and  home*  economics. 

Who  tJie  South  Dakota  county  superintendents  are. — ^Members  of 
the  sur\'ey  committee  met  the  county  superintendents  in  groups  at 
called  meetings  or  saw  them  as  individuals  at.  work  in  their  counties. 
There  are  many  strong,  well-prepared  men  and  women  among  them, 
but  also  some  who  could  never  obtain  the  office  of  a  county  superin- 
tendent were  it  not  for  the  ups  and  downs  of  party  politics. 

Tlie  following  data  are  gleaned  from  questionnaires  answered  by 
each  of  the  county  superintendents  in  the  State,  a  detailed  tabulation 
of  which  appears  in  the  appendix  of  this  bulletin. 

1.  Tenure. — There  are  64  superintendents,  of  whom  36  are  women. 
Thirty  superintendents  have  held  office  one  year  only,  and  one  sux)er- 
intendcnt  alone  is  in  her  ninth  year  (having  begun  a  third  term, 
though  the  terms  have  not  been  successive).  In  other  words,  there 
is  absolutely  no  permanency  in  this  important  office.  The  State  law 
makes  the  office  a  political  plum  to  be  passed  around  with  the  rest 
of  the  lay  offices  of  the  county,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  prof esaonal  office 
of  the  highest  importance,  to  be  held  for  an  indefinite  tenure  by  pro- 
fea^ional  educators  only. 

2.  Aye, — Tlie  average  age  of  the  present  incumbents  is  38.68  years 
for  men  and  35.54  years  for  women;  the  median  ages  are  respec- 
tively 37  and  33  years. 

3.  Salaries. — The  amount  paid  for  county  superintendents'  salaries 
iluring  the  past  year  was  $87,565.-08.  The  travel  allowance  varied 
from  $85  to.  the  legal  maximum  of  $400  per  annum.  Forty-three  of 
the  coimty  superintendwits  reported  the  maximum  allowance.  The 
average  annual  salary  of  the  county  superintendents  was  $1,368.23, 
the  average  total  expense  for  the  office,  $2,400.05.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  maintenance  of  the  office,  including  salaries  for  deputies  and 
clerks,  was  $153,003.22.  Four  counties.  Brown,  Day,  Pennington,  and 
Perkins,  have  deputies  with  salaries  placed  respectively  at  $1,020, 
$780,  $1,000,  and  $850.  Thirty-seven  counties  i-eported  clerical  help, 
25  being  for  full  time  and  12  for  part  time.  The  salaries  paid  these 
helpers  varied  from  $3  per  day  to  $900  per  annum. 
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4.  Edue&iWH. — Fifty -two  supadnteBdeiits  reported  high -school 
attendance — 28  having  compieted  fonr-year  courses;  11  have  had 
three  years'  work  in  high  school ;  13,  two  years  or  less;  while  12  have 
had  no  hi^-school  education  at  alL 

Forty-eight  superintendaats  have  had  additional  jureparatiixi — ^25 
in  univ^-aity  or  coU^e,  and  23  in  normal  sdu>olB.  Twelve  hold 
degrees  from  e<^ege  or  univw^ty;  of  these,  4  have  the  degree  of 
A.  B.;  3  the  degree  of  B.  &;  2,  M.  A.;  1,  Ph.  G.;  1  B.  K;  and  1  ^L  IE.. 
Of  the  23  who  have  had  professional  preparati<»i,  8  have  had  three 
years  or  more;  12,  two  years  or  more;  and  3,  less  than  two  years. 

Twelve  superintendents  have  had  high-scho(d  courses  only ;  7  have 
attended  high  school  and  college;  14,  high  school  and  normal  school ; 
5,  high-  school  and  university ;  7,  college  and  normal  school ;  and  3, 
high  school,  college,  and  university. 

5.  Tiine  devoted  to  classroom  supervision. — ^Elight  superintendents 
reported  devoting  one-half  of  their  time  to  classroom  supervision; 
8  gave  one-third  of  their  time;  11,  one- fourth ;  21,  one-sixth ;  12,  one- 
tenth;  and  the  rest  none.  Sixteen  of  the  64  reported  just  enou^ 
time  to  classroom  practice  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  office  tenure  is  too  short  to 
make  possible  the  initiation  and  prosecution  of  concerted,  well- 
organized  policies  to  upbuild  the  schools.  No  sooner  has  a  superin- 
tendent got  big  plans  under  way  than  he  must  yield  to  a-  successor, 
who,  likely  as  not,  is  pledged  to  some  other  policy.  To  remove  the 
office  from  party  politics  and  make  its  tenure  indefinite  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  make  the  superintendent  the  chief  educational  official  of 
the  county  as  he  should  be. 

The  salaries  are  insufficient  to  attract  well-prepared,  experienced 
men  and  women  to  the  office.  Many  superintendents  receive  only 
the  mininnim  of  $900.  At  all  times,  but  particularly  in  these  war 
times,  such  an  allowance  is  scarcely  enough  to  hold  body  and  soul 
together,  to  say  nothing  about  using  a  part  of  the  income  for  pro- 
fessional improvement. 

The  academic  and  professional  qualifications  required  to  qualify 
for  the  office  are  too  low.  Only  educators  of  long  successful  experi- 
ence, holding  college  or  university  degrees,  or  advanced-course  nor- 
mal-school diplomas  and  State  certificates  or  life  diplomas  should 
be  eligible. 

The  superintendent  should  finally  have  an  adequate  working  staflf 
to  aid  him  in  giving  the  county  an  efficient  system  of  administration 
and  supervision  such  xx&  the  law  assumes  that  he  gives. 

Increasing  importtmoe  of  the  county  swperivtemdency. — The  first 
county  superintendencies  in  the  United  States  were  organized  to 
administer  and  apportion  the  school  funds,  to  keep  records  of  school 
population  and  attendance,  to  enforce  the  school  laws,  and  in  other 

vs  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.    These  duties  did  not  require 
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tfij  particular  qfuaJitios  4Mr  traimng;  therefore,  the  positions  could 
be  tilled  in  the  sajiie  way  as  other  ciTdl  offices  in  the  county,  tiirough 
seasonal  election  by  the  general  electorate. 

The  rapid  cihanges  in  rural  life  have  thrust  new  responsibilities 
on  the  county  superintendent  as  well  as  on  his  teachers.  He  still 
retains  the  clerical  and  financial  duties  given  the  office  at  the  time 
of  its  founding.  The  instructional  work  in  the  schools  has  giown 
vfustly  in  scope  and  importance  and  should  receive  much  of  his  time. 
The  improvement  of  teaching  staffs  by  mean&  of  reading-circle 
work,  institutes,  and  teachers'  associations  is  another  new  task  falling 
to  him.  He  should,  finally,  be  a  rural  and  agricultural  expert  who 
can  inspire,  guide,  and  assist  in  organization  for  rural  leadership. 

Such  a  multiplicity  of  school  work  is  quite  beyond  the  abilities  of 
a  person  diosen  merely  for  clerical  aptness  from  the  general  electo- 
rate. It  demands,  in  a  word,  a  good  organizer,  a  person  of  excep- 
tional business  ability,  a  professional  supervisor  with  good  ability 
to  assist  his  teachers,  a  person  of  unlimited  energy  and  the  courage 
of  his  convictions, 

A  proposed  county  sy stein  of  educdtion.—Th^  important  position 
of  chief  coimty  educational  officer  in  South  Dakota  can,  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  survey  committee,  best  attain  its  highest  efficiency  and 
most  effectively  influence  school  education  through  a  complete  re- 
or^nization  of  the  whole  system  of  county  schools.  This  can  be 
done  effectively  and  economically  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  genuine  democracy  in  education. 

The  survey  committee,  to  this  end,  recommends : 

1.  The  organization  of  a  county  board  of  education  to  have  the 
management  of  the  educational  affairs  of  each  county. 

2.  The  election,  by  the  county  board  of  education,  of  a  professional 
county  superintendent  to  be  the  chief  educational  official  of  the 
county  and  executive  officer  of  the  hoard. 

The  county  hoard  of  education. — This  board  should  in  organiza- 
tion and  functions  be  a  protat\^pe  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of 
education.  It  should  be  composed  of  five  citizens  selected  from  the 
county  at  large,  known  for  their  ability  and  probity,  elected  for  a 
five-year  term  from  at  large  over  the  county,  one  member  to  retire 
each  year.  Vacancies  on  the  board  should  be  filled  by  the  coimty 
board  of  conmtissioners  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  board  should 
receive  all  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  a  reasonable  per  diem 
to  compensivte  them  for  their  time.  The  board  should  be  strictly 
legislative,  leaving  the  executive  duties  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Tlie  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  education,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education,  within  their 
respective  counties. 
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2.  To  elect  the  county  superintendent,  and  appoint  a  deputy  super- 
intendent and  all  necessary  supervisors  and  office  assistants;  also 
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to  elect  one  subdiroctor  for  each  school  community  within  their  juris- 
diction, provided  the  county  is  organized  on  the  county  unit  plan. 

3.  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  county  schools  in  counties  of  more 
than  2.000  children  of  school  age,  and  in  such  other  counties  as  may 
take  advantage  of  the  county  unit  act,  including  the  closing  of  un- 
necessary schools,  building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools  and 
conveying  children  to  school,  and  organizing  rural  high  schools.* 

4.  To  elect  all  teachers  needed  in  the  county  schools  on  nomina- 
tion by  the  county  superintendent. 

»  See  note  on  pag*-  30. 
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5.  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county,  under  legal  Imiitations;  and  to  expend  the  funds  thus  pro- 
cured to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  county. 

6.  To  exercise  all  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumerated  above, 
bat  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools. — In  electing  its  chief,  execu- 
tive official,  the  county  superintendent,  the  county  board  of»  educa- 
tion should  not  be  restricted  to  the  county  or  even  the  State.  The 
best  candidate  from  anywhere  in  the  country  is  none  too*  good* 
y either  should  the  board  be  restricted  by  a  candidate's  religion,  party 
affiliation,  or  sex.  The  term  of  office  should  at  first  be  probationary, 
though  never  less  than  four  years.  Thereafter  it  should  become  per- 
manent. The  salary  should  be  not  less  than  $2,500  per  annum  in  all 
county  unit  counties,  and  n6t  less  than  $1,500  in  counties  not  so 
organized. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  should  be — 

1-  To  act  ^  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and 
to  execute,  under  their  direction,  the  educational  policies  determined 
upon  by  the  board. 

2.  To  act  as  chief  educational  official  of  the  county,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  should  represent  the  coiinty  board  of  education. 

3.  To  see  that  the  compulsory  attendance  act  is  enforced  and  the 
child  welfare  laws  obeyed. 

•L  To  nominate,  for  appointment  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, one  deputy  superintendent  or  professional  supervisor  for  each 
fifty  schools  within  his  jurisdiction. 

5.  To  supervise  the  -classroom  practice  of  all  county  schools,  either 
in  person  or  through  his  a^istants. 

C.  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  county  board,  and  have  chai*ge, 
under  direction  of  the  board,  of  all  schools,  including  continuation 
school  activities,  night  schools,  part-time  schools,  short  courses,  etc., 
undertaken  for  promotion  of  vocational  and  other  education  within 
the  county. 

7.  To  have  charge  of  health,  education  in  the  county,  incljading 
h<*alth  inspection  done  in  conjunction  with  the  county  board*  of 
h«HiUh,  and.  to  direct  the  work  of  the  county  nurse,  if  such  a  one  is 
appointed. 

8.  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  in  his  county, 
and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

9.  To  examine  candidates  for  special  teachers'  certificates. 

10.  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  office. 

7»888*— 18 i 
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SCHOOL  POPULATION,  ENROLLMENT,  AND  ATTEND- 

ANCE. 


The  best  eridence  by  which  to  judge  the  eflfectiveness  of  a  school 
system  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  utilize<i  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
liiimity  or  State.  If  a  school  system  is  well  organized  and  firmly 
administered,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population  will  be  en- 
rolled in  the  schools.  If  the  teachers  in  char^  understand  their 
tasks  well,  treat  the  children  as  they  should  te  treated,  and  teach 
subjt^ct  matter  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  a  large-  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment  will  be  regular  in  attendance.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people  neglect  to  make  full  use  of  the  school^ or  the  chil- 
dren lack  interest  in  their  studies  and  attend  school  irregularly,  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  schools  are  poorly  organized  and  man- 
aged, and  are  not  well  adapted  to  conmiunity  needs. 

The  present  chapter  discusses  the  topics  of  school  population,  en- 
rollment, and  daily  attendance  in  South  Dakota.  From  the  discus- 
sion it  is  easy  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  schools  meet  the  reasoiuvble 
expectations  of  the  people. 

The  Hchool  popuXation, — The  schools  of  South  Dakota  are  legally 
open  to  children  over  6  and  under  21  years  of  age.  The  compulsory 
school  age  includes  all  children  between:  8*  and  18  years.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  children  enter  school  before  they  are  6  years, 
though  very  few  continue  in  the  public  schools  till  they  are  21.  In 
this  State  the  total  range  of  school  population  is  estimated  by  tho 
X^'^nited  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  193.417.  Several 
thousand  children  under  6  years  of  age  are  enrolled,  although  tho 
legal  school  age  is  "over  6  years  and  under  21  years.''  This  group 
includes  176.807  children  and  youths.  Unfortunately,  the  department 
of  public  instruction  does  not  divide  the  school  population  into  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  higher  school  groups.  To  obtain  the  recjuired 
data  considerable  work  was  entailed  on  the  survey  committee.  Tho 
elementary  school  group  is  119,194.  Tliis  group  and  the  other  groups 
given  l)elow  are  based  on  figures  obtained  from  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  are  at  least  fairly  accurate.  The  high  school  population 
is  42,655  and  the  college  group,  15,018.  Figure  5  shows  the  range  in 
school  population  graphically. 
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The  niTftl  school  population  haa  made  little  change  in  the  past 
fiv^-y^u:  period,  showing,  indeed,  a  slight  decline  between  1911  and 
1M4,  due  probably  to  the  land  nidi  and  later  "  proving  up  "  on  claims 
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and  returns  to  town  and  homes  in  other  States.  Since  1914  there 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  school  population.  The  independent 
fechools  have  shown  a  regular  increase  for  the  five-year  period,  being 
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^^10  in  1911  and  54,325  in  1916.  It  appears  (figs.  6  and  7)  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  this  school  population  makes  no  use  of  the 
srhools  placed  at  their  dispK)sal  by  the  State.  Thus  in  1916  only  72.4 
per  cent  of  the  rural  school  population  and  83.4  per  cent  of  the  in- 
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dependent  school  population  attended  school.  If  the  South  Dakota 
schools  were  100  per  cent  efficient  and  the  people  were  100  per  cent ' 
able  and  willing  to  utilize  the  schools,  a  somewhat  larger  per  cent 
of  the  school  population  would  be  enrolled  in  the  schools;  although 
it  could  not  reach  100  per  cent,  since,  as  was  stated  above,  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  people  are  already  engaged  in  life  activities. 

Figured  on  the  basis  of  the  school  population  between  5  and  18 
years  of  age,  the  enrollment  is  even  less  satisfactory,  being  81.04  per 
cent  in  1889-90;  74.49  per  cent  in  1899-1900;  77.70  per  cent  in  1909- 
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10;  and  only  69.35  per  cent  in  1915-16.  This  gradual  decline  in 
enrollment  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
legal  entrance  age  than  formerly,  although  there  is  no  evidence  at 
hand  to  prove  the  assertion.  But  just  how  does  South  Dakota  com- 
pare in  school  enrollment  with  other  Middle  Western  and  Western 
States?  Table  6  is  the  answer  to  this  query.  The  State  ranks  twen- 
tieth in  a  gi'oup  of  22  States.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  more  of 
the  school  population  would  be  enrolled  if  the  schools  had  the  requi- 
site drawing  power  and  if  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  en- 
forced without  fear  or  favor. 
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Tablk  6. — Per  cent  of  school  populaiiot^   (children  heticcen  5  and  IS  if  cam) 
enrolled  in  the  Xorth  Central  and  Western  States,  19J6,* 


1.  CaUfornia: 04.47 

2.  loira W).  11 

3.  Wyoming 88.04 

4.  rtah 85.90 

5.  Nebraska 84.84 

6.  Idaha- 84.68 

7.  Kansas— ^ 83.28 

8.  MIcblgaa 82.62 

9.  Colorado -  81.94 

10.  Ariaona 81.54 

U.  MlssouH 81.08 


12.  lodlajia 80. 1» 

1.3.  MinnesoU 7».  01 

14.  Orej^oD 77.61 

15.  NVvada 76.27 

16.  Ohio 74-34 

17.  Washioi^ton 73.01 

18.  North   DakoU 72.  i*0 

19.  Illinois . -_—  71.64 

to.  South  DakoU "-'*    s-'- 

21.  Wisconsin 6*;.  Tr» 

22.  New   Mexico 64.79 


Compulsorif  school  attendance. — ^The  compulsory  attendance  pe- 
riod in  this  State  includes  children  from  8  to  16  years  of  age.  The 
compulsory  period  is  longer  than  in  some  States,  though  none  too 
long,  as  ma}'  be  seen  from  the  age-grade  tables  (pp.  45),  ac^rding 
to  which  several  thousand  children  between  the  age^  of  16  and  10 
years  are  still  in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  real  question  is,  Can  the  attendance  law  now  on  the  statute 
books  be  satisfactorily  enforced  ?  In  the  towns  and  cities,  yes ;  but 
in  rural  districts  it  is  more  difficjilt.  The  law  provides  for  a  paid 
truant  officer  for  towns  and  cities,  who  works  under  the  direction  of 
the  city  superintendent  and  local  board  of  education.  For  the  rural 
schools  the  county  sup>erintendent  is  ex  officio  truant  officer.  En- 
forcement of  the  act  here  depends  on  the  superintendent's-  initiative 
and  fearlessness.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  habitual 
truancy  cases  till  they  are  of  long  standing;  in  the  second  place,  the 
votes  of  these  people  are  cast  in  the  biennial  election  for  or  a^ain-t 
the  county  superintendent,  which  makes  the  whole  a  delicate  matter 
to  handle.  Of  the  64  superintendents,  35  reported  the  law  well 
enforced;  5  rep>orted  that  it  was  not  enforced  in  their  counties; 
and  24  declared  it  was  not  as  well  enforced  as  it  might  be. 

Under  the  reorganization  proposed  in  Chapter  VII  these  difficul- 
ties could  be  obviated.  The  superintendent  would  become  rc*>:pc>n- 
sible  for  his  acts  solely  to  the  county  board  and  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction,  and  he  would  have  clerical  assistants  to  help 
him  administer  the  county  school  system  on  a  modem  plane.  The 
teachers,  also  appointed  by  the  county  board,  could  be  directed  to 
make  monthly  reports  to  the  county  superintendent,  on  specially 
prepared  blanks,  stating  just  what  number  of  children  and  who, 
coming  within  the  law,  are  not  enrolled.  Tlie  county  superintendent, 
on  behalf  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  State  department 
of  education,  should  then  begin  immediate  proceedings  under  the 
law. 

DaUy  attendance  and  school  enrollment, — An  efficient  schf>ol  sys- 
tem not  alone  enrolls  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children,  but  it  holds  all 

*  Montana  not  reported. 
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who  are  physically  and  mentally,  fit  in  daily  attendance  until  they 
have  at  least  finished  the  elementary-school  course.  Inclement 
weather^  long  distance  to  school,  bad  roads,  and,  particularly,  lag- 
ging interest  in  school  work  contribute  to  irregularity  of  attendance. 
In  an  ^efficient  system,  such  as  tlie  county  unit  can  provide,  schools 
are  erected  where  they  are  needed  and  nowhere  else ;  the  schools  are 
larger,  the  teachers  better — ^because  better  paid;  and  the  work  is 
made  interesting  and  attractive  enough  to  sustain,  in  the  children,  a 
desire  to  be  regular  in  attendance. 

That  school  conditions  in  South  Dakota  are  far  from  satisfactory 
is  evidenced  by  the  poor  daily  attendance  on  tlie  already  small  eu- 
rolbnent.  In  1910  the  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools 
was  only  64  per  cent;  in  1913  the  attendance  reached  75.7  per  cent ; 
but  in  1915-16  it  was  down  to  70  per  cent.  With  the  enrollment  at 
69.35  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  the  actual  attendance  on  the 
basis  of  school  population  (1916)  would  be  48.54  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  less  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  actually  use  the 
schools  of  the  State,  day  by  day,  throughout  the  short  school  year. 
In  daily  attendance  South  Dakota  again  ranks  in  twentieth  place 
in  a  group  of  23  States,  Illinois  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  with 
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an  attendance  of  B9.d  per  cent  and  Oregon  second  with  89.7.  The 
average  for  the  United  States  is  T5.5  per  cent,  which  is  5.5  higher 
than  for  South  Dakota.  Low  daily  attendance,  even  more  than  poor 
enrollment,  can  be  traced  directly  to  an  ineffective  teaching  process, 
due  perhaps  more  to  the  small  unit  organization  and  all  the  weak- 
nesses that  go  with  it  than  to  anything  else. 

Length  of  the  school  year. — The  next  question  is.  How  many  days 
in  the  year  are  tlie  schools  kept  open  for  teaching  purposes?  In 
1889-90  the* schools  of  the  State  were  kept  open  145  days;  in  1899- 
1900  they  were  open  only  129.1  days;  in  1909-10  this  increased  to 
105,9  days;  and  in  1915-16  to  170  days.  The  actual  average  attend- 
ance of  each  person  enrolled  was  only  118.9  days.  Figure  8  shows 
graphically  the  length,  in  months,  of  2,400  rural  schools. 

This  important  factor  in  school  administration  has  "been  ap- 
proached by  the  committee  from  another  angle.  A  study  was  made, 
with  the  help  of  the  county  superintendents  and  teachei*s,  of  two 
rural  schools  in  each  county,  one  school  being  classed  as  "good," 
the  other  as  'Hndifferent"  The  study  included  a  calculation  from 
the  school  registers  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  shows  exactly  how 
many  or  how  few  days  these  children  have  spent  in  school.  Figure  9 
makes  the  standard  of  nine  school  months  for  eight'  yeai*s  the  basis 
of  tlie  graph.  On  this  basis  it  is  seen  that  the  30  schools  are  open 
for  pupils,  on  the  average,  only  88  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the 
standard ;  and  the  average  number  of  days  in  the  school  life  of  these 
177  pupils  is  only  ^  per  cent  of  the  standard. 
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This  fundamental  weakness  in  South  Dakota's  public-school  sys- 
tem is  contrasted  in  the  following  figures  with  the  length  of  the  school 
year  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  schools  in  the  Canadian  Province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Rural  J  toirrij  ajul  rill  age  schools. 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910      :      1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

163 
197 
188 

1915 

1916 

155.0 
204.0 
179.5 

148.61 
205.40 
177.00 

146.46 
209.08 
152.63 

157.89 
202.20 
160.10 

154.17 

193.57 
158.59 

158.0 
187.0 
163.0 

151.00 
192.00 
165.44 

167 
192 
183 

167 
201 
184 

195 
202 
196 

Saskatchewan  was  carved  out  of  the  old  North  West  Territory 
about  12  years  ago.  It  has  realized  from  the  inception  of  its  provin- 
cial life  that  to  utilize  liberally  the  school  plants  which  have  been 
provided  at  gi^at  outlay  is  good  policy.  The  Saskatdiewan  schools 
are  annual  schools,  most  of  them,  being  open  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season  of  the  year.  The  longest  vacation — about  four  weeks — 
comes  usually  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the 
winter  is  most  severe.  Schools  for  an  agricultural  population  should 
be  in  operation  during  the  summer  season,  to  maJce  possible  a  utiliza- 
tion of  the  land  for  gardening  and  agricultural  experimentation — 
out  of  which  the  new  curriculum  must  largely  spring.  South  Dakota 
would  be  wise  to  emulate  the  example  of  Saskatchewan  in  these 
matters. 

Tables  7  and  8  give  the  enrollment  and  attendance  by  months  for 
each  of  two  groups  of  children :  32,000  rural  children  and  15,000  vil- 
lage childi'en  in  South  Dakota.  The  tables  represent  the  best  schools 
in  the  State.  The  32,367  rural  children  enrolled  in  November,  1916, 
are  reduced  to  13,478  in  May,  because  the  schools  close  so  early  in 
the  season.  In  these  respects,  at  least,  the  village  schools  make  a 
much  better  showing. 

Table  7. — School  attendance  by  months—  rural. 


Attendance. 

Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

Decem- 
ber, 1916. 

January, 
1917. 

Febru- 
ary, 1917. 

March, 
1917. 

liS!' 

Number  enrolled 

32,36? 

24,783 

76 

32,342 

24,932 

77 

31,357 

22,817 

72 

29,773 

21,553 

72 

28,159 
20,933 

78 

25,068 

18,696 

74 

A  vArtige  fttt-«Tidftnff* 

Attendance. 

May, 
1917. 

June, 
1917. 

July, 
1917. 

August, 
1917. 

Septem- 
ber, 1917. 

October, 
1917. 

Number  enrolled 

13, 478              851 

23,760  1        28,134 

18,500          22,187 

77                  7ft 

AvArage  attendance 

10,216              665 
74  I              7S 

1 

Percentage  of  attendance. .  -  r ,  - .  
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Table  8. — School  attendance  by  months — village. 


Attendance. 

Novem- 
ber. 1916. 

Decem- 
ber. 1916. 

January, 
1917. 

Febru- 
ary. 1917. 

March, 
1917. 

April, 
1917. 

KmnW^r  enr^Ii^     

12,925 

10,338 

79 

15,525 

13,012 

84 

15,408 

12,415 

79 

15, 107 
12,328 

82 

14,728 

12,251 

83 

r4,110 

A  vaar#^  %ttJ»fi<1fmr<k 

11.886 

IVrrfntne*' <^f  attendance 

86 

Attendance. 

May, 
1917. 

June, 
1917. 

July, 
1917. 

August, 
1917. 

Septem- 
ber, 1917. 

October, 
1917. 

Naxnli^T  enmllwl .        

12,610 

10,793 

86 

15,019 
13,326 

88 

15,839 

AT^rajje  attendance 

13,704 

86 

AJrancement  of  children  m  school, — Normal  children  are  expected 
to  enter  school  in  this  State  at  the  age  of  6  years.  If  they  advance 
one  grade  each  year,  they  should  finish  the  elementary  school  course 
in  their  fourteenth  year.  Any  average  school,  reasonably  well  taught 
and  open  for  8  to  9  months  annually,  should  be  able  to  prepare  the 
pupils  for  their  eighth-grade  examinations  in  8  years'  time. 

The  survey  committee  has  made  an  age-grade  study  of  nearly 
53*000  rural  children  and  nearly  23,000  children  in  village  schools, 
to  ascertain  just  how  early  in  life  the  children  enter  school,  how 
nipid  is  their  advancement,  and  how  well  sustained  their  attendance 
in  school.  The  results  are  tabulated  in  Tables  9  and  10  below.  Table 
9  enrolls  52,923  children;  of  these  10,496  are  in  Grade  I.  Seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  entered  school  before  reaching  the  sixth 
yf*ar.  They  are  under  age  and  ahead  of  their  classes.  Four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  children  are  of  normal  age  and  grade;  while 
-2:277  are  one  year  behind  normal  grade;  648  are  two  years  behind;. 
171,  three  years,  and  so  on.     A  similar  analysis  can  be  applied  to 

Table  10,  with  just  as  interesting  results. 

*  • 

Tabix  0. — Age-grade  of  5S,000  rural  pupils. 


Gndtt. 

1 

1.- 

o 

C 

2 

00<J5 

o 

o 

h 

1= 

o 

h 

o 

fe  a 

32 
o 

SCO 

S2 

0 

k 

0 

t;2 

Over  18  years 
up  to  19. 

Total 
by  gradM. 

I 

n  

l,7w[4.9«) 
18.17^ 

105 

9 

2.239 
2,522 

891 
1,756 
2,171 

n55r 

294 

708 

1.507 

2.148 

126 

269 

865 

1,690 

1.866 

-755- 

89 
16 

5,720 

66 

125 

305 

958 

1,560 

1.600 

51 

61 

153 

438 

985 

1,703 

1.208 

43 
27 

77 

215 

481 

1,013 

1.378 

22 
20 
42 
107 
247 
558 
1,042 

0 

0 

16 

44 

104 

295 

521 

4 
1 
8 

22 
32 
90 
186 
605 

918 

2 
0 
3 

8 

5 

26 

69 

190 

303 

0  '10. 496 
0  '  6,525 

in 

IV 

"555" 

108 
1» 



1 
1 

6,108 
6,632 

V 

106 

Q1^ 

5     6.225 

vi::;;  :::.:::::;:::: 

U         149 

3  :  6.240 

V1I„.  

6 

"TST 
149 

5,199 

24  '  4  959 

VTII...        t k   . 

I 

"^Sr  1,297 
5.284   4,531 

1,608  |1,130 
3,646  [2,110 

68     5.738 

1.816 

6.093 

S.T43 

5,818 

5.619 

92  52  923 
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T.VBLK  10.—. 

igc-gt-Qde  of  23M00 

village  pufiUs 

Grades. 

% 

O 

goo 

o 

O 

So 

o 

25 

o 

h 

or 

o 

Over  13  years 
up  to  14. 

Over  14  years 
up  to  15. 

»o  o 

ii 

O 

h 

o 

go© 

da 

^& 

o 

ii 

r 

492 

7 

2.277 

648 
1.495 

171 

685 

1.299 

58 
180 
663 

748 

10 

48 

238 

335 

925 

3 
19 

80 
194 

718 
864 

2 
9 
43 
54 
341 
689 
777 

3 
1 
9 

26 
151 
353 
746 
6S7 

Tyr 

0 

1 
11 

6 
65 
183 
39.5 
73^ 
1,399 

2 

3,606 

XL 

480 
4Q 
26 

2,826 

m 

510 
364 

5 

2 

26 

91 

449 
760 

0 

1 

2.908 

IV 

i,m 

44 
3 

2,933 

V 

323 

34 

3 

6 

33 

47 

20« 

294 

2,599 

VI 

326 

45 

3 

1,930 

61 

89 

T 

2.571 

VII 

274 

48 
2,200 

2,501 

vni 

3,026 

264 
2,179 

28  '  2.4^ 

Total 

499  12,823 

1           J 

3,280 

1,999 

35 

22, 489 

Tables  11  and  12  summarize  the  data  contained  respectively  in 
Tables  9  and  10.  These  summaries  show  conclusively  that  the  niral 
and  village  children  have  not  made  the  normal  advancement  in 
school  that  might  have  been  expected.  The  tables  disclose  these  two 
facts:  (1)  That  an  imusually  large  number  of  children — rural  51.17 
per  cent  and  village  39.87  per  cent — are  over  age,  and  one  or  more 
years  behind  normal  standing;  and  (2)  that  the  wastage  up  through 
the  grades  is  very  large. 

Table  11. — Rural  children  utider  age,  normal  age,  and  over  age. 


Numl)er  in  each  grade. 

Per  cent  In  each  grade. 

Grade. 

Under 
age. 

Nor- 
mal 
age. 

Over 
age. 

Total. 

Tnder 
age. 

Nor- 
mal 
age. 

Over 
age. 

I 

1,798 
1,037 

960 
1,001 
939 
.     952 
531 
850 

4,960 
2,  .522 
2,171 
2,148 
l,8f)6 
1,600 
l,20s 
1,297 

3,738 
2,966 
2,977 
3,4S3 
3,420 
3,6f<8 
3,220 
3,591 

10,496 
6,52,5 
6,108 
6,632 
6, 2r) 
6, 2  to 
4,950 
6, 73S 

17.13 
15.90 
15.71 
15  09 
15  09 
15.26 
10.71 
14.81 

47.26 
38.65 
35.54 
32.39 
29.97 
25.64 
24.. 36 
22.60 

35  61 

n               

45  4,5 

HI 

48  74 

IV 

52  52 

V V 

54  94 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total 

59.10 
64  93 
C2  59 

8.0<^  1  17,772 

27,083 

52.923 

15.25  1    33  58 

61.17 

Tablk  12. — Village  children  under  age,  normal  age,  athd  over  age. 


I 

II... 
III... 
IV... 
v.... 
VI... 
vn.. 
vui. 


Grade. 


Number  in  each  grade. 


Ter  cent  in  each  grade. 


Under 
ago. 


I- 


492 
4H7 
559 
l,5tKS 
3<>7 
353 
322 
315 


Total ;     4,403 


Nor- 
mal 
age. 


2,277 
1.495 
1,299 
74H 
925 
864 
777 
687 


Over 
age. 


M3 
1,050 

617 
1,307 
l,aS4 
1,402 
1,  IM 


Total. 


3.666 
2.S25 
2,90H 
2, 9.33 

2jm 

2.571 
2,501 
2,4h6 


Undw 
age. 


13.42 
17.23 
19.23 
53  46 
14.12 
13.69 
12  N9 
12.68 


9,072  ,     8,954  I  22,  1S<J  i     19.85 


Nor- 
mal 
age. 


62.11 
52.93 
44.67 
25.51 
35.59 
33  65 
31.06 
27.63 


40.34 


Over 
age. 


24.47 
29.84 
36.1ft 
21.03 
50.29 
52.66 
56.05 
59  69 


39.87 
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Table  13  gives  the  grade  range  of  rural  children,  who,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  should  have  reached*  the  eighth  year.  Out  of  a  total  of 
^J^M  children  who  should  have  reached  the  eighth  grade,  all  except 
1-297,  or  28.62  per  cent,  are  still  below  that  grade. 

Tabu:  13. — Grade  range  of  niral  children  who  utnler  normal  conditions  should 

be  in  eighth  grade. 


Grades. 

In 

Grade 

L 

In 

Grade 

n. 

In 
Grade 

in. 

In 

Grade 

IV. 

In 

Grade 

V. 

In 

Grade 

VI. 

In 
Grade 
VII. 

In 

Grade 

vm. 

Total. 

NtjidTtw  of  pupils 

43 
0.94 

27 
0.59 

77 
1.09 

215 
4.74 

481 
10.60 

1,013 
22.35 

1,378 
30.41 

1,297 
28.62 

4,531 

Percent 

100 
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Fig.  10. 


Figure  10  shows  graphically  the  wastage  up  throii«rh  the  grades. 
Thi.s  graph  is  based  on  the  whole  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
niral  schools.  Grade  1  contains  17,251  pupils;  this  drops  to  10,899 
in  Grade  III,  after  which  it  increases  to  11,053  in  Grade  IV.    This 
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great  variation  is  due  to  loose  classification  of  the  beginners,  wha 
are  often  held  as  repeaters  in  the  first  grade  and  are  later  promoted, 
direct  to  the  third  grade.  When  the  eighth  year  is  reached  only 
7,468  children  remain  out  of  the  much  larger  total  which  was  en- 
rolled in  the  first  grade.  But  now  comes  the  most  serious  break;  of 
all  these  children,  only  1,086  enter  rural  high-school  courses,  dwin- 
dling finally  to  164  students  in  the  last  year.  To  be  sure  some  rural 
pupils  do  manage  to  attend  high  school  in  town. 

As  the  educated  leadership  of  rural  communities  must  come  from 
the  schools,  agricultural  South  Dakota  must  either  seek  this  educa- 
tion away  from  the  open  country  or  go  without  the  leadership. 

Summofy, — ^The  State  has  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  perma- 
nent school  plants.  This  great  investment  is  not  utilized  as  fully  as 
it  should  be.  The  chief  cause  is  indifferent  school  organization  and 
administration,  and  a  teaching  process  that  does  not  give  the  children, 
the  kind  of  instruction  needed  in  this  great  agricultural  State.  This 
is  proved  by  the  comparatively  small  enrollment  of  school  popula- 
tion and  the  low  daily  attendance.  In  enrollment  of  school  population 
the  State  ranks  twentieth  among  the  23  States  comprising  the  Middle 
Western  and  Western  groups;  in  daily  attendance  likewise  it  is 
twentieth.  If  the  daily  attendance  were  reckoned  on  the  basis  of 
school  population  instead  of  on  enrollment,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
school  population  would  be  in  school  daily.  The  school  year  is  ITO 
days  long.  This  is  more  than  in  the  poorer  States,  but  behind  the 
better  States.  The  schools  ought  to  be  reorganized  as  all-year  schools, 
in  keeping  with  the  new  kind  of  school  proposed  later  in  the  report. 
An  average  pupil's  school  life  is  surprisingly  short,  because  of  late 
enrollment  and  irregular  attendance.  Very  few  rural  children,  un- 
fortunately, get  the  advantages  of  secondary  and  higher  schools. 
Nearly  all  the  culture  and  all  the  technical  and  practical  education 
of  South  Dakota  farm  folk  must  be  acquired  in  these  small  schools, 
during  the  short  period  now  allotted  to  school  life.  Every  thought- 
ful person  will  agree  that  the  level  of  cultural  and  practical  leader- 
ship can  not  be  raised  much  before  radical  changes  are  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  small  schools,  chiefly  the  rural  schools. 

Recommendations. — ^The  survey  committee  reconmiends:  1.  A  care- 
ful annual  census  of  the  school  population  in  all  school  districts  of 
I  he  State,  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  now  provided  by  law,  but 
under  immediate  supervision  from  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  on  uniform  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  State.  The 
census  should  classify  the  school  population  as  follows:  5  to  18 
years;  6  to  21  years;  over  8  and  under  16  years;  6  to  14  years:  and 
over  14  to  18  years.  This  would  give  the  desired  basis  for  a  complete 
classification  for  State  and  Federal  uses. 
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2.  The  compulsory  attendance  act  to  be  enforced  by,  and  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  placed  on,  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction workmg  through  the  county  boards  of  education. 

3.  A  system  of  records  to  be  perfected  by  the  State  department  of 
education,  to  be  used  in  transferring  pupils  from  community  to  com- 
munity, that  will  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible. 

4.  A  practical  reorganization  of  the  school  year  as  follows:  The 
school  year  to  open  January  1  of  each  year,  at  which  time  new 
teachers  are  to  be  hired  and  school  work  begun.  This  would  make 
it  possible  to  retain  the  same  teachers  for  both  spring  and  fall  of 
the  year,  and  make  easy  the  utilization  of  the  school  premises  for 
gardening  and  agricultural  experimentation  (see  p.  70). 

5.  Appropriate  legislation  to  lengthen  the  teachingyear  to  a  mini- 
mum of  9. months  of  20  teaching  days  each;  provided -that  the  teach- 
ing hours  may  be  shortened  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
pupils'  labor  is  essential  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial  work. 
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Chapter  IX. 


SCHOOL  SXJPPORT:  WHAT  THE  STATE  PAYS  FOR 
EDUCATION. 


Sources  of  support — ^The  souroe&  of  school  support  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  are  local  taxes  levied  by  the  local  school  districts  and 
township  school  district,  county  taxes,  and  sundry  income  from  the 
Statd  permanent  fund.  In  addition  to  these  sources  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  sal^  of  bcmds  when  the  schools  require  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  school  sites  and  the  construction  of  school  buildings.  South 
Dai^ota  is  one  of  a  small  group  of  States  which  do  not  levy  a  general 
Stato  tax  for  education.  The  other  States  of  this  group  are  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Wyoming. 

Rate  a^id  amount  of  taxation, — The  local  taxes  are  levied  by  the 
district  school  board,  which  may,  under  law,  raise  for  all  purposes  not 
to  exceed  20  mills  on  the  dollar  yearly ;  but  the  regular  annual  tax 
levy  must  not  exceed  10  mills  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  in 
common  school  districts,  nor  exceed  15J  mills  in  independent  school 
districts.  Boards  may  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property,  with  the  approval  of  the  gover- 
nor. The  money  thus  raised,  as  pi'eviously  mentioned,  ia  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  building  of  school- 
houses. 

The  county  tax  is  placed  by  the  county  commissioners,  who  levy  a 
tax  of  $1  on  each  elector  of  the  county.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax 
go  to  support,  the  common  schools.  The  money  is  distributed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  school  children  between- 6  and  21  years. 

Additional  funds  are  secured  from  fines  collected  in  the  course  of 
enforcing  the  laws,  such  as  the  laws  that  deal  with  the  removal  of 
timber  or  wood  from  school,  public,  or  endowment  lands;  the  general 
compulsory  school  attendance;  child  labor;  and  laws  which  prohibit 
the  making  of  false  reports  by  district  school  board  clerks  or  treas- 
urers, or  which  penalize  the  failure  of  the  State  superintendent  or 
district  officers  to  report. 

The  State  permanent  school  fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  school  lands,  which  are  invested  in  farm  mortgages,  county, 
school,  and  municipal  bonds,  and  of  deferred  payments  on  outstand- 
ing contracts, 
50 
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The  State  perma^vetit  school  fund. — The  Bchools  of  South  Dakota 
are  especially  fortunate  in  the  way  they  have  been  endowed  with  school 
lands.  Through  a  policy  of  wise  forethought  the  State  has  con- 
served for  school  use  2,339,912  acres  of  common-school  land,  and 
51^7^85  acres  of  endowment  and  public-building  lands,  making  a 
total  of  2^37497  acres.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1917,  the  permanent  school  fund  amoimted  to  $9,112,076.07,  while 
the  deferred  payments  on  school  land  contracts  amounted  to  $4,820,- 
!i26.94,  making  a  grand  total  of  $13,932,303.01.  All  this  amount  is 
drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  and  6  per  cent.  The  interest  and 
iiieome  apportioned  to  the  common  ^hools  on  December  1,  1917,  was 
$1413,324.02,  or  $6.22  per  capita  for  each  child  of  school  age  in  the 
State.  Besides  this,  there  was  apportioned  to  the  higher  educational 
institutions  and  schools  for  defectives  and  the  industrial  schools  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917,  $111,925.89, 

The  source  of  this  income  has  been  wisely  protected  by  law,  which 
prohibits  the  school  lands  from  being  sold  at  less  than  $10  per  acre. 
It  is  believed  that  when  all  the  school  lands  are  finally  sold  there 
will  be  a  permanent  fund  of  at^ least  $90,000,000,  as  the  present  price 
paid  for  these  lands,  averages  from.  $17  to  $40  per'  acre. 

Growth  of  receipts  and  expenditures, — ^Tables  14,  16,  and  19  show 
the  general  tendency  with  respect  to  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
funds  used  in  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  for  the 
pa.*;t  four  years. 


Table  14. — School  moneys  rereived  during  the  last  four  years. 


Income  of 
permanent 

school  funds 
and  rent  of 

school  lands. 


1767,005 

1,002,655 
1,016,274 


PromStato 
tax  or  appro- 
priation. 


From  local 
tax  or  appro- 
priation. 


$2, 260, 244 
4,»il,654 
4,277,784 
4,716,029 


From  other 

sources, 

State  and 

local. 


1259,908 
244,920 
337,992 
32S,254 


Total,  ex-  , 
eluding  bal-' 
anccs  on 
hand  and 

Croceeds  of 
ond  sales. 


M,  2*7, 157 
5, 299,  .'^^2S 
6,()1H.:^()1 
6,060,557 


The  table  above  indicates  that  there  has  been  relatively  little  in- 
crease in  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund  during  the  last  three 
years,  the  principal  gain  being  in  the  amount  of  local  tax  levied. 
A  slight  loss  is  indicated  in  the  amount  derived  from  other  sources. 
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Table  15. — Sources  of  receipts  during  the  years  10 13  and  1916, 


Sources. 

Rural  districU. 

Jndepondcnt  and  con- 
solidated districts. 

AU  districts. 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

Balance  on  hand,c]ose 
fiscal  year 

$1,165,303.62 

696, 175. 23 
2,562,749.39 

131,610.53 

109,575.43 

$1,257,064.08 

707,998.57 
2,846,586.76 

239,762.59 

120,881.19 

$413, 146. 77 

306,479.27 
1,715,034.65 

716,515.64 

228,347.04 

$824,476.76 

308,274.96 
1,869,442.95 

282,578.48 

207,372.41 

$1,568,450.39 

1,002,654.50 
4,277,784.04 

848,126.17 

337,922.47 

$2,081, 54a  84 

Received  from  appor- 
tionment  

1,016,273.58 

Received  from  tax . . . 

Received  from  sale  of 

bonds...., 

4,716,029.71 
522,341.07 

Received    from    all 
other  sources 

328,2SS.00 

Total 

4,655,414.20 
3,500,110.58 

3,368,500.05 

5,172,293.19 
3,915,299.11 

3,665,466.52 

3,379,523.37 
2,966,376.60 

2,250,880.96 

3,492,145.56 
2,667,668.80 

2,385,090.32 

8,034,937.57 
6,466,487.18 

5,618,316.01 

8,664,43&75 
6,582,807.91 

6,060,556.84 

Total,  excluding 
bond  sales 

Total,  excluding 
bond  sales  and 
balance  on  hand 

It  appears  from  the  ab6ve  table  that  the  amount  received  from 
the  sale  of  bonds  in  1915  was  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts ;  in  1916  this  proportion  was  nearly  6  per  cent. 

Expenditures. — While  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the 
relative  growth  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  Tables  16  and  19  are 
included  to  show  the  growth  of  expenditures  for  public  education  in 
the  State  during  the  last  quadrennium. 

Table  16. — Expenditure  for  public  school  education,  based  on  school  enrollment,^ 


Year. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

School 
enroll- 
ment. 

Per  capita 
expendi- 
ture. 

Year. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

$5,065,508 
6,784,086 

School 
enroll- 
ment. 

Percaptta 
expendi- 
ture. 

1912-13     . 

$4,109,642 
4,538,026 

132,764 
130,812 

$30.96 
34.68 

1914-15  

130,842 
134,136 

$38.72 

1913-14 

191^16 

43.12 

»  Based  on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1915-16. 

If  one  compares  South  Dakota  with  the  other  22  States  in  the 
north  central  and  northwestern  sections,  the  position  of  the  State  is 
not  so  favorable. 

Tahtjc  17. — Amount  expended  on  public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  pears  of 

age  {1915-16). 


1.  Montana- 165.71 

2.  California 56.24 

3.  Nevada 43.73 

4.  Arizona 42.60 

5.  Washington 38.91 

6.  Wyoming 38.81 

7.  Oregon 36.61 

8.  Idaho 36.55 

9.  North   Dakota 36.  43 

10.  Iowa 35.60 

11.  ITtah 35.51 

12.  Indiana 34.  13 

13.  Minnesota 33.87 


14.  Colorado— $88.  46 

15.  Ohio _.  33.87 

16.  Michigan 82.03 

17.  Kansas 31.79 

18.  Nebraska 81.87 

19.  South   Dakota t9,7» 

20.  Illinois 29.07 

21.  Wisconsin 24.  80 

22.  MlssouH -     19.97 

23    New   Mexico 16.76 

United    States 23.  87 

Average 85.  50 

Median 84.  13 
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Table  18. — Amount  expended  on  jmblic  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 
age  in  average  attendance  {1915-16) — North  Central  and  Western  States 
only. 


1.  Montanm $86.37 

2.  California 78.  17 

3.  Arizona . 77.85 

4.  Nerada . 76.26 

6.  North   Dakota 69.62 

6.  Wanhinirton 68.33 

7.  Idaho 63.26 

«.  Bouth  Dakota ^ 6Uft6 

1».  WromfnK 57.65 

10.  ftl(nne«>ta 67.  22 

11.  Colorado 55.90 

12.  Ohio 52.88 

13.  Ore^n 52.59 


14.  Iowa $52. 15 

15.  Indiana 51.77 

16.  Utah GO.  84 

17.  Nebraska 50.06 

18.  Kansas 49.40 

19.  Michi}?an 47.66 

20.  Illinois 45.  16 

21.  Wisconsin 44.90 

22.  New    Mexico . 38.  79 

23.  Missouri 33.65 

United  Statrs 41.72 

Average 57.  50 

Median 52.  88 


T.KBLE  19. — Orotcth  of  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  and  relative  rank 
of  South  Dakota  among  the  Middle  Western  and  Western  States. 


Year. 

Amount 

per 
capita. 

Relative 
rank. 

Year. 

Amount 

per 
capita. 

Relative 
rank. 

m3-I3 $6.39 

27 
32 

1914-15           

$7.46 
8.23 

If 

1M3-I4 6.86 

1915-16 

14 

According  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  upon  which  Table  19  is  based,  in  the  year 
11)12-13  South  Dakota  ranked  twenty-seventh  among  all  the  States 
in  expenditure  for  public  schools  per  capita  of  total  population.  In 
1913-14  the  State  ranked  thirty-second,  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
expenditure  per  capita  having  fallen  consideral)ly.  In  the  year 
1IM4-15  the  State  ranked  sixteenth,  and  m  the  year  1915-16  it  was 
the  fourteenth  in  rank,  with  an  expenditure  of  $8.23  per  capita  of 
total  population.  Montana  I'anks  highest  in  per  capita  expenditure 
of  total  population,  with  $14.14,  which  exceeds  the  expenditure  of 
South  Dakota  by  nearly  70  per  cent. 

According  to  Table  17,  South  Dakota  ranks  nineteenth  among  the 
23  States  under  comparison  with  -respect  to  the  amount  expended  on 
public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age  (1915-16).  A 
gUnce  at  the  table  shows  that  the  State  is  considerably  lower  than 
either  the  average  as  represented  by  Utah  or  the  median  as  repre- 
sented by  Indiana.  Compared  with  Montana,  California,  and  Wash- 
ington, States  which  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  development 
of  good  public-school  systems,  the  showing  of  South  Dakota  is  very 
poor. 

According  to  Table  18,  however,  South  Dakota  ranks  much  higher, 
although  the  amount  expended  on  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age, 
based  on  average  attendance,  is  only  $3.61  more  than  the  average, 
which  Is  approximately  $57.65,  or  that  of  Wyoming.  Washington 
is  expending  over  11  per  cent  more  than  South  Dakota,  and  Cali- 
fornia exceeds  the  latter  State  by  over  27  per  cent  in  this^^ype  of 
expenditure. 
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Readjustment  of  the  basis  for  division  of  taxation. — According' 
to  Table  20,  three  important  features  in  the  present*  tax  system 
deserve  special  consideration.  The  first  is  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion, of  income  derived  from  the  permanent  funds  as  compared 
witk  the  other  States,  South  Dakota  being  exceeded  in  this  respect 
by  Nevada  with.  21.91  per  cent  and  Wyoming  with  38.8  per  cent 
(1915-16). 

Table  20. — Percentage  analysis  of  school  revenue. 


Year. 

Derived 
from  per- 
manent 
funds. 

Derived 

Iromlo- 

caltax, 

etc. 

Derived 

from  other 

sources. 

Year. 

Derived 
from  per- 
manent 
funds. 

Derived 
from  lo- 
cal tax, 
etc. 

Derived 
from 
other 

sources. 

1912-13 ♦.. 

23.33 
18.74 

68.76 
76.64 

7.91 
4.62 

1914-15 

17.85 
19.50 

76.14 
74.20 

6.01 

1913-14 

1915-16 

6.30 

This  proportion  of  19.50  per  cent  is  high,  compared  with  the  aver- 
age for  the  North  Central  division  of  States — 3.12  per  cent  and  the 
average  of  the  western  division — 7.95  per  cent. 

The  second  feature  is  the  absence  of  a  general  State  tax  for  pub- 
lic-school support.  This  State  tax  averages  for  the  entire  countr}^ 
15.03  per  cent  of  the  total  school  revenue.  In  the  North  Central  di- 
vision of  States:  it  amounts  to  10.72  per  cent,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division  12.51  per  cent,  in  the  Western  division  18.57  per  cent,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  division  24.91  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  Central 
division  29.87  per  cent. 

The  third  feature  is  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  school  rev- 
enue which  is  raised  by  local  district  taxation,  the  county  tax  being 
of  little  significance.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  local  districts  are  defraying  about  three-fourths  of  the  public- 
school  expenditure  of  the  State.  While  this  proportion  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  average  proportion  for  the  entire  country,  yet  in 
the  light  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  State  thei*e  is  evidence 
of  the  need  of  a  redistribution  of  the  burden  and  responsibility  of 
taxation. 

If  the  school,  districts  were  homogeneous  in  character,  if  there 
were  a  general  equality  of  population,  industrial  activity,  and  wealth, 
as  well  as  in  educational  aims,  the  district  method  of  taxation  might 
receive  less  criticism.  But  such  equality  of  conditions  does  not  hold 
to  any  great  extent  in  any  State,  and  certainly  it  does  not  hold  in 
South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  geographical 
sections:  The  first  includes  10  western  counties  with  no  railroads, 
few,  if  any,  important  tax-producing  industries,  and  a  meager  popu- 
lation of  21,946  inhabitants;  the  second  section  includes  24  counties 
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wkh  a  small  railroad  mileage,  a  corresponding  amount  of  taxable 
industries,  and  a  population,  of  127^7 ;  the  third  section  includes 
^  counties  with  ccnsiderable  railroad  mileage,  a  fair  proportion  of 
taxable  industries,  and  a  population  of  200,032 ;  the  fourth  section, 
which  is  largely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  includes  13  counties 
which  have  an  extensive  railroad  mileage,  a  corresponding  large 
proportion  of  taxable  properties  and  industries  of  importance,  and 
a  population,  of  208,746. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  to  expect  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
above  that  tiiere  will  be  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
school  districts  of  the  State.  It  is  evident  that  the  school  districts 
which  are  on.  the  railroads  will  tend  to  be  more  populous,  industrial, 
and*  to  a  certain  extent  more  prosperous'  than  those  situated  more 
distant.  The  schools  of  these  wealthier  and  more  populous  districts 
can  be  operated  to  a  greater  advantage  than  can  those  which  are 
in  poorer  and  less  populous  communities.  The  larger  average  attend- 
ance and  the  correspondingly  low  per  capita  cost  are  not  possible  in 
tl^  more  remote  and  less-favored  regions.  The  fluctuating  popula- 
tion in  many  of  the  rural  centers  also  tends  to  retard  continuous  and 
c(»isistent  development  of  the  public-school  support. 

In  many  districts  where  consolidation  of  schools  has  been  effected 
a  lack  of  financial  means  still  causes  inefficiency,  hardships,  and  a 
slowing  up  of  educational  progress  of  the  community. 

St<Ue  mid  county  taxes. — Notwithstanding  the  generous  attitude 
of  the  people  of  the  State  toward  public  education,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  present  plans  of  school  support  are  antiquated,  inadequate, 
and  entirely  unsuited  to  a  progressive,  wealthy,  and  growing  com- 
monwealth of  the  rich  Northwest.  There  is  need  of  definite  plans 
of  support  which  will  insure  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  best 
educational  policies  throughout  the  entire  State.  Especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  weaker,  pioneer  districts. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  committee  that  a  sound  and  progressive 
State  policy  of  public  education  will  be  materially  helped  by  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  taxation.  First,  the  county  should  be  the  re- 
^wnsible  unit  of  local  educational  support  in  harmony  with  the 
pfains  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  possible 
to  equalize  the  conditions  of  taxation  and  expenditure  within  the 
ooDstituent  districts.  The  local  districts  should  be  allowed  to  sup- 
plement the  county  tax  in  order  to  more  fully  realize  local  ideals, 
because  the  county  tax  may  not  always  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
The  county  tax  tends  to  insure  a  fair  taxation  and  expenditure 
throughout  its  borders,  but  at  that  p)oint  it  reaches  its  limitation. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and 
develop  the  larger  sections  which  are  in  need  of  help,  a  permanent 
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State  tax  is  necessary.  While  South  Dakota  is  blessed  with  an 
excellent  income  from  its  permanent  funds,  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
amount  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  aggressive  State  policy.  In  the 
second  place,  the  State  should  levy  an  annual  school  tax  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  income  from  the  permanent  funds,  would  amount  to 
one-third  of  the  total  public-school  revenue.  Such  a  proportion 
properly  expended  will  tend  to  equalize  conditions  throughout  the 
State.  The  experience  of  some  of  the  most  progressive  State  school 
systems,  such  as  are  found  in  California,  Washington,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, shows  the  great  value  of  a  well-directed  State  tax  of  good  pro- 
portions. According  to  the  best  information  the  majority  of  the 
public  schools  lying  in  the  more  remote  and  poorer  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  are  as  well  supported  as  the  schools  in  the 
more  favored  and  more  populous  communities. 

The  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  should  be  used  to  extend  a  special  aid 
to  poor  districts  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  pt  the  State  where 
consolidation  of  schools  is  yet  impracticable.  It  might  also  well  be 
used  as  a  stimulus  to  further  consolidation  of  schools,  and  in  assist- 
ing communities  to  maintain  teacher-training  departments  in  high 
schools;  also  for  the  association  of  district  schools  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  rural  high  schools.  The  amount  of  aid  granted  should  be 
based  on  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  rather  than  on  tlie  total  school  population  of  the  county  dis- 
trict, the  proportion  being  two-thirds  on  aggregate  attendance  and 
one-third  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

PuhJJe  nlK-cat'fon  involves  contJniMiUy  grotrlng  expeivses, — The 
essential  characteristics  of  first-class  educational  support  are  stability 
and  growth.  A  fluctuating  income  can  not  bring  good  results.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  raise  and  expend  as  large  an  amount  of 
money  as  the  State  and  the  counties  can  afford  in  order  to  reach 
the  maximum  of  efficienc}\  A  study  of  the  expenditures  in  some 
of  the  States  with  first-class  public-school  systems  shows  that  these 
States  have  been  willing  to  do  nearly  twice  as  much  as  South  Da- 
kota in  order  to  reach  their  goal.  Public  education  can  not  be  a 
money-saving  process.  The  present  conditions  in  this  country  de- 
mand a  much  larger  expenditure  than  usual  in  order  to  obtain  the 
needed  efficiency  of  school  service. 

Summany  of  recommendations, — ^The  committee  believes  that  the 
stability  and  growth  of  the  public-school  system  in  South  Dakota 
require  certain  definite  modifications  in  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion.   To  this  end  it  recommends: 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  imit  of  local  taxation;  the 
funds  when  collected  to  be  used  to  equalize  educational  advantages 
over  the  coimty. 
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2.  The  local  school  community  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes  or 
to  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  purposes  only,  such  as  erecting  new 
buildings  and  procuring  larger  sites  and  school  farms. 

3.  The  levying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present  permanent 
school  fund). 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  permanent  millage  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions,  to  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  each  institution,  to  supplant  the  present 
legislative  appropriations. 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes  as  follows:  (a)  The 
permanent  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily 
attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  instead  of  as  at  the 
present  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  provided  that  weak  schools 
in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  be  credited  with  not  to  exceed 
2,000  attendance  days  in  addition  tp  their  actual  aggregate  daily 
attendance;  (b)  the  proposed  State  taxes  to  be  awarded  for  consoli- 
dation of  schools,  establishment  of  rural  and  other  high  schools, 
teacher  training  in  high  .schools,  etc.,  only  when  the  local  school 
ronimunities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to  certain 
riHpiirenients  made  by  law,  as  a  stipulation  under  which  such  aid 
luay  be  received. 
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PRESENT   STATUS   OF  RURAL   SCHOOL   PLANT   AND 
ITS   ADAPTABILITY   TO   PUBLIC    NEEDS. 


Introduction, — Before  it  can  be  decided  whether  a  school  meets  the 
needs  of  a  locality  it  is  necessary  to  know  both  the  C(Mnmiinity  and. 
the  school.  The  opening  chapter  of  this  survey  gives*  sufficient  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  State  and  its  people,  for  the  reader  tp 
form  an  intelligent  background  of  the  community  that  is  to  be  served 
by  the  school.  Other  chapters  have,  enlarged  upon  the  organization, 
administration  and  supervision  of  rural  schools,  their  daily  attend- 
ance, course  of  study  and  status  of  instruction.  However,  these  do 
not  comprise  all  the  e,ssentials  of  a  school.  In  judging  the  efficiency 
of  any  enterprise  in  the  industrial  world  the  first  consideration  is 
generally  gi.ven  to  the  plant.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the  school.  The 
attendance,  course  of  study,  and  instruction  are,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  limited  or  expanded  by  the  existing  school  plant.  A  study 
ot  the  plant  includes  the  grounds,  buildings*,  equipment,  and  sjuii- 
ta^y  conditions.  These  form  the  basis  for  discussion  in  this  chapter. 
The  conclusions  are  based  upon  answers  to  questionnaires  sent  the 
teachers  and  from  personal  observations  in  eight  counties' representa- 
tive of  typical  areas  of  the  State.  Questionnaires,  either  wlTolly  or 
pairtly  answered,  were  returned  by  5,301  teachers.  This  represents 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers.  Of  the  question- 
naires returned,  3,941  were  fro;n  teachers  in  open  country  schools 
and  1.360  from  teachers  in  villages. 

School  locatfOThs. — The  following  tfble  gives  the  teachers'  estimate 
of  the  area  of  the  school  grounds^ 

Tablb  21. — ^izc  of  school  grounds. 


Area. 

OiH-n  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

tl^ercent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

T>€ss  th.'iD  \  acre 

148 

37S 

l,r).s7 

K17 

3.030 

6 
12 
60 
27 

18 
34 
197 
178 

4 

Half  acre : 

g 

One  acre 

46 

More  than  1  aero 

42 

Total...'. 

100  1              -127 

100 
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Comparison  of  the  data  indicates  that  the  area  of  over  half  of  the 
grounds  in  the-  open-country  school  is  1  acre.  Forty -two  per  cent 
of  the  village  grounds  contain  more  than  1  acre.  The  encouraging 
thing  is  that  there  are  nipre  grounds  in  both  types  of  schools  with 
more  than  1  acre  than  with  less  than  1  acre.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  3,388  teachers  in  open  country  and  from  482  in  the 
villages,  as  to  whether  the  grounds  were  fenced.  In  the  open 
country  the  grounds  of  996  schools,  or  29  per  cent,  were  fenced,  and 
in  village  schools  164,  or  34  per  cent,  were  fenced. 

These  replies  from  teachers  indicate  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
school  grounds  in  village  schools  are  fenced  than  in  open-country 
schools.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools  report  woven 
wire  as  the  kind  of  fencing  used. 

Playgrounds, — Even  though  the  school  ground  may  consist  of  the 
traditional  acre,  the  buildings  are  often  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
to  prohibit  the  utilization  of  the  greatest  possible  playground  space. 
Tlie  following  table  shows  the  conditions  in  South  Dakota : 


Tablb  22. — ^ize  of  playgroundH. 

1 

1      open  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

No  pfaiy]pTmiKL 

1 

'             50 

i           184 

473 

1,652 

2 

8 
20 
70 

OiMM|muter  acfe 

On^hfclfacre 

Over  ^acre. 

20 
60 
273 

6 
17 

78 

Ti>t4U 

2,359 

100 

353 

100 

The  fact  that  grounds  are  reported  with  no  playgrounds,  or  with 
one- fourth  or  one-half  acre,  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
buildings  are  not  placed  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  utilization  of 
play  space.  In  fact,  the  tendency  is  to  place  the  school  building  in 
the  center  of  the  school  lot. 

On  playground  apparatus  3,42^  rural  teachers  reported.  Of  this 
number  270,  or  8  per  cent,  reported  some  equipment  in  -this  line. 
The  condition  is  much  better  in  the  village  schools.  Replies  from  486 
teachers  indicate  34  per  cent  with  playground  apparatus. 

Experimental  pTafs. — This  includes  small  garden  plats  and  larger 
plats  used  for  experiments  in  agriculture.  The  results  are  based  on 
anst^^ers  from  3,488  teachers  in  the  open-country  school  and  402  in  the 
villages.  The  percentages  are  as  follows :  Open-country  schools  with 
experimental  plats,  8  per  cent;  village  schools  with  experimental 
plate,  61  per  cent. 

(Umdltion  of  hurtdmrjs. — The  opinions  of  3,486  rural  teachers  and 
368  village  teachers  on  the  condition  of  repair  of  the  school  build- 
ing are  given  on  page  60. 
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Table  23. — Condition  of  buildings. 


Condition. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Good 

1,123 

1,576 

787 

32 
45 
23 

211 
115 
42 

58 

Fair 

31 

Poor 

11 

Total. ...           .  .        ..             

3,486 

100 

368 

100 

In  the  teachei-s'  judgment  the  rural-school  buildings  are  good  in 

32  per  cent  of  tlie  schools  and  fair  in  45  per  cent.    Fifty-eight  per 

cent  of  the  buildings  in  villages  are  reported  good.     The  observers 

were   impressed    with   the   generally    good    upkeep    of   the   school 

buildings. 

CONDITIONS      or     OUTBUILDINGS 
or      ^OUTH    DAKOTA 


^£:PAPAT€ 
BUILDING3 


INSiDE  CHEMICAL 
TOILZT3 


CHEMICAL  TOILETS 
SATISFACTORY 


FLUSH  TOILETS 

Fig.  11. 

Outhuihlhigs, — The  data  received  from  the  questionnaires  relative 
to  outbuildings  comprise  information  concerning  location  of  out- 
houses and  chemical  and  flush  toilets.     The  tabulations  are  given 

below : 

T.VBLE  24. — Outbuildings. 


Open  country. 


Total 
replies. 


Percent 

replying 

yes. 


Village. 


Total 
replies. 


Percent 

replying 

yes. 


Separate  outbuilding. 

Chemical  toilets 

Chemical  s  itisfactory 
Flush  toilets 


3,727 

3,442 

108 

3,230 


506 

401 

4S 

342 


97 
77 
70 
19 


The  prevalent  type  of  outbuildings  for  open-country  schools  is 
to  build  both  boys'  and  girls'  toilets  under  one  roof,  and  separate 
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them  by  a  coal  bin.  No  instances  of  chemical  or  flush  toilets  in 
rural  schools  were  obsers'ed  by  the  survey  committee. 

LigfUing. — In  measuring  the  correctness  of  schoolroom  lighting 
consideration  is  given  to  the  placing  of  the  windows,  to  the  rela- 
tion of  window  space  to  floor  space,  and  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  shades. 

An  examination  of  the  data  below,  which  are  based  on  reports 
from  teachei-s,  indicates  that  70  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools 
are  cross-lighted  and  that  the  maximum  window  placing  for  village 
schools  is  39  per  cent  left  and  rear. 


QELATIVE    DOSmON     OF 


CX705    QUQAL   SCHOOLS 


WII^DOWS     IN 

DAKOTA 


INtsOUTH 


Pig.  12. 
Tabi^  25. — Lighting  exposure. 


Winder-  placing. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

j^fi        

172 
506 

32 

2,587 

208 

50 

5 
15 

1 

70 
8 
1 

77 
228 

18 
178 

68 
9 

13 

Left  and  rear 

39 

Rear 

3 

Lf  ft  aoil  ricnt                  

31 

Tbnv^ides 

12 

Foot  sides 

2 

Totil 

3,705 

100 

578 

100 

lieplicri  were  received  from  3,296  teachers  in  open-country  schools 
aiul  from  486  teachers  in  village  schools  concerning  the  relation  of 
window  space  to  floor  space.    These  results  are  as  follows: 
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Table  26. — Relation  of  floor  apace  to  window  space. 


Window  space  vs.  floor  space. 


Less  than  10  per  cent. . 

11  to  15  per  cent 

16  to  20  per  cent 

21  to  25  per  cent 

Over  26  per  cent 


Open  country. 


Nnmber.  Percent. 


493 
972 
814 
495 
522 


Total. 


•| 


3,296 


100 


Village. 


Nnmber.  Percent. 


72 
152 
114 
S3 
65 


15 
31 
24 
17 
13 


100 


A  comparison  of  the  above  data  shows  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  rooms  in  both  open-country  and  village  schools  have  insuffi- 
cient light.  The  median  is  17.12  per  cent  for  the  open  country  and 
16.6  per  cfent  for  the  villages. 

These  estimates  of  teachers  on  the  lighting  in  open-tountry  schools 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  conditions  foimd  by  the  survey  com- 
mittee. It  is  stated  in  the  chapter  on  "Instruction  and  supervision 
in  open-country  and  village  schools"  that  the  observers  found 
the  lighting  unsatisf actoiy  on  one  or  all  points  in  79  per  cent  of  the 
open-country  schools  and  in  38  per  cent  of  the  village  schools. 

Ueat/ng  mid  ventilating, — The  replies  of  teachers  on  the  subject 
of  heating  and  ventilation  are  given  below : 

Table  27. — Heating, 


Means. 

Open  country. 

VUlage. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Unjacketed  stove 

1,993 

1,323 

338 

36 
9 

114 
150 

20 

JacVeted  stovo 

26 

Furnace 

300 

lU 

Total 

3.(K>4 

100 

570  1              100 

Table  28.— TVn///<i/i 

on. 

Means. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Numl>er. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Ventilating  system 

1,350 

2,209 
240 

36 
58 
6 

304 
210 
37 

55 

Windows 

38 

other  arrangement 

7 

Total 

3,799 

100 

551 

100 

In  these  answers  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  sanitary 
he4iting  and  ventilating  plants  are  included  under  the  term  "stove 
(jacketed)''  or  "furnace."  It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  some 
overlapping  in  the  answers  on  these  two  items.    The  significant  thing 
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in  the  answers  is  that  more  than  half  of  the  open-country  schools 
*pe  heated  by  unjacketed  stoves.  The  observers  found  heating  and 
▼entilating  systems  or  furnaces  in  46  per  cent  of  48  open-country 
schools  and  in  82  i>er  cent  of  89  rooms  in  the  villages. 

It  is  only  natural  that  58  per  cent  of  the  open-country  teachers 
should  report  windows  as  the  only  means  of  ventilation.  Systems  of 
ventilation  in  55  per  cent  of  the  village  schools  are  quite  identical 
with  54  per  cent  of  the  village  schools*  heated  by  furnaces* 

HEATING     AOPADATUS       UTILIZED 
t^   JeS^  QUQAL     AND    370    VttMAGL 
SCHOOLS      IN     30UTH      DAKOTA 

JP      SiO     jp     4Q     ^      ^O      70      y     ^       fpO% 


^ — -t "1 1 1 : 

COMMON 
STO^/€ 

™ 

™ 

■^ 

■■ 

^JACKETED 

^ 

" 

f 

■ 

rUONACC 

^^ 

^^ 

m 

^M 

^ 

^ 

' 

f 

QUQAL. 

■■    \ 

/ILLAQC 

^$$^ 

Pig. 

18. 

Drinking' water. — ^A  study  of  the  drinking  water  includes  informa- 
tion on  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  its  purity,  and  facilities  for 
drinking.    These  replies  from  teachers  are  as  follows: 

Table  29. — Source,  of  •water. 


Open  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Well  on  pounds 

286 
2,030 
102 
366 
372 
779 

7 

52 
3 
9 
9 
20 

80 

191 

9 

86 
151 

40 

14 

Nctrh bar's  well 

34 

fij-T^y       .    r          , 

2 

C«st«m ^ 

16 

Other  Mipply..... 

27 

ya— ■ 

J 

Total 

3.936 

100 

557 

100 

The  term  "  other  supply  "  refers  to  children  bringing  their  drink- 
ing water  frmn  home  in  bottles,  jugs,  or  the  like.  ''None"  probably 
tti(*ans  that  the  pupils  are  not  supplied  with  drinking  water  or  that 
the  district  makes  no  provision  for  the  sani,e.  The  observers  re- 
gretted to  find  many  schools  without  any  drinking  water  whatever. 
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According  to  the  teachers'  reports  52  per  cent  of  the  open-country 
schools  carry  the  water  from  a  neighbor's  well.  In  a  State  like  South 
Dakota,  where  settlement  is  not  close,  this  often  means  that  little 
children  must  carry  water  a  long  distance.  In  cold  weather  the  temp- 
tation is  to  go  without  it  rather  than  make  the  effort  to  go  for  it. 

WATEP     SUPPL\^    rOP    PUPAL 
SCHOOLS    IN  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
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FiQ.  14. 


Relative  to  the  purity  of  the  drinking  water,  2,910  open-country 
teachers  and  359  village  teachers  gave  their  judgment.  The  follow- 
ing figures  represent  the  percentage  of  teachers  in  open  country  and 
village  who  believe  their  drinking  water  is  pure:  Open  country,  85 
per  cent ;  village,  92  per  cent. 


Table  30.— FactHfie*  ^or  drinking. 

FacIUties. 

0p«n  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent, 

Drinking  fountain 

686 

1,347 

615 

25 
51 
24 

251 
19 

59 

Individual  cups 

37 

Common  cups 

4 

Total 

2,648 

100 

427 

ICO 
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The  significant  thing  in  the  above  table  is  that  the  common  drink- 
ing cup  is  still  used  in  24  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools  and  m 
4  per  cent  of  the  village  schools. 

Janitor  service, — Replies  were  received  from  3,674  open-country 
teachers  and  418  village  teachers,  relative  to  the  employment  of 
janitor.  The  replies  show  the  following  percentages  employing  a 
janitor:    Open  coimtry,  4  per  cent ;  village,  75  per  cent. 

Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  open-country  teachers 
reported  that  the  floor  was  swept  daily.  This  represents  99  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  reporting.  Only  34  per  cent  of  the 
iwllage  teachers  reported  in  the  affirmative  to  this  question.  The 
remainder  made  no  answer  whatever.  The  observers  found  the  floors 
in  village  schools  in  a  better  state  of  cleanliness  than  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  method  of  sweeping  was  indicated  by  3,783  teachers  in 
the  open-country  schools  and  402  teachers  in  the  village  schools. 
From  the  percentages  given  below  it  seems  that  in  approximately 
one-half  of  the  open-country  schools  no  dust-gathering  material  is 
i>«eJ  in  sweeping: 

Rural.  Village. 

Dry  sw«H?pin^ per  cent 51  16 

Du^t-iratherins  material do 49  41 

A:5  to  frequency  in  scrubbing  the  floors,  3,511  open-country  schools 
and  432  village  teachers  reported.    These  results  are  given  below : 


Table  31. 

— Floors  scrubbed. 

Frequency. 

t>p<>n  country. 

VIllRge. 

Nuinl)er. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

»"«klr 

75 

70C 

2,427 

303 

2 
20 

G9 
9 

29 
92 
281 
38 

6 

HoathlT                 

21 

V«afly:,*.I 

64 

!£r»Tr --- 

9 

Tfjtal 

3,511 

100 

440 

100 

The  tendency  to  scrub  the  floors  once  a  year  seems,  from  the  above, 
10  be  very  pronounced  in  both  open  country  and  village  schools.  This 
ij!  evidently  a  feature  of  the  yearly  house  cleaning.  The  method  of 
dusting  was  given  by  2,768  teachers  in  open-country  schools  and  399 
village  teachers.    The  results  of  the  tabulation  are  given  below : 


Dry  dusting - per  cent- 

Dnsted  In  oil - dO— 


iral. 

Village. 

57 

19 

43 

24 

Kipupment. — Information  was  also  received  relative  to  black- 
bngnl  space  and  desks  as  follows :  SuflScient  blackboard  space :  Open 
cwintry,  70  per  cent — 3,232  replies ;  village,  85  per  cent — 431  replies. 
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Table  32.— Desks, 


— * 

Kinds. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Statioiia»7 

3,034 
605 

83 
17 

433 
101 

81 

Adjustable 

19 

Total..." 

3,639 

100 

534 

100 

Single 

1,909 
1,624 

51 
4G 

442 
126 

78 

Double. 

22 

Total 

3,533 

100 

568 

100 

ro    6Q    QQ     /QOH 


MYGICNIC    CONDITIONS    IN    QUPAL    AND    VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS     IN    ^OUTH    DAKOTA 

O       ip     JiO    3Q    ^p     5P 
''3INGLC 
OOUBLC 
STATIONAQW^ 
ADUU3TAOUC 

DRY  DU3TING 
OUSTCQ  IN  OfL 

DuarrGATHEQi 

SWCjrr  OAILY 


DEISKS     < 


SWCOPHNG 

AND 

DUSTfNG 


6CPUBBING 


OANfTOQS 


IXQUOBO)  WCCKLY 

MONTHLY    BHHI^Mt 
YCAQI.Y    mS 

rsJANfTOP 

\no  sJANrroQ      ^m\s|>\\m^^^^^N 

QUQAL  ■■■■       VILJLA3C  C^^^S^^g^!^ 
Fig.  15. 

The  percentage  of  sufficient  blackboard  space  is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  found  by  the  observer.  The  teachers  reported  70  per  cent 
and  the  observer  58  per  cent  for  the  open-country  schools;  for  village 
schools  it  was  85  per  cent  (teachers),  72  per  cent  (observer).  Prob- 
ably a  difference  in  standards  may  account  for  a  part  of  the  range  of 
percentages.  The  percentage  of  single  seats  reported  by  teachers 
was  also  higher  than  that  reported  by  the  observer,  viz,  open  coun- 
try, 54  per  cent  (teachers)  and  48  per  cent  (observer)  ;  village,  78 
per  cent  (teachers)  and  05  per  cent  (observer). 

Th<^  existing  school  plant  not  meeting  puhJic  needs. — Interpreting 
the  present  study  on  physical  status  in  terms  of  highest  percentages 
and  medians,  it  appears  that  the  school  in  the  open  country  of  South 
Dakota  is  a  small  cross-lighted  building  situated  on  the  traditional 
acre  of  ground  or  less;  its  relation  of  window  space  to  floor  space  is 
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17^2  per  cent;  it  is  heated  by  a  stove;  and  windows  are  the  only 
meaas  of  ventilation.  The  outbuildings  are  separate  and  outside  the 
building.  The  source  of  water  supply  is 'from  a  neighbor's  well. 
Mo«t  children  have  individual  drinking  cups.  The  teacher  acts 
as  janitor.  The  floors  are  swept  daily  and  scrubbed  once  a  year. 
The  desks  are  stationary,  about  half  and  half  single  and  double. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  1,000  or  less  the  conditions  are  better. 
A  larger  per  cent  of  grounds  contain  more  than  1  acre;  two- thirds 
of  the  grounds  have  experimental  plats;  about  one-third  of  the  build- 
ings are  equipped  with  chemical  or  flush  indoor  toilets;  lighting  is 
from  the  left,  rear,  and  left  and  rear;  heating  is  by  means  of  furnace 
or  sanitary  stove ;  and  janitors  are  employed. 

The  open-country  school  plant  just  reviewed  is,  with  minor 
changes,  the  same  that  served  country  folk  in  America  75  years  ago. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  survey  that  South  Da- 
kota is,  with  the  small  exception  of  the  Black  Hills  area,  an  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  State.  In  every  village  the  grain  elevators, 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  bespeak  great  grain-shipping  centers. 
These  elevators  are  filled  with  com,  whteat,  oats,  and  rye,  harvested 
from  surrounding  fields.  The  soil  for  these  fields  is  often  turned, 
not  by  spans  of  mules  and  walking  plows,  but  by  tractors,  with  rec- 
ords of  40  acres  for  a  single  day.  Likewise,  the  South  Dakota 
farmer  is  no  longer  living  the  isolated  life  of  the  farmer  of  75  years 
ago.  The  rural  mail  route  brings  him  the  daily  paper  from  the 
metropolis,  and  after  his  day's  work  in  the  great  out-of-doors  he 
m.iy  sit  in  his  comfortable  home  and  read  of  yesterday's  events  from 
the  battle  fields  of  Europe.  With  the  replacing  of  the  horse  and 
bui»gy  by  the  automobile,  his  neighborhood  has  expanded  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  local  school  district. 

But  does  the  existing  school  plant  meet  the  public  needs?  The 
answer  is  self-evident.  Just  as  the  agricultural  plant  and  its  opera- 
iktD*  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Sout|i  Dakota  farmers  of  to-day,  so  likewise  a  school  plant  of  a  typo 
three-quarters  of  a  century  old  can  not  meet  the  present  educational 
aeetls  of  rural  South  Dakota. 

The  kind  of  school  plant  that  wUl  meet  public  needs, — The  con- 
aohilated  school,  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  is  the  school 
U'st  fitted  to  serve  rural  people.  Such  a  school  is  possible  in  much 
of  South  Dakota.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  a  two-teacher  school 
would  represent  all  the  consolidation  possible,  and  still  in  other 
Wnlities  the  one-teacher  school  must  for  many  years  to  come  be  the 
only  5ti*hool  that  can  serve  the  people. 

The  area  of  tfie  school  ground  should  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  school  building  with  its  setting  of  lawn,  trees,  and 
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shrubbery;  the  teacherage  and  its  garden  spot;  the  playground  and 
agricultural  plot.  The  size  of  the  grounds  would  largely  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  school.  In  no  case  should  it  be  less  thaa  5  acres.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  grounds  be  fenced  as  a  protection  against  stray 
live  stock. 

The  buikling  should  be  provided  with  classrooms  sufficient  to 
accommodate  both  the  academic  and  industrial  subjects  of  the  curric- 
ulum. The  high-school  assembly  room  and  adjoining  classrooms 
should  be  connected  with  folding  doors  so  that  they  may  be  thrown 
together  for  community  meetings.  The  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
boarding  places  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  reason  why  many 
efficient  teachers  refuse  to  teach  in  rural  districts.  The  country  can 
not  expect  to  procure  the  services  of  married  men  teachers  when 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  have  a  home.  The  teacherage  is 
ns  necessary  a  part  of  the  rural-school  plant  as  is  the  parsonage  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  church  plant.  From  a  physiological  point 
of  view  play  is  as  necessary  to  the  child's  development  as  are  food  and 
drink.  For  this  reason  the  school  can  best  serve  the  child  when  pro- 
vision is  made  for  ample  playground  and  play  apparatus.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  that  agricul- 
ture and  nature  study  should  find  a  large  place  in  the  rural-school 
curriculum.  To  teach  these  subjects  effectively  there  must  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  school  ground  reserved  as  laboratory. 

All  plans  for  school  buildings  should  be  approved  by  the  division 
of  scliool  architecture  and  sanitation  of  the  State  department  of  ed- 
ucation before  permission  be  granted  the  school  board  for  their  con- 
struction. The  best  authorities  on  schoolroom  lighting  agree  that  the 
light  should  enter  from  the  left  and  rear  and  that  the  window  space, 
in  regions  with  the  latitude  of  South  Dakota,  should  equal  one- 
fourth  of  the  floor  space.  Furnaces  or  sanitary  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plants  should  be  used  in  heating  the  school  buildings.  The  most 
satisfactory  means  of  ventilation  is  that  provided  by  an  effective  ar- 
tificial  system.  The  standard  heating  and  ventilating  plants,  when 
properly  managed,  provide  effective  ventilation.  Xo  matter  how 
satisfactory  artificial  ventilation  may  be,  every  possible  opportunity 
should  be  used  for  ventilation  by  doors  and  windows.  For  this  rea- 
son storm  windows  should  be  adjusted  so  that  their  presence  will  not 
hinder  window  ventilation. 

The  rural-school  privy  has  long  been  a  source  of  physical  and 
moral  infection.  It  is  usually  dirty,  with  nuirks  of  obscenity  and 
considered  by  possible  vandals  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  fit  object  for 
depredation.  IVhenever  practicable  the  toilets  should  be  pkced  in- 
doors. AVhen  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  well  water  tke  flush- 
tank  system  can  be  used.    A  pressure  tank  set  in  the  basement  or 
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buried  in  the  ground  outside  the  building  can  be  attached  to  the 
pump  of  the  well.  A  septic  tank,  buried  below  the  frost  line,  would 
provide  a  sufficient  disposition  of  the  excreta.  If  out-door  privies 
must  be  used  they  should  be  screened  and  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
i<'hoors  equipment  as  is  an  effective  heating  system.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  flowing  water  there  should  be  a  well  on  the  school  • 
grounds  with  a  pressure  tank  in  the  basement  and  such  plumbing  ar- 
rangements as  would  make  the  conveniences  of  a  city  water  system 
poeriible  for  the  open  country.  There  are,  however,  places  in  South 
Dakota  where  it  is  impossible  to  reach  underground  water.  In  these 
localities  farmers  are  often  compelled  to  carry  their  water  long  dis- 
tances. Schools  located  in  such  places  should  be  provided  with  well- 
filtered  cisterns,  dug  deep  enough  in  the  ground  to  be  protected  from 
frost.  These  cisterns  should  preferably  be  set  under  the  building. 
^Tier©  it  is  necessary  to  provide  water  in  this  way  constant  vigilance 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  cisterns  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

In  the  schools  of  two  teachers  or  more  a  janitor  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  school  board.  A  janitor's  duties  should  include  more 
than  building  fires  and  sweeping  floors.  They  should  embrace  some 
knowledge  of  floor  dressings  and  how  to  apply  them,  the  use  of 
sweeping  compounds,  the  use  of  disinfectants,  methods  of  ventilation 
dnd  cleanliness  of  floors,  desks,  walls  and  toilets.  In  many  one- 
teacher  schools  the  teacher  must,  through  necessity,  act  as  janitor. 
Wlien  this  is  the  case  she  should  be  paid  for  this  extra  duty  and  the 
>chool  board  should  see  that  she  be  given  proper  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  duties  required.  School  room  floors  should  be  treated 
occasionally  to  a  standard  floor  dressing,  a  sweeping  compound  should 
be  used,  and  dusting  done  by  means  of  an  oiled  or  damp  cloth. 

In  onler  to  complete  the  plant  herein  described,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  l>e  equipped  with  the  proper  tools  for  instruction.  These  include 
sufficient  blackboard  space,  maps,  and  globes,  textbooks,  supple- 
mentary reference  books  covering  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and 
an  abundance  of  illustrative  reference  material. 

Such  a  school  plant,  as  has  just  been  discussed,  could  put  into 
operation  a  course  of  study  that  would  serve  the  needs  of  an  agri- 
cultural commonwealth.  It  could  further  provide  for  the  all-year 
school.  Well-trained  teachers  would  be  attracted  to  such  a  school 
and  could  there  become  real  rural  life  leaders. 

Ri  commendations  for  improved  school  plant. — The  survey  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  time  has*  come  for  the  State  to  set  up  definite 
stamlards  for  the  one-teacher  schools,  of  which  there  will  be  many, 
for  years  to  come,  in  the  State.  The  standards  must  be  high  enough 
to  make  of  the  school  genuine  community  schools.    To  this  end  the 
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committee  recommends  State  aid  (procured  tiirough  State  taxation 
or  legislative  appropriation)  on  the  basis  of  the  following  stand- 
ards: 

1.  That  the  standard  school  diall  utilize  at  least  five  acres  of  land 
for  grounds  and  experiment  purposes. 

2.  That  every  such  school  shall  erect,  at  community  expense,  a 
cottage  on  the  premises  for  the  teacher. 

3.  That  ample  facilities  be  provided  for  a  sanitary  water  supply. 

4.  That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  installation  of  such 
sanitary  toilet  and  heating  facilities  as  shall  be  recommended  by 
the  State  department  of  education. 

5.  That  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
teacher's  cottage,  as  well  as  the  ground  plat  and  planting  scheme, 
shall  be  approved  by  the  division  of  school  architecture  and  sanita- 
tion of  the  State  department  of  education. 
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If  it  were  possible  to  reorganize  all  the  small  rural  f^chooLs  in 
Soadi  Dakota  as  strong  one-teacher  schools  of  the  community  type, 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  would  be  little  need  for 
ciHisolidated  schools.  Unfortunately,  many  school  districts  are  too 
sparsely  settled  and  are  financially  unable  to  maintain  -such  schools. 
Here  consolidation  of  two  or  more  small  schools  .to  form  one  graded 
school  of  two  or  more  rooms  is  usually  the  practical  thing  to  do. 
While  school  consolidation  is  resorted  to  principally  to  improve 
rural  schools,  in  this  State  it  should  unquestionably  be  used  as  a 
means  to  assist  the  many  small,  struggling  village  schools,  which  in 
reality  ought  to  be  classed  4is  "  rural,"  tliey  being  mere  rural  ti^ding 
centers. 

At  some  risk  of  repetition,  it  is  said,  this  great  agricultural  com- 
monwealth needs  schools  and  educational  processes  which  can  reach 
clear  down  to  the  roots  of  things,  strengthening  character,  teaching 
the  rights  of  fellow  men,  loyalty  to  the  Nation,  and  fear  of  God ;  at 
the  same  tim^  that  they  supply  young  and  old  people,  without  dis- 
tinction, with  practical  U*aining  for  successful  breadwinning  on  the 
land.  These  requirements  are  beyond,  all  but  the  exceptional  one- 
teacher  schools,  for  which  there  will  always  be  an  important  place 
in  South  Dakota.  An  important  phase  of  school  reorganization  will 
accordingly  come  through  school  consolidation. 

Britf  history  of  consolidation  in  the  United  States, — School  con- 
aJidation  has  made  little  progress  in  South  Dakota,  probably  because 
no  concerted  policy  has  yet  been  adopted  to  encourage  this  form  of 
sdiool  reorganization  by  means  of  State  aid.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  likewise  has  not  been  able  to  do  much 
to  promote  interest  in  consolidation  for  want  of  help  in  the  office. 
There  are  in  the  State,  at  the  present  time,  32  consolidated  schools, 
some  of  them  consolidations  in  name  only.  However,  tlie  survey 
coaunittee  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  are  ready  for 
a  change  and  eager  to  consolidate  their  schools  if  properly  directed ; 
hot  while  ready  for  school  consolidation,  ihe  State  should  not  be 
content  with  anything  except  the  best  type  of  consolidation. 
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Throughout  the  country  at  large  consolidation  of  schools  is  now 
accepted  as  good  national  policy.  About  10,500  consolidated  schools 
have  been  organized,  taking  the  place  of  50,000  one-room  schools. 
But,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  consolidated  schools  are  little,  if 
any,  improvement  on  the  old.  In  some  places,  rural  territory  has 
been  joined  to  industrial  towns  -and  the.  rural  children  have  been 
offered  an  education  poorly  suited  to  agricultural  requirements.  In 
other  places  the  schools  are  operated  in  the.  open  country,  but 
utilize  courses  of  study  originally  planned  for  city  children.  Both 
types  are  failures.  The  kind  of  consolidated  school  that  has  suc- 
ceeded— and  there  are  many*  thousands  of  them — is»organized  either 
in  the  open  country  or  in  connection  with  rural-minded  village. 
But  in  either  case  the  classroom  work  is"  organized  to  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  children  in  attendance. 

A.  study  of  consolidation  in  South  Dakota. — The  32  consolidated 
schools  in  this  State 'are  mostly  village  consolidations.  Three  schools 
only  are  located  in  the  open  country.  Two  schools  report  that  they  are 
consolidated  in  name  only,  as  the  consolidation  was  done  for  the  sole 
reason  of  increasing  the  powers*  of  the  board,  no  new  territory  being 
added  or  other  "schools  included.  The  initiative  in  practically  every 
consolidation  movement  seems  to  have  come  from  the  small  villages 
which  have  been  eager  to  draw  more  taxable  area  to  their  small 
village  districts.  This  type  of  consolidation  may  or  may  not  be  what 
the  rural  population  requires — depending  entirely  on  how  the  courses 
of  study  are  planned,  how  the  school  plant  is  equipped,  who  the 
teachers?  are,  etc. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  consolidation  to  be  really  worth 
while  must  be  so  thoroughly  well  done  that  even  the  patrons  farthest 
removed  would  have  cause  to  feel  that  ^their  sacrifice  in  time  and 
travel  is  well  repaid. 

These  things  must  be  considered : 

Where  the  consolidated  school  is  centered  in  a  village,  it  must 
still  remain  the  school  for  rural  people.  To  this  end  provision  should 
be  made  (a)  for  an  abundance  of  land  to  be  used  for  gardens  and 
experimentation:  (h)  for  a  school  plant  suitable  for  commimity 
center  purposes;  and  {c)  for  teaching  subjects  required  by  rural  and 
village  population  in  this  particular  State. 

Recommendations  for  a  future  policy. — ^It  is  probably  well  enough 
that  consolidation  has  not  been  urged  upon  the  people.  The  one- 
room  schools  of  "the  poorer  sort  are  now  about  ready  to  be  supplanted 
by  new  buildings.  This,  then,  is  the  opportune  time  to  inaugurate 
a  State-wide  policy  of  reorganization  of  the  one-room  schools  as 
modern  consolidated  schools,  or  where  the  latter  are  impracticable, 
at  least  as  modem  one-teacher  schools. 
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The  survey  committee  recommends: 

L  The  appointment  of  a  State  rural-school  supervisor  as  a  member 
of  the  elementary  school  division  of  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  who  shall  devote  most  of  his  time  to  school  consc^datioiL 

2.  The  drafting  of  a  tentative  consolidation  map  of  each  organized 
county.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction  in  conjunction  with  the  county  boards  of  education  and 
the  county  superintendents. 

3.  A  State  policy  looking  toward  establishing:  (a)  Strong  one- 
teacher  schools  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  X)  which  may  later  by  en- 
largement of  territory  become  consolidated  schools;  (&)  associated 
or  trading  center  school  areas  to  embrace  a  central  village  and  a 
number  of  outlying  schools;  (c)  one  county  high  school  of  agricul- 
tural type  in  each  county  in  the  State,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
one  of  the  central  schools  of  an  associated  area. 

4.  Liberal  State  aid  for  the  erection  of  the  new  school  plants  and 
for  maintenance. 

The  recom/niendations  explained. — ^It  is  important,  first  of  all,  to 
have  an  expert  to  direct  the  work  of  consolidation  who  can  give 
his  time  to  it.  To  illustrate:  North  Dakota  has  447  consolidated 
schools  and  South  Dakota  has  32.  The  explanation  of  the  startling 
difference  in  extent  of  consolidation  in  the  two  Dakotas  is  simple. 
Xorth  Dakota  has  had  a  State  rural-school  supervisor  on  the  job 
who  has  given  all  his  energy  to  consolidation,  and  the  State  has  been 
liberal  with  State  aid  for  this  type  of  schools.  South  Dakota  has 
done  neither. 

It  is  furthermore  highly  desirable  to  plan  for  State-wide  con- 
solidation by  platting  each  county  in  detaiL  This  would  give  assur- 
ance that  all  consolidations  would  be  realized  systematically,  without 
learing  out  small  schools  here  and  there. 

An  ideally  organized  county  would  probably  have:  (1)  A  number 
of  one-teacher  community  schools,  which  should  in  time,  as  the  pop- 
ulation increases,  develop  into  larger  oi>en  country  consolidated 
sdiools  with  two  or  more  teachers;  (2)  one  or  more  village  centers 
associated  with  a  number  of  outlying  schools  similar  to  the  Minne- 
sota associated  schools;  and  (3)  one  county  high  school  of  agricul- 
tural type,  as  outlined  below. 

The  Minnesota  plan  of  association  would  need  little  if  any  modi- 
fication to  meet  the  requirements  of  South  Dakota.  Any  rural  trad- 
ing center  embraces  the  central  village  with  its  various  emporiums  of 
trade  and  exchange,  and  all  the  surrounding  country  that  can  con- 
renieatly  use  the  village  has  a  clearing  house  for  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  as  a  social  center.  The  schools  of  such  an  area,  including 
the  central  village  and  outlying  rural  schools,  could  then  be  brought 
iiio  an  assodatioa  or  consolidation  for  educational  purposes.    The 
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whole  arrangement  would  be  in  charge  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

A  school  system  such  as  this  fully  developed  would  contemplate 
for  each  "  association,"  the  central  school,  with  six  grades  of  work 
in  the  associated  elementary  schools  and  three  years  of  prevocational 
studies  in  the  junior  high  school.  This  would  reduce  the  time  for  Uio 
^  tool  subjects "  in  the  elementary  schools  to  the  right  minimum. 
One  central  village  or  town  in  each  county  should  be  designated  as 
the  county  high  school  with  six  years  of  work  in  the  elementary 
school  and  idx  years  in  the  upper  school,  divided  into  a  three-year 
prevocational  course,  and  a  three-year  vocational  course. 

The  outlying  rural  schools  should  have  six-year  course&  This 
would  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to  reduce  the  number  of  daily 
recitations  now  required  and  give  more  time  to  the  beginners.  All 
pupils  who  complete  the  sixth  year  in  an  outlying  school  would  be 
promoted  to  the  central  school  to  pursue  there  their  studies  during  the 
next  three  years.  The  graduates  from  the  junior  high  school  in  the 
central  village  would  be  entitled  to  free  entrance  to  the  county  high 
school  This  course  would  return  the  rural  youth  to  the  farm  in 
harmony  with  it,  ready  and  willing  to  live  happy,  remunerative  lives 
on  the  land. 

This  counly  plan  of  organization  would  assure  unity  of  purpose 
and  effective  supervision  of  all  the  schools.  The  principal  of  ea<^ 
village  center  working  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent would  outline  and  direct  the  work  in  the  outlying  schools,  thus 
**  pointing  "  the  children  forward  to  the  central  school.  The  county 
high  school  should  be  organized  so  that  its  instructors  in  English, 
music,,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  school  hygiene  mi^t  take 
turns  at  supervising  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Special  State  aid  should  be  offered  as  an  inducement  to  organize 
the  schools  thoroughly.  The  State  might  well  pay  on^fourth  the 
cost  of  the  new  consolidated  school  buildings,  provided  that  in  no 
case  should  it  pay  more  than  $2,500,  and,  in  addition,  pay  a  reasonable 
maintenance  grant,  all  on  condition  that  the  school  be  erected  on  or 
utilize  not  less  than  10  acres  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
in  other  ways  maintain  the  high  standards  required  by  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction. 

RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS 

No  high-school  facilities  for  the  rural  population, — The  high-school 
population  in  the  State  is  42,655.  In  1916  there  were  enrolled  in 
town  and  city  high  schools  8,164  students  and  in  rural  high  schools 
and  other  rural  schools  doing  high-school  work,  l/)86  students.  Of 
the  latter  group  only  about  200  reached  the  senior  year.    Certainly 
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some  of  the  town  and  city  high-school  students  come  from  country 
districts — probably  about  2,000.  But  the  fact  remains  that  alto^her 
too  few  rural  children  are  able  to  attend  hi^  school  and  the  few  who 
hare  such  advantage  do  not  always  get  the  kind,  of  instruction  re- 
quired by  agricultural  people.  The  situation  may  be.  stated  thus: 
(1)  The  number  of  rural  pupils  m  high-school  attendanceiis  too  small 
to  influence  the  standard  of  culture  and  intelligence  in  country  dis- 
tricts to  any  appreciable  extent;  and.  (2)  the  courses  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  town  and  city  high  schools'of  the  State  are  not  well  adapted 
tD  attract  students  from  agricultural  communities. 

No  lengthy  argument  is  needed  to  convince  anyone  that  a  larger 
number  of  rural  youth  should  attend  high  schooL  The  strong  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  the  country  can  only  be  measured  in  terms 
of  educated  leadership.  School  educati<m  must  produce  this  leader- 
ship^  but  the  school  preparing  for  it  will  be  of  quite  a  different  type 
from  the  one-room  schools  which  certainly  find  difficulty  in  lifting 
the  generation  now  in  school  to  the  degree  of  intelligent  and  practical 
citizenship  desirable  in  modem  agricultural  life. 

The  kind  of  high  school  that  is  needed  in  South  Dakota  is  the  sort 
that  can  point  the*  way  to  xycmt&iied^  remunerative  agricultural  life. 
When  fully  organized  it  will  extend  its  educaticmal  facilities  to  young 
and  old  people  alike.  In  this  State  the  school  should  have  the  follow- 
ing definite  aim  and  scope :  Instruct  upper-grade  children  from  the 
oitire  county  in. day  courses;  instruct  youth  beyond  ordinary  school 
age  as  well  as  adults  in  short  courses  and  extension  courses;  and  in- 
struct illiterates  in  night-£chool  classes. 

A  distinctive  type  of  rural  high  school. — ^The  propo>ed  county  high 
schools  ought  to  be  distinctly  rural,  or  they  should  at  least  offer  the 
kind  of  subject  matter  needed  by  agricultural  people.  Many  persons, 
and  fanners,  among  them,  have  the  false  idea  that  to  differentiate 
between  city  and  country  pec^le  in  education  matters  is  really  to  dis- 
criminate against  country  children.  This  is  absurd.  There  is  funda- 
mentally no  more  reason  why  country  children  should  attend  town 
schools  tlian  to  reverse  the  order  and  have  city  children  attend  coun- 
try schools.  The  important  thing  is  to  make  the  rural  hi^  school  as 
broadly  cultural  as  any  town  high  school,  but  a  culture  intimately 
related  to  pr^ent  and  future  problems  instead  of  the  traditional 
things.  Most  important,  the  course  of  study  must  be  rooted  to  the 
agricultural  community  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

The  environment  in  which  the  South  Dakota  farmer  lives  is  the 
natural  background  for  his  course  of  study.  Agriculture  must  not 
be  taught,  as  it  so  often  is,  as  a  patch  of  the  old  educational  cloth ; 
it  must  become  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  new  educational  garment. 
The  mother  tongue,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  new  agricultural 
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sciences  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  study  course.  And  any  citizen 
of  the  State  who  has  completed  the  course*  with  credit  should  be 
granted  admittance  to  the  State  college  or  to  the  university  with 
full  standing,  even  though  he  may  not  have  had  the  language  re- 
quirements and  certain  other  subjects  now  required,  which  have  no 
place  in  the  proposed  rural  school  courses. 

Suggestive  steps  in  county  school  reorganization. — It  is  not  the 
purpose  nor  the  province  of  the  survey  committee  ta  suggest,  in 
detail,  the  courses  of  study  to  be  used  in  the  proposed  county  plan 
of  schools.  It  will  suffice  to  suggest  the  desired  steps  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the.  schools,  by  enlarging  upon  the  outline  given  earlier 
in  the  present  chapter. 

1.  The  small  one-teacher  school:  A  six-year  study  plan,  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  "tool  subjects"  and  general  culture;  but.  the  entire 
course  rooted  to  the  rural  environment,  through  nature  study,  school 
gardening,  home*  projects,  and  general  industrial  work, 

2.  The  complete  one-teacher  community  school  or  consolidated 
school:  {a)  A.  six-year  elementary  school  plan  and  one,  two,  or  three 
year  prevocational  study  courses,  according  to  equipment  and  teach- 
ing force;  (6)  the  work  in  the  first  six  years  similar  to* that  in  the 
small  one-teacher  school.  The  exceptional  teacher  in  the  complete 
one-teacher  school  to  be  permitted  to  do  two  years'  prevocational 
work  in  addition  to  the*  six  year  "  tool  subjects,"  provided  he  has 
the  assistance  of  a  capable  wife  who  can  take  the  sewing,  cooking,  and 
other  phases  of  home  economics.  The  consolidated  school  to.  offer  the 
six-year  elementary  and  three-year  prevocational  course  if  it  has  three 
or  more  teachers,  one  of  whom  should  be  an  adept  in  industrial  work. 

3.  The  central  village  in  the  "school  association."  Nine  years. 
Six  years  elementary  and  three  years  prevocational  high-school 
work.  In  exceptional  cases  the  school  to  extend  the  course,  contin- 
gent on  equipment  and  teaching  force. 

4.  The  county  high  school:  {a)  Six  years  above  the  elementary 
school — three-year  junior  high  school  and  three-year  senior  high 
school;  (&)  the  senior  high-school  course  to  contain  the  following 
studies :  * 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  semester.  Second  semester. 

Class.  Lab.  Hass.  Lab. 

English 5       ..    English 5 

Farm  arithmetic 5       ..    Farm  arithmetic 5 

Physical  geography 5        2    Poultry 1  3 

Plantlife .' 3       ..    Plantculture 2  2 

Mechanical  drawing 2       ..    Mechanical  drawing 2 

Farmshopwork 3    Farmshopwork 3 

Gardening 2 

25  periods.  25  periods. 

*  This  course  is  outlined  for  boys  only.  The  work  would  be  quite  similar  for  girls, 
except  that  home  economics  would  supplant  the  purely  '*  masculine  "  subjects. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Class.  Lab.                                                                    Class.  Lab. 

...^ 6       ..    EncUsh 5 

^i»(chieOy  mensuration  and  Mathematics 6 

simple  piloses  of  surveying) 5       ..    History  And  government 3  1 

History  and  goTcmmrat 4       ..    Dairying 2  2 

Fvmanimals 2        2    Hygiene  and  sanitation 2  1 

Bjgkoie  and  sanitation 3        ..    Chemistry 1  2 

Cbamstry 3         1    Farmwork 1 

25  periods.  25  periods. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Class.  Lab.                                                                      Class.  Lab. 

Sx^flkii 5       ..    English 5 

Physics 3       ..    Physics 2  1 

Fannonps 2        2    Farmcrops 2  2 

Feeds  and  feeding %        2    Feeds  and  feeding 2  2 

Soils  and  fertilizers 2         2    Soils  and  fertilisers 1  3 

Psrra  ottehinery • 1         1    Rural  sociology 3 

Rural etooamics ^ 3       ..    Fannwork 2 


25  periods.  25  periods. 

Contirmafion  school  courses  needed. — Two  classes  of  people  can  be 
reached  by  the  proposed  county  high  school  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar students^:  (1)  Young  men  and  women  beyond  ordinary  school 
age  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  livelihood  whose  education  has 
been  so  meager  as  to  handicap  them  in  the  struggle  for  a  living;  (2) 
farmers  and  their  wives  who  are  in  need  of  inspiration  and  practical 
assistance  in  their  daily  work. 

South  Dakota  has  many  farm  youths  who,  for  economic  reasons, 
can  not  attend  high  school  regularly.  The  question  arises,  Shall  school 
facilities  be  placed  within  reach  of  these-  young  men  and  women, 
or  shall  they  go  untaught?  Either  the  State  must  establish  practical 
continuation  courses  or  the  agricultural  sections  will  fail  to  reach 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  to  which  they  are  capable. 

The  rural  continuation-  course  should  form  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  county  high  schools.  It  ca^n  best  be  organized  as 
short  courses  for  people  regularly  beyond  school  age.  There  should 
be  no  maximum  age  limit.  Any  person  who  can  profit  by  the  work 
should  be  welcome  to  enroll. 

The  time  chosen  should  suit  the  farmers.  The  courses  ought  to 
begin  early  in  November  when  the  fall  work  is  done  and  should 
continue  for  four  months  or  more.  To  accommodate  the  farmers 
who  drive  to  school  the  hours  could  be  set  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 
For  others  who  live  too  far  from  home,  or  are  unattached,  residence 
privileges  could  be  granted  at  the  school. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  short  courses  would  include  a  general 
brushing  up  in  the  elementary  subjects,  farm  arithmetic  and  accounts, 
farm  law,  special  phases  of  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  cement  work, 
leather  work,  farm  machinery,  carpentry,  cooking,  sewing,  home  sani- 
tation, and  other  subjects  of  value  to  rural  people. 

The  county  high  schools,  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work,  should  have 
a  liberal  amount  of  land — 40  acres  is  not  too  much.     The  school 
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should  have  dormitory  and  boarding  facilities  for  a  group  of 
students,  who  could  pay  their  way  in  farm  work.  The  principal,  a 
man  with  thorough  pedagogical  and  agricultural  training,  should 
live  at  the  school.  There  should  be  farm  buildings,  farm  machinery, 
and  a  gradual  stocking  with  farm  animals  suited  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  particular  district. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  county  high  school  would  %e  a  feeder 
for  the  State  agricultural  colLcge,  and  would  in  no  sense  take  the 
place  of  the  higher  agricultural  school,  as  has  been  true  in  some 
States  where  regional  and  congressional  district  schools  are  set  up. 

Recommendations. — ^The  committee  reconmiends: 

1.  The  gradual  development  of  the  county  plan  of  school  reor- 
ganization outlined  in  this  chapter,  including  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  one  county  high  school  of  agricultural  tyi)e  in  each 
organized  county. 

2.  The  grant  of  State  aid  to  all  such  schools,  to  be  raised  by  State 
taxation  or  through  legislative  appropriation.  (See  Chapters  IX 
and  XVI.) 
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Chapter  XII. 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  OPEN  COUNTRY  AND 
VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Requirements  of  the  law. — The  couise  of  study  in  use  in  the  rural 
and  village  elem^itary  schools  of  South  Dakota  has  been  revised 
lately  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  teachers'  association.  The  subjects  to  be  taughO 
are  designated  by  law  and  are  as  follows :  Reading,  writing,  orthog- 
raphy, geography,  language,  and  English  grammar,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Dakota,  physiology  and  hygiene  with 
q)edal  ^nphasis  upon  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  civil  govern- 
ment, drawing,  music,  agriculture,  and  moral  and  humane  instruc- 
tion. In  addition  the  electors  of  the  district  at  their  annual  meeting 
may  add  to  the  above  list  of  subjects. 

General  plan. — The  course  of  study  contains  an  introduction  and 
a  separate  discussion  for  each  subject.  The  most  important  feature 
of  the  introduction  is  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  alternation  by 
grades  and  a  specified  statement  as  to  just  what  grades  in  each  sub- 
ject are  to  be  combined  and  in  just  what  years  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  to  be  alternated.  This  definiteness  in  time  allotment,  on 
the  part  of  the  makers  of  the  course  of  study,  is  to  be  commended. 
The  observers  in  the  rural  schools  found  the  suggestions  on  alterna- 
tion of  ijrades  to  be  very  generally  complied  with  in  the  eifiht  counties 
of  the  State  inspected.  Answers  from  500  questionnaires  of  rural 
teachers,  scattered  throughout  the  State,  indicated  that  in  66  per  cent 
of  the  schools  classes  were  alternated  and  that  they  were  combined 
in  81  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

Combination  of  classes,  alternation  of  grades  and  classes,  and  cor- 
Mation  of  subject  matter*are  the  only  means  whereby  the  recitations 
m  a  rural  school  may  be  sufficiently  reduced  in  order  that  the  class 
periods  may  be  of  reasonable  length. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  per  ient  of  teachers  reported 
classes  alternated  and  combined,  the  number  of  daily  classes  based  on 
reports  from  479  rural  teachers  showed  the  median  number  of  daily 
wotations  to  be  26.65.    The  following  groupings  on  reports  from 
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these  479  rural  teachers  indicate  that  74  per  cent  of  the  teachers  con- 
ducted from  21  to  30  classes  a  day : 

Classes   conducted   per  dap. 


ISorlcks. 

16  to  20. 

44 
7.00 

21  to  25. 

26  to  30. 

31  or 
more. 

Number 

4 
0.008 

168 
35.00 

181 
39.00 

f^ 

Percent.                                                             .  .. 

18.00 

Median  26.65  recitations  per  day. 

Observation  in  the  schools  shewed  that  this  large  number  of  classes 
was  due,  mainly,  to  irregular  attendance  and  to  the  fact  that  begin- 
ning pupils  did  not  enter  schools  at  stated  times  throughout  the  term. 

The  general  plan  for  the  discussion  of  separate  subjects  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  few  general  statements  or  a  paragraph  or  more  related  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  a  definite  outline 
of  the  work  to  be  covered  for  the  eighth  grades.  In  the  outline  of 
subject  matter  by  grades  there  appears  from  time  to  time  a  few  scat- 
tered suggestions  on  methods  and  devices,  sources  of  illustrated 
matter,  and  list  of  reference  books. 

General  characteristics. — The  subject  content  of  each  study  is  out- 
lined in  accordance  with  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  custom- 
ary textbook.  The  scheme  follows  the  plan  of  development  of  small 
topics  and  isolated  facts,  rather  than  the  grouping  of  subject  matter 
about  central  units  or  large  topics. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  get  away  from  this  traditional  order  in  the 
outline  in  physiology  and  language.  In  fact,  the  makers  of  the  course 
of  study  of  South  Dakota  have  a  vision  of  the  time  when  the  many 
subjects  of  our  school  curriculum  will  be  combined  under  large  cen- 
tral topics.  The  following  is  quoted  from  page  180  of  the  course  of 
study : 

The  next  revision  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  South 
Dakota  will  doubtless  be  an  outline  in  which  the  work  of  the  grades  wiU  be 
offered  in  four  or  five  units,  each  made  up  of  related  subjects,  the  whole 
including  the  branches  now  commonly  found  in  such  courses  of  study;  for 
example,  history  will  include  geography,  which  is  one  of  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine what  the  history  of  nations  is  to  be,  as  well  as  civics,  which  is  but  a 
sr)ecialize<l  form  of  history.  If  such  plan  is  worked  out  in  our  next  course, 
language  will  be  a  part  of  the  unit  denoted  English,  which  will  also  include 
reading,  grammar,  spelling,  and  possibly  writing.  In  such  a  course  the  work 
in  language  would  be  the  medium  that  welds  the  whole  course  Into  a  unit 

An  illustration  from  the  general  topics  assigned  in  the  first  three 
grades  in  history  will  show  how  these  topics  might  have  been  a  part 
of  a  large  central  unit.  The  three  topics  referred  to  for  the  first 
three  grades  are  Indian  life,  celebrations  and  myths,  and  hero  stories. 
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The  makers  of  the  course  of  study  emphasized  the  fact  that  these 
topics  were  HOt  arranged  according  to  years,  but  that  the  teacher 
should  be  free  to  select  from  them  such  subjects  as  she  could  use. 
History  in  the  early  grades  should  .be  a  combination  of  history, 
civics,  and  social  activities.  The  three  general  topics  cited  above  are 
isolated  and  lack  a  central  thread.  Before  studying  Indian  life  it 
would  be  better  to  prepare  the  pupils  bj'  emphasizing  the  activities 
of  their  own  environment  through  a  study  of  dielter,  food,  clothing, 
and  community  activities.  Celebrations  form  a  very  vital  part  of 
the  latter.  By  a  study  of  his  own  life  there  has  been  developed  a 
background  for  an  understanding  of  the  life  of  the  tree  dwellers, 
cave  men,  and  other  prehistoric  people.  Naturally,  a  study  of  Indian 
and  Eskimo  life  wiU  follow.  The  myths  and  hero  stories  selected 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  central  theme,  which  should  be  the 
study  of  the  activities  of  the  child's  environment  as  a  basis  for  a 
study  of  man's  activities  in  the  past.  All  of  this  historical  subject 
matter  of  the  early  grades  should,  of  course,  be  developed  through 
constructive  work,  dramatization,  song,  and  storj'. 

Throughout  the  course  of  study  suggestions  are  used  that  mean 
I'ttle  to  the  average  teacher.  Under  the  suggestions  for  art,  teachers 
are  told  to  correlate  the  work  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  course, 
und  yet  there  are  but  few  definite  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be 
correlated  with  other  subjects.  Again,  under  the  geography  sug- 
gestions it  is  recommended  that  nature  study  correlated  with  language 
and  reading  will  be  all  the  geography  needed  in  the  early  grades. 
Yet  there  are  but  few  definite  suggestions  as  to  just  where  and  how 
nature  study  may  be  correlated  with  language  and  reading.  In  fact, 
the  course  of  study  does  not  contain  an  outline  on  nature  study.  The 
term  "  motivate "  is  frequently  used  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
^  correlate." 

From  the  preparation  and  experience  of  South  Dakota  teachers, 
as  given  in  Chapter  XVIII  of  this  report,  it  is  evident  that  teachers 
Tilth  such  meager  training  could  have  but  little  notion  of  such  terms 
as  ^  correlation  "  and  "  motivation."  Again,  granted  they  do  under- 
ytand  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  merely  stating  what  should  be  done 
would  be  of  little  value.  The  observers  found  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
reference  books  and  other  source  material  in  the  schools.  A  teacher 
with  from  four  to  six  subjects  per  day  to  teach,  which  are  scattered 
uver  an  equal  number  of  grades,  has  little  time  for  the  necessary  re- 
search involved  in  formulating  elaborate  lesson  plans.  Even  the 
In^l-prepared  teachers  are  inclined  to  follow  the  textbooks  as  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  For  this  reason  the  course  of  study  should  be 
very  specific  in  its  generalizations. 

The  course  of  study  has  emphasized  the  elimination  of  much  ma- 
terial found  in  the  textbook,  now  conceded  to  be  of  little  value  to 
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the  child  in  fitting  him  for  adjustment  for  the  social  life  of  whk^ 
he  has  a  part.  These  eliminations  are  especially  noted  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  arithm^ic  and  language.  The  minimum  and  supple- 
mentary outlines  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  history,  geography, 
and  language  are  an  excellent  feature.  The  minimum  length  of 
school  term  for  South  Dakota  is  seven  months.  Answers  from  the 
3,923  rural  teachers  show  that  70  per  cent  of  the  school  terms  were 
less  than  nine  months  during  the  year  1917-18.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  course  of  study  should  present  minimum 
and  maximum  outlines  of  work  in  all  subjects. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  will  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  sunmmrization  of  the  individual  subjects  outlined  in  the 
course. 

Readmg. — ^The  term  "  Beading  and  Literature  "  better  expresses 
the  subject  matter  as  outlines!  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  ei^t 
grades.  The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  few  paragraphs  upon  the  im* 
portance  of  reading.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  chief  aim  in  the 
work  of  reading  is  to  make  good  silent  readers.  The  paragraphs  oa 
aims  of  reading  are  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  primary  reading. 

Then  comes  the  outline  for  the  work  of  the  individual  grades. 
The  subject  content  of  the  first  three  grades  is  confined  to  primers, 
first,  second,  and  third  grade  readers.  Reports  from  390  rural  teach* 
ers  scattered  throughout  ih%  State  indicate  that  43  per  rent  of  the 
number  of  teachers  reporting  did  not  have  any  supplementary  read- 
ing matter.  The  answer  on  this  question  from  the  390  teachers  is 
given  below : 


Number  sapptooMolary 
readers. 

Numbet. 

Percent. 

43 
33 
U 

Numbtfrap|^fmentar.T 

Number.  Percent. 

N<m« 

165 
132 

M'n^  than  4 

a 

12 

Total*. 

3  to  4  sets 

300 

Md 

From  the  fourth  grade  on,  the  course  of  study  very  wisely  sug- 
gests that  the  business  of  the  subject  from  now  on  is  reading  to 
ieam  rather  than  learning  to  read.  There,  are  suggested  lists  of 
stories  and  poems  to  be  studied.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
are  encouraged  to  read  current  magazines  and  literary  classics. 
The  list  of  poems  and  stories  to  be  studied  throughout  the  course 
is  to  be  commended.  Dramatization  is  emphasized  in  the  early 
grades,  but  practically  nothing  is  said  of  story-telling.  Listening 
to  a  story  told  by  another  affords  a  valuable  training  for  concentra- 
tion of  thought ;  the  oral  reproduction  of  it  gives  an  ability  to  think 
on  one's  feet,  and  when  the  story  is  read  by  the  pupil  himself  the 
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retelling  is  a  test  of  his  ability  to  gather  and  inipail  thought  from 
the  printed  page. 

The  hints  on  how  to  produce  good  reading  are  vahiable.  Models 
are  presented  for  tlie  mode  of  procedure  in  conducting  a  primary 
lesson,  for  dramatizing  the  story,  in  interpretative  questions,  in  teach- 
ing a  poem,  in  studying  a  masterpiece,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
life  of  an  author.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  in  the  dramatization  of 
'^Daffy-Down-Dilly,"  to  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  selection 
of  characters,  the  stage  setting,  and.  gesticulation  be  worked  out  by 
the  pupils  themselves  rather  than  be  determined  upon  by*  the  teacher. 
LowelFs  "  Longing,"  which  represents  the  grief  of  a  parent  over  the 
death  of  a  child,  can  not  be  comprehended  by  pupils  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  and  is  not  a  wise  selection. 

The  suggestion  that  masterpieces  be  first  read  through  for  g^fieral 
meaning  and  purpose  is  a  very  good  one.  The  tendency  has  been 
in  studying  classics  to  dissect  them  for  choice  of  words  and  sentence 
structure,  so  that  the  pupils  failed  to  see  the  story  as  a  connected 
whole. 

Dame^iie  Science  <md  gardemiig. — ^The  suggestions  on  gardening 
belong  to  agriculture  and  should  be  included  imder  that  head.  In 
the  introduction  the  statement  is  made  that  the  course  is  to  be 
correlated  with  hygiene,  yet  there  are  no  definite  directions  as  to  how 
and  where  there  might  be  such  correlation.  All  the  work  included 
mider  canning  and  preservation  of  foods  and  cookery  could  well 
be  included  under  the  subject  of  food  in  the  hygiene  course. 

The  coui-se  of  study  suggests  that  emphasis  in  domestic  science  be 
placed  upcm  sanitation  and  health.  Very  definite  suggestions  as  to 
just  how  this  can  be  done  should  be  stated  in  the  course  of  study. 
Since  the  hot  lunch  is  so  Cbsential  to  the  physical  well-being  of  pupils 
in  the  rural  schools,  and  since  it  forms  such  a  practical  feature  of  do- 
mestic science,  very  definite  directions  should  be  given  covering  the 
equipment,  menus,  and  serving. 

The  coui-se  of  study  suggests  that  instruction  in  canning  be 
conducted  as  a  home  project.  The  same  suggestion  is  also  offered 
relative  to  gardening.  This  might  well  be  recommended  for  sew- 
ing and  much  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  hot  lunch.  In 
the  rural  school  the  home  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  fostered 
by  the  State  agricultural  extension  department  should  be  made  a  very 
rital  part  of  the  course  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 

AffrictUture. — In  the  introductory  paragraphs  to  the  subject,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare 
t  complete  course  in  agriculture.  Wliat  was  attempted  was  the 
formation  of  an  outline  on  si)ecial  topics  in  agriculture,  such  as 
weeds,  com,  horses,  etc.  These  topics  are  assigned  to  months.  These 
outline  do  more  than  mention  topics.  They  give  considerable  in- 
formation on  the  subject  matter.    A  few  references  are  given  at  the 
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close  of  each  outline.  In  these  lists  frequent  use  is  made  of  publica- 
tions from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Experimental  Station  at  Brookings. 

There  should  be  in  every  course  of  study  for  rural  schools  a  very 
full  outline  on  nature  study  for  the  lower  grades.  This  nature-study 
outline  should  embrace  topics  contained  in  the  subject  matter  for  all 
the  studies  belonging  to  the  science  group  of  the  elementary  schools 
which  are  elementary  enough  to  be  taught  young  children.  For 
advanced  grades  this  nature-study  outline  should  be  replaced  by  a 
definite  outline  in  agriculture.  Definite  and  adequate  instruction  in 
nature  study  in  the  lower  gi-ades  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  agriculture. 

Bulletins  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  experimental  stations  should  not  only  be  present  but  should 
be  catalogued,  in  order  that  their  location  may  be  easy.  Children 
need  to  be  taught  how  to  use  these  bulletins.  Not  all  material  in 
them  is  within  range  of  the  child's  comprehension.  To  this  end 
teachers  need  to  be  most  careful  in  selecting  references  from  them. 

The  project  work  in  connection  with  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  should 
be  connected  with  the  course  in  agriculture. 

Music  and  art. — The  outline  on  art  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
fine  arts,  and  is  planned  with  a  viewpoint  of  a  school  where  all 
grades  are  rei)resented  and  where  there  can  be  but  one  period  devoted 
to  the  subject.  There  is  only  a  brief  allusion  to  industrial  art. 
Since  this  is  the  only  space  given  in  the  course  of  study  to  industrial 
art,  it  would  have  been  of  practical  value  to  have  elaborated  much 
more  fully  on  this  side  of  the  subject.  In  a  course  of  study  for 
schools  where  several  grades  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher, 
the  outline  for  primary  grades  could  well  be  covered  under  the  term 
of  the  industrial  art,  leaving  the  fine  arts  for  later  grades. 

The  music  outline  is  brief  and  is  prepared  for  schools  where  there 
can  be  only  a  few  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  music  outline  attempts  more  than  the  teacher's 
preparation  allows  her  to  undertake. 

Music  and  art  can  not  be  handled  efficiently  unlessr under  the  super- 
vision of  a  special  .teacher.  Since  the  music  machines  are  so  popular, 
the  course  of  study  could  well  give  suggestions  relative  to  the  educa- 
tive use  of  these  machines  in  schools  and  the  type  of  records  to  be 
purchased. 

Handwriting, — No  outline  is  incorporated.  This  omission  is  ex- 
plained by  the  following,  quoted  from  page  56,  course  of  study : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  various  writing  systems  adopted  for  use  are 
expHcit  as  to  gradation  and  corresponding  method  to  be  employed,  only  a  very 
few  suggestiontj  wUl  be  incorporated  herein. 
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If  a  definite  outline  is  to  be  omitted  it  would  be  wise  to  designate 
oi»  or  more  standard  systems.  To  leave  it  to  whatever  chance 
methods  are  adopted  is  dangerous. 

The  outline  should  contain  some  information  on  standards  in 
measuring  handwriting,  and  indicate  where  published  measuring 
tests  may  be  obtained. 

SpeUing. — ^The  excellent  feature  of  the  spelling  is  that  it  tends 
away  from  stereotyped  exercises  of  the  traditional  spelling  book  and 
wnphasizes  that  only  words  likely  to  be  written  should  be  learned  to 
spell,  that  the  word  should  be  selected  from  the  pupil's  immediate 
environment  and  that  there  be  constant  watchfulness  of  the  pupil's 
own  spelling  through  individual  lists. 

Ektory  (ind  civics. — ^The  outline  for  primary  grades  has  been 
used  in  this  discussion  as  an  example  of  how  isolated  topics,  might 
be  grouped  about  a  large  central  topic  A  list  of  topics  is  assigned 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  which  are  to  be  approached  through 
the  medium  of  biographies  and  stories.  South  Dakota  history  is 
given  a  place  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  grade.  The  outlines  contain 
a  full  list  of  reference  books  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual grades. 

In  order  to  approach  United  States  history  effectively  in  the 
grammar  grades  it  is  necessary  that  some  time  be  devoted  to  a  few 
large  topics  which  deal  with  the  great  European  civilization  out  of 
which  America  has  developed.  These  could  well  be  placed  in  the 
intennRliate  grades.  The  outlines  for  seventh  and  eight  grades  fol- 
low the  chronological  order  of  the  textbook.  The  minimum  course 
is  to  be  coiHmended,  as  it  provides  an  adequate  covering  of  the  ground 
for  the  short-term  schools.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  list  of  reference 
books  is  given  for  the  grammar  schools.  For  effective  teaching  of 
history  in  grammar  grades  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  outside 
material.  In  fact  this  should  be  the  main  source  of  content  matter, 
the  textbook  serving  as  a  reference  work  and  the  place  in  which  to 
study  perspective.  The  course  of  study  should  be  very  explicit  as  to 
how  the  supplementary  material  is  to  be  used. 

The  leading  criticism  of  the  history  outline  is  that  small  topics  and 
Daere  historical  facts  serve  as  the  center  of  ideas  rather  than  large 
units.  Much  more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  local  history.  Many 
historical  stories  form  suitable  material  for  dramatization  in  the 
lower  grades,  such  events  as  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  ConstituticMial  Convention,  may  be  effectively  re- 
produced in  the  higher  grades.  Indian  lore  associated  with  the  early 
hiiiMji  of  South  Dakota  contains  situations  desirable  for  reproduc- 
tioflt  Every  neighborhood  has,  in  its  own  history,  elements  that  form 
the  nucleus  for  pageantry.  The  course  of  study  should  stimulate  ac- 
tivity in  this  direction,  showing  how  the  pupils,  with  the  teacher  as  a 
leader,  may  work  out  these  dramatizations. 
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Civics  is  allotted  from  one-h&lf  to  two-fifths  of  the  history  time  in. 
the  grammar  grades.  The  outline  covers  local,  State,  and  national 
civics  and  follows  the  order  of  topics  found  in  the  average  textbook. 
The  danger  in  following  such  an  outline  is  that  the  subject  may  be 
treated  too  abstractly.  Civics  to  be  real  to  children  of  the  grammar 
grades  must  be  full  of  concrete  illustrations.  It  is  suggested  ihat 
civics  in  the  lower  grades  be  correlated  with  the  other  subjects.  This 
means  nothing  to  the  average  teacher,  for  she  does  not  know  how  to 
go  about  the  situation.  There  should  be  definite  directions  showing 
how  to  correlate  the  laws  of  sanitation,  quarantine,  and  disease  with 
the  hygiene  courses.  The  game  laws  very  naturally  belong  to  humane 
instruction.  A  study  of  the  forest  reserves  falls  under  the  subject  of 
geography.  Community  activities,  improvement  associations,  and 
clubs  of  various  sorts  arc  a  part  of  history. 

Physiology  and  hygiene. — The  excellent  feature  of  this  outline  is 
that  it  emphasizes  hygiene  rather  than  physiology.  Much  that  is 
given  could  well  be  placed  under  nature  study  and  domestic  science, 
organized  around  problems  that  have  to  do  with  the  pupil^s  interest. 
The  outline  for  grammar  grades  is  supplemented  by  habit,  germ,  and 
community  hygiene,  quoted  from  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  Nebraska.  All  that  is  given  in  the  hygiene  outline 
could  have  been  classified  under  larger  topics. 

Geography. — No  definite  outline  is  given  before  the  fourth  grade. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  work  given  before  that  time  be  centered  about 
nature  study.  Frequent  illustrations  to  correlation  of  subjects  with 
nature  study  are  given  throughout  the  outline,  yet,  as  has  been  stated, 
there  is  no  course  for  nature  study.  The  outline  for  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades  follows  the  traditional  geography  text,  in  that  it 
emphasizes  small  facts  and  topics. 

A  well-selected  list  of  reference  books  is  giv«L  This  should  be 
supplemented  by  avenues  of  source  material,  which  vitalize  good 
teaching.  Chambers  of  commerce  in  large  cities  and  advertising 
material  of  railroad  and  manufacturing  concerns  are  examples  of 
such  avenues. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  list  of  reference  books  and  material.  There 
should  be  many  suggestions  as  to  how  and  where  to  use  this  outside 
material.  In  geography  as  in  history  teaching,  this  outside  material 
and  not  the  textbook  should  form  the  principal  source  of  such  matter. 

ArUhmeiie. — ^The  introductory  paragraph  contains  suggestions 
showing  how  the  first  year's  work  in  arithmetic  should  be  associated 
with  other  subjects  and  with  all  the  activities  of  the  school.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  then  outlined  very  carefully,  month  by  month,  for  all 
the  grades. 

The  selection  of  topics  is  confined  to  the  generally  accepted  notion 
of  what  constitutes  practical  subject  matter  in  arithmetic.    It  espe* 
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cuUj  emphasizes  topics  to  be  eliminated.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
thoroaghness,  the  masterj-  of  fimdamental  facts  and  tlie  illumination 
of  abstraction  by  concrete  examples.  The  outline  does  not  show  how 
arithmetic  processes  in  other  subjects  may  be  utilized.  More  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  ability  to  si^e  up  mathematical  situations 
rather  than  learning  facts  and  processes. 

The  outline  in  the  lower  grades  is  interspersed  with  a  few  sug- 
gestive devices.  Th^e  should  be  more  suggested  games  and  a  list  of 
reference  books  covering  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  for  all  the  grades. 

Lcmffuage. — ^The  introduction  to  the  subject  emphasizes  the  corre- 
lation of  languages  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The 
outline  is  then  given  covering  the  work  for  each  year.  In  the  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  grades  the  work  consists  of  oral  and  written 
compositions^  picture  study,  dramatization,  memory  work,  and  letter 
writing.  Just  what  mechanics  of  language  should  be  taught  in  each 
grade  is  outlined.  The  delightful  thing  about  the  entire  course  is 
that  technical  grammar  is  everywhere  subordinated  to  composition. 
Formal  grammar  is  not  studied  until  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
A  minimum  and  supplementary  course  is  offered  for  these  grades.  A 
Tery  complete  list  of  stories  and  poems  for  all  the  grades  of  the  school 
accompanies  the  outline. 

Recommendations. — The  survey  committee  recommends  that  the 
foQowing  outline  be  followed  in  preparing  the  next  course  of  study : 

L  Sobject  matter— 

<o)  Grouped  about  large  topics  ratlier  than  Individual  topics.  The  science 
group  to  include  nature  study,  geography.  physIolog>%  agriculture,  home  ecoiio- 
Mks  and  maaual  training ;  the  history  group,  history,  civics,  and  some  portions 
of  geography;  and  the  literature  group,  reading,  spelHng,  penmanship,  lan- 
cotge.  gmmmar,  and  literature.  Mathematics  to  be  in  a  group  by  itself  as  a 
neeesBary  measure  for  all  the  groups. 

(5)  Such  a  selection  of  topics  within  these  large  units  as  wiU  be  funda- 
menially  Important  and  large  In  detail. 

ie)  A  pfTogreasive  arrangement  of  topics. 

id)  Suggestions  to  guide  the  teachers  in  the  adaptation  of  subject  matter  to 
enrironment. 

2.  Time  aUotment — 

(«)  Snggeetions  for  retluctlon  of  classes. 

ib)  Several  daily  programs  to  fit  schools  with  one  or  two  teachers  and  from 
fltme  to  efght  grades. 

3w  Material— 

(e)  List  of  material  and  names  and  addresses  of  firms  where  such  material 
eta  he  purchased. 

(t»  A  well  chosen  bibUography  rrfatlng  to  subject  matter.  Name  and  ad- 
dreA»»i  of  publishers  and  price  lists. 

ir\  Stigsestions  for  collection  of  local  material. 

4.  UeChod— 

<o)  The  approach  of  subject  matter  through  such  problems  or  projects  as 
will  fomlnh  proper  motivations. 

lb}  Many  more  suggestions  on  helpful  methods  and  devices. 

(e)  More  lesson  plans. 
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The  level  of  gemral  culttcre. — The  splendid  ideals  and  cultural  in- 
heritance of  the  South  Pakotans  are  responsible  for  the  justifiable 
demand  for  a  large  element  of  cultural  education  in  all  the  schools. 
This  can  not  be  overemphasized  in  these  times  of  materialistic  tend- 
encies. While  the  survey  emphasizes  agi'iculture  for  an  agricultural 
people,  it  realizes  fully  that  no  agricultural  population  can  become 
really  great  which  neglects  the  spiritual  elements  of  an  education. 
As  will  appear  in  later  chapters,  the  South  Dakota  people  are  prob- 
ably suffering  as  much  to-day  for  the  want  of  a  high  level  of  general 
culture  as  they  do  for  the  want  of  technical  and  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture — nor  does  South  Dakota  differ  nmch  in  these  respects 
from  other  States. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  be  enabled  to  give  a 
more  thoroughgoing  instruction  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  an 
education  than  most  of  the  schools  are  now  giving.  Music  and  art, 
literature  and  language,  must  continue  to  hold  prominent  place  in  the 
work  of  the  university  and  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  State. 
At  the  same  time  natural  and  social  science  and  the  other  subjects 
that  provide  scientific  knowledge  and  trained  skill  must  have  a  pro- 
portionally larger  place  in  the  schools  than  heretofore. 

Economy  and  efficiency  in  school  orgomization  and  in  courses  of 
instruction. — Real  economy  and  efficiency  require  that  the  small  rural 
schools  be  reorganized,  so  far  as  practicable,  as  consolidated  com- 
munity schools.  The  schools  in  the  rural  villages  should  for  similar 
reasons  plan  a  wholehearted  cooperation  with  the  outlyii;ig  agricul- 
tural districts  which  are  utilizing  these  villages  a^  trading  centers. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  providing  courses  of  study  and 
means  of  instruction  suited  to  the  everyday  needs  of  both  rural  and 
village  children.  Rural  high  schools  are  urgently  needed — schools 
organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  agricultural  people. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  town  high  schools  should,  at  an  early  date, 
readjust  their  work  to  meet  more  fully  the  requirements  of  their 
South  Dakota  environment. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  were  organized  in  the  days  of 
early  settlement  on  the  borders  of  the  State— chiefly  as  the  result  of 
local  demand.  A  forward-looking  State  policy  in  education  would 
carry  with  it  some  definite  modifications  in  the  prevailing  system. 
It  is  doubtless  unwise  in  a  State  like  South  Dakota,  which,  as  was 
shown  above,  requires  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  to 
fill  the  profe&sions  other  than  teaching  and  the  ministry,  to  main- 
tain, as  it  now  does,  in  more  than  one  institution,  departments  or 
courses  intended  to  prepare  students  for  any  one  of  these  professions. 
This  seems  notably  true  of  the  various  forms  of  professional  en- 
gineering, for  which  schools  or  courses  are  now  maintained  in  three 
higher  educational  institutions.    The  question  of  necessary  and  un- 
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necessary  duplication  of  schools  and  courses,  will,  however,  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  later.  Throughout  the  study  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose to  keep  in  mind  a  State-wide  policy  of  education,  to  give  the 
conunonwealth  a  type  of  instruction  and  study  courses  dictated  by 
State  requirements,  fully  efficient  and  economical  without  being 
cheap. 

Important  task  of  the  normal  schools  and  other  teacher-training 
imtitutions. — ^The  predominance  of  agricultural  life  indicates  the 
need  for  teachei-s  prepared  specifically  for  teaching  in  rural  schools, 
who  can  give  school  children  instruction  leading  to  3uccessful  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  South  Dakota  needs  more  than  three  times  as 
many  rural  teachers  as  city  teachers.  This  shows  clearly  what  an 
important  task  the  normal  schools,  the  agricultural  college,  and  other 
institutions  training  rural  teachers  have  in  this  field.  The  future 
teachers  must  have  an  academic  and  professional  training  suited  to 
rnral  needs  and  ample  to  educate  the  men  and  women  who,  in  their 
torn,  will  furnish  the  practical  aggressiveness,  correct  outlook  on 
life,  and  finer  idealism  spoken  of  above. 

The  schools  and  AmeTica/nization  of  the  foreign  horn. — The  world 
war  has  opened  the  eye  of  the  American  public  to  many  unwise  prac- 
tices of  long  standing  on  the  Americanization  of  alien  immigrants. 
It  has  been  brought  home  to  the  people  rather  harshly  that  many 
of  the  foreign  bom  who  were  welcomed  to  American  shores  and  given 
til  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  native  born  have  never  become 
folly  assimilated  as  American  citizens.  Lack  of  foresight  of  the 
peneral  public  and  the  Government,  failure  to  enforce  ordinary 
statute  law,  and  neglect  to  reach  the  aliens  through  the  right  type 
of  education,  explain,  in  some  measure,  present  prevailing  conditions. 
To  educate  all  its  people,  without  exception,  is  the  duty  and  right 
of  democracy.  If  the  alien  has  not  had  these  blessings  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  he  came,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  extend 
the  blessings  to  them  now ;  if  they  have  neglected  to  make  use  of  the 
schools  organized  for  them,  it  is  the  right  of  the  Government  to  de- 
mand that  thoy  correct  the  deficiency  at  once.  South  Dakota  has 
probably  ample  school  law  to  reach  all  who  have  neglected  to  use  the 
public  schools.  But  the  State  does  not  now  have  the  necessary  night 
schools,  part-time  schools,  and  other  kinds  of  continuation  schools 
«>  much  needed  if  the  unassimilated  adult  aliens  are  to  be  reached. 
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Chapter  XIIL 


HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 


SecUon  z.  GENERAL  SITUATION. 

IntroducHon, — Ah  American  girl  is  a  future  citizen  of  a  democracy 
and,  as  such,  needs  the  same  broad  fundamental  education  that^ould 
be  provided  for  every  boy.  One  out  of  every  two  girls  will  be,  for  a 
few  years,  a  wage  earner  for  which  temporary  vocation  she  may  or 
may  not  need  some  special  education.  Out  of  every  100  American 
women,  93  marry.  Of  these,  87  per  cent  become  mothers  and  95  per 
cent  operate  their  own  homes  by  their  own  labor.  In  South  Dakota 
there  were  listed  in  the  1915  census  118,110  women  employed  as 
housewives;  nor  did  this  include  all  women  wage  earners  who  were 
also  home  makers.  It  is  evident  that  a  girPs  education  should  include 
training  for  citizenship,  for  home  making,  and  in  some  cases  for 
wage  earning. 

Wage  earning,  which  is  a  permanent  occupation  for  men,  is  but  a 
temporary  vocation  for  most  women.  Recognition  is  now  generally 
given  to  the  need  which  exists  that  all  girls  should  receive  special 
training  for  their  life  work  of  home  making  and  motherhood.  To 
afford  this  training,  home  economics  instruction  should  be  made  an 
essential  and  required  part  of  every  girl's  public-school  curriculum. 

The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  (1)  that  home  economics 
courses  should  be  required  for  all  girls  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
grades,  inclusive;  (2)  that  under  certain  conditions,  where  many 
girls  are  retarded  in  their  studies,  special  intensive  courses  should  be 
offered;  (3)  that  the  rural  children  need  this  training  quite  as  much 
as  do  urban  children;  (4)  that  when  normal  schools  accept  students 
from  the  eighth  grade  these  students  should  also  be  required  to  carry 
one  full  year  of  home  economics;  (5)  that  it  is  right  to  give  univer- 
sitj'  women  the  opportunity  to  pursue  thorough  courses  in  home 
economics;  and  (6)  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  is  founded  obligates  that  institution  to  maintain  for 
women  courses  in  home  economics,  in  all  respects  equal  in  rank  and 
quality  to  degree  courses  offered  in  agriculture  and  engineering.    . 

Home  econorm^s  as  now  organized  in'  South*  Dakota  public 
schools. — South  Dakota  has  already  made  good  advancement  in 
90 
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tetching  home  economics  in  its  public-  schools.  Forty-four  towns  and 
cities  hare  organized  departments  of  home  economics  and  several 
consolidated  schools  have  made  some  effort  to  introduce  certain 
phases  of  this  subject.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject in  the  one-teach^  rural  schools,  although  the  State  course  of 
study  offers  suggestions  on  this  subject. 

In  a  few  schools  home  economics  is  taught  in  high  school  only ;  but 
tlie  prevailing  custom  in  South  Dakota  city  schools  is  to  introduce 
either  food  courses  or  clothing  courses  or  both  in  the  seventh  grade. 
Five  schools  report  teaching  sewing  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  three  have 
aewing  in  grades  below  the  fifth. 

It  is  ci^tomary,  in  schools  giving  work  in  home  economics,  to  re- 
quire all  girls  to  take  this  while  in  the  grades  and  to  place  home 
economics  on  the  optional  list  in  the  high  school. 

The  siase  of  classes  varies  from  3  to  38  pupils  and  in  time  from  35 
minutes  once  a  week  in  some  grades  to  90  minutes  daily  in  some  high 
eehools.  It  is  common  practice  to  allow  only  one  45-minute  period 
per  week  for  either  cooking  or  sewing  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Sometimes  the  two  subjects  alternate,  so  that  a  student  sews  45  min- 
irtes  one  week  and  cooks  45  minutes  the  alternate  week. 

Weaknesses  in,  the  present  system. — The  short,  infrequent  periods 
now  alloted  to  home  economics  in  the  elementary  grades  is  one  of  the 
diief  weaknesses  of  the  work.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  work  in  the 
high  school  is  usually  electire,  frequently  poorly  scheduled,  often 
IttiBpered  by  the  grouping  of  girls  of  unequal  preparation  and  by 
failure  in  securing  cooperation  of  other  departments  with  that  of 
home  economics.  These  difficulties  may  be  due  to  indifference  or  to 
lack  of  Kcognition  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Preparation  of  teachers  in  home  eeonomirs. — There  were  33  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  the  secondary  school  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject These  teachers  were  trained  at  various  institutions  in  the  fol- 
lowing numbers : 

8tate  j?rlcnttnral  CJollege  of  South  Dakota 8 

rntTerslty  of  South  Dakota 5 

Stoat  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wis 8 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  Colleire 2 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege 2 

rnlrerslty  of  Minnesota 2 

IfDwatikiee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis 3 

ntmrnn  Normal  School.  Detroit,  Mich 2 

VtScy  City  Norma],  North  Dakota 

Univenitty  of  Iowa 

St  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

Oolambla  University,  New  York  City 

Tankton  College 

KetdOTi^ated 
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A  study  of  the  record  of  preparation  of  home  economics  teachers 
for  high  schools  leads  to  two  distinct  impressions:  (1)  That  many  of 
them  are  not  graduates  of  four-year  college  courses;  and  (2)  that  tho 
naajority  of  the-teachers  have  received  their  training  outside  of  South 
Dakota,  although  citizens  of  South  Dakota  during  their  college  years. 

The  first  conclusion  leads  to  the  belief  that  home  economics  will 
never  receive  fair  consideration  from  other  high  school  departments 
until  the  same  degree  of  collegiate  preparation  is  required  for  the 
teacher  of  the  one  as  for  that  of  the  other. 

The  3econd  conclusion  (that  many  have  pursued  courses  at  schools 
of  other  States)  points  to  some  weakness  in  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
teachers  were  residents  of  other  States  and  came  into  South  Dakota 
for  employment,  but  there  is  evidence  that  many  South  Dakota  young 
people  have  not  highly  valued  the  training  offered  in  their  own  State 
educational  institutions. 

A  further  discussion  of  teacher  training  in  home  economics  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  South 
Dakota. 

Difficulties  now  existing  in  thfi,  administration  of  home  eoo^ 
n^mi<^8. — ^The  teachers  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  some  of 
them  are  teaching.  This  is*  evidenced  by  many  expressions  of  their 
needs  in  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  them.  The  commoneat 
desire  is  for  longer  and  more  frequent  home  economics'  periods  in 
the  elementary  grades  and  that  the  subject  shall  be  required  in  all 
high  schools. 

Many  state  that  they  need  added  equipment  and  some  need  better 
rooms.  These  are  but  natural  conditions  in  a  young  and  rapidly 
growing.  State,  and  are  deficiencies  that  should  be  corrected ;  but  they 
may  be  temporary  and  are  not  necessarily  fundamental. 

The  lack  of  adequate  educational  equipment,  reference  books,  and 
textbooks  can  not  be  so*  lightly  overlooked.  The  cost  of  these  is  com- 
paratively small  and  the  rapid  increase  in  school  attendance  can  not 
be  given  as  an  excuse  for  either  the  negligence  or  the  indifference 
which  causes  the  absence  of  these  minor  but  important  supplies  and 
equipment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  teacher  giving  daily  instruction  in  high 
school  English  II,  high  school  English  IV,  German,  botany,  physi- 
ology, and  seventh.and  eighth  grade  home  economics  should.be  forced 
to  say,  "  She  had  read  no  books  since  she  began  teaching."  Such  a 
schedule  of  work  is  alike  unfair  to  teacher  and  pupils.  It  is  the  most 
exti*eme  type  of  waste  of  human  ability  and  vitality.  To  prepare  ade- 
quately five  different  subjects  each  evening  is  too  great  a  requirement 
to  make  of  any  teacher  after  she  has  taught  five  full  hours  during 
the  day.    Such  a  teacher  will  wear  herself  out  and  break  in  health 
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or  die  will  look  for  another  position  or  settle  down  to  do  as  litde  as 
possible  under  the  circumstance  It  is  a  common  fault  in  South 
Dakota  that  the  home  economics  teachers  have  been  assigned  to  too 
many  other  subjects. 

Adv(mcement  while  in  service. — ^Not  only  must  a  home  economics 
teacher  have  adequate  preparation  before  employment,  but  her  growth 
in  knowledge  and  teaching  ability  should,  be  continuous  while  in  the 
service.  Hei*  growth  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  and  variety  of 
her  reading,  upon  her  participation  in  teachers'  associations  main- 
tained in  her  city,  county,  State  and  Nation,  and  in  her  graduate 
study  at  summer  schools  or  during  periods  of  leave  of  absence. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  home  economics  teachers  are  reading 
flwne  of  the  most  approved  educational  books.  One  teacher  states 
that  she  has  not  time  to  read — a  fact  that  is  perfectly  evident  when 
her  daily  schedule  is  studied. 

Twenty  teachers  are  reading  the  American  Home  Economics 
Journal;  10  are  reading' the  Literary  Digest,  while  others  are  readers 
of  the  Independent,  World's  Work,  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
Review  of  Reviews,  and  Educational  Review.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  intellectual  efforts  these  teachers  are  making  and  will  lead  to  in- 
creased efficiency. 

All  but  six  of  these  teachers  have  joined  one  or  more  educational 
associations.  Not  so  many  are  members  of  the  home  economics  asso- 
ciations as  could  be  desired,  but  it  is  probably  partly  due  to  their 
newneiss  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  home  economics  teachers  of  South  Dakota  are  most  of  them 
aew  in  their  positions  and  only  just  out  of  school,  which  may  explain 
»hy  few  have  carried  graduate  courses. 

Present  methods  in  teaching  home  economics, — ^At  present  almost 
aD  food  instruction  in  South  Dakota  consists  of  small  recipe  cooking, 
the  products  of  which  are  immediately  eaten.  A  child  is  not  critical 
of  the  result  of  her  own  labor,  nor  is  she  a  fair  judge  of  the  quality 
of  cooked  foods.  This  method  of  disposal  of  laboratory  products  is 
objectionable.  It  stimulates  greed  and  selfishness.  Food  is  wasted 
if  eaten  when  not  needed.  There  is  no  stimulus  to  excel  because  there 
is  DO  one  to  know  of  success  or  failure.  It  is  undesirable  that  children 
est  tt  odd  times  and  between  meals.  The  repeated  use  of  very  small 
qoantities  of  food  materials  fails  to  give  the  judgment  and  dexterity 
Meded  in  the  preparation  of  family-sized  quantities. 

Some  notable  exceptions  to  this  small  recipe  method  were  ob- 
served. In  Aberdeen,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Pierre,  the  students  regularly 
pwpare  a  daily  school  luncheon,  while  at  Madison  and  some  other 
places  the  children  bring  supplies  from  home  and  take  the  finished 
P^wluct  for  home  use.    In  all  cases  the  cooked  food  should  meet  a 
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real  need  and  the  children  should  receive  tiie  incentive  which  comes 
from  the  approbatioiu  of  others. 

In  a  few  places  in  South  Dakota  "  model ''  sewing  is  given.  Hand- 
work with  no  machine  work  often  remains  in  the  elementary  school 
course.  This  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  teacher  as  it  is  of  the 
school  board  which  fails  to  supply  sewing  machines  and  suitable 
rooms  for  teaching  valuable  courses  in  garment  making.  The  use  of 
the  sewing  machine  and  the  commercial  pattern  should  be  taught  in 
tiie  sixth,  and  each  succeeding  grade. 

To  teach  neat  and  effective  hand  and  machine  work  and  also  the 
intelligent  choice  and  preparation  of  food  is  desirable,  but  foods  and 
clothing  do  not  include  all  of  home  economics.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  school  boards  and  instructors  in  home  economics  in  South 
Dakota  liave  overlooked  the  importance  of  teaching  household  ac- 
counting, home  management,  home  administration,  home  nursing, 
and  household  sanitation.  They  have  ignored  the  need  of  careful  in- 
struction in  personal  hygiene.  Yet  much  of  home  economics  is  but 
an  intensified  study  of  hygiene.  Each  course  given,  be  it  food, 
-clothing,  or  home  administration,  must  be*  based  upon  certain  ele- 
mental truths,  and  must  be  taught  with  especial  ^nphasis  upon  the 
health  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Cmirses  of  study, — South  Dakota  devotes  six  pages  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  of  study  to  ^  Domestic  science  and  gardening/' 
but  three  pages  of  the  six  give  a  mere  exposition  of  home  economics 
subject  matter,  and  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  could  be  con- 
densed into  one  quarter  page.  So  far  as  could  be  discovered  no 
teacher  of  elementary  grade  home  economics  in  cities  or  towns  was 
following  this  course,  which  is  denominated  ^^A  practical  rural  school 
course."  No  other  course  is  suggested  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary grades. 

There  is  no  uniform  course  in  hcnne  Economics  for  high  schools. 
At  present  each  teacher  plans  her  own  course,  which  under  such  con- 
ditions varies  from  year  to  year  with  the  changing  of  teachers. 

Suggested  modi-fication  and  improv^rrhents  in  the  orgardzation  cmd 
administration  of  home  economics. — South  Dakota  should  have  a 
State  course  of  study  for  home  economics  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  course  should  progress  toward  uniform  re- 
sults, but  there  should  be  opportunity  for  adaptation  to  community 
and  school  needs  and  conditions. 

Particular  problems  should  not  be  required  by  this  course,  but  * 
definite  principles  with  State- wide  applicaticm  should  be  presented  in 
orderly  and  logical  sequence. 

Such  a  course  when  once  inaugurated  will  bring  to  the  service 
better  prepared  teachers;  it  will  enable  pupils  to  transfer  from  one 
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sdMxd  to  another  without  delay,  or  repetition  of  work;  and  it  willj 
make  possible  adjustment  of  advanced  home  economics  cqjurses  in  the 
Slate  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Time  allowance  on  home  eronomies. — ^The  following  time  allow* 
ance  for  honne  economics  is  recommended  for  all  graded  schools: 

Fifth  and  sixth  grades :  Forty-five  minutes  four  times  each  week  or 
ODe  and  one-half  hour  periods  twice  each  week. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades :  Seven  45-minute  periods.  It  is  desir- 
ftUe  that  these  be  given  as  three  periods  of  one  and  one-half  hours 
each  and  one  prepared  lesson  period,  or  that  two  entire  half  days  be 
given  to  home  economics  each  week. 

If  the  financial  condition  of  a  school  community  is  sucli  tliat 
home  eoonomics  can  not  be  maintained  in  both  elementary,  and  high 
sdiools,  then  it  should  be  supported  in  the  grades  alone  until  there 
ire  funds  suflScient  for  a  complete  course.  So  many  children  leave 
school  that  it  is  imperative  that  some  training  be  given  early  in  the 
ooorse. 

One  year  of  home  econbmics  should  be  required  of  all  high-school 
psh.  This  should  be  in  the  ninth  grade  and  should  be  so  taught  a^ 
to  be  equal  to  one  full  unit  of  work.  It  may  consist  of  six  laboratory 
hours,  two  class-room  hours,  and  two  hours  for  study,  or  it  may  be 
given  as  five  double  periods  weekly,  with  time  taken  during  these  for 
lecitaticms  and  discussions.  Electives  in  home  economics  should  ho 
offered  in  the  upper  three  years  of  high-school  work  in  the  larger 
city  schools.  It  is  probable  that  much  better  results  will  be  attained 
in  the  smaller  towns  i£  efforts  be  made  to  make  the  elementary  and 
first  high-sdiool  year  of  greater  excellence  rather  than  to  multiply 
courses  in  home  economics  for  advanced  classes. 

Textbooks. — ^Textbooks  for  home  economics  teaching  should  bo 
adopted  for  elementary  schools  and  for  high  schools.  While  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  find  textbooks  that  exactly  meet  the  needs  of  all 
localities  or  present  material  in  exactly  the  order  desired  by  each 
teacher,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  a  less-than-perfect  textbook,  sup- 
plement cmI  by  notes  and  assigned  readings,  carries  an  elementary  or 
Iiigh  school  student  farther  along  any  line  than  will  dictated  notes 
and  copied  material. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  studies  of  the  type  for  home  economics 
and  with  young  teachers  such  as  now  are  employed  for  this  subject. 
Of  33  teachers  of  home  economics  reporting  as  employed  in  South 
Dakota^  four  accepted  their  present  position  since  January  1,  1918, 
17  during  1917,  four  in  1916,  three  in  1915,  three  in  1914  and  two  in 
1913. 

No  consistent  course  of  instruction  can  be  maintained  without 
standard  textbooks  when  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  changes 
80  frequently. 
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Content  of  coutses. — Fifth  grade:  Home  economics  in  the  fifth 
grade  should  consist  of  lessons  in  sewing  and  in  housekeeping.  In  a 
well-organized  school  system  all  children  will  have  had  primary 
manual  arts  in  the  first  four  grades.  They  will  know  how  to  use 
scissors  and  other  common  tools  and  will  have  become  interested  in 
the  work  of  their  hands. 

From  the  first  lessons  in  sewing,  there  should  be  presented  a  definite 
purpose  for  every  effort  they  are  taught  to  make.  It  is  at  this  age 
that  a  girl  readily  learns  to  crochet,  knit,  make  tatting,  and  work 
designs  in  cross  stitch.  All  sewing  during  the  fifth  grade  will  be  by 
hand.  It  should  be  on  small  problems,  that  each  may  be  completed 
l>efore  the  child  becomes  weary*  and  discouraged. 

Children  interested  in  dolls  may  be  given  problems  in  doll  gar- 
ments, but  usually  the  child  of  11  or  12  prefers  making  some- 
thing of  actual  use.  Too  often  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  a  child 
is -underestimated.  If  given  a  task  worth  while  she  is  interested  and 
will  learn  quickly.  The  girls  should  sew  for  45  minutes  three  times 
each  week.  Dexterity  is  developed,  and  the  speediness  with  which 
their  problems  are  completed  stimulates  the  student  to  further  effort. 
There  is  little  to  cause  wonder  that  girls  failed  to  enjoy  sewing  when 
they  had  but  one  lesson  in  two  weeks,  and  were  able  to  see  few  results 
after  many  weeks  of  periodical  effort. 

If  possible,  the  sewing  in  the  fifth  grade  should  be  given  by  a  spe- 
cial  teacher.  There  are,  occasionally,  grade  teachers  who  are  deft  in 
the  use  of  the  needle  and  really  enjoy  teaching  sewing,  but  usually 
the  room  teacher  is  less  efficient  in  this  line  than  in  her  usual  work. 
There  is  opportunity  to  correlate  sewing  with  several  other  subjects 
in  this  grade.    The  result  is  an  increased  interest  in  each. 

The  function  of  sewing  instruction  in  the  grades  is  first  to  familiar- 
ize the  child  with  the  tools  used  and  to  develop  manual  dexterity. 
This,  with  instruction  concerning  the  growth  of  cotton  and  flax,  the 
life  of  the  silkworm,  and  simple  weaving  processes,  is  about  all  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  fifth  grade. 

One-fourth  of  the  time  for  home  economics  in  the  fifth  grade 
should  be  devoted  to  housekeeping.  Few  mothers  would  choose  cook- 
ing as  the  first  part  of  home-making  to  be  taught  eleven-year  old 
girls.  Rather,  the  natural  method  of  introducing  a  child  to  home 
making,  is  to  teach  her  to  make  a  bed,  set  a  table,  clear  off  a  table, 
wash  dishes,  diust  furniture  and  arrange  household  articles  in  an  at- 
tractive manner.  Less  judgment  is  required  in  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  than  in  food  preparation.  The  more  immediate  tangible  re- 
sults appeal  to  the  younger  child. 

Equipment  for  teaching  home  economics  will  not  be  considered 
adequate  if  there  be  only  tables,  sewing  machines,  commercially  made 
cooking  desks  and  cooking  utensils.    In  order  to  teach  home  making 
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by  means  of  bed  makiiig,  table  setting,  dusting,  etc.,  it  becomes  es- 
sential tliat  there  be  a  bed  to  make,  a  table  to  set  and  a  room  to  ar- 
range and.  dust 

A  small  house,  an  apartment  or  a  teacher's  dining  room  or  rest 
room  becomes  part  of  the  essential  equipment  for  the  i^tisfactory 
teaching  of  home  economics. 

Sixth  grade. — ^The  sixth  grade  home  economics  course  should  con- 
sist of  sewing  and  food  preparation. 

The  sewing  teacher  should  review  the  methods  taught  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  making  applications  to  new  problems.  The  introduction 
to  the  use  of  the  machine  and  of  the  commercial  pattern  belongs  in 
this  second  year  of  sewing. 

The  problems  chosen  should  again  be  small  enough  to  be  completed 
in  reasonable  time.  The  articles  made  should  be  such  as  the  child,  or 
some  member  of  the  family  or  other  person  can  actually  use. 

In  the  food  preparation  class  the  housekeeping  lessons  of  the  fifth 
grade  should  be  reviewed  and  ability  developed  to  follow  accurately 
t  simple  recipe,  to  combine  the  ingredients  and  to  regulate  the  heat 
in  the  ordinary  processes  of  cooking. 

This  cooking  should  be  with  small  quantities.  Because  of  the  in- 
experience of  the  child,  some  poor  products  and  some  food  waste  are 
inevitable.  The  small  quantities  used  reduce  the  waste  to  the  mini- 
mum, at  the  same  time  making  easier  for  the  child  the  manipulation 
of  the  materials  and  the  use  of  the  cooking  utensils.  The  time  al- 
lowed for  food  preparation  lessons  should  not  be  less  than  1 J  hours. 
This  makes  possible  the  completion  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  any  dish,  affords  time  for  explanations  and  inquiries 
by  the  teacher,  and  gives  opportunity  for  nice  dish  washing  and 
kitchen  cleaning,  as  well  as  time  for  orderly  serving  and  eating  of 
the  food. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grade  courses. — ^Many  children  leave  school 
without  entering  the  high  school.  Recognizing  this  and  also  that  in 
the  early  adolescent  period  girls  are  more  interested  in  all  that  relates 
to  household  matters  than  in  their  earlier  years,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  home  economics  should  receive  especial  stress. 

The  technique  of  food  preparation,  garment  making,  and  house- 
keeping should  be  perfected  and,  in  addition,  a  broader  comprehen- 
sion of  reasons  for  processes  and  the  relation  of  the  study  of  home 
problwns  to  other  subjects  should  be  developed.  Food  3tudy  should 
be  correlated  with  arithmetic,  agriculture,  geography,  and  language. 
Garment  making  with  geography,  arithmetic,  language,  and  drawing. 

In  all  cases  the  articles  produced  by  these  classes  should  be  for 
actual  use  and  should  meet  some  existing  need.  Personal  adornment 
should  not  be  the  incentive  for  sewing  nor  ^elfish  satisfaction  the 
■wtive  for  food  preparation. 
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The  sewing  may  be  for  personal  use  if  the  garments  are  needed. 
The  problems  chosen  should  be  such  as  the  community  life  makes 
desirable.  Not  only  should  garments  be  made,  but  their  cost  in  ma- 
terial'and  time  should  be  computed  and  the  comparison  made  betweea 
the  ready-to-wear  and  the  home-made  garment. 

Elementary  home  nursing,  hpme  sanitation  and  household  account- 
ing should  be  taught  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade&  Practi- 
cal experience  in  buying  should  be  given  so  often  thkt  an  ability  to 
discriminate  and  judge  of  foods  and  fabrics  may  be  developed. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  of  school  work  certain 
attainments  should  have  been  reached  by  all  girls.  Besides  ordi- 
nary scholastic  accomplishments  they  should  be  able  to  do  certain 
things  for  themselves  and  their  homes  and  should  understand  the 
relation  of  their  home  to  the  community. 

A  girl  of  fourteen  or  one  having  finished  the  eighth  grades  should, 
be  able  to  choose  and  purchase  the  material  for  her  own  plain  clothes 
and  to  make  h^  own  undergarments  and  wash  dresses;  she  diioold 
have  developed  a  pride -in  the  care  and  repair  of  her  own  wardrobe; 
she  should  know  how  to  assist  in  the  household  and  ^ould  enjoy 
having  the  care  of  her  own  roqm ;  she  should  be  able  to  plan  a  simple 
meal  economically,,  purchase  the  foods  and  cook  and  serve  the  same 
in  an  expeditious  and  ^tisf  actory  manner. 

Cooperation  of  the  mothei's  with  the  efforts  of  the  teaehersr  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  enoouragemefit  at  home 
to  practice  that  which  is*  taught  at  school.  It  is  doubtful  if  school 
credit  in  home  economics  can  l^e  given  tor  home  work.  Credit  for 
home  work  presupposes  frequent  supervision,  and  to  do  this  in  h<nne 
economics  there  is  necessarily  an  kitrusicm  up(m  the  privacy  and 
personal  problems  of  the  home.  This,  no  school  official  has  a  right 
to  attempt  Uninspected  home  work  with  school  credit  is  eminently 
imfair.  The  honest  mother  and  daughter  will  suffer  in  comparison 
with  those  of  more  elastic  consciences,  and  the  daughter  of  a  mether 
with  high  standards  for  workmani^p  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  with 
those  whose  mothers'  ideas  of  excellence  are  lax. 

High  school  home  eeonomies. — The  ninth  year  at  school  should 
complete  the  required  hcnne  economics,  work.  After  the  ninth  year 
there  will  need  to  be,  in.  the  larger  cities,  elective  courses.  The  stu- 
dent pursuing  a  conmiercial  course- can*  not  afford  more  time  for  h<Hne 
economics  training,  neither  can  the  girl  who  has  a  reasonable  exyKW- 
tation  of  being  abte  to  enter  a  college  or  university  or  normal  school. 
The  young  woman  whose  future  is  undetermined,  or  who  will  prob- 
ably remain  in  her  home,  may  well  elect  a  four  years*  course-  in  home 
economics,  and  for  her  these  elective  high  school  courses  may  be  es- 
tablished. 
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Th«  ninth  grade  or  last  year  of  required  home  ecomHnics  study 
sbould  be  based  up<Mi  the  previous  four  years  of  grade  work.  It 
duwld  be  a  surrey  course  equivalent  to  one  full  unit  course  and 
should  be  allotted  the  equivalent  of  daily  double  periods.  FooiUi, 
^ything,  hygiene,  and  home  administration  should  divide  the  time. 
Each  may  be  given  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  one  semester  of 
class  time  with  the  laboratory  periods  equally  divided  between  gar- 
ment mjiking,  food  preparation,  and  housekeeping.  Local  school 
cwiditions  may  well  determine  whether  these  subjects  shall  alternate 
throughout  the  week,  or  occupy  all  the  time  of  alternate  weeks,  or 
be  assigned  to  seasonal  penods.  In  general,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
give  the  practical  work  in  sewing  in  the  first  nine  weeks'  of  tlie  fall 
Molester  and  the  last  nine  weeks  of  the  spring  semester,  thus  leaWng 
the  18  mid-year  weeks  for  food  preparation.  If  the  teachers'  in 
<jiaz^  of  this  work  are  broadly  and  well  trained  such  a-  plan'  works 
wdl,  but?  if  the  teachers  are  over  specialized  and  can  teach  only  foods 
or  only  clothing,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  alternate  the  classes  so 
tiiat  all  teachers  may  be  continuously  employed. 

Laboratory  food  products  shpuld  be  used  in  the  school  lunch  room 
and  for  teachers'  lunches^  receptions,  dinners,  etc. 

Supplemental  paid  help  will  be  needed  in  any  lunch  room  supply- 
ing 50  or  more  lunches  per  day. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  the  sewing  course  shall  be  based  upon  the 
asBomption  that  the  students  knpw  how  to  do  plain  hand  sewing, 
use  a  cofnmercial  pattern,  an4  operate  a  sewing  machine  and  are 
acquainied  with  different  fabrics  and  weaves. 

There  should  be  a  revieir  of  handwork,  machine  work,  and  com- 
meirial  pattern  use  by  som^  simple  problem  such  as  the  making  of  a 
gingham  garmeat  for  a  child. 

A  further  review  of  the  above  and  also  the  choice  and  application 
of  trimming  can  be  given  on  a  problem  such  as  the  making  of  a 
muslin  gown.  Since  the  use  of  the  electric  motor  for  home  sewing 
machines  is  becoming  common,  the  use  of  a  motor-dri\^n  machine 
dionld  be  taught  at  this  time  in  the  cpurse. 

An  advanced  knowledge  of  color,  design,  and  textiles  may  be  do- 
Tek>i)ed  by  the  problem  of  a  serge  school  dress  or  the  remaking  of  a 
woolen  dress  or  skirt. 

There  shonld  be  at  le«st  one  problem  involving  cleaning  and,  if 
possible,  dyeing. 

There  should  be  one  problem  consisting  of  work  for  others  rather 
than  for  self.  This  might,  for  the  present,  well  be  for  the  Red  Cross, 
Belgian  Relief,  Associated  Charities,  or  for  local  needy  children. 

One  or  more  general  problems  necessitating  the  cooperation  of  all 
members  of  the  class  should  be  required.    This  may  be  rug  making, 
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quilt  making,  hemming  household  linen,  or  mating  costumes  for  some 
school  play.  Ability  to  work  well  with  others  and  happily  for  others 
is  a  characteristic  so  desirable  that  no  school  should  fail  to  develop 
this  in  every  way  possible. 

Unless  the  teaching  of  home  economics  functions  in  .the  home  life 
of  the  students  it  is  of  little  value.  A  student  in  clothing  should  be 
more  suitably  clothed  with  garments  kept  in  better  repair  than  one 
without  this  training.  The  value  of  courses  should  be  evidenced  by 
more  simple,  conservative  and  appropriate  garmenjtS'  chosen  and 
worn  by  the  students. 

A  similar  development  of  taste  and  judgment  should  be  evidenced 
in  regard  to  food,  house  furnishing,  and  housekeeping. 

The  mastery  of  technique  results  in  greater  pleasure  in  accom- 
plishment. 

Whether  a  girl  elects  business,  industrial,  or  academic  courses,  she 
will  always  need  the  instruction  received  in'  the  required  home  eco- 
nomics courses. 

When  a  business  woman,  her  training  will  have  prepared  her  to 
buy  suitable  clothes  and  to  care  for  them;  to  select  proper  food  to 
maintain  her  body  at  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency ;  and  so  to  con- 
trol her  environment  that  her  surroundings  may  not  imperil  her 
health. 

Elective  high-school  home  economics  course. — Elective  high-school 
home  economics  courses  should  be  paralleled  by  science  courses  which 
become  required  courses  for  all  students  electing  the  home  econamiios. 
These  science  courses  should  be  chemistry,  physics,  bioltjgy,  and 
l)hysiology.  In  addition  to  these,  there  should  be  a  required  one-yesr 
course  of  advanced  art  for  all  students  pursuing  the  elective  home 
economics  course. 

This  elective  course  may  well  include  advanced  dressmaking,  ad- 
vanced foods  courses,  invalid  cooking,  lunch  room  cookery,  house- 
hold sanitation  and  administration,  and  the  home  care  of  the  sick. 

The  above-suggested  courses  do  not  include  trade  training  for 
women.  Many  of  the  industries  in  which  women  are  employed  are 
evolutions  of  household  employments,  but  home  economics  instruc- 
tion can  be  considered  only  as  a  prevocational  training  for  these 
wage-earning  vocations.  A  demand  for  special  trade  courses  in  the 
high  school  of  South  Dakota  in  the  near  future  and  the  maintenance 
of  such  instruction  is  made  possible  by  the  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion law. 

Hom^  economAcs  in  the  consolidated  r^iral  schooh. — Consolidated 
rural  schools  need  neither  less  home  economics  nor  home  economttg 
of  a  quality  different  from  that  here  recommended  for  the  cfly  or 
town  3chool. 
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The  instraction  should  be  presented  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  problems  selected  ^ould  be  chosen  because  applicable  to  local 
niral  conditions  but  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  home- 
miking  apply  alike  to  city  and  rural  homes. 

An  illiistration  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  instruction  in 
home  economics  could  be  illustrated  by  lessons  upon  vegetables.  In 
the  city  qu^ions  of  purchase  and  storage  in  small  quantities  would 
precede  discussions  as  to  use,  while  in  the  rural  school  questions  of 
home  production  and  storage  in  large  quantities  would  be  consid- 
ered before  questions  of  use. 

Sanitary  milk  supplies,  laws  relating  to  marketing  milk,  etc.,  would 
be  taught  in  to^wns ;  but  in  the  country  the  production  of  sanitary 
milk,  its  care,  handling,  storage  and  use  would  be  stressed. 

In  towns  city  water  systems  would  be  considered,  with  general 
water  sources  and  supplies  incidentally  taught,  while  in  rural  com- 
munides  the  source  of  water  for  f aim  homes,  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  same,  the  storage  of  household  water,  and  the  introduction 
of  water  into  the  house  would  be  especially  emphasized. 

In  town  the  municipal  methods  of  sewage  and  waste  disposal  would 
be  discussed  at  length,  with  minor  consideration  for  the  household 
disposal  of  waste  materials. 

In  the  country,  where  each  householder  becomes  responsible  for  the 
sanitary  conditions  surrounding  his  home,  greater  care  in  teaching 
sanitation  would  be  necessary. 

In  the  grades  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth,  inclusive,  town  and  coun- 
try children  should  receive  the  same  number  of  hours  of  instruction, 
and  one  group  ghould  not  have  a  better  course  than  the  other,  but  all 
^onld  have  their  lessons  correlated  with  their  life  experiences  and 
especially  adapted  to  their  environment. 

name  ecorumdca  in  the  one-teacher  rural  school. — The  girls  of  the 
one-teacher  school  merit  as  much  and  as  good  training  in  home- 
making  as  do  their  more  fortunate  friends  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  a  graded  school.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  one 
teacher  to  teach  all  grades  and  all  branches  with  the  same  emphasis 
and  with  the  same  efficiency  as  could  eight  teachers  each  in  charge  of 
but  one  grade.  Hence  home  economics  courses  must  be  modified  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  of  instruction  existing  in  one-teacher 
schools. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  subjects  relating  to  home- 
making  may  be  taught:  (1)  By  the  school  teacher  employed  in  the 
school;  (2)  by  a  ^^ecial  teacher  shared  by  five  or  more  schools;  and 
(3)  by  certain  women  in  the  community.  This  last  arrangement  is 
known  as  the  "  Crete  plan  "  because  first  effectiAely  used  at  Crete, 
Nebr. 
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In  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  fourth,  possibility^ 
of  the  rural  girl  acquiring  special  information  concerning  household 
arts.  Where  there  is  a  well-organized  "  farm  bureau  "  with  a  special 
woman  in  charge  of  clubs  for  women  and  girls  much  good  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  food  preservation  in  con- 
nection with  these  clubs.  At  places  the  local  teachers  have  been, 
retained  during  the  summer  vacation  period  and  employed  as  sub- 
agents  in  club  work,  thus  continuing  the  relationship  of  teacher  and. 
child  throughout  the  year. 

When  the  school  system  of  South  Dakota  is  reorganized  and  all 
eonployed  teachers  are  adequately  prepared,  it  will  be  possible  to 
require  that  every  rural  teacher  have  some  home  economics  training. 
Until  that  time  the  best  that  can  be  secured  for  the  rural  child  taught 
by  the  local  teacher  is  conscientious  teaching  from  a  good  textbook 
on  home  economics  subjects. 

As  elsewhere  stated  home  economics  includes  the  study  of  sanita- 
tion, foods,  clothing,  and  household  management,  as  well  as  other 
subjects.  The  theoretical  instruction  in  regard  to  sanitation  and  foods 
is  needed  equally  by  boys  and  girls  in  rural  homes.  Instruction  in 
these  two  aibjects  should  be  given  in  alternate  years  to  the  pupils  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  sanitary  practices  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  at  all  times.  Each  day  will  offer  opportunities  to  stress 
the  right  use  of  foods. 

Manual  arts  in  the  four  lower  grades  leads  naturally  to  sewing  for 
the  girls  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  elementary  agriculture 
for  the  boys  of  these  grades.  A  little  time  spent  daily  upon  these 
studies  or  a  longer  time  on  Friday  afternoon  makes  steady  progress 
possible. 

Home  work  in  these  subjects  may  be  required  and  graded,  but 
must  be  tested  by  skill  in  tasks  done  at  school  before  school  credit  can 
be  given.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  the  district  it  is 
almost  impo^ible  to  attain  completely  satisfactory  results  from  home 
economics  instruction  in  the  one-teacher  school. 

By  dividing  the  time  of  a  special  teacher  of  home  economics  be- 
tween several  schools,  most  effective  teaching  of  both  agriculture  and 
home  economics  is  made  possible.  By  this  method  the  special  teacher 
relieves  the  regular  teacher  of  half  of  the  pupils  and  enables  her  to 
give  special  instruction  to  the  section  remaining  with  her. 

The  "'Crete"  plan  of  teaching  home  economics  depends  for  its 
success  upon  the  cooperation,  ability,  and  good  will  of  the  women  of 
the  district.  Each  woman  in  the  school  organization  agrees  to  meet 
a  group  of  the  girls  at  certain  times.  The  girls  go  to  the  homes  for 
their  instruction.  The  woman  who  is  an  ex|>ert  bread  maker  teaches 
bread  making;  the  expert  milk  and  butter  woman  teaches  that  sub- 
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ject;  the  woman  who  is  most  successful  with  meats  or  soups  or  des- 
serts agrees  to  instruct  in  her  specialty ;  while  those  women  who  are 
experts  in  needlework  give  their  services  to  the  neighborhood  girls 
ai  stated  times. 

When  the  county  agents,  working  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
have  time  and  facilities  for  the  organization  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion of  rural  clubs,  and  when  this  club  work  can  be  progressively 
maintained  for  a  series  .of  years,  much  good  instruction  in  certain 
phases  of  home  economics  can  be  given  the  rural  girls. 

The  special  teacher,  the  adoption  of  the  Crete  plan,  and  depend- 
ence upon  club  organizations  all  involve  so  many  different  factors 
that  they  are  the  exceptional  rather  than  the  usual  methods  of  se- 
curing home  economics  in  the  one-room  schooL  The  m^ans  most 
oft^  effective  will  be  found  to  be  the  willing  teacher  supplied  with 
a  good  textbook  and  making  full  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  of 
connecting  instruction  in  foods  and  sanitation  with  the  daily  service 
of  a  hot  lunch. 

The  older  girls  will  learn  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lunch  and  the  procurement  of  supplies.  The  girls  next  in 
age  will  learn  simple  lessons  in  correct  food  preparation  in  cooking 
the  articles  needed.  The  younger  girls  will  learn  nice  methods  of 
dish  washing,  and  orderly  methods  in  doing  the  necessary,  after-lunch 
work,  while  all  students,  both  boys  and  girls,  will  be  taught  cleanli- 
ness, orderliness,  and  good  manners  if  the  limch  is  rightly  managed. 

A  very  few  minutes  given  each  day  to  lessons  on  the  lunch  will 
insure  all  this  ii^  the  school  authorities  supply  an  abundance  of  good 
vater.  Little  of  value  can  be  taught  regarding  sanitation  in  a  dirty 
school  house  to  unwashed  and  thirsty  children. 

Many  arithmetics  now  base  their  lessons  on  practical  problems  re- 
lating to  home  life  and  various  industries.  Bookkeeping  is  made 
interesting  by  application  to  home  and  farm  management  problems. 
By  correlating  language  lessons,  geography,  arithmetic,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  agriculture  with  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  home,  all 
are  made  more  interesting  and  of  more  permanent  value.  By  these 
neans  home  economics  can  contribute  to  the  future  efficiency  and  well 
being  of  the  rural  child  educated  in  the  one-room  school  as  well  as 
to  the  graded  school  children. 

Sehool  Innches. — The  administration  of  the  school  lunch  is  a 
Ic^mate  part  of  the  duties  of  the  home  economics  teacher.  As  else- 
where discussed  this  lunch  is  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  food-class 
products. 

During  the  m<w«  bitter  cold  weather  a  hot  lunch  at  noon  for  the 
«lf4nentary  children,  with  a  shorter  midday  recess  and  an  earlier  dis- 
miaaai,  would  be  the  most  desirable  in  all  town  schools.    In  the  early 
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fall  and  spring  there  would  be  little  demand  for  a  school  lunch,  ex- 
cept in  high  schools,  one-teacher  rural,  and  consolidated  schools.  In 
these  latter  the  lunch  is  needed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  noon  lunch  accomplishes  but  half  of  what  is  possible  when  it 
merely  provides  food.  Personal  cleanliness,  order,  good  table  man- 
ners, consideration  for  others,  and  intelligent  choice  of  foods  may  all 
be  taught  through  the  school  lunch.  The  cooperation  of  principal, 
room  teacher,  and  home-economics  teacher  is  necessary  for  the  full- 
est success.  The  home-economics  teacher  must  not  be  expected  to 
give  full  time  to  class  teaching  and  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
conduct  of  the  lunch  added  to  her  labors. 

Time  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  extra  work,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  give  at  least  one  20-minute  lesson 
each  week  in  each  grade  room  on  the  subject  of  selection  of  foods, 
and  the  effect  upon  health  of  incorrect  food  habits.  By  these  means 
the  school  lunch  will  become  educative  and  can  be  related  to  other 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Home  nursing. — Instruction  in  home  nursing  in  either  town,  con- 
solidated rural  schools,  or  one-room  rural  schools  is  necessary  and 
should  be  included  in  all  curricula.  This  teaching  is  done  best  by  a 
trained  nurse,  if  such  a  person  is  employed  by  public  authorities  or 
local  school  boards.  When  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse  can  not  be 
secured  the  home-economics  teacher  or  the  classroom,  teacher  should 
give  this  instruction,  and  also  lessons  in  first  aid  for  all  students,  both 
boys  and  girls. 

Courses  for  hoys. — All  men  and  boys  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  facts  concerning  foods.  They  should  know  how  to  select  suit- 
able foods  when  buying  at  hotels  or  restaurants;  the  effect  of  in- 
correct or  badly  prepared  foods  upon  the  health  of  the  consumer; 
and  they  also  need  to  know  much  about  the  sanitary  handling  and 
transportation  of  foods. 

The  general  information  suggested  can  be  given  in  connection  with 
courses  in  hygiene.  The  courses  in  the  technique  of  camp  cookery 
should  be  offered  as  electives  in  the  eighth  grade  and  first  high-school 
year,  and  special  out-of -school  classes  in  camp  cookery  should  be 
provided. 

Teachers  of  home  economics  in  public  schools. — Elsewhere  in  this 
report  the  training  of  teachers  of  home  economics  will  be  considered 
in  detail,  and  the  relation  of  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  the  State 
university  to  the  teachers  of  home  economics  will  be  fully  discussed. 
No  high-school  teacher  of  home  economics  should  be  employed  who 
has  had  less  than  full  college  or  university  training.  She  should 
have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree.  If  teachers  are  employed  to  teach 
home  economics  in  the  elementary  grades  only,  this  requisite  training 
should  be  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  standard  col- 
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lege  or  university  courses.  Teachers  of  home  economics  for  schools 
of  the  oi>eii  country  should  have  in  addition  to  the  above-required 
preparation  good  courses  in  general  agriculture,  and  should  have 
actually  lived  upon  a  country  homestead. 

The  pay  of  home-economics  teachers  should  be  the  same  as  the  pay 
of  other  teachers  for  whom  a  like  amount  of  preparation  is  required. 

Supervision  of  Jiome  economics. — South  Dakota  should  have  at- 
tadied  to  her  staff  of  oflSccrs  connected  with  the  State  department  of 
education  a  sui>ervisor  of  home  economics.  This  woman  should  be 
broadly  educated  and  should  have  a  wide  experience  in  public-school 
work.  If  South  Dakota  can  not  at  present  afford  to  maintain  such 
an  officer  at  the  State  department  of  education,  then  some  instructor 
in  home  economics  at  the  State  agricultural  college  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  the  duties  of  State  supervisor  of  home  eco- 
nomics, giving  not  less  than  one-half  of  her  time  to  inspecting  the 
work  done  and  advising  the  teachers  in  their  departmental  organiza- 
tion. 

This  latter  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  closely  linking  the 
college  and  the  State  teaching  of  home  economics,  and  if  properly  ad- 
ministered will  strengthen  and  broaden  the  work  in  both  spheres. 

Section  a.—HOMB  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OP 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

PRESENT  STATUS. 

Introdttction. — ^Home  economics  courses  are  now  offered  in  all  four 
State  normal  schools  of  South  Dakota,  but  in  none  of  these  is  this 
work  required.  Because  of  other  studies  which  are  required  and 
because  of  the  manner  of  scheduling  these  courses,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  normal  students  enroll  in  home  economics.  This  con- 
dition is  unfortunate. 

Boral  school-teachers  need  a  knowledge  of  foods,  clothing,  and 
sanitation  for  their  own  well-being.  They  must  choose  their  food 
intelligently  that  they  may  retain  their  health  while  in  charge  of  the 
schools.  They  must  dress  comfortably,  healthfully,  and  attractively 
vhile  at  work.  They  must  select  surroundings  that  are  sanitary  and 
safe.  Without  knowledge  of  these  subjects  their  value  as  teachers  is 
materially  lessened  and  not  infrequently  effective  school  service  is 
sacrificed  because  of  ill  health. 

The  normal-school  graduates  teach  in  rural  and  elementary  schools, 
where  all  information  possible  concerning  conditions  which  affect 
health  is  needed  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  instruct  their  pupils 
and  ai^st  the  mothers  of  the  community  in  maintaining  good  physi- 
cal conditions  among  the  school  children. 
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For  these  reasons  and'  others  di^fcussed  elsewhere  in  the  report,  it 
is  regrettable  that  so  few  students  at  the  normal  schools'  are  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  courses  offered  in  home  economics. 

State  Normal  School  at  Madison, — At  the  Madison  Normal  School 
the  department  of  home  economics  is  in  the  basement  of  the  practice- 
school  building.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  large.  There  is  an 
office,  a  large  laboratory,  dining  room  (also  used  as  classroom),  a. 
sewing  room,  and  storeroom.  While  the  arrangement  is  not  ideal, 
and  all  necessary  courses  in  home  economics  can  not  be  properly  giveR 
without  some  additional  space  and  equipment,  the  present  conditions 
are  good  and  with  relatively  small  expenditure  could  be  made  satis- 
factory. 

Home  economics  is  required  for  all  girls  in  the  practice  school  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive.  It  is  an  elective  for  all 
women  students  in  the  normal-school  course  and  is  now  approved 
for  all  students  in  the  tenth  grade,  but  owing  to  the  present  schedule 
of  classes  it  is*  difficult  for  the  students  to  register  in  home  economics. 
Only  two  double  periods  per  week  are  now  assigned  to  home  eco- 
nomics for  normal-school  students.  This  is  too  small  an  allotment  of 
the  time  for  such  an  essential  subject. 

State  Normal  School  at  Spearfish. — ^The  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics is  housed  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building,  in  rooms 
with  low  ceilings.  The  equipment  is  in  good  condition  and  is  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  older  students,  but  is  not  well  adapted  for  children 
the  size  of  those  in  the  practice  school,  who*  now  utilize  these  rooms 
for  their  cooking  and  sewing  classes.  Rooms  and  equipment  should 
be  provided  elsewhere  for  these  children,  and  the  courses  should  be 
arranged  to  conform  to  the  recommendations  made  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  home  economics.  At  present,  cooldng  and  sew- 
ing are  required  in  alternate  years  in  the  training  school,  beginning 
with  the  fifth  grade  and  continuing  through  the  eighth.  Cooking 
is  given  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades  and  sewing  in  the  sixth  and 
eighth. 

Students  in  the  normal  school  are  not  required  to  study  home  eco- 
nomics, though  ihey  may  elect  courses  1  to  8,  inclusive.  If  they  so 
desire,  they  may  elect  a  full  four-year  course.  The  number  choosing 
this  longer  course  is  negligible,  though  the  courses  are  well  planned 
and  well  taught. 

State  Normal  School  at  Springfield, — ^Home  economics  at  the 
Springfield  Normal  School  is  taught  under  the  worst  conditions 
imaginable.  The  rooms  assigned  to  the  use  of  this  department  are 
in  a  cellar  basement.  The  equipment  is  inadequate,  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  bad.  The  rooms  are  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  is 
not  Strang?  that  few  students  were  registered  for  this  work.  The 
same  teacher  is  employed  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  drawing.    She  is 
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DAtarally  unable  to  give  to  any  of  these  subjects  the  amount  of  time 
and  caro  necessary  to  satisfactory  teaching. 

The  village  school  of  Springfield  is  used  as  a  practice  school  for 
Uie  nomial-school  students,  but  as  home  economics  receives  so  little 
ittentiMi  at  the  normal  school,  its. relation  to  the  practice  school  is  at 
pfresent  of  no  importance  and  is  unrecognized. 

Ncrihem  Normal  and  IndustTial  School  at  Aberdeetu — Home  eco- 
nomics at  the  Aberdeen  normal  school  is  in  high  basement'  rooms, 
e$jBy  of  access  and  adequately  equipped  for  home  economics  as  now 
administered.  Although  this  is  an  ^'  industrial "  school,  no  home  eco- 
nomics is  required. .  Agriculture  is  required  in  many  of  tlie  school!s 
eoorses  for  both  men  and  women,  and  the  question  naturally  arises 
why  the  coordinate  subject  of  home  making  has  not  been  similarly 
eonsidered. 

The  classes  in  home  economics  at  the  Aberdeen  normal  schocd  are 
all  small.  Three  times  as  many  students  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  rooms  now  in  use  if  the  courses  were  properly  scheduled.  Addi- 
tional space  ^ould  be  granted  for  home  economics  classes  and  extra 
equipm^its  supplied.    This  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

Secommendations  for  invproving  home'economics  courses,  teach- 
ing^ and  equijnnent  tn.  the  four  normal  schools. — ^Home  economics 
fihould  be  required  of  all  women  in  attendance  at  the  State  normal 
schools.  Students  entering  from  eighth-grade  elementary  schools 
dumM  be  required  to  carry  one  full  year  of  work  in  this  subject 
during  the  ninth  grade,  or  first  year  at  the  normal  school.  Students 
mtering  from  higher  grades  should  present  credits  for  high-school 
work  equivalent  to  the  year's  course  in  the  normal  schools  or  be 
required  to  carry  a  full  course  of  home  economics  during  their  first 
year  of  attendance  at  the  normal  schools.  As  hereinbefore  stated, 
these  courses  are  valuable,  first,  because  they  equip  the  student  for 
BKMre  healthful  and  efficient  living;  second,  because  they  contribute 
to  her  preparation  for  her  own  ultimate  occupation  of  home  making; 
third,  because  as  a  teacher  of  rural  or  elementary  schools  she  must  be 
able  to  guide  and  direct  her  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  good,  sanitary 
living  conditions  and  the  better  management  of  household  affairs. 

This  required  course  of  a  year  in  home  economics  should  include 
the  study  of  food,  sanitation,  clodiing,  and  household  management. 
Two  hours  daily  should  be  scheduled  for  this.  Textbooks  should  be 
used,  so  that  there  may  be  the  minimum  loss  of  time  in  note  taking 
and  eopying.  This  course  is  not  intended  to  be  a  preparation  for 
teaching  any  phase  of  home  economics.  This  point  should  be  made 
plain  to  students  and  to  patrons  of  the  school.  Up  to  and  througii 
the  ninth  year  of  school  work  home  economics  is  a  service  subject  and 
a  legitimate  part  of  every  girlls  course  of  study.  It  is  part  of  her 
pr^»arati<Hi  for  a  healthful  and  efficient  life. 
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The  above  recommendations  are  applicable  to  all  normal  schools  in 
the  State,  The  following  recommendations  apply  only  to  each  insti- 
tution as  specifically  named : 

Recorwmeridations  relating  to  Madison  Normal  School. — It  is  not 
the  function  of  this  institution  to  prepare  teachers  of  home  economics 
for  either  the  elementary  or  high  schools.  The  eastern  part  of  South 
Dakota  has  the  agricultural  college,  an  institution  which  rightly 
assumes  the  authority  for  the  preparation  of  high-school  economics' 
teachers. 

The  Madison  Normal  School  would  render  a  fine  service  to  the 
State  if  it  would  arrange  a  course  of  five  double  periods  per  week  for 
all  ninth-grade  students,  in  the  nature  of  a  survey  course,  including 
lessons  in  foods,  clothing,  sanitation,  and  household  administration. 

This  normal  school  should  also  require  all  its  students  above  the 
ninth  grade  to  take  a  course  in  school-lunch  management,  first-aid 
work,  and  simple  home  nursing.  These  subjects  are  especially  needed 
by  rural  teachers  and  should  be  so  scheduled  that  they  may  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  tenth  school  year.  Courses  in  these 
subjects  should  also  be  offered  in  the  summer  sessions,  so  that  experi- 
enced rural  teachers  may  increase  their  efficiency  by  pursuing  them. 

The  practice-school  home  economics  should  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  recommendations  made  for  the  organization  of  the  subject  in  the 
public  school  curriculum.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes 
should  prepare  most  of  the  food  now  served  for  the  noon  lunches, 
and  the  tenth-grade  students  should  do  the  marketing  for,  super- 
vise preparation  of,  and  direct  the  service  of  these  noon  lunches. 

The  department  is  otherwise  in  a  good  condition  of  organization 
and  control.  All  new  bulletin  and  periodical  materials  are  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  a  high  standard  for  ad- 
ministration is  maintained.  To  continue  and  increase  this  efficiency 
it  is  necessary  that  liberal  appropriations  be  made  for  the  support 
of  home  economics  in  the  Madison  Normal  School. 

Ilome  economics  in  the  Spearfish  Normal  School, — This  normal 
school  is  the  only  teacher-training  institution  in  the  western  half  of 
South  Dakota ;  hence  it  must  serve  the  needs  of  most  of  the  teachers 
of  that  section  of  the  State.  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  a 
course  in  first  aid  and  home  nursing  be  required  in  addition  to  the 
ninth-grade  work  suggested  for  all  normal  schools  and  the  tenth- 
grade  course  in  lunch  preparation.  The  school  should  also  be  au- 
thorized to  offer  elective  courses  in  home  economics  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  elementary  and  rural  home  economics  teachers.  These  courses' 
should  be  of  not  less  than  four  years'  duration. 

The  practice  school  should  make  provision  for  i)ractice  teaching  in 
this  subject,  and  equipment  for  the  elementary  pupils  should  be  in- 
stalled in  or  near  the  practice  school.    Provision  for  the  service  of 
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a  hot  lunch  to  the  children  should  be  made  to  give  the  normal-school 
pupils  experience  in  this  work. 

Home  economics  in  the  Sjynng-field  Normal  School, — ^The  normal 
school  at  Springfield  lies  in  a  section  of  South  Dakota  well  supplied 
with  institutions  that  give  teacher  training  in  home  economics;  ac- 
<H>rdingly  this  department  should  be  considered  a  "  service  "  depart- 
ment in  this  normal  school,  and  its  courses  shduld  be  planned  for  the 
general  education  of  the  students.  No  elective  courses  should  be 
maintained;  only  one  year  of  required  home-economics  study  and 
one  term  of  special  work  should  be  established.  Theses  courses  are 
similar*  to  those  suggested  for*  the  Madison  Normal  School,  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  section. 

The  home-economics  department  should  b^  removed  from  its  pres- 
ent quarters.  It  is  suggested  that  for  the  next  few.  years  one  of  the 
large,  well-lighted  rooms  of  the  science  hall  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  home-economics  department,  with  the  understanding  that 
later  special  rooms  be  allotted  to  home  economics  in  the  proposed 
new  wing  of  the  main  building.  If  it  is  found  impossible  to  place*  the 
home-economics  department  in  a  room  of  the  science  building,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  convenient  dwelling  house  be  rented  by.  the  board 
of  regents  and  that  the  present  equipment,  together  with  needed  ad- 
ditional equipment,  be  established  in  such  rented  house. 

The  existing  close  connection  of  art  with  home  economics  is  most 
desirable,  but  at  present  the  proper  administration  of  these  inter- 
related subjects  is  complicated  by  the  inadequate  teaching  force.  At 
least  one  additional  teacher  should  be  added  to  the  department. 

Ilome  economics  in  the  Aberdeen  Normal  School. — The  course  of 
study  at  this  school  is  entirely  elective  and  too  closely  follows  that 
usual  college  course,  planned  and  organized  with  no  other  purpose  in 
view  than  to  bring  into  the  course,  at  some  time,  a  sample  of  each 
type  of  home  economics  work.  The  home  economics  department  at 
this  school  has  three  functions  to  perform : 

1.  To  prepare  young  women  for  eflScient  living ; 

2.  To  prepare  teachers  of  home  economics  for  rural  and  elementary 

schools ; 

3.  To  provide  vocational  home  economics  courses  for  girls  who 

have  no  near-by  school  upon-  which  they  can  depend  to  pro- 
vide this  instruction. 
The  course  in  the  ninth  grade,  recommended  for  all  of  the  normal 
schools,  will  provide  the  training  for  the  first.     For  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  second  and  third  functions,  the  school  must  establish 
carefully  planned  new.  courses. 

The  nonnal  school  authorities  who*  formulated  the  normal  school 
courses  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  majority  of  the  students  in  the 
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normal  schools  will  return  to  rural  communities.  Home  economics 
courses  should  be  arranged  and  administered  with  special  stress  on 
the  rural  phases  of  the  problems  presented. 

Food  production,  food  storage,  food  values,  and  desirable  food 
combinations  should  not  be  taught  as  subjects  of  minor  importance 
in  a  course  which  stresses  mere  technique.  The  study  of  textile  fibers, 
cloth  production,  the  value  of  ready-made  garments,  the  selection  of 
suitable  designs  and  colors,  and  the  care  of  clothing  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  manual  skill  required  for  the  fabrication  and 
decoration  of  garments.'  Kural  water  supplies,  rural  disposal  of 
household  waste,  small  heating  systems,  home  lighting  plants,  and 
the  healthful  control  of  home  environment  arc  more  valuable  to  these 
students  than  extended  lessons  on  municipal  filtration  plants  and  the 
abatement  of  city  nuisances.  Kural  people  must  wait  for  a  physi- 
cian, and  are  subject  to  many  accidents  requiring  first  aid.  Kural 
children  should  be  free  from  infectious  diseases  because  of  the  ease 
of  isolation.  Knowledge  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  first  aid,  and 
home  nursing  are  necessary  parts  of  all  education  for  rural  life. 
Hence  in  building  an  elective  home  economics  course  for  the  Aber- 
deen Normal  School,  these  conditions  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
entire  curriculum  should  be  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  satis- 
factory administration  of  the  rural  home. 

The  present  equipment  for  teaching  home  economics  will  continue 
to  be  needed.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  a  suit  of  rooms  for 
practical  household  administration,  or  by  a  cottage  for  that  purpose. 
If  a  model  farmhouse  is  built  on  the  campus  of  the  normal  school, 
the  arrangement  would  be  ideal  if  this  were  given  as  a  practice  home 
for  the  advanced  classes  of  home  economics  students.  Attached  to 
this  should  be  a  garden,  chicken  house  and  yard,  bee  stands,  and  a 
barn  to  supplement  class  work  with  practical  experience. 

When  a  model  consolidated  rural  school  is  built  at  this  normal 
school,  home  economics  should  receive  special  attention.  This  would 
afford  practice  teaching  for  the  home  economics  students  and  would 
give  experience  in  management  of  noon-day  lunches; 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  All  the  normal  schools  should  establish  a  required  course  of 
home  economics  to  be  taken  during  the  first  year  of  attendance  at 
the  normal  school. 

2.  A  special  course  in  hot-lunch  management,  first  aid,  and  ele- 
mentary home  nursing  should  be  provided  and  made  compulsory  for 
all  tenth  grade  or  second  year  women  students  in  all  the  normal 
schools. 

2.  The  Madison  and  Springfield  Normal  Schools  should  not  extend 
their  courses  beyond  the  two  lines  of  work  above  recommended. 
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4.  The  Aberdeen  and  Spearfish  Normal-  Schools  should  supple- 
ment the  above-required  courses  by  electir©  courses  for  elementary 
and  rural  teachers  and  for  prospective  home  makers. 

5.  The  salaries  of  home  economics  teachers  should  be  increased  in 
all  the  normal  schools,  and  the  home  economics  teaching  corps  should 
be  enlarged. 

6.  The  home  economics  department  at  Springfield  should  be  re- 
moved from  its  present  location,  which  is  extremely  objectionable, 
to  better  quarters. 

T,  The  equipment  and  rooms  at  the  other  schools  should  be  im- 
proved and  enlarged. 

8.  Each  practice  school  maintained  at  the  State  normal  schools 
should  be  specially  equipped  with  food  and  clothing  laboratories  ami 
with  provisions  for  practice  in  sdiool  limch  management. 
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Chapter  XIY. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  SUPERVISION  IN  OPEN  COUNTRY 
AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Section  i.  INSTRUCTION. 


Mode  of  procedure. — This  discussion  is  based  upon  careful  ob- 
servation of  238  recitations  in  83  rural  and  village  schools  visited. 
Usually,  the  survey  committee  was  accompanied  by  the  county  super- 
intendent In  two  counties  the  Red  Cross  public  health  nurse  was  a 
third  visitor  in  some  of  the  rural  schools  inspected.  The  visitors  took 
inconspicuous  geats  and  there  was  no  deviation  from  the  regular  pro- 
gram. In  schools  where  there  was  to  be  a  talk  and  inspection  by  the 
public  health  nurse  the  school  program  continued  through  two  or 
more  recitations  before  the  nurse  began  her  work.  If  the  road  con- 
dr.tions  and  distances  made  it  possible  the  sur\xy  specialist  then 
moved  on  to  another  school. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  room  wa^  given  consideration.  In 
one  school  the  observations  concerning  the  recitations  were  not 
recorded  because  the  room  was  too  cold  for  comfort.  Parts  of 
recitations  were  also  eliminated.  Only  those  lessons  listened  to  imder 
conditions  as  nearly  normal  as  possible  are  included  in  this  report. 

The  grade,  subject  matter,  treatment  of  lesson  by  the  teacher  and 
the  reaction  of  the  pupils  were  observed.  Very  full  notes  were  taken, 
the  visitor  recording  almost  verbatim  all  that  was  said  or  done  on 
the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teacher  throughout  the  recitation.  For 
the  time  being  no  account  was  taken  of  the  children  at  their  seats 
unless  they  became  a  disturbing  element  to  the  recitation  in  question. 

Physical  cofiditions  and  equipment. — It  is  quife  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  physical  conditions  under  which  these  lessons 
were  prepared,  and  something  of  the  equipment  with  which  the 
teacher  and  pupils  worked.  The  results  of  these  summarizations  are 
given  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  33. — Physical  conditions  in  open  country  and  rillagc  schools  visited. 
(Based  upon  obserratioDs  in  48  rooms»iii.  the  open  conntrj  and  80  in  the  village.) 


Items. 


Open  country. 


Number.  Percent, 


Villages. 


Number.   Percent, 


Clean  walls ^ 

Well  chosen  and  well  framed  pictures . . . . 

SloG^le  seats 

Some  seats  ill  fitted  to  pupils 

I^nsatisfactory  Hjf^hting ;. . 

Heating  and  ventilating  system  or  furnace 


32 
40 
65 
22 


112 
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Table  34. — Equipment  in  open  country  and  village  sehoola  visited. 
(Based  apon  ob^erratioxM  in  4S  rooms  in  the  open  country  and  89  in  the  village.) 


Items. 

Villages. 

Numl)er. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

MrfitflTT  mapff 

25 
17 
23 

62 
35 

58 

hfiriflit  ^teckhniirdi 

ei               72 

A  study  of  the  above  tables  indicates  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  rooms  in  both  town  and  country  schools  visited  had  clean 
walls  and  well-chosen  and  appropriately  framed  pictures.  It  was 
generally  noted  that  the  pictures  were  hung  too  high.  Single  seats 
were  found  in  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  rooms  in  the  open  coun- 
try schools  and  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  village  schools. 
More  than  twice  a3  many  children  were  seated  uncomfortably  in  the 
rural  schools  as  in  the  village  schools.  Unsatisfactory  lighting  in- 
cludes cross  lighting,  front  lighting,  insufficient  lighting,  and  lack 
of  shades.  These  bad  lighting  conditions  were  found  in  79  per  cent 
of  the  rural  schools  and  in  38  per  cent  of  the  village  schools.  It  is 
noted  that  heating  and  ventilating  ^'stems  or  furnaces  were  found 
in  less  than  half  of  the  rural  schools  visited.  In  rooms  heated  by 
^ves  the  floors  were  usually  cold  and  the  air  vitiated. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  these  observations  on  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  schools  visited,  it  was  found  that  on  every  item,  except 
clean  walk,  rooms  in  the  villages  and  towns  ranked  higher  than  those 
in  the  open-country  schools.  In  this  discussion  on  instruction  con- 
aderation  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  many  recitations  were 
likened  to  in  unattractive  room3,  that  some  children  were  seated  un- 
comfortably and  that  rooms  were  common  where  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilating  were  unsatisfactory. 

An  examination  of  Table  34  indicates  that  over  one-half  of  the 
rural  schools  studied  had  satisfactory  maps  and  that  there  were  satis- 
factory globes  in  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  rooms.  Exact 
data  on  this  subject  were  not  taken  for  all  the  rooms  inspected  in  the 
^Dages.  It  was  observed  that  there  was  a  satisfactory  set  of  maps 
*ud  a  globe  in  practically  every  town  school,  so  that  if  there  was  an 
inadequate  supply  in  individual  rooms  it  wae  possible  to  borrow  this 
^pment  when  the  occasion  demanded. 

The  blackboard  space  was  either  insufficient  or  in  unfit  condition 
in  42  per  cent  of  the  open  country  schools  and  in  28  per  cent  of  the 
towns  visited.  Exact  observations  were  not  made  relative  to  refer- 
^M»  material  in  these  schools.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
<*wveis  found  a  lack  of  reference  books  and  illustrative  materiaL 
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Length  of  recitations. — In  the  discussion  of  the  coiirse  of  stndy '  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  number  of  daily  recitations  in  open  country 
schools  (based  upon  reports  from  479  teachers)  was  26.65.  The 
school  law  of  South  Dakota  defines  a  school-day  a3  five  and  one-half 
hours,  exclusive  of  intermissions.  This  makes  only  12  minutes  as 
the  average  length  of  a  recitation. 

Actual  time  was  kept  of  the  length  of  the  recitations  in  62  classes 
observed  in  one-teacher  school^.    The  results  are  grouped  below : 

Length  of  recitations 


Classes. 

4t©« 

7to9 

minutes. 

lOtolS 

mmutos. 

W  to  15 

]« 

NDTnber 

15 
34.00 

11 
23.  OJ 

45.00 

4 

.064 

1 

Per  oeai --. 

.0lL6 

Metlian,  10.21  minutes. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  recitations  should  be  so  short  when 
the  numl>er  of  classes  were  more  than  26.  The  above  grouping  shows 
that  92  per  cent  of  all  the  recitations  were  12  minutes  or  less ;  24  per 
cent  lasted  only  4  minutes.  The  minimum  length  of  time  was  4  min- 
utes and  the  maximum  16  minutes.  The  median  was  10.21  minutes. 
Of  the  five  recitations  4  minutes  in  length,  four  were  in  spelling 
and  one  in  first-grade  arithmetic.  The  16-minute  recitation  was  in 
reading.  The  three  15-minute  recitations  observed  were  in  music, 
arithmetic,  and  reading. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  recitations,  upon  which  this  discussion  on 
instruction  is  based,  were  in  the  open  country  schools.  In  judging 
the  type  of  instruction  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  median  length  of  recitations  for  approximately  one-half  of  the 
classes  obsened  was  but  little  over  10  minutes. 

Lesson  (issUjnments, — The  lesson  assignments  were,  in  all  but  a 
few  instances,  given  very  hurriedly  at  the  close  of  the  recitation. 
Careful  notes  were  taken  relative  to  the  assignments  of  83  recita- 
tions.   Their  character  is  indicated  below: 

Tabi.e  35. — Lesson  anfdgnmentn. 


.  Items. 

Numter. 

Per  mot. 

Pn«f>  or  losiwn  s imply 4f*4ii£t^'l 

£5 
17 
4 

7 

66 

A  few  details  mB]liiom^d .  TT*\       ...      . . . 

ao 

A^ifnuncnt  bv  i)ui>ils.            '      

£ 

CanrallT  nrnMUvd  AnnlininiRnU . . . 

9 



ToUl , 

« 
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These  expressions  of  teachers,  taken  from  the  field  notes,  very 
clearly  characterize  the  type  of  assignments  in  55  or  G6  per  cent  of 
these  83  recitations: 

"  Take  to  page  155."  "  Same  lesson  to-morrow  " ;  "  Typhoid  fever 
next  time  " ;  "  Blackie  in  the  trap,  next " ;  "  Learn  '  The  Last  Leaf  " ; 
"Begin  with  Stonewall  Jackson  and  finish  the  chapter";  "Spell 
the  next  list " ;  "  Work  all  the  problems  in  the  next  exercise." 

The  few  details  given  in  the  17  lessons  consisted  of  indication  of 
words  from  the  reading  text  whose  meaning  was  to  be  looked  up  in 
the  dictionary ;  mention  of  the  topics  of  the  lesson ;  reading  of  the 
advance  lesson  by  the  teacher ;  and  designation  of  drawings  to  accom- 
pany the  lesson. 

In  four  instances  the  children  were  making  their  own  assignments. 
In  three  of  the  cases  the  reader  had  been  completed  and  the  inein- 
bors  of  the  clas^  were  choosing  their  own  selections  for  review.  The 
\Tsitor  noted  that  considerable  interest  and  rivalry  were  aroused  in 
determining  the  selections  for  the  next  lesson.  In  the  fourth  in- 
stance the  class  resented  the  length  of  the  teacher's  assignment,  with 
tlie  result  that  the  amount  the  pupils  thought  they  could  master  was 
accepted  by  the  teacher. 

The  lesson  assignments  were  carefully  prepared  in  only  seven  of 
tlie  83  assignments  noted.  In  two  of  the  seven  lessons  outlines  upon 
the  board  were  copied  with  instruction  that  the  future  lesson^  follow 
the  routine.  Careful  instructions  were  given  concerning  two  lists 
of  sentences  to  be  prepared,  and  the  remaining  three  cases  were 
arithmetic  lessons  given  to  supplement  the  topic  in  the  textbook. 

The  significant  thing  in  this  study  is  that  carefully  planned  les- 
sons were  observed  in  only  9  per  cent  of  the-  83  recitations.  To  know 
how  to  study  is  a  fine  art.  Good  instruction  implies  such  direction 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  the  preparation  of  a  le&son,  as  will 
teach  the  pupils  how*  to  weigh  values,  and  see  the  lesson  in  the  per- 
spective of  their  own  environment  All  this  is  a  part  of  the  lesson 
assignment.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  expand  it  to  the  length  of 
a  stndy  lesson  that  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  entire  class  period. 

Number  and  grade  distribution  of  recitations  observed, — ^This 
status  of  instruction  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  South  Dakota 
is  based  upon  observations  of  288  recitations.  Tables  36,  37,  and  38, 
which  follow,  show  the  subjects  in  which  the  recitations  were  ob- 
served and  their  grade  distributions  for  the  open  country  schools, 
the  village  schools,  and  both  open  country  schools  and  village  schools, 
respectively. 
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Table  36. — Recitations  and  their  grade  distribution  observed  in  open  country 

schools. 


Studies. 

Grades. 

Total. 

Pec 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

cent. 

Agriculture 

1 
3 
2 

1 
3 

3 

1 
3 
2 

1 

19 
2 

4 
7 

11 

6 

11 

62 

0.006 

Aflthmetic 

2 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

18.00 

Civics 

2.00 

Geography 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

1 
3 

i' 

1 
i" 

4.00 

History 

2 

3 

1 
1 
3 

6.00 

Language  and  gram- 
mar   

1 
1 
2 
7 

9.00 

Physiology 

1 

1 

13 

5.00 

Spelling 

2 

8 

9.00 

Beading 

16 

46.00 

Total 

IS 
15.00 

15 
14.00 

20 
17.00 

13 
12.00 

12 
10.00 

13 
12.09 

3 
3.00 

19 
17.00 

113 

Per  cent 

100.00 

Table  37. — Recitations  and  their  grade  distributions  observed  in  small  town 

schools. 


studies. 

Grades. 

Total. 

Per 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

cent. 

Agriculture 

1 
4 

4 

4' 

2 
6 

1 
1 

1 
18 

4 
15 

8 

11 
10 
13 
44 

0.006 

Arithmetic 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

15.00 

Civics 

3.00 

Geography 

4 

4 
1 

6 
3 

1 
4 

i' 

1100 

History 

6.00 

Language  and  gram- 
mar  

1 

2 

2 

10.00 

Physiology 

2 
2 
5 

2 
2 

1 

7.00 

Spelling 

2 

11 

5 
6 

6' 

10.00 

Reading 

16 

86.00 

Total 

18 
14.00 

16 
13.00 

15 
12.00 

14 
11.00 

15 
12.00 

16 
13.00 

7 

6.00 

23 
19.00 

124 

Percent 

166.66 

Table  38.- 


-Rccitations  and  their  grade  distribution  observed  in  open  country 
and  small  town  schools. 


Studies. 

Grades. 

Total. 

Per 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 
7 
6 

1 
7 

5 
7 

4 
3 

cent. 

Agriculture 

2 
37 

0 
10 
15 

22 
16 
24 
96 

a006 

Arithmetic 

4 

7 

7 

5 

3 

3 

1 

16.00 

Civics 

8.00 

Geography 

1 

4 

4 
3 

3 
3 
3 
8 

8 
4 

3 

4 
3 

4 

1 
1 

5 

2 

8.00 

History 

6.00 

Language  and  gram- 
mar   

1 

2 

1 
6 
18 

3 

1 
2 
12 

9.00 

Phvsloloev 

7.00 

Spelling 

4 
19 

10.00 

Readini 

32 

4a  00 

Total 

Percent 

36 
15.00 

31 
13.00 

35 
14.00 

27 
11.00 

27 
11.00 

29 
12.00 

10 
4.00 

42 

ao.oo 

238 

*i66*66* 

It  will  be  noted  by  an  examination  of  Tables  36  and  37  that  the 
number  of  recitations  observed  were  quite  evenly  divided  between 
open  country  and  village — 113  for  the  former  and  124  for  the  latter. 
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A  study  of  the  tables  shows  that  more  recitations  for  both  open- 
country  and  village  schools  were  observed  in  reading  than  in  any 
other  siibject.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  early  primary 
grades  reading  is  practically  the  only  subject  pursued.  Arithmetic 
classes  were  second  in  rank  for  both  the  country  and  town.  This  ia 
easily  explained  by  the  large  time  allotment  to  arithmetic  in  the 
coarse  of  study.  The  distribution  was  quite  evenly  divided  among 
all  other  subjects  listened  to  with  the  exception  of  agriculture. 

A  further  examination  of  the  accompanying  tables  shows  the  reci- 
tations observed  were  quite  evenly  scattered  through  all  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  A  few  more  recitations  were  observed  in  the  eighth 
grade  for  both  town  and  country.  The  first  grade  was  second  in 
rank.  In  the  rural  schools  and  in  the  rooms  in  small  towns  where 
several  grades  were  handled  it  was  customary  to  combine  grades. 
Where  this  condition  was  found  the  observers  recorded  the  recitation 
as  belonging  to  the  highest  grade  represented.  The  plan  of  alterna- 
tion of  grades  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  indicates  that  the 
eighth-grade  work  is  given  in  the  year  1917-18.  This  explains  the 
small  percentage  of  classes  observed  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Lessons  in  domestic  science,  music,  and  penmanship  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  tabulation  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
corded as  belon^ng  to  any  one  grade.  Instruction  in  these  subjects 
is  discussed  under  the.  respective  heads. 

Summarizing  the  abovte  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  recita- 
tions observed  was  about  equal  for  both  the  open-country  and  town 
schools,  that  more  classes  were  observed  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
than  in  any  other  subjects,  and  that  the  distribution,  for  the  grades 
was  about  equal. 

Plan  of  treatment. — The  238  recitations  observed  are  discussed 
under  the  individual  subjects.  They  follow  the  order  given  in 
Tables  3(5  and  37,  with  the  alphabetical  insertion  of  subjects  that 
concerned  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  high-school  subjects  are  dealt 
with  separately. 

Agriculture. — ^There  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that,  in 
t  State  where  the  primary  occupation  is  farming,  out  of  a  total  of 
238  recitations  there  should  chance  to  be  only  two  recitations  in  agri- 
culture. One  of  these  was  listened  to  in  the  mining  section  of  the 
Black  Hills.  The  lesson  was  merely  the  reading  of  an  elementary 
text  in  agriculture.  The  teacher  explained  that  she  was  using  it  as  a 
supplementary  reader.  There  was  one  pupil  in  the  class,  a  girl,  who 
read  the  text  fluently.  The  lesson  was  on  "  Selecting  seed  corn  "  and 
**  Weeds."  The  teacher  asked  a  few  questions  on  each  section.  The 
questions  were  such  as  stimulated  thought  on  the  part  of  the  young 
inrl,  and  her  answers  were,  in  turn,  unusually  intelligent.     When 
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asked  if  sbe  had  learned  anything  about  com  that  would  apply  to  ker 
garden  she  quickly  replied,  "Nothing;  because  you  can't  raise  corn 
here.'^ 

This  eighth-grade  girl  did  not  need  to  be  reading  this  agriculture 
text  its  a  supplementary  reader.  Siie  read  fluently  and  should  not 
have  wasted  the  class  time  in  the  mechanics  of  reading.  What  was 
given  in  the  text  on  "  Selecting  seed  corn  "  could  well  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  tests  in  germination.  This  lesson  was  ^ven 
at  a  time  when  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  alarming  oonditions 
arising  over  a  scarcity  of  seed  corn,  yet  not  a  word  was  said  of  exist- 
ing conditions. 

In  the  second  instance,  topics  in  agriculture  formed  subjects  for 
composition  once  a  week  in  the  sev^ith  grade  grammar.     On  tlie 
day  of  this  observation  the  subjexjt  was  "  Hogs*"    Each  pupil  had 
selected  some  oi^  type  as  a  subject.    Information  had  been  gleaned 
from  reference  books  at  school  and  farm  newspapers  at  home.    ISach 
pupil  had  illustrated  his  composition  with  a  picture  of  the  par- 
ticular type  of  hog  in  question.    These  pictures  were  taken  from  f ann 
papers.    At  the  beginning  of  the  hour  the  papers  were  passed  about 
the  class  and  cojuments  were  made  on  their  general  appearance. 
Such  comments  as  these  were  heard :  "  Good  agricultural  picture," 
"  Picture  not  past^  on  neatly,"  "  Picture  not  cut  out  well,"  "  Para- 
graphs not  indented,"  "'Jersey'  misspelled."     A  pupil  was  then 
sent  to  the  board  to  write  the  list  of  lard  and  bacon  types  of  hogs. 
These  lists  were  given  by  the  children,  and  any  misspellings  were 
corrected  by  them.    After  the  various  types  were  placed  upon  tiie 
board  the  teacher  called  upon  individual  pupils  to  read  their  com- 
positions.    The    following   were   read:    "Poland    China,"    "Duroc 
Jersey,"  "  Taniworth."    At  the  close  of  each  reading  the  pupils  dis- 
cussed the  features  given  or  brought  out  points  not  mention^.    The 
children  kept  their  papers  and  handed  them  in  to  the  teacher  after 
they  had  made  their  own  corrections. 

The  most  pleasing  thing  about  this  lesson  was  the  initiative  ex- 
hibited by  the  pupils.  All  the  time  the  teacher  stood  in  the  back- 
groimd.  She  had  directed  them  how  to  use  information  gathered 
from  various  sources. 

Arithmetic. — Of  the  37  arithmetic  lessons  observ^ed,  25  were  drill 
lessons.     These  are  classified  as  follows : 

Unprepared  for  fnTbj<*ot  mattor 13 

rnnece«8ary  subject   matter 3 

Uevlews 5 

Interest  keen  and  vurie<l 4 

Total , 25 
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Tfaft  children  were  imprepared  for  the  subject  matter  in  13^  of  thiese 
drill  lessons  either  beoauee  tke  work  suttempted  was  beyond  their 
(xmipreheDsion  or  because  subject  matter,  depeinlent  upon  that  upon 
which  tbej  were  concerned^  had  not  been  mastered.  An  example  of 
ihe  former  was  a  class  of  aeeond-grade  childr^i  attempting  examples 
in  mnllipEeation  involying  a  multiplicand  extending  into  the  thou- 
sands, and  a  multipli^  of  two  figures.  Examples  of  the  latter 
ivere  found  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  where  children 
W6rd  presumably  working  for  skill  in  the  fundamental  operations 
and  wer&  handicapped  because  the  4&  combinations  and  the  multipli- 
cation  tables  had  not  been  mastered. 

The  unnecessary  subject  matter  noted  was  tedious  drills  upon 
fioDian  numerals.  The  children  were  writing  these  numerals  to 
heights  seldom  used  in  daily  life.  Again,  they  were  changing  long 
Usts  to  their  Arabic  equivalents^  and  vke  versa.  The  acquirement  of 
ail  the  information  needed  upon  Boman  numerals,  by  children  in 
.  primary  grades,  should  be  an  incidental  rather  than  a  fundamental 
fmlare  of  insiruotion. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  aim  or  purpose  in  the  five  review  lessona 
The  tim^  was  consumed  in  counting  or  giving  a  few  problems  cover- 
ing each  of  the  fundamental  operaticMis.  Much  that  was  asked  for 
was  that  in  which  the  pupils  were  already  proficient. 

That  the  interest  was  keen  and  sufficiently  varied  could  be  said  of 
only  four  of  the  drill  lessons.  In  one  instance  the  class  was  divided 
into  two  teams,  the  goal  being  the  least  possible  time  that  a  set  of 
maltiplication  problems  an  a  chart  could  be  solved.  In  another  case 
a  drill  on  number  combinations  was  kept  alive  by  means  of  a  guess- 
ing game;  in  a  primary  class  the  boys  and  girls  were  opponents  in 
a  relay  counting  exercise;  and  a  class  in  decimals  were  expressing 
the  decimal  read  in  two  ways. 

In  11  of  the  lessons  the  pupils  were  sohnng  problems  involving 
principles  already  learned.  In  all  but  two  instances  these  problems 
were  taken  from  the  textbook.  The  two  exceptions  were  problems 
dictated  by  the  teadier.  Three  classes  solving  problems  in  denomi- 
nate numbers  were  accompanying  the  solutions  with  representative 
drawings.  One  class  wa^  discussing  whether  the  matting  for  a  room 
would  cost  less  to  be  laid  crosswise  than  lengthwise.  In  this  instance 
a  chance  was  lost  to  discuss  the  artistic  eflPect  in  laying  the  matting. 
In  another  instance  a  distance  problem  that  troubled  all  the  class 
was  reasoned  out  by  means  of  a  drawing  made  by  the  teacher  from 
sogRestions  by  pupils.  In  the  remaining  six  lessons  the  only  aim 
seemed  to  be  the  answer  in  the  book. 

Only  one  class  was  observed  where  a  new  subject  wa3  introduced. 
The  subject  was  plastering,  painting,*  and  kalsomining.    This  lesson 
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opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  rules  of  business  regarding  the  elim- 
ination of  door3  and  windows.  The  dimensions  of -the  room,  in 
which  the  pupils  were  seated,  were  estimated  and  the  process  deter- 
mined by  the  class.    The  problem  was  then  solved  by  the  class. 

Instances  were  common  of  lack  of  attention  during  the  recitations. 
There  was  seldom  blackboard  room  to  accommodate  all  of  the  class. 
Sometimes  those  at  the  seats  were  instructed  to  do  their  work  on 
paper.  Even  when  this  was  done  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  all  at 
work.  More  often  those  at  the  seats  were  not  assigned  any  tasks 
while  the  group  at  the  board  were  working.  All  this  waste  of  the 
recitation  time  could  have  been  avoided  by  making  definite  require- 
ments for  those  working  at  the  seats. 

Since  nearly  70  per  cent  of  all  the  arithmetic  lessons  were  drill 
lessons,  there  was  not  the  opportunity  afforded  to  note  how  much  the 
arithmetic  lessons  would  function  in  real  life.  The  matting  prob- 
lem and  the  kalsomining  problem  did  touch  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  children ;  but  there  were  not  enough  lessons  where  the  applica- . 
tion  of  a  principle  was  involved  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  teach- 
ing observed.  This  information  had  to  be  gleaned  by  conversation 
with  the  teachers  and  a  study  of  the  course  of  study.  It  would  seem 
from  these  sources  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  appeal  to  applica- 
tion of  arithmetic  to  the  environment  of  the  child.  The  glaring 
defect  in  the  instruction  was  a  lack  of  mastery  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  calculation.    This  defect  came  in  the  primary  grades. 

Civws. — Five  of  the  six  lessons  observed  were  oral  and  one  was 
written.  Two  of  the  five  oral  lessons  were  upon  departments  of  the 
Government,  one  upon  juries,  one  on  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
one  on  the  plan  of  nominating  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
subject  of  the  written  lesson  was  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  every  case  the  textbook  was  the  sole  source  of  subject  matter.  In 
one  instance  the  pupils  reinforced  the  lesson  topics  by  current  events.- 
This,  apparantly,  had  not  been  assigned,  but  it  just  happened  that 
certain  current  topics  had  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  matter  under 
discussion.  In  four  instances  it  was  difficult  to  get  answers  from  the 
pupils  on  the  lesson  in  hand.  In  one  class  of  16  only  three  pupils 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  This  was  about  the  ratio  of  answers 
from  the  other  lessons  observed.  In  two,  of  these  four  lessons,  the 
class  was  not  held  wholly  to  the  topic  assigned.  Questions  were 
asked  which  wandered  far  from  the  subject  matter  in  hand.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  interest  of  the  children  was  aroused  in  these  foreign 
topics.  This  was  because  the  information  was  within  the  range  of 
their  comprehension. 

To  the  observer  it  was  clear  that  no  advance  plans  were  made  by 
the  teacher  for  these  lessons.  There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
assignment  of  outside  reading  matter,  of  outlines  to  be  developed  by 
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the  pupils,  or  deductions  of  abstract  principles  of  government  from 
concrete  examples.  It  has  been  inferred  in  the  discussion  of  the 
5}llabns,  relative  to  civics,  that  the  danger  in  following  such  an  out- 
line is  that  the  subject  may  be  treated  so  abstractly  as  to  be  beyond 
the  pupils'  comprehension.  This  defect  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  lesson^  observed. 

Geography. — Nineteen  lessons  were  observed.  In  only  one  in- 
stance was  the  subject  matter  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
ttsed  their  initiative  and  drew  their  own  conclusions  relative  to 
geographical  phenomena.  In  this  case  the  children  developed  their 
own  definitions  of  surface  features  from  models  they  had  repro- 
duced in  the  sand  table.  In  11  lessons  the  sole  requirement  was  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  textbook  assignments.  In  two  of  these  cases 
a  portion  of  the  class  time  was  taken  in  reading  the  lesson  text.  In 
only  tliree  of  these  11  recitations  did  all  the  children  seem  interested 
and  able  to  clearly  comprehend  the  descriptive  matter  of  the  text. 
These  exceptions  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  charge 
were  able  to  state  their  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  the 
subject  matter  with  knowledge  already  in  possession  of  the  pupil. 
Urns  making  it  possible  for  the  lesson  to  be  intelligently  digested. 

There  were  only  two  instances  observed  where  the  subject  matter 
was  gained  from  sources  other  than  the  textbook.  One  was  the 
sand-table  lesson,  and  the  other  was  a  story  about  Turkey  read  by 
the  teacher  from  a  book  of  travelogues.  The  visitor  had  not  listened 
to  the  previous  lessons  where  Turkey  was  discussed,  but  was  present 
when  the  story  was  read  and  found  the  children  much  interested  in 
listening  to  the  reading. 

Two  lessons  were  review  lessons.  In  one  the  questions  had  been 
assigned  from  a  list  of  review  questions  on  geography  that  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher.  The  other  lesson  was  an  aimless  review; 
the  questions  ha'd  not  been  assigned,  and  there  was  no  order  or  se- 
quence in  the  questions  asked. 

In  two  recitations  the  teacher  did  not  hold  to  the  lesson  topic  as- 
signed, but  wandered  into  fields  far  distant  from  the  question  in 
hand.  One  example  was  where  the  lesson  assignment  was  the  New 
England  States.  The  only  questions  asked  on  the  assignment  were 
the  position,  boundaries,  and  names  of  the  New  England  States. 
Tlien  the  lesson  switched  to  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  the  class  hour  was  ended  the  discussion  had  touched  Ben 
Franklin  and  his  lightning  rod,  the  cotton  plant,  and  wool  production. 

In  the  table  on  equipment,  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  discus- 
sion on  instruction,  it  is  noted  that  there  were  satisfactory  maps  in 
^2  per  cent  and  satisfactory  globes  in  37  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools 
visited.    In  the  geography  lessons  observed,  the  visitor  noted  in- 
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stances  where  maps  and  globes  were  at  hand  and  not  used,  and  where 
their  introduction  would  have  greatly  elucidated  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion. An  example  was  a  recitation  where  the  following  question 
was  adied :  "  What  part  of  the  United  States  has  the  same  longitude 
as  Ecuador  ?  "  A  series  of  guesses  were  made  and  the  question  left 
with  a  wrong  answer,  yet  just  above  the  teacher's  desk  ^as  a  new 
suspended  globe.  There*  was  only  one  recitation  where  maps  were 
lised  intelligently.  In  this  a  question  arose  concerning  the  area  of 
Germany.  With  the  aid  of  maps,  the  areas  given  in  the  index,  and 
the  scale  of  miles,  the  pupils  determined  that  it  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  Texas. 

Summarizing  the  results  it  was  found  that  a  reproduction,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  of  the  descriptive  part  of  the  teitt  was  the  way 
in  which  geography  was  taught  There  was  almost  a  total  lack  of 
appeal  to  reference  books  and  illustrative  material.  Maps  and  globes 
were  not  used  to  their  capacity.  The  tendency  was  to  wander  from 
the  topic  in  hand. 

Ilistory. — Fifteen  recitations  were  observed.  These  were  all  from 
grades  five  to  eight,  inclusive,  and  were  concerned  with  narrative  his- 
tory. In  two  lessons  the  subject  matter  was  approached  through  an 
outline  submitted  by  the  teacher.  While  there  was  no  source  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  these  two  lessons,  other  than  the  textbook,  the  children 
were  being  trained  to  intelligently  organize  the  material  in  the  text- 
book. The  remaining  13  lessons  were  formal,  stilted  repetitions  of 
what  the  textbook  said.  In  two  instances  the  children  read  the  les- 
sons, and  a  few  feeble  questions  were  adjed  by  the  teacher  after  each 
child  had  read.  In  two  lessons  the  pupils  were  not  able  to  answer 
the  questions  submitted,  and  the  time  was  occupied  by  the  teacher  in 
reading  the  lesson  from  the  text.  Only  on  three  occasions  was  there 
anything  to  relieve  this  monotony.  One  was  when  the  teacher  asked 
for  a  comparison  between  Revolutionary  War  taxes  and  the  war  taxes 
of  the  present  time,  and  the  other  was  a  supplementary  report  sub- 
mitted by  a  pupil.  Once  a  map  was  introduced  to  further  clinch  the 
question  under  discussion. 

The  same  tendency  to  aimless  reviewing  was  noted  here  as  in  the 
other  subjects.  Usually  the  first  two  or  three  questions  were  con- 
cerned with  a  review  of  the  previous  lesson,  then  the  questions 
wandered  far  away  from  the  topics  in  hand. 

Only  2  of  the  15  lessons  observed  were  carefully  planned  in  ad- 
vance. Oiitside  of  these  lessons  the  history  teaching  consisted  of  a 
perfunctory  repetition  of  the  material  found  in  the  textbook.  There 
was  a  noticeable  lack  of  reference  to  material  outside  of  the  textbook. 

Home  econmnJ/^s, — ^The  observers  found  in  their  inspection  of  82 
rural  and  village  schools  8  instances  where  hot  lunches  were  being 
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senred.  Four  of  these  were  in  villages  and  four  in  the  open  country 
schools.  One  of  the  village  teachers  had  three  months'  prepara- 
tion in  domestic  science  and  taught  six  daily  recitations.  Two  of 
the  rural  teachers  had  some  training  in  the  subject.  In  only  two 
cases  were  there  separate  rooms  where  the  lunches  could  be  prepared, 
and  these  rooms  were  used  for  other  recitations.  In  the  otheor  in- 
stance the  cooking  was  done  in  a  cloakroom  or  the  assembly  room. 
In  only  one  place  wajs  there  running  water  available.  In  three 
schools  tlie  water  had  to  be  carried  by  the  pupils  from  a  near-by  well ; 
in  the  remainder  of  the  schools  the  children  brought  tlieir  drinking 
water  from  home  in  bottles  or  jugs*  In  such  schools  melted  snow  was 
all  the  water  available  for  cleaning  purposes. 

The  course  of  study  suggests  that  special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  sanitation.  In  only  three  instances  where  hot  lunches 
were  served  was  there  an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  and  orderliness. 
The  visitors  were  present  on  three  occasions  where  lunches  were 
served,  and  in  none  of  these  instances  did  the  pupils  wash  their  hands 
eitlier  before  or  after  the  lunch. 

There  were  3  schools  out  of  the  82  visited  where  sewing  formed 
a  regular  feature  of  the  program.  In  these  schools  there  was  no  in- 
struction in  cooking.  Two  were  in  villages  and  one  in  the  open  coun- 
try. In  one,  a  consolidated  school,  the  sewing  teacher  had  just  been 
added.  The  sewing  class  comprised  two  sections  made  up  from  girls 
in  grades  3  to  10,  inclusive.  One-half  day  per  week  was  allotted 
to  the  work.  The  teadier  was  a  graduate  of  Stout  Institute.  In  the 
other  school  75  minutes  per  day  was  given  to  sewing  for  girls  in  the 
high  school  only.  The  visitor  was  present  at  this  class  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  program  for  the  year.  The  sewing  course 
was  confined  to  fancy  lingerie.  This  teacher's  preparation  consisted 
of  a  few  weeks  in  a  summer  school.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the 
schools  in  both  the  country  and  village  were  making  a  beginning  in 
sewing  and  knitting  under  the  sui)ervision  of  the  Junior  Bed  Cross. 

The  significant  thin^  in  the  observation  in  home  eccmomics  in  these 
82  schools  inspected  was  that  only  11  schools,  or  14  per  cent,  were 
giving  any  instructions  whatever  in  the  subject.  Answers,  on  pro- 
visions for  hot  lunches,  from  500  teachers  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  indicate  thaX  only  79,  or  16  per  cent,  had  any  provision  for 
serving  lunches.  Replies  from  500  teachers  in  rural  schools  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State  indicated  185,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers giving  some  instruction  in  either  cooking  or  sewing  or  both. 
This  percentage  is  considerably  higher  than  that  noted  by  the  ob- 
nrver.  It  is  hi^ly  probable  that  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Junior  Bed  Cross  activities  woce  counted  as  regular  instruction 
in  sewing. 
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Summarizing  the  results  of  observations  and  replies  of  teachers 
it  may  be  said  that  instruction  in  home  ecwiomic^  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools  of  South  Dakota  was  limited.  It  was  obvious  that 
there  were  i\ot  the  proper  facilities  for  housing,  such  courses,  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  the  crowded  curricula  and  the  untrained 
teachers  made  the  solution  of  the  problem  complex. 

Language  and  granmiar. — Twenty-two  lessons  were  observed  in 
language  and  grammar.  Thirteen  of  these  were  in  formal  grammar 
and  distributed  among  the  grades  as  follows:  Eighth,  6;  seventh,  4; 
and  sixth,  3.  Six  of  the  language  lessons  dealt  with  the  mechanics 
of  English  and  three  were  concerned  with  written  composition.  In 
li  of  the  lessons  in  formal  granmiar  and  the  mechanics  of  English 
the  textbook  was  the  source  of  the  subject  matter.  The  other  five 
lessons  were  selected  by  the  teacher  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
text  or  the  outline  submitted  by  the  course  of  study.  One  of  the  com- 
position lessons  was  based  upon  a  picture  study,  a  second  was  the 
reproduction  of  a  scene  from  Robin  Hood,  and  the  third  was  on 
fires,  the  themes  being  suggested  by  the  lessons  outlined  in  the  fire 
prevention  pamphlet  issued  by  the  State  fire  marshal. 

The  tendency  to  review  was  noticeably  common.  One  entire  period 
was  spent  in  an  aimless  review  of  the  parts  of  speech,  another  teacher 
started  a  review  on  the  parts  of  speech  and  then  switched  it  to  the 
properties  of  verbs.  It  was  not  unusual  to  use  a  few  minutes  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson  in  review.  These  reviews  were  not  built  about  the 
lesson  assigned  and  were  evidently  used  to  fill  in  the  gap  of  a  lesson 
that  was  finished  too  soon.  They  were  clearly  an  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  a  carefully  planned  lesson. 

There  were  two  instances  where  a  subject,  new  to  the  class,  was  in- 
troduced. In  one  case  the  children  approached  the  new  subject  mat- 
ter by  being  given  25  minutes  to  study  their  definitions.  In  the  other 
instance  the  mode  of  procedure  was  thus :  The  teacher  read  a  list  of 
masculine  nouns  and  the  children  were  asked  to  write  the  opposite 
gender  upon  the  board.  As  they  proceeded  discussion  was  free  about 
how  these  words  were  differentiated.  Later  the  children  formed 
their  own  definitions  for  indicating  the  gender  of  nouns. 

The  course  of  study  explicitly  states  that  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  the  place  for  formal  grammar,  yet  out  of  22  lessons  ob- 
served there  were  three  instances  of  formal  grammar  in  the  sixth 
grade.  From  observation  of  the  recitations  in  language  and  gram- 
mar and  from  conversation  with  teachers  concerning  the  subject  it 
was  apparent  that  below  the  sixth  grade  far  more  attention  was  given 
to  the  mechanics  of  language  than  to  story  telling,  dramatization  and 
oral  and  written  composition.  It  was  very  evident  that  these  lessons 
in  language  and  grammar  were  not  carefully  planned. 
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Manyal  frcdning.-^Ttiere  was  equipment  for  manual  training  in 
fire  of  tfie  schools  visited.  Four  of  these  schools  were  in  villages  uid 
ce  in  the  country.  Replies  from  500  rural  teachers,  representative 
al  the  State,  indicated  that  67  schools,  or  13  per  cent,  were  provided 
with  equipment  for  instruction  in  manual  training.  Difficulty  in 
boosing  the  course,  crowded  curricula  and  teachers  with  but  little 
training  in  the  subject  and  numerous  other  branches  to  teach  offered 
the  same  complex  situation  as  that  found  in  home  economics. 
Hwie, — C)f  56  open-country  schools  visited,  30  had  a  piano  or  an 
organ  and  five  had  victrolas.  What  music  there  was  in  these  schools 
nmsisted  mainly  of  singing,  as  a  feature  work  of  the  general  exer- 
cises. Three  teachers  were  found  giving  the  technique  of  music ;  two 
of  these  were  in  the  open  country  and  the  other  in  a  village  school. 
There  were  two  instances  where  children  were  singing  nursery 
rhymes  and  dancing  folk  dances  to  the  victrola.  In  26  villages  there 
^as,  at  least,  one  musical  instrument  for  every  building.  In  most 
cases  there  were  from  two  to  five  instruments  in  the  building.  Seven 
musical  machines  were  noted  in  these  26  village  schools  observed. 
Tl^e  character  of  the  records  was  inspected  in  seven  schools.  These 
s^elections  could  be  classed  under  the  following  heads :  Popular  and 
patriotic  airs,  a  few  selections  from  the  classics,  regimental  band 
pieces,  and  nursery  tales  and  folk  songs. 

Instruction  in  music  is  rbquired  by  law  in  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. However,  teachers  in  the  open  country  schools  are  not  refused 
a  certificate  for  inability  to  sing  or  give  instruction  in  music. 

PenmansJup. — ^In  nine  weeks  of  visitation  the  survey  committee 
fftserved  only  seven  lessons  in  penmanship.  In  most  schools  on 
•nlv  two  days  per  week  were  lessons  given.  In  the  one-teacher 
'fhool  time  for  penmanship  was  easily  pushed  off  the  already 
•T^wded  program.  Four  of  the  seven  lessons  observed  were  in  the 
JTiall  towns.  The  system  used  was  that  which  the  county  adopted. 
In  each  county  visited  it  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  recognized  arm 
^iovement  sy^^tems.  Only  one  teacher  was  observed  who  had  any 
ppreciable  training  in  the  subject. 

Phyriology  and  hygiene. — Sixteen  lessons  were  observed  in  the 
'ibject  Eight  dealt  with  physiology  and  eight  with  hygiene.  These 
**^s(ms  were  distributed  from  grades  three  to  eight.  In  every  in- 
^ance  the  sole  requirement  of  the  lesson  was  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
^^  subject  matter  of  the  text.  The  same  feeble  responses  were  noted 
Wre  as  in  history  and  geography.  There  was  only  one  instance  where 
^^  questions  of  the  teacher  were  at  all  skillful.  There  was  not  a 
^^^|e  lesson  where  the  subject  matter  of  the  text  was  reinforced  by 
""tside  readings  or  by  experimental  illustrations.  There  was,  how- 
^^^r,  posted  upon  the  wall  of  most  schools  visited  a  vivid  set  of 
•>^th  rules,  issued  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction 
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and  indorsed  by  the  South  Dakota  State  Medkal  Association.    Tkes 
gcrved  as  silent  supplements  to  the  textbooks. 

A  member  of  tlie  survey  conamittee  had  an  excellent  opportnnit 
to  study  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  nurses  in  two  counties.  Sh 
was  pi'eeent  on  several  occasions  when  talks  and  inspections  wer 
made  by  the  public  health  nurses  in  the  schools,  and  once  when 
public  health  talk  was  a  feature  of  a  community  meeting.  The  ec 
thusiasm  of  both  children  and  community  over  the  coming  visit  o 
the  nurses  were  very  noticeable.  The  children  liad  sold  the  seals,  an< 
the  coming  of  a  nurse  to  the  schoolhouse  was  both  a  vital  and  novc 
factor.  The  frequent  calls  for  the  public  health  nurse  made  b 
homes  where  there  were  real  or  suspected  cases  of  illness  were  evi 
dence  of  the  welcome  eid^ended  to  her  by  the  commimity. 

In  each  of  the  counties  referred  to  above^  health  creeds  were  pre 
sented  to  each  cliild.  Cards  showing  the  status  of  the  child's  physi 
cal  condition,  03  scored  by  the  examination  of  the  nurses,  were  givei 
the  children  to  be  carried  to  the  parents. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  instruction  in  physiology  and  h^^ 
giene  by  the  teachers  was  bookish  and  remote.  The  campaign  carriec 
on  by  the  Red  Cross  seal  coiumission  was  the  only  avenue  af fordec 
to  supplement  and  vitalize  the  information  of  the  textbooks. 

lieadhig. — Table  38  indicates  that  of  the  96  recitations  observed 
in  readings  69,  or  72  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  three  grades.  It  hsv 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  on  the  course  of  study  thai 
in  these  grades  the  process  should  be  concerned  with  the  mechajiics 
of  reading.  In  treating  the  observation  of  these  reading  lessons  the 
discussion  deals  with  the  first  three  grades,  apart  from  the  othci 
grades,  as  marking  the  line  where  the  process  of  leaining  to  read 
changes. to  that  of  reading  to  learn  as  the  syllabus  states  it 

The  32  lessons  observed  in  the  first  grade  r^resented  every  stage 
of  progre&s.  There  were  in  some  rural  schools  pupils  who  had  been 
in  school  but  a  few  wcelts,  or  who  had  missed  so  much  time  that  their 
progress  marked  but  a  few  weeks.  It  was  not  unconmion  to  find 
two  or  three  divisions  in  the  first  grade.  Some  pupils  were  still 
reading  from  the  blackboard,  and  others  had  completed  their 
.second  or  tliird  primer.  Of  the  32  recitations  observed  in  this  grade, 
20  were  mere  exercises  in  word  c^alluig.  Snatches,  like  the  following, 
from  the  field  notes  very  clearly  picture  this  type  of  lessons:  "Pu- 
pils drawl."  "Teacher  looks  over  child's  shoulder  and  tells  him 
words  he  does  not  know."  "  Words,  not  sentences,  the  unit  of 
thought."  The  treatment  of  eight  of  these  first-grade  lessons  could 
be  called  good.  The  features  that  characterized  them  as  such  were: 
New  words  sounded  and  pronounced  by  children;  pictures  talked 
about;  sentences  or  entire  lessons  read  silently;  and  finally,  the  ^en- 
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teDca  or  lessou  read  aloud.  The  subject  maUeir  of  four  lesfions  was 
entirely  concerned  with  phonics. 

The  process  of  word  calling  continued  in  the  second  and  third 
grades  as  in  the  £rst.  The  diildren  read  a  paragraph^  or  until  the 
teacher  called  a  haU.  I£  the  ctuld  did  not  know  a  word  either  the 
teacher  or  a  pupil  t^  hijn.  Aft^*  tl>e  paragraph  or  lesson  was  read 
it  was  usual  to  ask  a  few  questions  concerning  the  subject  matter. 
There  were  only  three  instances  where  these  questioiss  were  well  or- 
guiied.  In  one  case  the  tea/^her  read  her  questions  from  notes,  which 
was  evidence  that  i^  had  made  some  preparation  of  the  questions 
ia  advance. 

The  reproduction  of  the  subject  matter  was  very  often  choppy. 
Tlie  substance  of  single  paragraphs  was  retold  instead  of  the  story 
•9  a  whole.  Frequently  the  teacher  as^ed  a  few  questions,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  about  the  story  read  on  the  previous  day. 

In  nearly  every  reading  lesson  obsei'ved  in  these  lower  grades  the 
difficult  words  of  the  lesson  were  spelled  in  the  beginning.  Little 
vas  said  about  the  place  of  these  words  in  the  context.  Drill  in 
phonics  was  observed  in  only  two  cases  above  the  first  grade. 

There  were  only  four  in^ances  of  dramatization  in  all  these  72 
kasona  in  the  first  three  grades,  although  tlie  syllabus  on  reading  has 
especially  emphaaiised  dramatization.  In  the  four  instances  cited 
ibe  seleetkiiL  of  the  characters,  the  stage  setting,  and  the  type  of  act- 
ing  were  determined  by  the  teacher  rather  than  worked  out  by  the 
papils.  There  were  three  occasiotts  when  conversational  lessons  were 
killed  by  being  resolved  into  mere  exercises  in  calling  words. 

Since  reading  occupies  so  much  of  the  time  allotment  in  the  first 
grade,  and  since  the  seat  work  of  this  grade  must  be  planned  by  the 
teadier,  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  kind  of  seat  work  these  chil- 
dren were  assigned  at  the  close  of  the  lessons.  In  only  11  of  the  32 
nscitatiofis  were  the  children,  assigned  any  work  whatever.  Of  this 
fxoop  the  variety  of  work  was  as  follows:  Writing  words  or  sentences, 
6;  sentenoe  building,  1;  drawing  pictures,  2;  clay  uMxleling,  1;  paper 
folding,  1. 

The  words  and  sentences  to  be  written  were  from  the  lesson 
already  read.  Hiere  was  no  time  to  supervise  this  writing,  and  as 
a  result  it  was  imperfectly  and  hurriedly  done.  Requiring  pupils  to 
write  a  lesson  is  the  easiest  way  of  providing  employment  for  little 
fbildren.  In  one  instance,  the  picture  to  be  drawn  was  from  the 
book  and  was  associated  with  the  lesson.  In  another,  it  was  foreign 
to  the  ksson  and  the  model  was  imperfect.  In  tlie  clay-modeling 
tacrcise  the  children  were  told  to  model  a  bird.  Insi)ection  of  the 
iwk  by  the  visitor  showed  that  they  had  worked  out  al)OiTt  cvery- 
ttiii^else  bat  a  bird.    All  this  indicated  that  there  was  a  general  neg- 
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lect  of  seat  work  in  the  primary  grades  and  what  was  assigned  was 
of  small  educational  value  to  the  children. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  instruction  in  reading, 
in  the  first  three  grades,  it  was  evident  that  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing had  not  been  mastered,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any 
marked  difference  would  be  observed  in  the  instruction  in  the  upper 
grades.  In  25  of  the  27  lessons  in  these  upper  grades  the  process 
was  similar  to  that  noted  in  the  lower  grades.  The  children  merely 
read  the  lesson,  a  paragraph  in  turn.  The  words  that  they  could  not 
pronounce  were  named  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  volunteer  pupils  of 
the  class.  In  two  lessons  a  list  of  words  had  been  assigned  in  ad- 
vance. The  questions  on  interpretation  of  the  text  asked  by  the 
teachers  were  not  planned  and  well  organized.  In  fact,  very  few 
questions  were  asked  concerning  the  context.  It  was  clear  that  the 
teachers  realized  that  the  reading  was  poor,  for  such  admonitions  as 
these  were  frequently  heard : "  Now  read  with  expression  ";  "  I'll  read 
it,  then  you  read  it." 

The  two  exceptions  to  these  perfunctory  exercises  in  word  calling 
are  given.  One  was  a  fourth-grade  study  lesson  on  "  Old  Pipes  and 
the  Dryad."  The  story  was  new  to  the  children.  They  were  told 
to  read  to  themselves.  When  they  came  to  a  word  they  did  not  un- 
derstand, they  discovered  the  pronunciation  for  themselves  in  the  list 
of  words  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  The  pronunciation  and  meaning 
were  then  discussed.  In  this  exercise  no  stated  number  of  pages 
was  set  for  study.  The  pupils  were  reading  at  their  own  pace.  The 
whole  affair  was  an  individual,  rather  than  a  class,  exercise,  the 
teacher  passing  about  the  desks  giving  help  where  it  was  asked. 
Conmients  upon  situations  that  rose  were  frequent.  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  the  story  was  something  like  the  "  Pied  Piper."  This  pupil 
was  asked  to  retell  the  story  about  the  "  Pied  Piper."  The  recitation 
time  ended  before  the  children  had  finished  reading  the  story.  The 
pleasing  thing  about  the  recitation  was  the  interest  of  the  children, 
the  fact  that  they  were  reading  the  story  as  a  whole,  and  that  the 
mechanics  of  reading  were  subordinated  to  thought  getting. 

The  other  exception  was  a  descriptive  lesson  on  "  Quails."  There 
was  an  introductory  talk  about  these  birds,  and  mention  of  the  South 
Dakota  game  laws  concerning  their  preservation.  The  points  of  the 
lesson  in  the  book  were  then  discussed.  The  children  were  later 
asked  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  before  being  asked  to  stand  be- 
fore the  class  and  read  aloud.  This  exercise  differed  from  the  other 
in  that  the  lesson  had  been  read  in  advance  and  that  oral  reading  was 
made  a  feature  of  the  exercise.  "  Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad  "  was  a 
longer  selection  and  its  reading  was  not  finished  in  one  lesson. 
Whether  there  would  have  been  time  given  to  oral  reading  can  be 
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only  a  conjecture.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  both  these  ex- 
ercises the  children  were  reading  to  learn. 

Exclusive  of  the  nursery  rhymes  in  the  first  grade,  14  of  these  reci- 
tations were  poems.  With  the  single  exception  of  "  Hiawatha,"  these 
poems  were  short  enough  to  be  treated  in  a  single  lesson.  There  waa 
not  an  instance  where  the  appreciation  of  the  children  was  aroused 
either  through  personal  experiences  or  through  stories  or  through 
pictures  for  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem.  The  nearest  approach 
was  when  a  pupil  read  from  the  text  a  paragraph  explanatory  to  the 
^Skylark."  A  class  reading  the  "Lesson  of  the  Water  Mill"  had 
never  seen  a  mill.  A  picture  would  have  done  much  to  bring  this 
poem  into  the  children's  consciousness.  "  The  Village  Blacksmith  " 
was  read  in  a  singsong  manner.  A  class  confessed  they  did  not  like 
the  •*  Lady  of  Shalott "  because  they  did  not  understand  it.  In  the 
poems  observed,  the  visitor  found  practically  no  difference  in  their 
treatment  from  that  of  the  prose  selections. 

Summarizing  the  instruction  in  reading  it  may  be  said  that  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  lessons  observed  in  the  first  three  grades  the 
mechanics  of  reading  were  not  efficiently  taught.  Full  use  was  not 
made  of  the  material  offered  for  dramatic  and  conversational  lessons. 
PhcMiics  were  generally  neglected.  Questions  asked  by  the  teachers 
on  the  context  were  few  and  not  well  organized.  Only  limited  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  excellent  suggestion  in  the  course  of  study  rela- 
tive to  the  need  of  making  good  silent  readers.  Above  the  third 
grade  only  two  lessons  out  of  27  were  efficiently  handled.  In  the 
poems  taught  nothing  was  done  in  advance  to  arouse  the  appreciation 
of  the  pupils  in  the  subject  matter.  These  poems  were  read  in  the 
same  perfunctory  manner  as  were  the  poorest  prose  selections. 

Spelling. — Twenty-four  recitations  were  observed  in  spelling. 
Table  38  shows  them  to  be  scattered  through  grades  two  and  eight,  in- 
clusive. Eight  were  oral  recitations  and  16  written.  With  one  ex- 
f^ption,  the  oral  spelling  was  a  feature  of  the  primary  grades.  In 
14  written  lessons  the  words  were  written  by  the  pupils  in  response 
to  the  teacher's  dictation.  In  one  lesson  all  the  words  were  used  in 
^ntences;  and  in  another  only  such  as  the  teacher  thought  difficult 
were  required  to  be  put  into  sentences.  In  all  but  one  instance  the 
pupils  exchanged  papers  and  made  their  own  corrections.  In  the 
other  case  the  teacher  herself  made  the  corrections.  The  observer 
noted  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  children  spelled  all  the  words 
wrrectly.  The  children  were  more  often  found  studying  spelling 
tban  any  other  subject  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  spelling  exercises. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  learning  of  a  list  of  spelling  words 
is  a  much  more  tangible  thing  than  the  reproduction  of  a  narrative 
in  history  or  geography.  Again,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  aroused  in 
^elhng  tends  to  arouse  interest. 
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The  words  were  taken  from  spelling  books  in  14  of  tbe  24  lessons 
In  the  remainder  they  .were  selected  from  other  lessons 
In  these  lists  were  included  words  already  familiar  and  some  foi 
which  there  was  no  need  of  learning  the  spelling.  There  were  twc 
instances  where  sx>eLling  books  were  in  the  hands  of  jsecond  and 
third  grade  pupils.  On  numerous  'occasions  the  visitor  tested  the 
pupils  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  tak^i  from  spelling  books  and 
found  that  while  the  words  could  be  spelled  they  could  not  be  func- 
tioned in  senteBce&  One  example  was  a  list  of  words  ending  in 
"ary,"  such  as  "reactionary,"  " elementary,'^  etc.  Another  was  a 
list  of  words  pertaining  to  railroading — most  of  which  were  foreign 
to  the  class.  One  boy,  who  had  some  experience  in  railroading, 
knew  the  meaning  of  all  the  words. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  spelling  lessraas,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  two-thirds  of  the  recitations  observed  children  were  spelling 
many  words  which  they  were  n^  able  to  use  either  in  conversation 
or  in  writing.  In  the  87  schools  visited  no  evidence  was  found 
of  individual  spelling  lists  and  the  elimination  of  words  with  which 
the  children  were,  already  familiar.  These  two  features  are  especially 
emphasized  in  the  course  of  study. 

Inairuciioiv  in  hiffh  acbooh. — Bef«re  discussing  the  status  of  in- 
struction observed  in  the  high  schools  of  villages  and  small  towns  of 
South  Dakota^  it  is  quite  necessary  that  there  be  a  few:  statenoents 
concerning  the  regulation  for  teadiing  high-school  subjects  and 
the  gradation  of  the  high  schools  recogmzed  by  the  State  depart- 
ment' of  educajtion. 

The  school  law  of  South  Dakota  gives  the  voters  of  any  school 
district  power  at  their  annual  meeting  to  order  the  teaching  of  hi^- 
sdiool  subjects.  No  iiKtances  were  recorded  where  such  subjects 
were  taught  in  the  one-teacher  schools  visited.  However,  this  ocmdi- 
tion  exists.  Replies  to  this  question  from  500  teachers,  in  one-teacher 
schools,  scattered  throughout  the  State,  indicated  that  25  teachers, 
or  5  per  cent,  are  teaching  high-school  subjects. 

Classes  were  observed  in  17  high  schools  in  the  villages  and  small 
towns  of  the  State.  Fifteen  of  these  schools  were  listed  in  the  direc- 
tory of  secondary  schools  for  1917-18,  issued  by  the  State  depart- 
ment.   Their  rating  was  as  follows: 

Table  39. — Accredited  ftchooU. 


Accred- 
its. 

7 
2 

Nonac- 
credKed. 

4 

ited. 

Nonao- 

Fonr-year  high  schools 

Three^yettrklgh  schools 

Two-year  high  schools 

One-year  high  schools 

Total 

1 

1 

10 

6 
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Tbft  reason  one  school  was  not  listed  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
tlttt  it  failed  to  make  a  report,  for  its  equipment  and  teaching  force 
vere  such  as  sliould  have  placed  it  in  the  four-year  accredited  group. 
In  the  olher  school  one  teacher  was  attempting  to  do  four  years  of 
hifh-school  work.  Of  course  this  school  could  not  expect  any  accredit 
nting.  The  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  four-year  accredited  sdiools 
vera  three  an<1  four ;  in  the  nonaocredited  schools,  two  and  threa 
This  necessarily  meant  that  the  high-school  teachers  in  these  small- 
town schools  were  burdened  with  preparations  in  four  or  five  sub- 
jects, and  were  required  to  teach  subjects  other  than  those  in  which 
they  had  made  special  preparation. 

Twenty-three  recitations  were  observed  in  the  high  schools  of 
these  small  towns.  In  order  that  the  teaching  might  be  representa- 
tivie  of  normal  conditions,  the  same  precautions  were  taken  in  ob- 
serving high-school  classes  as  those  already  mentioned  for  the  grades. 
The  distribution  of  subject  matter  was  as  follows:  Engli^,  8;  for- 
eign language,  2;  science,  3;  history  and  civics,  6;  and  mathematics, 
i  These  recitations  were  fairly  representative  of  all  the  four  high- 
kidiool  grades. 

In  three  of  the  English  recitations  very  efficient  yrork  was  done 
bj  the  "pupils  in  interpreting  masterpieces;  in  another  character 
effects  were  skillfully  handled;  two  lessons  were  practically  recited 
by  the  teacher ;  and  two  drill  lessons  concerning  principles  in  rhetoric 
were  dull,  listless,  and  not  understood  by  the  pupils. 

The  foreign-language  lessons  were  exercises  in  translations.  In 
both  careful  attention  was  given  to  construction.  One  science  lesson 
was  tanght  with  the  aid  of  laboratory  experim^its.  The  others  were 
merely  repetition  of  the  facts  in  the  textbook. 

In  one  recitation  in  history  each  pupil  wrote  upon  the  blackboard 
an  ontline  of  a  topic  assigned  from  the  lesson*  These  outlines  were 
then  discussed  by  the  entire  class*  The  remaining  recitations  in 
history  and  civics  were  reproductions  of  the  text.  It  was  difficult 
to  get  responses  from  the  pupils-  The  tendency  was  for  the  teacher 
to  do  most  of  the  retelling. 

Two  mathematics  classes  furnished  excellent  drill  exercises.  In 
a  third  lesson  problems  that  the  majority  of  the  class  had  failed  in 
were  solved  by  the  few  pupils  fortunate  enough  to  master  them. 
In  a  fourth  lesson  the  subject  matter  could  not  be  comprehended 
bj  the  pupils  because  preceding  principles  were  not  n»astered. 

Belative  to  high-SGlK>ol  instruction^  it  may  be  said  that  more  than 
M  per  cent  of  these  high-school  subjects  were  handled  effectively. 
Thft  most  glaring  fault  was  the  failure  to  stimulate  research  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons. 

Final  summary, — ^The  observations  on  physical  conditions  are 
based  upon  visits  to  89  rooms  in  the  village  schools  and  48  in  the 
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open-country  schools.  In  the  sum  total  of  items  these  conditions 
scored  higher  in  the  former.  In  79  per  cent  of  the  open-country 
schools  the  lighting  was  unsatisfactory.  There  were  satisfactory 
maps  in  52  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools;  and  globes  in  35 
per  cent.  There  were  approximately  a  set  of  maps  and  a  globe  for 
every  school  in  the  small  towns.  Maps  and  charts  were  not  used  to 
their  capacity.  In  both  types  of  schools  there  was  a  general  lack  of 
supplementary  readers  and  illustrative  material. 

The  medium  length  of  time  for  62  recitations  in  the  open-country 
schools  was  10.21  minutes.  Definite  and  carefully  prepared  lesson 
assignments  were  noted  in  9  per  cent  of  86  lessons. 

The  total  number  of  recitations  observed  in  the  elementary  grades 
was  286.  Only  two  were  in  agriculture.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
arithmetic  lessons  were  drill  lessons.  There  was  evidence  af  a 
general  lack  of  mastery  in  the  mechanics  of  calculation.  The  56 
lessons  observed  in  civics,  geography,  history,  .and  physiology  and 
hygiene  were,  with  four-  exceptions,  poor  attempts  at  a  reproduction 
of  the  facts  of  the  lesson  assignments  of  the  text.  The  lailguage 
teaching  was  concerned  more  with  the  mechanics  of  language  than 
with  oral  and  written  composition.  With  but  few  exceptions,  tech- 
nical grammar  was  confined  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Very 
little  was  attempted  in  the  instruction  of  the  technique  of  music.  Of 
several  lessons  observed  in  peinmanship  only  one  teacher  had  special 
preparation.  Ninety-six  lessons  were  observed  in  reading.  Sixty- 
nine  were  in  the  first  three  grades.  In  two-thirds  of  these  recitations 
the  mechanics  of  reading  was  not  well  mastered.  Phonics  was  gener- 
ally neglected.  Of  the  twenty-seven  reading  lessons  observed  above 
the  third  grade,  only  two  were  taught  effectively.  The  spelling 
lessons  were  especially  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  although  they  could 
not  function  many  words  in  sentences.  The  great  defect  in  high- 
school  teaching  was  the  failure  to  stimulate  research  on  the  part  of 
(he  pupils. 

The  following  characteristics  were  common  to  all  the  teaching 
observed:  Slavish  adherence  to  the  textbooks,  tendency  to  wander 
from  the  topic  under  discussion,  aimless  reviews,  and  a  lack  of  care- 
fully planned  lessons. 

In  observing  the  teaching  process  in  the  i-nral  and  village  schools 
of  South  Dakota  the  following  question  was  constantly  kept  in 
mind:  To  what  extent  was  the  course  of  study  used  as  guide? 
Throughout  the  discussion  in  this  chapter  some  specific  comparisons 
have  been  made  between  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  and 
the  kind  of  teaching  seen.  These  comparisons  are  herewith  collected 
and  explanations  made  in  order  that  intelligent  answers  may  bo 
made  to  the  above  question. 
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The  suggestions  on  alternation  of  subject  matter  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  were  very  generally  followed.  The  lack  of  mastery 
of  fundamentals  in  arithmetic  indicated  that  the  outline  in  the  sylla- 
bus was  not  followed.  The  outline  for  reading  suggests  that  the 
iiiechanics  of  reading  should  be  mastered  in  the  first  three  grades, 
and  that  from  then  on  the  child  should  read  for  information  and- 
appreciation.  Yet  the  classroom  reading  was,  practically  in  every 
grade,  a  drill  in  mechanics.  There  was  not  an  instance  where  th^ 
qiggestions  in  the  course  of  study  on  how  to  study  a  poem*  was  fol- 
k)wed.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  lack  of  individual  spelling 
lists. 

The  textbooks  were  followed  literally  in  civics,  geography,  his- 
tory, physiology,  and  grammar.  It  is  true  that  the  course  of  study 
for  these  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  supplementary  outline 
in  physiology)  follows  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  textbooks. 
Yet  these  outlines  do  show  how  the  subject  matter  of  any  textbook 
may  be  approached  topically.  Had  the  teachers  followed  these  topic 
units,  the  textbook  teaching  might  have  been  more  effective. 

The  very  excellent  supplementary  reading  matter  on  the  various 
subjects  of  the  text  could  not  be  used  when  there  was  a' lack  of  refer- 
ence libraries.  However,  there  was  more  reference  material  in  the 
school  libraries  than  was  made  use  of.  The  same  statement  has  been 
made  concerning  maps  and  globes. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  textbook  was  far  more  often 
followed  than  the  course  of  study.  When  the  course  of  study  was 
followed  it  was  usually  found  to  be  in  the  upper  rather  than  lower 
grades.  This  was  imdoubtedly  due  to  the  proximity  to  State  eighth- 
^rade  examinations. 

Realizing  that  the  highest  mental  efforts  are  secured  when  physi- 
cal conditions  are  at  their  best,  the  committee  has  in  another  chapter 
recommended  an  improved  physical  plant.  However,  the  supreme 
remedy  for  poor  instruction  is  better-prepared  teachers.  For  an 
analysis  of  these  qualifications  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  recom- 
mendations at  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  XIV. 

Section  2.  SUPERVISION. 

Regtiiretnents  of  the  Jmc, — To  inquire  into  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  branches  taught  and  to  make  constructive  sugges- 
tions are  among  the  duties  assigned  by  the  school  law  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  county  superintendents.  This  single  duty  of  super- 
vision of  instruction  is,  in  itself,  in  practically  every  county  in  the 
State,  too  large  a  task  for  one  individual.  To  properly  supervise 
instniction  it  is  necessarj'  to  visit  the  classrooms  often  and  to  have 
frequent  conferences  with  the  teachers.  The  school  law  of  the  State 
79888*— 18 ^10 
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specifies  thut  county  superintendenti  shall  visit  schools  as  frequently 
as  possible,  with  the  modification  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than  oncse  a 
year.  The  survey  committee  found,  from  conversations  with  county 
superintendents,  thai  there  were  ins4ai\ces  where  it  was  physically 
impossible  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  county  in  a  year. 
.  It  is  stated  in  the  chapter  on  county  administraticm  and  super- 
visioi\  that  the  maximum  amount  allowed  for  traveling  expenses  is 
$400.  But  not  all  of  this  allowance  can  be  used  in  visiting  the  schools 
in  the  county.  Out  of  it  the  county  superintendents  are  allowed 
5  cents  per  mile  each  way  for  every  mile  traveled  in  attending  meet- 
ings called  by  the  State  superintendent.  The  area  of  45  per  cent  of 
all  the  counties  in  the  State  is  over  1,000  square  miles.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  even  if  the  county  superintendents  had  no  other  duty  out- 
side of  supervision  of  instruction  the  allowance  for  traveling  ex- 
penses would  prohibit  adequate  supervision. 

County  superintendents  not  tiramed  for  mspervision. — ^The  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  the  county  superintendents  are  given  in  Chap- 
ter VII  of  this  survey.  Careful  consideration  of  these  qualifications 
would  indicate  that  only  about  one-third  of  these  superintendents 
were  fitted  academically  and  professionally  for  supervision.  This 
does  not  mean  that  this  one-third  had  other  qualifications  necessary 
for  supervision.  Additional  consideration  would  necessarily  be  given 
to  their  experience,  physical  status,  and  personality. 

Actual  status  of  supervision, — Reports  from  coiuaty  superintend- 
ents, given  in  the  chapter  on  coimty  administration  and  supervision, 
indicate  the  maximum  time  devoted  to  supervision  as  one-half  of  all 
their  time  in  the  case  of  eight  county  superintendents  only.  The 
others  all  gave  less  time.  It  is  apparent  from  these  answers  of 
county  superintendents  and  from  the  low  requirements  of  the  law 
that  the  visits  to  the  schools  by  South,  Dakota  county  superintendents 
amount  to  little  more  than  incidental  inspection. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  from  the  State  department  and 
observations  in  various  counties  indicate  that  the  reading-circle  work 
of  the  State  is  well  organized.  Chapters  from  the  adopted  reading- 
circle  books  are  frequently  used  to  form  the  bases  of  the  programs 
at  county  institutes  and  associations.  County  normal  institutes  of 
not  less  than  five  days'  duration  are  required  by  law  to  be  held  for 
each  county.  These  institutes,  associations,  and  normals  serve  indi- 
rectly as  means  of  supervision. 

Xeed  of  supeT^^w/m, — It  has  been  stated  that  the  supreme  remedy 
for  poor  instruction  is  a  well-trained  teacher.  Back  of  this  teacher 
there  must  be  the  supervisor  with  a  broad  vision  of  the  educational 
field,  with  actual  experience  in  class-room  teaching  and  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  sympathy  with  rural  life  conditions.  The  rural  teacher 
is  isolated,  and,  unless  she  touches  elbows  often  with  those  who  are 
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able  to  give  help  and  inspiration,  she  loses  the  profes?»ional  spirit. 
This  was  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  South  Dakota  schools 
when  normal-school  graduates  were  hearing  classes  in  the  same  per- 
functory manner  as  those  who  had  but  half  their  professional  train- 
ing. The  district  assooiatians  and  institutes  would  mean  infinitely 
more  to  the  teachers  if  they  were  conducted  by  supervisors  who  knew 
their  problems  intimately,  and  if,  instead  of  stated  speeches  and 
papers,  there  might  be  free  discussions  between  supervisors  and 
teachers  concerning  the  difficulties  that  confronted  them. 

It  has  been  reconmiended  that  the  course  of  study  contain  a  very 
fnll  list  of  reference  books  and  illustrative  material  for  every  subject 
in  the  cmriculmn.  The  teacher  in  the  open  country  or  small  towns 
has  so  many  lessons  to  prepare  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
her  to  do  the  research  woi*  necessary  for  efficient  preparation  in  all 
of  them.  Then,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  get  hold  of  the  reference 
material.  To  open  the  avenues  to  such  research,  to  give  hints  and 
methods  of  instruction,  and  to  see  to  it,  through  the  medium  of  cir- 
calaring  libnrries,  that  abundant  reference  material  is  available  are 
very  hnportant  duties  of  supervision. 

The  best-organized  city  systems  supplement  their  teaching  force 
hy  adequate  supervisors.  If  this  is  important  for  the  city,  how  much 
more  important  is  it  for  the  country,  where  the  teacher  does  not  have 
<laily  personal  contact  with  other  teachers  and  is  not  within  reach  of 
reference  libraries.  Only  half  the  problem  of  instruction  is  solved  by 
employing  a  trained  teacher.  It  takes  the  efficient  supervisor  to  com- 
plete the  cycle.  To  the  slacker  teacher  this  supervisor  is  a  righteous 
griaJ.  to  the  indifferent  a  signal  for  awakening,  to  the  weak  a  sus- 
tmining  arm,  and  to  the  strong  a  fountain  head  of  help  and  inspira- 
tion. 

R^cemmendntions. — ^In  view  of  the  facts  just  stated  the  survey 
ooiiimittee  recommends  the  following: 

1.  That  the  county  superintendent,  as  chief  executive  oflScer,  be 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  supervision  of  class-room  instruction. 

2.  That  one  subject  supervisor  be  employed  by  the  county  board 
of  education  for  each  group  of  50  teachers. 
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TOWN  AND  CITY  SYSTEMS. 


Section  I.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota  of  over  1,000  population 
are  all  organized  under  the  general  school  law  of  the  State  (except 
where  Article  XI  conflicts  with  this  general  law,  in  which  case  it 
is  the  law)  as  independent  school  districts.  There  are  39  such 
towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota.  For  the  purposes  of  this  survey 
they  have  been  rather  arbitrarily  divided  into  two  groups — ^those 
of  over  2,000  population  being  placed  in  one  group  and  those  with 
a  population  between  1,000  and  2,000  being  placed  in  another  group. 
The  list  is  as  follow^s,  the  population  being  indicated  according  to 
the  1915  State  census  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  city 
and  according  to  the  1910  Federal  census  in  the  second  column  fol- 
lowing the  name  of  the  city. 

Population  ot  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota, 


Cities  of  over  2,000  population. 


1915 
census. 


1910 
census. 


Cities  of  1,000  to  2,000  i>opulution. 


1915 
census. 


1910 
census. 


Sioux  Falls., 
Aberdeen... 
Watertown.. 

Lead 

liltcheU 

Huron 

Yankton — 
Rapid  City.. 

Madison 

Brookings... 
Redfield.... 
Deadwood . . 

Pierre 

Vermilion... 

Canton 

Hot  Springs 


14,094 
10,753 
7,010 
8,392 
6,515 
6,791 
3,787 
3,854 
3,137 
2,971 
3,060 
3,653 
3,656 
2,187 
2,103 
2,140 


Mflbank 

Flandieau 

Webster 

Mobridge 

ElkPoBit 

Dell  Rapids 

Sisseton 

Beresford 

Parker 

Tyndall 

Scotland 

Woonsocket 

Clark 

Howard 

Wessington  Springs 

Parkston 

Salem 

Centervllle 

Bellefourche 

Chamberlain 

Sturgis 

Oroton 

DeSmet 


1,940 
1,688 
1,640 
1,551 
1,546 
1,538 
1,386 
1,332 
1,324 
1,302 
1,249 
1,201 
1,200 
1,169 
1,142 
1,132 
1,132 
1,109 
1,101 
1,055 
1,029 
1,028 
1,014 


2,015 
1,484 
1,713 

i.aoo 

1,200 
1,367 
1,397 
1,117 
1,224 
1,107 
1,102 
1,027 
1,220 
1,026 
1^093 

970 
1,097 

971 
1,352 
1,275 
1,739 
1,108 
1,063 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  16  of  the  larger  towns  and  citie.i 
and  23  of  the  smaller. 

The  total  population  of  the  39  towns  and  cities  in  1915  was  125,494. 
The  total  population  of  South  Dakota  in  1917  was  582,765.  Of  the 
population  of  South  Dakota,  therefore,  21,5  per  cent  is  to  be  found 
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in  Uie  39  towns  and  cities  listed  above.  Data  f roin  every  town  and 
city  listed  were  received  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  findings  re- 
ported, with  the  exception  of  Yankton  and  Wessington  Springs,  rep- 
resenting a  total  population  of  5,913. 

Legal  provisions:  Board  of  education  and  offtcers. — ^These  towns 
and  cities  are,  for  educational  purposes,  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  education  of  five  members,  each  of  whom  is  elected  for  a  three- 
rear  period.  In  addition  to  the  board,  there  is  elected  a  treasurer, 
Tvho  also  serves  for  three  years.  In  addition  to  these  officers  there 
is  a  clerk,  who  is  elected  by  the  board  from  outside  the  membership 
of  the  board.  The  treasurer  and  clerk  receive  compensation,  but 
the  members  of  the  board  do  not 

The  law  specifically  provides  that  "in  order  to  separate  party 
politics,  so  far  as  possible,  from  school  affairs,  no  descriptive  words 
or  symbol  to  designate  the  party  or  principle  of  any  nominee  shall 
appear  on  the  certificate  of  nomination,  or  be  used  or  printed  on 
the  ballot."  There  is  a  slight  possibility  of  the  school  election  be- 
ing influenced  by  other  considerations  in  commission-governed  cities, 
where  the  law  specifies  that  the  election  for  choosing  members  of 
the  board  of  education  shall  occur  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April, 
when  the  mayor  and  commissioners  are  being  elected. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  board 
in  regular  meetings,  "  which  shall  be  held  upon  the  last  Friday  of 
each  month,  but  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  on  the  second 
Friday  also,  and  special*  meetings  may  be  held."  In  connection  with 
the  business  of  the  board,  the  duties  of  the  officers  are  those  regu- 
larly falling  ta  such  officers.  It  is  provided  that  the  president  of 
the  board  shall  appoint  all  committees.  The  law.  requires  that  the 
clerk  of  the  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition, 
financial  as  well  as  educational,  of  all  of  the  schools  at  the  close  of 
each  school  year.  A  copy  of  this  is  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
county  superintendent,  and  such  portion  of  it  as  the  board  considers 
advantageous  to  the  public  shall  be  printed  in  a  public  newspaper  or 
in  pamphlet  form.  The  law  requires  the  treasurer  to  prepare  a 
written  monthly  report  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  school 
corporation.  Within  20  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
law  requires  that  the  board  shall  publish  in  a  newspaper  a  state- 
inent  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  showing  in  reference  to  ex- 
penditures the  amount  paid  for  teachers  and  repairs  and  incidentals. 
This  statement  must  also  show  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  in  what  bank  the  money  is  deposited. 

Taxing  pawer  of  board. — The  authority  to  levy  the  necessary  tax 
is  centered  in  the  board  of  education,  who  "  shall  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  August  of  each  year  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  ol  the  corporation."    The  levy  is  to  be  certified  to  the 
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county  anditer  by  the  cferk  of  the  board,  who  is  "authorized  and 
i-equired'  to  e»twid  the  levy  on  the  tax  roll  of  the  county."  The  levy 
must  i^ow  the  amounts  it  is  sou^t  to  raise  in  the  several  funds, 
and  in  taking  receipts  for  money  paid  over  to  the  treasui'er  of  the 
board,  the  receipts  must  show  the  proportionate  amounts  belonging 
to  the  sevei'al  funds  for  which  levy  was  made.  The  session  laws  of 
11)15  limited  the  total  rate  of  the  annual  tax  levy  in  independent 
school  districts  to  15^  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation. 

Sifiperm^endent  of  schools. — The  law  specifies  that  the  "  board  of 
cdnc^ation  in  cities  of  the  first  and  seamd  class  at  such  times  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient  shall  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  "  who  is 
not  a  member  of  their  own  body.  His  duty  "  shall  be  to  have  a  gen- 
eral supervision  of  tlie  schools  of  the  corporati<m,  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board."  He  "  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  tlie  board  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
board  may  allow."  The  only  provision  in  the  law  in  reference  to 
the  (jualificiitions  required  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  that 
'*  no  city  superintendent  or  principal  shall  be  employed  who  does 
not  hold  a  first  grade  or  State  diploma." 

irtfieral  (mthariti^  of  boaaxl. — On  the  board  of  education,  together 
with  the  other  officers  above  indicated,  power  is  conferred  to  "  organize 
and  maintain  a  system  of  graded  schools,  to  establish*  a  high  school 
*  *  *  and  to  exercise  sole  control  over  the  school  and  school  cor- 
poration." Under  the  law,  they  must  maintain  the  schools  in  ses- 
sion daify  for  five  and  a  half  hours  exclusive  of  intermissions,  for 
not  less  nor  more  than  10  months  in  each  year. 

The  board  has  authority  to  appoint  two  competent  persons,  who 
with  the  superintendent  as  chairman  shall  constitute  the  examining 
committee  of  the  board,  with  power  to  examine  teachers  for  their 
schools  and  to  issue  certificates  to  such  teachers  legalizing  their  em- 
ployment in  the  schools. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  annually  to  take 
the  census  of.  all  children  under  21  and  over  6  years  of  age  residing 
in  the  district. 

The  board  is  definitely  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsoi^y  education  law  which  requires  every  child  of  the  age  of  8  and 
not  exceeding  the  age  of  16  years  to  attend  school  during  the  entire 
time  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  until  he  has  completed  the 
first  eight  grades.  To  guarantee  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law,  the  board  is  required  to  appoint  each  year  a  truant 
officer  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  fixing  of  compen- 
sation for  his  services  rests  with  the  board. 

While  the  schools  in  the  towns  and  cities  are  required  to  use  the 
books  adopted  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  authority  is  conferred 
upon  them  to  provide  books  fre^  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
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Chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1^17  provides  specifically  autlK)rity 
for  doin^  a  nnmber  of  things  which  had  not  been  definitely  covered 
in  earlier  le^lation.  All  of  these  proviaioDS  are  important,  but  it 
Ecefos  worth  while  particularly  to  draw  attention  to  the  authority 
conferred  to  supply  ample  quantities  of  texts,  reference  and  library 
bookH,  tools^  materials,  and  all  sorts  of  equipment  needed  in  instruc- 
tion- Chapter  229  of  the  Laws  of  1^17  specifically  provides  for  the 
use  of  the  public-school  buildings  and  property  for  other  than  tra- 
drtjonal  educational  purposes. 

Section  2.  STUDY  OF  THE  ACTUAL  PRACTICES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Board  meetiof^, — ^The  data  show  that  of  the  S5  towns  and  citie^s 
reporting^  SI  hold  meetings  of  the  board  of  education  monthly,  two 
setnimonthly,  and  two  irregularly.  Thirty-four  of  36  superintend- 
cnis  attend  regularly,  while  one  does  not  always  attend. 

In  reference  to  thoee  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board  in  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
8  report  that  no  one  elee  attends;  15  that  the  clerk  attends;  1  that 
fhe  school  attorney  attends }  and  2  that  the  highrsdiool  pi*incipal  at- 
tends. The  other  9  simply  answer  that  anyone  attends.  Evidently, 
these  9  may  be  combined  with  the  8  answering  that  no  one  else  at- 
tends, giving  17  out  of  the  35  towns  and  cities  reporting  in  which 
the  board  meetings  are  held  with  only  the  board  of  education  and 
the  superintendent  present,  except  as  interested  citizens  or  persons 
having  official  business  may  attend  the  meetings. 

In  all  except  7  of  the  35  towns  and  cities  reporting,  the  business  of 
the  board  is  transacted  by  the  entire  board.  In  the  other  7  cities, 
tho  business  is  prepared  and  reported  by  committees  for  action  of 
the  entire  board.  The  titles  of  the  committees  reported  by  the  seven 
cities  are  Teachers,  Finance,  Property,  Repairs,  Supplies,  Purchasing, 
Building,  and  Textbooks.  Not  all  of  these  committees  are  reported 
in  any  one  place;  of  course,  but  this  variety  of  names  is  found.  In 
one  city,  the  title  Finance  and  Accounts  is  reported,  and  in  another. 
Buildings  and  Grounds  is  the  designation  for  one  of  the  committees. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  State  the 
whool  business  is  transacted  by  the  board  as  a  whole  instead  of  being 
reported  by  committees. 

Almost  universally,  the  record  of  the  proceedings  and  the  drawing 
of  warrants  are  attended  to  by  the  clerk  of  the  board.  One  report 
f-hows  that  the  superintendent  records  the  proceedings,  one  that  the 
superintendent  draws  the  warrants,  another  that  the  pre^sident  of  the 
t»oard  draws  the  warrants,  and  another  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
Iward  draws  the  warrants. 

Thirty-three  reports  were  received  in  reference  to  where  the  board's 
records  and  paid  invoices  are  kept.    In  32  cases  they  are  kept  in  the 
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board's  office  in  the  school  building.  In  one  case  they  are  kept  else- 
where. The  reports  show  that  the  boards  of  education  have  the  cus- 
tom of  meeting  and  transacting  their  business  at  various  places.  Of 
the  35  reporting,  but  13  report  that  the  board's  business  is  transacted 
at  a  school  office.  Others  report  that  the  board  meets  in  a  store,  in 
the  bank,  in  the  city  hall ;  while  others  report  '*  no  particular  place," 
evidently  meaning  that  the  meetings  of  the  board  are  held  at  such 
places  as  may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time. 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  education. — Data  were  received  from 
29  sources  regarding  the  truant  officer.  The  returns  show  that  this 
officer  is  paid  in  every  case  out  of  board  of  education  funds,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  superintendent,  or  the  police,  or  the  clerk, 
or  the  school  nurse,  or  the  janitor  acts,  in  which  case  it  is  considered 
that  the  salary  fixed  for  the  main  work  of  the  officer  covers  any  duties 
he  performs  as  truant  officer.  One  reports  that  the  amount  paid  is 
not  definitely  fixed.  Four  returns  show  that  the  amount  paid  the 
truant  officer  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  work  he  does.  In  other 
words,  he  is  paid  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  cases  he  handles 
and  the  success  he  achieves.  Two  fixed  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
month  or  year.  The  returns  were  definite  in  reference  to  the  amount 
paid  in  12  communities.    The  material  secured  is  as  follows : 

Numbei 

of  towni 

Amount  or  citlei 


$5.00- 
7.00- 
9.00- 
25.00- 
45.  GO- 
TO. 00- 
135.00- 
200.00- 
300.00- 
1,  000.  00- 
1,  200.  00- 


Thirty-one  returns  answer  the  inquiry  in  reference  to  whether  the 
compulsory-education  law  is  satisfactorily  enforced,  giving  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is,  eight  that  it  is  not,  and  one  saying  that  it  is  only  fairly 
fjatisfactory.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  law  not  being  satisfac- 
torily enforced  are:  "Conditions  due  to  the  war";  "Impossibility 
of  enforcing  it  under  the  present  law  " ;  "  Failure  of  the  board  to 
provide  a  truant  officer  " ;  and  a  belief  expressed  by  two  that  there 
is  no  need  of  enforcing  it.  Conversation  with  a  number  of  superin- 
tendents brought  out  the  fact  that  the  obstacle  in  enforcing  the  law 
is  the  broad  general  provision  in  the  law  specifying  "  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  a  child  otherwise  instructed  by  a  competent  per- 
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son.''    They  told  the  writer  that  this  provision  makes  it  practically 
impo^ible  to  enforce  the  law  without  gi-eat  difficulty. 

Eneauroffinff  professional  growth. — ^In  response  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  provision  made  by  boards  of  education  in  South  Dakota  for 
encouraging  the  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  other  officers  of 
the  schools  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  31  replies  were  received. 
Six  said  no  provision  was  made.  One  frankly  reported  that  the 
board  of  education  encourages  professional  growth  by  such  means  as 
the  following :  Allowing  teachers  time  off,  and  paying  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  involved  in  visiting  conventions  and  other  schools.  Two 
reports  are  of  outstanding  significance,  one  showing  that  the  board  of 
education  allows  $100  per  year  additional  to  any  teacher  who  attends 
sommer  school,  the  other  that  the  board  pays  the  tuition  and  trans- 
portation expense  connected  with  attending  summer  school,  this 
remuneration  being  available  to  any  teacher  of  the  system  every 
other  year. 

Growth  of  teacMng  staff, — In  reference  to  the  reading  and  study- 
ing on  the  part  of  teachers  during  the  year  of  the  survey,  29  reports 
were  received.  The  returns  show  correspondence  work  was  being 
carried  in  2  towns  and  cities;  extension  work  in  7;  State  reading- 
circle  work  in  9;  study  of  special  books  in  4;  study  of  penmanship 
in  3 ;  while  4  did  not  return  usable  data.  In  18  towns  it  was  reported 
that  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  the  work  the  teachers 
were  doing,  while  6  said  no  meetings  were  held.  Seventeen  answered 
the  inquiry  as  to  when  the  meetings  were  held,  5  meeting  twice  per 
year;  3  meeting  monthly;  2  holding  four  meetings  per  year;  2  meet- 
ing weekly ;  1  three  meetings  per  year ;  1  meeting  every  six  weeks ;  1 
meeting  biweekly ;  and  2  occasionally.  Of  the  17  reporting  the  meet- 
ings, 8  indicated  that  the  meetings  are  conducted  by  the  superin- 
tendent ;  5  that  they  are  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent ;  and 
4  that  they  are  conducted  by  university  or  college  instructors. 

In  addition  to  the  reading  and  studying,  and  the  meetings  held  in 
connection  therewith  reported  above,  25  reported  meetings  held  for 
other  purposes.  Six  reported  meetings  held  monthly;  4  weekly;  2 
biweekly ;  and  13  meetings  held  "  occasionally,"  "  frequently,"  or  "  as 
need  arises."  Twenty-three  answered  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of 
these  meetings  as  follows,  19  saying  they  are  for  some  phase  of  pro- 
fessional work,  3  that  they  are  for  social  purposes,  and  1  that  they 
are  for  inspirational  ends. 

The  above  data,  taken  in  connection  with  the  reports  by  teachers 
in  reference  to  the  limited  number  of  books  purchased  and  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  educational  magazines  taken,  would  suggest  that  there 
is  need  for  some  method  of  encouraging  those  types  of  reading  and 
studying  which  result  in  professional  growth. 
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The  sehoni  datf, — The  data  i  €H!eived  in  rep^rd  to  the  IcngtL  of  tiie 
school  day  may  hp  tabulated  as  follows : 

Tahi  K  40. — Length  of  xchool  day, 

Freqnency 
of  cases. 

5  hours 3 

5  hours    5    Dimutes 2 

5  hours  15  miiuitos 1 

5  hours  25  minnt^^s 2 

5  hours  30  minutes^ 6 

5  liours  40  minutes 3 

5  hours  45  minutes 6 

From  the  above  data  it  will  be  seen  that  ei«]:ht  si*hools  do  not 
maintain  a  school  day  of  standard  len^fth  nnder  the  law,  which 
requires  a  day  of  five  hours  and  a  half  in  length.  Six  are  meeting 
the  requirement  of  the  law,  whereas  nine  exceed  the  requirement 
of  the  law. 

Pro}notton. — ^Twenty-nine  towns  and  cities  veport  promotions  are 
made  annually,  while  five  report  they  are  made  -semiannua^lly. 
These  fi^rures  do  not  quite  harmonize  with  the  returns  on  the  inquiry 
in  reference  to  bow  many  times  during-  the  schocd  year  beginning 
))npik  are  received.  These  returns  show  that  hi  12  towns  and  cities 
they  are  received  twice  per  year,  although  but  five  systems  report 
semiannual  promotions.  The  i*emaining  cities  i^eport  that  they  re- 
ceive pupils  but  once  a  year,  which  Ls  as  one  would  expect  in  systems 
promt)ting  annually. 

In  reference  to  the  method  of  determining  promotion,  one  reports 
that  this  matter  is  determined  upmi  the  basis  of  credits,  beginning 
with  the  sixth  grade;  six  that  it  is  determined  upon  the  basis  of 
credits  beginning  with  tlie  seventh  grade ;  five  that  it  is  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  credits  beginning  with  the  eighth  grade ;  whereas 
21  report  tliat  promotion  is  by  grades  throughout  the  elementary 
sch(X)ls. 

The  junior  high  school. — ^Thirty-five  returas  were  received  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  regarding  the  maintenance  of  junior  high 
schools.  Four  report  they  are  maintained,  31  that  they  are  not. 
Of  the  four  having  what  is  called  a  junior  high  school,  three  have 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  this  school,  while  one  has  merely 
the  eighth  grade.  All  repmi;  other  grades  in  the  same  building  with 
the  junior  higli  school.  The  data  received  would  indicate  that  not 
any  of  these  towns  or  cities  yet  has  a  real  junior  high  schooL  What 
exists  is  a  departmental  organisation  of  the  teaching  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  but  the  other  opportunities  which  shmild  be 
offered  by  a  jmiioi-  high  school,  such  as  wider  subject-matter  oppor- 
tunities, prevocational  studies,  and  appropriate  social,  litei'ary,  and 
athletic  advantages,  are  not  adequately  provided. 
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U^e^  of  the  school  build hi^. — Thirty  reports  were  received  in  ref- 
erenee  to  the  use  made  of  school  buildings  other  than  for  schod. 
porpofies.  Seven  cities  report  that  the  buildings  are  used  for  com- 
mnnity  noeetings,  7  that  they  are  used  for  meetings  connected  with 
school  work,  S  that  they  are  used  for  war  work^  1  that  a  school 
biiilding  accommodates  a  city  library,  and  1  that  school  buildings  are 
used  for  voting  places,  while  11  report  no  use  of  school  property 
except  for  actual  school  wort  This  limited  use  of  school  properties 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  tiiere  was  no  legal  basis  for  making 
ase  of  school  buildings  until  section  1  of  chapter  223  of  the  Laws  of 
1917  was  ^lacted. 

Only  10  school  systems  report  any  efforts  put  forth  to  aid  com- 
munity work,  and  of  these  10  five  were  in  connection  with  war 
work:  But  1-4  out  of  25  repmting  indicate  any  help  received  by 
the  school  from  the  cooperation  of  business  men  and  prominent 
ritiaens  of  the  community.  But  16  out  of  31  reporting  indicate 
auy  parent-teacher  oi^nizations.  Evidently  there  is  large  room* 
f<ir  bringing  great  values  to  the  schools  through  increasing  and  mul- 
tiplying the  relationships  existing  between  the  schools  and  the  other 
tHMiuuiinity  activities  in  the  vario^is  towns  and  cities. 

Summer  sehoola. — Of  37  reporting,  but  12  report  any  provision 
for  continuing  the  education  of  the  children  during  the  summer 
vacation.  In  these  12  towns  and  cities  the  expense  for  schooling 
is  financed  out  of  public  funds  in  but  six  places,  although  part  of  • 
the  expense  is  borne  by  public  funds  in  two  c^her  places.  In  the 
ivmaining  towns  the  entire  expense  is  met  by  other  than  public 
fund*^. 

PlaygroundA. — Of  the  35  schools  reporting,  3  state  that  public 
playgrounds  are  maintained  by  public  funds,  1  that  they  are  main- 
taine<l  by  money  derived  from  popular  subscription,  and  1  that  they 
are  maintained  by  funds  raised  by  parent-teacher  organizations. 
The  other  30  report  no  provision  for  public  playgrounds. 

RuJe^  and  reguhthns. — But  14  of  the  37  towns  and  cities  roport 
any  printed  or  typewritten  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  school  system,  or  for  the  government 
of  the  schools.  Seven  of  these  were  reported  from  towns  and  cities 
of  less  than  2,000  population.  Five  of  these  were  merely  one  or  two- 
page  typewritten  regulations,  while  two  were  issued  in  printed  form 
l>earing  the  date  of  1910.  In  one  of  these  towns  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations cover  9  pages  and  in  others  18  pages.  In  the  latter  case  the 
entire  system  was  covered  rather  thoroughly.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  with  above  2,000  population  two  reported  only  typewritten  rules 
and  regulations,  whereas  four  systems  had  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations, these  varying  in  extent  from  5  pages  in  two  cities  to  37  pages 
in  one,  and  57  in  another. 
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It  would  certainly  make  for  stability  and  for  uniformity  in  thi 
management  and  discipline  of  the  schools  if  these  towns  and  cities 
more  generally  committed  to  print  the  organization  within  th< 
system  and  the  standards  expected  of  all — superintendent,  principals 
teachers,  janitors,  and  pupils.  Such  a  statement  could  not  but  exer- 
cise a  wholesome  influence  throughout  the  schools  and  the  community 
served. 

School  hulletins. — As  a  means  of  gaining  as  intimate  an  insighf 
into  the  spirit  and  detailed  management  of  the  school  system  as 
possible,  request  was  made  for  one  copy  of  each  school  bulletin  issued 
from  the  superintendent's  oflSce  within  a  year.  Only  8  of  the  37  sys- 
tems sent  any  bulletins  in  response  to  this  request.  It  was  disap- 
pointing to  find  that  the  bulletins  in  most  of  these  systems  were 
concerned  almost  wholly  with  routine  matters.  There  were  three 
notable  and  outstanding  exceptions  to  this  general  situation,  how- 
ever. In  the  office  of  each  of  two  superintendents  a  representative  of 
the  survey  spent  some  time  going  over  copies  of  bulletins  sent  out  to 
the  teaching  staff,  the  larger  percentage  of  which  were  breathing  the 
modem  point  of  view  in  education,  suggesting  new  ways  of  working, 
reporting  good  results  seen,  and  pointing  the  way  to  larger  imder- 
takings  and  results.  These  items  from  the  index  to  the  bulletins  of 
one  superintendent 'are  suggestive  of  the  rich  and  profitable  character 
of  his  communications  to  his  teaching  staff: 

Dingram — Managerial  type  of  organization. 

Explanation — Managerial  type  of  organization. 

Continuation  of  page  2. 

Public-school  corps  for  1916-17. 

Three  basic  business  considerations. 

A  five-point  marking  system. 

Educational  measurement. 

Responsibility  for  reviews  In  arithmetic 

City- wide  spelling  test  (first). 

City-wide  spelling  test  (graph). 

City- wide  spelling  test  (continued). 

General  handwriting  statement 

Time  schedule. 

Awards  and  certificates  (drills,  etc.). 
10  Uniform  tests. 

Premiums  for  perfect  punctuality  and  attendance. 

Poor-progress  blanks. 
19  1    The  coach  room. 

The  coaching  attitude  and  method. 
30  1     Standard  tests  for  pupil  diagnosis. 

Teaching  economy. 

Picture  connnittee. 

Grade-course  committees. 


Date. 

Pap: 

-Aug.  20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Soi>t.  4 

1-2 

18 

22 

29 

1 

2 

3 

Oct.  5 

1 
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15 

1 

17 

1-3 

Jan.  4 
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Date,  Page. 

Nov.  0  1    Committee  on  playground  games. 

Committee  on  elementary  handwork. 
Progress  In  committee  work. 

Final  \\Titten  examinations  in  grades,  kindergarten  to  sixth, 
inclusive. 
2    Starch  reasoning  test — scores  and  graph. 

Speed  and  Ayres  quality  of  handwriting,  September,  191G. 
Woody  test  In  addition  of  whole  numbers. 
Rating  one's  efficiency. 

Professional  facts  for  the  superintendent's  file. 
Motivating  school  activities. 
11  1    The  Woody  tests  in  the  fundamental  number  operations. 

Silent  reading  tests. 
Silent  reading  test  (comprehension). 

2  The  marble  statue — Whipple. 

3  Woody  subtraction  test — scores  and  graph. 

4  Woody  multiplication  test — scores  and  graph. 

5  Woody  division  test — scores  and  graph. 
18            1    The  superintendent's  books. 

A  school  exhibition  and  the  State  fair. 
Report  of  committee  on  elementary  handwork. 
24  2    Paper  and  cardboard  construction  (outline  of  work). 

1  Directory. 

Feb.  5  1    Putting  first  things  first 

Daily  plans. 
Substitutes. 
School  on  stormy  days. 

2  Programs  on  February  12  and  22. 

13  1    Reorganization  and  building  plans  of  the  board  of  education. 

2    Advantages  of  the  junior  high  school. 

Cost  of  operation  (comparisons). 
20  1    Motivation  reports. 

Good-manners  pamphlets. 

Kansas  City  meeting. 

Rene^ving  our  ideals. 

BlamJcs  and  forms. — In  five  systems  the  general  judgment  of  the 
survey  was  that  the  blanks  and  forms  used  in  the  transaction  of 
business  were  worked  out  with  care  and  were  adequate  in  number 
and  kind  to  meet  the  various  needs.  In  the  other  systems,  however, 
many  things  must  have  gone  without  written  record,  the  business 
being  transacted  by  oral  requests  and  reports.  This  conclusion  is 
a  general  one,  however,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  com- 
parisons of  the  various  forms  and  blanks  used  in  the  39  systems  with 
a  view  to  standardizing  the  blanks  required,  which  would  have  been 
necessary  before  a  careful  and  scientific  judgment  could  be  rendered. 

It  was  disappointing  to  find  but  5  systems  reporting  any  type 
of  cumulative  record  card  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
pupils.  Likewise  but  5  systems  reported  any  schedule  as  a  basis  for 
working  out  the  daily  programs. 
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But  two  printed  official  reports  were  received.  The  other  reports 
were  made  out  upon  standard  forms  for  the  use  of  clerks  and 
treasurers. 


Section  3.  THB  SUPBRINTBN DENTS   IN  THE  TOWNS   AND   CITIES    OF 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Evidently  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  educational  opportunities  provided  the  children  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  facts  in  the  tables  appearing  in  the  following  pages,  together 
with  their  interpretation,  present  a  fairly  adequate  view  of  the 
leadership  provided  in  education  in  the  towns  and  cities  under  study. 

Preparaiwn. — ^The  first  requisite  in  judging  the  equipment  for 
leadership  possessed  by  the  superintendents  of  South  Dakota  is  a 
knowledge  of  their  training.  The  following  tables  present  the  data 
showing  the  training  of  the  superintendents  or  school  heads  in  the  37 
towns  and  cities  from  which  complete  data  were  received.  In  the  first 
column  of  each  table  the  facts  are  presented  regarding  the  superin- 
tendents in  cities  of  over  2,000  population,  and  in  the  coliunn  fol- 
lowing that  corresponding  data  regarding  the  superintendents  in 
the  towns  with  between  1,000  and  2,000  population. 

Table  41. — Elementary  and  highrschool  training  of  37  miperintcn4entii. 


Saperhi; 

cities  of 
2,00a  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Superin- 
teml6nis  in 
ciiieB  hav- 
ing a  popu- 

laifon  of 
from  1,000 

to2,0ii0. 

Total. 

Elementary  school  traUiing: 
Rural- 

In  South  Dakota 

10 

3 

Out  of  .South  Dakota      

6 

16 

Town— 

I n  Sout h  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

2 

3 

1 
3 

5 

rity— 

In  South  Dakota 

1 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

4 

7 

High-«vshaol  tramin^: 
Town— 

L«ss  than  2  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
I<,«>ssthan3  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
I^ess  t  han  4  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Four  yimrs— 

In  Soluth  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
City— 

I^ss  than  2  ypars— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
\j9s»  than  3  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
I,*e»5  than  4  vears— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Four  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
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A  glaaee  «t  this  table  ^ows  that  of  the  present  superintendents  in 
South  Dakota  practically  all  received*  tlieir  elementary  and  high- 
school  traimng  outside  of  South  Dakota. 

Tabtjs  42: — Normal  school  training  of  S7  auperintendents. 


Years  and  place  of  traioing. 


LMiUMDlyMT: 

In  Soma  Dakota 

Oat  of  South  DakoU. 
Onernr  but  less  than  2 

In  South  Dakota 

Ooi  of  Soaih  Dakota. 

U  Soash  Dakota 

Oat  of  Srnitfc  Dakota 

9tYian2ymn: 

Oat  of  Sooth  Dakota,  I  years,  but  no  Mgh-sohool  basis. 

Ib  South  Dakota,  4  years,  but  no  high-school  basis 

In  Sooth  Dakota,  5  years,  but  no  high-school  basis 


Soperin- 
tendeutsin 

cities  of 
2,000  poptv- 

lation  or 


Superin- 
tenaentsin 
cities  hav- 
inR  a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000 


Total. 


Table  43. — CoUrgr  training  of  37  supcrinfrndrntf*. 


Years  of  training. 

Superin- 
tendrnts 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
popuiution 
or  o^•pr. 

2 

2 

Superin- 
temlpnts 
In  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

Iv^  

2 

4 

?v*<an                      - - 

2 

X  vmr% . . .  • 



<  y«Bn - 

7 



15 

*{Tmn 

2 

.'t  nan          r 

1 

3 

S^SMTS  

1 

«J«ri ,                 1 

1 

Total. 


28 


In  addition  to  the  training  included  above,  one  superintendent 
studied  two  years  for  the  ministry,  one  took  two  years  of  correspond- 
ence study,  another  took  one  year  of  extension  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sooth  Dakota,  one  had  a  year  of  business  college  training, 
and  another  had  a  half  year  of  training  in  woodwork  and  agricul- 
ture. 
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Table  44. — Shoicing  summer-school  training  of  S7  superintendents. 


Amount  in  weeks. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
or  over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
havinff  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

6  weeks 

2 
2 

1 
3 

1 
1 

5 
2 
2 
2 

1 

12  weeks 

18  weeks 

24  weeks 

30  weeks 

36  weeks 

Total 

10 

12 

22 

From  the  tables  pertaining  to  the  normal  school  and  college  train- 
ing of  the  37  superintendents,  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  the  total 
amount  of  training  in  years  is  133^  and,  in  addition  thereto,  400 
weeks  of  summer-school  training. 

The  second  body  of  facts  gathered  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  pro- 
fessional equipment  of  superintendents  pertains  to  their  teaching  ex- 
perience.   This  is  presented  in  the  tables  below : 

Table  45. — Distribution  in  the  experience  of  37  superintendents. 


Total 
experience. 

Rural  and 
village  schools. 

In  cities  of  1,000  In  cities  of  2,000 
to  1,999.                 to  4,999. 

In  cities  of  5,000 
and  above. 

Experience  in  years. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 

above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 

cities 
having 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1,000  to 

2,000. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 

above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents In 
cities 
having 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 

above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
having 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1.000  to 
2,000. 

Supers 
in  tend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 

?«■ 

above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 

cities 
having 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1,000  to 

2,000. 

Supers 
intend- 
entshi 
cities 
of  2,000 

fr!r 

above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 

cities 
having 
apopu- 

lation 
of  from 
1,000  to 

2,000. 

4 
2 
2 
1 

2* 

1 

6 
7 
2 

i' 

1 

1 
3 
8 

1 
i* 

2 
2 

4 

8 

2to4  years. 

1 

6to7  jrears. 

8  to  10  years 

11  to  15  years. 

16  to  19  years 

20  to  25  years 

More  than  25  years. . 

4 
2 
5 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 



Total 

12 

20 

9 

19 

3 

18 

7 

8 

10 

4 
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Tabi.k  46. — Distribution  in  the  variety  of  the  experience  o/  31  superintendents. 


Type  of  expeiienoei 


Cases  of  each  type  of  experience. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 


Saperin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
ha  vine:  a 
population 
of  from 
1.000  to 
2,000. 


Total. 


Spedal 

IbmT. 

In  eity  ofY.bob!  II I ! ! ! ! ! ! !  I 

In  efty  of  2,000  to  5,000. .. . 
In  dty  of  5,000  and  above. 

ToUl 


37 


65 


10 
20 
22 
21 
15 
14 


103 


Tabus  47. — Place  of  birth  by  States  or  eountries  of  37  superintendents. 


Birthplace. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 


Total. 


Sooth  Dakota. 


PonsylTaiila. . 
Ohio. 


muKsou. 

MlHoori... 


Korway 

CocIumL 

Kot  reporting.. 


Total. 


37 


The  salary  paid  the  educational  leader  in  each  community  is  evi- 
dently a  vital  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  leadership  which 
each  community  can  expect  to  attract.  The  table  below  gives  these 
facts: ' 

Table  48. — Distribution  of  the  salaries  paid  37  superintendents. 


Amoont. 


Superin- 
tendents in 

dties  of 
2,000popu- 

latlon  or 
over. 


Superin- 
tendents in 
dties  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000. 


Total. 


Uss  than  11,500.. 
tl3»  to  92,000.... 

goootosa^no.... 

t^W  to  $3,090..,. 

njoootots,500.. 


ToCal. 


8 
13 
6 
3 
1 
1 
5 

37 


79e88*— 18 
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3it  was  awt  f<($uiid  pos^le  *o  figtrre  the  living  expenses  of  the 
superintendents  from  fhe  data  presented.  This  matter  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  to  a  comparable  basis  than  in  the  case  of  teachers,  for 
the  reason  thut  most  of  the  superintendents  are  married  men  with 
families,  their  respotttsibilities  varying  acocH^ddng  to  the  size  of  the 
famify. 

Likewise  it  is  haayUy  nece>ssarA'  to  present  the  data  of  the  place  of 
residence  of  superintendents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  25  of  the  37  super- 
intendents have  a  permanent  residence  in  the  town  where  the^^^  are 
working,  while  six  do  not.     Six  made  no  report  on  the  matter. 

Tabue  49. — Age  distribution  of  37  siipcrintendenti. 


Y«anof*«e. 

Buperln- 
tendentsln 

cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Subcrlii- 

tenoentsin 
cities  hav- 
ing* popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000. 

Totftl. 

27  

1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 

1 

2S           ^ ' 

2 

29 

1 

30 

o 

31                                       1              .       . 

1 

33         1 

1 

31              ...                 

1 
i 

1 

3r,   

1 

35                                

1 
2 

I 

1 

37           

i* 

1 

3 

3K                          

2 

3»     

40               

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

41        

2 

42           

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

43 

2 

44               

1 

47 

2 

49           

1 

1 

60 

1 

1 

63   

2 
2 

2 

Not  report  inf;. 

3 

a 

Total       .  -  

15 

22 

37 

Tie  median  age  ^i  the  superintendentfi  in  ^aties  of  over  2,000  popti- 
lation  is  42,  while  that  m  the  towns  below  gj'OOO  is  87|  ^pBairs. 

Table  50. — DiatHhution  in  the  number  of  married  and  single  superintendents. 


Superin- 
tendents 

Superin- 
tendents 
In  cities 

Married  or  single. 

in  cities 

of  2.000 

population 

or  over. 

having  a 

population 

of  from 

1.000  to 

2,000. 

Total. 

Sfngle 

3 

47 
2 

3 

Married 

12 
3 

29 

Not  reporting ..-.....-.        

5 

Total 

15 

» 

37 
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51. 


4o  19te  ^itewtien  na  to  m^i^ker  the  -miperintendentg  expect 
to  cnntinne  edueatiwMtl  work. 


IntentJoBB. 

Superln- 

in  cities 

or  3.000 

populaiion 

orofw. 

Snperlmn 
tendents 
tncltl«t 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1.000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

^n^nrntlmwi 

11 

1 
3 

17 
3 
2 

28 

^  ffi  not  continue    

4 

*«?«portlng. ^ « 

5 

Total  

15 

22 

37 

TikBi.E  52. — Hea^fms  mmgned  by  SI  (iuperiwte7%4ents  for  inclining  to  continue  or 
discontinue  f^uoaUonal  work. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2/100 
popntation 
or  ovw. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
havtaga 
population 
ollrom 
1,000  to 
2,000. 


Total. 


Ukertwi 

ladaoQccd  by  salary.. 

Pnparation 

B^ter  opportuniyes  In  other  lines. 

bttptitode  for  the  work 

)toC  reporting... 


20 
2 
2 
2 
7 
4 


Total. 


15 


22 


37 


Table  53. — OrgnntzortionH  in   irhich   the  57  swprrinteit^ents  hold  memhership. 


Organization. 


Super  tn- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
popumtion 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
popnlation 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 


Total. 


Ksticttal  Edacatlon  Association 

Sooth  Dakota  Teachers'  Assoeialion  . 

teftdins  (^irde 

KtsKDueoos 

&^aryriub 

Oauaerfittl  CHah 

Hren t-Teacbcr  Associat  ton 

IWCtom 

Ysoas  Meo'8  Christian  Association . . 


Total. 


30 


32 


26 


There  is  certainly  cause  for  serions  regret  that  aside  from  educa- 
tional relationships,  the  number  of  superintendents  reporting  the 
establiBhment  of  other  relationships  is  negligibly  small.  But  one 
reports  mesabership  in  a  rotary  club  and  but  four  in  a  commercial 
chib.  The  supeiintendent  in  every  ctmnnunity  needs  the  stimulus 
which  comes  from  cojitact  with  the  business  men  in  his  community. 
He  like\idse  needs  the  opportunities  which  this  contact  affords  for 
enabling  these  business  men  to  know  his  point  of  view  and  to  know 
the  objectives  of  the  school  he  is  heading,  and  likewise  the  ways  and 
means  which  are  being  employed  for  the  realization  of  the- school's 
objective.    Even  though  his  contribution  to  the  civic  organization 
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may  be  small,  the  values  coming  to  the  school  through  his  relation- 
ship are  so  many  and  so  vital  that  no  educational  leader  should  allow 
himself  to  omit  the  establishment  of  these  ties. 

The  superintendent's  disposition  to  grow  and  to  become  a  capable 
professional  leader  may  be  measured  somewhat  by  the  investment  he 
makes  in  a  professional  library  and  by  the  amount  of  reading  and 
studying  he  does.  The  following  list  shows  the  books  reported  as 
being  used.  The  figure  following  the  name  of  each  book  shows  the 
number  reporting  it.  In  addition  to  these  books,  30  other  titles  were 
reported,  each  being  mentioned  but  once. 

Classroom  Management — Bagley 7 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools — Parker 6 

Motivation  of  School  Work — Wilson  and  Wilson 6 

How  to  Teach — Strayer  and  Norsworthy 5 

Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects — Judd 5 

Principles  of  Education — Jones i 

Supervised   Study — Hall-Quest 4 

Educational  Administration — Strayer  and  Thorndlke 3 

Educational  Measurement — Starch 3 

The  Modern  High  School — Johnston 3 

School   Administration — Cubberley 3 

Teaching  the  Common  Branches — Charters ,__  3 

Methods  of  Teaching— Charters 2 

Cyclopedia  of  Education — Monroe 2 

School  and  Society — Dewey 2 

Schools  of  To-Morrow — Dewey 2 

School  Administration  and  Supervision — (Chancellor 2 

Discipline  of  the  School — Morehouse 2 

Eklucatlve  Process — Bagley 2 

Educational  Psychology — Thorndlke 2 

The  magazines  reported  on  the  reading  lists  of  the  superintendents 
seem  to  permit  the  classification  shown  in  the  table  below.  Thirteen 
different  educational  journals  were  reported,  10  current  literary  and 
political  magazines  were  mentioned,  3  magazines  pertaining  to  special 
subjects  and  dealing  witli  school  devices  were  listed,  while  3  maga- 
zines falling  in  the  type  of  fiction  and  miscellaneous  were  included  in 
the  returns. 

Table  r»4. — Character  of  the  magazines  read,  together  itith  the  frequency  of  the 
use  of  each  type  among  the  S7  superintendents. 


Superin- 

Superin- 

tendents 

tendents 

In  cities 

Character  of  magaslnes. 

in  cities 

of  2.000 

population 

having  a 
population 

Total 

orih>m 

and  over. 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

Educational  join nals 

20 

33 

03 

Special  subjects  and  school  devices 

3 

3 

Corrent  liioValuf c  and  {wlitical 

n 

19 

30 

Fiction  and  raisccllaoeous 

1 

24 

25 

Total 

44 

76 

120 
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Section  4.  THE    TEACHERS   IN   THE  TOWNS   AND    CITIES    OF    SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

Preparation. — The  first  requisite  in  judging  of  the  professional 
ability  of  any  group  of  teachers  is  a  knowledge  of  the  training  they 
haye  had  for  their  work.  The  following  data  regarding  the  593 
teachers  from  whom  the  returns  from  the  37  towns  and  cities  above 
1,000  population  were  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  usable  were  tabu- 
lated throughout  in  such-  way  as  to  show  the  facts  regarding  those 
teachers  reporting  from  cities  of  2,000  population  or  over  in  one 
column,  and  the  corresponding  facts  from  those  teachers  reporting 
from  cities  having  a  population  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  in  another 
column : 

Table  55. — Elementary  and  high-sohool  education  of  598  elementary  school' 

Unchers. 


Time. 


Teachers 
indtles 
0(2,000 
popula- 
tion or 
over. 


Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
poputt^ 
tion  of 
from  1.000 
to  2,000. 


Total. 


ElNiKiitary  school  trainios: 
Rmml— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  Sooth  Dakota. . . . 
Town— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Oiy— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  DakoU. .  .. 
Higb-school  training: 
Town- 
Lees  than  2  Tear»— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Less  than  3  y«ars— 

In  Sooth  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Less  than  4  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  DakoU 

Four  years— 

In  South  DakoU.... 
Out  of  South  DakoU 
CttT— 

Lees  than  2  Tears— 

In  Sootn  DakoU 

Out  of  South  DakoU 

Less  than  3  years — 

In  South  DakoU 

Out  of  South  DakoU 

Less  than  4  y  ears— 

In  South  DakoU.... 
Out  of  Sooth  DakoU 

Four  years— 

In  South  DakoU 

Out  of  South  DakoU 


76 
105 


76 
62 


130 

144 


101 
107 


11 
0 


18 
12 


22 
16 


03 
119 


10 
3 


12 
15 


100 
78 


A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  number  who  received  their 
training  outside  the  State  is  almost  equal  to  the  number  who  had 
corresponding  training  within  the  State.  Almost  half  of  the  teach- 
ers studied  did  not  spend  their  early  childhood  and  take  their  train- 
iiig«in  South  Dakota. 
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TABia^  56. — a^ormal  mhofA  tra^htfing  tff  593  e1cfmfm$9/nu  miio^-iknchcr^. 


Time. 

Teachers 
indties 

df2.eeo 

popula- 
tion or 
ov«r. 

1 
Teachers 
in  cities 
havtnea 
popula- 
tion of 
from  1.000 
to  3,000. 

ToUU 

Less  than  1  year: 

In  Sooth  Dakota.^ 

21 
31 

74 
38 

43 
74 

36 

13 

12, 

36 
S 

25 

18 

4 

33 

110 
M 

HI 
M 

73 
<0 

Out  of  South  Dakota , 

One  year  but  less  than  two  years: 

in  Routh  Dakota 

Out  of  Sooth  Dakota 

ONro  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

0\\t  of  Soutrh  Dakota. . . r . , , , 

More  than  3  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Table  ^.—College  training  of  59S  elementary  ftohool-teachers. 

Time. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  pop- 
ulat  ion  or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  Cities 
havinR  a 
popnlation 
of  from 
1.000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

Less  than  one  vear: 

In  South  Dakota 

ir. 
M 

2.-) 
2< 

14 
.21 

4 
6 

4 
7 

8 
h 

7 
33 

4 

e 

3 

1 
3 

3 

1 

22 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

117 

One  year,  but  less  than  two  years: 

In  South  Dakota ^,^._ .^ 

Out  of  South  Dakota ^..,^,. 

29 

34 

Two  years,  but  less  than  three  years: 

In  South  Dakota ^ 

Out  of  South  Dakota...  .            ,,  . 

23 
34 

Three  years,  but  loss  than  four  yean?: 

In  Soul n  Dakota 

5 

Out  of  South  DakoU ..-._ 

Four  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

9 
5 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

8 

More  thanifour  vcars: 

In  South  Dakota 

3 

Out  of  South  Dakota ...                       

1 

5 

The  second  body  of  facts  necessary  to  fonning  an  -estimmte  of  the 
professional  equipment  of  any  body  of  teachers  is  a  knowledge  of 
their  teaching  experience. 

Table  5.S. — Variety  of  experience  of  59S  elementary  HdiOffl-iciiehern. 


Type  of  oxperienoe. 


Bpedafl 

Rural 

VilhM!P 

City  of  1,000 

Cjty  of  2,000  loii.ono. 
city  of  5,000  or alwve 

Total 


Cases  of  each  tyjK*  of  experience. 


rB^«%^«*ein  Teachers  In 
^'^^^f*",  ciucs  hav- 

ffiJii^l    liitionof 
«l?il  from  1.(100 


l,0K4 


Total. 


f? 

1 
4 

31 

211 

RH  , 

299 

1S7 

Wi 

277 

101 

V\7  ! 

271 

Z\-2 

20 ; 

2,.3 

T2:i 

11 

xa 

1,4M 
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3^^kBLE-50. — J^oMtioim  uoW'haid  Ity  393  olomentupy  school-teaohers. 


Potftknis. 


Teadrr  in  kinderganen 

T0adMrmflrit  grade... 

Taidis- in  first  and^Qcond  grade 

Tcacha- in  9(tQiid  grade 

Texber  in  M«oxid-«)d'  thirtl-gnule 

Tijcfaa-  in  third- grade. . . . , 

Ttifhti  in  third  aBQf(uQ/th grade 

Trachpr  in  fourth  grade 

Teadirrmfotirth  and  fifth  grade 

Teadierin  filth  grade 

Teacher  in  fifth  axid  sixth  grade 

Tncher  in  sixth  grivde 

^ha^ifix  in  sixth  and  scwith  grade. . . 

Tndier  in  seventh  grade 

Teacher  in  nventh  aiidneighth  grade. . 

Itacber  in  eighth  grade 

tm±et  in  depart  mentdhwork 

jwrfier  of  mananl  training 

iweuBi  of  donMwticacieuee......... .. 

tapervisor  of  drawing 

Sopervisor  of  drawing  and  music 

ftipervisor  of  music 

SupenriMt  of  n-ri  ting 

ittpVTlMr  of  writ  ing>aiid  music. .  „. . 

Sopenisor  of  physical  training 

Sdfemd  nmse.. ....................... . 


Ifltai 


Taadierain 
cities  of 

2,teo  popu^ 
lation  or 


Teactiersin 
cities  Ymv- 
ingapopu- 
Uation  of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000 


12 
48 
11 
32 

6 
34 
20 
32 

5 
29 
17 
27 

1 
15 

2 
12 
56 

2 

3 

4 

ill 

4 

1  ' 
5  I 
1 


427 


.Ilia 


Total. 


38 
13 
70 

i;i 

50 
7 
53 
23 
.^0 
tt 
43 
21 
41 
8 
47 
6 
32 
65 
4 
3 
4 
3 

n 

4 

2 
6 
1 


503 


Itkjnterefiting  teJiote  the  small  nninberof  Hupervisors  tof  drawing, 
there  l)eing  only  (four  in  tlie  Si7  cities.  Tihe  .amount  :of  attention  ;gi^^en 
to  muffle,  .as  indacafled  by  ithe  number  .of  enrpervisors  employed,  is 
urach  greater.  Writing  uses  the  time  of  but  four  supervisors,*  and 
domestic  science  employs  but  three  teachers  in  tbee  .etementairy  «diools, 
while  there  is  but  one  teacher  reporting  who  scheduled  herself  as  a 
school  nurse. 


Table  60. — Salaries  of  59S  elementary  sehool-teachrrs. 


Amount. 


]«stht!if»fio 

SMH99 

J^Vfttl.OOO. 
^ispirting. 

T«tal.„ 


Teachers 

Teachers 

In  cities 

in  cities  of 

ha\iQ>;  a 

2.000  popu- 
lation or 

population 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 

2,000. 

1 

2 

» 

fO 

MO 

SI 

128 

13 

<>;'> 

3 

30 

I  1 

3{ 

•^  ; 

2 

3  ' 

47(i  I 


m, 


Total. 


3 
8« 
221 
141 
68 
31 
36 
5 


603 
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It  is  seen  that  the  income  of  the  hirger  number  of  the  teachers 
Teporting  falls  between  $630  and  $809.  Reference  to  the  table  show- 
ing the  positions  now  held  by  the  teachers  studied  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  36  who  are  receiving .  above  $1,000  are  in  all  probability 
principals  of  schools. 

Table  61. — Living  cjrpcnscH  of  oDS  elementary  school-tcachcra  for  the  sehool  year. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

indties 

in  cities  or 

having  a 

Amount. 

2,000  popu- 

population 

ToUl. 

lation  or 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 
2.000. 

At  home  

26 
6 

14 
5 

40 

L«es  than  $180 

11 

Si80-4224 

18 
140 
212 

25 

32 
83 
11 
21 

50 

S22&-$299 

223 

S300  or  above 

223 

Not  reporting 

M 

Total 

427 

166 

MS 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers 
report  an  expense  of  above  $225  per  year.  Indeed,  the  number  re-, 
porting  an  expense  from  $225  to  $300  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
number  reporting  that  it  is  above  $300.  It  will  be  observed  that  46 
made  no  report.  It  was  their  judgment  that  this  was  too  private  a 
matter  to  be  reported.  Thus  certain  data  were  withheld  which  must 
be  in  hand  if  the  arguments  necessary  to  secure  increased  salaries 
are  to  be  brought  to  bear  effectively  on  those  having  in  charge  the 
regulation  of  salaries. 

Table  62. — Distrihution  of  593  elementartt  Hclwohteaehers  living  at  home  or 

elsewhere. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

m  cities  of 

havinc  a 

Place  of  residence. 

2,000  popu- 
lation  or 

populatiGO 

Total. 

of  from 

over. 

1.000  to 
2,000. 

In  home  town 

177 

248 

2 

67 
108 

1 

234 

Not  in  home  town 

3fi6 

Not  reporting 

3 

Total  teachers 

427 

160 

W 

Almost  three-fifths  are  nonresident  teachers  in  the  community 
where  they  are  at  work.  This  is  a  factor,  of  course,  making  it  neces- 
.sary  that  the  wages  of  teachers  should  be  in  keeping  w  ith  the  added 
expense  by  reason  of  teaching  where  they  can  not  live  at  home. 
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Table  63. — DisMbution  in  age  of  593  elementary  school-teachers. 


•  Years  of  age. 

Teachers 
In  cities  of 
2.000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 
In  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

m  nr  lA!«th^f|  2n. ,                                                          ,.,,.,, 

6 

5 

15 

31 

35 

43 

42 

3S 

29 

21 

21 

17 

14 

7 

5 

12 
9 
2 
16 
10 
7 
2 
3 
5 
4 
9 
22 

427 

4 

10 

15 

15 

11 

24 

13 

11 

11 

7 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

7 

21 

15 

22 

30 

23 

46 

34 

46 

Tk 

67 

aft 

55 

27 

49 

2* 

40 

» 

V 

10  .  ..                                                                         

28 

31 

24 

12 

18 

XJ....                

0 

14. 

•7 

35 

17 

as - 

10 

17    .  .           

3 

3A 

16 

3» »     

2 

12 

40. 

7 

41 

2 

42 

i 

4 

«1 

5 

44..  

I 

3 

5 

#5  or  moTB 

18 

Koirrportin^ 

25 

Total  teachers 

166 

593 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  the  median  age  of  teachers  in 
cities  of  1,000  to  2,000  is  26  years,  while  that  in  cities  of  above  2,000 
b  28  years.     Following  the  age  of  32,  the  number  drops  very  rapidly. 

Tjukuc  64. — Distribttiion  of  single  and  marrivd  teachers  among  59S  elementary 

school-teachers. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

In  cities 

in  cities  of 

having  a 

Married  relaUon. 

2,000  popu- 

population 

Total. 

lation  or 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

Sjfii^e    

394 

25 

6 

2 

152 

8 
6 

546 

Ifsirrel                  

33 

Wulow 

lr2 

X<K  r4[M)Ttlnf .  , , 

2 

T#>tc.I  t«icher< 

427 

166 

593 

Tabus  65. — Distribution  of  answers  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  593  elc- 
tncntary  school  teachers  expect  to  continue  teaching. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

In  cities 

in  cities  of 

having  a 

IntenUons. 

2,000  popu- 

population 

Total. 

lation  or 

of  from 

over. 

1.000  to 
2,000. 

96 
51 
10 
9 

Will  continue 

252 
110 
45 
20 

34^ 

H^  in  not  Continue 

lf*l 

rodecki^d 

55 

Noi  reporting 

29 

Total  teachers 

4E7 

106 

593 
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The  mimber  *wh®  ^will  met  cemtimie,  ^or  -wko  ^aose  m  doi&t,  shows 
the  largeness  odf  the  problem  of  developing  a  fundamental  concern 
for  the  busmesBiof  teaching  in  the  body  of  teachers  under  study. 

Tabije  06. — "Bis^ribufion  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  continuing  or  diacontinuinff 
tcavliino  by  593  elementary  school-teachers. 


Reasons. 


Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


Tea<*er8 
In  cities 
haTlnga 
population 
of  from 
l;000to 
2,000. 


Total. 


like  the  work 

Influenced  by  salary 

Preparation 

Support 

Prefer  it  to  other  work 

Too  hard  work 

Health 

On  account  of  the  war 

Marriage 

Patriotic  duty  to  remain 

Go  to  school  or  change  occupation 
Not  reporttiK 


129 

46 

4S 

15 

29 

5 

3 

2 

7 

1 

106 

36 


23  ! 

16  1 

■4  ' 

1 : 


ITO 
C9 
64 
19 

:ix 

9 
4 
2 
9 
1 
119 
89 


Those  who  are  discontinuing  assign  in  the  main  two  significant 
reasons— ^continuing  education  and  changing  the  occupation. 

Table   67. — Organization  lin  Achioh   the  59S   elementary  sohocfl^teaahers    hold 

memberships. 


Teachers 
in  dties  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 
inciUes 
having  a  - 
population 
of  from 
1,060  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

South  Dakota  "Education  Association 

321 

16 

4 

6 

3 

82 

16 

27 

253 

17 

16 

4 

6 

100 
3 
2 
1 
2 
7 

26 
8 

M 
5 
4 
2 

421 

District  Ediieation  Association 

19 

National  Educattion  Association. . ..          .        

6 

National  Music  Association 

6 

State  Music  Association 

5 

Parent- Teacher  Association  or  Mother's  Club 

89 

Reading  Circle 

42 

Local  Study  Club 

3o 

Red  Cross 

317 

22 

Young  \v<mi«m's  rbn'stian  Associaljioii ...  .     . . 

17 

Women's  Clubs ..  . 

6 

Miscellaneous 

6 

Not  one  of  these  organizations  succeeded  in  enrolling  every  teacher. 
The  South  Dakota  Education  Association  came  nearest  it,  with  421, 
and  the  ]Ked  Cross  come  next,  with  317. 

The  teacher's  disposition  to  grow  and  to  take  her  work  seriously 
may  be  measured  somewhat  by  the  investment  he  makes  in  pro- 
fessional helps  and  by  the  amount  of  reading  and  studying  he  does. 

The  total  number  of  books  reported  by  all  concerned  was  108. 
Of  the  entire  list  of  books,  18  were  mentioned  by  but  two  teachers, 
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ftte  t9  ^pme  marttifloed  %^  kiut  fOBfe.  1%te  )i9e^k  inentifmed  by  most 
taehers  was  Strayer  and  Norswarthy^s  **How  to  Teach."  It  was 
listed  by  61  teachers.  Tlie  six  most  fpeqiiently  mentioned  books,  with 
the  fraqacBoiies  4)tf  aasei^ion,  are  as  follows :  ^ 

H*w  to  Teai^  Stniyer  jrad  Norsworthy . 61 

Mfttivatio*  «*  Scbool  f^ork,  Wilson  and  Wilson ." 51) 

Trtchin?  the  Ccmimon   Branches,   Charters , 42 

S'-too!  Measurement,  Bagley 86 

Mow  to  Study,  McMurry ^ 

•Wializing  the  ChHd,  Dynes 22 

Taile  68. — Kind^  of  boobs  read  and  distribution  of  this  reading  among  599 
(Qementary  acUool-teachers. 


Teadiers 

!P»achen 

inoitleB 

In  dties  of 

haviii{;a 

K^oa^oCWok.                                             1 

:S,OiOpopo- 

Pets]. 

lation  or 

of  from 

4>ver. 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

f'ims, 

33 
80 
367 
90 
104 
118 

17 
34 
90 
£9 
25 
21 

50 

^tflrks  and  story  telUng 

114 

F^Qks  on  wfaool  subjects  or  toxfboolu 

457 

Phn  or  devk«  books 

158 

fir'moee'books 

129 

139 

fatal 

801 

246 

1,047 

It  is  serioQsly  to  be  regreitted  ihat  only  50  teachers  out  of  593  men- 
tion any  Idook  deaKag  with  games;  and  only  114,  any  dealing  with 
Jturies  and  story  telling.  Even  the  number  of  teachers  mentioning 
W)ks  on  school  subjects  or  textbooks  iis  only  457 — 136  less  than  the 
u<al  number  reporting.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  number 
of  teachers  reporting  with  reference  to  all  the  kinds  of  books  listed 
i^i  but  1,104 — less  than  two  books  per  teacher.  Undoubtedh^  some 
provision  should  be  made  whereby  it  is  possible  to  insure  that  every 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  every  year  invest  a  few  dollars  in 
inodesm  books  wihich  (dicmld  be  a  help  to  her  in  her  daily  duties,  and 
l^ewise  to  ixisure  that  these  books  are  understandingly  read. 

The  six  magazines  most  frequently  mentioned,  together  with  the 
frequencies  of  mention,  are  as  follows: 

'•onnal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans 300 

^t^Tary  nicest 108 

^^ent  Events  Magaaine 108 

National  Geographic  Magazine 102 

Mmary  Education... 77 

^'fiw^cim  liagasBine 56 

» TiRse  are  recwnt  Stat©  Reading  Circle  books. 
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Table  C9. — Character  of  magazines  read,  together  xjoith  the  frequency  of  their 
use  among  59^  elementary  school  tcaehers. 


Type  of  magazine. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 

over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

Educational  Journals 

92 
352 

79 
286 

38 
152 
124 

65 

130 

School  devices  and  special  subjects 

504 

Current  literature  and  political 

203 

Fiction  and  mlscelianeo*is 

351 

Total 

809 

379 

1.188 

Section  5— ATTRACTING  POWER  OF  TOWN  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

One  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  enrolls  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  community.  The 
following  tables  show  the  enrollment  of  the  school  population  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota : 

Table  lO.^-Cities  of  over  2,000  populatUyn. 


Oily. 

Total  school 
census. 

Total  ele. 
mentary  and 
hieh-8chool 
enrollment. 

Peroentage 
of  enroll- 
ment 
to  census. 

1 

4,996 
2,986 
2  480 
2,103 
1  443 
1,112 
1,065 
1,034 
745 
670 

3,813 
2,162 
1,529 
1,579 
1,300 

790 
673 
506 

76.3 

2 

72. 4 

8 

61.7 

4 

75.1 

6 

90.1 

7 

92.3 

8 

79.3 

9 

76. 1 

12 

90.3 

14 

75. 5 

Tabij-:  71.— Towns  of  1,000  to  2,000  population. 


Town. 

Total  school 
census. 

Total  ele. 
menT4UT  and 
high^chool 
enrollment. 

Percentage 
of  enroll- 
ment 
to  school 
census. 

1 

734 
650 
482 
429 
452 
329 
348 
310 

530 
456 
393 
435 
391 
179 
299 
280 

72.7 

4 

80. 2 

6 

81.1 

7 

100.1 

13 

86.4 

15 

54.4 

20 

859 

21 

90.0 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cities  of  above  2,000  population  vary 
in  their  enrollment  of  the  census  population  from  above  90  per  cent 
in  cities  6,  7,  and  12  to  as  low  as  61.7  per  cent  in  city  No.  3,  while 
the  range  in  the  towns  is  from  above  100  per  cent  to  as  low  as  54.4 
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per  cent.  To  measure  with  carefnl  justice  the  extent  to  which  each 
town  and  city  is  meeting  its  responsibility  for  the  education  of  its 
children,  other  data  than  those  at  hand  are  needed.  Manifestly,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  towns  and  cities  enrolling  such  a  low  percentage 
of  the  children  are  not  meeting  their  responsibility  adequately.  One 
factor  which  operates  heavily  in  some  communities  in  reducing  the 
public-school  enrollment  is  the  parochial-school  enrollment.  To  the 
extent  that  this  factor  enters  in,  the  public  schools  are  blameless. 
Town  7,  enrolling  over  100  per  cent  of  its  school  census,  evidently 
enrolls  many  children  from  outside  the  town  or  is  gj'owing  rapidly. 
The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  ages  and 
grades  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota.  The  percentage  of 
retardation  runs  very  high  in  all  grades  above  the  first  in  the  towns 
of  less  than  2,000  population,  and  in  all  grades  above  the  second  in 
the  cities  of  over  2,000  population. 
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Section  6.  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  OF  SOUTH 

DAKOTA, 

Legal  requirements  and  the  course  of  study, — The  subjects  taught 
and  the  special  activities  or  special  days  and  events  observed  or  com- 
memorated in  the  towns  and  cities  are  regulated  by  statute.  Chapter 
214  of  the  session  laws  of  1917  (see  sec.  138  of  the  Laws  of  South 
Dakota)  specifies  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  in  the  following  branches  in  the  several  grades 
in  which  each  may  be  required : 

Reading:,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  primary  language  and  EngUA 
grammar,  liistory  of  the  United  States,  history  of  South  Dakota,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  with  special  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics  In  their  effect  upon  the  human  system,  civil  government,  and  draw- 
ing, and  such  other  branches,  including  high-school  subjects,  as  the  electors  of 
the  district  at  the  annual  election  may  have  ordered. 

This  general  provision  is  added  to  by  various  enactments  whereby 
the  elements  of  vocal  music,  including,  when  practical,  singing  of 
simple  music  by  rote,  shall  be  taught. 

Moral  instruction  intende<l  to  Impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupils  the  Im- 
portance of  truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  and  respect  for 
honest  labor,  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  to  old  age  shall  be 
given  by  every  teacher  in  public  service  in  the  State. 

There  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  In  addition  to  other 
branches  of  study  as  now  prescribeil,  a  system  of  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  proper  officers  are  authorized  and  em- 
powered in  their  discretion  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  necessary  expense  of  a  proper  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  each  year. 

The  law  also  requires  that  on  September  28,  or  on  the  school  day 
in  each  year  thereafter  nearest  that  date,  Frances  Willard  Day  shall 
be  observed  in  the  different  public  schools  of  the  State,  one-quarter 
of  the  school  day  being  set  apart  for  instruction  and  appropriate 
exercises  in  patriotism,  civic  improvement,  the  history  and  benefits 
of  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  prohibitory 
laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

An  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  report  of  1916,  page  305,  holds 
that  the  board  of  education  has  authority  to  provide  for  instruction 
in  manual  training  and  domestic  science;  also  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  study.  Chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1917  provides  that  the  board  of 
education  in  each  city  constituting  a  municipal  corporation  of  the 
first  or  second  class,  in  addition  to  the  inherent  and  other  powers 
now  vested  in  such  board,  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  uniform  system  of  instruction  in  the  grades  to  and  including  the 
eighth,  in  substantial  conformity  to  the  course  of  study  adopted  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  establish  and  maintain  kinder- 
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gjuten  departments,  courses  in  physical  training,  courses  of  study 
and  practice  in  vocaticHial  training. 

Observations  on  the  course  of  study. — The  courses  of  study  in  use 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  were  investigated  in  light 
of  the  legal  provisions  and  requii'ements  above  set  forth.  In  the  22 
towns  below  2,000  population,  but  three  reported  any  course  of  study 
fiirections  in  use  other  than  those  provided  in  the  State  course  of 
study.  One  of  these  merely  issued  three  pages  of  typewritten  direc- 
tions in  language  and  grammar.  Another  city  reported  a  total  of 
dx  typewritten  pages  supplementing  the  State  course  of  study,  one 
ptge  being  devested  to  reading  and  literature,  one  to  language  and 
srammar,  one  to  arithmetic,  one  to  geography,  and  two  to  history. 
A  third  town  reported  a  course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  State 
course,  consisting  of  60  typewritten  pages. 

In  the  15  cities  above  2,000  population,  seven  reported  course  of 
^udy  directions  in  addition  to  the  State  course  of  study.  With  one 
exception,  however,  this  material  was  all  issued  in  typewritten  form. 
In  cities  1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  the  typewritten  material  was  organized  by 
grades.    In  cities  2  and  9,  the  organization  was  by  subjects. 

The  following  comments  by  cities  are  descriptive  of  the  course  of 
study  situation  in  these  places: 

Citf/  JVo.  1  issued  extensive  mimeographed  outlines  providing  ref- 
erence helps  for  pirpils  and  teachers  and  indicating  text  omissions 
and  text  enrichments.  Objective  standards  were  suggested  only  in 
the  subject  of  writing.  There  was  evidence  in  this  course  of  study 
that  the  teachers  had  participated  rather  liberally  in  the  development 
of  the  details. 

In  city  No,  2  complete  mimeographed  outlines  in  all  subjects 
were  provided.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  complete  set  of  out- 
lines was  not  furnished  to  each  teacher,  there  being  but  one  com- 
plete set  for  a  building.  Each  teacher  was  furnished  only  with 
the  outlines  for  the  subjects  taught  by  her.  These  outlines  pro- 
vided ample  reference  in  the  various  subjects  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. In  the  examination  of  these  outlines  at  the  superintendent's 
office  the  following  notes  were  made:  In  reading,  each  child  is 
encouraged  to  read  extensively,  and  an  ample  amount  of  material  is 
supplied  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  very  largely  what  he  likes. 
In  arithmetic  the  addition  combinations  to  10  were  to  be  taught  in 
the  fir^  grade.  Omissions  of  obsolete  material  in  arithmetic  were 
not  very  liberally  specified,  although  the  language  of  the  directions 
fiives  teachers  freedom  to  make  omissions  according  to  their  judg- 
ment. The  geography  course  of  study  placed  large  emphasis  on 
iLsing  such  means  as  picture  illustrations,  construction,  and  so  on, 
as  a  means  of  rendering  the  work  concrete.  The  language  course 
of  study  gave  detailed  directions  in  reference  to  a  wide  use  of  stories, 
TOSSS**— 18 12 
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but  specified. tbe  use  of  the  book  rather  ^xteAstviely.  Tbeie  ^i^as 
little  formal  grammar  before  the  sereiMth  grade,  but  after  tJiat  large 
quantities  of  material  now  considered  f unctiodesg  were  r«}uired  to 
be  toughi.  The  physaol<3|gy  and  hygieoe  outline  was  excellent,  eaa- 
phasis  being  directed  to  producing  action  attd  forjening  habits  rather 
than  to  the  mere  teaching  of  facts  to  be  rMncmberecL  The  indus- 
trial and  fine  arts  outiine  was  quite  d^ailed  for  the  first  sev^i 
grades.  The  art  outline  provided  fw  picture  study.  The  aim  of 
the  industrial  arts  outline  was  to  enable  the  children  to  iaiow  how 
the  world's  work  is  done. 

There  were  committees  of  tiiree  or  moi^  to  give  attention  to  ihe 
emirse  of  study  in  each  of  the  following  subjects :  Beading^  lanffliiige, 
geography,  arithmetic,  physiology,  history  and  civics,  nature  study 
tind  school  gardens,  music,  drawing.  The  bulletin  announcing  these 
committees  su^ests  they  should  meet  about  once  in  two  weeks. 
The  plan  of  working  was  the  gathering  of  data  in  refer^ice  to  ajctual 
practice  and  the  gathering  of  sources  of  inspiration  and  guidance. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  study  of  courses  of  study  and 
practices  in  other  systems.  Such  hooks  as  the  comjnitte€«  might  need 
access  to  were  to  be  provided  by  the  board  of  education. 

With  provision  made  for  working  coc^eratively,  it  was  surpris- 
ing to  find  so  little  evidence  of  motives  for  work,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, results  expected,  illustrations  of  results  secured.  While  not 
operative  as  yet,  the  superint^ident  assured  me  that  standard  scales 
for  the  measurement  of  i^esults  secured  were  coming  more  and  more 
into  use  and  that  he  was  hoping  to  be  able  to  indicate  the  results 
expected  in  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reading  in  terms  of 
objective  standards. 

In  city  No.  4  coui*ses  were  available  in  reading  and  literature 
amounting  to  10  i>ag^9  i^  writing  amounting  to  one  page,  in  history 
amounting  to  one  page,  and  in  nature  study  amounting  to  two  pages. 
Within  these  limits  it  is  evident  that  there  was  merely  space  to  indi- 
cate the  text  to  be  used  and  the  scope  to  be  covered. 

In  city  No,  7,  while  the  tyi>ewritten  course  was  brief,  it  was  good 
in  the  reference  list  if  supplied  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupila 

The  course  of  study  in  the  other  three  cities  merely  specified  the 
iKJoks  to  be  used  and  the  limits  to  be  covered.  In  their  reports  re- 
garding their  practice  two  superintendents  indicated  that  the  course 
of  study  is  supplemented  monthly  by  outlines.  In  so  far  as  access 
was  had  to  any  of  tliese  outlines  they  merely  indicated  any  modi- 
fications from  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  pages  or  chapters  to 
be  covered. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  use  that  the  work  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is  for 
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4ll  practical  f>uj7poses  direckKl  by  ithe  Slate  eourse  of  study,  which 
was  prepared,  ^wltli  the  thought  of  giving  such  general  directions  as 
inight  be  foUo^ved.  fcy  all  schools  of  all  types  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
msBS  of  the  Jaw^   regarding  what  should  be  taught  in  the  pubUc 
sdiools  of  South  X>aIcota.   Owing  to  the  snmll-size  of  the  towns  under 
2^  population    and  of  nuiny  of  those  above  2,000  population,  it 
©ay  be  that  the  4Bxpense  of  printing  a  course  of  study  baaed  upon 
the  State  oourse  of  study  but  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
commxuuty  served  is  too  great    If  that  he  true,  it  would  seem  that 
local  initiative  in.  supplementii^  the  course  of  study  might  be  greatly 
aifiooraged  if  the  State  <M)urse  were  issued  especially  for  the  use  of 
towns  aad  .cities  in  loose*leaf  f cann,  so  that  detailed  additions  to  the 
work  suggested  might  .easily  be  inade.    Much  help  could  be  brought 
to  teacbeTS  if  a  page  could  be  inserted  wherever  necessary  supplying 
fiources  of  help  ^hich  should  be  made  available  to  teachers  and 
pupils,  lesson  outlines  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers,  illustrations 
of  TesxQta  exx^sected  for  the  ^idance  of  the  teadiers,  method  sugges- 
tions  and  games  and  devices  for  ,the  guidance  of  the  teachers,  ways 
]     of  motivatiug  work  for  »the  teacher's  assistance,  problem  procedure 
in  teaching,  socialized  possibilities  for  the  assistance  and  guidance  of 
the  teachers.     This  same  form  of  issue  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
superintendent,  as  standard  tests  are  applied  to  the  results  secured, 
to  issne  tentative  objective  standards  to  be  inserted  in  the  course  of 
study  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  the  various  grades  and  subjects. 
In  view  of  the  above  facts  showing  that  the  State  course  of  study 
16  essentially  the  guide  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  towns  and 
cities   of  South  Dakota,  all  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  for 
ixnproveinent  of  the  State  course  of  study  indicated  elsewhere  apply 
here.     JFiu'tber,  in  towns  and  cities  more  intimate  adaptations  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  comnnmities  should  be  expected.     These  communi- 
ties pay  salaries  -emibling  them  to  secure  leadership  capable  of  diag- 
nosing community  needs  and  of  establisliing  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  them.    Also,  where  larger  numbers  of  pupils  are  congre- 
^ted,  as  in  towns  and  cities,  differentiations  to  suit  the  needs  of 
special  abilities  and  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  are  economically 
possible  to  an  extent  that^oee  not  obtain  in  rural  communities  served 
by  one-room  schools.    Actually,  therefore,  the  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  State  eourse  of  study  could  not  be  considered  detailed 
and  searching  enough  ?to  supply  all  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
which  should  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  course  of  study  in 
towns  and  cities. 
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Section  7.  SOCIALIZING  THE   SCHOOLS   IN   THB  TOWNS  AND    CITISS 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA, 

Socialhation  of  schooh  defined. — The  large  objective  in  progres- 
sive modern  oducation  evidently  is  the  socialization  of  the  school. 
While  it  is  becoming  rather  common  for  educators  and  teachers  to 
state  this  as  the  object  of  their  endeavors,  there  is  not  an  overwhelm- 
ing uniformity  as  to  their  meaning.    It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  what  a  socialized  school  or  school  system  is. 
A  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  knows  when  a  railway  is  electri- 
fied, he  knows  the  essentials  of  a  modern  house,  he  knows  something 
about  when  a  suit  of  clothes  is  in  style ;  but  the  question  as  to  what 
we  mean  by  a  socialized  school  or  as  to  when  a  school  is  socialized 
needs  a  detailed  and  concrete  answer,  that  the  public  which  suppK)rts 
the  public-school  system  may  definitely  understand  the  answer  when 
they  are  told  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  improve  the  public  schools 
by  socializing  them  more  adequately. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  a  socialized  school  is  an  institu- 
tion so  organized  that  its  work  and  activities  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  such  that  the  result  is  immediately  and  directly  a  func- 
tional product.  In  other  words,  the  pupil  of  a  school  so  equipped 
should  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  customary  social  and  civic  relation- 
ships. He  should  be  able  to  share  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the 
working  world,  and  satisfactorily  discharge  the  duties  which  fall  to 
him. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South 
Dakota  in  socializing  the  schools  can  only  be  discussed  briefly  be- 
cause of  the  limits  of  this  survey.  The  discussion  is  presented  under 
the  proper  heads  in  setting  forth  the  essentials  of  a  socialized  school. 
Briefly  stated,  these  essentials  are  as  follows:  Right  objectives,  ap- 
propriate subject  matter  in  each  of  the  school  subjects,  proper  stand- 
ards of  discipline  and  control  and  of  attainment  in  work,  appropriate 
methods  of  teaching  and  management,  satisfactory  results. 

T?ie  ohjertives  of  the  socialized  sehool. — The  first  essential  of  a 
socialized  school  is  a  body  of  objectives  for  its  guidance  which,  if 
realized  in  its  children,  will  fit  them  for  successful  social  service. 
Everything  that  is  done  in  planning  all  the  details  of  a  school  must 
find  its  justification  in  the  effort  of  the  school  to  realize  the  objectives 
set  up.  The  socialized  school  accepts  as  its  general  objective  the 
training  of  the  oncoming  citizens  for  social  efficiency.  What  this 
involves  may  perhaps  be  most  adequately  presented  in  a  brief  space 
in  the  following  table: 
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TABTJ5  74. — Social  efficiency:  The  objective  of  modem  education. 


elBciency. 

Planes  of  efflciency. 

Phases  of  olTiciency. 

Knowl- 
edge. 

Habits 
and 

Atti- 
tudes. 

Ability  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
regardless 
of  how  it 
affects 
others. 

AbiUty  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
and  not  in- 
terfere with 
welfare  of 
others. 

Ability  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
and  aid 

of  oMiers. 

1.  Vital: 

Health  and  physical  develop- 
ment  

2.  VocationaL- 

AcricaltUTBl.  industrial,  com- 
merdal,  professional,  and  do- 
iiMStic 

3.  ATocatinnal: 

Richt  use  of  Individual  and  so- 
iiiMnlnnrr                   ,  . 

1 

4.  Civic: 

American  and  world  citizenship 

1        1          1 

1                   t 

5.  Moral: 

ManlitT  and  religion,  hicluding 
socialservioe 

1 

1 

1  ■' 

As  the  above  table  shows,  involved  in  the  large  dbjective  of  the 
Khool's  work  are  five  phases  of  efficiency — health  or  vital,  vocational, 
avocationul  or  leisure,  civic,  moral,  and  religious.  These  descriptive 
tonns  are  so  concrete  that  detailed  explanation  is  unnecessary. 

Concrete  and  satisfactory  programs  for  the  development  of  each 
of  these  phases  of  efficiency  must  be  established  in  light  of  the  in- 
gredients entering  into  each  of  them.  These  the  table  shows  to  be 
knowledge,  habits  and  skills,  and  attitudes.  Further  discussion  as  to 
the  content  of  this  terminology  is  unnecessary. 

Not  only  must  we  strive  earnestly  to  provide  for  all  phases  of  the 
child^s  efficiency  and  for  the  ingredients  essential  to  efficiency,  but 
educators  generally  must  be  guided  in  reference  to  the  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  of  their  work  by  a  knowledge  of  the  different  planes 
of  efficiency  on  which  oncoming  citizens  may  stop  in  their  develop- 
nient.  Manifestly,  the  ideal  which  should  guide  education  is  to  raise 
every  citizen  possible  to  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency. 

The  basis  for  measuring  the  extent  to  which  the  guiding  objectives 
in  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  meet  the  requirements  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  socialized  school  is  the  data  gathered  from  the  State 
course  of  study,  the  outlines  issued  in  certain  towns  and  cities 
to  supplement  the  State  course  of  study,  and  the  bulletins  issued  by 
the  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  supervisory  staffs  in  directing 
Ihe  execution  of  the  course  of  study.  The  Stat^  course  of  study 
implies  the  aims  or  objectives  in  teaching  the  various  subjects  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  states  them  specifically,  although  this  course 
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compares  favorably  with  the  avera^  course  of  study  in  its  attention 
to  defining  aims  and  objectives  in  the  subjects  of  geography,  arith- 
metic, language  and  grammar,  and  physiology  and  hygiene.  No  course 
of  study  as  yet  has  attempted  to  show  with  reference  to  each  subject 
just  what  its  teaching  should  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  each 
phase  of  eflSciency — vital,  vocational,  avocational,  civic,  moral,  and 
religious;  nor  has  any  course  of  study  yet  attempted  to  indicate  just 
what  knowledge,  just  what  habits  and  skills,  and  just  what  attitudes 
should  result  from  the  teaching  of  each  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
Evidently,  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  phases  of  efficiency  to  be 
ministered  to  through  teaching  and  of  the  ingredients  to  be  estab- 
lished is  desirable. 

The  State  course  of  study  in  physiology  and  hygiene  is  a  fairly 
satisfactory  model  from  the  standpoint  of  stated  aims  in  t^u^hing  of 
what  all  courses  of  study  should  do.  Even  it,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently detailed  and  specific  Preceding  the  directions  for  the  work 
of  each  year,  however,  the  aim  is  indicated.  The  following  sen- 
tences wiU  illustrate:  The  aim  in  the  work  of  the  fourth  year  is — 

to  strengthen  the  child  in  habite  of  right  living ;  to  make  him  act  automaticoUy 
in  the  matter  of  ^earing  for  himself;  and  to  give  him  understanding,  in  so  far 
as  he  is  capable  of  knowing,  about  the  necessity  of  precaution  in  every  case  of 
danger ;  to  correlate  the  work  in  tills  subject  with  the  work  in  every  other  sub- 
ject in  such  way  that  there  may  be  no  sharp  distinctions. 

The  aim  of  the  sixth  year  work  is — 

to  have  the  pupil  get  an  Idea  of  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  help  to  main- 
tain health. 

The  aim  of  the  eighth  year  work  is — 

to  fix  definitely  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  real  value  of  a  sound  body  and  a 
sound  mind.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  that  good  health  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world ;  that  his  success  in  life  wiU  depend  largely  upon  his  abiUty  to  do  his 
part  of  the  world's  work,  and  that  his  ability  to  do  his  part  will  dei>end  en- 
tirely upon  his  physical  and  mental  fitness. 

The  aims  as  stated  are  not  quoted  in  full,  but  the  sentences  quoted 
are  illustrative  of  the  definiteness  with  which  the  aims  in  the  teach- 
ing of  physiology  and  hygiene  are  indicated. 

The  failure  of  a  course  of  study  to  state  aims  adequately  may  bo 
somewhat  satisfactorily  atoned  for  if  the  concrete  results  expected 
are  fully  illustrated.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  State  course  of 
study  is  lacking.  It  does  this  most  adequately  in  the  subjects  of 
arithmetic  and  language  and  grammar.  Even  in  those  subjects,  how- 
ever, the  results  expected  should  be  detailed  much  more  fully,  and 
illustrations  easily  understood  by  the  average  teacher  should  be 
provided. 

The  failure  of  a  course  of  study  to  indicate  aims  and  objectives  in 
accordance  with  the  terminology  employed  in  the  table  above  may 
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be  f iirlj  adequatelj  wet  by  itiultoHUog-objeeUve  standards,  such  as  the 
application  of  the  standard  tests  in  arithmetic,  writing,  spelling,  geog- 
raphy, Jaziguage,  and  silent  reading  has  made  it  possihle  to  establish. 
11^  lixnitation  in  xelying  upon  the  indicatioa  of  objective  standards 
is  that  they  are  osoi  available  for  all  the  subjects  and  are  not  appli- 
cable to  .all  j^ses  of  the  subject  matter  in  any  subject,  nor  to  all  of 
the  outcomes  ^ssenstkl  .to  s<icial  efficiency.  The  State  coui^se  of  study^ 
howe\ser^  has  Aot  supplemented  its  failure  to  state  aims  and  objec- 
tives adequately  by  the  indication  -of  objective  standards.  Only  one 
city  reports  having  supplemented  the  Stale  courie  of  study  by  kidi- 
eating  objective  standards  as  a  guide  to  its  teachers.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  in  the  immediate  future,  as  the  result  of  the  initiative  on 
the  part  of  superintendents  and  teachers  and  as  the  result  of  the 
cooperative  research  work  done  by  the  Northern  Normal  and  In- 
dusljrial  School,  .tentative  objective  standards  will  be  available  in 
many  of  the  towns  and  -cities  ior  ^bhe  guiidance  of  teachern  in  their 
work. 

The  subject  mutter  of  the  sodaUzed  school. — 'The  second  essential 
of  the  ^jcialized  school  is  an  appropriate  body  of  subject  matter  and 
an  appropriate  body  of  opportunities  and  activitiee  thrmigh  which 
the  objecti\Tas  of  the  school  may  be  realized.  Many  careful  and  ex- 
tended studies  of  the  last  two  years  have  made  it  clear  that  only 
those  materials  which  have  large  value  in  relation  to  the  outcomes 
sought  tJirough  education  should  be  retained  in  the  curriculum. 
The  criticisms  of  the  content  of  the  State  course  of  study  appearing 
elsewhere  apply  here,  and  need  not  be  repeated- 
It  can  not  be  considered,  however,  that  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  socialization  of  the  curriculum  for  the  towns  and 
cities  of  South  Dakota  until  all  obsolete,  f unctionless  subject  matter 
has  beeai  elimisiated  therefrom,  nor  until  «ud^  enrichments  of  the 
corricuhun  have  been  made  as  modern  progress  in  all  fields  of  knowl- 
edge make  possible.  The  various  studies  (particularly  those  in  Part 
I  of  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  yearbooks  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Study  ai  Education,  being  tlie  rej>orts  of  the 
NatKmal  Education  Association  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time 
pertaining  to  minimal  essentials  in  the  elementary  school  subjects) 
ure  available  as  guides  in  determining  the  subject  matter  which 
ehould  be  taAigh^  in  the  various  elementary  school  subjects.  It  can 
not  be  eonsidcA'ed  that  any  final  studies  have  been  made,  but  no 
eourse  of  study  which  is  not  fonnulated  with  due  regard  for  the 
reeomjoendations  in  the  efforts  above  referred  to — io  fonnulate 
minima]  essentials— can  properly  be  considered  to  be  socialized  to 
the  extent  even  that  ds  possible  with  present  knowledge. 

From  the  standpoint  of  desirable  difl'erentijitio.is  in   the  upper 
grades,  the  curriculum  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is 
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liardly  satisfactory.  As  was  pointed  out  elsewhere,  no  community^ 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  a  junior  high  school.  The  opportunities 
offered,  with  slight  exceptions,  in  three  cities  to  the  pupils  in  the 
upper  grades  are  the  traditional  seventh  and  eighth  grade  course  of 
study  in  use  in  all  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  enabling  the  pupils  of  these  grades 
to  elect  work  in  keeping  not  oiily  with  their  abilities  and  dominant 
interests,  but  in  keeping  with  their  immediate  educational  and  voca- 
tional intentions.  In  view  of  the  varying  differences  in  children^ 
provision  is  not  made  adequately  by  the  traditional  uniform  course 
of  study. 

The  standards  of  the  socialized  school. — The  third  essential  of  the 
socialized  school  is  the  standards  needed  for  guidance  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  school.  These  standards  are  of  three  kinds,  at  least:  (1) 
Those  pertaining  to  discipline;  (2)  those  pertaining  to  equipment; 
and  (3)  those  pertaining  to  attainment  in  work. 

The  standards  of  discipline  to  be  maintained  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  to  be  enforced  are  not  discussed  in  the  State  course  of 
study,  nor  in  any  of  the  bulletins  of  any  of  the  superintendents  in- 
cluded in  this  study.  These  standards  can  only  be  judged,  therefore, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  schools  visited.  Of  the  107  teachers  seen  at 
work  in  their  classrooms  by  the  observer,  there  were  but  five  cases  of 
poor  discipline,  in  which  the  school  was  "running  riot."  In  the 
other  schools  there  was  what  is  called  "  good  order."  Thepupils  were 
quiet  and  were  busy  about  their  work.  The  number  of  schools  vis- 
ited, however,  in  which  there  was  evident  freedom  and  naturalness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  small.  Predominantly,  the  children 
were  holding  their  hands  or  in  other  ways  securing  the  permission 
of  the  teacher  to  do  common,  ordinary  things  which  they  ought  to  be 
trained  to  do  without  interfering  with  the  teacher's  other  duties, 
such  as  passing  to  the  dictionary,  passing  to  the  wastebasiket,  consult- 
ing the  library,  consulting  the  atlas  or  wall  map,  and  so  on.  A  school 
could  hardly  be  considered  to  have  progressed  very  far  in  the  matter 
of  establishing  freedom  and  independence  and  self-control  in  which 
the  teacher  stands  guard,  applying  to  every  act  of  every  child  the 
standard  which  she  has  set  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  standards,  the  observer  was  imable  to 
secure  from  any  superintendent  a  standard  list  by  which  equipment 
was  supplied  to  the  schoolrooms  of  any  grade  or  to  buildings  of  any 
size  or  to  schools  of  any  particular  type.  As  a  guide  to  teachers  and 
principals  in  making  requisition  for  materials  needed,  a  standard 
equipment  list  should  be  developed.  The  following  standard  build- 
ing equipment  list  in  use  in  a  certain  city  will  illustrate  the  meaning 
intended  here : 
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STANDARD  BUILDING  EQUIPMENT. 
Building, 
Set  of  relief  maps:  Balances  (scales). 

o.  World  (4  A,  7  A).  Reference      books — New      educational 

fc.  United  States — 2  (4  A,  6  B).  reference  work. 

c.  North  America  (3  A,  4  B,  5  B,      Unabridged  dictionary,  to  be  kept  in 
6  B).  highest  grade  room. 

d.  Europe — 2.  Foster's  history  chart. 
c  South  America  (4  A,  6  A)..            Globe. 

/.  Kansaii  (3d,  6  B).  Hectograph. 

0.  Aisia  (4  A,  7  B).  Paper  cutter. 

*.  Africa  (7  A).  Pencil  sharpener. 

f.  North   America — physical.  Printing  outfit. 

j.  South  America.  Sand  table  for  eacii  floor. 

i:.  Europe — physicaL  Scissors — 2  sets. 

Grades. 

rirst:    Kindergarten    chairs,    pair  of     Sixth:  Collegiate  dictionary. 

large  scisssora.  sand  table.  Seventh :  Collegiate  dictionary. 

Seiwitl :  Pair  of  large  scissors.  Eighth :   Government  map  of  Territo- 

Fourth:  Academic  dictionary.  rial  divisions. 
Fifth:  Academic  dictionary. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study,  the 
attainment  expected  in  work  is  not  specified  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
South  Dakota  in  terms  of  objective  standards,  nor  are  concrete  illus- 
trations given  of  the  type  of  results  which  teachers  are  expected  to 
secure  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  various  subjects. 

Methods  of  managing  and  teaching,  the  socialhed  school. — The 
fourth  essential  in  the  socialized  school  is  appropriate  methods  of 
managing  and  teaching.  In  the*  matter  of  management,  the  busi- 
ness world  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  keynote  in  any 
enterprise  promising  success  is  cooperation.  The  most  progressive 
school  systems  generally  have  likewise  come  to  this  point  of  view 
and  are  modifying  their  attack  accordingly.  There  is  no  longer  any 
place  for  the  *'  know  it  all,"  the  autocrat,  or  the  martinet  in  educa- 
tion any  more  than  in  business  or  government.  In  all  of  the  school's 
problems  or  undertakings  the  cooperative  attack  must  be  employed. 

The  extent  to  which  superintendents  and  principals  in  the  towns 
ttnd  cities  of  South  Dakota  work  from  this  standpoint  was  only  to  be 
gathered  from  the  reports  regarding  meetings  held  and  from  per- 
sonal conferences  with  them.  As  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  teachers  participated  in  the  development  of  these 
courses  in  at  least  three  towns  and  cities  studied.  There  was  internal 
evidence  that  they  had  made  contributions  in  tw^o  other  cities.  The 
following  notes  left  with  the  teacher  following  the  superintendent's 
visit  evidence  a  proper  cooperative  relation. 

Questions  on  thk  Assignment. 
1.  Am  I  c-areful  In  my  nssi^nients  to  state  very  definitely  just  what   Is  t<» 
**  ilwie,  and  how? 
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2.  Are  my  assignments  made  oralljr  or  written  «n  Uie  lilackboard  so  that  a 
misunderstanding  is  impossible? 

3.  Is  a  misunderstanding  of  tlie  assignment  ever  allowed  to  pass  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  liaving  tiie  lesson? 

4.  Do  I  outline  tlie  next  lesson,  showing  the  main  things  to  be  noted,  or  is 
the  pupirs  first  introduction  to  each  lesson  obtained  from  his  own  study  of  the 
textbook? 

5.  Is  my  assignment  of  the  next  lesson  made  by  topic  or  by  pages? 

6.  Do  my  assignments  to  supplementary  reading  state  the  book,  the  chap- 
ters, the  pages,  or  is  a  topic  given,  leaving  pupils  to  find  it  where  they  can? 

7.  Do  I  prepare  the  advance  lesson  before  it  is  assigned? 

8.  Do  I  assign  merely  the  amount  to  be  studied  for  the  next  lesson,  or  do  I 
show  the  pupils  how  to  study  it? 

QvEMXMva  OK  THK  Teacher's  Prepabation. 

1.  Do  I  outline  the  thought  of  the  text  on  paper  as  I  study  it? 

2.  Does  anything  short  of  a  complete  understanding  of  the  topic  satisfy  me? 

3.  Do  I  smke  use  of  (1)  the  reason,  (2)  hearing,  and  (3)  slglit  to  fix  the 
Idea  In  my  mind? 

4.  Do  I  stop  to  think  out  illustrations  and  examples  as  I  study? 

5.  Do  I  swallow  whole  what  I  read  or  do  I  insist  upon  evidence  and  proof? 

6.  Do  I  study  while  I  study,  or  merely  "spend  time  on  my  lesson?" 

7.  Do  I  study  a  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  it? 

8.  Do  I  study,  knit,  talk,  and  eat  peanuts  at  the  same  time? 

9.  Do'  I  take  time  to  think  over  and  digest  what  I  have  studied? 

The  responses  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  ref- 
erence to  cooperative  relations  with  the  public  are  indicative  of  good 
attack  from  tliis  standpoint.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  co- 
operative activities,  together  with  the  distribution  of  the  same,  us 
reported  by  593  elementary  school-teachers  in  the  towns  and  citie^-^ 
of  South  Dakota : 

Tabus  7.1. — Cooperative  activities  in  59S  elementary  HchooU  in  South  Dakota 

toicns  and  citie9. 


Type  of  activities  lu  which  schools  cooperated  with  the  community. 


Teachers  in 
cities  of 

2,000  popu- 
tion  or 
over. 


Teachers  in 
cities  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000. 


Total. 


Junior  Red  Cross  organization 

Food  conservation 

Thrift  stamps  and  baby  bends 

Gardens 

Donations  to  Red  Cross 

Red  Cross  work 

Sold  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals 

Assisted  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive  or  contributed. 

Red  Cross  members 

Contributions  to  relief  funds 

Less  candy,  etc 

Soldiers'  library  fund 

Y.  W.  C.  A .  contributions 

Assisted  Liberty  loan  drive 

Temperance 

Own  Liberty  bonds 

Subscription  to  local  funds 

Clean-up  work 

TajKed  shovels 

Nothing 

Not  reporting 


141 

143 

60 

63 

33 

146 

48 

21 

25 

17 

3 

7 

8 

4 

11 

17 

15 

67 

14 

4 

26 


871 


290 


m 

180 
8< 
72 
33 
22fi 
75 
27 
25 
18 
« 
7 
3 
4 

13 
25 
15 
S3 
21 
9 
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Ose  ««perist«BdQfit  ]:^q»ePt6  *ti»e  ioSkfw'mg  eommonity  activities 
tided  bf  tfae  scboc^c  Adult  Red  Oosb  w^i^k  (participated  in  by 
lefteh^rs  and  papik),  Jnmegr  Bed  Cross  attxiliaries,  elaborate  pro- 
grun  furctidied  for  muBicipa?!  Christmas  tree,  high-school  boys  were 
enlisted  in  farm  work,  everything  possible  was  done  to  further  th^ 
food-consCT^ation  propaganda,  thrift  stamps,  baby  bonds,  and  Lib- 
erty txHidB  were  sold  ti»ough  the  echools,  •*  Tag  your  ^ovel  day  ^ 
was  observed,  flower  and  vegetMier  gardens  were  planted  throughout 
the  community  by  the  pupils,  vacant  lots  were  cleaned  of  rubbish 
and  cultivated.  Doubtless  this  report  duplicates  certain  items  re- 
ported by  the  teachers  from  the  city  concerned  in  the  table  quoted 
tbove,  but  the  list  of  undertakings  in  which  the  schools  have  co- 
operated with  the  ccHnmunity  is  presented  as  typical. 

Evid«iee  of  the  socialization  of  the  methods  of  teaching  and  con- 
oucting  the  school  activities  of  the  cHildren  was  altogether  too  lim- 
ited. Too  generally  the  school  work  visited  evidenced  that  the 
rhildren  had  studied  paragraphs,  pages,  and  chapters  in  their  teict- 
books  aod  were  reciting  them"  to  the'  teacher  rather  than  discussing 
them  iiiid  sharing  them  with  each  other.  For  illustration,  the  ob- 
server listened  to  a  25-minute  language  lesson  in  a  fifth  grade  in 
which  the  children  attempted  to  define  and  illustrate  and  otherwise 
talk  learnedly  about  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  trisyllables,  and 
polirsyllables.  When  the  lesson  had  finished  two  or  three  of  the 
brighter  pupils  understood  intellectually  what  they  had  been  talk- 
ing about.  Of  course,  even  that  mastery  would  soon  pass,  as  the 
pupils  would  find  the  information  of  absolutely  no  practical  use*  and 
therefore  would  have  no  occasion  to  employ  it  as  would  be  necessary 
t»  fix  it  in  memory* 

In  the  matter  of  spelling  also,  although  the  common  ordinary 
words  in  the  examination  papers  and  composition  papers  were  found 
to  be  misspelled,  in  schoolroom  after  schoolroom  the  children  were 
trying  to  acquire  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  the  following,  taken 
from  a  fifth-grade  assignment:  Demeanor,  Phrixus,  Colchis,  devour, 
execrable,  infancy,  bug-bear,  delectable,  Aetes,  potentate,  detlirone, 
obeisance,  chircMi,  propriety,  execute,  solicit,  rejoin,  vulcan.  In  the 
sc\'enth  grade  the  children  were  not  only  to  master  the  spelling  of 
the  following  list  but  were  to  be  able  to  write  each  word  and  mark 
it  correctly  diacritically  during  the  spelling  lesson :  Authentic,  omi- 
nous^ vicissitude,  venerable,  maimed,  current,  commodities,  farthing, 
species,  tankards,  bUlion,  buccaneers. 

In  only  11  classes  did  the  children  talk  with  and  to  each  other, 
asking  questions  of  each  other,  differing  with  each  other,  and  offer- 
ing additional  information  on  the  topic  or  subject  the  child  leading 
tl\e  discuasion  had  reported  upon.  In  two  of  these  schools  the  chil- 
dren had  a  variety  of  books  at  their  disposal  and  were  discussing 
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a  topic  pertaining  to  the  cOal  famine,  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
with  considerable  naturalness  and  ease.  In  seven  lower-grade  classes 
the  children  were  engaged  in  playing  games  with  naturalness  and 
enthusiasm,  being  employed  in  the  teaching  of  phonetics,  spelling, 
and  good  usage  of  language. 

The  reports  from  teachers  show  that  there  was  some  attention 
given  to  combining  rooms  as  a  means  of  enabling  one  class  to  share 
its  good  work  with  one  or  more  other  classes.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  this  tendency: 

Table  76. 


Hooms  combined  in  school  work. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 

over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

Regularly 

167 
66 

120 
84 

49 
40 
44 
33 

216 

Notatall 

96 

Occasionally 

164 

Not  reportcJd 

117 

427 

166 

593 

The  following  table  shows  the  types  of  program  activities  partici- 
pated in  by  the  rooms  and  the  teachers  of  the  towns  and  cities 
reporting : 

Table  77. — Types  of  program  actiiHties, 


Types  of  projjram  activities  participated  in  by  rooms. 


Special  day  progranii. 

Red  Cross 

Music 

Exhibits 

l*ublic  entertainment  s 

Parents  meetings 

Regular  assemblies . . . 

Reporting  none 

Not  reporting 


Tochers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


205 
17 
4 


100 
107 
18 
37 
29 


517 


Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,U00. 
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Total. 


257 
38 
8 
2 
129 
113 
19 
50 
77 


693 


One  city  supplied  the  observer  with  a  luinibor  of  programs  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all  of  the  grades 
participating  to  share  with  each  other  their  good  work.  The  fol- 
lowing tj^pical  program  is  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  type  of  thing 
which  should  become  more  common : 
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OPENING  PROGRAM. 


;  1 

L Girls'  chorus. 


Patriotic  song School. 

Rhythms  and  games s Kindergarten. 

Stnmber  song  ' 
Boating  sons 

Danish  dan(v  of  greeting I^Mrst-grade  girls. 

Halloween  song Seventh  grade. 

Wa»liing  the  cl(»thes ) 

Reap  the  flax  / Intermediate  grades. 

Halloween  parade First-grade  boys. 

Sailor  song Boys'  chorus. 

Halloween Second  grade. 

The  story  of  a  seed . Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party Doris  Willard. 

Boston  Tea  Party.  ^ 

(Characters  listed  with  names  of  pupils  taking  part.) 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner School. 

The  following  program  was  supplied  by  one  of  the  smaller  towns 
reporting: 

Folk   Dances. 

First  grade,  1.  Bohemian;  2.  Children's  Polka Miss  Mangan. 

Second  grade,  Bieking Miss  Waugh. 

Third  grade,  Bouree Miss  Krause. 

Fowth  grade,  Ace  of  Diamonds Miss  Curry. 

Fifth  Grade,  Rustic  Reel Miss  Spensley. 

Sixth  and  seventh  grades,  Maypole  Dance Miss  Mangan. 

Song,  "Old  Olorj" :. Chorus. 

National  Songs  and  Living  Pictures. 

1.  America,  "The  Melting  Pot" Miss  Waugh. 

2.  "  Dixie  " - Miss  Waugh. 

3.  ** Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean" Miss  Waugh. 

4.  '*When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  Again" Miss  Waugh. 

5.  "Yankee  Doodle" Miss  Curry. 

6.  "The  Olrl  I  I^ft  Behind  Me" Mrs.  Scott. 

7.  -  Hail,  Columbia  " Mrs.    Scott 

»  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" Mrs.  Scott. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  recently  erected  buildings  in  at  least 
five  cities  provide  special  facilities  for  promoting  meetings  of  the 
entire  school  in  assembly  exeicises.  Evidently,  teachers  and  princi- 
pals have  not  had  sufficient  training  in  their  normal  school  and 
university  courses  to  show  them  the  value  of  making  use  of  these 
provisions  and  to  equip  them  in  ways  of  making  profitable  use  of  such 
facilities.  Reports  indicate  that  five  superintendents  are  particularly 
anxious  to  provide  facilities  and  equipment  and  in  other  ways  en- 
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courage  the  social  meetings  of  the  school  ns  well  as  encourage  the  use 
of  the  school  by  the  patrons  and  by  civic  organizations. 

Measuring  reavZts  of  school  activities. — The  fifth  essential  of  the 
socialized  school  is  the  securing  of  results  which  approximate  the 
ends  set  up  for  realization.  The  administrative  plans  must  provide 
for  the  regular,  systematic,  and  scientific  checking  of  the  results 
which  the  schools  are  producing.  This  kspect  of  the  work  is  not 
thoroughly  provided  for  in  any  town  or  city  school  system  in  South 
Dakota.  However,  ^uiperintendents  mid  principals  are  to  be  com- 
mended  for  their  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  agencies  in  the  uni- 
versity or  normal  schools  which  seek  to  evaluate  the  results  secured 
through  the  application  of  standard  tests. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  law  should  provide  for  the  responsible  participation  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  making  of  the  annual  report, 
"  financial  as  well  as  educational,  of  all  of  the  schools."  This  re- 
port is  now  made  by  the  clerk. 

2.  In  accordance  with  modern  practice,  higher  qualifications  than 
are  now  required  under  the  law  should  be  enforced  upon  persons 
aspiring  to  be  superintendents  of  town  and  city  schools.  In  South 
Dakota,  in  addition  to  successful  experience,  the  A.  B.  degree  or  its 
equival^it  should  be  required. 

3.  The  compulsory  education  law  should  be  strengthened  so  that 
if  a  child  is  instructed  outside  of  a  public  school,  the  persons  in- 
structing shall  possess  qualifications  equivalent  to  those  required 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  All  boards  of  education  should  transact  their  business  with- 
out committees,  except  as  special  and  temporary  committees  may  be 
appointed  to  do  specific  pieces  of  work. 

5.  It  would  make  for  dignity  and  eflSciency  in  the  transaction  of 
educational  business  if  all  boards  were  required  to  provide  a  pub- 
lic school  office  for  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  transact  all 
school  business  there. 

6.  The  law  should  define  elementary  schools  (grades  1  to  6),  inter- 
mediate (junior  high)  schools,  and  secondary  schools  (senior  high), 
and  provide  for  encouraging  the  development  of  intermediate  schools. 

7.  Unless  the  provision  of  the  law  that  all  school-building  plans 
shall  be  approved  by  the  State  superintendent's  office  will  effectually 
reach  the  improvements  needed  in  school  plants,  the  law  should 
specify  lighting,  ventilating,  seating,  gymnasium,  auditorium,  and 
fire-protection  standards. 

8.  The  law  should  definitely  encourage  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional and  recreational  advantages  during  the  vacation  season. 
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9.  A  law  should  be  enacted  requiring  all  boards  of  education  to  file 
with  the  State  superintendent  a  copy  of  the  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  schools  they  control. 

10.  Provision  should  be  made  to  insure  the  use  of  standard  report 
and  record  forms,  including  the  use  of  cumulative  record  cards  in 
keeping  the  records  of  pupils. 

11.  The  State  course  of  study  should  be  issued  to  towns  and  cities 
in  such  form  as  to  encoura^  locai  iniiiatiye  in  modifying  it  to  adopt 
it  to  local  needs. 

12.  There  should  he  State  legislation  regulating  the  minimum 
salari^  teachers  may  be  paid.  Advancement  in  equipment  up  to  a 
good  standard  should  be  compulsory  and  should  be  rewarded  by 
annual  salary  increments. 

13.  Provision  should  be  made  through  State  and,  perhaps,  local 
commuzuties  to  provide  special  facilities  (1)  for  helping  retarded 
ehildreai  and  for  preventing  retardation,  and  (2)  for  giving  proper 
edacittioB  to  atypieal  children.  If  oecassary,  superintendents  should 
be  required  to  make  a  report  annually  showing  pupil  distribution 
by  ages  and  grades  that  the  extent  of  retardation,  normality^  and 
•eoeleratioB  may  be  studied  at  least  once  a  year. 
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THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


Section  I.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  are  for  the  most  part  small, 
with  few  pupils  and  few  teachers.  They  are  widely  scattered,  but  the 
great  majority  lie  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State.  They  are  not 
recognized  in  the  State  law,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  funds  is 
concerned.  There  is  no  high-school  inspector.  There  are  conflicting 
laws  regarding  the  certification  of  teachers,  forgotten  clauses  con- 
cerning the  content  of  the  program  of  studies,  provision  for  some 
types  of  high  schools  that  do  not  even  exist. 

That  the  present  system  of  high-school  instruction  is  not  all  that 
it  should  be  is  indicated  in  the  following  array  of  facts,  favorable 
and  unfavorable: 

( 1 )  South  Dakota  has  a  smaller  per  cent  of  its  possible  high-school 
pupils  enrolled  in  high  school  than  amy  other  State  in  the  north  cen- 
tral or  western  group^  New  Mexico  alone  excepted, — If  a  person  takes 
the  data, for  1915,  determines  the  number  of  children  in  the  States 
15  to  19  years  of  age,  finds  the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  en- 
rolled in  public  high  schools,  and  then  finds  the  ratio  of  this  per  cent 
to  the  number  15  to  19  years  ofjage,  he  arrives  at  the  per  cent  of  those 
enrolled  of  those  15  to  19,  which*  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  measure 
of  those  who  might  be  enrolled.  If  it  excludes  those  under  15  who 
may  be  in  high  school,  it  includes  many  over  17  who  have  graduated. 
The  facts  ai*e  given  in  the  following  tabl6. 
180 
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Tabue  78. — Per  cent  of  population  in  high  schools,  North  Central  and  Western 

States. 


States. 


Per  cent 
of  total 

population 
enrolled 
in  public 

secondary 
schools. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
population 
between 
the  ages 
of  15  and 
19,  inclu- 
sive. 


Per  cent 
of  i>opula- 
tion  15  to 
19  enrolled 
in  public 
secondary 

schools. 


California 

Ongoo. 

Kaxsams 

Washington.. 

low* 

Keb«««ka 

Cblorado 

UUh 

iBdUoa 

mrhisaa 

Idaho 

MiimBSot*.^. 

N«v»da 

Mootana 

Ohio 

Wbconeio.... 

nhoais 

Wyofminc-*-- 

lOsanort 

Arlxooa 

Kt^tb  I>akota 
SofUk  Dmkota . 
N«w  Mezioo.. 


2.39 
2.07 
2.26 
1.86 
2.16 
2.18 
1.73 
1.92 
1.94 
1.78 
1.71 
1.74 
1.14 
1.36 
1.64 
1.64 
1.40 
1.10 
1.33 
1.07 
1.23 
LS4 


8.2 
9.0 

10.1 
8.7 

10.2 

10.4 
8.9 

10.0 

10.2 
9.6 
9.3 
9.7 
6.4 
7.9 
9.8 

10.1 
9.5 
7.9 

10.5 
8.5 
9.8 

10.0 
9.9 


29.1 

23.0 

22.7 

21.4. 

21.2 

20.9 

19.4 

19.2 

19.0 

18.5 

18.3 

17.9 

17.8 

17.7 

16.7 

16.2 

14.7 

14.0 

18.1 

12.6 

12.5 


(2)  South  Dakota  stands  well  in  the  number  of  schools  and  of 
teachers. — In  1916  South  Dakota  had  one  high  school  for  every  3,290 
people  in  the  State,  and  one  high-school  teacher  for  every  970  people. 
The  comparison  with  certain  States  is  as  follows: 

TABI.B  79. — South  Dakota  and  other  States  compared  as  to  schools  and  teachers. 


states. 


Number  of 


!<ebn«ka 

Iowa 

Caaaas 

IClnnesota  — 
Nnrth  DaJUita 
Indiam.. 

Vuconain.... 

HkiiiffUi 

Ohio 


Niunber  of 

teachers  in 

1916. 

Population 
in  1910. 

Pqpula 

Per' 
school. 

1,596 

1,192.214 

2,810 

2,891 

2,224,771 

3,060 

2,094 

1,696,919 

3,760 

2,288 

2,075,708 

7,440 

629 

577,056 

3,330 

2,901 

2,700,876 

4,500 

60i 

683,888 

3,290 

2,224 

2,333.860 

7,460 

2,602 

2,810,173 

6,890 

4,176 

4,767,121 

5,970 

2,240 

3,293,335 

0,440 

Per 
teacher. 


7S0 

770 

810 

907 

915 

930 

970 

1,0«0 

1,070 

1,140 

1,470 


iZ)  South  Dahota  has  more  square  miles  per  public  high  school 
than  any  other  State  in  the  north  central  group, — This,  of  course, 
oieans  that  while  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  number  of  schools 
per  unit  of  population,  there  is  a  large  problem  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  State  and  the  sparsenass  of  population.  This  emphasizes  the 
problems  of  centralization  of  control,  of  inspection,  and  supervision. 
7«e88*— 18 ^13 
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Table  SO. — Square  milcN  prt  high  school^  Xorth  Ccutral  ^i&tcn. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Hicoigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
BotUh  Dakota.. 

Kebraska 

Kansas 


nigh 

schools.! 

Area  of 

State  (s(i. 
mile?;). 

Sotuir4» 

miles  per 

high  school. 

798 

41,040 

51 

598 

3«J,354 

61 

658 

56,665 

m 

410 

57,980 

141 

312 

56,066 

180 

370 

84,682 

304 

606 

56,147 

94 

612 

69,420 

1*1 

173 

70,887, 

408 

177 

77,617 

f^ 

423 

n,520 

•450 

82,158 

165 

!  Number  of  schools  reporting  to  Bureau  of  Education  in  191&-16. 

The  study  which  follows  will  take  up  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
these  small,  scattered,  and  poorly  attended  high  schools  are  forced  to 
meet.  In  general  the  problems  are  those,  which  pertain  to  all  the 
schools,  not  to  a  few ;  and  they  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  State  as  a  whole.  These  are  (1)  the  problem  of  the  program 
of  studies,  (2)  the  problem  of  adequate  supervision,  (3)  the  problem 
of  State  aid,  (4)  the  problem  of  a  proper  teaching  force,  (5)  the 
problem  of  economy  in  time  of  war,  and  (6)  the  problem  of  equaliza- 
tion of  opportunity.  In  certain  features  each  individual  school  will 
be  compared  with  others. 

Section  2.  THE  PROBLEM    OF   THE  PROGRAM   OF   STUDIES. 

So  far  as  the  State  law  is  concerned  the  high  schools  of  South 
Dakota  are  left  practically  free  in  their  choice  of  subject  matter. 
There  is  one  clause  in  the  law  w^hich  prescribes  that  schools  must 
teach  the  humane  treatment  of  animals  and  that  no  experiments  upon 
live  animals  may  be  tried  in  schools.  Moral  instruction  is  also 
required  in  every  school  in  the  State ;  this  instruction  to  be  given  in 
truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  patriotism,  respect 
for  honest  labor,  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  to  old  age. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  must  also  be  taught  with  special  reference 
to  alcohol  and  narcotics,  "  as  thoroughly  as  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy." All  further  regulation  of  the  program  of  studies  comes  from 
the  power  given  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
inspecting  all  high  schools  and  accrediting  them  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  means  that  the  State  superintendent  has  the 
power  to  say  to  a  school  that  a  certain  subject  shall  or  shall  not  be 
taught  at  a  given  time.  The  school  may  obey  or  not  as  it  sees  fit, 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  being  the  removal  of  the  schools 
name  from  the  accredited  list,  with  the  loss  of  prestige  that  goes  with 
it.    Only  86  out  of  200  schools  were  accredited  in  1916-17. 
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The  regtilations  for  the  program  of  studies  for  the  accredited  high 
schools  are  as  follows : 

Constants :  The  constants  or  required  subjects  of  an  approved  high- 
srhool  course  shall  be — 

Units. 

Ensli^h  I.  II,  and  IV  as  defined  In  the  high-school  manual 3 

American   history   and   government 1 

A]9ri>m.  to  qoadratics 1 

Plane  jzeomeU-y 1 

Science,  one  year's  work  in  any  of  the  following:  (1)  Physics,  (2)  chem- 
istry, (3)  botany,  (4)  zoology,  (5)  physiography 1 

Elective^:  The  electives  of  the  course  shall  be — 

Latin  4  Physiolo^-   1 

Genoan 4  General   science 1 

Preach    2  Advanced    algebra I 

English   III 1  Solid  geometry 4 

Ancient    history 1  Trigonometry    i 

Me«liipval  and  mo<lern  history 1  Physical    training *J 

^iglfMh    history 1  Public  spealcing *i 

Economics    i  Vocal  music si 

Physics 1  Manual  training (*) 

Clienil.Htry 1  Domestic  science C) 

Botany   1  Agriculture (*) 

Zoology 1  Commercial    branches (*) 

Pl^yslography    1  Pedagogy   (*) 

A  ane-vear  high  school  shall  offer  English  I,  elementary  algebra, 
and  two  electives;  a  two-year  school  shall  offer  English  I  and  II,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry,  and  four  electives;  a  three-year  school  shall  offer 
ax  constants,  including  those  offered  for  the  two-year  schools;  while 
a  four-year  accredited  school  shall  offer  all  of  the  constants  and  not 
less  than  eight  of  the  electives.  Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for 
American  history  and  government,  physics,  chemistry,  or  trigo- 
nometry if  given  before  the  third  year  of  the  course,  nor  for  eco- 
nomics if  offered  before  the  fourth  year. 

What  an  effective  high-school  program  shovld  offer, — An  efficient 
high-school  program  of  studies  should  give  to  every  pupil  a  maxi- 
mnm  of  knowledge  and  training  which  will  be  of  real  service  in  the 
life  that  he  is  to  lead.  This  implies  at  least  three  points  of  emphasis.* 
The  pupil  must  be  trained  to  earn  a  living,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
ecoiKMnically  dependent  upon  his  graduation  from  school.  The  pupil 
mittt  be  a  good  member  of  society,  which  implies  that  he  must  have 
good  health,  must  be  a  loyal,  patriotic,  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
that  he  must  be  moral  and  upright,  and  that  he  must  be  able  ration- 
hlhr  to  make  good  use  of  his  leisure  period.  The  pupil  must  have  the 
nmst  ft>r  bis  time  in  school.  The  program  of  studies  must  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  going  to  drop  out,  quite  as  well 

^  Is  a  four  year  school  only.  '  As  defined  In  bighschool  manual. 
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as  to  the  needs  of  the  graduates.  There  ar3  therefore  at  least  three 
elements  which  a  well-worked-out  course  of  study  should  provide 
for:  (1)  Vocational  direction,  (2)  cultural  training,  and  (^)  provi- 
sion for  those  who  drop  out. 

If  a  high  school  were  equipped  with  a  large  teaching  force  antl 
with  boys  and  girls,  all  of  whom  were  going  into  the  same  profession 
and  all  of  whom  were  to  remain  in  school  full  four  years,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  have  an  efficient  program  of  Ftu  Hes.  This,  how- 
{>ver,  is  not  possible  in  the  high  schools  of  South  Dakota.  Pupils  are 
dropping  out  all  along  the  four  years  of  the  course.  A  wide  variety 
of  occupations  are  followed  by  the  graduates  of  these  schools.  Few 
teachers  and  narrow  lines  of  work  are  the  rule.  The  efficient  pro- 
gram of  studies  for  this  State  will  therefore  be  the  best  compromise 
between  the  three  elements,  probable  stay  in  school,  probable  occupa- 
tion of  the  pupils,  and  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the  teachers  to  do 
the  needed  work. 

The  size  of  the  schools  of  South  Dakota,  with  their  importance  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  number  of  pupils 
attending,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  81. — Size  of  the  schools  in  South  Dakota, 


Number  of  teachers. 


1 

23 

2 

42 

3 

34 

4, 

17 

5 

11 

1-5 

126 

6-10 

21 

11-15 

6 

16-20 

2 

21-25 

1 

28-30 

1 

Number  of 
schools  em- 
ploying. 


Percentage 
of  schools. 


Percent. 
14 
27 
21 
11 
7 

80 
13 
4 

1 
1 

1 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage. 1 


Percent. 
14 
41 
62 
73 
80 

80 
93 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Number  of 
pupils  at- 
tending 
these 
schools. 


252 

991 

1,436 

648 

4,302 

2,157 

1,206 

692 

328 

562 


Percentage 
of  pupils. 


Percent. 

2.5 
11.0 
15.5 
10.5 

7.5 

47.0 
23.0 
13.0 
7,6 
3.5 
6.0 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
centl^se.^ 


Percent, 

2.5 
13.5 
29.0 
49.6 
47.0 

47.0 
70.0 
83.0 
90.5 
94.0 
100. 0 


1  Includes   all   given   above   each   number. 

These  data  are  very  significant  when  considering  the  possibilities 
of  the  program  of  studies.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  high-school 
pupils  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  schools  have  but  three  teachers, 
including  the  principal,  to  instruct  them.  Four-fifths  of  the  schools 
instruct  nearly  one-half  of  the  pupils  of  the  State  with  a  teaching 
staff  of  five  teachers  or  less,  including  the  principal. 

The  possibilities  for  real  vocational  training. — It  is  generally 
recognized  that  real  training  calculated  to  provide  efficiency  in  a 
particular  vocation  is  no  easy  task  for  the  school.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  and  its  administration  by  the  Federal  board  have  shown 
that  a  great  amount  of  practical  experience  in  the  work  in  question 
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under  shop  or  farm  or  home  conditions  is  necessary  to  this  training. 
The  numerous  rules  and  regulations  that  are  being  laid  down  show 
that  it  takes  special  training  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  special 
attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  school,  special  equipment,  and  much 
time.  Vocational  education  is  quite  possible  in  some  of  the  larger 
hi^  schools  in  South  Dakota.  Here  there  are  enough  pupils,  enough 
teachers,  and  equipment  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  successfully. 
In  many  of  the  smaller  schools  the  only  possibility  would  be  that 
there  might  be  enough  pupils  (nearly  all)  going  into  some  one  occu- 
pation, so  that  the  entire  attention  of  the  school  might  be  turned  in 
that  direction. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  entering  in  1918  have  anything  like  similar 
experiences  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  in  school  since 
September,  1914,  the  conditions  given  below  under  Groups  I,  II,  and 
III  may  be  expected. 

The  following  arbitrary  classification  was  adopted  on  the  basis  of 
the  returns  received:  Group  I,  high  schools  reporting  enrollments 
of  110  or  more;  Group  II,  high  schools  reporting  enrollments  of  50 
to  109,  inclusive;  Group  III,  enrollments  of  49  or  less. 

Orfkup  h — Of  100  boys  entering  high  school,  50  will  leave  before  the  close  of 
th*»  fourth  yejir,  27  wlU  go  on  to  college,  14  will  go  into  trade  or  industry,  13 
win  pn  on  the  farm,  and  13  Into  business.  Others  will  go  into  scattering 
oc^eopations. 

Of  100  girls,  nearly  half  will  go  on  to  school  or  college,  about  one-fifth  wiU 
j*tay  at  home  or  marry  immediately  after  leaving  school,  about  15  will  go  into 
oflVces,  and  23  will  teach  school. 

Group  II, — Of  100  boys  and  girls  entering  school,  40  wlU  leave  school  before 
gmdaatlon. 

f>f  100  boys  entering  high  school,  26  will  go  on  to  college,  25  will  go  on  the 
farm.  10  Into  business,  6  into  teaching,  and  8  Into  trade  or  industry. 

Of  too  girls  entering  school,  30  will  go  on  to  college,  26  will  remain  at  home 
or  roarT>'  lmme<liately  after  leaving  school,  5  will  go  into  business,  and  34  will 
t«ch  Immediately  after  leaving  school,  only  half  of  the  latter  remaining  to 
graduate. 

Ortmp  III. — Of  100  pupils  entering  school,  60  will  leave  before  completing 
ftwr  years*  work.  Part  of  this  isidue  to  three  and  two  year  schools,  but  this  Is 
taken  a(*c<»uut  of  in  the  data  given  above. 

Of  100  boys  entering,  24  will  go  on  to  college,  35  will  go  on  the  farm,  7  into 
busfnetts  3  Into  teaching,  and  6  into  trade  or  industry. 

Of  100  girls.  35  will  go  to  college,  19  will  remain  at  home  or  marry,  10  will 
SO  Into  office  work,  while  29  wiU  teach. 

In  all  three  groups  college  preparation  is  the  type  of  work  pur- 
sued by  the  greatest  number.  For  the  boys,  commercial  training  .and 
igriculture  rank  next  in  order,  the  commercial  training  being  of 
greater  importance  in  the  larger  schools,  agriculture  in  the  smaller. 
For  the  girls,  preparation  for  teaching  claims  the  largest  number, 
next  to  college  preparation.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  rural  schools 
<rf  South  Dakota  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  high-school  girls  teach 
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T^ithout  further  preparation,  and  that  one-half  of  these  leavcssohoo 
before  graduation. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  pupils  taking  courses  in  thes< 
high  schools  during  tlie  first  semester  of  1917-18.  The  number  aftei 
each  subject  indicates  the  number  of  pupils  who  liave  registered  foi 
a  course  in  that  subject,  one  pupil  registering  for  two  courses  in  the 
same  subject  counting  as  two: 

Table  82. — Xvnibrr  of  pupUn  registered  in  covrge$  in  the  various  subjects,  fall 
semester,  1911-tS,  arranged  in  groups,  for  151  selwols. 


Subjects. 


Totalnumber  pupils  enrolled  in  schools 

Number  of  registrations  in  college  preparatory  subjects: 

English 

Science 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Modem  languages 

History 

B^gistratiofi  in  Tocational  subjects: 

Commerce 

Manual  arts 

Household  arts 

Agriculture 

Teaching 


Group  I 
(IQschools). 


3,975 


4,4S1 

3,154 
2,824 
1,1S9 
1,017 
1,889 

1,511 

1,067 

1,787 

1K2 

96 


Ofoapn 

(36  schools) 


2,634 


2,435 
1,516 
1,333 
982 
510 
1,309 

492 
508 
563 
H6 
134 


Group  m 

(103 
schools). 


2,641 


2,193 
1,336 
1,5»2 
6W 
514 
1,634 

413 

im 

508 
52 
50 


Tlie  subjects  offered  by  the  high  schools  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

Tablk  83. — Subjects  offered  by  South  Dakota  high  schools. 


Subjects. 


English 

Mathematics 

Scienco 

History 

Latin 

Modem  languages. 

Commerce 

Manual  arts 

Household  arts.  .. 

Agriculture 

Teaching 


Group  r  (19  cities).    Group  II  (33 cities).   Group  III (82citics). 


Numl>er.  Percent. 


19  ' 

19 

19 

19 

i^ 

1"*  , 
12  : 

15 
17  I 
10  I 
4 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
W.7 
63.1 
78.9 
89.4 
62.6 
21.0 


Number.  Percent.  Number.  Percent 


100 

82 

100 

SI 

100 

76 

100 

75 

81.8 

55 

75.8 

49 

45.4 

26 

48.5 

7 

42.4 

8 

15.1 

8 

9.0 

3 

100 
9H.S 
92.7 
91.4 
67.0 
59  7 
31  7 

8  5 
9.7 

9  7 
3.6 


Vocatiotiol  trainin-g  in  the  larger  high  schools. — It  is  quite  possible 
for  the  largei*  high  .schools  of  Soirth  Dakota  to  give  real  vocational 
training.  It  takes  money.  It  takes  expensive  and  well-trained  teach- 
ers. It  takes  equipment.  The  large  enrollment  in  commerce  is  jus- 
tified by  the  experience  of  past  classes.  Nevertheless,  when  past 
experience  shows  that  about  the  same  number  of  high-school  boys 
enter  tirade  and  indii^tiy  and  agriculture  as  do  commercial  pursuits, 
it  is  not  right  that  over  1,500  ^lall  be  enrolled  in  commeit^  classes, 
over  1,000  in  manual  arts,  and  leas  than  200  in  agriculture,  particu- 
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Imrly  as  South  DakoU  is  pre^nainently  agricultural.  In  a  similar 
way,  only  1)6  girls  arec^€iEmg  work  in  teacher  training,  while  25  per 
cent  teadi  without  furth^  preparation.  A  few  classes  in  m^hods  of 
teaching  the  elementary-school  subjects,  with  opportunity  for  obser- 
tation  and  a  limited  amoimt  of  practice  in  the  local  sdiocds,  would 
sen'e  to  mise  professional  problems  for  Uiese  young  girls  which 
would  tend  to  stimulate  a  better  professional  attitude  and  have  the 
ttltimate  result  of  building  up  att^idance  at  the  normal  sdiooln.^ 
For  the  sciMX>ls  of  Group  I,  therefcn^  the  committee  recommends 
that— 

<1)  The  cmphasig  being  placed  upon  commercial  work  be  continiif»cl. 

C2)  The  emphasis  being  placed  upon  home  economics  be  continued  and  that 
mtbre  work  be  given,  if  possible^ 

(3>  Tlie  work  in  indnstrial  arts  and  agriculture  be  greatly,  increased^ 

(4)  The  faciUtles  for  teaclier  training  be  increased.  Tliat  four-year  accred- 
its high  schools  organize  teacher-training  departments  in  a  fifth  or  graduate 
ytar.  as  recommended  in  Chapter  XIX  of  this  report 

For  the  schools  of  Group  II,  ranging  in  sizer  from  5D  to*  109,  it  is 
difficult  to  recommend  much  vocational  training.  We  find  that  set 
present  about  one-third  as  many  are  registered  for  commseroe,  home 
economics,  and  manual  arts  as  are  registered  for  (College  preparatoiy 
subjects.  This  is  necessarily  due  to  the  size  of  the  schools  and  the 
constricted  condition  of  the  program  of  studies.  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, that  these  subjects  should  be  so  popular,  when  few  go  into  com- 
merrc  or  industry  and  when  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  boys  go  on 
the  farm  and  more  than  one- third  of  the  girls  teach.  For  the  schools 
of  Group  IT,  when  it  is  at  all  possible  to  add  w^ork  in  vocational  train- 
ing, the  committee  recommends-^ 

(1)  TImt  the  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  be  greatly  increased, 
erru  at  the  expense  of  commercial  subjects. 
(It)  Tliat  the  facilities  for  teacher  training  be  increased. 
iZ)  That  home  economics  be  further  emphasized. 

The  schools  of  Group.  Ill,  all  with  four  teachers  or  less,  half  with 
two  or  one,  represent  a  very  diflScult  problem.  Here,  while  the  stu- 
dent bodies  are  small  and  equipment  and  apparatus  meager,  ne\'or- 
theless  the  occupational  features  are  quite  distinct.  More  than  one- 
thinl  «>f  the  boys  farm.  More  than  one-third  of  the  girls  teach. 
Despite  thii*  fact,  there  are  only  52  registrations  in  agriculture  and 
'^  in  teacher  training  out  of  2,641  pupils.  We  can  not  pass  over 
li^itly  the  vocationaj  responsibilities  of  these  schools.  Many  of  these 
anall  schools  offer,  the  only  educational  opportunities  that  are  any- 
where available  for  miles  about.  Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
pupilh  go  to  these  schools*  They  can  not  be  neglected.  The  coni- 
nattee  recommeods  that  agriculture  and  home  economics  be  empha- 

*  For  details  of  teacher  tralnioK  in  high  schools,  see  Chapter  XIX. 
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sized  in  the  order  named  if  any  vocational  education  be  attempted. 
This,  of  course,  is  doubtful  in  these  small  schools. 

Th^  possibilities  for  cultural  training, — Certain  responsibilities  the 
high  schools  have  in  connection  with  earning  a  living.    This  we  call 
vocational  responsibility.     Certain  responsibilities  have  been  thrust 
upon  the  high  schools  that  have  connection  with  no  particular  voca- 
tion.   This  we*  term^  cultural.    The  boys  and  girls  that  are  turned 
out  of  the  schools  must  be  moral  and  upright.    They  must  be  loyal 
and  patriotic,  high-minded  citizens  of  the  United  States,  acquainted 
and  practiced,  in  their  duties  and  quite  as  well  familiar  with  their 
rights.    They  must  be  healthy  and.  capable  of  caring  for  their  physi- 
cal welfare.    They  must  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  their  leisure 
period,  to  read  the  best,  sing  the  best,  appreciate  the  best.     These, 
coupled  with  good  manners  and  a  national  and  international  rather 
than  local  point  of  view,  mark  the  man  or  woman  of  culture.     It  is 
here  that  the  great  duty  of  the  American  high  school  lies.     So  long 
as  the  schools  are  small ;  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  few ;  so  long  as  the 
boys  and  girls  are  unable  to  decide  the  particular  line  of-  work  which 
they  wish  to  follow;  so  long  must  vocational  education  be  weak  and 
comparatively  inefficient.     But  no  matter  how  efficient  vocational  edu- 
cation may  in  time  grow  to  be,  fundamental  to  it  and  far  more  impor- 
tant in  the  long  run  is  the  training  that  turns  out  men  and  women 
healthy,  loyal,  public  spirited,  moral,  and  capable  of  enjoyment. 
High-school  w(M*k  that  is  capable  of  producing  these  results  must 
forever  be  encouraged. 

This  is  of  course  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  college  prepar- 
atory work.  The  English  is  to  t^ach  elegant  and  clear,  expression 
and  to  instill  a  love  of  the  best*  The  sciences  and  history  are  there 
that  the  pupil  may  interpret  life  about  him.  Mathematics  and  lan- 
guage have  their  end  here.  The  prc^ram  of  studies  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent outlined  takes  cognizance  of  this.  Still,  there  is  a  phase  of  it 
that  may  be  improved.  The  great  ends  of  health,  citizenship,  mo- 
rality, and  the  leisure  period  may  be  aimed  at  more  directly  and  still 
may  achieve  college  preparation. 

The  "core"  of  the  program  of  studies  as  laid  down  is  mathe- 
matics and  English.  Much  of  this  is  highly  necessary,  but  not  uni- 
versally so.  The  great  emphasis  should  be'  laid  upon  English,  upon 
the  social  sciences  (especially  history  and  government),  and  upon  the 
natural  sciences  (especially  those  relating  to  health).  The  school 
law  recognizes  health  (narcotics  and  stimulants)  and  morality.  Far 
more  effective  provision  should  be  made  to  widen  the  scope  of  these 
provisions. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  problem  of  securing  culture  is  not  a 
curriculum  problem.     Some  teachers  can  teach  Latin  so  that  all  these 
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things  come  from  it.  Many  more  fail  to  do  so.  Some  teach  history 
.>o  that  patriotic  citizens  are  produced.     Many  more  fail  to  do  so. 

The  school-teachers  of  South  Dakota  should  firmly  resolve  that 
no  student  should*  leave  the  high  school  without  having  firmly  fixed 
as  a  part  of  his  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  (1)  high  character; 
(2)  gnod  health' and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  it;  (3)  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  history  and  Govefmment,  of  our  habits  and  customs,  of 
onr  ways  of  doing  things,  and  a  love  of  our  country;  (4)  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  said; 
and  (5)  a  well-mannered  expression  of  life,  in  habits,  dress,  speech, 
writing,  and  in  dealing  with  others.  These  gained,  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  would  reap  ample  reward  for  the  expense  of  their^ 
high  schools. 

Provmans  for  the  students  who  drop  out. — It  will  he  noted  in  the 
program  of  studies  laid  out  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  that  the  three,  two,  and  one  year  schools  are  only  abbre- 
viations of  the  four-year  school.  The  assumption  has  been  that 
students  will  go  elsewhere  to  attend  a  full  four-year  high  school  after 
completing  the  shorter  school  course  at  home.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  <!ase.  Only  50  pupils  in  100  finish  the  course  as 
laid  out  Half  leave  before  graduation.  Nevertheless,  all  are 
treated  exactly  as  if  they  were  going  to  graduate.  No  credit  is 
^ven  for  American  history  before  the  third  year,  or  for  economics 
before  the  fourth. 

Furthermore,  the  courses  as  outlined  do  not  proceed  upon  the  cycle 
pystem,  which  is  designed  to  bring  the  work  to  a  close,  so  that  those 
forced  to  leave  may  not  be  left  with  a  mere  renmant  of  what  they 
might  have  had. 

The  committee,  therefore,  reconunends  that: 

ID  The  work  in  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  be  conducted  with  a  view  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  drop  out  as  weU  as  to  the  needs  of  those  who  graduate. 

<2)  The  teachers  be  brought  to  reaUze  that  they  are  responsible  in  their 
high  school  for  the  final  education  of  all  the  pupils  that  enter  high  schools. 

(3>  The  high-s<*hool  inspector  and  State  superintendent  and  State  course  of 
rtudy  recognize  this  principle,  previously  neglected. 

The  comproTfilse  between  these  pnnciples, — Vocational  education, 
cultural  training,  and  provision  for  varying  stay  in  school  are  each 
difficult  enough  to  provide  separately.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
achieve  them  all  equally  well  in  any  system  of  schools,  not  to  mention 
the  small  high  schools  of  South  Dakota.  The  following  suggestions 
Me  submitted  for  the  schools  of  varying  size : 

(/)  The  one-teacher  high  school. — ^There  are  22  of  these  schools. 
The  curriculum  varies  from  one  to  four  years,  the  high  school  at 
Faith  offering  four  years  of  work  with  but  one  teacher. 
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The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  standards  be  fo] 
lowed  as  nearly  as  conditions  will  permit: 

(a)  That  one- teacher  high  schools  do  not  offer  more  than  two  yeats  of  w^orl 

(I)  Tlrnt  teachers  be  permitted  to  tjeaeh  eight  perio(}8  a  dayv  90  minute 
l)eing  deemed  the  proper  length  of  period  on  account  of  the  small  number  c 
pupils. 

(r)  That  Englislt,  science  (Including  physiology  and  hygiene),  civics  am 
history,  and  agriculture  and  home  economics  he  made  the  core  of  the  cnrrieu 
lum. 

(d)  That  If  tb^e  are  more  than  15  pupils  enroUed,  two  teachers  eAiotildl  In 
employed. 

(J?)  The  two-teacher  high  school. — ^There  are  42  of  these  schools 
oflFering  from  one  to  four  years  of  work  in  the  157  considered  in  this 
report.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  standards  be 
followed  as  (Josely  as  possible : 

(1)  Two-tencher  high  schools  should  offer  not  more  than  three  years  of  wc»rk. 

(2)  The  course  of  study  should  be  adjusted  both,  to  those  who  are  preparing 
for  coUege  and  for  those  who  are  to  stop  school  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

(3)»  That*  the  major  portion  of  the  course  be  designed  for  culture,  centering 
about  English,  science  (as  above),  and  mathematics  or  languages. 

(4)  That  students  not  preparing  for  college  be  allowed  to  substitute  prac- 
tical arts  for  mathematics  or  language. 

(5)  That  teachers  he  allowed  to  teach  seven  35-rainute  periods,  the  siuiill 
size  of  classes  aUowing  this. 

(6)  The  program  of  studies  for  the  two-teacher  high  school  would  appear 
as  follows: 

First  ifcar. 


COLLEGE   PRKPARATOBY. 

English. 

History  (government  and  politics). 

Algebra. 

Foreign  language. 


NONCOLLEGE   PBEPABATOBY. 

Kngli.»fh. 
History. 
Elective. 
Practical  arts,  agr.,  comni.,  or  manual 

training. 
Practical  arts,  home  economics. 


Seconcl,  year. 


English. 

Science  (hygiene  and  physiology). 

Geometry. 

Foreign  language. 


English. 
Science. 
Elective. 
Practical  arts,  agr.,  comra..  or  manual 

training. 
Practical  arts,  honie  economics. 


This  arrangement  allows*  two  teachers  to  carry  two  years'  work, 
combinCvS  cultural  with  very  meager  vocational  work,  provides  for 
those  who  drop  out,  and  does  all  this  on  12,  or  at  the  most,  14  separate 
Classes* 
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fJ)  The  thre^'teaeher  high  Hchool. — There  are  34  three-teacher 
high  schools,  offering  three  and  four  years  of  work.  The  commit- 
tee recommends,  where  three  teachers  are  ^nployed,  that  an  addi- 
lioAal  jear,  or  possibly  two,  comprising  studies  conforming  to 
coaimunity  needs,  be  superimposed  upon  the  proposed  two-teacher 
29chooL    By  suitable  alternation  this  can  be  accomplished. 

{^)  The  four-teacher  high  school. — ^There  are  17  four-teacher 
high  schools.  Four  years  of  work  shouhl  be  offered,  the  first  two 
like  the  two-teacher  school;  the  second  two  teachers  strengthening 
the  work  of  the  last  two  years,  and  possibly  teaching  a  class  or  two  in 
the  k)wer  classes. 

(J)  Five  teacherg  and  Tfwre. — ^No  specific  suggestions  can  be  made 
for  each  of  the  42  high  schools  without  intensive  study.  It  is  of 
course  more  easy  for  them  to  effect  a  suitable  compromise  between 
Che  three  principles  than  for  the  smaller  schools.  The  ultimate 
tjolution  will  depend  upon  a  thoroughly  competent  higli-school  in- 
spector who  can  not  only  travel  about  the  State,  but  remain  long 
fflUMigh  ui  a  school  to  study  the  situation  and  upon  this  as  a  basis  give 
helpful  counsel  and  advice. 

Section  3.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  ADEQUATE  SUPERVISION. 

Hi^-school  education  in  the  United  States  is  in  need  of  constant 
supervision.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  schools  are  relatively 
new,  that  the  problems  are  so  recent  as  to  be  imperfectly  solved,  and 
that  the  superintendent,  principal,  and  teachers  are  unable  to  meet 
them  efficiently  without  aid  of  some  sort. 

Supervision  of  the  high  school  partakes  of  two  kinds,  supervision 
from  within  the  school  system  and  supervision  from  without.  Im- 
provement is  needed  in  both  kinds. 

Ilow  to  make  supervision  btp  the  superintendent  and  principal 
ade^iuat€, — The  high-school  principal  in  South  Dakota  spends  the 
major  portion  of  his  time  in  teaching.  In  the  Group  I  schools  (110 
pupils  and  over)  the  median  principal  teaches  three  periods  a  day, 
the  quartiles  being  two  and  four,  respectively.  In  the  high  schools 
of  smaller  size  the  principal  does  more  teaching,  nearly  as  much  as 
the  teachers  who  are  supposed  to  have  little  administrative  work, 
the  median  principal  teaching  five  periods  daily,  with  four  and  six 
periods  representing  the  quartiles. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  the  hig^-school  principal  in  South  Dakota 
spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  teaching;  he  teaches  many  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  difficult  feat  of 
preparing  in  many  lines  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  a 
specialist.  This  is  because  of  the  need  for  readjustment  of  the  pro- 
gram that  comes  from  continual  employment  of  new  teachers. 
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Not  only  does  the  high-school  principal  spend  a  great  deal  of  hii 
time  in  teaching;  he  has  many  other  duties  which  leave  little  time 
for  the  supervision  of  teaching.  In  the  large  schools  tho  median 
principal  spends  50  hours  a  week  on  school  work.  Of  this  time  he 
spends  13J  on  teaching,  8J  in  preparation  for  teaching,  and  the  re- 
mainder on  varying  duties.  It  is  important  to  note  that  he  onlj? 
finds  3  hours  a  week  to  spend  in  the  supervision  of  teaching.  In  the 
middle-sized  schools  of  50  hours'  work,  the  median  principal  sj>ends 
18  hours  teaching,  15  hours  in  preparation  for  teaching  and  cor- 
recting papers,  but  only  2  in  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  of 
the  other  members  of  his  staff.  The  principal  of  the  small  school 
spends  even  less.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  in  very  few  of  the 
schools  is  there  any  further  supervision. 

Consideration  of  the  data  brought  out  in  other  sections  of  this 
study,  the  immaturity  of  the  teachers,  their  brief  experience,  and 
their  continual  moving  from  place  to  place,  securing  very  brief  tenure 
in  office,  shows  the  need  of  the  supervision  of  their  teaching.  The 
principals  of  the  high  schools  are  employed  to  teach  and  to  handle 
various  administrative  details,  but  the  supervision  of  the  teaching 
of  the  school  is  lost  in  the  rush.  This  is  a  bad  situation  and  should 
be  remedied.    The  conmiittee  recommends : 

(1)  That  the  State  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction  incorporate  in  his 
provisions  for  the  accrediting  of  schools  a  clause  to  this  effect :  "  No  school  shall 
be  accredited  as  a  four-year  accredited  high  school  In  which  the  principal 
shall  teach  more  than  three  periods  daily.  No  school  shall  be  accredited  as  a 
three-year  accredited  high  school  In  which  the  principal  shall  teach  more  than 
four  periods  daily." 

(2)  That  in  the  increased  State  inspection  recommended  below  additional 
work  upon  the  problems  of  supervision  be  carried  on  by  the  Inspector  of 
high  schools,  with  the  idea  of  training  high-school  principals  to  supervise; 
and  that  in  the  small  high  schools  the  inspector  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
supervision  of  teaching  and  in  meeting  with  the  teachers. 

(3)  That  emphasis  be  laid  upon  the  problems  of  supervision  of  Instruction 
in  all  agencies  that  work  to  that  end. 

How  to  make  superm-'iion  hy  the  State  department  of  pvhUc  in^ 
struction  more  adequate. — At  present  the  system  of  accrediting  and 
inspection  of  high  schools  in  South  Dakota  is  altogether  inadequate. 
The  law  merely  makes  the  provision  that  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  or  his  assistant  shall  have  the  power  to  inspect 
these  schools  and  accredit  them  to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
No  high-school  inspector  is  provided,  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
traveling  allowances  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  or  the  size 
of  the  State.  As  was  stated  above,  the  State  superintendent  has  cer- 
tain power  over  such  schools  as  desire  to  be  accredited,  but  only  78 
schools  so  far  have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  central 
authorities  in  this  regard. 
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The  schools  of  the  State  are  largely  bunched  in  the  eastern  third  of 
ihe  State.'  In  the  middle  and  western  parts  the  schools  are  far  apart, 
scattered',  and  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  those  sections.  This  is,  of  course,  very  largely  due  to  the  sparse- 
ncss  of  the  population.  There  is  only  one  high  school  (usuairy 
small)  for  every  400  square  miles  of  territory.  The  areas  are  smaller 
in  the  more  densely  populated  portion  of  the  State  aod  much  larger 
in  the  more  sparsely  populated  sections.  Anyone  who  has  spent 
time  in  traveling  in  South  Dakota  will  also  realize  that  train  connec- 
tions are  not  of  the  best,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  go  from  place  to 
place  in  the  State. 

The  high-school  plan  of  inspection  at  present  in  force  consists  in 
utilizing  a  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  deputy  State  superin- 
tendent. The  size  of  the  State,  the  sparseness  of  the  schools,  and  the 
difficulties  of  travel  make  this  poor  provision  altogether  inadequate. 
With  large  schools  and  ordinary  problems  it  would  be  all  too  little. 

In  times  like  these,  however,  such  a  force  for  inspection  can  not  be 
excused.  Bigger  problems  are  confronting  the  schools  of  South 
Dakota  than  ever  before.  Some  one  has  to  check  up  the  schools  and 
sec  if  the  work  is  satisfactory.  The  schools  must  be  inspected  that 
reports  may  be  verified.  This  will  be  particularly  necessary  when 
State  aid  to  high  schools  will  depend  upon  their  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties.  But  the  high-school  inspector  that  South  Dakota  needs 
will  not  be  a  mere  inspector  or  reporter.  He  must  be  more  than  an 
educational  police  officer.  In  a  real  sense  he  must  be  the  teacher  of 
the  teachers  in  the  high  schools*  of  the  State. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  inspectors,  one  with  the  sole  duty  of 
traveling  from  one  to  another  of  the  small  high  schools,  say  of  100 
pnpiU  or  less.  The  inspector  of  smaller  high  schools  would  have  as 
his  duty  the  collection  of  data  for  the-  State  superintendent  and  the 
rmfication  of  reports;  He  should  assist  with  the  content  of  the  pro- 
gram of  studies,  advise  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
the  content  and  manag^nent  of  the*  library,  observe  classes  and  con- 
fer with  teachers,  possibly  hold  teachers'  meetings  to  the  betterment 
of  the  work  of  the  school.  Each  year  he  should  pick  out  one  prob- 
lem of  a  special  nature  to  carry  to  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  the 
idea  of  effecting  general  improvement. 

There  should  also  be  an  inspector  or  supervisor  of  large'high  schools. 
He  should  be  a  specialist  in  school  administration,  to  assist  the  super- 
btendents  in  the  larger  cities.  He  also  should  be  an  investigator 
and  teacher,  not  only  an  ini^>ector. 

The  permanent  betterment  of  the  high-school  system  rests  upon 
these  inspectors  and  upon  their  influence  upon  the  State.  If  they 
tre  mere  clerks,  their,  influence  will  be  little.    If  they  are  teachers 
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and  men  of  ability,  whose  decision  will  either  bring  or  fail  to  brin 
State  money  to  the  schools,  they  will  command  the  respectful  at4;et 
tion  of  the  high-school  teachers.  Both  men  should  have  g(K>d  train 
ing  and  experience  in  problems  of  high-school  administratioii.  The 
should  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  graduate  work.  They  shoul* 
be  able  to  fill  professorships  in  the  State  university.  Their  salar 
should  at  least  equal  what  is  paid  superintendents  in  the  larger  citie 
of  the  State.  They  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  eduea 
tion  from  a  list  of  eligible  candidates  recommended  by  the  superin 
tendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  proper  program  of  studies,  the  proper  content  of  each  subject 
the  proper  government  of  the  school,  good  relationship  in  athletics 
an  adequate  system  of  records  and  reports,  improvement  in  teaching, 
and  a  realization  of  the  true  task  of  the  small  high  school  can  only 
come  from  a  cafUinup%M  intelligent  survey  of  the  State,  made  from 
day  to  day  by  these  men,  and  continuat^  teaching  following  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts.^ 

Section  4.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  STATE  AID  FOR  SECONDARY   EDUCA- 

TION. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  major  portion  of  the  power  that  the 
State  governments  in  the  United  States  have  become  accustomed  to 
exercise  over  the  local  unit  has  been  the  result  of  subsidy  from  the 
Central  Government.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands 
and  with  the  remission  to  the  local  units  of  fines  and  poll  taxes  and 
other  sources  of  income,  the  States  found  that  they  exercised  a  cer- 
tain power  over  the  governmental  units  within  them. 

This  pK)wer  has  been  used  for  three  main  purposes: 

(1)  To  return  to  the  various  individual  governmental  units  their 
share  of  State  money  not  otherwise  distributed. 

(2)  To  help  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  helping  poor  districts  and  sparsely  populated  sections 
to  maintain  good  schools. 

(S)  To  inspire  the  school  boards  of  the  State  to  progress  by  grant- 
ing sums  of  money  for  various  types  of  improvements. 

As  was  shown  in  Chapter  IX,  only  the  first  of  these  is  secured  by 
the  present  system  of  distribution  of  fimds.  The  State  moneys  are 
distributed  to  the  counties,  and  from  the  counties  to  the  districts, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  within  the  county  above  6 
years  of  age  and  under  21.    This  distribution  is  made  regardless  of 

*The  reorganized  State  department  of  education  (Chapter  V)  Is  planned  with  provision 
for  a  dlrlslon  of  secondary  schools.  In  charge  of  a  high -school  staff.  Whtlo  work  of 
high-school  Inspection  and  professional  snpenrislon  ondoabtedlj  wlU  reqtUre  the  full 
time  of  two  experts  to  make  It  fully  effective,  it  may  be  wise  to  ask  for  one  full  time 
inspector  only  at  the  ontstart  nntfl  other  Just  as  urjfent  needs  In  the  State  department 

nil  hare  been  met 
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i^e  kind  of  aobooling  offered,  F<^ardleas  of  whether  a  high  school  is 
founded  or  not,  and  the  only  report  that  the  district  has  to  make 
comes  from  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent.  In  return  for 
Ihe  grant  that  is  made,  the  State  has  very  little  power  in  saying 
iM>w  it  shall  be  spent.  If  a  district  already  has  an  elementary  school 
and  wi^ies  to  add  a  high  school,  no  additional  funds  are  given. 
If  a  seven  months'  term  is  provided  in  a  certain  school,  and  a  nine 
months*  term  in  another,  no  credit  is*  given  the  school  for  the  longer 
lerm.  One  sdiool  may  have  one  teacher  for  20  pupils,  anx)ther  four 
teachers,  and  still  the  State  funds  would  be  distributed  in  the  same 
fishion.  No  provision  is  made  for  local  need.  No  stimulus  is  given 
to  local  initiative. 

This  is  a  very  ineffici^it  method  for  distributing  the  school  fund 
r>f  a  State,  and  it  works  an  injustice  to  the  pioneers  of  the  State, 
thoAe  who  live  in  the  outlying  districts.  Wheire.  land  valuations  are 
loir,  where  distances  are  great,  and  where  there  are  relatively  few 
p<ople  of  school  age,  the  provision  of  any  facilities  for  high-school 
education  is  verj'  expensive,  much  more  expensive  per  pupil  than 
In  the  more  settled  areas.  No  provision  is  made  for  this  in  the  law. 
In  this  respect  the  law  was  once  far  more  just  than  it  is  at  present. 
"When  the  Territory  was  granted  statehood,  there  was  nothing  like 
ibe  difference  between  one  part  of  the  State  and  the  other.  As  the 
eastern  -third  of  the  State  has  been  settled  and  built  up,  it  has  re- 
ceived an  increasing  share  of  the  State  money. 

Distribution  of  funds  according  to  school  population  also  has  the 
effect  of  making  for  poorer  schools  and  fewer  of  them.  There  is  no 
incentive  for  a  c<mimunity  to  build  a  high  school ;  nor  Is  there  addi- 
tional aid.  All  the  expense  of  the  high  school  is  placed  upon  that 
BOW  needed  for  the  elementary  school. 

This  method  of  distribution  of  funds  also  has  the  effect  of  hurting 
the  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  Effort  is  required  to  build 
»p  the  high  schooL  Money  is  required.  It  often  happens  that,  when 
the  high  school  comes  in  without  additional  State  aid,  the  real  strain 
falls  upon  the  elementary  school.    This  of  course  is  unfortunate. 

A  further  disadvantage  of  this  tjrpe  of  wholesale  and  automatic 
distribution  of  State  funds  is  that  the  State  has  no  power  to  help 
mnote  and  backward  communities  to  better  themselves.  The  State 
should  grant  those  funds  only  upon  the  most  complete  cooperation 
of  the  district 

Phns  of  State  aid  now  in  use. — In  general  there  are  five  ways  in 
which  States  give  financial  aid  to  high  schools  which  yield  better 
rwoHs  than  the  system  now  in  use  in  South  Dakota :  (1)  State  aid 
for  general  high-school  purposes;  (2)  State  aid  for  high-school 
fibmries  and  laboratories;  (8)  the  use  of  State  aid  for  the  exteision 
of  high-school  privileges  to  pupils  who  do  not  live  near  high  school ; 
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(4)  State  aid  to  special  courses  within  the  high  school,  such  as 
agriculture,  teacher  training,  citizenship,  and  the  like;  and  ^5)  State 
aid  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  special  high  sch««ls,  such 
as  agricultural  hi^h  schools,*  normal  training  high  schoolfi,'«te.*  The 
first  of  these  five  methods  is  considered  in  this  study  because  of  its 
greater  simplicity  and  because  it  is  capable  of  including  the  others 
within  it.    Its  features  are  as  follows :' 

(1)  The  State  establishes*  a  high-school  fund.  This  is  not  univer- 
sally true,  but  many  States  have  done  so.  For  illustration,  Wisconsin 
established  a  high-school  fund  of  $100,000,  Texas  $50,000,  Arkansas 
and  West  Virginia  $40,000.  The  establishment  of  the  separate  fund 
has  the  force  of  putting  the  stamp  of  public  approval  upon  high- 
school  education.  At  the  same  time  it  protects  the  public  elementary 
education  of  the  State.  One  great  danger  in  the  establishment  of 
high  schools  has  been  the  fact  that  too  often  the  elementary  schools 
were  not  as  well  supported  thereafter. 

(2)  Money   appropriated  according  to  need  of  the  local  units. 
The  great  difficulty  with  the  present  plan  of  distribution  of  South 
Dakota's  school  fund  is  that  money  is  given  regardless  of  need. 
The  big  schools,  little  schools,  and  no  schools  at  all  share  alike  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  school  age.    The  second  fundamental 
principle  is  to  center  attention  upon  these  schools  in  the  State  that 
are  in  real  need  of  State  aid.     Several  plans  have  been  devised  to 
care  for  this.    Massachusetts  excludes  from  State  aid  all  high  schools 
in  communities  of  500  families*  or  more.    Arkansas,  South  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina  exclude  towns  having  a  population  of  3,500, 
2,500,  and  1,200,  respectively.    Massachusetts  also  has  a  plan  whereby 
every  town  having  a  taxable  valuation  per  pupil  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  average  of  the  State  is  thereby  excluded  from  State  aid. 
Missouri,  just  cited,  gives  this  aid:  The  maximum  tax  stipulated 
in  accordance  with  the  valuation  of  the  district.     A  district  com- 
plying with  all  regulations  receives  $800  if  its  valuation  is  less  than 
$300,000;  $600  if  its  vahiation  is  from*  $300,000  to  $400,000;  $400  if 
its  valuation  is  from  $400,000  to  $600,000;  and  $200  if  its  valuation 
is  $600,000  or  more.     It  is  clear  that  the  best  thought  upon  State 
aid  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  help  the  poorer  and  less  populated 
districts  to  maintain  good  high  schools. 

(3)  Money  appropriated  according  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  units. 
Many  States  reward  efforts  of  the  local  units  by  helping  them, 
provided  certain  things  are  done.  This  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
original  proviso,  fundamental  to  any  State  aid.    For  instance,  Mis- 

»  Sec  Chapter  XI. 

'These  plans  are  outlined  In  detail  In  the  yarloas  State  lows  (see  Bnl.  of  Bu.  of  Bdnc, 
1916,  No.  47,  for  a  digest  of  school  laws),  and  commentaries  upon  them  are  found  In 
Cubberley*8  *'  School  Punds  and  Their  Apportionment "  and  In  Butterworth's  "An  BTalQft- 
*  Methods  of  Financing  Public  Secondary  Education  In  the  United  States.*' 
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fwiri*  just  cited,  gives  this  aid:  The  maximum  tax  stipulated  by 
law  is  levi«d,  provided  a  high  school  is  maintained  and  a  principal 
employed,  provided  each  teacher  is  paid  at  least  $40  a  month,  pro- 
vided nonresident  pupils  are  admitted  at  a  reasonable  fee,  provided 
the  average  attendance  of  the  previous  year  has  been  15  or  more, 
and  provided  it  gives  a  year's  course  in  agriculture.  Such  aid  can 
not  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  high-school  teachers'  salaries.  A 
snm  of  money  may  be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  fur- 
nished by  the  local  community,  a  sum  according  to  the  classification 
of  the  high  school,  a  simi  varying  according  to  the  daily  attendance, 
a  sum  according  to  the  number  of  teachers,  or  a  sum  according  to 
the  cost  of  running  the  school.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  appro- 
priate a  lump  sum  of  money  to  a  school  of  a  certain  class,  provided 
it  meets  standards  laid  down  by  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction. 
Tpon  this  as  a  basis  the  committee  recommends  that — 

i\)  The  legislature  create  a  special  fund  for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
wlufntlon.  (This  should  be  set  aside  from  the  State  tax,  proposed  In  Chapter 
IX.  f>r  be  an  annual  State  appropriation  in  addition  to  and  separate  from  the 
State  school  fund.     It  should  Include  at  least  $75,000  annually.) 

(2)  This  fund  be  utilized  to  aid  districts  that  need  it  most. 

(3)  Aid  be  granted  to  high  schools  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  of  the  local 
(xmununity  on  the  following  basis:  A  lump  sum  of  $800  for  a  standard  four- 
year  high  school:  $600  for  a  standard  three-year  high  school;  and  $500  for  a 
standard  two-year  high  school.  (To  secure  this  money  the  high  school  to  be  in 
operation  36  weeks,  to  follow  the  State  course  of  study,  to  pay  its  teachers  a 
sum  double  the  State  aid  or  receive  proportionately  less,  to  reply  to  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  State  superintendent  for  accrediting.) 

This  program  of  aid  to  the  high  school  based  upon  the  principles 
outlined  above  would  go  a  long  way  toward  establishment  of  a  State- 
wide system  of  secondary  education.  It  would  help  centralize  con- 
trol of  secondary  education.  It  would  free  the  children  of  certain 
communities  fix)m  the  shortsightedness  of  members  of  certain  boards 
of  education.  It  would  enable  the  State  to  exercise  healthful  con- 
trol of  the  big  investment  which  it  has  been  making  for  years  past. 

With  this  established  as  a  basis,  it  would  then  be  possible,  as  the 
education  in  the  State  develops,  to  include  other  types  of  State  aid, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  other  types  of  secondary  schools  and  the 
Eiobsidy  of  various  types  of  subject  matter,  as  is  now  being  done  by 
the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  impoitant  thing  for  the  people  of  South  Dakota  to  realize  is 
that  special  State  aid  for  high  schools  is  fundamental  to  their  devel- 
opment; that  these  funds  should  be  given  with  two  ideas  in  mind,  the 
one  to  encourage  and  reward  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local  commu- 
nity and  the  other  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  State;  and  that  the  future  development  and  improve- 
79S88*— 18 14 
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ment  of  these  schools  and  the  institution  of  new  and  better  work  are 
dependent  upon  this  course.  Montana,  Minnesota,  and  North  Da- 
kota all  follow  this  plan. 

Section  5.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  PROPER  TEACHING  FORCE. 

The  problem  of  securing  a  high-school  teaching  force  that  is  capable 
of  assuming  in  an  efficient  way  the  burden  that  is  thrust  upon  it  is  as 
important  a  part  of  a  program  of  school  development  as  any  other 
single  feature.  In  order  to  make  the  improvement  'that  is  needed  in 
high-school  education,  South  Dakota  must  be  able  to  train,  employ, 
and  hold  competent  teachers. 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  XVII,  the  school  laws  of  South  Dakota 
provide  for  the  certification  of  high-school  teachers  under  five  cate- 
gories: (1)  Life  diploma;  (2)  State  certificate;  (3)  vocational  cer- 
tificate; (4)  provisional  certificate;  (5)  first-grade  certificate.  Under 
the  State  law  a  teacher  may  teach  in  a  high  school  in  South  Dakota 
if  he  has  graduated  from  a  standard  college  or  from  a  nonnal  school 
four  years  in  advance  of  high  school,  or  two  years,  if  he  has  taken 
certain  work  in  education.  The  law  provides  that  these  standards 
may  be  lowered  for  teachers  of  certain  subjects,  and  that  in  some 
schools  teachers  may  be  employed  who  hold  the  first-grade  certifi- 
cate, meaning  the  equivalent  of  high-school  graduation.  This  law 
is  more  or  less  ineffective,  and  to  supplement  it  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  has  included  in  his  specifications  for  a 
place  on  the  accredited  list  the  requirement  that  all  teachers  in  four- 
year  accredited  high  schools  must  have  training  equivalent  to  p^radu- 
ation  from  the  State  university,  while  in  all  other  high  schools  the 
training  nuist  be  the  equivalent  of  a  two-year  normal  course  beyond 
a  full  four-year  high-school  coui'se.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the 
State  superintendent  in  accrediting  schools  sets  up  higher  standards 
^than  the  State  laws,  and  justly  so.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  this  ruling  of  the  State  superintendent  has  no  effect  unless 
the  school  wishes  to  be  accredited,  and  that  only  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  schools  actually  do  become  accredited. 

Training  of  the  teachers. — Without  a  great  deal  of  patient  study 
and  personal  conference  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  exact  training  of  a  teacher.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the 
time  spent  in  school,  the  subjects  taken,  the  standing  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  individual.  Even  then  the  information 
must  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate.  The  data  submitted 
below,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  scientifically  accurate, 
but  as  the  best  means  at  hand  by  which  the  ti-aining  of  these  teachers 
may  be  expressed. 
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Table  84. — Training  of  high-school   tearhcrs  in   South   Dakota,   crprcssed  in 
years  beyond  the  high-school  course. 


Length  of  training. 


N«  yean  beyond  high  sehool ... . 
Oae  year  bejraiid  high  school . . . 
Two  years  beycsid  lu^  .school . . 
Thrw  y<*ars  beyond  high  school. 
Toot  jrearn  beyond  high  .school. . 
Five  years  beyond  high  school. . 
IMx  yrars  l)eTond  high  school . . . 
Seven  year*  Deyond  high  si^hool. 

Median 

ca 

03 


Teachers  in*  Teachers  in 
Group  I       Group  II 
schools.)    I    schools.2 


0 
8 

31 

7 

142 

26 
5 
2 


4.0 
3.6 
4.4 


0 
0 
19 
8 
116 
G 
2 
0 


4.0 
3.6 
4.3 


Teachers  in 
Group  in 
schools.' 


10 
13 
74 
28 
221 
7 
0 
0 


3.7 
2.4 
4.1 


•  Schools  having  more  than  110  pupils, 
s  Schools  having  30  to  109  pupils. 


»  Schools  having  less  than  49  pupils. 


On  the  whole  the  high-school  teachers  seem  to  be  comparatively 
well  prepared,  much  better  than  the  State  law  would  require. 

Ej^pejnence  of  the  high-Hchool  teacher, — ^The  teachers  in  each  school 
were  ranked  in  order  of  length  of  experience  in  months,  and  the 
meiiian  secured  for  each  school.  The  conditions  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Tabi.k  8.*>. — Median  experience  of  high-school  teachers  of  South  Dakota. 


Teachers'  experience. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  lit. 

Coder  10  mcmths v 

0 
1 
2 
3 
9 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
7 
9 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

19 

Illo  20  taonthsi 

18 

31  to  10  months 

14 

21  to  40  months 

11 

41to50month5 

12 

Si  to  80  monthx 

6 

tt  to  70  months 

6 

7i  to  ^  monthst       

3 

QtoMmoQths 

2 

9ltol00m«mtM 

6 

W!  to  110  months - 

1 

Ul  to  130  months 

1 

131  to  130  months                     ... 

0 

Ul  to  140  months 

0 

Ul  lo  ISO  months 

0 

isi  in  |Ao  m'Hithff. . , 

0 

ItttolTOmoaths 

I 

This  table  reads  as  follows:  In  Group  I  there  were  no  schools  the 
median  of  the  experience  of  whose  teachers  was  under  10  months; 
in  Group  II  there  were  7  such  schools,  in  Group  III  19. 

The  high -school  teachers  of  South  Dakota  for  the  most  part  are 
relatively  inexperienced. 

Tmure  of  the  high-school  teachers. — ^It  is  true  that  teachers  do  not 
remain  in  one  place.  The  median  teacher  in  South  Dakota  high 
H^hools  remains  in  his  position  but  one  year  and  seven  months.  This 
is  not  worse  than  in  adjoining  States,  however.  In  Iowa  the  tenure 
is  but  one  year  and  10  days,  in  North  Dakota  one  year  and  four  and 
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one-half  months,  in  Nebraska  one  year  and  two  months, 
lowing  table  shows  the  conditions  in  these  four  States:    j 


The  fol- 


Table  I 


S. — Tenure  of  offiee  in  four  States  as  shown  by  the  per  eent  of  teachers 
in  same  place  for  a  given  number  of  years. 


Length  of  tenure. 


South 
Dakota. 

North 
Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Iowa. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

29 

84 

45 

49 

27 

32 

25 

19 

17 

14 

14 

15 

9 

6 

5 

4 

7 

6 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

6 

5 

3 

Holding  place— 

1  year.; 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 

6  years 

7  years 

8  to  30  years.. 


Age, — The  teachers  of  the  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  form  a 
young  group.  The  median  age  for  men  is  29.5  years,  for  women  26.5 
years.  Half  of  the  men  teachers  are  included  within  the  ages  25  to 
36 ;  one-half  the  women  between  24  and  32. 

Causes  of  leaving  the  teaching  profession, — The  following  ques- 
tions were  asked :  Why  do  the  high-school  teachers  leave  the  schools? 
Within  the  past  three  years  (since  September,  1914)  how  many 
teachers  regularly  employed  on  your  high-school  faculty  have  re- 
signed? Of  this  number,  how  many  resigned  to  study?  How  many 
quit  permanently?  How  many  resigned  to  accept  another  position 
in  South  Dakota?  In  other  States?  These  data  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Table  87. — High-school  teachers  resigning. 


Oroops. 


Group  I... 
Group  II . . 
Group  III . 


a  , 


1^ 


Num- 
ber. 


19 
35 
104 


Per 
cent. 


94.6 
80.0 
70.2 


£1 


Num 
ber. 


208 
127 
204 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


11.5 
5.2 
Z8 


Total I     158       119  ;  75.3       539       4.5        49       9.0        77     32.8       125     23.2       188 


Sip; 


Num 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


7.2 
6.3 
12.7 


Num 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


27.4 
41.0 
33.3 


|s!§| 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


13.9 
18.9 
35.3 


Num- 
ber. 


107 
43 
38 


Per 
cent. 


51.5 
33.8 
18.7 


34.9 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  teachers  of  South  Dakota  re- 
main but  a  short  time  in  one  place.  From  this  table  it  can  be  seen 
that,  of  those  who  leave,  about  one-third  quit  the  profession  perma- 
nently, about  one-third  leave  the  State  to  teach  in  another  State,  and 
about  one-fourth  move  to  another  school. 

Load  cari'ied  by  these  teachers. — To  illustrate  the  typical  amoimt 
and  character  of  this  work  it  was  decided  to  find  out  the  number 
of  subjects   taught  by  each  teacher.     Subjects  were  classified  as 
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follows :  English,  ancient  languages,  modem  languages,  mathematics, 
United  States  history,  other  history,  chemistry,  physics,  other  science, 
commercial,  pedagogy,  normal  reviews,  industrial  arts,  domestic 
Mrience,  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  physical  training,  and  grade 
work.  The  number  of  subjects  which  these  teachers  taught  is  shown 
:n  the  following  table: 


Tkvr.  >S. — Wuniber  of  subjects  taught  by  teachers  in  South  Dakota  high  schools. 

3ab§€ct»  taos^t. 

Group  I. 

Oroapn. 

Group  m. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

IS 
4« 
60 
22 

8 

1 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Obb ! 

65 
73 
18 
3 

20 
31 
14 
3 

85 

104 

32 

6 

14 
42 
37 
13 

4 
1 

4 

14 
23 
9 

4 

4 

19 
55 
45 
16 

5 

1 
4 

15 
25 
12 
8 
3 

5 

Tw« 

23 

1te«e     

70 

Ftor 

yrm    

70 
28 

ax             

13 

Bk^QB 

3 

Median 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

3.0 

3. 4  1         3.  2 

3.9 

4.6 

4.1 

This  means  that  in  the  schools  of  Group  I  most  of  the  teachers 
teach  two  or  three  diflFerent  subjects  for  which  special  preparation  is 
needed,  but  an  appreciable  part  teach  only  one.  In  schools  of  Group 
II  most  of  the  teachers  distribute  their  efforts  over  two  to  four  dif- 
ferent subjects;  in  Group  III  they  distribute  over  three  and  four, 
with  as  many  teaching  five  as  teach  two.  This,  of  course,  has  the 
significance  of  emphasizing  broad  preparation.  High-school  teach- 
ers in  South  Dakota  for  the  present  should  not  specialize  in  one  sub- 
ject, but  rather  should  have  two  or  three  in  which  they  are  equally 
expert. 

Salaries  paid  high-school  teachers. — The  salaries  of  high-school 
t^ichers  in  South  Dakota  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Tabijs  89. — Salaries  of  teachers  in 

the  high  schools. 

Saaries. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

y^TPO              

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
9 
3 

14 
2 
1 

10 

UiSO                

t  cnn                                

1 

1  £n 

1  JM)                                                      

LlSft                     

1 
3 
1 

10 
11 
3 
13 
4 

20 
12 
30 
19 
18 
3 
2 
2 

1 

uto                               

l'25ft                                 

IJpQ                                                   

1 
1 

IjOO                               

lafio                             

UQQO                          

1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 

1 

fSO               ^- 

f^                        

5 
1 
2 
1 

3 
9 
14 
30 
25 
13 
2 

1 

1 

fff^                         

2 

5 

750                    

18 

TOO                          

1 

1 
1 
2 

18 

44 

^m 

19 

no            

3 

1 

2M              ....      -  - 

1 

ISO                                  



1 

Mnlisii        

11.228.50 

1860.00 

$875.00 

1714,00 

1675.00 

$685.00 
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These  data  give  in  a  complete  way  the  material  rewards  gained  b; 
high-school  teachers  (excepting  principals)  in  the  high  school 
studied  in  South  Dakota.  The  salaries  of  the  principals  are  give] 
in  the  following  table: 

Table  00. — Salaries  of  high-school  principals  in  South  Dakota, 


Group  I. 

Group  n. 

Group  Iir. 

Men. 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
5 
1 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Womt'n 

$3  100  to  $3,150 

* 

2  200  to    3.250 

2,000  to   2,050 

1 900         

1  800  

1 
3 
4 
1 
5 
2 
5 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 

1 

1  700     

1^600 

1 550         

1,500 

3 

1 
2 

2 

1  4.50       

1*400 



1 
1 
7 
3 

10 
6 
9 
2 

11 
2 

1  350       



1,300 

1 

1250         

1^200 * 

1150     ' 

1  100   

1 

1050  

1 
1 

1 

1  000                .          

2 

3 

^    *    

1 

900                   

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

850 

800 

1 

2 

750 

1 

1 

TOO -. 

Median 

$1,715.00 

$1,025.00 

$1,435.00 

$810.00 

$1,111.00         $825.00 

The  chciracierfstlc  teacher. — The  teacher  that  is  typical  of  the  high 
schools  of  South  Dakota  can  .best  be  described  by  the  medians  given 
above. 

The  man  teacher  in  the  larger  schools  is  over  30  years  of  age,  has 
graduated  from  a  four-year  college,  and  has  been  in  his  present  posi- 
tion nearly  two  years,  after  having  taught  three  years  elsewhere. 
He  teaches  two  or  three  subjects,  more  often  two  than  three,  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  over  $1,200,  and  if  he  is  promoted  to  a  principalship 
can  do  better.  The  woman  teacher  is  over  27  years  old,  has  graduated 
from  a  four-year  college,  has  been  in  her  present  position  nearly  two 
years,  having  taught  three  years  elsewhere.  She  usually  teaches  two 
subjects,  but  is-moi^e  likely  to  teach  three  than  a  man.  She  receives 
a  salary  of  $860. 

In  the  Group  II  schools  the  male  teacher  is  just  under  30  years  of 
age,  has  taught  but  one  year  before  coming  to  his  present  position, 
and  has  taught  nearly  two  years  in  this  place.  lie  teaches  three  sub- 
jects and  receives  a  salary  of  $875.  The  female  teacher  has  graduated 
from  a  four-year  college,  teaches  three  or  four  subjects  has  had  ex- 
perience and  tenure  equal  to  the  male  teacher,  but  only  receives  $7U 
in  salary. 
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In  the  small  schools  the  age  and  training  of  the  teachers  is  very 
little  different.  The  teachers  are  a  little  younger,  not  quite  so  well 
trained.  The  male  teacher  receives  $675  and  teaches  four  different 
subjects;  the  female  teacher  receiving  $685  and  teaches  four  or  five 
different  subjects,  more  often  five  than  four. 

About  one-half  of  these  teachers  will  leave  their  present  positions 
thin  year,  one-third  to  leave  the  profession  permanently,  one-third  to 
teach  in  another  State,  one-fourth  to  take  a  place  in  another  school 
within  the  State,  and  the  remainder  for  varying  reasons. 

South  Dakota  has  as  good  a  teaching  staff  as  the  States  which  lie 
adjoining.  The  teachers  are  fairly  well  paid,  well  trained,  and  re- 
main at  their  posts  somewhat  longer  than  the  teachers  in  Iowa,  Nortli 
Dakota,  or  Nebraska.  The  weaknesses  found  are  common  in  other 
States.  The  strong  points  in  the  State  are  not  so  strong  that  they 
jni^ht  not  be  stronger. 

Whatever  there  is  of  excellence  in  the  situation  is  not  due  to  the 
law  concerning  the  certifica^tion  of  teachers.  It  comes  solely  from 
the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who.  has 
made  the  schools  live  up  to  the  standard  set  by  him,  with  practically 
no  authority. 

Chapter.  XVII  cx)ntains  recommendations  making  provision  for  a 
gradual  reorganization  and  unification  of  the  certification  laws.  If 
these  are  accepted,  certificates  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  be  issued 
to  gra<Uia.tes  of  professional  courses  in  normal  schools  and  other 
professional  schools  only.  It  will*  also  reduce  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates to  be  issued.  In  addition  to  these  provirfons  the  committee 
recommends — 

That  Ave  types  of  certificates,  carrying  certain  privUejces  and  granted  only 
aftpr  (•ertaln  rpquirementR,  be  granted  to  teachers  for  high  schools,  viz: 
Fir $t -grade  high-Hchool  certificate. 

Valid  for  life. 

Good  in  any  high  school  in  the  State. 

PoUege  graduation,  or  its  equivalent  necessary  for. 

Twenty  semester  hours  in  education  and  psychology. 

Five  years  of  successful  teaching, 
fkcond-gradc  Mffh-schocfl  certificate. 

Valid  for  five  years  and  renewable  once. 

Cradnation  'from  Junior  college,  normal  school,  or  its  equivalent. 

Ten  semester  hours  in  education  and  psychology  required. 

Three  years  of  successful  teaching. 

Valid  In  aU  high  schools,  except  four-year  accredlte<l  high  schools. 
Prov4»io»nl  certificate. 

To  be  granteil  to  those  who  meet  above  requirements,  experience  alone 
exceptecL 
Voeatianat  high-nchool  certificate. 

To  be  granted  as  at  present,  omitting  foreign  languages. 
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Special  hi^h-School  certificate. 

To  be  granted  to  those  teaching  In  high  schools  In  South  Dftt;ota  before 
the  passage  of  this  act 

Valid  for  two  years  In  any  high  school  of  the  State. 

May  be  renewed  as  often  as  desired  by  attendance  and  successful  com- 
pletion of  four  semester  hours  of  worlj  at  a  six  weeks'  summer  session 
of  a  standard  college,  normal  school,  or  teachers'  college. 

Section  6.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SPEEDING  UP  THE  WORK. 

A  number  of  agencies'are  combining  to  speed  up  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  increasing  demand  for  higher  training  for  entrance 
to  professions  has  placed  emphasis  upon  economy  of  time.  When  the 
young  physician  has  spent  eight  years  in  the  elementary  school,  four 
in  high  school,  two  or  three  in  college,  and  four  in  professional  edu- 
cation, followed,  by  a  year  or  two  as  an  interne,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  had  been  some  valuable  time  wasted  somewhere  along  the  line. 
The  practice  of  15  years  of  preparation  for  professional  education  is 
not  warranted  by  experience  in  the  French  or  English  schools.  This 
has  had  the  tendency  to  increase  agitation  for  speeding  up. 

The  prospect  of  military  training,  consuming  a  year  or  two  of  a 
young  man's  life,  will  increase  the  difficulty.  It  will  advance  the  age 
of  entrance  into  professions  nearly  to  30.  The  result  will  be,  without 
doubt,  to  cause  the  schools  to^  do  the  work  they  are  now  doing  in  less 
time. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  speeding  up  of  the  high-school  work  will  do 
much  good.  America  needs  trained  men — ^the  better  trained  the 
better.  There  will  be  bigger  problems  to  solve.  Many  boys  will  be 
called  from*  school  at  the  age  of  21  for  military  service.  The  public 
schools  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  giving  even  more  training 
in  less  time.  Anything  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  speed  with 
which  our  schools  may  work  without  decreasing*  the  quality  of  the 
work  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  nation,  not  only  in  times  of  war 
but  in  the  peace  that  is  to  come.  Two  features  of  the  speeding-up 
process  will  be  discussed  here. 

(7)  The^  schools  may  speed  vp  the  work  by  spending  more  tim^ 
in  teaching, — Many  of  the  schools  in  South  Dakota  were  forced  to 
increase  the  speed  of  school  work  either  by  lengthening  the  school 
day  or  by  teaching  on  Saturday.  This  was  true  this  year  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  coal  supply,  or  because  of  the  demand  for  early 
closing  to  assist  in  planting  the  crops.  Good  results  were  found  as  a 
result  of  this  plan. 

Another  plan  for  speeding  up  the  work  of  the  schools  is  the  insti- 
tution of  the  sununer  high  school,  an  institution  which  has  become 
increasingly  popular  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1916  there  were  sum- 
mer high  schools  reported  by  109  cities,  the  majority  running  for 
'^  or  eight  weeks.    The  plans,  value,  cost,  and  practice  in  the  case 
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of  siinuner  high  schools  are  set  forth  m  Bulletin  No.  45,  1917,  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  It  is  plainly  shown  there  that  the  plan  is  simple, 
the  administration  not  complex,  the  results  good,  and  the  cost  rela- 
tively little. 

Wherever  possible  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  should  increase 
the  length  of  their  school  day,  week,  and  year.  Credit  for  work  so 
done  and  pay  for  the  teachers  should  be  proportionate  to  the  time 
pat  in. 

{£)  The  schools  may  speed  up  the  work  hy  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. — One  great  source  of 
waste  of  time  is  the  gap  that  lies  between  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondar}'  schools.  The  pupil  is  accustomed  to  certain  treatment  in 
the  grades.  He  usually  has  but  one  teacher.  He  remains  in  one 
room.  He  is  accustomed  to  certain  subjects  that  he  has  taken  for 
some  time.  Suddenly  he  is  transferred  to  the  high  school.  Here  he 
moves  from  room  to  room.  He  is  taught  by  different  teachers.  New 
subject  matter  confronts  him.  So  difficult  is  it  for  him  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  new  order  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  keep  up.  The 
greatest  number  of  pupils  drop  out  of  the  high  school  in  the  first 
few  months. 

From  these  arguments  have  come  the  agitation  for  the  junior 
high  school,  a  reorganization  of  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  the 
better  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  age  involved  and  to  make  a  "lap 
joint"  between  the  schools. 

Seven  of  the  schools  answering  the  questionnaire  reported  junior 
high  schools,  two  additional  schools  planning  to  have  them  next  year. 
They  are — 

Year  established. 

AU  Saints  (Sioux  FaUs)  School 1914-15 

Madison 19ia-14 

Huron 1916-17 

Rapid    City 1916-17 

Waubay 1916-17 

Herreld 1916-17 

Redfield Planned   for   1918 

Owankh Planned  for  1918 

These  schools  are  planning  to  reorganize  the  work  in  an  effective 
way. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  majority  of  the  schools  in 
South  Dakota  to  have  junior  high  schools.  Quite  as  good  an  effect 
may  be  produced  otherwise.    This  is  true  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

(1)  The  high  schools  in  South  Dakota  are  not  separate  from  the 
elementary  schools.  Out  of  186  schools,  172  have  the  grades  and 
high  school  both  in  one  building.  The  teachers  also  spread  between 
the  woric  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

(2)  In  many  of  the  schools  the  upper  grades  and  high  schools 
share  the  same  study  hall.    This  is  true  in  35  schools. 
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(3)  In  29  out  of  122  schools  there  is  departmental  work  in  thi 
upper  grades,  particularly  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  This  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  work  more  alike  in  the  two  schools. 

(4)  In  17  out  of  129  schools  elementary-school  pupils. arc  allowed 
to  take  some  high-school  work  upon  certain  conditions,  such  as  "  on 
trial,"  "  upon  ability,"  "  fast  group,"  and  the  like. 

(5)  In  48'  out  of  124  schools  elementary-school  pupils  take  part 
in  the  student  activities  of  the  high  school,  such  as  literary  societies, 
athletics,  etc. 

While  the  small  high  school  has  the  disadvantages  shown  in  the 
previous  sections  of  this  study,  it  is  probably  true  that  it  has  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  completely  solving  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  than  is  possible  in  the 
cities,  even  where  there  is  a  junior  high  school.     In  buildings  where 
both  schools  are  located,  where  upper  grade  pupils  sit  in  the  high- 
school  study  hall,  where  both  are  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  where 
exceptional  grade  children  are  allowed  ta  start  high-school  work,  and 
where  the  rest  is  on  th^  departmental  plan,  where  both  elementary 
and  high-school  pupils  take  pai*t  in  athletics  and  other  social  activi- 
ties, then  there  is  no  gap.     All  that  is  necessary  is  a  little  careful 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  high  schools  of 
South  Dakota  take  the  following  steps  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  elcmentar>'  and  high  school : 

(1)  That  the  two  schools  be  considered  one  school  as  much  as 
possible. 

(2)  That  the  practice  of  teaching  in  both  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  be  encouraged. 

(3)  That  exceptional  elementary  school  pupils  be  allowed  to  take 
certain  subjects  in  the  high  school,  thus  shortening  the  time  for 
their  high-school  course. 

Section  7.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

1*.  The  creation  by  the  State  legislature  of  a  special  fiind  for  the 
improvement  of  secondary  education  in  needy  districts,  to  aggregate 
at  least  $75,000'  annually. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  vocational  training  by — 

(a)  Continuing  and  increasing  the  emphasis  now   placed  on 

ccmimercial  work  and  home  economics; 

(b)  Increasing  the  work  in  industrial  arts  and  agriculture; 

(c)  Enlarging  the  facilities  for  teacher  training. 

3.  Conducting  the  work  in  the  high  schools  with  a  view  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  drop  out  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
graduate. 
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4.  Amending  the  present  certification  laws  to  provide  for  grant- 
ing five  types  of  certificates  for  high-school  teachers. 

5.  The  strengthening  of  high-school  supervision  by — 

(a)  Requiring  the  principals  to  teach  less  and  to  super  vise  more; 
(&)  Increasing  the  amount  and  closeness  of  high-school  inspec- 
tion by  the  State. 

6.  The  appointment  of  one,  and  preferably  two,  high-school  in- 
spectors. 

7.  The  equalization  of  opportunity'  for  all  children  to  acquire  a. 
high-school  education  through  a  system  of  competitive  examinatiim, 
schohirships,  and  remission  of  tuition. 

8.  The  speeding  up  of  the  work  in  the  high  schools  by — 

(a)  Increasing  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  teaching; 

(b)  Spanning  the  gap  between  the  grades  and  the  high  schools, 

and  organizing  junior  high  schools  wherever  practicable., 
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Chapter  XVII. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF  AND  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION. 


Problem  of  adequate  teacher  certification. — No  phase  of  tlie  survey 
is  more  important,  and  none  is  in  more  urgent  need  of  remedy,  than 
is  an  adequate  teacher  supply  for  the  schools.  It  is  undeniably  true 
that  for  many  years  the  teaching  profession  has  been  held  in  less 
high  regard  in  the  United  States  than  is  its  due;  the  teachers  have 
been  ranked  and  rated  more  by  their  salaries  than  by  their  service  to 
the  public.  Teachers'  salaries  are  inadequate,  and  the  professional 
requirements  are  correspondingly  low.  The  profession  has  suffered 
because  almost  any  kind  of  amateur  can  get  permission  to  instruct 
school  children.  If  it  were  not  that  the  average  public  school  teacher 
has  given  the  public  much  more  than  he  has  received,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  the  schools  and  education  in  our  country. 

The  world  war  is  making  this  already  serious  problem  more  acute. 
Since  1914  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Teachers'  salaries  have  also  advanced,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  cost 
of  living.  Meanwhile,  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  competent  per- 
sons in  the  numerous  war  industries;  many  are  called  to  their  coun- 
try's flag.  As  a  result  the  schools  may  soon  go  begging  for  teachers, 
unless  the  public  and  law-making  bodies  of  the  States  take  the  matter' 
seriously  in  hand.  Now,  in  the  days  of  urgent  need,  is  the  right  time 
to  secure  the  future  of  the  teaching  profession  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  profession  to  become  professionalized. 

Compositi<m  of  the  teacJdn/j  staff. — But,  first,  who  are  the  teachei's 
that  have  been  intrusted  with  the  education  of  school  children  in 
South  Dakota  ?  What  is  their  number  and  preparation  ?  Their  teach- 
ing tenure  and  remuneration?  Their  social  status?  And  what  is  the 
probability  that  they  will  follow  teaching  as  a  life  work?  These  and 
other  questions  are  answered  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  State  requires  an  army  of  more  than  7,000  teachers  to  fill  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  of  these  nearly  2,300  must  be  re- 
newed annually,  because  of  the  instability  of  the  profession.  The 
actual  number  of  teachers  employed  has  not  varied  much  in 
the  last  five-year  period.  In  1912  there  were  in  the  schools  1,071 
men  teachers  and  5,493  women  teachers.  Since  then,  the  number  of 
men  has  decreased  slightly  each  year,  and  the  women  have  increased 
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correspondingly.  Thus,  in  1916  there  were  1,032  men  and  6,025 
women  teachers.  Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
there  has  been  further  marked  decrease  in  men  teachers.  Women 
teachers  will  undoubtedly  increase  steadily  in  numbers.  While  this 
is  to  be  expected,  it  is  also  quite  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
to  keep  in  them  as  large  a  number  of  men  teachers  as  possible.    Par- 

Permanent  and  Temporary  Teachers 

.aAASWO:?^    rROM  ^Q^/    RURAL    TCACHEIRa 


Fig.  16. 

ticularly  is  this  true  if  this  great  agricultural  State  is  to  realize  its 
hopes  of  organizing  the  strong  farm  community  schools  discussed  in 
a  former  chapter.  But  the  teaching  profession  must  first  be  sta- 
bilized and  the  opportunities  in  teaching  be  made  the  equal  of 
opportunities  in  other  callings.  Without  this  South  Dakota  can  not 
expect  any  large  number  of  well-prepared,  experienced  men  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  schools. 
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Cases  of  ptrseiit  instahUlty, — Figure  IG  is  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  above  assertions.  It  is  based  on  answers  received  from  3,941 
rural  teachers  who  were  questioned  in  regard  to  permanency  in  tlio 
schools.  Forty-six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  declared  frankly  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  profession  permanently.  And 
why?  Thirty-one  and  four-tenths  per  cent  find  salaries  too  low 
for  them  to  make  ends  meet  financially;  17  per  cent  find  the  work 
too  hard,  chiefly  because  of  bad  hygienic  and  sanitary  surroundings, 
long  distance  to  school,  many  classes,  etc.  On  much  the  same  grounds 
19.3  per  cent  declare  the  schools  too  small  (in  attendance)  and  un- 
interesting; 18.5  per  cent  find  housing  conditions  bad,  some  using  the 
expression  "intolerable";  finally,  12.8  per  cent  expect  to  marry 
soon.  Conditions  in  the  village  schools  are  practically  as  unsatis- 
factory as  in  the  rural  schools.  Of  1,360  teacheiv?,  39.1  per  cent  ex- 
l)ect  to  remain  in  the  profession  permanently ;  47.7  per  cent  desire 
to  change  for  "more  attractive  and  remunerative  occupations"  as 
soon  as  opportunity  knocks.    The  rest  are  undecided. 

Additional  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  are  these:  913  teachers  "find 
it  advisable  "  to  board  and  lodge  with  members  of  the  school  board ; 
741  teachers  declare  living  conditions  bad;  unheated  rooms,  lack  of 
privacy,  poor  cooking,  and  high  cost  of  board  are  included  in  this 
list.  Many  complain  that  life  in  the  country  is  lonesome  and  often 
unattractive;  others  find  that  the  well-to-do  people  in  the  towns  don't 
care  to  be  bothered  with  the  teachers.  Here  are  reasons  enough  why 
many  of  the  best  young  people  in  the  State*  do  not  wish  to  invest 
much  time  and  money  in  becoming  professional  teachei*s  and  why 
they  do  not  remain  long  in  the  calling. 

Length  of  teaching  tenures, — What  then  is  the  length  of  teaching 
tenure  in  the  different  schools?  Figure  17  shows  that  31.2  per 
cent  of  the  rural  and  19.2  per  cent  of  the  village  teachers  are  teach- 
ing their  first  school,  and  that  only  9.6  per  cent  and  13.9  per  cent, 
respectively,  have  taught  as  many  as  four  schools.  Few  teachers 
have  taught  more  than  one  or  two  years  in  a  school.  Finally,  tho 
average  teaching  life  of  a  rural  teacher  is  3.76  school  years,  and  of  a 
village  teacher,  4.95  years.  Throughout  it  is  found  that  the  village 
schools  are  better  stabilized  than  the  rural. 

Age  of  the  teachers. — One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  estab- 
lishing teaching  on  a  professional  basis,  such  as  law  and  medicine, 
is  the  ease  with  which  many  persons,  children  almost,  can  get 
teaching  credentials,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  the  de- 
mand has  become  exceptionally  urgent.  The  law  requires  that  "  no 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  who  has  not  attained  to  the 
age  of  18  years."  Yet  the  questionnaires  answered  by  rural  teachers 
contain  the  names  of  29  teachers  under  17  years  of  age  and  of  53 
"ho  are  just  17.    How  these  persons  have  procured  their  certificates 
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is  hard  to  understand,  unless  they  deliberately  falsified  their  state- 
ments to  the  examiners.  At  any  rate  such  youngsters  shoiU  be  at- 
tending school  instead  of  teaching.  The  largest  gro«|ir  «f  rural 
teachers  (2,641)  range  between  19  and  25  years  of  age^  wfeAle  the 
largest  group  of  village  teachers  (553)  range  between  25  and  30 
years.  For  really  satisfactory  results  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
gradual  increase  from  the  19  to  20  group  well  upward  of  the  30  to 
35  group.    Some  day  this  must  come  to  pass. 

RANGE    or    teachers'  AGES     BX   GROUPSj 
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Martial  condition  of  teachers, — Very  few  of  the  teachers  are  mar- 
ried. Out  of  3,941  rural  teachers  reporting,  only  434  are  married; 
and  in  a  total  of  1,360  village  teachers,  only  210  are  married.  Very 
few  except  the  married  teachers  have  persons  depending  on  them 
for  support,  there  being  510  persons  with  dependents  among  the 
rural  teachoi-s  and  204  among  the  village  teachers.  The  small  num- 
ber of  married  teachers  is  another  indication  of  the  present  insta- 
bility of  the  profession.  Well  prepared,  married  men  teachers  can. 
not  be  attracted  to  rural,  or  even  village  schools,  before  the  perma- 
nent year-round  community  school  is  organized.     It  would  also  be 
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worth  while  to  induce  married  women,  with  grown  families,  to  ma- 
triculate at  the  normal  schools,  preparatory  to  reentering  the  pro- 
fession.   Such  women  would  at  least  understand  children. 

Homes  for  teachers  needed. — As  stated  in  Chapter  X,  homes  are 
urgently  needed  for  the  teachers,  and  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
school  plant.  Of  the  rural  teachers,  90  per  cent  live  in  the  district 
where  they  teach ;  the  other  10  per  cent  live  mostly  in  near-by  towns. 
But  many  declare  the  living  conditions  so  bad  that  they  "  must  give 
up  teaching  in  the  country  or  ruin  their  health."  The  trouble  is  that 
well-to-do  farmers  seldom  care  to  be  bothered  with  an  extra  boarder, 
and  the  homes  of  the  poor  are  not  fit  for  young  persons  who  have 
probably  been  reared  under  more  satisfactory  conditions.  The  so- 
lution li^  in  the  erection  of  modern  teacherages  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  plant. 

Academic  and  professional  preparation. — ^The  village  teachers  have 
had  better  academic  preparation  than  the  rural  teachers.  It  appears 
that  some  of  the  teachers  reporting  have  not  completed  their  elemen- 
tary-school course.  Most  of  these  have,  however,  been  enabled  some- 
how to  continue  their  studies  in  high  school.  Of  the  rural  teachers, 
58.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  village  teachers,  76.2  per  cent,  have  com- 
pleted a  four-year  high-school  course.  In  high-school  preparation 
the  South  Dakota  teachers  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other 
Middle  Western  States.  Unfortimately,  very  few*  have  pursued  col- 
lege studies.  The  few  in  the  rural-village  group  who  are  credited 
wiA  <M>Uege  work  are  almost  exclusively  from  the  denominational 
colHpB^  the  State. 

Of  the  rural  teachers,  45.8  per  cent,  and  of  the  village  teachers, 
35.1  per  cent  record  attendance  in  regula  rcourses  at  professional 
schools.  There  is  no  explanation  at  hand  why  the  village  teachers 
should  make  a  lower  showing  than  the  others.  Of  rural  and  village^ 
teachers,  54.2  per  cent  and  64.9  per  cent,  respectively,  have  entered 
the  profession  by  the  examination  route  instead  of  coming  from 
the  normal  schools  and  the  colleges  of  education.  Figure  20  gives 
the  places  and  institutions  where  the  professional  preparation  was 
acquired.  Almost  one- fourth  of  the  teachers  responding  came  from 
other  States.  Of  the  rest,  the  normal  schools  at  Aberdeen  and  Madi- 
son prepared  almost  one-half. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  in  the  schools  unless  he  has  completed  a  high-school  course  of 
four  years,  or  its  equivalent,  and  has  had  in  addition  a  liberal  pro- 
fessional training  of  at  least  two  years.  South  Dakota  is  far  from 
tlut  ainimum  standard  now ;  particularly  is  it  true  of  the  teachers' 
pwfessional  preparation.  The  plan  of  teacher  training  and  teacher 
certification  should  be  so  arranged  that  certificates  to  teach  would  be 
issued  by  the  State  department  only  on  credentials  from*  teacher- 
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ommii^  aehools.  As  soon  as  possible,  certificmtion  based  <m  public 
examination  should  cease.  Hat  till  such  tiooe  can  the  profession  be- 
come ind J  prof essionalized. 

Sy9ie9^  of  certt^katitm. — ^Tbe  system'  of  teacher  certification  used 
IB  tbe  State  is  sound.  All  regular  certificates  are  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  education,  through  its  certification  division.  The 
county  superintendents  may  issue  "special"  certificates  "to  appli- 
cants who  present  satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  uAable  to  be 
present  at  the  last  regular  public  examination."  The  special  certifi- 
cates are  valid  only  "  until  returns  are  made  for  next  public  exami- 
satkm  for  regular  certificate  of  equal  rank." 

The  reg;ular  certificates  issued  are^ — 

L  Life  diploma — ^granted  on  examination  and  to  graduates  of  the 
Uaiversity  of  South  Dakota  and  approved  colleges,  and  of  the  South 
Dakota  normal  schools  in  courses  of  at  least  two  years  beyond  high- 
Bchool  graduation. 

2.  State  certificate — granted  on  examination  and  to  graduates  as 
in  case  of  the  life  diploma.  Range  of  examination,  length  of  experi- 
eaoe,  etc,  more  limited  than  in  above. 

3.  First'ffrade  certificate — granted  on  examination  and  to  gradu- 
ates of  certain  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  accredited 


4.  Seoond-grade  certificai&r-gr^nted  on  examinati(Hi,  and  to  grad- 
uates of  certain  limited  courses  in  the  State  nonnal  schools  and  ac- 
credited colleges. 

5.  Third-grade  certifi^cate — ^granted  to  those  who  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  geography,  grammar.  United  States  history, 
dril  g^Temment,  South  Dakota  history,  didactics,  and  drawing. 
The  minimum  grade  required  in  any  one  subject  is  60  per  cent;  re- 
quired average,  75  per  cent  No  experience  required.  Certificate 
Talid  for  one  year  only  and  is  not  renewable.  On  reexamination 
two  such  certificates  only  may  be^held. 

There  seems  little  excuse  for  continuing  this  grade  of  certificate. 
The  second  grade  is  certainly  low  enough.  The  same  subjects  are 
iiicluded  in  the  examinations  for  both  certificates,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  for  second  grade  the  candidates  must  reach  an  average  of 
80  per  cent,  with  no  one  subject  below  65  per  cent.  The  second-grade 
certificate  ought  to  be  established  as  the  lowest  grade  of  examination 
certificate  until  such  time  as  certification  through  examination  is 
abandoned  altogether. 

6.  Primary  certificates — granted  on  examination  only. 

>F«r  aHafla  «r  «Mi<mioiM  tmier  wliich  these  crattftoatcB  an  iasoed  t*  tfae  sonMtl 
•cteols  mmA  ooUe^es,  sm  ClMprter»  XVIII  and  XiX. 
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7.  Vocational  certificates — granted  on  examinatiwi  to  special  9u1>- 
ject  teachers  of  cities  and  other  independent  districts. 

Figure  21  shows  that  the  chief  dependence  of  rural  teachers  is  on 
the  second-grade  certificate,  56.56  per  cent  of  them  teaching  on  this 
giade.  Of  the  village  teachers,  37.1  per  cent  hold  State  certificates. 
This  is  none  too  good  a  showing. 

NUMB€R      AND    K/ND3      OT        TCACHCR^ 


s^  w  I  11  11  n  I 


Fio.  21. 
The  solid  line  Indicates  rural  teachers  and  the  Droken  line  vlllase  teachers 

Com^pensation  of  rural  and  viUaz/e  teachers, — ^What  compensation 
do  the  teachers  receive?  What,  if  any,  is  the  relation  between 
teacher  preparation  and  efficiency,  and  teacher  remuneration? 

The  salaries  recorded  (fig.  22)  from  the  questionnaires  are  for 
the  school  year,  which  ranges  from  five  to  nine  or  more  months.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  amounts  herewith  included  are,  as  a 
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rule,  all  that  the  teacher  earns  in  the  course  of  a  calendar  year,  and 
mtist  support  him  throughout  the  vacation  period,  which  many 
progressive  teachers  devote  to  simimer  school  attendance.  It  iB  true, 
many  teachers  are  obliged  to  canvass  for  books,  sell  insurance,  etc., 
during  the  summer  months.  If  law  or  medicine  were  so  poorly  paid 
that  its  practitioners  would  be  obliged  to  find  some  other  source  of 

PERCENTAGE  RANGE  IN   ^SALARIES 
or    RURAL    AND    VILLAGE     TEACHERS 
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Fio.  22. 


income  during  the  slack  periods,  how  many  would  continue  in  the 
profession  ? 

The  largest  number  of  South'  Dakota  rural  teachers  receive  be- 
tween $400  and  $500  per  annum.  This  is  much  less  than  a  hired  hand 
gete.  Of  the  village  teachers,  34.2  per  cent  receive  between  $600 
Ami  $700,    From  this  point  the  grkph  drops  rapidly. 

Teachers  are  paid  entirely  too  low  salafries  any  way  one  looks  at 
the  problem.    It  takes  both  courage  and  devotion  to  one's  work  to 
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spend  time  and  money  on  a  thorough  preparation,  and  then  receivo 
such  beggwly  returns  on  the  investment  South  Dakota  should  in- 
crease the  teachers'  salaries  and  make  them  worthy  of  the  State. 
Other  States  are  doi^g  much  better. 

Talkie  92  shows  conclusively  that  other  Middle  Western  and  We^^na. 
States  have  all  outstripped  South  Dakota  in  amount  paid  for  salaries, 
and  this  State  now  stands  lowest  in  the  group  of  23  States. 

Tabuc  91. — Apera^e  lenffth  ©/  school  yenr  in  months,  nnd  arrrape  annval  sala^ 
rie«  paid  public-school  tcadhers  (IBlo-lC),  North  €cntral  and  Westai^  SttUcm 
only. 


States. 

Months. 

Salsries. 

States. 

Months.^ 

Salados. 

a.  California 

8.80 
8.73 
8.30 
8.00 
8.20 
7.75 
8.15 
8.84 
8.80 
8.35 
8.fiO 
7.75 

1998.45 
«85.58 
782.86 
77a  40 
750.85 
742.81 
724.92 
902.43 
650.41 
632.85 
405.47 
580.32 

18.  North  Dakota 

8.63 
8.19 
8.09 
7.13 
8.69 
8.77 
8.39 
8.56 
7,65 
8.18 
8.50 

$574.76 

2   Wa^risffton         

14.  Kansas 

572.  CO 

3.  NevadaT 

15.  Missouri J 

16.  New  Mexico 

539l74 

4.  Ariioiia 

516.03 

i.  Ildoois 

S4&.00 

6.  Idaho    

18.  Ohio 

S28.88 

7.  TTtah 

19.  Minnesota 

521.  52 

8.  Montana..     

20.  Iowa 

517.65 

9.  Oregon 

21.  Wyoming 

500.39 

22.  Nebraska  ... 

43S.  AS 

11.  Michigan 

23.  So^b  Dakota 

4St.  71 

Ifi,  Tndiana,  , 

It  is  also  suggestive  to  compare^  figures  with  salaries  paid  rural 
teachers  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  In  a  group  of  1,982  teachers  re- 
porting, 46  receive  from  $600  to  $700;  113  from  $700  to  $800;  833 
from  $800  to  $^00;  786  from  $900  to  $1,000;  199  from  $1,000  up. 
Should  South  Dakota  not  do  equally  well? 

Swmmai'y, — ^Thc  problem  of  teacher  supply,  which  has  always 
been  difficult,  has  become  especially  trying  on  account  of  the  world 
war.  Unless  radical  steps  are  taken  by  the  State's  educational 
leaders  and  the  next  legislature  to  improve  teadiing  conditions  by- 
offering  larger  salaries,  better  bousing  conditions,  and  in  other  way^s 
improving  the  status  of  the  teachers,  there  will  soon  be  a  dearth  of 
professional  teachers.  Eighteen  counties  were  actually  short  of 
teachers  when  this  survey  was  made,  with  conditions  getting  worse 
daily. 

The  State's  teacher-training  institutions  have  been  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  schools  with  well-prepared  teachers  even  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Many  teachers  have  been  attracted  to  the  State  from  the 
outside,  and  many  have  come  into  the  schools  by  the  examinatioa 
route,  witliout  any  professional  preparation  whatever.  The  noonal 
schools  must  be  assisted  to  do  a  larger  service  than  hitherto,  and 
strong  high  schools  should  be  drafted  to  help  in  tlie  wc^t. 

Recommendations  for  professional  king  the  tsachia^g  staff. — ^The 
greatest  educational  prdt>lem  in  SouUi  Dakota,  then,  is  how  to  get 
and  retain  in  the  profession  a  sufficient  number  of  well-prepared 
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tcBcbers.  Before  tfuc.hing  can  be  thorouglilj  professionalized,  sev- 
eral things  must  ootije  to  pass:  The  public  must  become  hdly  awake 
to  its  responsibility  toward  the  teachers;  it  jnust  make  the  schools 
and  housing  conditions  more  attractive  than  they  are ;  and  in  other 
ways  make  possible  kmg,  well-paid  tenares  in  the  same  oommonit  j. 
The  State  must,  by  legal  enactment,  safeguard  the  profession  aani 
offer  special  inducements  to  all  teachers  to  equip  themselves  well 
for  their  profession  and  make  it  their  life  work.  Finally^  the  teadi- 
ers  must  do  what  they  can  to  attain  genuine  professional  standards 
of  teaching. 

To  thft^e  ends  the  survey  committee  makes  the  following  specific 
reeommeodaticHs : 

1.  Iiaprove  teaching  condlllonB  bj — 

<«)  Establishing  reaaouable  miniiauiB  salaries  for  aD  teachers; 
<6)  Scalfai^  aU  teacher's  salaries  to  the  i;rade  of  certificate  held,  thas 
placing  a  premium  oo  special  preparation. 

2.  Require  hi^er  teaclilng  qualifications  by — 

(o)  Increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  nor- 
mal  schools   and  lengthening  their  stfidy  coarsw; 

<6)  Eliminating  the  third-gnule  certificate; 

<c)  Diaeopliaqiiig  the  issoe  of  certificates  on  examination  as  sooa  as 
tiie  normal  eehocris,  the  department  of  education  iu  the  university*  and 
department  of  edumtlon  of  the  State  college,  and  other  teacher-train- 
ing institutions  haye  become  fully  equipped  to  supply  all  the  pro- 
fesslofial  teachers  required; 

(4)  Pladni:  the  miatauni  reqalretnent  for  peralssioD  to  teadi  at  grad- 
aatioa  from  an  accredited  four-year  high  s<^»oot  or  its  equivalent, 
and  in  addition,  at  least  one  yearns  professional  studjt  acquired  at 
a  professional  school  for  teachers.  The  standard  to  go  into  effect 
not  before  September,  1922. 

8.  lDcrea»e  the  supply  of  professional  teachern  by — 

{9}  OrgnnfEiog  teacber-iraiuiag  depardsents  in  not  to  exceed  20  fully 
aecfedUed  hi^  achaals  weU  distrftated  vmr  the  State;  tbe  schools 
to  organize  Uie  professional  work  in  fif th-^^ear  courses,  and  to  receive 
State  aid ; 

(5)  Establishing  well-equipped   departments  for  rural  teachers  at  all 
ttie  normal  schools.     (See  p.  240)  ; 

(c)  Enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  State  agricultural  college  to  pre- 
IMire  teachers  of  general  agrlealtare  aad  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.     (See  p.  24d)  ; 

(rf)  Granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards  for  long  service  in 
u  ifitigle  school  community' ; 

(e)  EstabMaAilng  a  retiretnent  fond  for  teacbers. 

The  recommendations  further  detailed. — Every  teacher  who  has 
devoted  his  time  and  money  to  preparing  for  teaching  should  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  return  on  his  investmeut.  To  this  end  tlie 
legislature  should  set  a  minimum  of  not  less  tlian  $60  per  month 
for  tha  lowest-grade  certificate. 
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Similarly,  teaching  -rewards  should  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
expense  and  time  incurred  in  securing  a  higher  certificate.  Salaries 
ought,  accordingly,  to  be  based  on  the  kind'  of  certificate  held. 
There  should  be  a  legal  minimum  salary  for  each  kind.  Thus  the 
present  second  grade  (the  third  grade  not  being  considered)  might 
receive  the  minimum  of  $60  and  upward;  first  grade,  15  per  cent 
additional  and  upward ;  State  certificate,  15  per  cent  more  than  first 
grade  and  upward;  and  so  forth. 

Long  service  in  a  single  school  community  is  good  evidence  of  taot 
and  ability.  Moreover,  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  school  prog- 
ress than  constant  change  of  teachers  and  administrative  policy. 
The  State  should  make  reward  for  long  tenure  in  the  same  commu- 
nity. Several  States  have  found  this  good'  investment.  Thus  a 
second  year  in  the  same  school  might  be  awarded  with  State  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $5  per  month;  a  third  year  with  $10  per  month; 
and  a  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year  with  $15  per  month.  It 
should  be  made  unlawful  for  local  boards  to  curtail  local  salaries 
by  reason  of  these  bonuses. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  retirement  pensions  for  teachers,  as 
for  any  class  of  public  employees,  is  the  betterment  of  the  service. 
The  State  is  young  and  does  not  yet  perhaps  feel  the  need'  for  retire- 
ment of  superannuated  teachers  so  strongly  as  some  of  the  older 
States.  By  establishing  an  adequate  pension  system  now,  however, 
while  the  problem*  is  still  comparatively  simple,  nearly  all  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  that  beset  retirement  plans  can  be  avoided.  The 
exact  details  of  the  system  should  be  worked  out  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  governor,  including  both  laymen  and  educators. 
It  is  essential  that  scientific  insurance  principles  be  allowed  to  con- 
trol in  the  drafting  of  a  law,  and  expert  actuarial  assistance  should 
be  employed  from  the  outset.  Any  plan  adopted  should  include 
financial  support  by  both  parties  to  the  compact — the  teachers  and 
the  State. 

The  third-grade  certificate  is  a  bid  for  immature  and  incompetent 
persons  to  gain  entrance  to  the  profession.  Even  on  the  plea  of 
teacher  shortage  such  certificates  are  imtenable.  The  surest  way  to 
obtain  a  good  teaching  staff  is  to  eliminate  the  incompetents,  scale 
up  teaching  requirements,  and  add  dignity  and  satisfaction  to  teach- 
ing by  increasing  its  compensation  to  the  level  of  modern  living. 

With  proper  financial  support  from  the  State  and  a  reasonable 
enlargement  of  study  courses  and  tightening  of  entrance  require- 
ments the  State's  teacher-training  institutions  should  be  able  within 
five  or  six  years  to  provide  all  the  professional  teachers  required. 
When  this  time  comes  to  pass  certification  through  public  examina- 
tion should  be  discontinued,  except  that  permits  to  teach  may  be 
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issued  to  teachers  from  outside  the  State  until  their  credentials  can 
be  validated. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  teaching  (four-year  high-school 
course  and  two-year  professional  course)  should  not  go  into  effect 
fully  before  September,  1923,  in  order  to  permit  the  teachers  in 
service  who  may  not  now  have  these  requirements  to  attain  this 
minimum.  The  normal  schools  should  establish  a  well-supported 
extension  service  to  reach  all  teachers  who  can  not  do  the  study  under 
the  added  requirement  in  residence.     (For  details  see  p.  238.) 

All  other  recommendations  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XVIII. 
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Chapter  XVIIL 

PREPARATION   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   TEACHERS — THI 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Section  I.  FUNDAMENTAL  PREMISES. 

The  State  maintains  four  normal  schools  whose  function  is  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  public  schools.    These  schools  are  the   chief 
source  of  teacher  supply  in  the  State.    The  University  of  South 
Dakota  supports  a  department  of  education  which  devotes  its  ener- 
gies, in  the  main,  to  preparing  high-school  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  superintendents,  and  special-subject  supervisors.     The 
State  College  of  Agriculture  also  gives  courses  in  agricultural  and 
related  phases  of  education  to  students  of  college  rank.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  several  denominational  colleges  and  academies  are 
accredited  under  law  to  offer  educational  courses,  on  the  completion 
of  which  certificates  are  granted  by  the  department  of  education. 
Finally,  several  of  the  larger  high  schools  have  l)egun,  in  a  small 
way,  to  offer  educational  courses  for  elementary  teachers. 

The  teaoher-trainin//  jxrogram  deter*rtuned  largely  hy  legisl^ive 
enactTnent. — Neither  the  normal  schools  nor  the  other  higher  State 
schools  are  limited  by  the  legislative  acts  creating  them  to  preparing 
a  specified  grade  or  grades  of  teachers.    The  function  of  each  school 
has  become  delimited,  largely  through  statutory  legislation,  imder 
which  students  of  the  several  schools  may  receive  professional  State 
and  lower  grade  certificates  upon  completion  of  specified  courses  of 
study.    The  State  board  of  regents  of  education  have  also  followed  a 
consistent  policy  of  limiting  the  major  activities  of  the  normal 
schools  to  the  large  elementary  field  in  education  and  the  other  higher 
State  schools  to  the  secondary  field.    The  real  anomaly  in  the  educa- 
tional field  are  the  denominational  colleges,  which  have  the  legal 
right  to  issue  certificates,  after  approval  by  the  State  department  of 
education.    Some  of  these  schools  have  virtually  the  same,  and  in 
some  respects  greater,  privileges  than  have  the  normal  schools,  with 
their  much  larger  profe^ional  equipment     That  the  limitations 
which  are  placed  upon  the  schools  may  not  in  every  respect  redound 
to  the  best  interests  of  teacher  training  in  the  State  will  appear  later 
in  this  chapter.    Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  sev- 
eral schools,  however,  the  conmiittee  desires  to  state  what  appeal's 
222 
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to  be  good  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  several 
State  seiiools  in  teacher  pi^eparation. 

The  largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important,  f imction  of 
normal  sdiools  is  to  prepare  an  ample  nmnber  of  rural  and  other 
elementary  teachers.  For  this  task  the  normal  schook;  are  admirably 
adapted.  Their  teaching  force  and  physical  equipment  have  been 
sdected  for  this  purpose,  and  theaf  general  professional  atmosphere 
has  developed  with  this  purpose  in  view,  namely,  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers.  This  should  not  be  construed^  however,  to 
mean  that  normal  schools  may  not  be  permitted  to  realize  the  praise- 
worthy ambition  and  prepare  subject  supervisors  and  even  high- 
school  teachers,  if  they  have  their  chief-  function  well  mastered,  and 
if  the*  State  otherwise  can  use  the  service  of  the  normal  schools  to 
good  advantage  in  this  field.  If,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  appears 
that  the  university  and  ooU^e^of  the  State,  by  reason  of  poor  loca- 
tion or  for  otlier  reason,  can  not  supply  tl^  required  number  of 
high-school  teachers,  it  would  seem  only  reasonable  to  encouxage  one 
or  more  of  the  normal  schools  to  assist  in  this  wark,  provided,  as 
before  stated,  that  their  other  more  important  function  be  well 
looked  after. 

In  the  eastern  States^  notably  in  New  England,  the  line  is  clearly 
drawn.  Here  the  .normal  schools  limit  their  activities  to  preparing 
elementary-school  teachers.  In  other  sections  of  the  country  the 
lines  have  not  been  dra.wn  so  close.  The  explanation  is  that  in  the 
MiddJe  West,  West,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  South,  the  normal 
schools  have  grown  np  contemporaneously  with  the  State  universi- 
ties and  colleges  and  have  often  become  well  establidied  as  the-  chief 
institutions  for  preparing  all  grades  of  teachers,  while  the  universi- 
iks  centered  their  energies  on  organizing  their  schools  of  arts  and 
science.  Here  and  there  the  normal  schools  have  developed  into 
colleges  of  education,  competing  for  prestige  and  patronage  with  the 
schools-of  education  in  the-  universities  and  colleges. 

The  comparatively  large  and  expraisive  laboratory  equipment  re- 
quire for  adequate  preparation  of  high-scliool  teacliers,  administra- 
tors, and  super^iso^s  is  already  at  hand  in  the  universities  and  larget* 
ooIlegeSf  which  is  a  consideration  to  be  remembered  when  determin- 
ing the  field  and  functions  of  the  schools.  Without  question,  the 
universities  and  colleges  are  by  reason  of  their  organization  and 
equipment  the  logical  institutions  to  supply  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  and  school  administrators  and  supervisors. 

The  survey  committee  wishes  to  summarize  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose?^ and  limitations  of  the  teacher-training  schools  in  an  average 
State  in  the  following  brief  terms : 
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1.  The  State  normal  schools  arc  by  organization  and  educatioixa. 
traditions  best  fitted  to  prepare  every  grade  of  elementary  schoo 
teachers.    This  should  be  their  chief  function. 

2.  The  university  and  college  have  the  equipment  and  scholastri< 
atmosphere  necessary  for  adequate  preparation  of  teachers  for  higlxei 
grades  of  work.  They  should  accordingly  limit  their  function  tx: 
supplying  secondary  school  teachers  and  school  administrators  and 
supervisors. 

3.  These  limitations  may  be  modified  so  far  as  the  normal  schools 
are  concerned  to  include  also  preparation  of  special  subject  super- 
visors and  even  high-school  teachers — 

(a)  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  normal  schools  are  fully  occupy- 
ing the  elementary  school  field  and  have  the  time  and  equipment  to 
give  this  type  of  instruction  advantageously;  and 

(6)  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  universities  and  colleges  of  tlio 
State  can  not  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  alone  cope  with  tlio 
problem  of  supplying  these  teachers. 

The  State  should  determine  the  functions  and  limitations  of  tJie 
normal  schools  and  schools  of  education, — As  stated  above,  each  of 
the  South  Dakota  teacher-training  schools  has  hitherto  been  held 
to  a  definite  field  of  activity  indirectly  by  legislative  enactment  and 
directly  by  decree  of  the  board  of  regents  of  education.    Unfortu- 
nately neither  the  normal  schools  nor  the  university  and  accredited 
colleges  have  been  able  to  supply  the  large  number  of  teachers  that 
are  required  to  man  the  schools.     The  normal  schools  graduate 
yearly  good  size  classes  for  the  elementary  schools  and  small  high 
schools,  but  the  numbers  are  entirely  too  small  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  university  and  the  colleges  each  year  send  forth  a  few  teachers 
who  have  majored  in  education  in  the  regular  college  courses  and 
some  who  have  pursued  regular  normal  school  courses. 

The  tabulation  given  below  contains  the  whole  number  of  students 
graduated  in  1917.  The  total  number  is  686.  Of  these,  however,  125 
are  not  teaching,  leaving  as  net  total  in  the  schools  561,  or  about 
one-fourth  the  number  required  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
schools.  Assuredly,  many  other  teachers  have  gone  out  from  these 
institutions  during  the  year,  have  taken  partial  courses,  or  summer- 
school  work ;  but  these  can  not  be  classed  with  the  professionally  pre- 
pared teachers. 
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Taiw.e  92. — Graduates  of  accredited   tcach-training 

19J6-17. 

schools  in  South  Dakota^ 

Total 

of 
gradu- 
ates. 

Where  teaching. 

Total 
number 

not 
teach- 
ing. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
teach- 
ing. 

Institutions. 

RuraL 

Village. 

City. 

Plaoe 

not 

given. 

V«tiitfn  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 
Bute  Normal  BcbooL  Madtacm 

243 
133 
41 
44 

7 
17 
31 
21 
22 
38 
23 

6 
27 
24 

80 

45 

33 

19 

66 
40 
10 
10 
0 
2 
9 
6 
5 
10 
6 
4 
3 
6 

177 
98 

Kate  Normal  Bchooll  Spoarfish 

22 
25 

9 

7 

3 

34 

a»te  Normal  School' Springfield 

tdfcrdty  of  Sooth  Dakota 

2 
7 
12 

34 

7 

aute  College  of  Aflicaltare 

3 
15 

4 
9 
3 
4 

2 
7 

4 

15 

Dttta^W^ejnuTUniyersity 

7 
4 
6 
25 
10 

22 

EarraOsOefBel .'. 

7 
3 

15 

YnhnnCnn«rV,... 

17 

lafh^u  Normal  School 

28 

A^^Dftam  OollffgB 

3 

17 

EJEnxFaDsColl^ 

2 

Veorii^ton  Springs  Junior  College 

13 
20 

4 

24 

19 



Totals 

680 

211 

112 

64 

29 

176 

501 

Section  a.  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  school  control. — The  normal  schools  are  under  the  general 
control  and  management  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 
This  is  preferable  to  one  board  for  each  school.  In  one  respect  alone 
does  this  board  fail  to  reach  the  best  results  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency, viz,  in  the  manner  of  organizing  its  standing  committees 
of  two  members  for  each  higher  institution,  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  becoming,  through  professional  courtesy,  the  controlling 
power  in  his  particular  school.  This  plan  of  standing  committees 
L<j  provided  to  expedite  business  and  to  look  after  local  details.  The 
survey  committee  believes  that  business  details  of  this  kind  now 
looked  after  by  the  standing  Committees  should  be  handled  through 
the  executive  division  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction, 
whose  chief  might  be  made  the  permanent  paid  secretary  of  the 
regents.  It  would  also  be  highly  desirable  that  the  pay  rolls  and 
certain  other  business  matters  of  the  higher  institutions  be  attended 
to  by  the  regents  through  the  same  division.  This  change  is  sug- 
gested to  remedy  the  prevailing  practice  of  circulating  vouchers 
end  other  papers  for  approval  and  signature,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  serious  delay  in  payments  of  salaries  and  current  expenses. 
It  would  also  provide  the  regents  with  a  permanent  business  office 
in  the  State  capital. 

Location  of  normal  schools  and  distribution  of  students. — ^Two  of 
the  normal  schools  are  well  located  geographically;  the  other  two 
are,  unfortunately,  located  on  the  borders  of  the  State  and  not 
easily  accessible.    The  Xorthern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  is 

situated  at  Aberdeen,  at  the  center  of  a  network  of  railway  lines, 
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which  make  it  easy  to  reach  from  every  part  of  the  State.      XI 
accompanying  map  shows  graphically  that  this  institution   dra^ 


Fio.  23. — ^Map  of  Sooth  Dakota  showlnir  dlstrtbntlon  of  students  In  attendance  at  the 
Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen  for  the  school  year  1010-17. 

its  student  body  from  every  section  of  the  State,  more  uniformly 
even  than  does  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Madison  has  reasonably  good  railway 
facilities  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  only  a  half-hour's  travel 


Fig.  24. — Map  of  South  Dakota  8howia«r  distribatloa  of  students  In  attendance  at  tka 
State  Normal  School  at  Madison  for  the  school  jear  1916-17. 

from  the  metropolis,  Sioux  Falls.     It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  rick 
"•firricultural  section,  which  should  be  a  determining  factor  in  the 
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ec^ganisatHMi  of  its  work — the  specialised  prepaimtioii  of  rural  teach- 
ara*  This  school  has  not  a4tr»c(ad  stiKients  ao  lauformly  from  the 
different  counties  as  has  the  school  at  Aberdeen,  partly  because 
it  has  not  been  so  well  su{>ported  financially,  and  prohablj  also 
becattse  it  has  not  taken  advantage  of  its  opportunities  as  they  hare 
come. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Spearfish  is  the  t  eacher-tcaiaixig  school 
<»f  the  Black  Hills  section  of  the  State,  and  its  drawing  power  is 
largely  limited  to  that  area.  The  school  is  attractiTely  situated, 
in  healthful  sunxHindings.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  by  rail,  but  with 
tike  advent  of  the  auta&K>bi]e  stage  tliis  drawback  is  no  Icmger 
of  serious  consequence.  . 


TlG^  25. — ^M»p  cf  South  Dakota  showing  ffistrlbntion  of  stndents  1b  attendance  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Spearflsh  for  the  school  year  1916>17. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Springfield  is  the  most  xmfortunately 
located  of  all  the  schools,  lying,  as  it  does,  on  a  little-traveled  branch 
line  on  the  extreme  southern  border  of  the  State.  Its  drawing 
power  is  decidedly  local,  a  large  majority  of  the  student  body 
being  from  Bon  Hwnmc  County. 

Were  it  not  for  the  urgent  demand  foi  larger  and  still  larger 
nnmbers  of  teachers  prepared  in  normal  schools  tlie  committee 
wonM  feel  justified  in  recommending  that  the  school  at  Springfield 
be  closed,  and  that  the  school  at  Spearfish  be  moved  to  a  more 
accessible  oenter  in  the  Black  Hills.  This  matter  has  been  agitated 
in  the  State  from  time  to  time,  probably  to  the  detriment  of  the 
schools  in  question.  The  committee  does  not  now  feel  justified  in 
noommending  the  discontinuance  of  either  of  these  normal  schools. 
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but  wishes  to  recommend  instead  (see  end  of  chapter)  certain  changes 
in  the  activities  of  the  institutions  which  may  increase  their  imme- 
diate usefulness. 

Who  the  normal-school  students  are. — Table  93  is  compiled  from 
data  procured  from  the  students  of  the  four  schools,  called  together 
solely  for  this  pur^jose.  The  total  number  answering  includes  all 
in  attendance  except  chance  absentees  and  a  few  groups  of  practice 
students  who  were  unable  to  leave  their  charges.  The  outstanding 
point  of  interest  is  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  students  were  reared 
on  the  farm,  their  parents  still  making  their  living  from  the  land. 
In  a  total  of  1,209  students  answering,  only  852  intend  to  become 
teachers.     This  shows  clearly  that  the  schools  are  being  utilized  for 


Fig.  20. — Map  of  South  Dakota  showing  distribution  of  students  In  attendance  at   the 
State  Normal  School  at  Springfield  for  the  year  1910-17. 

academic  purposes  to  an  unusual  extent.  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  school  at  Aberdeen,  which  has  charter  rights  to  give  indus- 
trial insti-uction  in  addition  to  its  normal  courses,  has  a  larger  per- 
centage of  students  who  expect  to  teach  than  either  of  the  other 
schools.  The  percentages  of  students  not  intending  to  teach  are, 
Aberdeen,  21.78 ;  Springfield,  26.21 ;  Madison,  34.40 ;  and  Spearfish, 
37.90.  The  school  at  Spearfish  draws  many  students  from  villages 
and  the  ranching  country  where  there  are  no  high-school  facilities. 
It  is  the  only  high  educational  institution  of  any  kind  in  the  Black 
Hills,  aside  from  the  school  of  mines;  as  such  it  has  unquestionably 
served  a  good  purpose.  Here  is  seen  another  argument  for  'estab- 
lishing a  junior  college  in  this  section  (see  p.  257).  It  is  ndt  easily 
explained  why  so  many  students  at  Madison  should  not  wish  to  teach. 
Springfield  and   Spearfish  supply  high-school   facilities   for  their 
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respective  Tillages,  which  further  accounts  for  the  large  academic 
nndent  body  that  does  not  expect  to  become  teachers. 

Tasls  93. — Data  pertaining  to  birthplaces,  preparation,  and  probable  teaching 
position  of  students  in  South  Dakota  normal  8chool8, 


Name  of  normal  school. 

I>ata  pertaining  to  students. 

Aber- 
deen. 

ICadison. 

Spear- 
fi.sh. 

^& 

Total. 

485 

250 

309 

166 

1.200 

WlHRborn: 

Ontb«brm 

353 
88 
44 
0 

180 
49 
21 
0 

160 
126 
22 

1 

118 

37 

9 

1 

811 
300 

In  town. 

In  the  city 

96 
2 

^oft  reponln|[ 

Tot^ 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1.200 

Gnrdio&'s  oecupation: 

Fanner 

337 
85 
18 
34 

11 

184 
37 
9 

200 

58 

12 

38 

1 

120 
24 
12 

8 

1 

841 

Rn««n.^ 

204 

Pmfc«inT|A] 

61 

100 

Mo^TYporting 

13 

Total ^ 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,200 

lateBd  to  teach: 

Yes, 

377 

105 

3 

164 

80 
0 

190 

110 
3 

121 
43 

1 

8S2 

No 

350 

Not  reporting 

7 

Total 

483 

250 

300 

105 

1,200 

lateBd  to  make  teaching  permanent  occupation: 

312 
142 
31 

164 

8ft 
0 

144 
161 

4 

75 
49 
41 

605 

No I!".!;;!!!.*;;!.* 

438 

76 

Total 

4S5 

2.50 

.309 

165 

1,200 

Wbere  they  expect  to  teach: 

In  the  country 

217 

104 
104 

151 

48 
61 

142 
44 
123 

108 
13 
44 

618 

In to«Ti. . , .X* 

atiQ 

Nolreporting ? 

322 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

105 

1.200 

E:)BdoltMChing: 

EJementary 

90 
92 
30 

157 
11 

106 

67 
11 
16 
75 
0 
81 

153 
29 
21 
81 
1 
24 

12 
13 

3 
93 

0 
44 

322 

Intermedbte 

145 

High  school 

70 

Rival  school -. 

406 

Supervisor .• 

12 

264 

Total ; 

485 

250 

309 

Hi5 

43 

80 
42 

1,200 

Bcsire  to  make  rural  teaching  litems  calling: 

86 
355 
44 

33 

100 
51 

154 
130 
25 

316 

No .' ;!;!!!.*!!!!'.! 

731 

Not  reporting 

162 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

Hi5 

1  200 

tider  ehanged  conditions  would  make  rural  teach- 
tog  life's  callmg: 

175 
206 
44 

89 
110 
51 

111 
70 
128 

87 
33 
45 

462 

No !"*ir!"!*. ...!!*'" ! 

470 

Not  reporting 

268 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

166 

1,200 
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The  students  hope  to  teach  in  all  grades  of  schools — rural,  otker 
elementary,  intei^mediate,  and  high  school,  and  as  special  supervisors. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  largest  number  expect  to  heyin  teaching,  at 
least,  in  rural  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  fact  in  the  table 
is  that,  while  so  many  were  born  and  reared  in  the  country,  very 
few  desire  to  teach  there  out  of  choice.  This  speaks  voliunes.  But 
very  many  more  express  a  desire  to  teach  there  xmder  improved  edu- 
cational conditions.  Apparently,  then,  the  normal  schools  will  be 
able  to  supply  many  more  good  rural  teachers  as  soon  as  the  public 
becomes  aware  of  its  responsibilities  toward  the  profession. 

Acculemic  prepm^tion  and  age  of  the  students. — Table  91  gives 
the  academic  preparation  at  admission  and  age  at  completing  the 
present  course.  In  a  total  of  1,209  students,  603  come  direct  from 
the  eighth  grade.  This  is  because  many  communities  have  little  or 
no  high-school  facilities.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  next  largest  group 
(254)  are  graduates  from  four-year  high  schools.  The  ages  of  the 
students  range  according  to  expectation.  Three  groups  (15,  16,  and 
17  years)  will  not  yet  have  reached  legal  teaching  age  when  the 
to  the  group  not  expecting  to  teach.  ' 
course  is  assumed  to  be  completed.    Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  belong 

From  the  above  study  these  facts  may  be  deduced : 

(1)  Students  attending  the  normal  schools  do  not  all  expect  to 
teach. 

(2)  Very  mwiy  rural -bom  students  shun  teaching  in  the  country, 
knowing  from  their  own  childliood  experiences  the  meagerness  of 
teaching  opportunities. 

(3)  Many  rural-born  students  would  be  glad  to  teach  in  the 
country  if  teaching  conditions  were  improved. 

(4)  The  normal  schools  extend  a  service  to  communities  without 
high-school  facilities  which  might  be  done  to  better  advantage  by 
rural  high  schools,  State  junior  colleges,  and  denominational  col- 
leges. 

(5)  The  mass  of  the  student  body  are  too  young  to  give  the  normal 
schools  that  atmosphere  of  maturity  and  pi*ofes.sional  seriousness 
which  marks  the  students  in  the  other  State  colleges. 
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Table   94. — Dmta   p€rt4iining   to   entrance   qiuilification-s,    a  gen,   vie.,   of   f>outh 
Dakota  normal  school  students. 


Name  of  normal  school. 

QuaU/lcations  and  ages. 

Aber- 
deen. 

Madison. 

ff' 

te^- 

Total. 

Kamber  of  years  completed  above  e%hth  grade  at 
tlBM  Wwitorine  ncrmal  sciieol: 
None 

177 
41 
60 
22 

163 
12 
4 
6 

127 
26 
38 
2 
67 

184 
42 
31 
19 
27 

115 
25 
11 

6 

7 

603 

One 

134 

Two. 

140 

Tlirf» 

49 

Foot 

254 

rm..:::.:....::.:...::::::: ::::::: 

12 

8bi 

4 

Noinpcrting 

6 

1 

13 

Toial 

485 

__ 

250 

3»09 

105 

1  209 

Age  at  tini«  of  completing  preeent  course: 

Ftft4ea.« 

2 
7 

ao 

116 

a 

90 

60 

33 

31 

17 

10 

2 

7 

4 

3 

1 

5 

«7 

81 

57 

40 

16 

9 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 
16 
fl6 
70 
55 
50 
21 
11 
5 
6 
2 

a 

SixierB. 

6 
22 
53 
44 
19 
9 
3 
4 
2 
0 
1 

17 

firreatem 

85 

Eighteen 

316 

2.)2 

Twenty 

204 

Twenty-one 

135 

Twenty-two 

66 

Twenty-three 

47 

Twenty-four 

26 

Twenty-fiT«. 

18 

Twenty-slk, 

7 

Twrnty-soren 

7 

Twenty^ht 

4 

Twenty-miw  .^ 

3 

ThirXj 



Thirty-one. 

1 

Thirty-two 1 t        <  

ThkiyJthree 1                 t                 i                 i 

Thtrty-foor 

1 

1 

1 

Forty-two. 

................ 

1 

Jlfly-foiir. 

1 
6 

1 

NoigivRi 

7 

3 

16 

Total 

486 

250 

309 

ms 

1,20» 

Justification  for  the  presentee  of  academic  students  in  the  ruyrmal 
schools. — Of  the  603  students  reporting  normal-school  entrance 
direct  from  the  eighth  grade,  many  are  registered  in  the  elementary 
and  intermediate  courses  and  expect  to  become  teachers,  but  a  num- 
ber of  students  are  in  attendance  to  acquire  an  academic  education. 
The  normal  schools  are  justified  in  making  provision  for  such  stu- 
dents coming  from  commimities  without  high-school  facilities,  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  normal-school  courses,  since  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble otherwise  to  obtain  a  suflSciently  larger  number  of  academically 
prepared  students  for  the  professional  courses.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  normal  schools  should  refuse  to  accept  purely  academic  students 
who  could  just  as  well  acquire  instruction  elsewhere. 
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Table  95. — List  of  graduates  from  the  normal  schools, 

occupations. 

IBlt,  and  their  presettt 

Course  completed. 

H 

Present  occupations. 

Teaching. 

i 

1 

J 

i 

•a 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Schools. 

M 

^ 

1? 

^ 

1 

( Advanced 

60 
2 

8 
3 

1 
16 

3 
98 
52 

12 

20 
1 

2 
1 

15 

1 
2 

3 

1 

SO 
2 

4 
3 
0 
15 

1 

72 
30 

3 

1 

1 

5 
0 

2 
0 

60 

Normal  manual  train- 
ing. 
Normal  household  arts. 
Drawing- supervisors, . . 

Music  supervisors 

Primary  and  kinder- 
Advanced  industrial . . . 
Intermediate  normal . . . 
Elementary  normal .... 

Total 

2 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 
1 

1 
5 
3 

1 

Aberdeen 

2 

37' 
29 

3 

17* 

1 

7 

1 
6 
0 

3 

i2' 
0 

16 

1 

3 

1     1 

18 
7 

98 

1 

1 

52 

243 

80 

45 

33 

19 

177 

15  !  2 

3!  1 

1 

1 

1 

32 

243 

fAdvanoed 

14 
11 
75 
33 

Advanced  primary 

Intermediate 

::*'"" 

Madison 

... 

....... 

... 





Elementary 

Total 

... 

... 

... 

... 

"'\-" 

... 



133 

1 

f  G  eneral 



* 

— t — 

" 

4 

37 

2 

1 

1 

33 

1 
33 
0 
0 

1 
1 

..J  r 

~0~ 
0 
0 
0 

4 

Advanced 

37 

Bpearfish 

Commercial 

1 

2 

Home  economics 

Total 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

44 

18 
15 
11 

f  Advanced. 

=^ 

^^^ 

IT 

12 
11 

"IT 
12 
11 

T 

2 

^ 

2 

1 

= 

= 

= 

~0 
0 
0 

18 

Intermediate 

15 

Springfield 

Elementary 

11 

Total 

* 

1 

44 

34 

34 

1 

It  is  deemed  highly  advisable  by  the  survey  committee  that  the 
students  and  courses  should  be  reclassified  gradually,  so  that  ulti- 
mately all  students  of  less  than  high-school  graduation  be  ranked 
as  prenormal  students  and  grouped  in  a  prenormul  academic  depai-t- 
ment.  This  can  be  realized  as  soon  as  the  professional  courses  are 
lengthened  to  one,  two,  or  three  years  above  high-school  graduation, 
instead  of,  as  now,  above  eighth-year  graduation. 

Finally,  the  normal  schools  at  Spearfish  and  Springfield  are  justi- 
fied in  furnishing  their  respective  villages  with  high-school  facili- 
ties through  the  medium  of  their  practice  schools  and  the  elementary 
courses,  because  without  this  arrangement  it  would  be  impossible  for 
either  school  to  maintain  its  required  practice  school  and  because 
these  students  pay  the  required  tuition  fee. 

Uniformity  of  fundwmental  courses  in  all  the  normal  schools, — In 
1911  the  State  legislature  enacted  a  new  law  relating  to  granting 
teachers'  certificates.  Under  its  provisions  second  and  first  grade 
certificates,  five-year  State  certificates,  and  convertible  two-year  pro- 
visional certificates  are  now  issued  by  the  State  department  of  public 
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instruction  to  normal  school  and  other  accredited  school  students  of 
prescribed  age  and  attainments  without  examination.  This  is  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  placing  teaching  on  a  professional  basis. 

The  normal -school  courses  are  planned  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law.  They  comprise  three  main  courses — ^the 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  The  first  of  these  meets  the 
requirements  for  the  second-grade  certificate  and  embraces  two  years 
of  study  above  the  eighth  grade;  the  intermediate  course  leads  to 
first-grade  certificate  and  embraces  four  years  of  study  above  the 
eighth  grade ;  the  advanced  course  leads  to  a  life  certificate  and  em- 
braces six  years  above  the  eighth  grade. 

Tlie  schools,  further,  have  a  one-year  course  for  high-school  gradu- 
ates, leading  to  first-grade  certificate.  In  addition  to  all  these 
courses,  each  institution  offers  certain  other  courses  sanctioned  by  the 
regents  and  approved  by  the  State  superintendent.  They  appear  in 
Table  95,  which  contains  the  number  enrolled  in  each  course,  the  kind 
of  school  in  which  teaching,  and  other  occupation  if  not  teaching. 

Organizatidi  of  study  courses  at  Aberdeen, — The  Northern  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School  was  organized  in  1901.  The  object  of  its 
establishment  was  "to  give  instruction  to  persons  of  both  sexes  in 
manual  training  and  in  the  industrial  and  mechanical  trades,  arts, 
and  sciences  and  the  allied  branches  of  learning."  The  act  creating 
the  school  is  comprehensive  and  might  be  construed  in  such  broad 
terms  as  to  make  it  a  competitor  of  the  university  and  the  agricul- 
tural college,  I'his  would  have  been  unwise  in  the  extreme.  For- 
tunately, whatever  ambitions  the  school  may  ha^ve  had  under  former 
administrations  have  been  directed  wisely  by  the  regents,  with  the 
result  that  the  institution  is  satisfied  to  develop  as  a  normal  school, 
laying  exceptional  stress  on  the  industrial  subjects.  In  some  particu- 
lars, however,  the  committee  believes  the  school  would  do  well  to 
modify  its  study  courses.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
Ijresent  study  courses: 

ADVANCED. 

(Six  years  from  eighth  grade.) 

XormaU  leading  to  diploma  of  graduation  and  to  the  State  certificate  and  life 
diploiua* 

{a}  General  course. 

ib)  Xormal-nianual  training. 

(r)  Noruial-muslc  supervisor. 

{d)  Normal-household  arts. 

{e)  Normal-drawing  supervisor. 

(/)  Normal-primary  and  kindergarten. 
tnduMtrial,  leading  to  diploma  of  graduation  and  accrediting  to  junior  unlvep- 
Kity  standing. 

ia)  General  course. 

Cb)  Manual  training. 

(c>  Domestic  arts. 
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INTERMEDIATE. 

(Four^ears  from  eighth  grade.) 

Normal,  leading  to  second-grade  teachers*  certificate.  Talld  for  three  years. 
Industrial,  preparatory  to  technical  or  engineering  courses. 

ELEMENTARY. 

(Two  years  from  eighth  grade.) 

Normal^  leading  to  second-grade  teachers'  certificate,  valid  for  two  years. 
Industrial: 

(a)  Trade  courses. 

(b)  Commercial  course  (may  be  completed  in  36  weeks). 

(c)  School  of  agriculture  (may  be  completed  In  winter  terms  comprUjiii;; 

88  weeks). 

These  courses  have  been  approved  by  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education 
and  by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  subject  to  the  following  general 
regiilfttfons : 

On  permission  of  the  committee  on  extra  credits,  students  may  take  25  hours* 
work  each  quarter,  this  being  the  maximum  amount  permitted  in  any  case. 
Thus  the  way  Is  opened  for  15  hours*  additional  elective  work  each  year. 
(Regents*  resolution  and  educational  department  ruling.) 

These  differentiated  courses,  wliich  are  taken  from  the  191ft-17 
calendar  of  the  school,  group  all  subjects  as  "  normal "  and  "  indus- 
trial" with  subdivisions  under  advanced,  intermediate,  and  ele- 
mentary courses. 

The  general  advanced  course  in  the  normal  group  represents  six 
years  of  study  above  the  eighth  grade  and  "leads  to  full  junior 
standing  in  the  leading  universities,"  The  committee  believes  that 
this  course  should  be  abandoned.  Young  people  who  plan  to  attend 
university  or  college  should  enter  those  institutions  as  fi-eshmen. 
Moreover,  as  a  normal  school  is  a  unique,  professional  school,  differ- 
ing in  aim  from  the  purely  academic  institutions,  it  can  in  no  sense 
be  considered  as  a  college  preparatory  school. 

Subcourses  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  in  the  normal  group  are  all  advanced  six- 
year  courses,  intended  to  prepare  teachers  and  supervisors  in  these 
subjects.  The  equipment  of  the  school  is  ample  for  this  particular 
phase  of  school  work,  which  is  done  so  meagerly  in  the  other  higher 
institutions  that  the  committee  believes  all  these  courses  ought  to  be 
retained  and  strengthened  by  increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  and 
graduation  requirements,  as  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  intermediate  and  elementary  normal  courses  are  discussed 
later  under  "Proposed  courses  and  standards."  The  industrial 
courses  are  seven  in  number,  including  advanced,  general  manual 
training,  and  household  arts  courses  of  six  years  above  eighth  grade 
preparing  for  junior  university  standing,  and  several  other  inter- 
mediate and  elementary  courses  of  a  commercial  and  trade-course 
nature.  There  is  finally  a  school  of  agriculture,  of  20  weeks'  dura- 
tion. 
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It  is  accordingly  recommended  by  the  committee  that  all  the  in- 
dustrial courses  be  discontinued  after  the  present  war  emergency  has 
parsed,  and  the  equipment  and  facilities  be  utilized  wholly  for  the 
industrial  phases  of  the  normal-school  courses. 

Organization  of  study,  courses  at  Spearftsh, — ^This  normal  school 
maintains  well-adapted  advanced,  intermediate,  and  elementary 
normal  courses,  as  well  as  a  three-year  commercial  course,  and  agri- 
culture and  industrial  short  courses  of  three  years  of  18  weeks  each 
and  a  two-year  vocational  course  for  dressmakers  and  milliners. 

It  is  unquestionably  eagerness  to  serve  their  constituencies  and 
\  fear  that  people  may  otherwise  go  untaught  that  have  tempted  this 
and  other  normal  schools  to  reach  out  and  do  work  which  does  not 
legitimately'  belong  in  teacher-training  schools.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  vocational  courses  enumerated  above  have  no  legitimate 
place  in  a  State  normal  school.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  committee's  intention  to  eliminate  commercial, 
igricultural,  and  other  industrial  and  vocational  subjects  from  this 
or  any  other  normal  school,  but  rather  to  redirect  the  purpose  of  these 
subjects.  Every  normal  school  in  the  State  should  require  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  in  farm  accounting,  in  agri- 
culture, etc,  but  the  purpose  should  be  to  provide  the  State  with 
better  teachers  rather  than  with  expert  accomitants  and  professional 
milliners  and  agriculturists.       • 

For  this  reason  the  coumiittee  reconunends  that  all  courses  in  the 
school  not  planned  for  teachers  be  discontinued. 

OrgajiizotUrn  of  study  courses  at  Madison  and  Spriagfield. — These 
schools  adhere  quite  closely  to  the  courses  of  study  outlined  to  meet 
the  certification  law  of  1911.  In  addition  to  the  professional  two, 
four,  and  six  year  courses  described  above,  Madison  offers  a  two-year 
primary  and  kindergarten  course  for  high-school  graduates  or  the 
equivalent.  The  school  is  well  equipped  to  do  this  work.  Madison 
also  offers  a  two-year  course  for  rural  teachers,  open  to  eighth-year 
graduates.  This  coui-se  is  too  brief  to  prepare  the  right  type  of 
rural  teacher.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  course  on  paper  only,  as  the 
school  has  not  yet  employed  the  necessary  rural  expert  to  have  charge 
of  the  course,  and  no  students  are  enrolled.  The  rural  course  should 
J)e  reorganized  and  strengthened  in  accordance  with  the  reconamenda- 
tions  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

Springfield  offers,  in  addition  to  the  regular  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced  courses,  a  business  course  and  special  music 
instruction.  The  business  course  as  advertised  "gives  to  those  who 
^h  to  engage  in  business  pursuits  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
in  a  practical  manner,*^  etc.  This  goes  clearly  beyond  the  province 
of  a  normal  school.  The  course  should  be  discontinued,  and  the 
commercial  subjects  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  regular  professional 
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students.  All  students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  include  much 
public-school  music  in  their  courses  and  even  to  take  private  lessons ; 
but  the  committee  is  inclined  to  think  that  private  instruction  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  this  school  and  urges  that  the  tendency  be 
curbed. 

During  the  year  several  himdred  teachers  came  to  the  State  who 
had  received  their  preparation  in  other  States.  However,  these  are 
offset  by  an  almost  equally  large  number  of  teachers  leaving  this 
State  to  teach  in  other  States.  To  say,  then,  that  1,500  teaching 
recruits  go  into  the  schools  annually  with  little  or  no  professional 
preparation  is  probably  not  overstating  the  case,  although  final  data 
are  not  available. 

The  State  needs  annually  about  150  high-school  teachers.  A  very 
small  number  were  supplied  by  the  university  and  the  State  college. 
The'  denominational  colleges  supplied  a  larger  number,  most  of  whom 
had  had  little  or  no  real  practice  teaching.  This  educational  field 
is  not  fully  occupied.  The  normal  schools  send  a  fair  per  cent  of 
their  graduates  into  rural  schools;  the  rest  go  into  village  and  town 
schools  and  the  nonaccredited  high  schools.  But  the  numbers  are 
wholly  inadequate. 

The  best  interests  of  the  State  seem  to  demand  that — 

(a)  The  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  bo 
greatly  enlarged ;  that  to  this  end  one  normal  school  devote  its  ener- 
gies chiefly  to  preparing  rural  teachers,  and  three  schools  to  rural  and 
other  elementary  teachers  and  subject  supervisors. 

(6)  The  best  high  schools  in  the  State  be  authorized  to  prepare 
elementary  teachers  (see  Chapter  XIX)  to  provide  elementary 
schools  with  the  required  number  of  teachers. 

Proposed  standards  for  the  normal  school. — When  the  nonprofes- 
sional courses  are  eliminated  the  normal  schools  can  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  on  improving  the  regular  normal-school  courses.  The 
professionalization  of  the  teaching  staff  must  ultimately  be  decided 
by,  or  at  least  through,  the  normal  schools.  The  way  to  procure  a 
permanent  staff  of  good  teachers  is,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  to 
increase  entrance  requirements  and  lengthen  courses  of  study.  For  a 
person  who  invests  a  good  measure  of  time  and  money  in  his  profes- 
sional education  will  be  loath  to  abandon  his  own  calling  for  other 
callings,  as  is  such  a  temptation  to  people  who  have  made  no  real 
sacrifice  in  preparation  for  this  life  work. 

The  committee  proposes  at  this  juncture  to  restate  and  lay  down 
for  the  guidance  of  South  Dakota  a  few  of  the  standards  that  have 
been  formulated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  set 
down  as  reasonable  guides  for  other  States: 
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L  The  State  should  require  certain  definite  academic  and  professional  attain- 
maits  of  all  teachers. 

2.  The  entrance  requirements  of  tlie  State  normal  schools  should  gradually 
be  raised  to  graduation  from  a  four-year  accredited  high-school  course. 

3.  The  lowest  grade  of  certificate  to  be  Issued  by  the  normal  schools  after 
1924  should  represent  two  years  above  high-school  graduation.  After  1925  the 
Donnal-school  diploma  should  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  finished  satisfac- 
torily a  full  course  of  three  years. 

4.  The  ultimate  standard  of  attainment  for  all  persons  teaching  in  the  State 
should  be  graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school  and  at  least  two 
y<*urs  of  professional  preparation. 

•T  The  process  of  elimination  should  be  gradual,  to  permit  teachers  in  service 
to  meet  the  new  requirements  without  undue  hardship. 

6.  The  normal  schools  should  organize  thoroughgoing  extension  courses  for 
ti>«»  teachers  in  service. 

7.  The  normal  schools  of  this  agricultural  State  should  recognize  a  special 
obligation  to  provide  appropriately  trained  teachers  for  rural  communities. 

8.  The  normal  schools  should  offer  differentiated  courses  of  study  represent- 
ing two  and  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

9.  The  principal  function  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers  for  the  rural  and  other  elementary  schools,  while  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  departments  of  education  in  the  university  and  the  col- 
leges should  be  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

Recommendations  for  securing  these  standards. — ^To  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  first  six  of  these  standards  the  committee  rec- 
ommends: 

(a)  That,  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1920-21, 
the  first  year  of  all  the  courses  (being  the  ninth  year  in  the  public- 
school  course)  as  now  given  be  discontinued,  and  that  for  that  year 
the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  any  regular  course  of  the 
normal  schools  be  made  the  completion  of  one  full  year  of  the  course 
of  an  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

(h)  That,  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1921-22, 
the  second  year  of  all  the  courses  of  study  as  now  given  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  each  year  thereafter  an  additional  year  shall  be 
discontinued  until  by  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1924r-25  only 
graduates  from  fully  accredited  high  schools,  or  the  equivalent,  be 
admitted  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools. 

{c)  That  when  the  new  entrance  requirements  begin  to  be  realized 
the  State  normal  schools  may  organize  prenormal-school  departments 
of  an  academic  nature  for  students  from  sections  of  the  State  with- 
out good  high-school  facilities,  provided  that  these  prenormal-school 
departments  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  high-school  distribution  shall 
have  become  ample. 

(d)  That  after  the  close  of  the  spring  session  of  1924  all  normal - 
ftchool  certificates  or  credentials  given  for  the  completion  of  courses 
representing  less  than  two  years  of  study  after  the  completion  of  a 
high-school  course  of  four  years  be  discontinued. 
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(e)  That  after  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  1925  the  two-yea i 
course  normal -school  diploma  be  awarded  for  the  completion  of  r 
two-year  full  course  above  high-school  graduation,  and  that  the  ad- 
vanced normal-school  diploma  be  awarded  for  completion  of  three- 
year  courses  above  high-school  graduation  only. 

(/)  That,  since  there  are  in  the  service  of  the  rural  and  other  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  State  many  teachers  of  less  academic  and 
professional  preparation  than  will  be  required  by  the  higher  stand- 
ards in  use  after  1925,  special  provision  be  made  at  the  summer  ses- 
sions of  the  normal  schools  for  thefee  teachers,  and  that  such  irregular 
courses  be  offered  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  their  needs. 

(g)  That  all  such  teachers  be  required  to  attend  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  some  normal  school,  university,  or  accredited  college  to  attain 
the  new  standards ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  meet  these  standards  through 
study  at  the  study  centers  organized  for  this  purpose  (see  next  para- 
graph below). 

Trainings  of  fea/'hers  in  serHre. — ^The  responsibility  of  the  normal 
schools  does  not  stop  with  the  graduation  of  their  teachers-in-training. 
If  teaching  is  to  be  a  definite  profession,  the  teacher-in-service  must 
continue  to  receive  professional  direction  from  the  normal  schools. 
To  this  end  each  of  the  four  South  Dakota  normal  schools  should 
organize  an  extension  service,  each  operating  within  its  own  normal- 
school  extension  district,  the  boundaries  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  the  State  board  of  regents  or  by  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
four  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  extension  service  should  be 
twofold:  (1)  To  assist  all  teachers  now  in  service  to  attain  the 
gradually  increasing  requirements  under  the  new  standards.  (2)  To 
provide  advanced  work  for  normal-school  graduates  now  in  service. 

It  would  be  unfair  for  the  State  to  require  the  higher  certification 
standards  proposed  above  and  not  to  offer  the  means  by  which  these 
requirements  could  be  attained  without  temporarily  abandoning  the 
teaching  field.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  State  are 
mature  instructors  with  families  and  others  depending  on  them 
for  support,  which  would  prohibit  actual  school  attendance  on  their 
part.  To  reach  this  large  group  of  teachers  is  the  primary  purpose 
in  recommending  an  extension  service  in  the  normal  schools.  The 
committee  feels  that  this  extension  work  can  be  made  an  important 
part  of  the  normal-school  service  to  the  State.  A  director  of  ex- 
tension should  be  appointed  for  each  school  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  assistants  to  establish  week-end  study  centers  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  teachers. 

A  similar  extension  service  has  recently  been  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  surveys  of  the  educational  systems  of 
Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  Arizona.  Tlie  details  of  the  service 
must  be  conducted  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  each 
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extension  district  and  the  State.  The  committee  believe  that  a 
modified  form  of  the  so-called  '^  Iowa  plan ''  organized  by  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  Collie  for  that  State,  would  meet  the  South  Dakota 
requirements. 

Advanced  work  for  graduates. — Graduates  from  the  professional 
ccmrses  of  the  several  State  normal  schools  receive  a  normal-school 
diploma  granted  for  life,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  without 
examination  in  any  public  school  in  South  Dakota.  Unfortunately, 
graduation  from  a  normal  school,  however  good,  is' no  guarantee  that 
the  students  will  make  successful  teachers.  Certain  European  coun- 
tries never  grant  permanent  certificates  until  the  candidate  has  served 
a  successful  apprenticeship  of  two  or  more  years,  during  which  much 
lime  must  be  devoted  to  professional  reading  under  Grovernment  di- 
rection. The  committee  believes  that  the  professicMial  standards  of 
all  teachers  would  be  greatly  improved  if  provisional  licenses  only 
were  granted  on  the  basis  of  normal-school  diplomas,  but  that  these 
licenses  should  be  converted  into  life  certificates  after  the  graduates 
shall  have  proved  both  their  ability  to  teach  and  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  carry  forward  cultural  and  professional  study  without 
the  constant  oversight  of  teachers  and  other  school  helps.  To  this 
end  the  committee  recommends  an  extension  service  for  normal-school 
graduates  much  like  the  service  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
,  tion  in  its  educational  surveys  of  Wasliington,  North  Dakota,  and 
Arizona,  namely : 

(1 )  That  for  all  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  who  hold  dipl(mias 
valid  as  certificates  to  teach  in  the  State  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  presidents  of  the 
normal  schools  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  education  in 
the  university,  prepare  thoroughgoing  courses  of  study,  including 
both  professional  and  cultural  subjects,  which  may  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  beginning  study ; 
that  examinations  on  portions  of  these  courses  be  held  from  time  to 
time;  and  that  no  person  receive  a  permanent  license  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  until  after  he  has  passed  a  final  ex- 
ananation  in  all  courses  prescribed ;  the  final  examination  should  be 
paasefl  not  earlier  than  two  nor  later  than  five  years  after  the  time 
of  leaving  the  normal  school. 

(2)  That  State,  county,  and  city  superintendents  and  supervisors 
be  required  to  give  special  attention  to  young  teachers  who  are  pur- 
suing these  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  have  not  yet  received  a 
permanent  license  to  teach.  Before  granting  the  permanent  license 
to  any  teacher  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  should  re- 
quire a  statement  that  such  teacher  has  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation on  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  also  a  specific  report 
from  a  qualified  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  inspector  that  this 
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teacher  has  taught  satisfactorily  not  less  than  16  months  in  the  schools 
of  the  State.  And  this  report  should  be  accompanied  by  detailed 
records  of  the  work  done  within  the  past  eight  months,  showing  its 
excellence  and  defects. 

(3)  That  the  same  policy  in  regard  to  permanent  licenses  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  be  pursued  with  teachers  enter- 
ing the  service  from  other  States.  The  first  license  granted  to  any 
such  teacher  should  be  a  temporary  license. 

Specialized  departments  in  which  to  prepare  rural  tea^hei^, — The 
State  requires  about  five  rural  teachers  for  each  one  needed  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  educational  needs  of  the  rural-school  teachers 
have  already  been  alluded  to  elsewhere,  but  the  subject  is  important 
enough  to  warrant  special  discussion. 

The  tragic  mistake  has  been  to  assume  that  rural  teachers  can  get 
along  with  less  preparation  than  is  needed  elsewhere.  Consequently, 
inexperienced,  immature,  and  half -taught  persons  have  been  pushed 
out  into  rural  districts  to  teach,  with  the  result  that  rural  schools 
in  many  places  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  education  required  by  its 
patrons.  It  is  not  sufiicient,  therefore,  that  teachers  in  rural  schools 
should  have  as  much  general  education  and  professional  skill  as 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  in  town  schools.  In  addition  they 
need  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  in  many  subjects  not  necessary  for 
the  elementary  teachers  in  town  schools.  Rural  teachers  must  un-  . 
derstand  the  underlying  problems  of  country  life  and  must  have 
correct  vision  and  point  of  view  and  zeal  to  undertake  the  trying 
tasks  of  modern  rural  teaching.  This  calls  for  many-sided  special- 
ized preparation  which  can  not  be  acquired  in  the  general  pedagogi- 
cal courses.  Specialized  departments  in  charge  of  rural  life  experts 
are  necessary  if  the  schools  would  solve  this  important  problem.  The 
courses  offered  must  be  practical  and  contain  all  the  sciences  that  per- 
tain to  rural  life;  moreover,  the  courses  must  be  made  at  least  as 
long  in  time  as  the  advanced  courses  preparing  for  teaching  in  town. 
Land  and  laboratories  are  needed  in  which  to  apply  the  course  of 
study.  There  should  also  be  a  rural  practice  school  of  the  consoli- 
dated type  established  in  connection  with  each  normal  school,  and 
other  near-by  rural  schools  might  profitably  be  organized  for  rural 
observation  purposes. 

Teaching  staff  and  clxiss  organization, — ^The  following  simimary 
(Table  03)  giving  (1)  the  number  of  regular  instructors,  (2)  salaries 
for  the  regular  school  year  of  three  terms,  (3)  the  average  number  of 
different  subjects  taught,  (4)  the  average  number  of  class  periods 
per  week  for  each  instructor,  (5)  the  average  number  of  students  per 
hours,  and  (6)  the  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  per  week, 
furnishes  an  exact  basis  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  four  State 
normal  schools: 
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Tabxje  96. — Xumherf  salary,  and  class  tcorJc  of  the  instructors  of  normal  schools 

of  South  Dakota, 


KonnalfldwoU. 

Number 

struo- 
tors. 

Averaee 
salary  for 

regular 
school 
year. 

Average 
number 
of  sub- 
jects 
taught. 

Average 
number 
of  reci- 
tations 
per 
week. 

Average 
number 

of 
students 
per  class. 

Average 

student 

clock 

hours 

per 

week. 

Critic 
teacher 
and 
others  not 
classed 
as  regu- 
lar. 

Average 
salary  of 
those  not 

classed 

structors. 

Aberdeen 

33 
15 
23 
14 

SI,  383. 58 
1,456.«7 
1,293.60 
1,121.43 

3+ 
3+ 

It 

18 

14 

24 

'     16 

27 
35 
31 
17 

4H) 
466 
601 
271 

2 

14 
12 

7 

S410 

Madtafm 

374 

s^»i*r««>«      

880 

i^«vfif>'1 

321 

AvviBge. 

21 

1,313.77 

3+ 

18 

28 

437 

9 

490 

The  table  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  following  standards 
for  normal  schools  now  generally  accepted  by  students  of  education 
who  have  given  serious  study  to  the  internal  administration  of  this 
class  of  schools: 

(1)  Tlie  average  salary  of  regular  instructors  should  approach 
$2,000  per  annum;  the  salary  of  practice  school-teachers  should  ap- 
proach $1,800. 

(2)  The  number  of  classroom  clock  hours  per  instructor  should 
not  exceed  20  per  week. 

(3)  The  number  of  students  per  class  should  not  exceed  30  or  35, 
except  in  lecture  work. 

(4)  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  carried  by  an 
instructor  may  reach  300  and  400,  the  reasonable  load  in  any  case 
being  determined  by  the  kind  of  work  required. 

The  summary  distinguishes  between  regular  normal  school  instruc- 
tors and  critic  teachers,  assistants,  part-time  teachers,  etc.  Aberdeen 
has  the  largest  number  of  regular  instructors,  and  Springfield  the 
smallest.  Tlie  salaries  average  very  low  throughout  and  should 
be  scaled  up  to  the  standards  laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  average  number  of  subjects  is  about  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  the 
schools  are  organized  on  a  reasonably  definite  departmental  basis. 

The  number  of  recitations  per  instructor  average  only  18  per  week, 
^hich  is  less  than  the  standard  load.  Spearfish  alone  averages  above 
the  standard.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  average  number  of 
students  per  class.  None  can  be  considered  too  large,  and  Spring- 
field carries  classes  that  are  unusually  small.  The  average  number 
of  student  clock  hours  is  too  high  at  Spearfish,  because  the  instructors 
carry  more  than  the  standard  requirement  of  recitations.  Spring- 
field is  not  running  at  full  capacity;  the  other  two  schools  carry 
about  the  correct  load  of  student  clock  hours,  although  the  figures 
are  somewhat  high,  due  to  the  large  number  of  physical  culture  and 
music  students  included  in  the  tables. 
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From  the  above  it  appears: 

(1)  Tliat  the  normal  school  staffs  are  greatly  underpaid. 

(2)  That  staff  members  can  not  be  said  to  be  overloaded  Tvit' 
work;  indeed,  the  standards  being  about  right  with  the  exception  o 
Springfield,  which  operates  at  about  two-thirds  capacity,  due  to  th 
small  number  of  students  in  attendance. 

Section   3.   MAINTENANCE,  PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PRESENT 
NEEDS  OF  THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(A)   THE  NORTHERN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Physical  equdpnienf. — ^The  general   equipment  of   this  school    is 
adequate  for  good   instruction.     The  grounds  comprise  25    acres, 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Aberdeen,  platted  to  lawns,  shrubbery, 
agricultural  experiment  plats,  playgrounds,  etc.    Six  buildings  are 
used  for  school  purposes,  two  being  dormitories,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  use  of  young  women.    The  central  building  contains  laboratories, 
classrooms,  and  the  library  collections.    The  administration  build- 
ing, as  signified  in  the  name,  contains  the  executive  offices,  and  in 
addition  the  auditorium,  post  office,  book  store,  home  economics, 
kitchen  and  serving  rooms,  and  recitation  rooms.    The  manual  arts 
building  contains  the  school's  well-equipped  wood  and  metal  shops, 
tool  and  stock  room,  forge  shop,  foundry,  drafting  room,  gj  mnasium, 
and  other  rooms  and  equipment.    This  building  is  exceptionally  well 
adapted  for  advanced  industrial  work,  as  well  as  for  the  type  of 
manual  training  required  in  the  public  schools.    The  central  heat- 
ing plant  is  well  equipped  with  high-pressure  boilers,  wliich  are 
ample  for  all  purposes.    This  school  has  no  practice  school  equip- 
ment on  the  premises,  as  all  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the  Aberdeen 
public  schools. 

Additional  egwpm^nt  needed. — ^This  school  has  unquestionably 
received  more  liberal  appropriations  than  any  other  normal  school 
in  the  State,  although  it  has  not  had  any  too  much.  A  liberal  treat- 
ment of  all  the  normal  schools  is  the  best  policy  for  the  legislature 
to  follow.  These  schools  must  be  assisted  in  every  way  to  expand 
and  attract  more  students.  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  should  have  certain  definite  equipment  for  future  enlarge- 
ment.   This  includes: 

(1)  A  new  auditorium  and  gymnasium. 

(2)  Remodeling  the  old  dormitory  for  women. 

(3)  A  rural  practice  school. 

(4)  Increased  library  facilities,  equipment,  and  books. 

Plans  should  be  made  for  one  substantial  building  to  be  used  as 
auditorium  and  gj'uuiasium.  The  present  assembly  hall  should  be 
converted  into  library  quarters,  and  the  present  library  transferi*ed 
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£rom  the  central  building  where  the  present  quarters  are  needed  for 
classrooms.  The  gymnasium  is  too  small  and  poorly  located  for 
present  needs.  The  space  now  occupied  by  the  gymnasium  could  be 
used  to  good  advantage  by  tl^  industrial  classes.  For  the  new  build- 
jBg  $200,000  would  be  needed. 

The  woman's  building  could  be  remodeled  and  modernized  at  an 
outlay  of  about  $10,000. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  school  is,  however,  rural  practice 
sdiool  facilities.  Since  the  biggest  present  task  of  the  normal  schools 
is  to  supply  many  wdl-prepared  rural  teachers,  each  of  the  four 
schools  s^hould  be  provided  with  good  practice  school  plants  of  the 
consolidated  type.  Aberdeen  should  acquire  the  triangular  tract  of 
15  acres  adjacent  to  the  athletic  field.  Here  should  be  erected  a 
model  two-room  school,  with  full  basement,  and  a  model  teachers' 
ooitage,  both  structures  complying  with  tW  suggestions  for  ideal 
school  plants  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  report.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  for  the  school  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Aberdeen  township  board  to  consolidate  its  three  oi^-room  schools 
at  the  pro|x>sed  model  schooL 

(b)  the  state  normal  school  at  madisok. 

Physical  equipment. — ^The  school  is  hampered  for  lack  of  ample 
financial  support  and  up-to-dsKe  equipment.  The  school  boasts  an 
excellent  training-school  building,  a  good  gy^mnasium,  and  an  ade- 
quate heating  plant.  The  rest  of  the  plant  and  equipment  is  wholly 
hiadequate.  Aside  from  the  buildings  mentioned  above,  the  school 
utilizes  the  so-called  east  wing  and  west  wing  for  recitation  rooms, 
laboratories,  library,  auditorium,  and  administration  purposes.  An- 
other building  is  used  as  dormitory  for  young  women. 

The  library  collection  is  small  (4,000  volumes)  and  poorly  housed. 
A  definite  annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $750  is  necessary  to 
g^t  the  collection  brought  up  to  date.  This  school  has  no  equipment 
for  manual  training  and  shopwork,  if  one  leaves  out  of  consideration 
one  poorly  equipped  cellar  room  not  worth  mentioning.  The  audi- 
torium is  small  and  difficult  of  access.  The  exit  is  badly  planned  and 
dangerous. 

AffJffional  equipm-eni  and  tecuching  sM^f  needed  at  Madison, — (1) 
Tlie  plan  of  the  school  authorities  has  been  from  the  first  to  connect 
the  east  and  west  wings  by  a  central  main  building.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent i<lea  for  a  State  like  South  Dakota,  with  its  severe  winter 
weather.  The  committee  recommends  that  a  large  central  building 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000,  between  the  present  wings  and 
connected  to  them  by  fireproof  protected  passageways.  The  new 
building  should  be  fireproof  throughout,  and  should  be  planned  to 
house  the  administration  offices,  the  librarj-,  a  number  of  recitation 
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rooms,  and  the  auditorium.    This  readjustment  would  allow  ample 
space  for  industrial  work  in  one  of  the  present  wings. 

(2)  This  school  should  devote  all  its  energies  to  preparing  ele- 
mentary-school  teachers,  including  rural  teachers,  since  it  lies  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  agricultural  section.  To  this  end  the  normal  school 
must  establish  a  practical  rural  practice  school.  A  school  plant  is 
recommended,  identical  with  that  recommended  for  Aberdeen.  The 
normal-school  campus  contains  20  acres.  It  is  urged  that  20  acres 
lying  near  by  (which  the  committee  understands  can  be  procured 
now  at  a  reasonable  price)  be  purchased  and  used  for  rural  school 
plant  and  agricultural  experimentation. 

(3)  The  following  staff  members  should  be  added  without  further 
delay :  An  expert  to  organize  the  rural  school  department,  a  manual- 
training  director,  one  assistant  in  home  economics,  one  instructor 
in  public-school  music,  one  critic  teacher,  and  one  additional  janitor. 

(c)    THE  STATE*  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  8PEARFI8H. 

Physical  equipment. — ^The  school  plant  is  composed  of  four  large 
buildings  and  a  central  heating  plant  set  in  80  acres  of  land  used  for 
grounds  and  school  farm.  This  school  is  fortunate  in  having  its  own 
school  farm  of  70  acres.  This  is  sure  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  future  rural  teacher  training  at  the  school.  The  main  building 
is  large  and  well  equipped.  The  laboratories  and  classroom  equip- 
ment are  very  satisfactory.  The  library  is  the  most  complete  (10,000 
volumes)  in  any  of  the  normal  schools.  The  Wenona  Cook  Hall,  or 
Young  Women's  Hall,  while  on  the  whole  well  planned,  should  be 
supplied  with  fire  escapes  without  delay.  The  training-school  build- 
ing is  a  satisfactory  structure. 

The  gymnasium  and  auditorium  (under  construction^  as  planned 
is  a  splendid  structure;  but,  unfortunately,  the  present  appropriation 
is  insufficient  to  complete  it.  The  exterior  aspect  of  the  building,  at 
least,  will  be  unattractive  until  the  whole  is  completed  according  to 
the  original  plans. 

Needed  improvements. — The  following  improvemwits  are  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  as  essential : 

(1)  An  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000  to  complete  the  gym- 
nasium building  according  to  original  plans  and  specifications. 

(2)  A  rural  practice  school  of  the  consolidated  type,  to  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  and  a  home  for  its  teachers  to  cost  $3,500. 

(3)  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  complete  platting  and  planting 
the  school  grounds,  which  have  received  little  attention  in  the  past. 

(4)  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  install  new  steam  boiler  to  ade- 
quately heat  the  school  buildings. 
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(d)    THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

Physical  equipment. — ^The  grounds  of  this  normal  school  comprise 
20  acres  of  land  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  town  and  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  The  school  has  just  procured,  through  purchase,  an 
additional  tract  of  land  suitable  for  rural  practice  groimds. 

The  present  plant  includes  a  substantial  main  building  (the  central 
section  and  one  wing  only  completed),  a  young  women's  dormitory, 
a  new*  building  used  for  science  classrooms  and  gymnasium,  and  a 
central  heating  plant. 

Needed,  additions  and  improvements. — The  committee  recommends 
the  following  additions  and  improvements  for  the  school  at  Spring- 
field: 

(1)  Erection  of  wing  to  complete  the  main  building. 

(2)  Construction  of  a  second  building  to  be  used  as  dormitory 
and  dining  hall. 

(3)  Construction  of  a  complete  rural  practice  school. 

The  regents  should  dedicate  this  normal  school  to  the  special  func- 
tion of  preparing  rural  teachers.  This  calls  for  much*  land  for  ex- 
perimentation and  good  laboratory  equipment.  It  requires  also  good 
school  **  home  "  for  the  teachers  in  charge. 

The  main  building  can  be  completed  at  an  outlay  of  $50^000; 
$10,000  additional  required  for  remodeling  the  rest  of  the  building. 
At  the  present  time  the  school  is  obliged  to  house  its  h<Mne  economics 
department  and  art  department  in  the  subbasement  of  the  old  build- 
ing.   This  is  bad. 

The  dormitory  is  overcrowded,  91  girls  residing  in  a*  building 
planned  for  80.  Such  a  new  building  can  probably  be  erected  for 
$50,000. 

Finally,  $7,500  should  be  appropriated  for  a  two-room  consoli- 
dated rural  practice  school  and  $3,500  for  a  teachers'  cottage  and 
community  house,  both  of  which  should  be  erected  on  the  18  acres 
of  land  described  above. 

SUMMARY   OF   RECOMMENDATIONS   RELATING   TO   THE  STATE   NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools.    That  to  this  end^— 

(a)  The  normal  school  at  Springfield  devote  its  energies  chiefly 
to  preparing  rural  teachers. 

(b)  The  normal  schools  at  Madison  and  Spearfish  devote  their 
energies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
and  special-subject  supervisors. 

a*— 18 ^17 
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'  (c)  The  ^(H^ern  Normal  and  Industrial  Schxkd  iit  Ahorfiann 
devote  its  energies  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
and  supervisors,  including  supervisors  of  industrial  subjects^ 

2.  The  gradual  increaai  of  entraace  requirem^itB  to  graduatuna 
from  an  aoo^edited  four-year  high  school. 

3.  The  granting  of  no  normat-school  certificates  after  the  spring; 
session  of  1924  for  less  than  the  completion  of  two  years  of  noimal- 
achool  wor^  above  high-school  graduation. 

4.  The  award  after  the  spring  session  of  ld25  of  a  two-j^ear  ooiurse 
normal-school  diploma  for  the  completion  of  the  two-year  ecHirBe 
above  high-school  graduation,  and  of  tb^  advanced  normal-sehool 
diploma  for  oompletioa  of  three  years  above  high-school  graduatioiu 

5.  The  provision  by  the  normal  schools  for  differentiated  couises 
of  study  of  two  and  three  years  above  high-sdbool  gradaation. 

6.  The  establishment  of  special  snmm^*  and  irregular  courses  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  and  profesiHOiial 
i-equirements. 

7.  The  division  of  the  State  into  -extenaion-service  districts,  one 
for  each  normal,  sc&ool,  within  which  each  normal  school  shall  or- 
ganij^e  an  extension  service  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

8.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  further  training*  of 
tea<diers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  shall  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  license  to  teadi. 

9.  The  organization  of  specialised  rural  school  d^ariments  in. 
connection  with  eadi  of  the  normal  schools. 

10.  Liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  normal-schorf  instructor& 

11.  More  liberal  finandal  support  of  all  the  normal  schools,  to 
enable  them  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  future  teachers. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  de- 
mentary  schools,  whether  in  raral  communities  or  in  towns  or  cities, 
should  be  just  as  thorough  as  for  high  schools,  and  that  the  ultimate 
training  should  include  four  years  of  work  beyond  the  high  schooL 
How  rapidly  this  standard  shall  be  -approached  in  South  Dakota  the 
commission  can  not  foresee.  As  to  how  rapidly  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  normal  schools  should  be  lengthened  to  four  years  the  commis- 
sion is  not  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation.  The  constituency 
of  the  student  body  attending  the  Qormal  schools  and  the  means 
available  for  the  support  of  the  normal  schools  are  conditioning 
factoi's  which  the  regents  of  education  will  bear  in  mind.  The  fore- 
going recommendations  do  not  in  any  way  preclude  the  possibility 
of  enhancing  and  extending  tlie  work  of  the  normal  schools  beyond 
the  minimum  limits  here  prescribed. 
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Cliapter  XIX. 

PREPARATION   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   TEACHERS— THE 
UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES. 


Section    1.    THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Purpose  of  the  department. — ^The  purpose  of  the  department  of 
education,  as  expressed  by  the  university  authorities — 

in  to  furnish  adequate  fadUties  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  education  and 
the  art  of  teaclUng.  It  is  designed  to  fit  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and 
superintendents  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  though  its  courses  are  open  to 
anyoDe  Interested  in  the  work  of  edocation. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  161  persons  who  are  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  of  the  State  hold  degrees 
from  the  University  of  South  Dakota  or  have  taken  courses  in  the 
university.    These  teachers  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  Thirty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  smd  fifty-nine 
teachers  who  hold  degrees  or  are  woridng  for  advanced  degrees  and 
teaching  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  of  the  State. 

(h)  Twenty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  ten  teachers, 
who  are  undergraduates  of  the  university,  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  of  State  certificates. 

(h)  Twenty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  ten  teachers, 
schools  of  the  State  on  State  certificates. 

Of  the  161  teachers  19  are  members  of  normal  school,  college,  and 
university  faculties  and  4  have  resigned  for  war  duties.  This  leaves 
138  in  the  public  schools,  11  of  whom  are  elementary-school  teachers. 
The  net  total  is  127  superintendents,  principals,  and  high-school 
teadiers  employed  in  the  State,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  actual 
number  required  to  supply  secondary  schools.  Furthermore,  not  all 
of  the  127  teachers  have  come  into  the  high  schools  through  the 
department  of  education  of  the  university,  although  probably  most 
of  them  have  had  some  courses  in  education.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  university  has  only  barely  touched  the  problem  of  preparing 
teachers  for  secondary  schools. 
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Number  and  distribution  of  students  enrolled  in  educdtioru — ^The 
number  of  students  taking  courses  in  education  the  first  semester  of 
1917-18  was  141,  distributed  as  follows:  South  Dakota,  131;  Iowa, 
9 ;  Nebraska,  1. 


Distribution  of  South  Dakota  students  in  education,  by  counties. 

Moody  

Pennington 

Roberts 

Sanborn    

Shannon    

Spink 

Turner 

Union 

Yankton    


Beadle 

1 

Grant l- 

1 

Bonhonime 

4 

Gregory 

4 

Brown 

8 

Hughes   

3 

Brule 

1 

Hutchinson 

1 

Charles  Mix 

8 

Jerauld  

1 

Clark  

1 

Kingsbury 

2 

Clay 

32 

Lake 

2 

Codington 

6 

Lawrence     - 

2 

Davison 

2 

1 

Lincoln 

5 

Day    

McC<H)k  .- 

6 

Douglas 

4 

Marshall 

1 

Edmunds 

1 

Meade   

2 

Faulk  _- 

5 

Minnehaha 

.._       9 

Total 131 


The  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  education  the  first  semes- 
ter of  1917-^18  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  were  as 
follows : 

students. 
80 
39 

6 
29 

9 

2 
18 

7 


Course  1.  Fundamental  conceptions  of  e»lucatlon 

Course  3.  Principles   of   education 

Course  7.  Measuring   results   of   teaching 

Course  9.  Theory  and  practice  of  teacliing  in  elementary  schools.. 
Course  IL  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  In  secondary  schools. 

Course  17.  School  administration  and  supervision 

Course  25.  Teaching  processes 

Course  27.  Interest,  motivation,  and  appreciation 


Of  these  courses  all  but  17,  25,  and  27  are  elementary  or  introduc- 
tory. The  eight  courses  were  given  by  a  staff  of  two  professors  and 
two  assistants,  who,  in  addition,  devote  much  time  to  extension 
teaching. 

Future  policj/.^-The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  op- 
portune to  reorganize  the  present  department  of  education  as  a  school 
of  education  in  charge  of  a  capable  dean  and  an  ample  staff  of  pro- 
fessors and  assistants.  The  school  of  education  should  occupy  a 
building  of  its  own,  well  furnished  with  laboratory  equipment  and 
other  facilities  required  in  a  modern  school  of  education.  In  this 
should  be  housed  also  the  university  practice  school  of  high-school 
rank.  It  is  essential  that  the  students  pursuing  educational  courses 
"have  access  to  such  a  well-organized  practice  school.  Now,  all  stu- 
dents who  have  had  teaching  experience  are  excused  frojn  practice 
teaching;  all  others  acquire  some  experience  in  the  Vermillion  high 
school.    The  present  system,  however,  does  not  give  the  teachers  in 
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training  such  adequate  or  systematic  practice  experience  as  they 
should  have. 

With  its  department  of  education  reorganized  as  here  proposed, 
the  university  should  be  able  to  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  poor 
geographical  location  and  furnish  the  State  with  an  annually  increas- 
ing number,  of  administrators,  supervisors,  and  high-school  teachers. 

Section   a.  DEPARTMENT    OP    EDUCATION    IN    THE    STATE    COLLEGE. 

Present  status. — ^The  department  of  education  in  the  State  college 
is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  still  in  the  process  of  organization.  The 
department  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  principals  and 
superintendents  for. the  agricultural  and  industrial  high  schools,  and 
teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training. 

As  can  best  be  seen  from  the  list  of  graduates  for  1917  (p.  225) 
who  elected  courses  in  education,  the  department  does  not  yet  occupy 
the  place  it  should  have  in  supplying  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects, and  administrators  and  supervisors  for  the  new  kind  of  rural 
schools  proposed  in  this  survey,  the  organization  of  which,  is  likely 
to  be  hastened  by  the  standards  set  up  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Policy  of  expwtision. — It  is  definitely  settled  that  the  State  col- 
lege will  prepare  all  the  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  taking 
advantage  of  the  agricultural-education  provision  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  and  at  least  some  of  the  teachers  in  home  economics. 
If  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  committee  are  adopted,  the 
State  college  will  probably  prepare  all  the  latter  class  teachers. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  agricultural  college  and  its  large  equipment 
make  this  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  prepare  not  alone  the  vocational 
teachers  spoken  of  above,  but  also  principals  of  the  large  consolidated 
and  rural  high  schools  and  continuation  schools  urged  by  the  com- 
niittee. 

At  the  present  time  a  single  professor  is  employed  in  this  depart- 
ments It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  school  to  enlarge  the  depart- 
ment It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  school  to  enlarge  the  department 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  public  demands.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  following  organization  be  consummated  imme- 
diately : 

1.  That  the  department  be  placed  In  charge  of  a  professor  of  education 
nnd  director  of  the  department  (who  shaU  conduct  the  courses  in  e<lucational 
theory  and  practice). 

2.  That  there  be  appointed  to  assist  him  (a)  one  specialist  of  agricultural 
ednctttlon;  (6)  one  specIaUst  of  home  economics  education;  and  (c)  one  special- 
ist of  rural  education. 
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Section  3.  EDUCATIONAL  COURSES  IN  ACCREDITED   COLLEGBS   JLN 

ACADEMIES. 

Legislative  provisions. — ^UiKler  Uie  provisionfi  of  sections  13  and  1 
of  the  school  laws  of  South  Dakota  the  State  department  of  publi 
instruction  has  approved  the  work  of  certain  denominational  school 
in  the  State  and  has  placed  these  schools  on  equal  terms  with  th* 
State  schools  in  the  matter  of  receiving  State  certificates. 

Section  13,  on  life  diplomas,  provides  that — 

a  life  diploma  from  the  State  university  or  from  any  approved  coUej^e  hav 
ing  a  regular  course  of  study,  in  which  at  least  four  years  al>ove  an  appro vei 
high-schooi  course  are  required,  may  be  accepte<l  in  lieu  of  an  examination  ii 
the  Bubjeots  named,  if  the  applicant  lias  in  his  coliege  course  pursued  ijnok^ 
course  of  pedagogical  studies  and  pedagogical  profes^slonai  training,  comprising 
at  least  one-fourth  work  during  at  least  IS  montlis. 

Under  this  section  the  following  institutions  have  been  placed  on 
the  accredited  list:  Augustana  College,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
Huron  College,  Sioux  Falls  College,  Yankton  College. 

These  schools  are  also  accredited  under  section  14,  providing  for 
the  issue  of  State  certificates. 

Section  14  of  the  school  law  provides  that —        * 

a  diploma  from  any  State  normal  school  in  South  Dakota,  having  a  course  in 
whldi  at  least  two  years'  work  a1>ove  an  approve<l  four-year  high-school  course 
is  required,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  examination  in  the  subjects  named  : 
Provided  further.  That  a  diploma  from  any  other  school  liaving  a  course  of 
study  equivalent  in  extent  and  similar  in  character  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  ot 
an  examination  in  the  subjects  named. 

Provided  further,  Tliat  applicants  for  State  certificate,  upon  normal  or  other 
school  credentials,  must  show  that  tbe  course  of  study  pursued  therein  con- 
tained a  course  of  at  least  IS  months  of  pedagogy  and  professional  training, 
comprising  at  least  one-fourth  said  time. 

Under  this  section  the  following  institutions  have  been  accredited, 
in  addition  to  the  five  enumei:atod  above:  Lutheran  normal  and 
Wessington  Springs  junior  college. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  for  State  certificates,  these  two  schools 
offer  courses  leading  to  first  and  second  grade  certificates.  Notre 
Dame  Academy  and  Ward  Academy  likewise  offer  courses  leading 
to  first  and  second  grade  certificates. 

Annual  teacher  a^ccessions  froTn  the  accredited  colleges. — ^Table  97 
shows  that  47  students  in  the  accredited  coUeges  completed  the 
required  pedagogical  and  professional  courses  entitling  them  to  life 
diplomas;  37  others  completed  the  six-year  course  for  the  five-year 
State  certificate.  In  all,  192  students  completed  one  or  anotlier  of 
the  four-certificate  courses.  Of  these,  144  are  teaching  the  present 
year. 
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TtfLK  97. — Omdwatet  in  edttcatUm  from  mccredited  denmrUnaiiionat  coUeffe§  mmd 

academics,  1917, 
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Wcolztrtoii  Springs  Jnnior  Coll<K«. 

24 

Wirt  Jicmimay..^ 7. 

20 

ToUl 

i7 

17 

43 

05 

144 

It  is  evi4]ent  from  these  data  that  the  denominational  schools  are 
tiking  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  the  State,  which  oug^t  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  by  the  State  authorities. 

Policy  of  inspecting  and  re-aecreditvng  the  denominational  schooU, — 
It  is  vitally  important  that  the  State  authorities  which  have  placed 
these  schools  oo  the  accredited  lists  should  also  exercise  the  authority 
of  inspection  over  them^  so  far  as  their  facilities  for  teacher  training 
are  oonoemed.  The  ccMnmittee  believes  that  former  State  superin- 
tendents have  been  too  ready  to  grant  the  right  of  accrediting,  and 
that  as  a  resnlt  several  schools  enjoy  this  important  function  which 
are  not  ad^uately  equipped  for  the  work.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to 
go  into  details  of  all  the  weaknesses  discovered.  Attention  is,  how- 
erer,  called  to  the  following  facts: 

1.  Angustapa  College  is  only  a  junior  college  and  should  no  longer 
be  accredited  for  life  diploma  under  the  four-year  college  course. 

2.  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Huron  College,  and  Yankton  Col- 
lege rank  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  are  the  only  colleges  fitted,  by 
reason  of  teaching  staff,  laboratory  and  library  equipment,  etc^  to 
grant  the  life  diploma  on  equal  terms  with  the  State  schools. 

3.  The  colleges  now  accredited  to  offer  courses  leading  to  life 
diplomas  and  State  certificates  do  not  have  the  equipment  (practice 
school,  etc.)  to  instruct  elementary  school  teachers  which  most  of  the 
aix-year  course  teachers  become. 

4.  The  equipment  of  the  schools  that  limit  their  courses  to  the 
tSute  certificate  and  the  first  and  second  grade  certificates,  or  first 
wid  second  grade  certificates  only,  is  generally  too  meager.  This 
refers  particularly  to  training-school  facilities  and  professional 
librtriea 

5.  The  accredited  schools  that  offer  courses  for  certificates  similar 
to  the  courses  given  in  the  normal  schools  should  gradually  raise 
their  entrance  requirements  and  lengthen  their  courses  to  comply  with 
the  standards  set  for  the  normal  schools  (see  page  237). 
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Section   4.   PROPOSED   TEACHER-TRAINING    DEPARTMENTS    IN    HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

In  a  total  of  9^50  students  enrolled  in  the  South  Dakota  high 
schools,  only  280  students  study  teaching  subjects.  Despite  this  f a<!t. 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  these  students  teach  without  further  prepa- 
ration. This  is  a  bad  practice.  The  high  schools  have  a  real  opp>or- 
tunity  to  stimulate  a  better  professional  attitude  among  the  young 
people,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  hastening  the  raising  of  standards 
and  building  up  the  attendance  at  the  normal  schools. 

What  schools  should  offer  training  courses, — ^The  committee  be- 
lieves that  only  a  limited  number  of  fully  accredited  high  schools 
should  be  authorized  to  offer  teacher-training  courses.  As  a  begin- 
ning the  privilege  might  be  limited  to  the  19  high  schools  in  Group  I 
(see  page  187) .  However,  the  ultimate  aim  should  be  to  establish  one 
such  school  in  each  organized  county.  Teaching  staffs,  courses  of 
study,  and  equipment  of  these  schools  should  be  approved  by  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction  and  should  receive  State  aid 
for  their  training  departments.  The  work  should  be  organized  as  a 
fifth  or  graduate  year,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  only 
a  temporary  expedient.  As  soon  as  possible  the  normal  schools 
should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  them  to  prepare  a  suflScient  number 
of  teachers  for  all  elementary  schools. 

The  committee  accordingly  makes  the  following  specific  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  That  the  State  legislature  appropriate  $40,000  for  the  biennium  1919-20 
to  aid  In  establishing  and  maintaining  teacher-training  departments  organized 
as  fifth-year  courses  in  connection  with  four-year  high  schools  approved  by  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction. 

2.  That  no  school  shall  receive  more  than  $1,000  per  annum. 

The  following  course  is  planned  for  fifth-year  study  in  high  schools 
organizing  teacher-training  departments: 

FIRST  TERM.     12  hOUrs.  Total  honrs 

per  week. 

Practical  introductions  to  teaching 4 

A  simple  course  embodylni?  such  principles  of  education  and  of  teacMng  as  will 
aid  the  teacher-ln-tralning  to  orient  himself  and  get  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  should  precede  observation  and  practice  teaching  and  special  meth- 
ods and  rural  school  management.  The  course  is  necessarily  elementary  ;  little  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  stress  the  physical  facts  underlying  the  principles  of  teaching. 

English 4 

A  course  In  English  language.'  including  grammar,  oral  and  written  composition, 
and  spelling.  The  presupposition  is  that  the  students  have  already  acquired  a 
reasonable  good  English  equipment  in  their  high-school  course.  The  present  course 
is  intended  to  Intensify  the  work  done  in  high  school,  and  particularly  to  em- 
phasize the  special  phases  of  English  that  should  be  taught  In  elementary  rural 
schools — how  best  to  teach  composition ;  bow  much,  when,  and  where  to  teach 
grammar ;  and  how  to  teach  and  bow  much  to  include  of  spelling.    ^ 
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Total  honrft 
per  week. 

Xatnre  stady-agrictiltiire 4 

A  course  intended  as  an  approach  to  the  central  subject  In  every  rural  cnrhcn- 
iBBt,  L  e.,  ai^cnlture,  from  the  educational  and  spiritual,  rather  than  the  occu- 
pstSonal,  point  of  view.  The  tlrst  term  Is  devoted  largely  to  the  general  environ- 
Bent  In  wbicb  rural  children  Uve,  and  to  a  study  of  plants,  birds,  insects,  etc., 
with  practical  methods  of  presentation,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  children  in  har- 
mony with  tlie  nature  environment  where  they  Uve,  to  the  end  that  they  may  learn 
to  love  and.  bonor  the  land. 

Riiral  healtb  and  sanitation 2 

A  comprebf^nalve  coarse,  including  personal  hygiene,  school  sanitation,  and  home 
&ad  community  sanitation.  It  empbasisea  the  teacher's  own  health  and  tbe  inilu- 
enre  of  tbe  pnpU's  health  on  study  and  scbool  progress.  Much  time  is  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  scbool  sanitation,  including  ventilation,  beating,  lighting,  com- 
Bonicable  diseases,  etc.  About  one-fourth  of  the  time  is  given  to  farm-home  sani- 
tation and  sanitary  living,  with  emphasis  on  water  supply,  sewage  dispoHal,  air, 
food,  and   clothing. 

Observation   and  practice  teaching 4 


Local  elementary  and  near-by  rural  schools  to  be  used  as  laboratory,  as  pre- 
reqalsitea  for  best  results  in  this  course.  Fully  two-tbirds  of  tbe  time  of  this 
term  is  devoted  to  observation  of  class  procedure  and  management,  technique, 
tnd  drill  lessons.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  general  rural  scbool  condi- 
tions. No  actual  practice  teacbing  is  done  during  this  term  unless  tbe  class  is  too 
large  to  permit  all  required  teaching  to  be  completed  by  tbe  students  during  the 
second  and  third  terms. 

PbyBlcal  education 2 

A  course  devoted  to  the  significance  of  physical  training,  corrective  exercises, 
etc 

20 
SECOND  TEBM.    12  weeka 

Rnral  school  manag^nent  and  methods  of  teaching 4 

A  course  devoted  to  the  problems  of  rural  school  organization,  classroom  pro- 
cedure, daUy  program,  and  class  technique.  The  study  accompanies  practice 
teaching,  which  begins  the  second  term,  from  which  it  derives  its  meaning,  as  tbe 
discniwions  in  class  usuallly  grow  out  of  the  daily  experiences  gained  in  obsorva- 
tion  and  practice  teaching. 

Arithmetic  and  farm  accounts 8 

A  careful  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  special 
emphasis  on  application  of  these  principles  to  the  content  matter  available  in 
every  rural  environment.     Considerable  time  is  devoted  to  simple  farm  accounts. 

Reading   and   phonics 3 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  aims  and 
purpOKCs  of  teaching  reading.  Much  time  is  given  to  how  to  teach  tbe  subject. 
what  the  different  groups  should  read,  and  how  to  correlate  reading  to  other  sub- 
jects in  the  program. 

S<4km>1    music 2 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers  to  give  music  as  a  regular  class 
exercise  in  the  rural  schools.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  sight  reading  and  part 
ringing.  The  aim  Is  largely  to  develop  the  power  to  read  the  printed  score  and 
appreciate  choice  madlc. 

Art 2 

Includes  such  phases  of  art  as  can  be  profitably  undertaken  in  rural  schools. 
It  aims  to  develop  appreciation  of  good  pictures,  understanding  and  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  outlines  ways  for  improving  and  l>eautifying  the  farm 
borne. 
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Total  ho^s 
per  we^<3>l£ 

Industrial    arts 

A  course  planned  to  help  students  prepare  for  such  phases  of  Industrial  arts  as 
should  properly  cover  the  first  five  years  of  the  rural  school  course.  The  subject 
matter  is  planned  to  center  about  the  activities  of  home  and  community,  these 
activities  are  Imitated  In  projects  made  by  paper,  cardl>aard«  clay«  and  other 
materials  which  are  easllj  manipulated. 

Observation  and  {iraetice  teaching 

This  course  Is  devoted  to  class  teaching  in  the  rural  or  other  elementary  prac- 
tice schools.  The  work  centers  at>out  language,  reading  sptUUkf^  aad  arithmetic. 
Conferences  with  critic  teachers  of  the  practice  schools. 


2 


THIBD  TEEM.      12  WeckS. 


Rural-life  problems 


A  thorough-going  course  in  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  rural  life;  a  his- 
tory of  its  changes  from  pioneering  to  modern  agriculture;  a  statement  of  its 
primary  institutions  and  agencies,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  home,  church, 
and  school;  place  of  the  mral  sdiool  in  coaimnnlty  leadersblp;  nodeni  mtlkmol 
oisaaisation,  admlnistratloiL,  and  supervision ;  farm  community  schools,  contlnua- 
ii(m  schools,  extession  courses,  etc. 

History  and  community  civics 


A  coaise  designed  especially  to  teach  the  mettiods  of  these  subjects.  It  sup- 
plements what  has  already  been  learned,  and  gives  especially  the  phases  of  history 
and  community  civics  which  should  be  emphasized  in  rural  schools.  The  course  in 
civics  Bti  esses  rural  health  and  morals,  responstblllty  In  keeping  rural  communities 
wbolesoflM  and  healthful ;  in  protecting  them  from  social  vice,  etc. 

Nature  study — agriculture 4 

The  course  continues  the  work  begun  with  the  faU  term.  It  emphasizes  agri- 
culture teaching  in  the  laboratory  of  nature.  The  textbook  Is  considered  In  the 
light  of  leading  thread  only.  All  students  are  expected  to  work  in  the  school 
experiment  plats,  and  should  grow  individual  gardens.  School  and  home  gar- 
dens, school  and  home  projects,  and  ciab  wock  receive  much  attention. 

Home  eooDomJcs  (girls) '^       2 

A  course  which  emphaidxes  sewing,  cooking  as  approached  throu^  the  medium 
of  the  hot  lunch,  and  similar  phases  of  home  economics  which  are  practicable  in 
the  small  rural  school. 

Manual  training  (boys) 2 

.  This  is  a  study  of  such  manual  activities  as  every  farm  boy  should  be  ac- 
quainted with.  It  discourageR  the  old  limitation  of  keeping  the  boy  at  work  at 
a  few  highly  finished  or  elaborated  articles,  and  emphanlzes  Instead  all  the  com- 
monly practiced  manual  activities  essential  to  successful  agricultural  life,  which 
include  work  In  wood,  leather,  metal,  and  cement. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 4 

The  course  for  this  term  continues  the  practice  teaching  by  classes  and  sub- 
jects begun  with  the  second  term.  Geography,  history,  music,  art,  and  industrial 
work  receive  considerable  attention.  The  last  half  of  .the  term  la  devoted  to 
room  teaching;  1.  e.,  the  practice  teacher  takes  entire  charge  of  the  room.  Con- 
ferences with  critic  teachers  continued. 

20 

Physical  education 2 

Devoted  chiefly  to  supervised  play  and  gaoMoa,    Ho  pi«iiaxatloii  required. 

This  course  may  be  organized  for  three  terms  with  60  term-lwur 
credits  or  for  two  semesters  with  40  semester-hour  credits. 
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SITBCMAST    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS     ON     TEACHER-PREPARATION     IN     THB 
UNIVERSITY  AND   COLLEGES  AND  SPECIAL  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  reorganization  of.  the  department  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  as  a  school  of  education  in  charge  of  a 
dean  and  faculty  of  education. 

2.  The  organization  of  a  practice  high  school  in  connection  with 
the  university  department  of  education. 

3.  The  enlargement  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  on  it  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act 

4.  The  systematic  inspection  of  the  accredited  denominational  col- 
leges and  academies  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

J>.  The  readjustment  of  certification  privileges  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  on  the  following  basis: 

a*  That  Huron  College,  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Yankton  College  alone  retain  the  acquired  right  to  offer  life  diplomas 
for  the  completion  of  the  four-year  college  course ;  that  these  schools 
abandon  the  six-year  courses  by  reason  of  lack  of  adequate  practice 
school  facilities. 

b.  That  all  the  other  colleges  and  academies  offering  courses  lead- 
ing to  Stat©  certificates  and  to  first  and  second  grade  certificates  im- 
prove their  practice-school  facilities  and  enlarge  their  professional 
libraries  imder  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  order  to  retain  the  certification  privilege  they  now  hold. 

6.  The  establishment  of  training  departments  for  elementary  teach- 
ers in  certain  accredited  high  schools. 
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Chapter  XX. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION.! 


South  Dakota  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  States  of  the  Union 
that  divide  support  for  higher  education  among  three  or  more  in- 
stitutions. Twenty-five  of  the  States  provide  whatever  higher  edu- 
cation is  afforded  in  one  institution,  with  centralized  administration 
and  under  a  single  board  of  control.  Ten  States  maintain  two  sepa- 
rate institutions,  and  13  States  maintain  three  or  four  higher  insti- 
tutions in  different  localities,  with  separate  administration  and  for 
the  most  part  under  separate  boards  of  control.  Only  five  States 
besides  South  Dakota  (Colorado,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oklahoma)  maintain  separate  schools  of  mines. 

Experience  and  theory  apparently  justify  two  principles  for  the 
organization  of  higher  education:  (a)  That,  whenever  possible,  all 
higher  education,  other  than  that  of  the  normal  schools,  should  be 
consolidated  in  a  single  State  university;  (6)  that,  whenever  two 
or  more  higher  institutions  are  established  definite  fields  should  be 
assigned  to  the  different  institutions,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  so  coordinate  the  work  of  the  institutions  as  to  prevent  waste- 
ful  duplication  of  courses  or  departments. 

Section  I.  THE  CONSOLIDATION   OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION   IN  SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  committee  a  serious  error  was  made 
when  the  State  of  South  Dakota  established  the  present  three  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education.  The  committee  believes  that  the  edu- 
cational and  material  interests  of  the  State  would  be  served  best  if  a 
single  institution  were  maintained,  that  institution  comprehending 
all  forms  of  higher  education  now  provided  in  the  State  imiversity, 
the  State  college,  and  the  State  school  of  mines.  Beyond  question 
this  would  have  been  the  best  policy  in  the  beginning,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  even  now  it  would  be  far  better  to  consolidate 
all  three  of  its  degree-granting  institutions,  abandon  the  present 
plants,  and  establish  a  new  State  university  centrally  located  and 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State.    The  survey  committee  accord- 

1  The  present  statement  on  higher  education  Is  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  survey 
rommltt«H»,  which  was  too  lengthy  and  detailed  to  be  Included  herewith.  The  full  report 
will  probably  be  printed  later  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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ingly  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  University  of 
South  Dakota.  It  makes  this  reconmiendation  for  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  The  total  number  of  collegiate  students,  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  is  relatively  small — so  small  that  its  division  into  three 
groups  in  the  three  institutions  renders  impossible  effective  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reasonably  economical  instruction.  At  the  present 
time  the  total  number  of  collegiate  students  resident  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  is  much  below  2,000,  while  the  number  attending  pub- 
lic institutions  in  the  State  is  less  than  1,000.  A  single  university 
could  well  provide  for  five  or  six  times  this  number  if  the  popula- 
tion should  increase  accordingly. 

(2)  The  expense  of  maintaining  a  single  consolidated  university 
would  be  far  less  than  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  three  existing 
institutions.  In  less  than  a  decade  the  State  could  probably  recover 
all  the  loss  incident  to  the  abandonment  of  existing  plants,  even  if 
no  other  use  were  found  for  them. 

(3)  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  maintaining  two  or 
more  institutions  fpr  higher  education  is  the  apparently  inevitable 
rise  of  interinstitutional  competition  with  its  consequent  duplication 
of  work,  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  sectional  politics, 
and  constant  interference  with  the  proper  development  of  educa- 
tional facilities.  The  State  of  South  Dakota  has  been  more  for- 
tunate than  most  States  in  escaping  the  sectional  discord,  political 
logrolling,  educational  discouragement,  and  interinstitutional  diffi- 
culties which  have  appeared  to  be  inextricably  related  to  the  main- 
tenance 6f  more  than  one  higher  institution  in  other  States.  It  has 
not,  however,  entirely  escaped  interinstitutional  competition,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  institutional  politics,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
educational'  duplication  with  its  consequent  educational  loss  and 
financial  waste.  South  Dakota  Kas  already  paid  a  heavy  bill  for 
its  educational  duplication  and  has  already  failed  to  develop  that 
degree  of  educational  achievement  which  the  committee  believes 
would  follow  from  the  consolidation  of  its  higher  institutions.  As 
time  goes  on  the  financial  loss  will  be  heavier  and  the  educational 
loss  will  be  irretrievable. 

In  any  circumstance  the  committee  recommends  the  abandonment 
of  the  State  school  of  mines.  It  recommends  also  that  the  State 
seize  on  the  favorable  opportunity  to  reorganize  its  entire  system  of 
coOegiate  education  by  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  State 
university. 

Th*  establishment  of  junior  colleges. — One  of  the  strongest  argu- 
nients  for  the  maintenance  of  more  than  one  higher  institution  is  the 
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fact  that  interest  in  higher  education  and  attendance  at  higher 
institutions  are  greatly  affected  by  the  proximity  and  accessibility 
of  such  institutions.     In  making  the  above  recommendation  for   a 
consolidated  State  university  the  survey  committee  had  in  mind   a 
further  recommendation  designed  to  meet  the  desirability  of  ixisti- 
tutions  located  so  as  to  develop  a  State-wide  interest  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  foster  attendance  at  higher  institutions.    Within   the 
past  decade  several  States  have  encouraged  the  establishment    of 
institutions  which  cover  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  a  collegiate  course.    To  such  institutions  has  been  g^veo 
the  name  of  jimior  colleges.    In  nwst  colleges  and  universities  the 
major  part  of  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years   is 
limited  to  elementary  courses  and  courses  which  are  foundational 
for  the  somewhat  more  specialized  work  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years.     This  work  is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  the  relatively 
large  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  does  not  cause 
wasteful  duplication.     It  may  well  be  provided  in  several  institu- 
tions without  educational  or  financial  loss.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
major  part  of  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  college 
or  university  is  somewhat  specialized  and  therefore  expensive  unless 
consolidated  in  one  institution. 

The  committee  recommends  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  the  establishment 
of  three  junior  colleges  aflUiated  with  the  consolidated  State  univer- 
sity and  providing  each  a  two-years'  course  of  study  coordinated 
with  the  junior  year  of  the  university.  For  one  of  these  junior  col- 
leges provision  might  well  be  made  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
to  take  the  place  of  much  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  general  course 
at  the  State  school  of  mines  and  possibly  occupying  the  plant  to  bo 
vacated  by  that  institution.  The  location  of  tlie  other  two  (or  more) 
institutions  would  have  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  State  university.  If  that  institution  be  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  one  of  the  junior  colleges  might  well  be 
located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  possibly  occupying  the 
plant  of  the  present  State  university,  and  one  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State.  Tender  no  conditions  should  any  of  these  junior 
colleges  be  affiliated  with  any  of  the  State  normal  schools.  They 
should  be  directly  affiliated  with  the  imiversity  and  l>e  considered 
as  integral  parts  of  that  institution,  their  administration  being 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  State  university. 

Section  a.  ENROLLMENT  AT  THE  STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  best  measure  of  the  size  of  any  college  or  university  is  the 
number  of  collegiate  undergraduates  and  the  number  of  graduate 
students.    Students  listed  in  other  categories  must  be  considered  a^i 
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benefiting  by  iaculfiiiijil  (aiid  in  soiiia  cslsgs  detrime&tal)  functions 
performed  by  the  institution.  At  the  State  college  the  regular  col- 
kgiate  students  enrolled  are  outnumbered  by  the  other  students  in 
iifttendiinee.  A  truly  college  atmosphere  can  not  be  properly  main- 
tained where  the  subcollegiate,  special,  and  irregular  students  out- 
number the  coUegiate  students.  In  a  different  way,  and  to  a  le^ 
extent,  the  univefsity  suffers  from  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large 
amnber  of  "special  students."  At  the  State  sdiool  of  mines  tlie 
number  of  secondary-school  students  is  almost  equal  to  the  number 
of  coUegiate  students. 

TufLE  %8. — Enrotlmenta  at  the  three  degree-granting  institntiona  of  South 

DaJcota  in  1916-17, 


tnstitations. 

CoUttiate 

under- 
KRidaatiA. 

Oraduate 
students. 

Special  and 
Irregular 
Btucknts. 

Sunaaoer- 

schocrt 

stadeats. 

Seottndary- 
scfhool 
papUs. 

TotalK.«c- 

cJlu<fing 
dupUcates. 

H^»r  tmi^f^rHlty 

481 

39 

5 

lOS 

»«7 

27 

81 
155 

43 

709 

a^fwiH^  -, 

flta^  ttchool  oT  ndtifff 

«9S 
118 

ToUl 

806 

44 

1202 

236 

»3S9 

1,722 

^ImdhkUagSJ  "shtftooarse^ctudmUat  th^  State  ^rtlcM. 

'  liriwl^g  7SS  pupOs  in  the  State  college  (seoondaiT)  scnool  of  agdoultnre. 

The  edocational  influences  of  the  three  collegiate  institutions  at 
present  tend  to  be  more  localized  than  ^ould  be  the  case.  This  is 
shown  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  the  various 
imtitutions.  For  the  three  iuEStitutions  ihoee  ^ures  may  be  s)im< 
laarized  in  the  following  table: 

Table  99. — O^ographical  distrihnfion  of  collegiate  students  in  the  State  uni- 
versity, Ike  State  coUrpe,  and  the  State  school  of  mines,  in  1916-11. 


Bistri^Oen  aoeordlBg  to 

tHHstiNM  of  the 

State. 

Viul  wtawdiDg  oone^iaA'C  students  tnly. 

South-  J 
«utem  ' 
division. 

Nortli- 
eaatem 
divisioB. 

W-Bstera 
division. 

Beddent 
in  the 
State. 

RealdeDt 
else- 
where. 

Grand 
totaL 

Cntecradafltes  and  graduates  finly: 

Statr  university •. . . 

303 

85 
2 

107 
249 

2 

53 
15 
40 

463 
349 
45 

57 
23 
3 

520 

St'itr  collefK 

372 

•ut«acbHilaf]iitea 

48 

r«tai 

390 

20.  <& 
06. « 
6.3 

W& 

S57 

«3 

940 

"ffTiaUi^i  in  iXUSmad  dlTisiws  of  H^ 
•iMe-. 

fftitecolh^ 

State  school  of  mines 

5'^3 

22.  S 
4.2 

10.2 

4.0 
83.3 

89.0 

11.0 
6.2 
«.2 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 

Total 

41.5 

as.  2 

11.5 

91.2 

8.H 

100.0 

Iheitate: 
BtatenalrflDStsr. 

77.7 
21.« 
0.5 

20.8 
09.4 

0.6 

40.1 
IS.  9' 
87.0 

54.0 
40.7 
5.3 

.     68.7 
27.7 
3.6 

55.3 

iM^tHWp       - 

39.6 

fHatAjoimil  of  nin«             

6.1 

Total      

100.0 

toao 

iOO.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOU.O 
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From  these  figures  several  facts  may  be  understood : 

1.  Of  all  collegiate  students  in  these  institutions  more  than  nine 
tenths  are  residents  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  facilitie 
provided  for  higher  education  in  South  Dakota  primarily  benefi 
State  residents.  The  proportion  of  nonresidents  is  not  excessive  an< 
does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  State.  Such  i 
small  proportion  of  nonresidents  benefits  rather  than  hampers  thi 
work  of  the  three  institutions. 

2.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  State  approximately  40  per  ceni 
is  found  in  the  southeastern  division  and  about  40  per  cent  in  the 
northeastern  division.  Collegiate  enrollments  from  those  divisions 
are  in  proportion  about  the  same.  Enrollments  from  the  western 
division  of  the  State  are  somewhat  below  the  proportion  of  popula- 
tion in  that  division. 

3.  Of  the  total  collegiate  enrollments  from  the  southeastern  divi- 
sion more  than  three-quarters  are  at  the  State  university.  Of  the 
total  collegiate  enrollments  from  the  northeastern  division  more  than 
two-thirds  are  at  the  State  college.  Of  the  total  collegiate  enroll- 
ments from  the  western  division  nearly  one-half  are  at  the  State 
university,  slightly  more  than  one-eighth  at  the  State  college,  and 
somewhat  over  one-third  at  the  State  school  of  mines.  Of  the  total 
collegiate  enrollments  for  the  State  55  per  cent  are  at  the  university, 
nearly  40  per  cent  at  the  State  college,  and  about  5  per  cent  at  the 
State  school  of  mines. 

4.  Of  collegiate  students  at  the  State  university  nearly  three-fifths 
are  residents  of  the  southeastern  division  of  the  State,  about  one- 
fifth  from  the  northeastern  division,  about  one-tenth  from  the  west- 
ern division,  and  about  one-tenth  from  other  States.  Of  collegiate 
students  at  the  State  college  about  two-thirds  are  residents  of  the 
northeastern  division,  about  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  from  the  south- 
eastern division,  4  per  cent  from  the  western  division,  and  6  per  cent 
from  outside  the  State.  Of  collegiate  students  at  the  State  school 
of  mines  more  than  four-fifths  are  from  the  western  division  of  the 
State. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  importance  of  consolidating  the  colle- 
giate education  of  South  Dakota  into  a  single  State  university,  which 
shall  include  all  departments  of  higher  education  now  provided  in 
the  three  separate  institutions  and  all  departments  of  higher  educa- 
tion hereafter  to  be  established. 

Section   3.   COURSES   OFFERED  AT   THE   HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  present  time  provision  is  made  in  one  or  more  of  the  degree- 
granting  institutions  of  South  Dakota  for  those  types  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  appear  to  be  justified  and  to  the  extent  which  the  needs 
of  the  State  appear  to  demand.    Each  of  the  three  institutions,  and 
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particularly  the  State  university  and  tlie  State  college,  provides 
types  of  instruction  which  may  be  considei'ed  fundamental  to  higher 
education  and  which  must  form  service  departments  to  most  kinds 
of  specialized  professional  work,  such  as  the  sciences,  social  studies, 
English,  languages,  mathematics,  etc.  In  addition  special  forms  of 
higher  education  are  provided  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  institutions. 
In  the  following  table  are  presented  figures  showing  the  number 
of  courses  in  each  department  actually  given  and  enrolling  students 
ia  each  institution  in  1916-17,  together  with  the  gross  enrollments: 

Table  100. — Enrollment  in  courses  and  institutions. 


Deptftments. 


Courses  given  in  1916-17. 


Univer- 
sity. 


College. 


Mines. 


Total. 


Gross  enrollments  in  1916-17.» 


Univer- 
sity. 


CoUege. 


Mines. 


Total. 


Enriish 

ICittMtmatica 

ffwrign  languaera 

Bistory  anopolitica]  science . 

Xoononics  and  sociology 

fi-hicatian 

Room  reononilcs 

Joonuil  inn 

Fine  arts, 

Za>lo(y 

Botany 

Oiamistry 

Fliydo* 

Elcslrical  engineering 

Chrfl  eofftneering 

Utthsnlcal  engineering 

Pobiiesprftkti« 

G«QlcRy,  mineralogy. 

Bih|e..rT. 

MedJcineZl 

Uw 

Baet«riology  and  hygiene. . . 

Emamology,  etc 

A«eounting 

Phannacy 

VeCCTinary  medtoine 

Af^nuoDy 

Aoimal  btuliandry 

I^lry  husbandry 

Rortieultiire,  forestry 

Mttanurgy... 

Mining. 


(») 


445 

143 

536 

282 

322 

341 

213 

19 

74 

125 

31 

305 

76 

14 

30 

144 

122 

72 

74 

27 

14 

208 

1,000 

20 

0 

152 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


452 

154 

259 

130 

83 

213 

295 

11 

103 

123 

172 

404 

132 

32 

84 

212 

174 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

132 
84 
130 
123 
95 
60 
0 
0 


944 
334 
796 
412 
421 
554 
508 

30 
177 
248 
203 
740 
222 

65 


229 

174 

21 

27 

14 

208 

1,000 

20 

63 

152 

132 

84 

190 

123 

95 

60 

18 

40 


Totals.. 


208 


66 


612 


4,789 


3,720 


379 


i^Tbe  gross  enroUments  are  determined  by  adding  together  all  names  in  every  course.  The  number  of 
alfltnnt  Individuals  enrolled  is  sometimes  much  smaller,  since  the  gross  enrollment  counts  each  name  aa 
naay  times  a«  i(  may  appear  in  different  classes  within  any  one  depcu-tment  or  in  d  ifferent  departments.  In 
^ww  cases  this  table  would  falsely  appear  to  indicate  that  in  some  courses  no  instruction  is  given  in  an 
BMitittiao  where  the  fubject  appears  under  another  name  or  within  a  different  department. 

'Taken  by  preparatory  students  only  in  1916-17. 

'  For  the  most  part  of  sabooUegiate  grade  at  the  State  college. 

These  figures,  in  some  cases,  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  offer- 
ings of  the  State  institutions  may  have  expanded  somewhat  beyond 
Ibeir  legitimate  bounds.  Thus  it  may  be  questioned  seriously  whether 
108  courses  having  a  gross  enrollment  of  635  students  (about  six  stu- 
dents per  course)  can  be  justified  by  the  engineering  needs  of  the 
State  or  the  engineering  interests  of  students.  This  question  becomes 
all  the  more  serious  when  it  is  realized  that  more  than  50  other 
7W88*— 18 18  f  ^^^1^ 
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courses  in  engineering  were  offered  in  1916-17,  but  no  students  wero 
enrolled  in  them. 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  figures  showing  th«  extent  to 
which  courses  were  offered  but  not  given  in  1916"17,  together  witia. 
some  figures  for  the  gross  enrollment  in  each  institution. 

Table  101. — Courses  and  enrollments. 


Courses,  1916-1917. 

Enrollments  (gross). 

InstiUtUons. 

Offered. 

Given. 

Not 
given. 

Totals 
(gross). 

Average  per — 

Course 
offered. 

Coarse- 
given. 

University 

479 
29ft 
121 

338 

208 

66 

141 

88 
55 

4,789 

3,720 

379 

10.0 
12.5 
3.1 

14.2 

Cottons 

17.  S 

3nhfMi|  n{  ■minr^a 

5.7 

Total 

896 

612 

2Si 

8,888 

9.9 

14.5 

It  appears  that  o*f  all  courses  offered,  according  to  the  catalogues 
for  1916-17  in  the  three  instituticms  taken  collecti  vely,  nearly  one-third 
were  not  actually  given.  It  is,  of  course,  obWous  that  the  offerings  of 
the  State  institutions  must  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  reasonable 
demands  on  the  part  of  students  in  attendance  and  on  the  part  of 
prospective  students.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fair  neither  to  students  nor 
to  instructors  to  offer  a  program  of  instruction  which  the  institutions 
could  not  actually  provide  without  placing  a  burden  on  the  staff 
which  it  could  ill  support.  Certainly  until  there  is  mvch  greater 
demand  than  can  now^  be  found  it  is  unreasonable  to  include  courses 
in  the  catalogue  which  are  seldom  if  ever  actually  given.  Over-ani- 
bitious  offerings  in  the  catalogues  contribute  neither  to  the  dignity 
nor  to  the  efficiency  of  any  institution. 

Section  4.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DUPLICATION. 

Whenever  two  or  more  institutions  are  maintained  in  any  State 
a  certain  amount  of  duplication  of  courses,  departments,  laboratories, 
libraries,  equipment,  and  instruction  is  inevitable.  Studies  such 
as  English,  history,  economics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
the  like,  must  be  found  in  every  institution  which  pretends  to  pro- 
vide instruction  of  collegiate  or  university  grade.  Every  institution 
must  have  its  own  library,  its  own  laboratories,  its  own  gymnasium, 
its  own  equipment,  regardless  of  the  provision  for  similar  facilities 
in  other  in.^^titutions.  Xot  all  duplication,  therefore,  can  be  avoideil 
under  these  conditions.  Coui-ses  such  as  those  mentioned  above  a.re 
administered  almost  as  economically  in  two  institutions  as  in  one, 
provided  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  of  the  institutions 
is  large  enough  to  afford  economical  enrolbneiits  in  classes. 
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Duplication  is  justifiable  in  the  case  of  studies  which  fonn  the  basis 
of  any  cc^egiate  course  and  where  duplicate  courses  in  two  institu- 
iKHis  may  be  carried  on  as  effectively  and  as  economically  as  in  one 
institution.  It  is  not  justified  when  there  is  costly  specialized  work 
in  any  department  and  when  relatively  small  enrollments  in  each 
institataon  render  the  cost  of  instruction  disproportionately  large. 
This  is  almost  invariably  the  case  in  connection  with  professional 
courses  such  as  agriculture,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  all  graduate  work. 

Major  cmd  service  lines  of  instruction. — Unfortunately,  in  most 
States  maintaining  two  or  more  institutions  for  higher  education 
die  lines  of  differentiajtion  have  been  but  loosely  defined.  Even 
wliere  the  provisions  determining  the  functions  of  institutions  are 
definite  and  clear  they  show  what  one  institution  shall  do  rather 
than  indicate  what  each  institution  shall  not  do.  The  result  is  that 
in  most  States  any  institution  may  provide  ahuost  any  kind  of  in- 
Btruction  for  which  it  can  secure  funds  and  for  the  support  of  which 
it  can  develop  sufficiently  strong  political  pressure.  The  difficulty 
vnses  particularly  in  connection  with  fields  of  instruction  where 
Deedless  and  wasteful  duplication  is  the  result  of  failure  to  differ- 
entiate clearly  the  special  functions  of  the  different  institutions. 
The  successful  operation  of  higher  education  in  States  maintaining 
two  or  more  institutions  is  fundamentally  dependent  on  the  deter- 
mination and  maintenance  of  legitimate  lines  of  differentiation. 

The  first  step  in  securing  this  differentiation  is  the  specification  by 
the  lepshiture  or  by  the  controlling  board  of  special  functions  to  be 
performed  by  each  of  the  State  institutions,  particularly  along  lines 
of  prof^ional  education.  The  second  step  is  the  rigid  adherence 
to  the  provision  that  no  other  institution  in  the  State  should  be  per- 
mitted to  encroach  on  the  special  field  allotted  to  any  one  institution 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  principal  line  of  work  leading  to 
advanced  instruction  •f  a  specialized  character.  To  prevent  such 
duplication  of  specialized  instruction  there  is  need  for  a  distinction 
between  fields  which  are  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  one  institution 
and  those  which  may  be  offered  in  any  other  institution.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  has  attempted  to  do  this  by  distinguishing  between 
major  and  service  lines  of  instruction.  Major  lines  are  those  which 
represent  the  principal  fields  of  instruction  assigned  to  any  institu- 
tion for  development  along  advanced  lines  leading  toward  profes- 
sional or  other  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  given  institution,  e.  g., 
law,  medicine,  agriculture,  engineering,  pharmacy.  An  institution 
to  which  has  been  assigned  special  fields  should  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop such  fields  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  may  allow,  and 
no  other  institution  in  the  State  should  be  permitted  to  provide  in- 
struction in  such  fields  as  a  major  line.    Service  lines  are  those  which, 
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while  not  representing  specialized  fields  for  instruction  in  one  insti 
tution,  are  necessary  for  the  properly  rounded-out  education  of  j 
student  who  may  be  specializing  in  a  line  quite  different.  Thus  ij 
one  institution  only  should  it  be  permitted  to  develop  the  study  o: 
history  as  a  field  of  specialized  concentration,  i.  e.,  as  a  major  line 
In  every  institution,  however,  some  study  should  be  provided  as  i 
subject  contributing  to  the  effioiency  of  an  engineer,  of  a  pharmacist 
of  a  lawyer,  or  of  a  physician.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  what  may  Ik 
a  major  line  in  one  institution  may  be  a  service  line  in  another  in- 
stitution. 

The  value  of  making  this  distinction  between  major  and  service 
lines  of  instruction  lies  in  the  fact  that  thereby  a  criterion  is  secured 
for  determining  the  extent  to  which  certain  fields  of  instruction  may 
legitimately  be  developed  in  different  institutions  without  leading  to 
unjustifiable  duplication.  Home  economics  offers  a  good  example. 
One  institution  only  in  any  State  should  be  permitted  to  offer  home 
economics  as  a  major  line.  Nevertheless,  every  institution  in  the  State 
in  which  women  are  educated  should  afford  some  instruction  in  this 
field.  Only  that  institution  to  which  the  specialized  training  of 
dieticians,  teachers  of  home  economics,  etc.,  is  allotted  should  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  specialized  and  advanced  instruction  in  this  field  as  a 
major  line.  All  institutions  ought  to  offer  instruction  in  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  line,  leading  to  no  professional  preparation  or 
degi'ee.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  will  appear  more  clearly 
in  the  following  discussion  of  duplication  in  South  Dakota : 

DUPLICATION    IN    SOUTH    DAKOTA.  ^ 

By  section  208  of  the  Revised  Political  Code  the  regents  of  edu- 
cation are  given  "  full  power  to  authorize  for  the  institutions  under 
their  control  such  departments  and  courses  of  study  as  they  may 
think  best.^'  Accordingly,  no  higher  institution  in  the  State  can 
establish  any  course  of  study  or  department  without  the  consent  and 
specific  approval  of  the  regents,  and  .the  latter  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  e^ery  course  or  department.  Moreover, 
by  section  211  of  that  code,  the  regents  are  directed  "to  administer 
the  schools  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  each  one  of  them  to  do 
in  the  best  manner  its  own  specific  work,  but  all  with  a  view  to 
the  strictest  economy  and  so  as  to  unify  and  harmonize  the  entire 
work  of  all  the  schools  under  their  control."  By  the  provisions  of 
the  same  section  of  the  code  the  regents  "  are  expressly  forbidden  to 
continue  or  to  create  chairs,  departments,  laboratories,  libraries,  or 
other  equipment  in  multiplication,  except  where  the  obvious  needs 
of  the  special  work  of  the  schools  make  such  multiplication  neces- 
sary." 
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In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  committee  the  regents  of  educa* 
tion  have  violated  the  definite  mandate  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
duplication  in  the  fields  of  engineering  and  home  economics.  They 
have  permitted  questionable  practices  in  the  field  of  music  and  have 
allowed  courses  which  more  or  less  overlap  in  the  normal  schools, 
in  the  State  university,  and  in  the  State  college. 

(1)  Duplication  in  engineering  instruction. — At  the  present  time 
engineering  departments  are  maintained  in  each  of  the  three  collegi- 
ate institutions'  maintained  by  the  State  and  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  regents  of  education,  although  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
of  the  students  could  be  met  far  more  effectively  and  economically 
if  such  courses  were  limited  to  one  institution.  This  appears  from 
the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Table  102. — Figures  illustrating  engineering  courses  in  1916-17. 


CoonM  offered.  1916-17 

Courses  offered  but  not  given,  191^17 

CoarsM  actually  Eiven,  191&-17 

Cbnes  •nrolUxig  1-5  students  each,  191&-17 . . .. 
duBrs  enrolling  6-10  students  each,  1916-17  • . . 
Cbases  enrolling  more  than  lOstudents  each... 

Qran  enrollments,  1916-17 

KntBgb  enrollment  per  class  actually  given . .. 

Gross  student  clock-nours  for  the  year 

Total  full-time  instructors 

Stodant  cloolE-hours  per  instructor  (semester) . 

Gross  t«&ehing  hours  for  the  year 

Tnohing  hours,  per  instructor  (semester) 

Ki^iDeering  degrees.  1918  to  1917 


Bnglneenng  degrees,  1917.. 

Alumni  (1912  to  1916)  engaged  as  engineers. 

Ahimni  I  total)  engaged  as  engineers 

Saladea  lor  englDeexuig  instruction,  1916-17.. 


8tat« 
univer- 
sity. 

State 
coUege. 

State 
school  of 
niines.1 

53 

73 

38 

13 

29 

15 

40 

44 

23 

25 

26 

16 

9 

10 

6 

6 

8 

2 

188 

828 

117 

4.7 

7.5 

6.1 

1.373 
^25 

1,653 

631 

6.00 

«2.00 

211 

138 

•  158 

107.0 

121.0 

64.5 

16.5 

10.1 

16.1 

23 
3 

32 
6 

(*) 

16 

31 

3 

3i 

81 

11 

16,410 

110,400 

S2,888 

Total. 


166 

67 

107 

OS 

35 

IS 

633 

S.9 

8,607 

11.35 

103 

392.5 

13.0 

65 

9 

60 

130 

119,088 


> "  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  "  are  combined  in  one  department  at  the  school  of  mines.    In  this 
lahle  Ikpuvs  for  electrical  engineering  only  have  been  considered. 

•  A  part  of  the  time  of  one  instructor  is  devoted  to  physics. 

*  The  State  school  of  mines  Is  permitted  to  give  special  courses,  but  not  to  grant  degrees  in  engineering 
•loept  mining  and  metallurgy,  which  courses  are  not  considered  in  this  table. 

From  these  figures  several  important  facts  may  be  deduced : 

(a)  Small  enroUments  in  engineering  courses  in  each  institution 
render  the  cost  of  instruction  extremely,  expensive. 

(b)  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  courses  actually  given  in  1916-17 
enrolled  from  one  to  five  students. 

(c)  The  average  size»of  classes  actually  given  in  1916-17  was  six 
students. 

(d)  All  the  work  in  engineering  now  provided  in  three  institu- 
tions could  be  provided  at  far  less  expense  and  far  more  effectively 
in  a  single  institution. 

The  present  duplication  of  courses  in  engineering  can  not  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  the  "  obvious  needs  of  the  special  work  of  the 
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schools  make  such  multiplication  necessary,"  nor  is  it  carried  on 
"  with  a  view  to  the  strictest  economy  and  so  as  to  unify  and  har- 
monize the  entire  work  of  all  the  schools"  under  the  control  of  the 
regents  of  education.  The  survey  committee  recommends  the  main- 
tenance of  engineering  courses  at  one  institution  only. 

(S)  Duplwation  in  music  instruction. — It  must  be  recognized  that 
music  instruction  may  form  a^  part  of  the  education  of  any  student, 
whatever  may  be  his  field  of  specialized  or  professional  training. 
For  this  reason  courses  in  music  have  their  place  in  any  or  all  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota.  One  institution  only,  how- 
ever, should  be  permitted  to  develop  courses  in  music  as  a  major  line 
leading  toward  specialization  in  that  field,  toward  a  special  diploma, 
and  in  preparation  for  professional  work  in  that  field.  At  the 
present  time  two  institutions  in  South  Dakota  maintain  flourishing 
departments  of  music,  and  in  each  case  the  department  is  providing 
advanced  and  specialized  work,  i.  e.,  both  the  State  university  and 
the  State  college  provide  music  instruction  as  a  major  line. 

The  State  univei-sity  maintains  a  college  of  music,  providing  music 
instruction  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  beginning  stages  (even  for 
high-school  pupils)  to  advanced  graduate  work  for  the  training 
of  professional  musicians.  It  also  provides  courses  for  students  who 
take  no  other  work  than  that  in  music — ^'^  music  preparatory  and 
specials."  It  provides  training  leading  toward  a  special  degree, 
"  Bachelor  of  Music."  In  other  words,  music  at  the  State  university 
is  clearly  a  major  line  of  instruction. 

The  State  college  provides  a  department  of  music,  which  offers 
three  "  courses " :  (1)  Preparatory,  (2)  academic,  and  (3)  colfegiate. 
From  the  catalogue  announcements  and  from  the  fact  that  there  wero 
107  students  taking  music  only  at  the  college,  it  is  clear  that  music  is 
regarded  not  merely  as  a  service  line  but  also  as  a  major  line  of 
instruction  at  the  State  college. 

The  survey  committee  believes  that  the  regents  of  elucation  should 
permit  one  institution  only  to  maintain  courses  in  music  as  a  major 
line. 

(4)  Duplication  in  coinmcrcial  education. — Attention  has  been  called 
to  the  four-year  curriculum  in  commerce  offered  by  the  university, 
to  the  several  collegiate  courses  offered  by  the  State  college,  and  to 
the  subcollegiate  courses  offered  by  each  of  these  institutions.  At 
the  university  the  work  is  happily  associated  with  the  department 
of  economics.  At  the  State  college  the  work  in  economics,  from  lack 
of  support,  has  not  been  well  developed,  and  commerce  here  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  ])reparatory  department.  Since  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  greatly  increased  demand  for  strictly  collegiate  work 
in  this  subject,  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  or  division  of  corn- 
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merce  is  not  warranted,  and  as  a  matter  of  educational  policy  com- 
mcTcisil  education  should  be  restricted  to  a  single  institution. 

(5)  Lhiplieation  in  home  economics. — Home  economics  was  not 
definitely  organized  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota  until  the  fall 
of  1914.  For  a  number  of  years  preceding  this  a  course  in  sanitation 
and  hygiene  had  been  listed  which  closely  approximated  that  which 
is  usually  classified  as  home  sanitation  and  placed  under  home  eco- 
iKnnics. 

In  the  university  catalogue,  issued  in  May  1913,  the  title  "house- 
hold arts  "  appears  over  a  collection  of  four  courses,  one  given  by  the 
instru(;tor  of  chemistry,  one  by  the  professor  of  physiology,  one  given 
by  the  instructor  in  art  and  one  by  the  instructor  in  finance.  This 
group  of  courses  was  the  forenumer  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment. 

The  work  was  finally  established  as  a  result  of  an  urgent  demand 
by  the  students  of  the  university  with  a  very  definite  understanding 
that  it  should  not  duplicate  the  work  done  at  the  agricultural  college. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  clearly  defined  field  for  home  eco- 
nomics at  the  university,  and  consequently  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
duplicate  the  work  given  at  the  State  college.  It  is  l>eHeved  that  the 
work  should  be  developed  as  a  major  line  at  but  one  institution.  It 
is  ri^itfully  a  major  line  in  land-grant  colleges.  In  most  of  the 
middle  west  agricultural  colleges,  courses  in  home-making  were  estab- 
lished at  the  time  the  instruction  was  organized  and  have  been  con* 
tinuonsly  maintained  since  that  time.  This  work  was  inaugurated  in 
the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  in  1887.  The  college  now 
offers  instruction  in  the  four-year  college  course  and  in  the  secondary 
"  school  of  agriculture." 

Honie  economics  instruction  should  of  course  be  available  for  every 
college  and  university  woman.  It  offers  her  training  for  enlarged 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  life ;  it  increases  her  value  as  a  leader  in 
civic  and  community  affairs;  it  is  indeed  a  legitimate  part  of  the  lib- 
eral education  of  all  women. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  therefore,  the  work  in  home 
economics  at  the  university  should  be  continued  as  a  service  line  only. 
It  should  supplement  the  training  in  liberal  arts  and  education,  but 
should  not  rival  these  in  emphasis  placed  upon  it.  It  should  be  as 
worthy  of  recognition  as  the  home  economics  department  at  the  State 
college,  but  should  not  duplicate  the  function  of  that  department  in 
the  scheme  of  public  education.  It  should  enrich  the  training  of  the 
women  students  of  the  university  but  should  not  dominate  that  train- 
ing. Being  truly  a  "service"  department,  it  should  serve  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  women  students,  giving  to  them  the  type  of  training 
most  valuable  for  symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  character. 
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In  small  high  schools  teachers  frequently  teach  several  subjects,  one 
of  which  may  be  home  economics.  Graduates  of  the  university  would 
naturally  prepare  for  teaching,  one  or  more  academic  branches.  For 
this  they  should  receive  special  teacher  training.  Their  minor  sub- 
ject may  be  home  economics,  which  they  might  be  required  to  teach 
in  combination  with  the  academic  subjects.  For  special  professional 
training  in  the  minor  subject  the  maintenance  of  teacher  training 
courses  at  the  university  can  not  be  defended. 

A  similar  situation  may  not  infrequently  develop  for  graduates  of 
the  State  college.  Employed  primarily  to  teach  home  economics  and 
trained  for  this,  they  may  be  required  to  teach  English  or  history  or 
even  a  language.  Such  combinations  are  at  times  necessary,  though, 
undesirable,  but  do  not  justify  the  State  college  in  establishing  courses 
in  teacher  training  for  English  or  language  courses. 

{€)  Duplication  of  collegiate  and  norvfUjU'Scliool  instruction, — ^At 
the  present  time  it  appears  that  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State  and  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  overlap  in  two  re- 
spects: 

(a)  Collegiate  instruction  in  the  normal  schools:  The  normal 
schools  of  the  State  should  be  so  afiiliated  with  the  collegiate  insti- 
tutions that  persons  completing  all  or  any  part  of  the  work  of  the 
normal  schools,  and  otherwise  qualified,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  institution  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time  or  standing. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that  the  normal  schools  should  not  be- 
come institutions  wherein  students  should  deliberately  aim  to  secure 
the  first  years  of  their  college  education. 

(6)  Duplication  in  teacher  training:  Attention  has  already  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  overlapping  by  the  various 
higher  institutions  of  the  State  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Until  the 
present  time  the  regents  of  education  have  checked  the  efforts  of  the 
normal  schools  to  train  secondary-school  teachers.  They  have  not, 
however,  prevented  the  collegiate  institutions,  particularly  the  State 
university,  from  training  elementary  school  teachers,  nor  have  they 
clearly  differentiated  the  functions  of  the  State  university  and  the 
State  college  with  respect  to  the  training  of  teachers.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  survey  committee  the  regents  should  at  once  delimit  the 
functions. 

Section  5.  DETERMINING  WHAT  SHALL  BE  MAJOR  AND  SERVICE 
LINES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

If  the  policy  of  consolidating  the  three  collegiate  institutions  now 
maintained  by  the  State  into  a  single  comprehensive  State  university 
be  adopted,  all  difficulties  of  duplication  or  the  assignment  of  special 
fields  to  the  various  institutions  disappear.    However,  if  the  State 
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is  unwilling  to  adopt  this  recommendation,  it  becomes  imperative 
that  de^nite  regulations  be  made  for  the  determination  of  major  and 
tervice  lines  of  instruction  in  the  various  institutions.  The  commit- 
tee makes  the  following  outlined  recommendations : 

(1)  The  State  school  of  mines  should  be  abandoned  immediately, 
and  instruction  in  mining  and  metallurgy  (required  by  the  consti- 
tution to  be  provided  in  one  institution  of  the  State)  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  other  institution  to  which  engineering  is  assigned.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  conmiittee  that  institution  should  be  the  State 
college- 

(2)  Agriculture  and  its  allied  fields  should  remain  major  lines  at 
the  State  college. 

(3)  Law  should  remain  a  major  line  at  the  State  university. 

(4)  Medicine  should  remain  a  major  line  at  the  State  university, 

(5)  Pharmacy  should  be  transferred  as  a  major  line  to  the  State 
university.  The  reason  for  this  recommendation  is  that  there  is  no 
5*pecial  connection  between  pharmacy  and  any  other  line  of  instruc- 
tion conducted  at  the  State  college,  and  there  is  a  very  close  relation 
between  pharmacy  and  medicine,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  State 
health  laboratory  and  the  food  and  drug  commission  located  at  the 
university. 

(6)  All  engineering  instruction  should  be  consolidated  at  the  State 
college  and  removed  from  the  school  of  mines  and  from  the  university. 
Reasons  for  this  recommendation  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  effective 
and  economical  conduct  of  engineering  instruction  in  South  Dakota 
requires  its  consolidation  in  one  institution.  (&)  At  present  the 
State  college  enrolls  the  largest  numbers  of  engineering  students,  has 
the  largest  corps  of 'instructors  in  engineering,  and  has  received  the 
largest  amount  of  money  from  the  State,  that  money  being  invested 
in  more  expensive  buildings  and  equipment  than  at  the  State  uni- 
versity, (c)  The  State  college  at  present  provides  several  short 
courses  and  other  courses  apart  from  the  regular  collegiate  work 
which  utilize  the  equipment  of  the  engineering  department,  (d)  The 
removal  of  engineering  courses  from  the  State  college  would  leave 
that  institution  with  little  except  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
thus  destroying  much  of  its  real  usefulness,  (e)  At  the  State  college 
at  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  engineering  courses  is  met 
by  Federal  funds.  It  is  within  the  competence  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  transfer  aU  or  any  part  of  those  funds  to  any  other  institution 
if  it  so  desires.  However,  it  is  desirable  not  to  split  those  funds, 
using  part  for  agriculture  and  its  allied  fields  in  one  institution,  and  a 
part  for  engineering  in  another. 

(7)  Home  economics  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State 
college  and  restricted  to  a  service  line  in  the  State  university. 
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(8)  Music  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and 
reduced  to  a  service  line  at  the  State  college. 

(9)  Art  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and  a 
service  line  only  at  the  State  college. 

(11)  On*  account  of  its  intimate  relation  with  economics,  and  since 
its  withdrawal  would  seriously  restrict  the  scope  of  this  department, 
commerce  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and  a 
service  line  at  the  State  college. 

(12)  Education  and  training  of  teachers  should  be  differentiated  as 
follows:  (a)  The  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  should  be 
the  special  and  peculiar  function  of  the  State  normal  schools.  (6) 
The  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  of  agriculture,  industry, 
home  economics,  and  allied  subjects,  together  with  appropriate  super- 
visors, directors,  etc.,  should  be  the  special  and  peculiar  function  of 
the  State  college,  (c)  The  training  of  other  secondary  school  teach- 
ers, together  with  the  training  of  principals,  superintendents,  and  the 
graduate  training  of  school  officers,  should  be  the  special  and  peculiar 
function  of  the  State  university. 

Section  6.  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Preparatory  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions. — ^Two  of  the 
State-suppoi-ted  higher  institutions  and  each  of  the  independent  col- 
leges maintain  preparatory  schools  or  "  departments."  For  the  year 
1916-17,  498  students  were  enrolled  in  the  j^reparatory  departments 
of  the  several  colleges  of  the  State.  Of  this  number  422  were  from 
the  State  and  413  of  these  were  from  counties  in  which  a  fout-year 
high  school  is  located. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  preparatory  departments  of  the  South 
Dakota  colleges  are  generally  inferior  in  facilities  for  instruction 
to  many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  frequently  inferior 
to  those  in  the  town  where  the  college  is  located.  This  applies  to  the 
preparatory  departments  of  the  independent  colleges  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  State-supported  colleges  at  Brookings  and  at  Rapid  City. 
In  deference  to  the  will  of  the  local  school  authorities,  the  State-sup- 
ported institutions  claim  that  they  usually  reject  preparatory  stu- 
dents from  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  at  the  State  college  in 
191G-17,  one-third  of  the  preparatory  students  were  from  the  county 
in  which  the  college  is  located,  and  the  post-office  address  of  most  of 
these  was  given  as  Brookings.  The  remaining  students  were  mostly 
from  near-by  counties.  The  preparatory  department  at  the  college, 
therefore,  is  not  serving  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  school  of  agriciilttire  at  the  State  college, — The  criticism  di- 
rected at  the  college  preparatory  departments  may  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  so-called  "school  of  agriculture"  maintained  by 
the  Soutli  Dakota  State  College  at  Brookings.  This  school  offers  a 
curriculum  covering  four  years  of  five  months  each.    It  is  open  to 
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both  men  and  women  (the  women  select  home  econcmiics  subjects  iaj 
the  place  of  technical  agriculture)  of  any  age,  over  14  years,  pro- 
vided they  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  school.  For 
the  year  1916-17  there  were  registered  in  the  "  school  of  agriculture  " 
265  students,  of  whom  254  were  residents  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota* Of  this  number,  232  were  from  the  counties  in  which  ai'e  lo- 
cated State  accredited  four-year  high  schools.  Seventy-seven  per 
cent  of  the  young  women  registered  for  the  home  economics  curricu- 
lum in  "the  school  of  agriculture"  were  from  counties  in  which  are 
located  approved  high  schools  giving  coui-ses  in  home  economics. 
There  is  a  demand  for  practical  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  home-making,  but  it  is  clearly  the  function  of  the  local  high 
echoolb  to  supply  it.  Many  more  young  people  would  continue  in 
school  if  instruction  of  this  kind  could  be  obtained  locally.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  enrollment 
in  the  "  school  of  agiiculture  "  consists  of  students  from  sections  near 
Brookings.  Under  the  provisions  and  support  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
act,  schools  should  be  established  throughout  the  State  where  students 
desiring  to  take  a  secondary  agricultural  course  may  receive  the 
desired  training.     These  schools  will  need  the  encouragement  and 

'  support  of  tlieir  respective  regions. 

'  There  is  also  a  demand  for  practical  technical  training  in  agricid- 
txxre  and  home  economics  adapted  to  the  needs  of  mature  students 
who  can  not  meet  regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  can  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  regular  college  course.  The  real  opportunity  of  the 
"  school  of  agriculture "  at  the  college,  therefore,  is  to  meet  this 
demand.  While  the  school  is  open  to  this  class  of  students,  it  is  not 
restricted  to  such,  and  in  consequence  classes  are  composed  of  persons 
of  all  ages.  Of  the  265  students  enrolled  in  1916-17,  76  per  cent 
were  under  21  years  of  age  and  12  per  cent  were  not  more  than  16 
years  of  age.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  students  are  mainly 
of  secondary  school  age,  and  m  this  respect  they  are  very  much  like 
the  college  preparatory  students.  The  median  age  of  the  *' school" 
students  is  19  years,  while  that  of  the  preparatory  students  is  18 
years.  About  40  per  cent  of  these  students  are  at  least  20  years  of 
age,  and  niay  be  said  to  repi-esent  the  institution's  unquestioned 
clientage. 

Commercial  courses. — At  both  the  university  and  the  State  college 
secondary  instruction  in  conunercial  subjects  is  offered.  At  the 
university  in  1917-18  there  were  registered  as  special  students  23 
young  men  and  women  of  high-school  age  who  were  carrying  com- 
mercial subjects  only.  In  all  cases  these  were  students  from  the  local 
high  school  who  by  special  arrangement  were  permitted  to  take 
commercial  work  at  the  university  and  to  receive  high-scliool  credit. 
Tlie  university,  to  this  extent,  therefore,  is  still  engaged  in  prepara- 
tory work,  but  in  this  case  the  State  as  a  whole  is  supporting  a^ 
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educational  enterprise  that  benefits  only  the  local  community.    The 
number  of  students  taking  this  work  at  the  university  is  sufficient  to  ' 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  conamercial  course  in  the  local  high  ' 
school. 

Although  many  of  the  commercial  courses  offered  by  both  the" 
university  and  the  State  college  are  of  college  grade,  some  are  of 
strictly  secondary  grade,  and  are  taken  mainly  by  students  from  the 
local  communities.  So  long  as  such  facilities  are  provided  by  the 
higher  institutions,  so  long  will  the  local  schools  defer  the  introduc-  ' 
tion  of  commercial  courses  and  so  long  will  the  collegiate  institutions 
be  hampered  in  their  generally  approved  functions. 

Music  courses. — Both  the  university  and  the  State  college  are  offer-  'J 
ing  elementary  or  preparatory  instruction  in  music.    Since  special 
fees  are  imposed  upon  students  of  music  in  either  institution,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  work  of  instructing  these  local  students  is  self-  ^ 
supporting;  and  since  the  high  schools  are  not  likely  to  be  affected 
immediately  by  this  practice,  there  should  be  very  little  objection  to 
the  efforts  of  these  institutions  to  be  of  service  to  their  local  com-  . 
munities.    The  conunittee  suggests,  however,  that  such  service  should 
be  promoted  as  a  separate  enterprise,  and  thus  remove  the  danger 
of  criticism  arising  from  "padding"  enrollments  with  noncoUegiate 
students. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  preparatory  departments  and 
all  other  instruction  of  secondary  grade,  except  possibly  music^  at 
the  State-supported  higher  institutions  be  discontinued.  The  reasons 
for  such  a  recommendation  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  - 

1.  There  dre  now  many  high  schools  scattered  over  the  State  where 
students  from  sparsely  settled  sections  may  obtain  the  necessary  prep- 
aration for  college  without  going  so  far  from  home  and  usually  at 
less  expense. 

2.  So  long  as  the  communities  without  high  schools  can  send  their 
young  people  to  the  State  institutions  for  their  college  preparation, 
so  long  will  they  defer  the  establishment  of  a  local  high  school,  which 
is  essential  to  the  general  intellectual  development  of  all  people  of 
the  community. 

3.  Tlie  small  and  ill-supported  high  schools  of  many  communities 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  in  their  development  if  the  students  from 
these  communities  could  be  enrolled  in  the  nearest  school  where  the 
necessary  preparation  may  be  obtained. 

4.  The  standards  set  by  the  college  preparatory  departments,  un- 
less maintained  at  the  maximum,  are  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the 
high  schools  as  the  ideal  college  preparation  and  thus  put  a  damper 
upon  continued  effort  toward  improvement. 

5.  The  instructors  employed  in  the  preparatory  department,  espe- 
cially at  Brookings,  could  be  used  to  relieve  a  serious  condition  of 
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overwork  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  in  some  of  the  academic 
departments  of  the  college. 

Section  /.  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  OP  FACULTY  MEMBERS. 

Figures  for  the  training  and  experience  of  faculty  members  in  the 
three  institutions  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Table  103. — Training  and  experience  of  faculty  members  of  the  State  college, 
the  State  university,  and  the  State  school  of  mines. 

To. 
tal 
num- 
ber. 

Highest  degree  held. 

Total  years  college  teaching. 

None. 

Bache- 
lor. 

Mas- 
ter. 

Doc- 
tor. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6-10 

10 

Professors 

71 
5 
12 
26 

4 

0 
3 
6 

19 
1 
2 

16 

27 

4 
7 
5 

21 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
13 

3 
0 
0 

4 

3 
0 
0 
2 

4 

0 
1 
2 

2 
0 
0 
2 

10 
2 

7 
2 

30 

AsaociAtfi  profr^flors. 

n 

Ajnistant  professors 

4 

Injtmcton 

1 

Total 

114 

12 

38 

43 

21 

14 

7 

5 

7 

4 

30 

47 

Of  the  49  instructors  at  the  university,  34  hold  the  rank  of  full 
professor,  while  3  only  hold  the  rank  of  assistant  professor.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  university  to  advance 
men  and  women  rapidly  to  the  highest  rank.  There  is  a  noteworthy 
lack  of  balance  between  the  number  of  full  professors  and  assistant 
professors.  Here  several  factors  are  important,  but  the  financial 
considerations  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 

About  ohe-third  of  the  staff  of  instructors  have  not  received  pro- 
fessional preparation  sufficient  to  secure  for  them  an  academic  degree 
above  thdt  represented  by  the  baccalaureate.  This  fact  indicates  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  instruction  in  the  university  is  conducted 
by  instructors  whose  university  training  is  but  slightly  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  the  students  under  their  instruction.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  case  of  full  professors,  about  one-third  of 
whom  possess  no  degree  above  the  baccalaureate.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  of  course,  certain  lacks  in  fonnal  collegiate  or  university 
training  are  offset  by  long  experience  in  college  teaching.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  members  of  the  staff  of  instructors  have  pursued  ad- 
vanced work  in  college  or  university  without  securing  advanced 
degrees. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  15  assistant  professors  and  instruc- 
tors 3  only  have  secured  their  highest  degree  at  institutions  other 
than  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  In  such  circumstances  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  educational  inbreeding.  The  dangers  of 
educational  inbreeding  are  also  to  be  observed  in  the  fact  that  one- 
half  of  the  total  staff  have  taught  college  classes  at  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  only. 
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On  the  whole  the  university  employs  instructors  Whose  capacity 
for  college  teaching  has  been  well  attested  by  successful  experience 
extending  over  a  satisfactory  period.  Numerous  factors  render  it 
difficult  to  estimate  the  professional  attainments  and  professional 
contributions  exemplified  by  professional  publications,  researches, 
etc.  It  would  appear  that  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
university  as  a  whole  have  rendered  significant  contributions  to  the 
institution,  to  the  State,  and  to  society.  In  some  departments,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  noteworthy  lack  of  such  professional  contributions 
as  should  be  expected  from  members  of  the  faculty  of  a  State  uni- 
versity. EflScient  instruction  itself  postulates  productive  scholar- 
ship and  research. 

Of  the  29  full  professors  and  of  the  61  members  of  the  State 
college  faculty,  4  only  have  received  the  doctor's  degree.  Nearly^ 
one-half  of  the  instructing  staff  have  received  no  degree  above  bacca- 
laureate. With  due  allowance  for  other  factors  involved,  it  would 
appear  that  as  a  whole  the  faculty  of  the  State  college  is  somewhat 
below  par  with  reference  to  such  qualifications  as  may  be  indicated 
by  the  degrees  held. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  32  out  of  61  members  of  the  college 
staff  of  instruction  have  had  experience  in  college  teaching  at  the 
State  college  only.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  college  would 
benefit  from  the  presence  on  its  staff  of  a  larger  proportion  of  men 
and  women  who  have  had  experience  in  other  institutions  and  who, 
as  a  result  of  that  outside  experience,  might  contribute  much  to 
college  ideals  and  methods.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  maintelnance 
of  present  conditions  may  lead  to  some  degree  of  educational  in- 
breeding. 

On  the  whole,  the  State  college  employs  instructors  whose  capacity 
for  college  teaching  has  been  approved  by  successful  experience  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  years.  In  this  connection,  however,  the 
point  raised  above  should  not  be  neglected. 

Of  the  61.  members  of  the  staff,  10  only  have  made  contributions 
through  publications  within  the  past  two  years.  The  total  number 
of  publications  within  that  period  was  21.  It  would  appear  that 
members  of  the  State  college  faculty  have,  as  a  whole,  failed  to 
manifest  through  publications  that  evidence  of  research  and  pro- 
fessional interest  which  may  justly  be  expected.  Noteworthy  excep- 
tions to  the  above  statement  do  not  invalidate  the  essential  justice  of 
the  charge  for  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 

From  such  evidence  as  the  survey  committee  has  been  able  to 
secure  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  State  college  is  well 
meeting  its  obligations  as  a  land-grant  college  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.    Through  its 
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experiment  station,  through  its  extension  division,  and  through  the 
individual  activities  of  members  of  the  family,  the  college  is  making 
significant  contributions. 
The  survey  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  As  opportunity  offers  in  the  employment  of  new  members  of 
the  instructional  staffs,  the  officers  of  the  State  university  and  of 
the  State  college  should  attempt  to  secure  men  and  women  whose 
qualifications  are  attested  by  the  attainment  of  higher  degrees  re- 
ceived from  institutions  of  standing.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
the  State  college.  In  making  such  a  recommendation  the  committee 
is  well  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  considering  advanced  degrees  as 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  qualities  desired.  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  advanced  degrees  are  one  of  the  few  rather  definite  indications 
that  prospective  members  of  the  faculty  have  at  least  had  the  oppor- 
Umity  to  secure  the  kind  of  advanced  training  which  should  be  ex- 
pected of  instructors  at  the  university  or  at  the  State  college. 

(2)  In  the  future,  officers  of  the  State  university  should  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  tendency  to  advance  faculty  members  so 
rapidly  that  the  instructional  staff  is  overbalanced  with  men  and 
women  holding  the  highest  teaching  offices  in  the  institution.  At 
present,  the  number  of  full  professors  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  assistant  professors  and  instructors. 

(3)  Administrative  officers  of  the  State  university  and  of  the 
State  college  should  be  on  their  guard  against  the  dangers  of  educa- 
tional inbreeding.  The  vitality  of  any  higher  institution  is  inti- 
mately-dependent on  the  infusion  from  without  of  new  ideals  and 
of  new  methods.  The  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  instructors 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota  have  had  experience  in 
those  institutions  only  suggests  the  possibility  that  educational  in- 
breeding may  be  a  real  danger. 

(4)  With  notable  exceptions,  it  would  appear  that  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota  are  not  com- 
pletely fulfilling  legitimate  expectations  with  respect  to  productive 
scholarship.  The  close  relation  which  exists  between  effective  in- 
struction and  research  would  justify  the  suggestion  that  adminis- 
trative officers  encourage  research  and  contributions  by  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  instructional  staffs  (a)  by  considering  the  capacity 
for  productive  scholarship  as  one  of  the  qualifications  to  be  looked 
for  in  employing  new  faculty  members,  (6)  by  so  arranging  the 
burdens  of  teaching  that  time  and  facilities  may  be  available  for  re- 
search, (c)  by  direct  stimulation,  (d)  by  demanding  a  salary  budget 
suflkient  to  attract  men  and  women  with  the  capacity  for  extra  in- 
structional work  as  a  regular  part  of  their  employment. 
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Section  8.  THE  WORK  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS/ 

For  the  State  university  as  a  whole  (excluding  the  college  of  miisic, 
not  here  considered),  the  average  number  of  semester  teaching  hours 
per  instructor  is  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  num- 
ber of  student  clock  hours  per  instructor  is  low.    The  Bureau  of 

1  The  InterrelaUon  of  many  factors  renders  difficult  the  measurement  of  the  Bervlcea  of 
faculty  members  In  any  institution.  Few  members  of  tbe  faculty  perform  serylces  whlcli 
are  limited  to  the  classroom  or  laboratory.  Eacb,  to  some  extent,  must  render  servicecf 
on  various  committees  and  be  responsible  for  many  extra  classroom,  duties  necessary  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the  instituUon.  Furthermore,  members  of  the  faculty 
should  be  expected  to  engage  In  forms  of  productive  scholarship  which  can  not  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  teaching  hours.  In  addition,  heads  of  departments,  deans,  and  other 
instructors  who  are  responsible  for  various  forms  of  administrative  activity  must  neces- 
sarily devote  no  small  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to  college  tasks  which  are  not  readily 
susceptible  to  ordinary  measurement.  For  these  reasons  the  services  of  any  instructor 
must  be  considered  as  including  not  only  his  work  in  class  actlviUes  involving  direct 
instruction  but  also  his  work  In  various  forms  of  administrative  activities. 

The  actual  amount  of  time  expended  by  any.  instructor  In  classroom  or  laboratory  is 
easily  measured.  Here  again,  however,  a  number  of  variable  factors  enter,  serving  to 
render  interpretation  and  evaluation"  difficult.  Obviously  the  energy  and  time  demanded 
of  different  instructors  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Instruction  differ  In  many  ways, 
in  the  number  of  students  under  instruction,  in  the  charcter  of  the  prepartion  necessary 
for  any  single  class  meeting,  in  the  labor  entailed  in  the  correction  of  papers,  themes, 
exercises,  reports,  conferences,  etc.  It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  single  measure  can 
give  a  complete  indication  of  the  services  rendered  by  various  instructors. 

Students'  programs  of  work  are  commonly  estimated  in  terms  of  *'  credit  hours.**  Ordi- 
narily this  is  the  same  as  a  "  semester  hour,"  which  means  one  hour  of  work  per  week 
for  a  half  year.  The  hasis  of  the  measurement  is  the  lecture  or  recitation  period,  witb 
its  accompanying  amount  of  preparation.  Usually  two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  or 
field  work  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation,  quiz,  or  lecture.  This 
is  on  the  assumption  tliat  every  recitation,  quiz,  or  lecture  presupposes  about  two  hovrs 
spent  in  preparation,  while  laboratory  or  field  work  commonly  requires  little  or  no  pre- 
vious preparation  by  the  student. 

In  measuring  the  instructional  work  of  faculty  members  two  methods-  wm^  wM  hm 
employed,  either  supplementing  the  other  as  an  Indication  of  the  amount  of  samiis  per- 
formed. One  of  these  methods  uses  the  number  of  hours  spent  by  the  insMasllBr  te  the 
classroom  or  laboratory  as  the  unit,  assuming  that  two  hours  of  work  in  titop' n^oratory 
are  approximately  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  lecture,  quiz,  or  recitation.  This  unit,  there-' 
fore,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  '*  credit  hour."  For  convenience  it  may  be  called  the 
**  semester  teaching  hour."  However,  when  this  unit  is  the  only  unit  of  measurement 
applied  a  wide  margin  of  error  is  possible  in  many  cases.  For  Instance,  an  Instructor  in 
Greek  may  give  four  courses,  each  meeting  three  class  hours  per  week  for  a  half  year. 
His  total  semester  teaching  hours  would  then  be  12.  His  colleague  in  BngUsb  depart- 
ment may  give  four  courses,  likewise  meeting  three  times  per  week  each,  with  a  total  of 
12  semester  teaching  hours.  If,  however,  the  enrollments  in  the  Greek  courses  are  3,  2, 
4,  and  5  students,  respectively,  and  the  enrollments  in  the  English  courses  are  50,  28,  35, 
and  40  students,  it  is  clear  that  the  teaching  load  of  the  English  teacher  is  much  heavier 
than  that  of  his  colleague  In  the  Greek  department,  especially  with  the  extra  classroom 
work  involved  in  the  correction  of  written  work. 

The  second  method  available  for  the  measurement  of  Instructors*  teaching  loads  is  the 
'•  student  clock  hour."  It  may  be  described  thus :  One  student  under  instruction  in  lec- 
ture, quiz,  recitation,  or  laboratory  work  for  at  least  50  minutes  net  represents  one 
student  clock  hour.  Twenty  students  in  one  class  which  meets  one  50-minute  period  per 
week  for  one  semester  would  give  a  total  of  20  student  clock  hours.  If  that  same  class 
meets  three  Umes  per  week  the  number  of  student  clock  hours  would  be  60.  It  will  be 
noted  that  with  this  unit  one  period  spent  by  the  teacher  in  laboratory  work  or  field 
work  counts  equally  with  one  period  spent  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  recitation.  Doubtless  in 
some  cases  the  teacher's  burden  in  laboratory  work  is  less  than  in  classroom  work.  In 
other  cases  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  and  planning  of  the  work  necessitates  fully  as 
much  labor  and  time  as  might  be  spent  by  the  instructor  In  connection  with  a  Istture  or 
recitation  period.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  relaUon  between  classroom  asd  labora- 
tory work  for  the  teacher  Is  far  different  from  that  for  the  student. 

The  use  of  the  semester  teaching  hour  as  the  only  unit,  or  the  use  of  the  student  clock 

-^r  as  the  sole  unit,  might  well  lead  to  very  false  estimates  of  the  services  performed 
Afferent  instructors.  Either  may  well  serve  as  a  cross  check  on  the  other.  Hence^ 
is  investigation,  both  units  were  employed. 
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Education  has  previously  suggested  that  in  an  institution  where 
re^arch  work  is  to  be  encouraged  and  expected,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  also  a  departmental  average  of  250  student  clock  hours  for 
each  instructor  per  semester.  This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  10 
semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  with  classes  averaging  25 
students  each — a  reasonable  working  standard.  In  a  college  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  instruction  is  limited  to  undergrad- 
uate work,  an  average  of  300  student  clock,  hours  per  semester  for 
each  instructor  would  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  This  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  12  semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  with  classes 
averaging  25  students  each.  The  average  number  of  teaching  hours 
for  an  instructor  per  semester  is  about  13  for  the  university  as  a 
whole,  while  the  average  number  of  semester  clock  hours  per  instruc- 
tor is  only  219.  Here  is  further  evidence  of  the  fact,  noted  elsewhere 
in  this  chapter,  that  there  is  an  excessive  number  of  small  classes 
in  the  university.  The  existing  situation  calls  for  the  attention  of 
administrative  officers. 

In  the  college  of  engineering  there  is  found  an  excessive  burden  of 
amester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  combined  with  a  low  number 
of  semester  student  clock  hours  per  instructor.  This  is  due  to  an 
excessive  number  of  small  classes,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  the  policy 
of  duplication  in  engineering  courses  permitted  by  the  regents  of 
education.  In  the  college  of  law  the  situation  is  satisfactory.  In  the 
college,  of  medicine  the  average  number  of  semester  teaching  hours 
fc  cxc^sive,  while  the  number  of  semester  student  clock  hours  is  some- 
what below  standard.  This  situation  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  college  of  medicine  is  in  a  stage  of  development,  perhaps  even  of 
experimentation,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  its  special*  character  as 
a  very  complex  professional  department  places  it  in  a  category  some- 
what diflferent  from  other  departments  of  the  university.  Means 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  somewhat  the  present  excessive  burdens  of 
instruction  imposed  on  the  force  of  instruction  in  this  department. 

In  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  the  number  of  semester  teaching 
hours  per  instructor  is  satisfactory,  while  the  number  of  semester 
student  clock  hours  is  excessively  low.  Here  in  particular  there  is 
need  for  administrative  recognition  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  a 
large  number  of  small  classes.  While  the  average  teaching  load  for 
instructors  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  is  not  excessively  heavy, 
in  some  departments  there  is  evidence  that  the  teaching  burden  of 
certain  instructors  should  be  reduced  at  once.  An  instance  is  found 
in  the  case  of  the  assistant  professor  of  English,  who  in  1916-17 
had  21  hours  of  classroom  work  in  each  semester  and  whose  burden 
of  student  clock  hours  was  469  during  the  first  semester  and  388  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.  During  the  first  semester  the  number  of  his 
student  clock  hours  was  equal  to  the  combined  student  clock  hours 
79888'— 18 ^19 
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of  the  professor  (and  dean)  of  economics,  the  professor  of  fine  arts, 
the  professor  of  Greek,  the  professor  of  Latin,  and  the  professor  of 
civil  engineerijfg.  His  combined  student  clock  hours  for  both  semes- 
ters were  more  than  the  total  combined  student  clock  hours  of  the 
professor  of  economics,  the  professor  of  fine  arts,  the  professor  of 
Greek,  the  professor  of  journalism,  the  professor  of  Latin,  and  the 
professor  of  mathematics. 

In  several  cases  there  is  evidence  of  an  excessive  number  of  semester 
teaching  hours  combined  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  semester 
student  clock  hours.  Instances  may  be  found  in  the  cases  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  English,  the  instructor  in  English,  the  professor  of  Greek, 
the  professor  of  history  and  political  science  (second  semester),  and 
the  professor  of  Latin. 

For  the  State  college  as  a  whole  the  average  number  of  teaching 
hours  per  instructor  and  the  average  number  of  student  clock  hours 
per  instructor  are  not  excessive. 

In  some  eases  the  burden  of  teaching  is  apparently  excessive.  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  case  for  the  associate  professor  of  agronomy, 
of  whose  time  only  five-elevenths  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion. During  the  first  semester  his  burden  of  teaching  hours  was  17 
and  his  burden  of  student  clock  hours  338.  This  would  also  appear 
to  be  true  of  the  professor  of  botany,  whose  total  student  clock  hours 
were  430  for  the  first  semester  and  378  for  the  second  semester.  The 
abnormally  heavy  program  of  the  associate  professor  of  chemistry 
and  of  the  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  may  be  explained  in  part, 
but  not  wholly,  by  the  absence  on  leave  of  the  professor  of  chemistry 
during  the  second  semester.  Likewise  the  excessively  heavy  burden 
of  the  instructor  of  pharmacy  during  the  second  semester  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  death  of  the  professor  of  pharmacy.  The  burden  of 
the  professor  of  English  was  excessively  heavy  during  the  first 
semester. 

The  effect  of  small  classes  is  to  be  noted  in  civil  engineering,  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  experimental  en^neering,  where  the  relatively 
large  burden  of  teaching  hours  is  accompanied  by  a  relatively  small 
burden  of  student  clock  hours  in  civil  and  electrical  engineering. 
This  has  its  bearing  on  the  problem  of  duplication  in  engineering 
courses  elsewhere  discussed. 

The  excessive  programs  of  work  carried  by  some  instructors  are 
illustrated  by  the  following:  During  the  first  semester  the  professor  of 
civil  engineering  provided  12  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture  and  36 
periods  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to  some  instruction  in  the 
preparatory  school.  During  the  second  semester  the  professor  of 
metallurgy  provided  18  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture  and  21  periods 
of  laboratory  work.  During  the  same  semester  the  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  provided  17  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture 
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and  19.5  periods  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to  some  preparatory- 
echool  ini^ruction.    Such  programs  as  these  are  totally  indefensible. 

Nummary. — On  the  whole  the  number  of  teaching  hours  per  in- 
structor in  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  is  generally  satis- 
factory, though  important  exceptions  are  numerous  and  considerable 
variability  is  found.  The  attention  of  administrative  officers  is  called 
to  all  instructors'  programs  which  show  semester  teaching  hours  above 
a  standard  of  15.  From  the  figures  presented  it  is  clear  that  in 
general  the  number  of  student  clock  hours  is  in  general  rather  low, 
though  here  again  variability  is  found,  and  in  many  individual  cases 
noteworthy  departures  from  a  reasonable  standard  are  to  be  observed. 
The  attention  of  administrative  officers  is  called  to  wide  variations 
from  the  standard  as  shown  by  the  tables  given  above. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases,  and  in  the 
averages  for  institutions,  satisfactory  or  even  excessively  high  teach- 
ing-hour burdens  are  accompanied  by  excessively  low  student  clock- 
hour  burdens.  This  is,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  courses  enrolling  few  students.  The  remedy  in  some  of  these 
cases  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the 
offering  and  giving  of  courses  enrolling  few  students. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  available,  the  survey  committee  feels  justi- 
fied in  making  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  A  working  standard  should  be  adopted  for  teachers'  programs 
of  instruction.  The  committee  suggests  that  the  number  of  teaching 
hours  per  semester  for  an  instructor  on  full  t>ime  for  instructional 
purposes  be  set  at  not  more  than  15  and  that  the  number  of  student 
clock  hours  per  semester  for  an  instructor  be  set  at  between  250  and 
800,  according  to  the  natnire  of  his  work. 

(2)  Excessive  teaching  programs  at  present  found  should  be  re- 
duced. Officers  should  make  a  careful  investigation  of  instructors' 
programs  at  least  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  any  un- 
necessarily great  variability. 

Section  9.  SALARIES.  , 

The  primary  factor  determining  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  faculty 
members  in  any  institution  is  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  educational 
policy.  In  the  long  run  the  quality  of  instruction  is  vitally  affected 
by  the  salari^  paid.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  payment  of  good 
salaries  will  attract  and  retain  good  instructors.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  payment  of  low  salaries  sooner  or  later  will  prevent  good 
instructors  from  joining  the  faculty  or  will  lead  such  good  instruc- 
tors as  may  be  secured  to  consider  the  institution  merely  a  stepping 
st<Mie  to  more  remunerative  positions  in  other  institutions. 
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Salarie8  in  other  universities  and.  colleges, — The  following  are  the 
maximum  and  minimum  salaries  paid  to  faculty  members  of  various 
grades  in  different  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country : 

Table  104. — Average  maximum  and  minimum  salaries  in  90  State  colleges  and, 

universities  in  1915-16, 


Positions. 


Size  of  faculty. 

Under  26. 

26  to  50. 

61  to  100. 

101  to  200. 

Over20O. 

$3,828 

$4,578 

$6,023 

$5,933 

$8,139 

2,050 

2,969 

3,064 

3,100 

5,128 

2,050 
2,423 

2,238 

2,409 

2,418 

8,147 

2,300 

2,645 

2,770 

4,189 

1,742 

1,776 

1,879 

1,883 

2,256 

1,780 

1,825 

1,922 

2  043 

2,630 

1,367 

1,550 

1,691 

1,700 

1,750 

1,614 

i;658 

1,638 

1,750 

2,303 

1,350 

1,383 

1,314 

1,306 

1,409 

President  i 

Deans,  maximum 

Deans,  minimum 

Professors,  maximum 

Professors,  minimum 

Associate  professors,  maximum. 
Associate  professors,  minimum . . 
Assistant  professors,  maximum. 
Assistant  professors,  minimum. . 


1  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  president's  house  is  also  provided. 

When  figures  for  the  State  college  and  for  the  State  university  in 
South  Dakota  are  compared  with  figures  for  other  institutions  of 
somewhat  similar  character  it  appears  that,  while  the  maximum  sal- 
aries are  not  notably  low,  the  minimum  salaries  are  distinctly  low 
and  the  number  of  professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors receiving  low  salaries  is  great.  With-  the  exception  of  a  few 
faculty  membere  (who,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  also  administrative 
offices  or  have  other  duties  in  addition  to  their  instructional  duties)  , 
instructors  at  the  collegiate  institutions  of  South  Dakota  receive 
salaries  quite  inadequate,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
conditions  peculiar  to  South  Dakota  or  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
parison with  other  institutions  of  the  same  character.  This  is,  of 
course,  particularly  true  for  the  State  school  of  mines. 

At  present  all  three  institutions  are  fortunate  in  having  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  faculty  members  whose  long  and  efficient 
service  to  their  respective  institutions  is  neither  determined  nor 
measured  by  purely  financial  considerations.  However,  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events  new  instructors  must  be  added  to  the  staffs  in 
order  to  replace  those  whose  services  are  terminated  and  to  provide 
for  developments  inevitable  in  the  growth  of  the  institutions.  Un- 
less the  salary  schedules  are  materially  raised  in  the  near  future  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  can  not  hope  to'  attract  or  retain  efficient 
instructors.  In  fact,  the  State  university  and  State  college  already 
feel  their  inability  under  present  conditions  to  compete  with  other 
institutions  of  the  same  rank.  The  State  can  not  afford  to  engage 
inferior  instructors  or  to  permit  its  collegiate  institutions  to  become 
merely  convenient  stations  where  promising  young  men  and  women 
may  gain  their  experience  in  college  teaching,  only  to  devote  their 
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years  of  productive  teaching  and  scholarship  to  other  institutions 
which  pay  better  salaries.  In  raising  the  general  schedule  for  col- 
legiate instructors  the  State  would  perform  not  an  altruistic  service 
to  college  instructors,  but  a  servicp  to  itself.  The  primary  considera- 
tion for  the  State  is  in  the  problem  of  its  own  interests. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  salaries  at  the  State  university 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  successive  presidents  of  the  institution 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  increases  if  the  work 
of  the  university  is  to  be  rendered  effective.  But  in  spite  of  some 
increases  in  salaries  at  the  State  university  within  the  past  few  years, 
the  salary  schedule  as  a  whole  is  far  too  low  to  secure  or  retain  men 
and  women  equipped  for  the  work  which  should  be  expected  in  a 
State  university.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  that  budget  estimates  at  the  State  university  have  always 
passed  through  a  double  "paring  down"  process.  This  is  clear 
from  the  figures  presented  in  the  fallowing  table: 

Table  105. — Salary  estimateSy  recommendations,  appropriations,  and  payments 

at  the  State  university. 


College  year. 

Recom- 
menda- 
tions by 

the 
president. 

Recom- 
menda- 
tions by 

the 
regents. 

Appropria- 
tion by 
thelegis. 
lature. 

Actually 
disbursed 

for 
salaries.! 

1W6-6 

$45,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
65,000 
65,000 
80,000 
80,000 
90,000 
90,000 

no,  000 

110,000 
120,000 
120,000 

1  $45, 000 
2  50,0C0 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
60,000 
70,000 
70,000 
80,000 
80,000 
90,000 
90,000 
110,000 
110,000 

$40,000 
40,000 
45,000 
45,000 
65,000 
55,000 
6S,000 
63,000 
70,000 
70,000 
78,000 
•82,500 
93,000 
97,000 

$47,398 
48,204 
55,762 
55,364 
63,ld7 
68,716 
74,936 
82,3^ 
96,363 
91,686 

103,858 

l«»-7                       .     

W7-8 

l«»-9 

ItOMO 

mo-u 

IWM2 

1913-U 

1913-U • 

m4-l5 

ttU-16 ,   

1916-17 

!9I7-18.., 

W18-19 

*  Appropriations,  plus  tuition  fees  and  other  "local  funds.'' 

'Revision  by  regents  at  the  request  of  the  legislature  reduced  these  two  recommendations  to  $43,000 
Moh. 

It  would  appear  that  the  regents  of  education  had  adopted  the 
vicious  policy  of  reducing  the  president's  estimates  by  approximately 
10  per  cent  and  that  the  legislature  had  adopted  the  further  vicious 
policy  of  reducing  by  approximately  10  per  cent  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  board  which  it  itself  has  established  to  examine  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  The  double  "paring-down"  policy  can 
have  no  justification. 

Study  of  the  salary  figures  for  the  State  school  of  mines  shows 
that  the  salaries  paid  to  full  professors  are  approximately  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  fairly  good  high-school  teachers.  The  principal  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  High  School  receives  a  salary  of  $3,100.    The  presi- 
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dent  of  the  State  school  of  mines  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000.  The 
average  salary  of  the  eight  highest-salaried  teachers  in  the  Sioux 
Falls  High  School  is  $1,556.  The  average  salary  of  the  eight  full 
professors  at  the  State  school  of  mines  is  $1,590. 

Summary. — Certain  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  concern- 
ing the  salary  schedules' of  the  three  institutions  under  consideration  : 

(1)  With  relatively  few  exceptions  the  salaries  paid  to  faculty 
members  in  the  State  university,  the  State  college,  and  the  State 
school  of  mines  are  low — so  low  that  the  efficiency  of  instruction  is 
seriously  imperiled. 

(2)  With  an  average  salary  of  $2,000  and  a  standard  teaching 
program  of  500  to  600  student  clock  hours  per  week  for  both 
semesters  combined  (250  to  300  per  week  per  semester),  an  average 
cost  of  instruction  per  student  clock  hour  would  be  between  $3  and 
$4  for  salaries.  Where  salary  costs  rise  above  that  figure  one  may 
expect  to  find — (a)  too  few  classes  taught,  (6)  small  enrollments  in 
classes,  or  {c)  unusually  high  salaries  paid.  Where  salary  costs  fall 
below  those  figures  one  may  expect  to  find  (a)  teaching  program  too 
heavy,  (&)  overlarge  classes,  or  (<?)  low  salaries. 

(3)  The  machinery  whereby  salary  budgets  are  determined  is 
faulty.  The  best  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  not  con- 
served when  a  double  "paring-down"  process  is  performed  by  the 
regents  of  education  and  the  legislature.  Salary  costs  do  not  fall 
within  the  same  category  in  this  respect  as  do  expenditui*es  for  build- 
ings, etc.  Definite  salaries  should  be  set  for  positions  of  rank  from 
assistant  professor  up  and  the  budget  therefor  fixed  accordingly. 
It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  State  to  bargain  with  individuals 
concerning  the  salaries  to  be  paid  for  professional  work. 

On  the  basis  of  its  investigation  the  survey  committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations  designed  to  remedy  the  defects  con- 
sidered above. 

(1)  Tlie  establishment  of  a  salary  schedule  for  faculty  members  of 
rank  from  assistant  professor  to  dean.  An  average  of  $2,000  per 
department  should  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  mean.  The  mini- 
mum salary  for  dean  or  other  officer  performing  similar  duties  should 
be  set  at  $3,000.  The  minimum  salary  for  a  full  professor  should  be 
set  at  not  less  than  $2,500.  The  minimum  salary  for  an  associate 
professor  or  an  assistant  professor  should  be  set  at  not  less  than 
$2,000. 

(2)  In  each  case  where  the  salary  cost  per  student  clock  hour  is 
more  than  $4  per  department  the  administrative  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution should  determine  whether  that  excessive  cost  is  due  (a)  to 
excessively  high  salaries,  (6)  to  deficient  teaching  programs,  {c)  to 
an  excessively  large  number  of  classes  with  small  enrollments,  or 
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(d)  to  some  factor  peculiar  to  the  particular  work.    Efficient. ad- 
ministration can  well  remedy  some  of  the  defects  thus  disclosed. 

(3)  In  each  case  where  the  salary  cost  per  student  clock  hour  is 
less  than  $3  per  department  the  administrative  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion should  determine  whether  that  excessively  low  cost  is  due  (a)  to 
teaching  programs  which  are  excessively  heavy,  (6)  overlarge 
classes,  (c)  excessively  low  salaries.  Certain  defects  in  the  present 
situation  may  readily  be  corrected. 

(4)  The  legislature  should  cease  to  place  the  salary  budgets  of  the 
three  institutions  in  the  same  category  with  financial  budgets  in- 
volving buildings,  new  ventures,  or  even  equipment  and  maintenance. 
Neglect  to  appropriate  desired  money  for  buildings,  expansion,  even 
maintenance  and  equipment  creates  but  temporary  loss.  Parsimony 
in  salaries  is  more  serious  and  frequently  leads  to  permanent  injury 
to  the  institution.  Expenditures  for  material  equipment,  for  main- 
tenance, for  expansions  in  the  work  of  the  institutions,  or  for  build- 
ings and  land  may  be  somewhat  irregular  without  serious  and  last- 
ing damage  being  done.  Salaries,  on  the  other  hand,  must  from 
their  very  nature  be  essentially  regular  in  maintenance  and  increase. 
The  legislature  would  do  weU  to  encourage  a  settled  salary  policy 
in  the  various  institutions,  even  with  the  expectation  that  that  policy 
must  change  as  conditions  change. 

Section  lo.  THE  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

South  Dakota  ranks  seventeenth  among  the  48  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  spent  on  higher  education  for  each  thousand  dollars 
of  wealth.  Compared  with  two  western  States  having  approxi- 
mately the  same  population.  South  Dakota  spent  for  the  year  given 
in  the  census  report  about  7  per  cent  more  than  Oregon  and  15  per 
cent  more  than  North  Dakota,  although  recognition  shotdd  be  made 
of  the  variable  factors  which  enter  into  these  comparisons. 

South  Dakota  ranks  sixteenth  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  receipts  of 
higher  educational  institutions,  including  normal  schools.  But  the 
per  capita  receipts  of  South  Dakota  are  considerably  less  than  those 
of  the  States  mentioned  above,  Oregon  and  North  Dakota  exceeding 
South  Dakota  by  11  per  <;ent  and,  32  per  cent,  respectively. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  liberality  of  the  taxpayers  in  sup- 
porting the  educSttional  work  of  the  State,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  much  greater  liberality  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  the  highest  standards  of  education  which  are  in  demand  by 
wealthy  and  rapidly  growing  States.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  States  with  much  greater  population 
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and  wealth  than  South  Dakota,  are  spending  from.  4  to  21  per  cent 
more  per  capita. 

Per  capita  costs  of  higher  education. — Tables  106  and  107  show 
the  cost  per  student  at  the  State  institutions  of  South  Dakota  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Washington,  Iowa,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 


Table  106. — Comparative  per  capita  cost  of  higher  education  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  loica,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  South  Dakota, 

(Based  on  the  average  enrollment.) 


Washington. 


1913-14 


State 
university. 


State 
college. 


Iowa. 


1913-14 


State 
univeEsity. 


State 
college. 


Teachers' 
college. 


Number  of  students  enrolled  In  first 
semester . 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  entolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance 


2,263 

2,373 
4,636 
2,318 

$517,506.00 
1223.49 


947 

972 
1,919 
950.5 

$343,865.00 
^58.37 


2,843 

2,235 
4,580 
2,290 

$629,069.24 
$275.00 


2,292 

2,207 
4,559 
2,279 

$616,654.33 
$270.00 


(      »i,2gT 

1,34S 

I  1,24S 

8,92« 

1,309 

$220,018.22 
$168.00 


1914-15 


1914-15 


2,724 

2,645 

5,369 

2,684.5 

$517,505.00 
$192.77 


1,013 

956 
1,969 
984.5 

$285,299.00 
^.79 


2,416 

2,303 
4,719 
2,360 

$648,195.10 
$274.50 


2,522 

2,467 
4,989 
2,495 

$6n,146. 68 
^1.00 


[  U,406 
1,485 

L  1,366 

4,257 
1,419 

$241,007.52 
$170.00 


Nevada. 


1914-15 


State 
university. 


Arizona. 


1915-16 


State 
tmiversity. 


South  Dakota. 


1915-16 


State 
tmiversity. 


SUte 
college. 


School 
of  mines. 


Number  of  students  enrolled  In  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  exchiding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  In  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
•    semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operatbig  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

"^t  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

J 

1  Terms. 


310 

316 
626 
313 

$138,717. 96 
$443.18 


403 


S413 

$165,510.90 
$400.73 


558 

505 

1,06$ 

531 

$144,078.07 
$271.30 


358 

$158,955.00 
$441.21 


62 
129 
65 

$36,680.51 
$564.32 


1915-16 


328 

331 

650 

329.5 

$172,254.23 
$522.77 


031 

622 

1,253 

626 

$151,050.00 
$241.29 


865 

$170,947.71 
$468.35 


116 

78 
194 
97 

$33,961.57 
$350.12 


*  Registrar. 
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Table  106  gives  in  detail  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  total 
operating  expenses,  excluding  those  of  the  summer  school,  and  the 
eost  per  student  based  on  the  average  attendance  for  two  successive 
years.  Although  a  number  of  the  surveys  were  made  a  year  or  two 
before  that  of  South  Dakota,  this  difference  probably  does  not 
seriously  detract  from  the  value  of  the  comparisons.  Table  107  com- 
pares in  minimum  and  maximum  order  thje  costs  for  each  year  of 
the  two  included  in  the  survey  of  all  the^  State  institutions  under 
discussion.  The  median  cost  is  also  indicated.  Table  108  compares 
the  average  cost  based  on  the  two  years  and  shows  the  relative  po- 
sition of  each  institution  in  the  minimum  and  maximum  order. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  position  of  the  State  college  and  the 
school  of  mines  as  shown  in  these  tables. 

Tablb  107. — Per  capital  costs  of  instruction  in  the  institutions  surveyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education^  giving  each  year  in  minimum-maximum  order, 

I<m-a  State  Teachers'  CJoUege,  1913-14 $168.00 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College.  1914-15 170.00 

Washington  State  University,  1914-15 192.77 

Washington  State  University,  1913-14 223.49 

South  Dakota  State  University,  1916-17 241.29 

Iowa  state  College,  1913-14 270.00 

Iowa  State  College.  1914-15 271.00 

South  Dakota  State  University,  1915-16 271.30 

Iowa  State  University,  1914-15 274.50 

Iowa  State  University,  1913-14 275.00 

Washington  State  College,  1914-15 289.79 

Sooth  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1916-17 350.12 

Washington  State  College,  1913-14 358.37 

Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 400.73 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-16 441.21 

Kevada  State  University,  1914-15 443.18 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1916-17 468.35 

^^evada  State  University,  1915-16 522.77 

Sooth  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1915-16 564.32 

Median  — 275. 00 
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Table  108. — The  per  capita  costs  based  on  the  average  of  the  two  years  included 

in  each  survey} 

Iowa  State  Teachers*  CJollege.  1913-15 $169.  00 

Washinfft«)n  State  University,  1913-15 208.  18 

South  Dakota  State  University,  1915-17 256.29 

Iowa  State  College,  1913-15 270.50 

Iowa  State  University,  1913-15 274.  75 

Washinf?ton  State  College,  1913-15 324.  08 

Arizona  State  University.  1915-16 4O0.  73 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-17 454.  78 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1915-17 457.  22 

Nevada  State  University,  1914-16 482.97 

Suggested  basis  of  comparing  costs. — A  study  of  the'  accompanying 
tables  shows  that  the  per  capita  costs  of  the  State  college  and  the 
State  school  of  mines  are  very  high.  While  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine arbitrarily  what  the  per  capita  cost  should  be,  it  is  suggested 
that  in  the  light  of  previous  surveys  the  cost  figure  for  a  university 
of  recognized  standards,  such  as  the  Iowa  State  University,  may  be 
made  a  suitable  basis  of  comparison.  This  figure,  $275,  which  also 
happens  to  be  the  median  cost,  as  shown  in  Table  107,  may  be  used 
in  comparing  costs  for  the  years  1915-1917,  and  is  one  that  is  also 
in  harmony  with  the  cost  figures  suggested  by  the  Bureau-  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  previous  surveys. 

Institutions  rompojred. — ^If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the 
university  were  $275,  the  total  expenses  would  l>e  $169,036.40;  they 
now  are  $147,568.83,  or  12.7  per  cent  less  than  the  suggested  standard. 

If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the  State  school  of  mines  were 
$275,  the  total  expenses  would  be  $21,406.64;  they  are  now  $35,321.05, 
or  65  per  cent  more  than  the  suggested  standard. 

According  to  Table  108  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  at  the 
State  university  (based  on  the  average  of  two  years)  is  $14.21  less 
than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  University;  the  per  capita  cost  at  the 
State  college  is  $183.72  more  than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  College, 
$198.48  more  than  that  of  South  Dakota  State  University,  and 
$276.76  more  than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  University.  The  cost  at 
the  school  of  mines  is  approximately  the  same. 

Observations  and  conclusions. — The  foregoing  data  go  to  show 
that  the  university  is  the  only  State  institution  of  higher  education 
which  is  operated  at  a  figure  below  the  suggested  standard.     It  is 

1  Arizona  Includes  one  year's  report  only. 
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therefore  possible  to  incur  additional  expense  of  about  $20,000  an- 
nually for  the  needs  of  the  university,  whether  it  be  for  increased 
salaries,  as  brought  out  m  another  section,  or  for  other  purposes, 
without  going  beyond  the  suggested  standard. 

While  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  that  technical  institutions  suoii 
as  the  State  college  and  tlie  State  school  of  mines  may  reasonably 
expect  a  higher  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  than  at  the  State 
university,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  State  of  South  Dakota  is  not 
getting,  nor  is  it  as  yet  in  a  position  to  get,  full  value  for  the  money 
expended  at  these  institutions  under  their  existing  organizations. 

If  the  plan  for  consolidation  should  be  accepted,  not  only  a  reason- 
able reduction  in  general  overhead  expense  would  result,  but  there 
would  be  the  release  annually  of  from  $50,000  to  $60,000,  which  could 
be  used  to  excellent  advantage  in  increasing  salaries,  improving  the 
institutional  equipment,  and  general  upkeep. 

If  consolidation  is  not  considered  advisable,  the  organization  of 
the  curricula  at  the  State  college  and  the  State  school  of  mines,  in 
harmony  with  the  recommendations  respecting  major  and  service 
lines,  will  doubtless  effect  a  large  reduction  in  the  $70,000  to  $80,000, 
which  is  the  excess  above  a  total  operating  expense  based  on  a  median 
per  capita  cost  of  $275. 

Section  II.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

The  "primary  recorrmiendation  of  the  comrnittee  involves  the  con- 
solidation and  reestablishment  in  a:  central  location  of  all  three 
higher  institutions  and  the  establishment^  possibly  at  the  abandoned 
iiteSy  of  three  junior  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the  consolidated 
university.  If  the  State  accepts  such  a  policy^  all  difficulties  of 
duplication  disappear.  If^  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  not  willing  to 
adopt  stich  a  policy^  it  will  be  necessary  to  assign  special  fields  to  the 
various  institutions  and  to  suggest  certain  modifications  in  organiza- 
tion. In  view  of  such  uncertainty  the  committee  presents  the  follow- 
ing substitute  recommendations: 

1.  The  instruction  in  engineering  now  offered  at  the  school  of  mines 
should  be  transferred  to  the  State  college.  In  place  of  the  present 
school  there  should  be  established  a  junior  college  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  State  university. 

2.  The  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  should  be  applied  to 
higher  education  in  the  State  as  follows:  Major  lines  at  the  State 
university  should  include  hberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  com- 
merce, music,  art,  and  the  training  of  school  executives,  school 
administrators^  and  secondary  school  teachers  other  than  those  of 
igricultural,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects. 
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Major  lines  at  the  State  college  should  include  agriculture  and  its 
related  fields,  home  economi<5S,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy, 
and  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  and  general  super- 
visors in  these  subjects. 

3.  Until  conditions  warrant  it,  graduate  instruction  in  advance  of 
the  master's  degree  should  not  be  offered  at  either  institution. 

4.  Secondary  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions  should  be  dis- 
continued. This  includes  the  following:  (a)  That  offered  by  the 
preparatory  departments  at  the  State  college  and  the  school  of  mines. 
(6)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  music  at  the  State  imiversity 
and  the  State  college,  (c)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  com- 
merce at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  (d)  That  offered 
by  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the  State  college,  except  to  students 
of  mature  years,  (e)  That  offered  to  special  students,  except  those 
who  meet  the  regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  are  of  mature  age. 

5.  To  insure  better  articulation  between  institutions  of  higher  and 
secondary  grade  there  should  be  provided  an  adequate  system  of 
high-school  inspection  and  accrediting  through  the  medium  of  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction.  Admission  to  the  higher 
institutions  should  be  granted  to  all  graduates  of  approved  four-year 
high  schools  of  the  State  and  to  candidates  from  other  States  who 
present  certified  credit  for  work  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a 
four-year  high  school  of  the  State.  Conditional  admission  should  be 
granted  only  to  candidates  who  meet  the  general  requirement  and 
who  are  deficient  in  certain  studies  which  are  regarded  as  prerequisite 
to  the  chosen  curriculum.  In  place  of  the  present  disjointed  state- 
ment concerning  prescribed  subjects  for  admission  and  graduation 
there  should  be  provided  for  each  line  of  specialized  study  offered  by 
the  State's  higher  institutions  a  published  statement  showing  what  is 
believed  to  be  appropriate  sequences  of  studies  and  an  acceptable 
amount  of  coordinated  work  covering  the  combined  high  school  and 
college  periods. 

6.  While  South  Dakota  in*  comparison  with  some  other  States 
has  liberally  supported  higher  education,  it  must  continue  to  increase 
its  maintenance  funds  to  provide  for  the  growing  demands.  To  this 
end  the  State  should  provide  a  millage  tax,  as  recommended  in 
Chapter  IX.  The  budget  plan  for  the  disbursement  of  funds  within 
each  institution  should  be  generally  adopted  and  other  improvements 
in  financial  procedure  should  be  introduced. 

7.  More  complete  permanent  records  of  students'  work  and  achieve* 
ments  should  be  kept.  The  State  college,  after  investigating  the 
methods  of  other  institutions,  should  revise  its  entire  scholastic  record 
system. 

8.  The  functions  of  the  office  of  dean  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
hould  include,  among  other  functions,  the  responsibility  for  the 
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formulation  of  well-connected  curricula  and  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  strong,  teaching  organizations. 

9.  A  working  standard  should  be  adopted  for  teachers'  programs. 
In  general  an  instructor  should  not  carry  more  than  15  hours  per 
week  and  the  instructional  load  should  be  from  250  to  300  clock 
hours. 

10.  A  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  courses  offered 
by  the  higher  institutions,  with  a  view  to  determining,  first,  the 
courses  justifiably  offered  on  the  grounds  that  they  meet  real  and 
worthy  needs  and  are  for  the  proper  development  of  institutional 
aims ;  and  third,  the  courses  now  offered  that  may  be  dispensed  with 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  superfluous  or  that  they  practically 
parallel  other  courses:  within  the  same  or  other  departments.  To 
mitigate  the  evil  of  small  classes  the  administrative  officers  of  each 
institution  should  give  closer  supervision  to  the  departmental  offer- 
ings. Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
alternative  plan  and  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  mimber  of 
similar  courses  in  departments  showing  an* excessive  number  of  small 
enrollments. 

11.  As  opportunity  offers  in  the  employment  of  new  members  of 
the  instructional  staffs  the  officers  of  the  higher  institutions  should 
secure  men  and  women  whoso  qualifications  are  attested  by  the  attain- 
ment of  higher  degrees  received  from  institutions  of  standing  and 
those  whose  qualifications  include  a  capacity  for  productive  scholar- 
ship. The  administrative  officers  should  guard  against  the  dangers 
of  educational  inbreeding. 

12.  The  State  should  establish  a  definite  policy  regarding  salaries 
at  the  several  institutions,  including  a  salary  schedule  for  faculty 
members  from  assistant  professor  to  dean.  The  present  practice 
of  considering  salary  requirements  in  the  same  category  as  appro- 
priations involving  buildings,  expansions,  or  even  equipment  and 
maintenance,  should  be  discontinued. 

13.  With  a  view  to  developing  a^d  maintaining  efficient  working 
staffs,  the  administrative  officers  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  such  matters  as  opportimities  for  professional  improvement,  re- 
tiring allowances,  comfortable  living  conditions,  convenient  and  suit- 
able office  facilities,  adequate  working  equipment,  freedom  of  initia- 
tive, etc. 

THE   UNIVERSITY. 

14.  The  college  of  law  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  four- 
year  course. 

15.  The  extension  work  of  the  university  should  be  more  liberally 
supported  and  more  definitely  organized  and  its  policies  concerning 
standards  should  be  more  clearly  defined. 
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16.  The  department  of  education  should  be  reorganized  as  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean.  Such  an  organization 
should  include  a  practice  high  school  for  supplying  the  facilities  for 
practice  teaching. 

THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 

17.  The  proportion  of  technical  work  required  for  the  agricultiiral 
curriculum  should  be  increased,  especially  in  farm  mechanics  and 
agricultural  engineering. 

18.  Each  of  the  agricultural  departments  should  include  all  techni- 
cal experts  in  the  subject  concerned,  whether  engaged  in  teaching, 
research  or  extension.  The  practice  of  grouping  science  experts, 
such  as  soil  chemists,  dairy  bacteriologists,  etc,  with  the  technical 
departments  rather  than  with  their  respective  science  departments, 
should  be  discontinued. 

19.  The  work  in  home  economics  at  the  State  college  should  be 
reorganized  as  a  distinct  division. 

20.  Better  facilities  and  increased  appropriations  are  recommended 
for  the  library  at  the  State  college. 

21.  The  teacher-training  work  at  the  State  college  should  be  ex- 
panded. To  meet  immediate  needs  the  work  may  be  organized  as  a 
department  in  the  general  service  division,  with  major  options  in 
agricultural  education,  industrial  education,  and  home  economics 
education.  Specialists  in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  and 
in  rural  life  should  be  provided  to  work  in  close  touch  with  the 
respective  divisions  of  the  college.  Adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  practice  teaching. 
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Chapter  XXI. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS CONTAINED  IN  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS,  CLAS- 
SIFIED AS  LEGISLATIVE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section  I.  LEGISLATIVE. 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  present  State  board  of  regents  of  educa- 
tion with  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

(a)  To  retain  and  continue  all  the  powers  and  duties  now  held 
under  law  for  the  administration  of  the  State  university,  the  State 
college,  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

(J)  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  public-school 
system  of  the  State. 

(c)  To  choose  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  the  execu- 
tive official  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  head  of  the  State 
department  of  education. 

(d)  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  all  educational  insti- 
tutions supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organizations  do- 
ing educational  work  receiving  State  accreditment  and  recognition. 

(e)  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(/)  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the-  State 
normal  schools,  the  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other 
teacher-training  institutions  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

(ff)  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules  relating 
to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation  be 
enforced. 

(h)  To  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  and  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

(i)  To  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  the  State  library  and  State 
historical  collections. 

(/)  To  transmit  to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  bien- 
nial report  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  university,  the  State 
eoUeges,  and  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  its  relation 
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to  all  public'  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  above-men- 
tioned higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

(k)  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  fimctions  as  are  prescribeci 
by  law. 

2.  The  reorganization  of  existing  school  districts  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  and  cities  in  the  State  as  follows : 

{a)  Legal  disestablishment  of  all  common-school  districts  as  no-w 
organized  in  all  counties  with  a  school  population  of  more  than  2,000 
children  of  school  age  outside  of  present  independent  town  and  city 
districts  ^ ;  permissive  disestablishment  of  all  common-school  districts 
in  all  other  counties;  and  the  establishment  in  lieu  thereof  of  the 
coimty  as  a  single  school  district 

(6)  The  abolition  of  the  present  district  school  boards  in  all 
counties  of  more  than  2,000  children  of  school  age  outside  of  the 
present  independent  town  and  city  independent  districts  and  organi- 
zation in  lieu  thereof  in  these  and  all  other  counties  of  county 
boards  having  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

(1)  To  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  education  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  within  their 
respective  counties. 

(2)  To  elect  a  county  superintendent  and  appoint  such  deputy 
county  superintendent  and  necessary  supervising  officials  as  may 
be  provided  for  under  law. 

(3)  To  appoint  one  subdirector  for  each^hool  community  within 
their  jurisdiction,  provided  the  county  is  organized  on  the  county- 
unit  plan. 

(4)  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  county  schools- in  counties  of  more 
than  2,000  children  of  school  age  and  in  such  other  coimties  as  take 
advantage  of  the  county-unit  act,  including  closing  imnecessary 
schools,  building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools,  and  conveying 
children  to  school  at  public  expense,  and  organizing  rural  high 
schools. 

(5)  To  elect  all  teachers  on  nomination  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

(6)  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county  under  legal  limitations,  and  to  expend  the  funds  thas  pro- 
cured to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  county. 

(7)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumerated 
above  but  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  The  improvement  of  school  enrollment  and  daily  attendance 
by  appropriate  legislation,  as  follows: 

(a)  To  begin  the  school  year  on  January  1  of  each  year  and  close 
the  same  on  December  31,  thus  making  it  possible  to  retain  the  same 

1  See  note  on  page  30. 
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teachers  throughout  the  growing  season  of  the  year,  which  should  be 
the  most  important  session  of  rural  schools. 

(h)  To  lengthen  the  teaching  year  to  a  minimum  of  nine  school 
months  of  20  teaching  days  each,  provided  that  the  teaching  hours 
may  be  shortened  during  the  season  or  seasons  of  the  year  when 
pupils'  labor  is  essential  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial  work. 
4.  The  improvement  in  stability  and  growth  of  the  public-school 
system  through  the  following  definite  modifications  in  the  present 
system  of  taxation  for  school  purposes: 

(a)  The  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  taxation;  these 
fonds  when  collected  to  be  used  to  equalize  educational  advantages 
OTer  the  county. 

(h)  The  local  school  community  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes 
and  to  issue  bonds  under  legal  limitations  for  extraordinary  pur- 
poses only,  such  as  erecting  new  buildings  and  procuring  larger  sites 
and  school  farms. 

(c)  Levying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present 
permanent  school  fund). 

{d)  Adoption  of  a  permanent  millage  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  institution  to  supplant  the  present  legislative 
appropriations. 

(e)  Adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  permanent  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  aggregate 
daOy  attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  instead  of 
as  at  present  on  the  basis  of  school  population ;  provided  that  weak 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  be  credited  with  not 
to  exceed  2,000  attendance  days  in  addition  to  their  actual  aggregate 
daily  attendance. 

(2)  The  proposed  State  taxes  to  be  awarded  for  consolidation  of 
schools,  teacher  training  in  high  schools,  etc.,  only  when  the  local 
school  communities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to 
certain  requirements  made  by  law,  a  stipulation  under  which  such 
aid  may  be  received. 

5.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  through  State  aid  on  the 
following  basis: 

{a)  That  no  modem  one-teacher  school  shall  utilize  less  than  5 
acres  of  land  for  grounds  and  experimental  purposes. 

(6)  That  every  such  school  shall  erect  at  community  expense  a 
cottage  on  the  premises  for  the  teacher. 

(c)  That  ample  facilities  be  provided  for  a  sanitary  water  supply. 

{d)  That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  installation  of  such 
70888^—18 20 
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sanitary  toilet  and  heating  facilities  as  shall  be  reoomiRended  by  the 
State  board  of  education. 

6.  The  establishment  of  the  present  small  rural  schools  as  modem 
consolidated  schools  and  rural  high  schools  by  (a)  passing  appropri- 
ate legislation  looking  toward  establishing  associated  or  trading-center 
school  areas  to  embrace  a  central  village  and  a  number  of  outlying 
schools;  (b)  creating  one  county  high  school  of  agricultural  type 
in  each  county  in  the  State,  which  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the 
central  schools  of  an  associated  area;  and  (c)  voting  liberal  State 
aid  for  the  erection  of  any  school  plants  and  for  maintenance. 

7.  The  improvement  of  teaching  conditions  by  (a)  establishment 
of  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all  teachers;  and  (b)  scaling  all 
teachers'  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  thus  placing  a 
l)remium  on  such  preparation. 

8.  Improving  of  teacher  qualificati<ms  by  (a)  increasing  gradually 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  lengthening 
their  study  courses;  (6)  eliminating  the  present  third-grade  certifi- 
cate; (c)  discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  examination  as 
&oon  as  the  normal  schools,  the  department  of  education  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  department  of  education  in  the  State  college,  and  other 
teacher  training  institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  to  supply 
all  the  professional  teachers  required;  and  (d)  placing  the  minimum 
requirement  for  permission  to  teach  at  graduation  from  an  accredited 
four-year  high  school  or  its  equivalent  and  in  addition  at  least  one 
yearns  study  acquired  at  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  the 
standard  to  go  into  effect  not  before  September,  1922. 

9.  Increase  in  supply  of  professional  teachers  by  (a)  organizing 
teacher-training  departments  in  not  to  exceed  20  fully  equipped  high 
schools  and  distributed  over  the  State;  the  schools  to  organize  the 
professional  work  in  fifth-year  classes  and  to  receive  State  aid;  (ft) 
establishing  well-equipped  departments  for  rural  teachers  at  all  the 
normal  schools;  (c)  enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  State  agricultural 
college  to  prepare  teachers  for  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
economics;  (d)  granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  awards  for  long 
service  in  a  single  community ;  and  (e)  establishing  a  retirement  fimd 
for  teachers. 

10.  The  division  of  the  State  into  extension  service  districts,  one 
for  each  normal  school,  within  which  each  normal  school  shall  or- 
ganize an  extension  service  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

11.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  further  training 
of  te^ichers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  shall  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  license  to  teach. 

12.  More  liberal  financial  support  of  all  the  normal  schools  to  en- 
able them  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  teachers  to  be. 
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13.  The  improvement  of  higher  education  in  the  State  through  the 
consolidation  and  reestablishment  of  a  central  location  of  all  three 
hi^er  educational  institutions  and  establishment  probably  at  the 
abandoned  sites  of  three  junior  normal  college^  under  the  direction 
of  the  consolidated  university.  If  this  policy  be  accepted,  all  diffi- 
culties of  duplication  will  disappear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
State  be  imwilling  to  adopt  such  a  policy,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
assign  special  fields  to  the  various  educational  institutions  and  to 
recommend  certain  modifications  in  organization.  In  view  of  such 
uncertainty  the  committee  presents  the  following  substitute  recom- 
mendations : 

(a)  The  discontinuance  of  the  school  of  mines  in  its  present  loca- 
tion and  the  transfer  of  the  instruction  in  engineering  to  the  State 
college. 

(ft)  A  junior  college  to  be  established  on  the  present  site  of  the 
school  of  mines  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  university. 

Section  a.  ADMINISTRATIVE. 

1.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be  clothed 
with  the  following  administrative  powers  and  duties : 

(a)  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  the 
executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  and  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  State  department  of  education  and  shall  enforce 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  in  conformity  to  law  by  the  State 
board  for  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(6)  He  shall  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the 
State  department  of  education  and  shall  be  held  responsible  by  the 
State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  each  such 
subdivision. 

(c)  He  shaU,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  and  in  cooper a- 
ti<Hi  with  the  heads  of  the  State  teacher-training  institutions  and  in 
conformity  with  law,  prepare  courses  of  study  for  these  training 
schools  and  prescribe  methods  and  standards  for  the  certification  of 
teachers,  and  the  validation  of  teaching  credentials  from  other  States. 

(d)  He  shall  personally  direct  all  educational  activities  wherein 
the  State  department  of  education,  under  law,  cooperates  with  the 
presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
State. 

(e)  He  shall  have  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  under  law  Iwlong 
to  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

2.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  clothed  with  the 
following  powers  and  duties: 

(a)  To  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education  and 
to  execute  under  their  direction  the  educational  policies  determined 
upon  by  the  county  board. 
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(b)  To  act  as  chief  educational  official  of  the  county,  in  whidb 
capacity  he  shall  represent  the  C(»unty  board  of  education;  to  have 
entire  supervisory  control  of  the  common  schools  of  his  county. 

(c)  To  see  that  the  compulsory-attendance  act  is  enforced  and  the 
child-welfare  laws  obeyed. 

(d)  To  nominate  for  appointment  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion one  deputy  superintendent  or  professional  supervisor  for  each  50 
schools  within  his  county. 

(e)  To  supervise  the  classroom  practice  of  all  county  schools,  either 
in  person  or  through  his  assistants. 

(/)  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  county  board  of  education;  to 
have  charge,  under  the  board,  of  all  county  schools,  including  con- 
tinuation school  activities,  night  schools,  part-time  schools,  short 
courses,  etc.,  imdertaken  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  and  other 
education  within  the  county. 

(g)  To  have  charge  of  health  education  in  the  county  schools,  in- 
cluding health  inspection  done  in  conjunction  with  the  county  board 
of  health,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  county  nurse  if  such  a  one  is 
appointed. 

(A)  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  county 
board  of  education  and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

(i)  To  examine  candidates  for  special  teachers'  certificates. 

(j)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent. 

3.  The  improvement  of  school  enrollment  and  daily  attendance 
through — 

(a)  A  careful  annual  census  of  the  school  population  in  all  school 
districts  of  the  State  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  now  provided  by 
law,  but  under  immediate  supervision  from  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction,  on  uniform  blanks  to  be  fumi^od  by  this  depart- 
ment. The  census  to  classify  the  school  population  as  follows:  5  to 
18  years,  6  to  21  years,  over  8  and  under  16  years,  6  to  14  years,  and 
over  14  to  18  years. 

(b)  More  effective  enforcements  of  the  compulsory-attendance  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  county  boards  of  education  and  the 
county  superintendents. 

(e)  A  system  of  records  to  be  provided  by  the  State  department  of 
education,  to  be  used  in  transferring  children  from  community  to 
community,  that  will  make  evamon  of  school  attendance  impossible. 

4.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  through  the  adoption  by 
the  State  department  of  education  of  minimum  standards  for  mod- 
em one-teacher  schools,  as  follows:  (a)  Teacher  with  specialized 
^reparation  for  rural  teaching;  (6)  school  plant  to  be  equipped  as 
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practical  laboratory,  in  which  to  prepare  rural  people  for  their  life 
work. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the 
State  normal  schools  on  the  following  basis: 

(a)  The  normal  school  at  Springfield  to  devote  its  energies  chiefly 
to  preparing  rural  teachers. 

{b)  The  normal  schools  at  Madison  and  Springfield  to  devote  their 
energies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers'  and 
special-subject  supervisors. 

(e)  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen  to 
devote  its  energies  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
and  supervisors,  with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  supervisors. 

6.  The  grailual  increase  of  entrance  requirements  to  graduation 
from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school. 

7.  The  granting  of  no  normal-school  certificates  after  the  spring 
session  of  1925  for  less  than  the  completion  of  two  years  of  normal 
work  above  high-school  graduation. 

8.  The  award,  after  the  spring  session  of  1925,  of  a  two-year  course 
normal-school  diploma  for  the  completion  of  the  two-years'  course 
above  high-school  graduation,  and  of  the  advanced  normal-school 
diploma  for  completion  of  three-years'  course  above  high-school 
graduation. 

9.  The  provision  by  the  normal  schools  for  differentiated  courses 
of  study  of  two  and  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

10.  The  establishment  of  special  summer  and  irregular  courses  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  and  professional 
requirements. 

11.  The  organization  of  specialized  rural-school  departments  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  normal  schools. 

12.  Liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  normal  school  instruc- 
tors. 

13.  The  reorganization  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  as  a  school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean 
and  faculty  of  educaticm. 

14.  The  organization  of  a  practice  high  school  in  connection  with 
tbe  university  department  of  education. 

15.  The  enlargement  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  upon  it  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

16.  The  systematic  inspection  of  the  accredited  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

17.  The  readjustment  of  certification  privileges  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  on  the  following  basis : 

(a)  That  Huron  College,  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Yankton  College  alone  retain  the  acquired  right  to  offer  life  diplomas 
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for  the  completion  of  the  four-year  college  course ;  that  these  schools 
abandon  the  six-year  courses  now  offered  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
practice  school  facilities. 

(J)  That  all  the  other  colleges  and  academies  now  offering  courses 
leading  to  State  certificates  and  to  first  and  second  grade  certificates 
improve  their  practice-school  facilities  and  enlarge  their  professional 
libraries  under  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  order  to  retain  the  certification  privileges  which  they 
now  hold. 

18.  The^  improvement  of  higher  education  in  the  State  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis: 

The  principles  of  major  and  service  lines  to  be  applied  to  higher 
education  in  the  State  as  follows:  Major  lines  of  the  State  univer- 
sity to  include  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  commerce,  music, 
art,  and  the  training  of  school  executives,  school  administrators,  and 
secondary  school  teachers  other  than  those  of  agricultural,  home 
economics  and  industrial  subjects.  Major  lines  at  the  State  college  to 
*  include  agriculture  and  its  allied  fields,  home  economics,  engineering, 
mining,  metallurgy,  and  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers 
and  general  supervisors  in  these  subjects. 

19.  Graduate  instruction  in  advance  of  the  master's  degree  not  to 
be  offered  at  either  institution  until  conditions  warrant  it. 

20.  Secondary  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions  to  be  discon- 
tinued.   This  to  include  the  following: 

(a)  That  offered  by  the  preparatory  departments  at  State  college 
and  school  of  mines. 

(b)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  music  at  the  State  univer- 
sity and  the  State  college. 

(c)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  commerce  at  the  State  uni- 
versity and  the  State  college. 

(d)  That  offered  by  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the  State  college 
except  to  students  of  mature  years. 

(e)  That  offered  to  special  students  except  those  who  meet  the 
regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  are  of  mature  age. 

21\  For  the  improvement  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

(a)  The  college  of  law  to  be  organized  on  a  basis  of  a  four-year 
course. 

(h)  The  extension  work  of  the  university  to  be  more  liberally  sup- 
ported and  more  definitely  organized  and  its  policies  concerning 
standards  more  clearly  defined. 

(<?)  The  department  of  education  to  be  reorganized  as  a  distinct 
school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean  and  faculty  of  education  to 
include  a  practice  high  school  for  supplying  facilities  for  practice 
teaching. 
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22.  For  the  improrement  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

(a)  The  proportions  of  technical  work  required  for  the  agricul- 
tural' curriculum  to  be  increased,  especially  in  farm  mechanics  and 
agricultural  engineering. 

(6)  Each  agricultural  department  to  include  all  technical  experts 
in  the  subjects  concerned,  whether  engaged  in  teaching,  research,  or 
extension.  The  practice  of  grouping  science  experts,  such  as  soil 
chemists,  dairy  bacteriologists,  etc.,  with  the  technical  departments 
rather  than  with  their  respective  science  departments  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

{c)  The  work  in  home  economics  at  the  State  college  to  be  reor- 
ganized as  a  distinct  division. 

(d)  Better  facilities  in  increased  appropriations  to  be  devoted  to 
the  library  at  the  State  college. 

(e)  The  teacher  training  work  at  the  State  college  to  be  expanded, 
as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter. 
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Academies,  preparation  of  public-school  teachers,  250-251, 

Act  providing  for  survey,  vil-viii,  xi. 

Age  ^rade  of  rural  pupils,  45-46. 

Agricultural  development,  S-1 

Agricultural  education,  83-84,  117-118,  270-271. 

Agricultural  life,  11. 

Americanization,  school  activities,  89. 

Arithmetic,  teaching,  86-87,  118-120. 

Art,  education,  84. 

Attendance,   daily,  and  school   enrollment,  41-42;  by  months,  rural  schools, 

44  45.     See  aUo  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
Advancement  of  children  in  schools,  45-48. 
BlacklKwrds,  66. 

Blanks  and  forms,  145-146.     Sec  also  School  bulletins. 
Boards  of  education,  town  and  city  school  systems,  137-140. 
Certification  of  teachers.    See  Teachers,  certification. 
Charities,  13. 

City  school  systems.  136-179. 
Civics,  teaching,  86,  120-121. 
Classroom  supervision,  county  schools,  34. 
Climate,  2. 

Colleges  and  universities,  preparation  of  teachers  .for  public  schools,  247-255. 
Commercial  education,  duplication,  266-267;  at  university  and  State  college, 

271-272. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  41,  140-141. 
Consolidation  of  schools,  71-78. 
Constitution,  amendments  recommended,  ix. 
Continuation  schools,  74-78. 

Cooperative  activities,  elementary  schools,  174-178. 
County  administration  and  supervision,  32-37. 
County  board  of  education,  functions,  35-37. 
County  high  schools,  course  of  study,  76-77. 
County  superintendents,  powers  and  duties,  32-35,  37. 
County  supervision,  13-14. 
Courses  of  study,  94,  96;  cities  and  towns,  164-167;  high  schools,  182-184, 

252-254;  higher  institutions,  260-262;   rural   schools,  76-77,  79-89,  116-133. 

See  also  under  specific  subjects. 
Cultural  training,  high  schools,  188-189. 
Denominational  colleges,  teacher  training,  250-251. 
Desks,  school  buildings,  66. 
Domestic  science,  teaching,  83. 
Drinking  water,  school  buildings,  63-^. 
Duplication  in  higher  education,  264-268. 
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Economic  and  industrial  conditions,  2-3. 

Elementary  schools,  14r-15.    See  aUo  Rural  schools. 

Engineering,  instruction,  duplication,  265-266. 

Enrollment,  and  daily  attendance,  41-42 ;  high  schools,  181 ;  statistics,  44. 

Equipment,  rural  and  village  schools,  II27I35. 

Expenditures,  public  schools  of  North  Central  and  Western  States,  9;  school 

funds,  51-53. 
Field  work  organized,  xi-xii. 
Floors,  school  buildings,  scrubbing,  65. 
Fundamental  educational  needs,  10-11. 
Gardening,  teaching,  83. 
Geography,  teaching,  86,  121-122. 
Grammar  and  language,  teaching,  124. 
Heating,  school  buildings,  62. 
High  schools,  activities,  180-207;  home  economics,  ©8-100;  instruction,  130— 

133 ;  no  facilities  for  rural  population,  74 ;  proposed  teacher  training,  252-255  ; 

rural  and  consolidation  problem,  71-78 ;  State  aid,  195-198. 
Higher  education,  16,  256-290. 
History,  teaching,  85,  122. 

Home  economics,  teaching,  90-111,  122-124;  duplication,  267-268. 
Home  nursing,  instruction,  104. 
Hygiene  and  physiology,  teaching,  125-126. 
Illiteracy,  and  school  eilucation,  8. 
Industrial  conditions,  2-3. 

Janitor  service,  65,  69.  » 

.Junior  colleges,  establishment,  257-258. 
Junior  high  schools,  142. 
Land  and  people,  1-9. 
Language,  teaching,  87. 
Language  and  grammar,  teaching,  124. 
I>egislative  recommendations,  Ix. 
Lesson  assignments,  rural  schools,  114-115. 
Lighting,  school  buildings,  Ot-^2. 
Local  school  organization  and  administration,  27-31. 
Lunches,  school,  103-104. 

Major  and  service  lines  of  instruction,  collegiate  institutions,  268-270. 
Music,  teaching,  84,  272;  duplication,  266. 
Normal  schools,  instruction  in  home  economics,  105-111;  preparation  of  public 

.«=«chool  teachers,  222-246. 
Northern  Normal  and  Industrial   School   (Aberdeen),  107,  109,  111,  225-226, 

228.  242,  246. 
Nursing,  home,  instruction,  104. 
Occupations  of  iwpulatlon,  3. 
One-teacher  high  schools,  189. 
Penal  institutions,  13. 
Personnel  of  committee,  v,  viii,  xU. 
Physiology  and  hygiene,  teaching,  86,  125-126. 
Playgrounds,  143. 
Population,  distribution  and  racial  composition,  4-8;  occupations  of,  3;  towns 

and  cities,  136. 
Privies,  school  buildings,  08-69. 
Promotion  of  pupils,  142. 

Pupils,  age-grade  of  distribution,  in  cities,  162-163. 
Racial   composition  of  population,  6-8. 
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Reading,  teaching.  126-129. 

Receipts,  school  fund,  51-52. 

Recitations,  length,  rural  schools,  114;  number  and  grade  distribution,  rural 
schools,  115-116. 

Recommendations,  Ix,  291-299. 

Rural  high  schools,  and  school  consolidation,  71-78. 

Rural  schools,  58-70;  courses  of  study,  116-133;  home  economics,  100-102;  in- 
struction, 112-133;  lesson  assignments,  114-115;  recitations,  115-116;  sta- 
tistics, 5;  supervision,  133-135. 

Salaries,  city  and  town  superintendents,  146-152;  county  superintendents,  33; 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  19.     Sec  also  Teachers,  salaries. 

School  administration,  improvement,  22-27;  local,  27-31. 

School  boards,  29-31. 

School  bulletins,  144-145. 

S<diool  day,  length,  142. 

School  districts,  organization,  14,  27-31. 

School  expenditures    See  Expenditures. 

School  fund.  15. 

School  grounds,  size.  58-^9. 

Schoolhousesv  59-70;  use  for  community  purposes,  143. 

School  lunches,  103-104. 

School  maintenance.  15. 

School  plant.    See  School  buildings. 

School  population,  38-41. 

School  revenues,  percentage  analysis,  54. 

School  year,  length,  42-44. 

Secondary  education,  at  higher  institutions,  270.    See  also  Hl^h  schools. 

Six-and-six  plan;  15. 

Socializing  schools.  168-178. 

Speeding  up  work,  public  schools,  204-206. 

Spelling,  teaching,  85,  129-130. 

State  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  powers  and  duties  13,  2\. 

State  board  of  education,  powers  and  duties,  13. 

State  board  of  regents,  organization,  20-21;  powers  and  duties,  12-13,  2.V24. 

State  department  of  public  instruction,  powers  and  duties,  12,  18-20,  25-26. 

State  Normal  School  (Madison),  106,  108,  109,  110,  228,  243-244. 

State  Normal  School  (Spearfish).  106,  108-109.  111.  227.  228.  244. 

State  Normal  School  (Springfield),  106-107,  109,  110,  227,  228,  245. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  powers  and  duties,  17-18,  24. 

Stepe  leading  to  survey,  xl. 

Summer  schools,  143. 

Superintendents  of  schools,  cities  and  towns,  138,  146-152. 

Supervision,  county,  13-14,  32-37 ;  high  schooLs,  191-192 ;  rural  schools,  183-135. 

Survey,  organization  of  field  work,  xl-xll ;  personnel  of  committee,  v,  vill,  xli. 

System  of  education.  12-16. 

Taxation,  school.  15,  50-57. 

Teachers,  ages,  210-213 ;  certification,  15-16,  208,  215-216 ;  high  schools.  198-208 ; 
homes,  213;  number.  15;  permanent  and  temporary.  208-209;  preparation. 
16,  153-160.  213-215,  222-255.  247-255;  qualifications,  141;  salaries,  155,  201- 
202,  279-283;  tenure  of  office,  210,  216-219,  241 ;  training,  89,  91-92,  198-199. 
See  also  Normal  schools,  universities,  and  colleges. 

Textbooks,  home  economics,  95. 

Topography,  1-2. 
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Town  school  systems,  136-179. 

Twelve-year  school  plan,  15. 

Two-teacher  high  school,  190. 

Universities   and   colleges,   preparation   of   public-schools    teachers,    247-255; 

salaries  of  professors,  279-283. 
University  of  South  Dakota,  16;  teacher  training,  247-249. 
Ventilation,  school  buildings,  62-63. 

Villajre  schools,  instruction  and  supervision,  112-135.    See  also  Rural  schools. 
Vocational  training,  high  schools,  184-188. 
Wealth,  how  utilized  for  education,  8-9. 
Writing,  instruction,  84-85. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Detabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  or  Education, 
Wcuihingtoii^  August  7,  1918. 
Sir:  The  best  expression  of  a  people's  ideals  is  to  be  found  in  their 
literature,  and  there  is  no  better  or  more  effective  means  of  dissemi- 
nating these  ideals  among  the  masses  of  the  people  than  through  the 
right  use  of  the  best  of  the  literature  in  the  schools  and  elsewhere. 
The  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engnged  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  American  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  among  ourselves 
and  for  the  possibility  of  their  extension  throughout  the  world  makes 
this  a  most  opportune  time  for  setting  forth  these  ideals  in  an  or- 
derly way  and  for  calling  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  others  who 
have  the  direction  of  the  reading  of  large  numbers  of  people  the 
books  in  which  they  are  most  adequately  expressed  and  suggesting 
methods  of  using  them.  For  this  purpose  I  recommend  that  tlie  ac- 
companying manuscript,  prepared  at  my  request  by  Dr.  Henry  Neu- 
mann, of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Interior. 
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In  learning  to  be  citizens  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  practice. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  first  and  last  essential  is  conduct.*  But 
Titally  important  as  practice  is,  it  needs  to  be  propelled  and  guided 
by  ideals,  by  a  deep  and  intelligent  love  of  the  high  aims  for  which 
oar  country  stands.  The  following  pages  are  offered  as  a  sugges- 
tion of  one  way  to  foster  such  ideals. 

Properly  directed,  there  can  be  no  more  serviceable  vehicle  than 
American  literature.  In  the  first  place^  the  very  existence  of  so  rich 
a  literary  production  as  our  own  is  itself  a  striking  witness  to  the 
idealistic  strain  in  the  American  make-up.  There  are  times,  to  be 
sore,  when  idealism  would  naturally  seem  to  be  our  last  and  least 
characterization.  As  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  put  it  on  his  visit  to 
Washington,  ^^  Because  America  was  commercial,  it  was  easy  to 
suppose  that  she  was  materialistic.^'  But  all  who  love  America  under- 
standingly  have  known  better.  They  think  how  liberally  Americans 
have  endowed  schools  and  other  philanthropies;  how  generously 
they  have  responded  to  appeals  from  all  over  the  world  for 
food,  for  medicine,  for  education,  for  every  lofty  and  heroic  service ; 
how  eagerly  their  sons  have  volunteered  tlieir  lives  to  free  Cuba,  to 
save  Belgium  and  France;  how  devotedly  they  have  given  them- 
selves to  make  our  cities  more  beautiful,  our  working  conditions 
more  wholesome,  our  common  life  more  genuinely  human.  If  ideal- 
ism means  to  do  honor  to  those  nobilities  and  pieties  of  life  which 
can  not  be  bought  and  sold,  to  cherish  visions  of  a  nobler  living  for 
mankind,  and  to  spend  one's  best  efforts  in  pursuing  those  visions, 
then  there  is  no  country  more  deserving  of  the  title  than  our  own. 

These  worthier  expressions  of  the  American  spirit  reach  far  back 
in  our  history.    To  mention  but  one  instance: 

Between  1630  and  1600  there  were  In  New  England  as  many  prodnates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  could  be  found  In  any  population  of  fiimilar  size  In 
the  mother  country.  •  •  ♦  There  will  always  be  something  flue  in  the 
ttioaght  of  that  narrow  seaboard  fringe  of  faith  in  the  classics,  widening  slowly 
as  the  wilderness  gave  way,  making  its  road  up  the  rivers,  across  the  moun- 

>8€e  Moral  Value*  in  Secondarif  Etlucation:  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  61.  1917. 
fioveniment  Printing  Office  Washington,  D.  C 
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tains,  into  the  great  interior  basin,  and  after  the  Civil  War  finding  an  endur- 
ing home  in  the  magnificent  State  universities  of  the  West* 

The  American  people  have  never  been  content  to  live  by  bread 
alone.  Note  how  long  is  the  roll  of  writers  whom  they  have  hon- 
ored. That  very  fact  is  a  signal  testimony.  A  people  who  cared 
little  for  ideal  things  would  never  prize  the  |)eauty  requisite  for 
literaiy  honors.  They  would  never  treasure  the  names  of  Haw- 
thorne and  Poe.  When  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  returned  to  Concord, 
he  found  that  his  townsmen  had  rebuilt  for  him  the  house  which  he 
had  lost  by  fire.  On  his  way  he  passed  under  a  triumphal  arch  of 
roses  which  they  had  erected.  They  paid  him  this  tribute  because 
his  life  had  been  spent  in  teaching  "  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star " 
and  "  Do  not  leave  the  sky  out  of  your  landscape."  By  thus  honor- 
ing a  writer  they  were  also  telling  something  significant  about  them- 
selves and  the  idealism  of  the  American  people.  To  bring  home  the 
existence  of  this  basic  tradition,  all  use  should  be  made  of  an  enthu- 
siastic teaching  of  American  literature. 

A  second  reason  for  its  unique  serviceability  is  the  fact  that  litera- 
ture touches  the  ^feelings  far  more  effectively  than  information  in 
history  and  civics.  It  selects  for  its  themes  the  hopes  that  a  country 
cjiierishes  most  widely  and  most  ardently,  and.it  sets  these  forth  in 
the  appealing  garb  of  beauty.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  no  noble 
American  aspiration  has  ever  lacked  voice  to  utter  it  in  song  or 
story.  Is  it  political  liberty,  is  it  brotherhood,  is  it  a  plea  for  justice 
or  a  passion  for  a  better  world  order?  Somewhere,  we  may  be  sure, 
a  poet  has  framed  to  music  what  thousands  of  his  coimtrymen  are 
thinking  and  what  they  see  and  feel  more  vividly  once  they  have 
heard  his  words.  For  it  is  the  mark  of  all  good  literature  that  it 
possesse^s  this  rare  power  to  clarify  and  to  strike  homQ.  Often  a 
single  mighty  phrase  will  light  up  the  dark  places  of  the  mind  and 
burn  its  way  to  the  depths  where  motive  powers  are  generated.  At  no 
time  do  heart  and  brain  better  I'einforce  each  other  than  when  the 
appeal  is  uttered  in  the  beauty  of  literary  art. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  paiticular  study  of  the  appeals  made  by 
our  literature,  there  are  a  few  considerations  of  method  that  suggest 
themselves. 

1.  A  distinct  coui-se  in  American  literature  has  certain  advantages, 
but  in  the  high  school  Xfor  the  grades  the  matter  is  beyond  all 
question)  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous  not  to  concentrate  the 
work  into  a  single  year.  Under  special  conditions  such  a  course  may 
be  desirable,^  but  in  the  main  it  would  seem  wiser  to  include  Amer- 
ican literature  each  year  as  part  of  that  year's  work.    Concentration 

*  The  American  Mind,   Perry,  Bliss,  p.  39. 

«Sce  Duroau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1017,  No.  2,  Reorganization  of  EngHsh  in  Becond- 
or]/  Schcol^,  pp.  83,  84.     Consult  for  lists  of  recommended  readings. 
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Wow  the  college  years  is  apt  to  defeat  its  own  object.  Since  our 
problem  is  essentially  one  of  winning  a  love  for  ideals,  there  is  every 
danger  that  we  shall  fail  if  we  harp  too  long  on  a  single  string. 
Young  people  of  high-school  age  have  a  way,  too  well  known,  of 
Cutting  their  ears  to  the  strains  which  are  cherished  by  their  elders 
whMi  that  cherishing  is  urged  upon  tliem  monptonously.  Moreover, 
by  distributing  the  material  over  several  years  we  make  a  better 
provision  for  growth  at  the  different  stages.  Children  will  read 
''Evangeline  "  with  greater  enjoyment  in  tlie  seventh  or  eighth  grades 
than  in  the.years  when  they  feci  capable  of  harder  work. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  much  more  desirable  to  provide  some 
study  of  American  literature  each  year.  For  those  pupils  who  wish 
more  intensive  study  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  special 
course  in  a  literary  club. 

2.  Ideals,  we  have  seen,  become  moving  forces  only  when  they  are 
gmuinely  loved.  They  can  never  be  foixied  as  information,  perhaps, 
can  sometimes  be.  Like  everything  else  which  depends  upon  feeling, 
ideals  are  conveyed  chiefly  by  contact  of  mind  with  mind.  Hence  it 
i^  that  the  stimulating  contact  between  teacher  and  pupil  which  Car- 
lyle  described  as  "thought  kindling  itself  at  the  living  fire  of 
thought  ^  is  particularly  the  need  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  The 
instructor  whose  own  blood  does  not  stir  as  he  reads — 

8till  be  ours  the  diet  hard  and  the  blanket  on  the  ground. 
Pioneers,  O  pioneers  I 

had  better  leave  Whitman's  poem  untaught. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  characteristic  of  the  teaching  in  American 
schools  which  lends  itself  with  special  readiness  to  the  service  of  th* 
literature  course.  This  is  the  close  and  friendly  relationship  between 
class  and  teacher  which  observers  have  often  noted  as  a  mark  of  our 
schooling.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  this  fact  at  all  times,  but  par- 
ticularly when  our  aim  is  so  notably  to  cultivate  the  appreciation  of 
hterature  in  the  formative  period  of  youth.  The  teacher  need  not 
say  so  in  words,  but  in  his  attitude  he  ought  to  say  even  more  clearly. 
*Here  is  something  splendid  for  which  I  care  a  great  deiil;  let  us 
enjoy  it  together." 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  method  the  teacher  can  employ  is  to  read 
aloud.  Just  as  the  good  statue  needs  to  be  seen,  not  described,  and 
the  good  song  to  be  sung,  not  recited,  so  the  great  poem  or  speech 
Deeds  to  be  heard  to  convey  the  full  message  its  author  intended.  Let 
the  teacher  do  justice  to  his  subject  by  reading* aloud,  if  only  the  pas- 
sages he  caies  for  most.  Let  him  read  simply  and  sincerely  and  with 
out  any  hesitation  about  showing  his  enthusiasm.  Ho  will  find  that 
many  of  his  pupils  will  of  their  own  accord  commit  to  memory  what 
they  have  learned  to  love  because  it  is  loved  by  him. 
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3.  In  iiiis  connection  we  shall  do  well  to  r^nember,  in  these  days 
of  new  pride  in  America,  how  important  it  is  for  our  boys  and  girls 
to  care  for  their  country^s  tongue  at  its  best.    Good  reading  aloud 
will  do  much  to  foster  such  affection.    The  French  make  a  point  of 
teaching  their  children  French  ideals  by  special  attention  to  beauty 
in  their  written  and  spoken  discourse.    We  can  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample.   If  we  had  no  other  reason  for  wishing  our  pupils  to  tako 
over  into  their  own  speech  something  of  the  grace  which  character- 
izes literary  utterance,  we  should  find  it  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
subtle  connection  between  the  idealisms  of  a  country  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  these  are  voiced.    Note  how  the  words  of  the  least 
cultivated  persons  are  lifted  above  the  commonplace  and  take  on  a 
simple  beauty  the  moment  they  give  expression  to  the  best  that  is  Ln 
them.    The  Gettysburg  Address  is  our  classic  instance  of  how  dig- 
nity of  thought  and  of  phrase  reinforce  each  other.    Let  us  do  all 
we  can— and  by  no  means  only  in  the  neighborhoods  of  the  foreign- 
bom,  but  in  the  native  districts  just  as  much — to  furnish  the  stand- 
ards that  will  supplant  the  tendency  to  slipshod  speech  and  seductive 
slang.    Language  is  a  manner;  a  fine  usage  betokens  the  greater 
respect.    Not  that  it  is  necessary  (fortimately  it  is  impossible)  that 
children  should  learn  to  talk  like  books.    But  it  is  eminently  desir- 
able that  they  should  learn  by  example  how  beautiful  a  medium  the 
tongue  of  their  country  can  become.    Even  though  their  conversation 
and  their  letters  may  never  sound  like  Irving's  or  Hawthorne's,  it  is 
at  least  worth  while  for  them  to  learn  by  this  method  among  others 
that  democratic  freedom  need  not  connote  cheapness  and  vulgarity. 

4.  How  shall  we  proceed  in  the  explicit  teaching  of  the  truths 
which  our  poem  or  story  embodies?  Some  of  our  texts  will  require 
little  if  any  of  such  explication ;  some  will  need  much.  In  the  latter 
case,  particularly  where  there  is  a  distinctly  ethical  conception  to 
be  developed,  there  is  often  great  temptation  to  drive  at  the  point 
directly  by  asking  the  class  "  What  does  this  poem  teach?  "  Such  a 
method  is  more  than  likely  to  Idll  the  interest.  A  better  procedure 
would  be  to  stimulate  thought  by  a  series  of  less  direct  and  less  awk- 
ward questions.  For  example,  in  teaching  "  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal "  to  a  high-school  class,  some  such  questions  as  the  following 
might  be  asked  to  bring  out  the  truth  that  democracy  respects  the 
divinity  in  men: 

Why  did  the  leper  refuse  the  coin?  Why  did  Sir  Launfal  toss  it 
in  scorn?  Why  is  it  inaccurate  to  say  that  he  gave  "  from  a  sense  of 
duty  "?  What  would  a  genuine  sense  of  duty  require?  V7hy  did  the 
knight  shirk  this  real  duty?  Can  you  mention  any  instances  where 
people  offer  a  substitute  (i.  e.,  toss  a  coin)  instead  of  doing  the  harder 
thing? 
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What  "was  Lowell's  purpose  in  revealing  the  divinity  of  the  beg- 
gar? WTiy  did  he  make  him  not  only  a  beggar  but  the  victim  of  a 
loathsome  disease  ?  Go  back  to  the  line  "  Daily  we  Sinais  climb  and 
know  it  not " ;  what  does  the  reference  mean  ?  Why  was  the  knight 
at  first  unaware  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  Supreme  Splendor? 
Does  this  poem  tell  you  anything  about  the  democratc  ideal?  How 
does  democracy  express  this  honor  to  the  sacrodncss  in  men  ?  Read 
Lowell's  poem  "A  Contrast "  and  the  essay  ''  Democracy  "  and  com- 
pare the  ideas  with  the  one  in  this  poem.  Read  also  Emerson's  poem 
*^ Music,"  Whittier's  "Democracy,"  and  Whitman's  ^Give  me  the 
splendid  silent  sun."  Read  and  discuss  "Exit  Charity,"  in  Zona 
Gale's  Neighborhood  Stories, 

5.  The  texts  available  for  our  purpose  are  easy  to  get.  Lists  of 
poems,  essays,  speeches,  stories  are  given  in  the  syllabi  prepared  in 
most  schools  for  the  different  grades.  For  junior  and  senior  high 
school,  spjecial  attention  may  be  called  to  the  recommendations  in 
The  Reorganization  of  ErtgUah  in  Secondary  Schooh^  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletin,  1017,  No.  2.*  Collections  of  American  poetry 
tre  found  in  Stedman's  Anthology  of  American  Poetry^  Page's 
Chief  American  Poets ^  Stevenson's  Poems  of  American  Patriotism^ 
Wallington's  American  History  by  American  Poets^  Humphrey's 
Poetic  New  World.  A  collection  of  new  hymns  is  published  in  The 
&un*ey  for  January  3,  1914.* 

What  conceptions  should  a  study  of  American  poetry  and  prose 
enforce! 

(a)  First  is  the  idea  of  a  certain  greatness  latent  in  the  commonest 
of  persons.  Take  for  illustration  Whittier's  "  Snowbound."  This 
household  was  utterly  undistinguished.  It  was  no  more  than  one  of 
countless  others  of  the  same  plain  type.  The  family  were  very 
ordinary  folk;  yet  who  would  say  that  "commonplace"  is  the  last 
word  to  characterize  them  ?  For  that  which  is  merely  commonplace 
one  can  feel  but  little  respect.  Is  this  our  feeling  for  the  father  and 
the  mother  in  this  poem ;  or  do  we  not  rather  gain  from  the  reading 
a  heightened  regard  for  the  multitudes  of  whom  these  folk  are  but 
a  typeP 

Our  democracy,  instead  of  setting  up  the  state  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  and  superior  to  the  people,  sa^'s  that  it  is  just  ordinary  men 
and  women  who  make  the  nation  and  organize  the  state  as  its  instru- 
ment: 

»Tbl8  may  bo  procnred  from  Uie  Government  Printing  OfBcc,  Washington,  for  20 
cents. 

•This  may  be  procured  from  The  Survey,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York, 
lor  25  cents. 

•A  study  of  Whittler  should  lead  the  students  back  to  one  of  bis  Inspirations,  The 
Journal  of  John  Woolman,  an  Illustration  of  the  spiritual  perceptions  attained  by  an  early 
▲merican  who  was  a  tailor. 

78702'— 18 2 
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I  will  have  never  a  noble 

Or  lineage  counted  great. 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  plowmen 

Shall  constitute  the  state, 

declareg  '  Tlie  Boston  Hynin."  And  in  his  essay,  Detnoeraeyiy  Janics 
Eussell  Lowell  aptly  calls  the  democratic  method  "  such  an  organisa- 
tion of  society  as  will  enable  men  to  respect  themselves  and  so  to 
justify  them  in  respecting  others."  Universal  suffrage  is  one  of  the 
outward  signs  of  this  faith.  Democracy  proclaims  that  the  grounds 
for  such  respect  can  be  found  in  all. 

(6)  America  rates  her  children  itrpon  their  own  merits  and  not 
upon  their  birth.  The  knight  in  Edwin  Markham's  poem,  "  The  Cup 
of  Pride,"  learns  that  what  counts  in  the  final  judgment  is  not  his 
ancestry  but  the  man  he  makes  of  himself.  The  point  is  repeated 
often  in  our  literature.  Let  the  prince  and  the  pauper  in  Mark 
Twain's  story  change  clothes,  and  which  is  which?  The  theme  is 
typically  American.  So  it  is  in  "Huckleberry  Fimi."  Huck,  the 
warm-hearted  boy  who  scorns  the  conventional  proprieties  but  is 
quick  to  do  a  kindly  turn  and  as  true  as  steel,  is  the  son  of  a  vaga- 
bond. 

To-day  this  democratic  principle  of  respect  for  merit  bears  with 
special  significance  upon  the  relations  between  our  native  stock  and 
our  foreign  born.  What  hopes  America  has  held  forth  to  millions 
the  world  overlv  Victims  of  economic  stress  like  the  Italians,  of 
political  oppression  like  the  Germans  who  came  here  in  1848,  of 
religious  persecution  like  the  Kussian  Jews,  have  had  special  i^eason 
to  call  this  the  land  of  opportunity  and  to  say  with  Bryant — 

There's  freedom  at  tliy  gates  and   rest 

For  earth's  down-trodden  and  opprest, 

A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head, 

For  the*  starved  laborer  toil  and  bread. 
.    Power  at  thy  bonnds 

Stops  and  calls  back  his  baffled  hounds. 

We  should  see  that  our  pupils  everywhere  appreciate  this  impor- 
tant fact  in  our  national  life.  Both  in  the  foreign-born  and  the 
native  communities  we  should  encourage  them  to  read  the  biogra- 
phies and  other  Writings  of  foreigners  who  found  in  America  the 
chance  to  make  lives  for  themselves  and  who  have  recorded  their 
appreciation.  Among  such  books  the  following  are  recommended: 
The  Making  of  an  American^  How  the  Other  Half  Lives^  Out  of 
Mulberry  Street^  by  Jacob  Riis,  a  Dane  who  became  a  newspaper 
reporter  and  an  important  worker  for  social  and  civic  betterment 
in  New  York ;  A  Far  Journey^  My  Father^s  Honse^  by  M.  Rihbany, 
a  Syrian  who  became  a  well-known  New  England  clergyman;  The 
Promised  Land,  The  Stranger  within  Our  Gates,  by  Mary  Antin,  a 
Russian  Jewess  who  records  her  great  debt  to  the  American  public 
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school ;  The  Schoolmaster  of  a  Great  City^  by  Angelo  Patri,  a  Xew 
York  public-school  principal ;  Reminiscences^  by  Carl  Schurz,  a  Ger- 
man i-evolutionist  who  escaped  in  1848,  became  a  general  in  our  Civil 
War,  Senator  from  Missouri,  minister  to  Spain,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  From  the  Bottom  Up^  by  Alexander  Irvine,  an  Irish  la- 
borer who  became  a  clergyman  and  reformer;  Joseph  Pidltser^  by 
Alleyne  Ireland,  the  biography  of  an  Austrian  who  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  World;  Michael  Ueilprin  and  II in  Sons^ 
by  Gustav  Pollak,  the  life  of  a  Polish  Jew  and  his  sons  who  at- 
tained distinction  as  scientists;  Louis  Agassiz^  Ills  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence^ by  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  the  life  of  a  Swiss  who  became 
a  famous  teacher  of  science  at  Harvard;  Threading  M]j  U'^y,  by 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  a  Welshman  who  came  to  Indiana  with  his 
father  to  found  a  cooperative  commonwealth  and  became  a  C-on- 
gressman  and  an  important  worker  for  American  education;  From 
Alien  to  Citizen;  Introducing  the  American^  by  Edward  A.  Stciner, 
an  Austrian  who  became  a  patriotic  religious  teacher;  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Stephen  Girard^  by  John  B.  McMaster,  the  biography  of 
a  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  became  a  distinguished 
merchant  and  philanthropist  in  Philadelphia. 

No  other  land  has  tried  on  so  generous  a  scale  as  ours  this  hopeful 
experiment  of  making  one  country  out  of  people  so  diverse.  In  none 
but  a  democracy  can  such  a  venture  hope  to  succeed.  The  grounds 
of  that  confidence  are  well  put  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  in  his  poem, 
"The  BuUders'': 

And  thou.  My  Country,  write  It  on  thy  heart: 
Thy  sons  are  all  who  nobly  take  thy  part. 
Who  dedicates  his  manliood  at  thy  shrine, 
Wlierever  born,  is  born  a  son  of  tliiuc. 

To  be  truly  democratic  we  must  not  only  respect  those  who  are 
different  from  ourselves,  but  we  should  prize  their  very  differences. 
We  must  do  more  than  require  the  immigrant  and  his  family  to 
become  law-abiding  citizens;  we  must  cordially  welcome  everything 
valuable  which  they  have  to  offer  to  America.  Useful  as  is  their 
contribution  of  muscle  in  our  mines,  in  our  kitchens,  on  our  farms 
and  railroads  and  highways,  still  more  to  be  valued  are  those  special 
mental  and  spiritual  gifts  which  are  different  from  those  of  the 
native  stock.  For  example,  many  of  our  foreign-born  bring  with 
them  traditions  of  literature,  of  song,  of  folk  dancing  and  other 
arts,  traditions  of  reverence,  of  cooperative  community  enterprise— 
from  all  of  which  our  country  can  learn  much. 

To  reap  the  best  results  of  these  diversities  we  must  overcome  our 
false  prides  and  unworthy  antipathies;  we  must  show  a  genuine 
desire  to  understand  these  differences  appreciatively  and  to  use  them. 
The  legend  carried  by  one  of  the  societies  of  the  foreign-born  in  this 
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year's  Fourth  of  July  parade,  "America's  best  plus  our  best,'-'  siTg- 
gests  a  far  better  aim  than  the  flat  uniformity  which  some  of  the 
native  stock  seem  to  prefer.  To  encourage  the  offering  of  these 
varied  gifts  is  sau-ely  somid  pedagogy.  Every  teacher  knows  that  to 
foster  devotion  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  allow  people  a  chance 
to  do  something  valuable  for  the  object  of  that  devotion.  If  we  set 
the  pride  of  the  immigrant  at  work  to  discover  ways  in  which  he 
can  add  the  best  in  his  cultural  heritage  to  the  best  in  America's, 
we  shall  be  helping  him  and  America  better  than  if  the  giving  is  all 
onesided,  whether  through  charity  or  through  teaching  him  our  lan- 
guage and  institutions.  Let  us  by  all  means  promote  this  finer  rela- 
tion of  interchange.  Just  because  wo  are  a  diversified  people,  ours 
is  a  rare  opportunity  to  set  mankind  a  splendid  example  of  the  new 
type  of  society  which  the  world  so  sorely  needs,  a  society  in  which 
people  of  different  gifts  live  with  one  another,  not  simply  in  peace, 
but  in  the  friendly  encouragement  of  one  another's  distinctive  excel- 
lencies. 

(c)  American  literature  shigs  the  dignity  of  ivork.  To-day  we 
have  learned  in  a  new  fashion  to  look  upon  work  as  national  service, 
a  way  of  rendering  one's  unique  and  necessctry  help  to  liis  country 
and  to  mankind.  That  all  honor  is  due  to  the  workers  has,  how- 
ever, long  been  a  familiar  theme  of  our  writei*s.  Whittier's  "  Songs 
of  Labor"  came  from  his  desire — 

To  show 
Tlio  imseeii  boiiuty  hid  life's  couimon  things  below. 

"I  hear  America  singing,"  said  Walt  Whitman,  and  it  is  typical 
that  when  he  imaged  this  ideal  for  his  country  the  songs  he  heard 
were  those  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  daily,  commonplace 
labors : 

Tlie  slioeiuaker  singing  as  he  sits  at  his  l)ench, 

the  Imtter  singing  as  he  stands, 
Tlie  delicious  singing  of  the  mother  or  of  the  young  wife 

at  work  or  of  the  girl  sewing  or  washing. 
Eiich  singing  what  belongs  to  him  or  her  and  to  none  else. 

As  we  shall  see  later  on,  writers  have  not  been  lacking  to  tell  us 
that  the  lives  of  great  masses  of  toilers  are  far  from  singing  such 
songs  as  Whitman's  contented  toilers.^ 

Who  has  given  to  me  this  sweet, 
-\nd  given  ray  brother  dust  to  eat? 

asks  William  Vaughn  Moody,  one  of  many  to  voice  the  need  of  better 
opportunities.  But  before  our  young  people  read,  as  they  are  certain 
to  do  some  day  or  other,  the  literature  of  social  reconstruction,  it  is 
essential  that  they  first  learn  why  work  is  so  entitled  to  respect. 


*  See  section  h. 
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They  will  then  understand  better  why  changes  are  demanded.  For 
those  in  later  years  who  abready  incline  to  radical  views  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  that  they  see  our  present  modes  of  working-life  at 
their  best  no  less  than  at  their  worst.  The  true  reformer,  it  has  been 
well  said,  always  appreciates  the  value  of  what  he  is  trying  to  replace. 
{d)  The  American  ideal  sets  great  store  hy  self-reliance.  Our 
tradition  is  eminently  one  of  self-dependent,  adventurous  pioneering:. 

We  detachments  steadily  throwing, 
Down  the  edges,  thi*oiigh  the  passes,  up  the  mountains  ste<»p, 
Conquering,  holding,  daring,  venturing  as  we  go  tlio  miknown  ways, 

Pioneers !  O  pioneers  \ 

We  primeval  forests  felling, 
We  the  rivers  stemming,  vexing  we  and  piercing  deep  the  mines  within, 
We  the  surface  hroad  sur^-eylng,  we  the  virgin  soil  upheaving, 

Pioneers !  U  pioneers ! 

In  a  recent  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Franldin  K. 
Lane,  pointed  out  the  persistence  of  this  tradition : 

Spirit — ^what  is  the  American  spirit?  Is  it  love  of  adventure?  Two  years 
ago  Congress  authorized  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  Alaska — 500  miles 
straight  away  from  the  sea  to  the  circle.  We  needetl  a  thousand  men,  and 
witliiD  60  days  thirty-three  thousand  had  made  petition  that  they  might  take  the 
hazards  of  that  new  country — not  idlers,  the  Hotsam  of  the  sea  of  civilization, 
but  men  of  steady  habit,  employed  already,  but  ready  for  a  new  adventure. 
There's  something  American  about  that. 

There  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  the  spirit  has  gone  out  of  a  people  when 
we  as  a  landed  proprietor  are  selling  12,000.000  acres  of  desert  every  year  to 
people  who  earn  it  by  living  on  it  and  turning  It  into  farms.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  opened  a  tract  of  land  In  northern  Montajia  where  the  thermometer  falls 
to  40"  below  zero  sometimes.  There  w^ere  1,200  farms  to  be  sold,  and 
there  were  27,000  applicants.  Out  of  the  first  150  names  drawn  from  the  box, 
not  one  failed  to  accept  his  opportunity.  We  challengetl  him  to  go  into  the 
wilderness  and  make  a  home,  an<l  he  took  the  challenge.  There's  something 
American  about  that. 

Emerson  is  the  most  notable  exponent  of  this  temper  on  its  spir- 
itual side.  In  his  well-known  "Fable,"  when  the  mountain  taunts 
the  squirrel  for  inability  to  carry  trees  upon  its  back,  the  squirrel 
replies  witli  the  home  thrust  "  Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut."  On  a 
loftier  plane  Emerson  bids  the  reader,  "Trust  thyself.  Every  heart 
vibrates  to  that  iron  string."  No  gi'aduate  of  an  American  high 
school  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  essays  "  Solf-Reliauce  "  and 
"The  American  Scholar,"  or  with  the  ringing  words  from  the  ad- 
dr^s  "Literary  Ethics": 

You  wOl  hear  every  day  the  maxims  of  a  low  prudence.  You  will  hear  that 
tlie  first  duty  is  to  get  land  and  money,  place  and  name.  What  is  this  Truth 
you  seek?  what  is  tills  Beauty?  men  will  ask  with  derision.  If,  nevertheless, 
God  has  called  any  of  you  to  explore  truth  and  beauty,  be  l>old,  l>e  firm,  be  true. 
When  you  shall  say :  "As  others  do,  so  will  I ;  I  renounce,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  my 
early  visions;  I  must  eat  the  good  of  the  land  and  let  learning  and  romantic 
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expeditions  go  until  a  more  convenient  season,"  then  dies  the  man  in  you ; 
tlien  once  more  perish  the  huds  of  art  and  poetry  and  science,  as  tliey  have  died 
already  in  n  thousand  thousand  men.    The  hour  of  that  choice  is  the  crisis  of 

your  history. 

(e)  America  is  good-natured^  kindly^  and  fond  of  fuju  The  combi- 
nation is  less  accidental  than  it  seems.  There  is  a  type  of  wit  which 
is  intellectually  brilliant,  but  is  intended  to  sting  and  to  rankle.  The 
type  of  humor  prevalent  in  our  country  is  of  a  different  sort.  When 
we  think  of  the  affection  that  goes  out  to  our  greatest  humorist,  we 
see  the  aptness  in  William  Dean  HowelFs  characterization  of  him  as 
"the  Lincoln  of  our  literature."  AVliat  attracts  us  in  Mark  Twain 
is  not  intellectual  acuteness,  but  warmth  of  heart,  a  broad  and  deep 
human  sympathy  that  makes  a  laugh  with  him  a  spiritual  tonic. 
There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  laugh  which  says, "  How 
ridiculous  these  other  people  are,"  and  the  democratic  sort  which 
says,  "  What  a  funny  thing  human  nature  is,  our  own  included ! '' 

The  feeling  for  this  better  kind  of  humor  should  receive  every 
encouragement  in  the  classroom.  The  day  has  passed  when  humor 
needs  a  plea  in  its  defense.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  say  that  fun 
has  its  great  place  in  the  making  of  a  young  life.  The  chief  need 
ib  to  rid  the  sense  of  humor  of  its  coarser  associations,  to  refine  and 
sweeten  it.  The  teacher  can  do  much  by  showing  how  interrelated 
is  the  best  humor  with  breadth  and  ardor  of  sympathy.  The  author 
of  "  Tom  Sawyer "  also  wrote  the  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan 
of  Arc"  and  was  a  sturdy  champion  of  many  an  appeal  for  justice. 
His  biography  and  his  letters  are  well  worth  knowing.^  They  throw 
light  on  one  reason  why  his  humor  is  so  winning, 

(/)  A  true  democracy  requires  respect  for  differences.  People  in 
various  sections  of  our  country  are  coming  to  Icnow  their  fellow 
citizens  of  other  sections  better  than  heretofore.  Under  the  unify- 
ing spirit  of  the  national  crisis  old  animosities  are  fast  disappearing 
forever.  But  there  is  still  need  for  something  more,  a  positive  and 
reciprocal  appreciation  of  the  southern  type,  for  example,  and  of 
the  New  England,  the  eastern,  and  the  western  ^pe.  Here  we  shall 
find  literature  an  incomparable  help.  Pupils  in  the  North  should 
know  more  than  they  do  about  the  work  of  Poe  and  Lanier,  of  Cable 
and  Harris,  and  Page  and  Allen,  besides  merely  remembering  that 
Patrick  Henry,  Washington,  Jeffei^son,  and  Madison  were  Vir- 
ginians. One  of  the  finest  studies  of  an  American  gentleman  is 
"  Robert  E.  Lee,  American,"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  a  portrayal 
all  the  more  deserving  of  our  pupils'  attention  for  being  the  appre- 
ciative work  of  a  northerner.*    Paul  Hamilton  Hayne's  sonnet  to 

»  Mr.  Albort  B.  Palno.  bl«  blograpbcr,  has  also  publlRbed  ''A  Boy*8  Ufe  of  Mark  Twain." 
«LItornturo  and   history  teachers,  north  and  Routh,  should  read  to  their  classes  the 

letter  written  by  Robert  R.  Lee,  upon  accepting  the  presidency  of  Washington  College. 

See  Trent's  Southern  Writers. 
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Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  is  an  excellent  tribute  in  the  other 
direction.    East  and  West  meet  in  Mark  Twain. 

Joaquin  Miller's  Autobiography  (in  the  Bear  Edition  of  his 
pcems)  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  life  in  the  West.  For  under- 
standing the  hard  life  of  the  middle  western  fanner  that  has  led 
to  so  many  misunderstood  and  easily  ridiculed  radicalisms,  Hamlin 
Garland's  "Son  of  the  Middle  Border"  is  recommended,  and,  in  his 
'"Main  Ti-aveled  Koads,"  the  two  stories  "Up  the  Cooley"  and 
"  Under  the  Lion's  Paw." 

Religious  differences  present  hardly  any  grave  difficulties  to-day; 
and  the  gi-eat  majority  of  our  people  would  vote  that  our  tradi- 
tional policy  of  keeping  our  public  schools  imsect^irian  has  been 
the  best.  But  everything  wo  can  do  is  worth  trying  to  supplement 
this  policy  by  fostering  in  all  our  citizens  a  positive  appreciation  of 
those  whose  faith  is  different  from  their  own.  The  study  of  "  Evan- 
geline," for  example,  should  direct  attention  to  Longfellow's  hearty 
admiration  for  a  Catholic  community.  A  descendant  of  the  Puri- 
tans, he  showed  the  bcvSt  kind  of  democracy  in  portraying  the  life 
of  a  Catholic  village  with  such  fine  feeling  for  its  beauty.  His  trans- 
lation of  Dante,  his  sonnets  "  The  Divina  Commedia,"  his  "  Ladder 
of  St.  Augustine,"  etc.,  are  similar  expressions. 

America  will  be  the  better  for  having  her  widely  varying  children 
not  simply  tolerate  differences  but  respect  them,  with  an  eye  ever  open 
to  divergent  excellences.  It  is  notable  that  children  of  Jewish  par- 
ents, particularly  from  Russia,  where  persecution  has  b(»en  extreme, 
learn  from  the  conduct  of  American  teachers  more,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  way,  how  utterly  un-Christian  is  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice.  The  Russian  child  who  has  heard  from  his  father  and 
mother,  or  seen  for  himself,  as  some  have  done,  how  Christians  in 
the  old  country  celebrated  Christmas  and  Easter  by  massacring  Jews 
can  thank  the  American  public  school  for  teaching  him  something 
better  about  the  religion  he  had  such  reason  to  fear.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  proselytize,  the  teacher  can  make  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,"  for  instance,  the  occasion  to  interpret  Christianity  in  ways 
that  no  Jewish  parents  in  Ajnerica  can  find  other  than  helpful.  The 
study  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  offers  another  such  opportunity. 
The  teacher  who  has  read  the  commentaries  of  Verplanck  and  Hud- 
son will  wish  his  class  to  see  how  both  the  Christian  characters  and 
Shylock  are  debased  by  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Antonio,  the  gen- 
tleman, becomes  much  less  the  gentleman  by  his  treatment  of  the 
Jew,  while  the  latter  is  goaded  by  his  injuries  to  inhuman  revenge. 
Our  country  is  of  all  places  the  land  to  prize  the  truth  in  Emerson's 
weighty  saying  that  you  can  not  degrade  a  fellow-being  without  de- 
grading yourself,  and  that  men  are  respectable  only  as  they  respect. 
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In  all  these  matters  of  difference — racial,  religious,  sectional, .  or 
otherwise,  every  effort  is  worth  making  to  forestall  un-American 
prejudices.  United  by  a  single,  common  love  for  their  country,  and 
inspired  by  the  unifying  conviction  that  over  here  men  and  women 
are  to  be  judged  upon  their  merits  and  not  upon  their  birth,  our 
children  will  offer  a  richer  and  better  contribution  to  American  life 
when  they  have  been  helped  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  appreciation 
of  what  is  different.^ 

{(/)  Democracy  means  obligation.  The  quality  of  our  collective 
life  rises  or  falls  with  the  level  of  the  lives  led  by  each. 

For  America  !s  not  tlie  maple  scenery 
Washed  by  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  seas; 
No ;  nor  yet  the  prairies  dark  with  herds, 
Or  land-lakes  of  the  western  grain ;   uor  yet 
Wonder  cities  whlte-toweretl,  nor  the  peaks 
Bursting  with  metals,  nor  the  smoky  mills; 
America  is  you  and  you  and  I. 

In  the  first  stages  of  reaction  against  feudalism,  it  was  natural  that 
the  emphasis  in  democracy  should  have  been  laid  upon  individual 
rights.  The  need  for  such  an  insistence  has  by  no  means  utterly 
passed.  But  we  have  learned  from  the  experiences  of  our  history 
that  the  correlative  of  individual  freedom  should  be  an  emphasis  at 
least  equal  if  not  stronger  upon  duty.  My  rights  always  involve 
your  duty  to  respect  them ;  but  we  shall  be  better  citizens  if  each  of 
us  shifts  the  accent  to  read,  "  Your  rights  are  my  duties."  A  study 
of  such  works  as  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Webster's  Bunker 
Hill  Oration,  Lowell's  Democracy,  George  William  Curtis's  The 
American  Doctrine  of  Liberty,  and  The  Public  Duty  of  Educated 
Men,  ex-President  Taft's  Four  Aspects  of  Civic  Duty,  should  lead  to 
fruitful  thinking  upon  this  vital  topic.  So  should  the  discussion  of 
problems  and  changed  viewpoints  brought  about  by  tl^e  great  war. 
More  than  ever  we  shall  need  the  quality  which  Webster  lauded  in 
Washington,  "A  spotlessness  of  motive,  a  steady  submission  to  every 
public  and  private  duty,  which  threw  far  into  the  shade  the  whole 
crowd  of  vulgar  great."  We  are  learning  to-day  to  repeat  more 
earnestly : 

80  niph  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man; 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  "Thou  must," 

The  youth  replies  **  I  can." 

"  Duty,"  said  Robert  E.  Lee,  "  is  the  sublimcst  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language." 

No  longer  are  we  content  with  a  conception  of  democracy  that  bids 
us  simply  refrain  from  invading  the  rights  of  our  neighbors.    Wo 
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have  learned  that  there  is  a  c(»ninon  good  in  whose  behalf  we  must 
do  things  m<Mre  positive.  As  against  the  old  watchword  of  ^  Every 
man  for  himself  without  interference"  the  new  inspiring  word  of 
to-day  is  ^  Come  together  to  serve." 

Bring  all  your  fairest  gifts  to  deck  her  shrliie 
Who  Ufts  our  lives  above  mine  and  thine. 

The  common  duty  comes  first.  Democracy  means  the  opportunity 
to  share  that  duty  as  voted  by  the  people  themselves.  The  citizen 
has  a  voice  in  deciding  what  shall  constitute  the  collective  burden, 
and  he  also  has  the  duty,  a  duty  for  that  very  reason  more  urgent 
than  in  an  autocracy,  to  promote  the  public  good  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  power.  Freedom  is  precious  not  so  much  because  it  permits  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  as  because  it  offers  us  the  chance  to  share  like 
j&ree  men  and  women  in  the  common  burdens.^ 

(A)  The  ideal  of  freedom  rehires  changes  in  social  arrangements  as 
well  as  insistence  upon  personal  duty.  This  note  is  perhaps  the  one 
most  insistently  stressed  in  American  literature  of  the  present  day. 
It  distinguishes  the  poems  of  such  a  writer  as  Edwin  Markham  from 
those  of  an  earlier  day  like  Whittier's.  It  implies  no  weakening  of 
our  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  know  that  working  conditions 
and  other  social  mechanisms  must  be  improved.  Nay,  it  is  in  the 
very  interests  of  a  finer  personality  and  a  greater  capacity  to  live 
out  the  duties  of  citizenship  that  we  know  it  does  not  pay  to  let  chil- 
dren toil  in  the  factories,  to  overwork  our  women,  to  let  great  masses 
of  our  people  grow  up  illiterate  and  unskilled,  or  to  herd  them  in 
ugly,  insanitary,  vice-breeding  slums.  The  freedom  that  is  most 
worth  while  is,  as  we  have  said,  freedom  to  do  one's  duties.  The 
immigrant  father  who  wishes  to  bring  up  his  children  to  a  worthy 
^Vmerican  manhood  and  womanhood  is  not  free  to  do  so  as  long  as 
he  is  obliged  to  rear  them  amid  physical  and  moral  filth.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  he  worlcs,  and  those  amid  which  he  rests,  must 
favor,  not  hinder,  the  performing  of  his  full  duty  to  his  family  and 
country. 

As  PreJ^ident  Wilson  put  the  case  in  his  New  Freedom,  a  higher 
standard  of  life  is  needed  than  that^ — 

men  simpb'  c«st  about  to  sec  that  tlic  day  does  uot  end  disasliously  with  , 
Uicm  ♦  •  *.  Set  tlie  inithitive  of  this  great  people  absolutely  free,  so  that 
the  future  of  America  will  be  greater  than  the  past,  *  *  *  so  that  America 
wlU  know  ns  she  advances  from  generation  to  generation  that  each  brood  of 
lier  BODS  is  greater  and  more  enlightened  than  that  wliich  i)rece<Ied  It,  know 
that  Blie  is  fulfilling  the  promise  that  slic  has  made  to  mankind. 


>^For  fortber  dlncassion  of  tbis  point,  see  Moral  ValueB  in  Becondarti  Kdncation, 
Bureao  of  EdttcatloD.  Bulletin.  1017,  No.  Gl,  p.  12 ;  also  BuUetlQ  28,  1910,  The  Social 
Simmies  im  Secondary  Edittation, 
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The  meaning  of  liberty  has  deepened.  Bnt  It  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  fanda- 
meutal  necessity  for  the  life  of  the  soul.  And  the  day  is  at  hand  when  it  shaO 
be  realized  on  this  consecrated  soil,  a  New  Freedom,  a  liberty  widened  and 
deepened  to  match  the  broadened  life  of  man  In  modern  America,  restoring  to 
him  in  very  truth  the  control  of  his  Government,  unfctterln;?  his  energies,  and 
warming  the  generous  impulses  of  his  heart,  a  process  of  release,  emancipation, 
and  inspiration,  full  of  a  breath  of  life  as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  the  airs 
that  filled  the  sails  of  the  caravels  of  CJoIumbus  and  gave  the  promise  and  boast 
of  magnificent  opportunity  in  which  America  dare  not  fail. 

This  raising  of  the  quality  of  personal  life  in  each  and  all  is  the 
thing  of  importance  in  the  "  new  social  conscience "  that  is  astir  in 
our  country.  The  fight  against  political  dishonesty  and  inefficiency, 
against  the  wasting  of  our  natural  resources,  against  the  unfair  drains 
upon  the  power  of  women,  of  children,  of  other  workers  unjustly 
treated,  is  a  crusade  in  the  interests  of  a  new  and  more  positive  free- 
dom, the  freedom  to  live  a  useful,  worthy,  fuU-statured  American 
life. 

There  is  much  about  these  problems  that  is  disturbing;  and  as 
our  public  schooling  must  be  free  from  political  partisanship,  they 
must  be  handled  with  all  fairness.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  try  to 
keep  our  pupils  from  discussing  the  problems  of  the  day.  The  spirit 
of  reconstruction  is  in  the  air.  It  has  been  quickened  by  the  war. 
Our  boys  and  girls  now  imbibe  it  everywhere,  and  they  discuss  its 
implications  among  themselves.  The  school  should  help  them  to 
make  their  discussions  more  intelligent  and  more  fair.  If  ever  we 
think  their  views  unwarrantably  radical,  let  us  not  be  alarmed; 
experience  will  teach  them  wherein  their  ideas  are  extreme;  but  tho 
experience  of  adult  years  is  scarcely  likely  to  kindle  the  zeal  for 
progress  which  so  animates  the  period  of  youth.  This  is  notably  the 
stage  when  ideals  of  disinterested  service  make  a  powerful  appeal. 
The  world  would  never  have  its  reformers,  it  has  been  well  said,  if 
we  were  all  born  middle-aged.  The  visions  of  the  eager  lad  of  seven- 
teen will  be  sobered  by  his  contacts  with  life  later  on;  but  they  will 
hardly  be  created  by  those  contacts.  Let  youth  dream  its  dreams  of 
a  nobler  social  order.  Our  country  itself  is  young  and  forward- 
looking.  Of  it,  too,  may  be  said  to-day  what  Wordsworth  said  of 
an  earlier  day  of  reconstruction : 

BUss  Is  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
And  to  be  young  Is  very  lieaven. 

All  this  noble  unrest  of  mind  and  soul  is  increasingly  minored  in 
the  American  literatui'e  of  the  past  20  years.  Let  the  literature 
teacher  recommend  the  writings  and  biographies  of  American  lead- 
el's  of  thought  for  a  better  shaping  of  the  common  life.  Among  such 
\Ye  would  suggest  the  poems  of  Edwin  Markham;  Van  Dyke's  "  Who 
Follow  the  Hag,"  and  "The  Builders";  Moody's  "Gloucester  Moors"; 
Peabody's  "The  Singing  Man";  selections  from  Lanier's  **Sym- 
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pb<Miy";  Widdemer's  **The  Factories  and  Other  Poems*';  Jacob 
Bii^s  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,''  and  "  Out  of  Mulberry  Street "; 
Jane  Addama's  "  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,"  and  "  Twenty  Years 
at  Hull  House ";  Lillian  D.  Wald's  " The  House  on  Henry  Street "; 
Arthur  T.  Hadley's  "Standards  of  PubUc  Morality";  Edward  D. 
Boss's  "" Sin  and  Society";  William  D.  Howell's  "A  Traveler  fiom 
Altruria  ";  Booker  T.  Washington's"  Up  from  Slavery,"  and  "  Work- 
ing with  the  Hands  " ;  Francis  G.  Peabody's  "  Education  for  Life " 
(the  inspiring  story  of  Gen.  Armstrong  and  Hampton  Institute) ; 
Henry  George,  jr.'s,  "Life  of  Henry  George  ";  Paul  L.  Ford's  "  Hon- 
orable Peter  Stirling";  Frank  Norris's  "The  Pit";  Winston  Chm-- 
chill's  "Mr.  Crewe's  Career";  William  H.  Taft's  "Four  Aspects  of 
Civic  Duty";  Theodoi-e  Roosevelt's  "American  Ideals,"  and  "The 
New  Nationalism  " ;  Woodrow  Wilson's  "  The  New  Freedom  " ;  Walter 
Weyl's  "The  New  America";  Herbert  Croley's  "The  Promise  of 
American  Life." 

(«)  Our  democracy  will  profit  from  underatmiding  other  countries. 
We  are  outgrowing  the  habits  of  mind  fostered  by  our  earlier  isola- 
tion. We  are  rapidly  learning  to  think  of  our  Nation  as  a  member  in 
a  family  of  nations;  and  our  land  is  going  to  be  the  greater  for  a 
new  cxdiange  between  ourselves  and  the  other  members  of  it. 
Loving  our  own  country  first,  we  shall  be  moi'e  appreciative  of  what 
we  owe  to  other  peoples  and  of  what  we  can  learn  from  their  exam- 
ple and  friendly  criticism. 

Here  the  teaching  of  literature  can  be  of  marked  service.  It  can 
correct  the  tendency  to  provincialism  by  showing,  for  example,  the 
indebtedness  of  our  writers  to  those  of  the  mother  country.  Our 
literary  speech  has  been  molded  by  the  English  of  the  King  James 
Bible;  until  our  country  pi-oduced  its  own  literature  it  knew,  besides 
the  Bible  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  only  the  literature  of 
Great  Britain.  The  debt  should  be  remembered.  For  instance, 
Whittier'fi  "  Snowbound  "  might  be  compared  with  Burns's  "  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  and  Lowell's  "  Dandelion  "  with  the  latter's  "  To 
a  Mountain  Dtiisy."  Lowell's  tribute  to  the  plowman  poet  in  his 
^  Incident  in  a  Kailroad  Car,"  and  Whittier-s  in  his  poem,  "  Burns  " 
(Holmes's  and  Longfellow's  also),  deserve  to  be  noted.  Where,  if 
not  in  American  schools,  should  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  A'  That"  be 
conunitted  to  memory? 

Edmund  Burke's  "Speech  on  Conciliation  with  the  American 
Colonies  "  repays  the  careful  study  it  receiver  in  many  high  schools. 
It  is  good  for  our  pupils  to  know  the  man  himself,  to  admire  him 
for  his  fight  to  drive  out  the  rotten  borough  sj'stem,  to  abolish  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  to  prevent  oppression  of  the  natives  in  India  by 
colonial  administrators  (as  they  read  in  Macaulay's  "Warren  Hast- 
ings"), and  especially  for  the  generosity  of  mind  that  made  him 
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Study  the  American  Colonies  in  order  to  interpret  them  aright  to  his 
fellow  statesmen.    His  speech  will  help  our  pupils  to  understand  the 
American  spirit  in  the  light  of  one  line  of  its  ancestry.    Studied  m 
connection  with  the  words  of  such  English  historians  of  our  Revolu- 
tion as  Lecky  and  Trevelyan,  it  will  enable  American  children  to  see 
that  there  were  Englishmen  who  approved  our  action  because  it  was 
in  line  with  the  Elnglish  tradition  of  liberty.    The  Colonies  were 
lost  to  Great  Britain  because  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  administration 
toward  America  was  un-British.     The  devotion  of  Canada,   Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  of  South  African  Union  to-day  illustrates 
how  well  Great  Britain  took  to  heart  the  point  in  Edmund  Burke^s 
plea  for  the  liberty  which  our  pupils  are  apt  to  think  exclusively 
American.    His  arguments  against  the  use  of  force  still  hold  good 
against  the  policy  of  conquest.    The  solid  good  sense  in  these  ar^- 
ments,  as  well  as  his  eloquent  reminder  that  the  deepest  ties  among 
peoples,  ^Minks  which  light  as  air  arc  strong  as  iron/'  are  ties  of 
respect  and  affection,  should  be  as  lamiliar  as  anything  in  our  native 
literature. 

A  genuine  pride  in  our  own  achievements  need  not  suffer  if  we 
Tlirect  our  pupils'  attention  in  this  way  to  what  writers  in  other 
lands  have  done.  Surely  no  American  will  care  less  for  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Laun(al  for  being  told  how  Victor  Hugo  taught  much  the 
same  ideal  in  Les  Miserables  and  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 
It  is  only  false  pride  that  can  not  endure  comparisons. 

A  true  pride  will  be  benefited  by  knowing  what  other  people  think 
about  us.    Jubt  because  America  has  so  much  to  give  mankind,  we 
want  to  know  how  our  gift  can  be  improved.    If  our  country  is  to 
become,  as  Daniel  Webster  said,  "a  vast  and  splendid  monument 
upon  which  the  world  may  gaze  in   admiration   forever,"  surely 
she  must  school  herself  to  improvement  without  ceasing.    For  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  recommend  to  our  boys  and  girls  books  on  America 
by  foreign  observers.    Bryce's  American  Commonwealth  has  justly 
won  a  place  for  itself.    The  introductory  word  breathes  a  specially 
admirable  spirit.    Letters  from  America,  by  Rupert  Brooke,  the  poet 
who  died  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  criticizes  some  of  our  short- 
comings, but  always  with  kindly  appreciation.    So  does  the  genial 
America  through  the  Eyes  of  an  Oriental  Diplomat,  by  Mr,  Wu  Ting 
Fang.    Other  useful  criticisms  will  be  found  in  G.  Lowes  Dickinson's 
Appearances,  and  John  G.  Brook's  collection  As  Others  See  Us. 

(j)  Democracy  rests  upon  excellence  in  character.    The  greatest 
wealth  of  our  country  is  the  moral  quality  of  her  citizens. 

The  lonjrer  on  this  earth  we  live 

And  weigh  the  various  quaUties  of  men, 
Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive 
•    Or  fitful  gifts  at  best  of  now  and  then* 
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The  more  we  fed  the  high,  steriy featured  l>eauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty, 

Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  praise. 
But  finding  amplest  recompense 
For  life's  ungarlanded  exi>enso 

In  work  done  squarely  and  un wasted  days. 

This  tribute  to  Washington  (in  Lowell's  Under  the  OKI  Elm) 
points  a  truth  so  simple  and  so  obvious  that  youth  may  sometimes 
overlook  its  fundamental  importance.  Democracy  is  rooted  in  moral 
excellence.  Character  is  at  cmce  its  chief  safeguard  and  its  sublimest 
hope.  There  is  need,  as  we  have  seen,  for  certain  external  recon- 
structions^ there  is  need  in  a  democracy  for  widespread  common- 
sense  and  far-seeing  intelligence  and  trained  ability  to  work  to- 
gether. But  these  are  only  instrument's.  Their  value  lies  in  what 
they  can  contribute  to  the  making  of  souls;  for  it  is  just  this  con- 
tribution to  a  nobler  type  of  living  that  give^s  a  nation  its  highest 
I'eason  for  being.  The  mission  of  America  among  the  nations  is  to 
show  what  splendid  types  of  human  personality  can  be  bred  under 
the  ideal  of  freedom.  Like  the  Roman  mother,  she  must  exhibit  as 
her  jewels  her  sons  and  daugliters. 

Concern,  then,  for  moral  character  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing to  be  annexed  to  other  features  of  citizenship  and  of  school 
life  as  one  might  add  a  room  or  a  wing  to  a  building.  It  is  to  be 
the  animating  breath  of  all  that  the  school  undertakes  to  do  for  our 
country.  The  greatest  wealth  of  the  nation  being  moral  personality, 
political  freedom  is  precious  as  a  way  of  increasing  that  weaUh  and 
elevating  its  quality. 

Without  tedious  moralizing,  literature  lessons  can  bring  this  fact 
home.  The  more  our  pupils  grow  in  the  power  of  sustained  reflec- 
tion, the  more  we  should  seek  to  have  them  reflect  upon  the  ethical 
principles  that  give  grandeur  to  the  ideal  of  freedom.  Every  ad- 
mirable American  life  is  a  guaranty  that  our  freedom  is  worth 
possessing.  Every  act  of  noble  self-reliance,  of  integrity,  of  self- 
discipline,  of  bravery,  of  generosity,  of  self-denying,  disinterested 
service,  is  one  more  step  toward  the  truest  of  all  freedoms,  the  libera- 
tion of  what  is  best  in  mankind  from  its  own  unworthy  enltingle- 
ments.  Our  literature  is  rich  in  beautiful  inspirations  to  this  end. 
Let  us  make  the  most  of  them.  In  the  service  of  American  ideals, 
"thought  kindling  itself  at  the  living  fire  of  thought"  has  miglity 
tasks  to  push  forward  and  magnificent  resources  to  bring  to  light. 
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NOTE. 


The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
corrent  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin. 
utber  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D,  C. 

This  number  of  the  record  immediately  follows  that  for  June,  1918, 
publication  having  been  suspended  during  July  and  August. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

ie06c  AMoeiation  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 
Proceedings  of  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting,  Atlanta,  6a.,  November 
16-16,  1917.  AtheuH,  <;a..  The  McGregor  co.  [1918?)  89p.  S\  (Ed- 
ward A.  Becbtel,  secretary.  New  Orleans,  La.) 

Contains :  1.  W.  A.  Webb :  Milton's  views  on  education  and  their  significance 
and  value  at  the  present  time,  p.  2S-88.  2.  B.  A.  Bechtel :  The  baccalaureate 
degree,  p.  SS-SO.  8.  W.  D.  Hooper :  Elective  courses  and  when  election  should 
begin,  p.  60-^.  4.  Bdwln  Greenlaw:  Required  work  in  literature  for  under- 
graduates, p.  66-64.  5.  H.  D.  Campbell:  An  experimental  development  of  a 
flexible  A.  B.  degree,  p.  60-60.  6.  K.  P.  Smith  :  The  degree  of  master  of  arts  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  p.  69-76. 

V^,  Connecticut  state  teachers'  association.  Report  of  prot-eediuKM  of  mid- 
winter meeting  .  .  .  Hartford.  February  15-16.  1918.  Hartford,  State 
board  of  education,  1918.  67p.  8\  (Connecticut  board  of  education. 
Coonecticut  bulletin  21.  series  1917-18) 
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1008.  Indiana  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  and  papers  ...     Ck 

ber  81-November  3,  1917,  Indianapolis.    414p.    8*.     (C.  O.   'WllUai 

secretary-treasurer,  Richmond,  Ind.) 

Contains:  1.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford:  The  nation  and  thp  pabllc  acbool 
the  present  crifda.  p.  89-^0.  2.  C.  A.  Wagner :  Education  for  all  the  p«H»ple 
the  time,  p.  60-71.  8.  A.  E.  WInshIp:  The  artiacial  versus  the  natural 
motivation,  p.  71-78.  4.  Mrs.  Cora  W.  Stf wart :  MoonllKht  school*,  p.  7ft- 
5.  T.  H.  Brlggs:  The  war  and  8e<*ondary  education,  p.  90-106.  6.  H.  W.  Potf 
The  rural  teacher  and  the  mastery  of  the  courne  of  study,  p.  148-68.  7.  Jj 
Griffith :  Mental  defectives  In  the  schools,  p.  171-79.  8.  C.  H.  Judd  :  Ada| 
tlon  of  the  elementary  curriculum  to  vocational  demands,  p.  179-96. 

1009.  Iowa  state  teachers'  association.     Proceeillngs  of  tl)e  sixty-third  finni 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Des  Bkloines,  Iowa«  November  1-3. 1917.  Des  M«»li 
[1918?]    218p.    8".     (Charles  F.  Pye,  secretary,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  > 

Contains:  1.  The  Junior  high  school,  p.  80-06.  2.  Eva  M.  Fleming  :^T«^eli 
for  the  schools  of  Iowa.  p.  07-60.  8.  A.  M.  Deyoe:  Making  an  Amvnrao. 
66-77.  3.  W.  L.  Harding:  Bchools  and  patriotism,  p.  77 -«6.  4.  H  H.  Beerlt^ 
The  spirit  of  the  schools,  p.  87-88.  0.  F.  A.  Welch :  Course  In  cltls«*D9blp 
public  schools,   p.  88-90.     6.  P.  W.   Dykema :  Community   muMtc,   p.    9&~U 

7.  M.  I.  Flagg:  Human  Interest  In  art  teaching,  p.  106-14.     8.  Essie  M.  H^vl 
The  school  lunch  as  a  project  In  teaching  cookery  In  the  elementary  8«*bo«»iA. 
119-24.    9.  P.   E.   McClenahan:  Cost  of  teaching   in   Iowa   high   schoola. 
127-81. 

1010.  Louisiana  teachers'  association.     Journal  of  the  proceedln^^  Htitl  n 

dresses  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  held  at  Baton  Roiige»  lA 
ApHl  4-6,  19ia    Southern  school  work.  6: 485-551,  June  191& 

Contains :  1.  C.  A.  Ives :  Effect  of  the  world  war  on  the  supply  of  teacb« 
In  Louisiana,  p.  004-7.    2.  C.  H.  Bean  :  Professionalism  among  teachers,  p.  5o7^ 

8.  D.  D.  Nye :  Education  and  music,  p.  017-20,  022.  4.  Dagny  Buirne :  Htai» 
ardizHtlon  In  the  schools  of  Louisiana,  p.  029,  031-32.  0.  A  M.  La  MesiM 
French  as  taught  In  the  camp,  p.  037-40. 

lOlL  Maryland  state  teachers'  association.  Fiftieth  annual  meeting  •  . 
Baltimore,  Md.,  November  26-28, 1917.  158  p.  S\  (Hugh  W.  Caldwel 
secretary,  Chesapeake  City,  Md.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  P.  Clazton:  Address  [Education  and  the  war]  p.  15-21 
.2.  T.  H.  Briggs:  The  war  and  secondary  education,  p.  26-34.  8.  David  Snedden 
Wantwl :  a  new  principle  o:  Metlu-d.  p.  34-36.  4.  W.  C*  Ruedlger :  The  splrl 
of  the  teaching  corps,  p.  87-46.  0.  C  A  Smith :  Americanliim,  p.  48-54.  i 
H.  L.  Smith :  The  American  teacuer  and  the  war.  p.  04-07.  7.  J.  A.  Nydcgger 
Rural  Schools  vs.  national  health,  p.  75-81.  8.  Ee  M.  Williamson  :  The  super 
vl8or*s  part  In  the  professional  growth  of  teachers,  p.  88-00.  9.  O.  M.  Fugle 
8ome  real  project  teaching,  p.  04-99.  10.  J.  H.  Apple:  tlow  may  the  relatloi 
between  the  State  and  Its  Kchuoiti  and  colleges  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane?  P 
100-16.  11.  Lula  J.  Townsend  :  The  value  of  an  Inventory  to  the  composttloi 
teachf r.  p.  118-22 ;  Discussion,  p.  122-23.  12.  Q.  M.  Galther :  Manual  training 
p.  137-43. 

1012.  Minnesota  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad< 
dresses  of  the  fifty-fifth  nnnuai  meeting  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
October  31-November  8,  1917.  Minneapolis,  Publlslied  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 1917.  192  p.  8*.  (E.  D.  Pennell,  secretary.  East  High  School 
Minneapolis,  Minn.) 

CoDtMlns:  1.  Henry  Clark  :  The  dlssatlsfled  teacher,  p.  34-39.  2.  P.O.  Blair: 
Frankenstein  and  modern  education,  p.  40-47.  3.  T.  E.  Flnegan  :  What  service 
shall  the  public  school  render,  p.  48'-03.  4.  P.  A.  Parsons:  The  function  of  art 
in  public  e<lucatlon.  p.  04-50.  0.  T.  E.  Flnegan :  New  York's  expedience  is 
recent  organization  of  Its  state  educational  department,  p.  78-78 ;  Diwuwilon, 
p.  78-81.  6  Maren  Michelet :  Libraries  as  a  help  to  language  studies,  p.  115-1*. 
7.  S.  H.  aark:  What  the  high  schools  should  do  In  presenting  the  posltloo  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Great  war,  p.  132-30.  8.  William  Noyes :  The  junior 
blgh  school  and  industrial  education,  p.  149-54.  9.  P.  W.  Dykema :  Slgnlfli-ant 
tendencies  in  public  school  music  to-day,  p.  162-68.  10.  8.  A  Challman: 
Hygienic  conditions  In  the  public  schools  of  Mlnnenota,  p.  169-73.  11.  C  a. 
Keene :  The  relation  of  physical  welfare  to  national  efficiency,  p.  178-78. 
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m  Vationml  edncation  ae»od>t<cm«  Department  of  superintendenoe.  At- 
lantic City  meeting,  February  25-MarrJi  2,  1918.  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional education  association,  2:649-744,  May  19ia 

Contains:  1.  CentimlliDg  tendencies  in  edncatlonai  administration — A.  Llmi- 
lailona  of  state  control  in  education  (by)  Payson  Smith,  p.  666-^9. — B.  The 
coaoty  as  a  unit  for  local  administration  [by]  A.  S.  Cook,  p.  660-73. — C.  The 
township  as  a  unit  for  local  adminlstratton  [by]  R.  B.  Tel  trick,  p.  67S-77.— D. 
Hoir  a  state  department  may  stimulate  local  initiative  and  increase  efficiency 
fby]  Q.  D.  Strayer.  p.  677-80;  Discussion,  p.  680-83.  2.  Opportunity  and  lead- 
ership in  American  education — A.  The  place  of  the  state  supported  and  man> 
ased  institution  [by]  B.  I.  Wheeler,  p.  684-87. — B.  The  place  of  the  educa- 
tional institution  for  women  [by]  Kathryn  8.  McLiean.  p.  687-00. — C.  The 
place  of  the  educational  foundation  [by]  Clyde  Furst,  p.  601-05. — D.  The 
Tlew  of  the  entire  situation  from  the  outside  [by]  D.  C.  Seits.  p.  60&-06.  8. 
Report  of  the  committee  on  economy  of  time  in  elementary  education,  p.  696-702. 
4.  W.  H.  Kllpatrlck:  The  problem-project  attack  in  organisation,  subject- 
natter,  and  teacher,  p.  704-7.  S.  C.  N.  Kendall:  School  practice  as  affected 
Wj  the  reports  of  the  committee  on  economy  of  time.  p.  707-0.  6.  Report  of 
commission  on  administrative  legislation,  p.  711-24.  7.  The  report  of  com- 
mittee on  cooperation  of  boards  of  education,  p.  720-28.  8.  National  responsi- 
Mlity  for  education  of  the  colored  people — A.  The  status  of  negro  education 
[by]  Kelly  Miller,  p.  731-84. — B.  The  nation's  responsibility  to  the  South  for 
megro  education  [by]  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  p.  734-^.— C.  The  nations  respon- 
sibility to  itself  for  negro  education  and  Its  constitutional  power  to  render  aid 
thereto  [by]  Isaac  Fisher,  p.  788-42;  Discussion,  p.  742-44.  9.  F.  I.  Cooper: 
Standardisation  of  schoolhonse  planning  and  construction,  p.  745-62.  10. 
H.  N.  MacCracken:  Work  and  scope  of  the  Junior  Red  cross,  p.  753-56.  11. 
Al>by  P.  Iceland:  Scouting  education  for  girls,  p.  756-60.  12.  F.  L.'Keeler: 
Tbe  new  responsibilities  and  opportunities  which  the  war  situation  has  brought 
•o  the  state  department  and  the  schools,  p.  760-65 ;  Discussion,  p.  765-66.  13. 
M.  P.  Shawkey :  How  shall  we  conduct  the  tlirift  campaign  00  as  to  cause  it  to 
attain  Its  maximum  efTectlyeness,  p.  766-69.  14.  J.  H.  Bin  ford :  Standardis- 
ing the  small  country  school,  p.  772-75.  15.  M.  S.  H.  Unger:  The  county  aa 
a  anlt  of  organisation,  p.  775-79.  16.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Hayes:  Rural  school  as  a 
social  center,  p.  779-82.  17.  B.  C.  Hartwell :  Financing  the  public  schools,  p. 
782-84.  18.  J.  D.  Shoop:  Why  the  cost  of  public  education  Is  constantly 
Increasing,  p.  784-80.  19.  O.  D.  Strayer:  Educating  the  public  to  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  tbe  sclu>ol,  p.  78(^-89.  20.  F.  W.  Ballou :  Bffldent  finance  for  the 
dty  school  system,  p.  790-98 ;  Discussion,  p.  793-95.  21^  Leadership  as  found 
today  in  Instruction  In  Interprpting  the  curriculum — I.  In  the  superintendent 
[by]  Z.  C.  Thombnrg,  p.  795-97;  II.  In  principals  and  supervisors  [by]  R.  Ol 
Stoops,  p.  800-808.  22.  Bmest  Horn :  How  leadership  In  making  new  adjust- 
ments in  education  must  be  provided,  p.  805-8.  28.  Milton  Bennion :  Direct 
instruction  In  citizenship  In  the  high  school,  p.  809-12.  24.  Laura  M.  Smith: 
Thrift  In  relation  to  public  schools,  p.  815-18.  25.  War  problems — A.  Economy 
sf  time — a  twelve  months'  school,  divided  into  four  quarters  [by]  F.  E.  Palmer, 
p.  818-22;  B.  Conservation  of  resources — school  savings  banks  and  thrift  edu- 
cation [by]  Arvle  Bldred.  p.  822-26;  C  Increast  food  production — home  garden- 
ing [by]  B.  C.  Sherman,  p.  826-29;  D.  A  practical  program  of  patriotic  iuHtruc- 
tlon  [by]  F.  G.  Blair,  p.  82»-82.  26.  Grace  Abbott:  Enforcement  of  the  United 
States  child  labor  law.  p.  834-88.  27.  J.  W.  Davis:  The  need  of  a  continuing 
tensns  of  children  of  school  age.  p.  842-45.  28.  B.  N.  Clopper:  Causes  of 
absence  from  rural  schools,  p.  845-48.  29.  Physical  welfare  work  with  school 
children  In  war  time — A.  Tbe  vital  necessity  of  physical  training  for  tbe  coun- 
try boy  and  girl  [by]  D.  A.  Sargent,  p.  854-67 ;  B.  Principles  underlying  mini- 
mum essentials  of  exercises,  [by]  W.  A.  Stecher.  p.  858-60. 

VAi  Hew  Jersey  state  teachers'  association.  Annual  report  and  proceedings 
of  the  63d  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December 
27-29,  1917.  Trenton,  N.  J..  MncCrelllsh  &  Quigley  co.,  1918.  212  p. 
8*.    (H.  J.  Neal,  secretary,  PhlUlpsburg,  N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  Etta  V.  Leighton:  The  boy  and  tbe  book,  p.  88-43.  2.  David 
Snedden  :  Real  vs.  sham  efficiency,  p.  43-54.  8.  David  Snedden  :  The  high  school 
of  1925.  p.  55-60.  4.  A.  D.  Dean :  Our  schools  in  war  and  after,  p.  61-65 ;  Dls- 
cuKslon  I  by]  W.  A.  O'Leary.  p.  65-67.  5.  T.  D.  Wood  :  The  philosophy  of  physi- 
cal training,  p.  67-75.  6.  Z.  E.  Scott :  Tbe  spirit  of  physical  training,  p.  75-80. 
7.  A.  N.  Chandler :  More  money  for  schools  and  pensions,  p.  80-83.  8.  Report  of 
committee  on  educational  progress,  p.  84-88. 
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1015.  South  Dakota  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  thirty-flftti 
annual  session  .  .  .  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  November  26-28,  1917.  Aber- 
deen, S.  D.  [1918?]  287  p.  8*.  (A.  H.  Seymour,  secretary.  Aberdeen. 
S.  D.) 

CoDtainfi :  1.  W.  E.  Johnson :  Making  education  definite,  p.  24-35.  2.  L.  I>. 
Coffman :  Democracy  and  education,  p.  30-44.  3.  C.  H.  Lugg :  State  tupeiin- 
tendent'B  annual  address  [The  American  public  school],  p.  45-50.  4.  i«.  M. 
Whipple:  How  to  attend  and  never  forget,  p,  51-CO.  6.  8.  A.  Courtis:  Address 
(on  educational  tests)  p.  60-65.  6.  L.  D.  Coffman :  The  value  of  educational 
measurements,  p.  80-86.  7.  Edward  Von  Ruscben  :  The  public  schools  as  related 
to  the  making  of  criminals,  p.  106-0.  8.  W.  D.  Schermerhorn :  The  grant-ln-al<1 
system  of  education  in  Drltlsh  India,  with  suggestions  as  to  practical  bearing 
on  American  problems,  p.  113-15.  0.  0.  M.  Whipple :  The  problem  of  the  feeble- 
minded, p.  138-46.  10.  L.  A.  Fell :  Finding  the  superintendent,  p.  150-^5. 
11.  J.  C.  TJaden:  The  seating  problem,  p.  180-02.  12.  E.  L.  Hunt:  Utermry 
appreciation  In  high  school,  p.  235-40. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

lOlC.  Ballou,  Frank  W.  [Address]  on  the  retirement  of  Superintendent  Frank- 
lin B.  Dyer.    School  and  society,  8 :  135-39,  August  8, 19W. 

Read  Ix^fore  the  teachers'  organisation  of  the  city  at  a  luncheon  given  at  tbe 
Ilotel  Somerset.  Boston,  on  June  22,  1018. 

A  brief  review  of  the  educational  work  of  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  giving  particular 
attention  to  his  administrative  work  In  Boston,  Mass. 

1017.  Benoist,  Antoine.     L'oeuvre  de  Llard.     Revue  p^dagoglque,  72 :  157-03. 

March  lOia 

CoxTCNTn. — I.  Les  ann^ea  d'apprentlssage. — II.  Llard  k  la  direction  d« 
Tenselgnement  suptfrieur. — III.  Llard  vlce-recteur. 

1018.  Bloss,  W.  Escott.    The  rise  of  the  great  public  schools.    School  guardian. 

43:98-101,  122-24,  March,  April  1918. 

By  the  same  author:  Grammar  schools  and  classical  teaching— a  hlttorloal 
retrospect     School  guardian,  43:202-5,  July  1018. 

1019.  The  election  of  William  H.  Maxwell  as  city  superintendent  of  schools 

emeritus,  the  city  of  New  Yorlc.    New  York,  Printed  by  the  boys  of  the 
Vocational  school.  Fifth  avenue  and  138th  street.  lOia    70  p.    8*. 

1020.  Gh>od,  Harry  O.    Benjamin  Rush  and  his  services  to  American  education. 

Berne,  liid..  Witness  press  [1018]     283  p.    12'. 
Bibliography:  p.  [2501-275. 

102L  Jackson,  Oeorffe  L.     The  privilege  of  education ;  a  history  of  Its  exten- 

tenslon.BoBton,  R.  (J.  Badger  [1018]     143  p.     12*. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

UNITED  STATES. 

1022.  Boodin,  J.  E.    Education  for  democracy.    School  and  society,  7 :  724-31, 

June  22,  1918. 

8poaks  of  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  Germany  In  training  our  children  for 
democracy.  Says  that  German  autocracy  has  used  everj  content  subject  of  th« 
curriculum  to  Impress  upon  the  youth  Its  ideals  of  power  and  expansion.  We 
should  teach  the  various  subjects  from  the  point  of  view  of  democracy. 

1023.  Bradford,  Mary  C.     Building  the  new  civilization.    School  and  society, 

8:  70-72,  July  20,  1918. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  National  education  association,  Plttsbargh, 
July  1.  1018. 

1024.  Dewey,  Henry  B.     Problems  of  the  educational  publisher.     American 

school  boanl  Journal,  67:  35-30,  83,  July  1918. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Dopartment  of  educational  pobUcatloaa  of  the 
National  education  association.  February  28,  1018. 
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1085.  Flxiii€7»  Boss  L.  Education  and  the  reconstruction.  School  and  society, 
8:11-17,  July  G,  1918. 

Says.  In  conclusion,  that  as  soon  as  possible  we  sbould  deyelop  some  adequate 
agency  for  the  leadership  of  educational  reconstruction.  Suj^gests  that  the 
National  education  association  take  up  this  problem  with  a  view  to  providing 
such  an  agency  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  education. 

1020.  HumoDism  and  democrney.  I'npopular  review,  10 :  114-26,  July-Sep- 
tember 1918. 

A  criticism  of  educational  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

1027.  Judd,  Charles  Hubbard.     Democracy  and  American  schools.     Chicago, 

111.,  The  rniversity  of  Chicago  press  [1918]  15  p.  8^  (The  University 
of  Chicago  war  papers,  no.  7) 

1028.  The  evolution  of  a  democratic  school  system.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]  Ix.  119  p.  12".  (Riverside 
educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

An  effort  to  bring  out  explicitly  some  of  the  justifications  for  the  reorganiza- 
tions of  the  American  school  which  are  now  under  way.  Gives  particular  ap- 
proval to  the  junior  high  school  movement.  Traces  the  Illogical  break  between 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  borrowing  from  the  Prussian  eight-year 
common  school  system.  Becommcods  production  of  textbooks  specially  adapted 
to  junior  high  school  use. 

1020.  KacCracken,  John  H.  A  ne^  era  in  education.  Independent,  95 :  198-94, 
203.  August  10,  lOia 

Describes  the  efforts  to  coordinate  the  demands  of  Government  upon  education. 
Crystal llsation  of  educational  opinion  in  favor  of  a  National  department  of  ' 
education. 

1090.  Kassachusetts.  Board  of  education.  Report  on  investigation  reganling 
establishing  schools  in  county  Jails  and  houses  of  correction.  January 
1018.  Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1918. 
45  p.    8*. 

1081.  Monroe,  PanL    Further  consideration  of  Prussia  and  our  schools.    School 

and  society,  7 :  601-94,  June  15,  1918. 

Refutes  the  arguments  that  appeared  in  an  article  on  Prussia  and  our  schools 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Bepublic,  claiming  that  the  great  educational  move- 
ment of  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  fruit 
of  Prussian  autocracy,  etc. 

Professor  Charles  11.  Judd  answers  Professor  Monroe  in  School  and  society 
for  June,  p.  751-54,  under  the  title  "Shall  we  continue  to  imitate  Pru»8ia?' 
Professor  Monroe  replies  under  the  title  Shall  we  continue  to  advocate  reforms 
by  false  arguments?  in  School  and  society,  September  7,  p.  290-04. 

1082.  Kational  education  association.    A  national  program  for  education.    A 

statement  issued  by  the  National  e<lucatlon  association  commission  on 
the  emergency  in  education  and  the  program  for  readjustment  during 
and  after  the  war.  Washington,  1918.  27  p.  8^.  (Commission  series, 
no.  1) 

Contents:  I.  The  nature  of  the  present  crisis  faced  by  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States. — II.  The  preparation,  supply,  and  compensation  of  teach- 
ers.— III.  The    importance   and    needs    of    rural    education. — IV.  A    complete 
program  of  physical  and  health  education. — V.  Problems  of  Immigrant  education 
\  and  adult  Illiteracy. — VI.  Compulsory  continuation  schools. — VII.  The  crratlon 

of  a  National  department  of  education  and  the  extension  of  national  cooperation 
with  the  states  in  strengthening  the  public  schools. 

\  1038.  Bochester,  Minn.  Board  of  education.  Rochester  public  schools,  Roches- 
ter, Minnesota.  Report  of  the  Board  of  education  1912-1918.  [Roches- 
ter, Minn.,  Schmidt  printing  co.,  1918]  208  p.  front.,  illus.,  plates, 
diagrs,    8*. 

Constitutes  a  survey  of  the  Rochester  Rchools 
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1034.  Boscoe,  Frank.    An  Englishman  at  the  N.  E.  A.    Nation,  107 :  62-63,  July 

20,  1918. 

Writer,  a  British  representative  at  tbe  conference,  says :  "  Freshness  of  view 
and  alertness  of  mind  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  conventioii.'* 
Giyes  a  r^sum^  of  the  discussions. 

1035.  Bussell,  James  Earl.    Education  for  democracy*    Teachers  college  recorvl, 

19:219^28,  May  1918. 

Address  before  tbe  Alumni  association  of  Teachers  college,  February  22,  1018. 

1036.  St.  Louis,  Mo.     School  survey.    Survey  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Board  of  education,  1917.    7  v.    12*. 

Director  of  the  survey :  Charles  H.  Judd. 

Contents. — Vol.  I. — 1.  General  statement,  by  C.  H.  Judd ;  2.  Administration 
and  organization,  by  H.  C.  Morrison;  3.  Appointment  of  teachers  and  teacher 
training,  by  C.  H.  Judd.  Vol.  II. — 1.  Non-promotions  and  two-quarter  proooo- 
tlons  in  the  elementary  schools,  by  C.  H.  Judd ;  2.  Observations  of  elem<»ntarj 
school  instruction,  by  O.  A.  Mirick;  8.  The  curriculum  situation,  by  J.  F.  Bob- 
bitt ;  4.  Reading,  by  W.  8.  Gray ;  5.  Arithmetic,  by  C.  H.  Judd ;  6.  Handwritinic, 
by  F.  N.  Freeman;  7.  Special  schools,  by  W.  F.  Dearborn.  Vol.  III. — Hl^b 
schools,  by  A.  B.  Meredith.  Vol.  IV. — Finances,  by  H.  O.  Rugg.  Vol.  V. — 1.  Con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  by  W.  R.  McCornack ;  2.  Hygiene  of  school  build- 
ings, by  F.  B.  Dresslar;  3.  Use  of  elementary  and  high  school  class  rooms,  by 
8.  O.  Hartwell.  Vol.  VI. — 1.  Music,  by  J.  B.  Cragun ;  2.  Drawing,  by  F.  H. 
Daniels ;  8.  Physical  education,  by  G.  W.  Ehler.  Vol.  VII. — 1.  Child  accoontlnff 
and  attendance,  by  H.  C.  Morrison ;  2.  Medical  inspection,  by  B.  A.  Peterson. 

Vol.  VI  not  yet  published. 

J037.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Survey  commission.  Report  of  a  survey  of  the  school 
system  of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota.  [St  Paul,  1917]  962  p.  lllus.,  fold. 
plates,  tables.    8*. 

Authorized  by  tbe  City  council  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  February  16,  1917. 

Survey  commisalon:  George  D.  Btrayer,  chairman;  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  C.  A. 
Prosser. 

1088.  Schoolmasters'  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.     Unpatriotic 

teaching  In  public  schools.  The  facts  concerning  the  transfer  and  dia* 
missal  of  some  teachers  of  the  DeWltt  Clinton  high  school.  New  York 
City,  American  defense  society,  Inc.,  1918.   39  p.    12^ 

A  report  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Schoolmasters*  association  of  New 
York  and  vicinity. 

1089.  Toward  the  new  education.    The  case  against  autocracy  In  our  public 

schools.  (Being  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Schoolmasters* 
association  of  New  York  and  vicinity  and  The  American  defense  society, 
entitled,  "  Unpatriotic  teaching  in  public  schools.**)  [New  York]  Teach- 
ers* union  of  the  City  of  New  York  [1918]     164  p.    8". 

1040.  Vincent,  George  E.    The  Rockefeller  foundation.    A  review  of  Its  war 

work,  public  health  activities,  and  medical  education  projects  In  1917. 
New  York,  1918.    47  p.    lllus.    8*. 

1041.  West,  Andrew  F.    The  Immortal  conflict.    School  and  society,  8 :  31-35, 

July  13,  1918. 

Delivered  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  National  education  association  In 
Pittsburgh,  July  4,  1918. 

Says  the  school's  part  In  the  Immortal  conflict  is  the  struggle  against  igno- 
rance. Discusses  briefly  formal  discipline,  election  of  studies,  vocational  edn* 
cation,  and  exclusive  nationaUsm  in  culture. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.    . 

1042.  Besch,    £mile.      Le   lyc6e   et    T^cole   primaire.     Revue    unlversltalre, 

27:324-39,  May  1918. 

Discusses  tbe  relations  between  elementary  and  secondary  education  is 
France. 
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HNS.  Voffht,  Harold  W.  A  survey  of  education  in  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan, Canada.  A  report  to  tiie  government  of  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan .  .  .  Regina,  J.  W.  Reid,  King's  printer,  19ia    183  p.    8*". 

1CM4.  Xalm»  Ida.    An  appeal  to  American  returned  students.    Millard's  reviev; 
of  the  far  east  (Shanghai,  China),  5: 131-34,  June  22,  1918. 
Advice  to  Chinese  students  educated  In  the  United  States. 

1046.  Letting  down  the  English  schools.  School  and  society,  7:74(M2,  June 
28.  Ifil8. 

From  the  London  Nation. 

Shows  the  war's  effect  on  education  in  Bngland. 

1046.  HoConaugby,  James  L.    Germany's  educational  failure.    School  review, 

26:41^22.  June  1918. 

Criticises  the  German  school  system  as  undemocratic.  It  fosters  the  caste 
system.    It  is  a  state-centrallsed  system  that  is  used  for  a  most  pernicious  end. 

1047.  Ptoiat,    MUx.      La    guerre  et   les   pMagogues.     Revue   pMagogique, 

72:315-22.  May  1918. 

The  article  concludes  that  the  experience  of  the  war  has  not  discredited  the 
French  methods  of  education.  The  war  has  found  France  In  progress,  and  jio 
necessity  Is  so  f^r  apparent  for  changing  the  directive  principles  of  her  peda^ 
gogy. 

1048.  Peck,  Harvey  W.    Hun  and  humanist    Sewanee  review,  26 :  358-64,  July 

19ia 

Says :  **  The  emphasis  placed  by  the  Germans  on  detaUed  facts  to  the  ezdu- 
sion  of  generalizations  and  the  cultivation  of  judgment  .  .  .  has  contributed 
toward  their  InabiUty  to  know  either  themselves  or  others.*'  Describes 
German  scholarship. 

1049.  Boscoe,  Frank.      Educational  reconstruction  in  England.     School  and 

society,  8 :164-66,  August  10, 1918. 

Summary  of  an  address  of  the  British  representative  given  at  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 

Child  neglect  in  Bngland — ^why  a  bill  Is  wanted  and  what  the  bUI  proposes. 

lOSa .    The  English  education  biU.    Nlitlon,  107 :  90-91,  July  27,  1918. 

An  Interesting  review  of  educational  conditions  in  Bngland  and  a  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  the  education  bill. 

1061.  Wella,  H.  O.  The  education  of  Joan  and  Peter.  New  republic,  vol.  15-16, 
nos.  192-201,  July  6-September  7,  1918,  10  instalments. 

A  comment  in  the  form  of  a  novel  on  modem  education  In  Bngland. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

1052.  Beesley,  Thomas  Qninn.  The  problems  ahead.  Catholic  educational 
review,  16:32-40,  June  1918. 

The  schools  and  the  war.  Discusses  such  problems  as*  teachers'  salaries  and 
the  shortage  of  teachers,  the  education  of  Immigrants,  training  in  dtlcenship,  etc. 

1068.  Brown,  Charles  A.  Address  of  the  president  of  the  Alabama  educational 
association,  Birmingham  meeting,  March  28-30,  1918.  Educational  ex- 
change, 33:14-18,  May  1918. 

How  the  schools  can  help  win  the  war. 

1054.  Hill,  Clyde  M.  and  Avery,  John  M.    The  war  book.    [Moutpelier]  State 

of  Vermont,  State  board  of  education,  1918.    106  p.    8*. 

1055.  Johnsoni  C.  V.     School  administration  and  the  war.     School  index, 

4:308-9,  June  7,  1918. 

Paper  read  before  the  Cincinnati  schoolmasters  club,  May  11,  1918. 

European  mlstalces.  Juvenile  delinquency,  farm  work  for  children,  the  situa- 
tion in  this  country,  etc. 

1066.  Xolbe,  Parke  B.  War  work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  education. 
School  and  society,  7 :  606-«.  May  25,  1918. 

The  stimulation  of  patriotic  endeayor,  the  furtherance  of  ii>ternatlonal  rela- 
tions, and  the  study  of  war  conditions  in  American  schools. 
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1067.  Ling,  Pinff.     The  piihlH*  schools  and  food  conservation.     Peda^oglM 
seminaiTf  25:101-210,  June  1018. 

Bhowi  how  food  conservatloii  can  bo  tancbt  to  Adraatago  In  coDDoctton  with 
geography,  current  events,  English,  aritbmetic,  physiology  and  hygleDe,  and 
home  economics,  and  tellr  how  the  schools  can  extend  their  Inflarnce  to  ths 
homes  through  canning  woriL  In  the  community,  food  demonstrations,  ete. 

1058. School  children  and  food  production.     Pedagogical  seminary. 

25:103-00,  June  1018. 

After  giving  typlcnl  examples  of  what  some  states  have  done  In  school  and 
home  gardens,  the  writer  talces  up  the  subject  of  school  children  and  farm  worfc« 
discussing  such  topics  as  age-limit,  scholarship  requirements,  demand  for  farm 
labor,  training  children  for  farm  woric,  educational  value  of  farm  work,  ete. 

1050.  Marty,  Henri.      L*(^dueateur  nux  armies.     Education,  10:25-33,  Blarch 
1018. 

Writer  says  that  the  educator  in  military  service  has  acquired  notions  of 
order,  authority,  and  reFpoDsibllity  which  should  be  applied  in  his  prof  anal  nn 
after  the  war,  for  the  improvement  of  the  French  schools. 

1000.  Pasadena,  CaL    High  schooL    The  war  and  America.    Part  I-III,  Feb- 
•  runrj'-Aprll  1018.     Sacramento,  California  state  printing  office,  lOlS. 

8v.     12*.      (California.     State  board  of  education.     Bulletin   24,  pt 
I-III) 

CoxTBNTS. — I.    Introd.  war  citizenship  lessons. — IT.  Problems  of  finance,  food 
and  clothing. — III.  Government  and  schools  in  war  time. 
lOGl.  Bogers,  Boswell  W.    Our  high  scbools  in  war  time.    Mississippi  edoca* 
tlonal  advance,  8:  fS-lll    June  1018. 

Uow  the  high  schools  may  be  used  In  war  time. 

1002.  Siek,  Horace.     War  work — an  important  link  in  the  educative  prooetft. 

Trninlnff  school  quarterly,  5: 141-43,  September  1018, 
What  the  war  has  done  to  vitalize  the  course  of  stwiy. 

1003.  Strayer,  George  D.     Plan  to  meet  emergency  In  schools  due  to  the  war. 

Crentinn  of  National  department  of  eilucatlon  dlscu$^sed  by  bead  of 
Association — Better  pay  for  teachers  advocated.     New  York  Timet, 
July  21.  1918. 
Bcprioted. 

1004. .  T^be  war  savings  campaign  in  tbe  public  schools.    American  review 

of  reviews,  58 :  lCO-71,  Aujcrust  1918. 

Boys  that  one  of  the  great  gnlna  that  is  to  come  to  America  on  account  of  tbt 
war  Is  tbe  development  of  a  more  thrifty  people. 

1005.  Teacblnjr,  vol.  4,  no.  1,  April  1918.     (ITie  school  and  the  war) 

Contnlnrf:  1.  P.  P.  Claxton :  Educatloo  during;  the  wnr.  p.  0-12.  2.  W.  V. 
Rrws:  Eilucation  In  war  time — and  after,  p.  12-13.  8.  C.  F.  Hrott :  The  school 
and  tbe  wnr.  p.  14-15.  4.  Arthur  Cupper:  8chools  the  foundation  for  drmoc- 
mcy.  p.  1&-10.  0.  Emerson  Carry:  The  effort  of  the  wnr  on  schools,  p.  IIJ-IT. 
C.  IMnctlcnl  sugiroKtiuDs  for  war  service  work  In  schooU.  p.  17-40.  7.  Teachers' 
directory  for  patriotic  service,  p.  45-47.  8.  War  activities  In  Kansaa  acbooU 
p.  4S-04. 

lOCO.  Wright,  Robert  H.    The  place  of  public  education  in  the  present  world 
crisis.    Trnlnlnp  school  qunrterly,  5:130-40,  St»ptpmher  1918. 

Commencement  address  delivered  at  the  Eastern  Carolina  teachers  trainlflf 
schooL 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1007.  Armani,  Tarqulnlo.     Le  baf^l  (lella  cultura  In  una  questlone  dl  rifomift- 

lllvlsta  i>e<lagn>dca.  11 :  2S9-305,  May-June  lOia 

1008,  Caldwell,   Otis  W.     An  exi>erimental   school.     Education,  83:001-705. 

Mny  1918. 

Work  of  the  Lincoln  school  descrihed. 
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ion.  <auurter%  W.  W*  The  inadequacy  of  principles  of  teaching.  Educational 
adminiBtration  and  supervision.  4: 21&.2L  AfiriX  191& 

lOTOi  Ctanrio,  Sranoeeca.  Sul  concetto  dl  cultura.  Rivlsta  pedajioglca, 
11 :  306-21.  May-June  101& 

ICnX  Cooper,  I^ane.    Two  views  of  education.     8ewanee  review,  26:838-C0, 

July  lOia 

CoDtraits  the  Tlewa  of  John  Calvin  and  Jean  Jacques  Rootoean — phUosophlcal, 
reUglooSy  and  educational.    Has  something  to  say  on  the  teaching  of  the  classics. 

1072.  I>onn6U7,  Francis  P.  Lack  of  unity  in  modem  education.  America, 
19: 437-^39.  August  10,  1918. 

Shows  the  evils  of  excessive  specialization  in  school  work  and  advocates  the 
centering  of  attention  on  expression  as  the  chief  purpose  of  language  study  from 
the  early  grades  up  to  the  first  years  of  college,  subordinating  the  rest  of  the 
course  to  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking. 

10T8.  BUot,  Charles  W.    The  mo<lern  school.    Education,  38: 659-67,  May  19ia 
Work  and  ideals  of  the  Lincoln  school  described. 

1074.  Orabo,  Carl  H.    Education  for  democratic  leadership.    American  Journal 

of  Bociolopy,  23:  763-78,*  Mny  1918. 

Says  that  the  aim  of  education  should  be  "  to  strengthen  by  the  study  of 
present  Institutions,  political  and  economic,  the  Idea  that  these  may  incn^as- 
In^ly  be  altered  in  conformity  to  better  ideals  as  we  become  intelligent  and  un- 
•rlflsh." 

1075.  Judd,  Charles  Hubbard.    Introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  education. 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Glnn  and  company  [1918]    xil,  333  p.    12*. 
1070.  Krebs,  Henjry  C.    Being  a  good  teacher.    Philadelphia,  New  York  [etc.] 
Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  inc.  [1018]    153  p.    lO*. 

1077.  Bhorey,  PauL     "  The  nio<lern  school."    Education,  38 :  068-84,  May  lOia 
A  reply  to  Dr.  Eliot's  article  in  same  number  of  Education. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

10T8.  Dmmmond,  Margaret.  The  dawn  of  mind;  an  introduction  to  child 
psycliology.    Loudon,  E.  Arnold,  1918.    170  p.    front.    12*. 

1079.  Hag-Hellmuth,  H.  von.  A  study  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child.  Psy- 
choanolytlc  review,  5:201-322,  July  1918. 

Continued  from  preceding  number.    DiscusBes  leasonins  of  the  chUd. 

lOGO.  Jastrow,  Joseph.  Tlie  psychology  of  conviction,  a  study  of  beliefs  nnd 
attitudes.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Midlin  company,  1918. 
887  p.    8*. 

The  l>ook  asks  how  far  our  convictions,  which  are  born  of  emotion  ond  nur- 
turfd  by  ruoventlon.  can  be  modified  or  controllcMl  by  reason.  Among  the  chap- 
ter* are  tho  fulluwlng :  The  democratic  suspicion  of  education,  p.  218-45 ;  The 
feminine  mind,  p.  280-32S. 

1051.  Kin^,  Irving.     Further  data  on  the  magnitude  and  rate  of  changes  in 

adolescence.    Educational  review,  5C:  19-27,  June  1918; 

A  study  based  on  data  obtained  from  880  college  students  mostly  Juniors  and 
seniors,  303  women  aod'S3  men. 

1052.  Knowlson,  Thomas  Sharper.    OrlRlnnllty.  a  popular  study  of  the  creative 

njln<l.    London,  T.  W.  Laurie,  ltd.,  1917.    304  p.    8". 

Author  sa^'s  that  in  order  to  inquire  Into  the  nature  of  originality  we  must 
study  the  nature  of  genius,  which  Is  mind  working  on  Its  own  hl;;ber  planes, 
and  thus  has  a  natural  history  ns  well  as  natural  laws  of  operation.  It  Is  |k>8- 
sllde  to  study  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  originality  by  meanM  of  the  ac- 
cepted truths  of  psychology,  biology,  physical  geography,  and  sociology.  The 
lMM»k  1  Deludes  chapters  on  Defective  home  training,  False  education,  and  the 
Lack  of  a  science  of  reading. 
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1068.  Komhaoser,  Arthur  W.    The  economic  standing  of  parents  and  the  Intel- 

ligence* of  their  children.    Joom^  of  educational  psychology,  0 :  150--64, 
March  19ia 

^^One  thoasand  school  cblldreh  were  grouped  Into  three  cUssea  according  tm 
tbelr  adTuncement  In  school,  and  the  economic  status  of  their  parents  was  de- 
duced from  the  possession  or  lack  of  a  telephone.  The  correlation  between 
school  advancement  and  possession  of  a  telephone  was  0.01." 

1084.  Morcerf,  Bobert.    Education  by  association.    Journal  of  the  Assodatloii 

of  collegiate  alumnae,  11 :  631-87,  June  1018. 

The  development  of  a  normal  boy  who  did  not  go  to  school  till  be  bad  pa—ed 
bis  sixteenth  birthday. 

1085.  Terman,  Lewis  M.  and  Wagner,  Dorothy.    Intelligence  quotients  of  68 

children  in  a  California  orphanage.    Journal  of  delinquency,  8 :  115-21« 
May  1918. 

1066.  Thomson,  Margaret.  The  adolescent  and  the  schools.  English  Journal, 
7:883-87,  June  1918. 

1087.  Waddle,  Charles  W.     Introduction  td  child  psychology.    Bqstcm,  New 

York  [etc]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]    317  p.    12*. 
Bibliography  at  end  of  most  of  the  chapters. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1088.  Anderson,  C.  J.    The  use  of  the  Woody  scale  for  diagnostic  pnrposeiL 

Elementary  school  journal,  18: 770-81,  June  1918. 

ResQlts  of  a  study  In  mblcb  the  Woody  scale  In  dlTlslon  was  used,  both  la 
rating  the  dlylslon  work  of  pupils  and  In  ascertaining  what  kind  of  errors  popUa 
make  In  division.    Illustrated  with  graphs. 

1069.  Bagster-CoUins,  E.  W.    A  brief  study  showing  the  relation  between  the 

vocabulary  and  the  treatment  of  the  annotated  reading  test    Modem 
language  journal,  2 :  341-61,  May  19ia 

1090.  Bell,  J.  Carleton.  A  test  In  first  year  chemistry.  Journal  of  educational 
psychology,  9 :  199-209,  April  1918. 

A  preliminary  account  of  this  study  was  read  before  the  Chemistry  aectloa 
of  the  Central  sPROclatlon  of  teacbern  of  school  science  and  msthematlcs  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December  1,  1917,  and  appears  in  the  May  number  of  Bchool 
science  and  mathematics. 

1001.  Bliss,  Don  C.  Methods  and  standards  for  local  school  surveys;  with  In- 
troduction by  George  Drayton  Strayer.  Boston,  New  York  [etcl  D.  O. 
Heath  &  co.  [1918]    xxiv,  264  p.    12'. 

1092.  .     Standard  tests  and  a  basal  method  of  teaching  reading.     E21e- 

mentary  school  journal,  18 :  795-^1,  June  1918. 

1003.  Bovet,  Pierre.     Le  rendement  de  T^cole — ^pourquoi  nous  ne  sommes  pas 

encore  &  m^me  de  le  mesurer.     ftducntlon.  10: 13-24,  March  1918. 

By  the  director  of  the  Institut  J.-J.  Bousseau  at  Geneva,  the  **achoOl  of 
educational  sciences."  A  paper  introductory  to  a  description  of  the  worit  ef 
the  school, 

1004.  Cotton,  CarL    The  results  of  some  cloasroom  measurements,    Blementary 

8(h(M)l  Journal,  1S:S()-J-<J,  June  IDIS. 

Work  of  the  Tarlous  grades  in  Portsmouth,  N.  n.,  schools,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  elgbth  inclusive,  was  measured  in  the  four  fontlamentals  of  arithmetic; 
spelling,  writing,  and  composition  and  reading  during  November  and  Decembar, 
1917,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1818. 
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lOOOw  ConrtlB,  8.  A.     The  measurement  of  hi^  school  mathematics.    School 
sdence  and  mathematics,  18:507-26,  June  1918. 

1006^  Gray,  C.  Trumaxu  .  A  comparison  of  two  types  of  learning  by  means  of  a 
snbstltntlon.     Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9:143-58,  March 

191& 

**  Gr«y^  nibictltatloii  test  is  constnicted-  accordlDg  to  a  rational  plan.  Tlie 
qnection  considered  is  what  dllTerenceB  in  learning  are  noticeable  in  sobjects 
who  know  the  plan  and  work  in  accordance  with  It,  as  compared  with  those 
who  are  unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  plan  and  form  their  associations  in  a 
purely  mechanical  fashion."  ^  ^ 

WSfl.  Ide,  Gladys  O.   The  Witmer  formboard  and  cylinders  as  tests  for  children 
two  to  six  years  of  age.    Psychological  clinic,  12 :  65-88,  May  15, 1918. 
Writer  says :  **  Falling  as  clinical  material  for  children  of  five  years,  it  still 
I  Talne  as  didactic  material  where  time  does  not  limit  the  obserration.*' 


Kerr,  James.    Standard  measurements  for  school  children.    School  hygiene 
(London)  9:4-15,  Aprtl  19ia 

Address  before  Medical  officers  of  scbools  associations,  London,  England.  Sta- 
tistics and  graphs. 

1080.  Iiewis,  £.  O.  The  Binet  and  point-scale  methods  of  testing  intelligence. 
Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  and  training  college  record  (Lom- 
don)  4: 198-202,  March  5, 1918. 

UOOl  Kew  Tork  (City)  Dept.  of  education.  Division  of  reference  and  re- 
search. Report  on  some  measurements  in  spelling  in  schools  of  the 
borough  of  Richmond,  City  of  New  York.  [New  York,  1918]  88  p.  8*. 
(Publication  no.  16) 

nOL  O'Hem,  Joseph  P.  Practical  application  of  standard  tests  in  spelling* 
languages,  and  arithmetic.  Elementary  school  journal,  18:662-79» 
May  19ia 

Tests  made  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Comparison  with  Clereland  and  Grand  Rapids 
schools.  Writer  says  the  more  the  standard  tests  are  used  the  more  he  is  con- 
vinced that  these  tests  are  useful,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis  add 
comparison,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  locating  new  pupils  In  their  right  grade. 

1102.  Fintner,  Budolf.     The  mental  survey.    New  York,  London,  D.  Appleton 

and  company,  1918..  116  p.    8^ 

1103.  Plntner,  Budolf  and  Toops,  Herbert  A.     A  drawing  completion  test. 

Journal  of  applied  psychology,  2 :  164-73,  June  1918. 

llOi,  .    A  revised  directions  test.    Journal  of  educational  psychology, 

9:128-42,  March  1918. 

*'  Two  directions  tests,  easy  and  hard,  were  devised  by  Woodworth  and  Wells 
in  1011,  but  as  yet  no  forms  haye  been  published.  The  authors  gave  these  tests 
to  more  than  a  thousand  children,  and  present  the  results  In  this  paper.  From 
their  experience  with  these  tests  they  derive. a  revised  directions  test  with  a 
Wider  range  of  difflcnlty." 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1106»  Cross,  Allen  and  Statler,  Nellie  Margaret.  Story-telling  for  upper  grade 
teachers.  Chicago,  New  York,  Row,  Peterson  and  company  [1918) 
299  p.    12". 

Bibliography:  p.  266-296. 

1106.  WoodhuUy  John  ?.  The  project  method  in  the  teaching  of  science. 
School  and  society,  8: 41-44,  July  13,  1918. 

Abstract  df  an  address  delivered  before  the  Schoolmasters*  conference  held 
at  the  Unlvexsity  of  Pennsylvania,  April  11,  1918. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

READING. 

1107.  Judd,  Charles  Hubbard,  and  others.    Reitdlng:  its  luiture  and  develoi^ 

ment.  Chicago,  111.,  The  UniverRity  of  Chicago  press  [1918]  192  p. 
tables,  diagrs.  8*.  ([Supplementary  educational  monograplis,  v.  10. 
no.  4,  July  19181 ) 

with  the  cooperation  of  WUUam  Scott  Gray,  Katherine  McLaoghlln.  Oar 
ence  Truman  Gray,  Clara  Schmitt,  Adam  Raymond  GUIUaDd. 

1108.  Spauldlng,  Frank  E.  and  Bryce,  Catherine  T.     Learning  to  read.     A 

manual  for  teachers  using  the  Aldlne  readers.  New  York,  Newson  He 
company  [1918]    248  p.    12*. 

At  head  of  tlUe:  Rerlsed  edition,  1918. 

UTBRATURB. 

1109.  Cestre,  Charles.    A  French  method  of  teaching  literary  criticism.    EngUsh 

Journal,  7 :  855-63,  June  1918. 

DtscuMea  the  ezerclae  known  in  French  unlTersitiea  at  *'  commentary  apon  a 
text/*  which  la  **a  practical  meana  of  making  actually  llTing  and  rltal  the 
literary  knowledge  communicated  to  the  atudenta  In  the  conraea  ee  osfMrfra,  mad 
of  training  the  atudenta  to  pemonal  and  original  thought.'* 

BNGU8H  AND.  COMPOSITION. 

1110.  Condon,  Anna  A.     A  series  of  motivated  language  lessons  IntroducInK 

description  as  a  new  form  of  comi)osition.  Elementary  school  Journal, 
18:782-94,  June  1918. 

Oiyea  iMaonii,  and  examples  of  lome  of  the  beat  compoaltlons  from  a  group  of 
children  In  the  Rogera  school,  Stamford,  Conn. 

IIIL  Hinckley,  Theodore  B.     Drama  and  the  English  course.    School  review, 
20:428-57,  June  1918. 

Value  of  the  drama  in  high  school  course;  It  stimulates  daas  dlscuaskHi.  • 
Work  In  the  Untremity  high  school,  Unlyersity  of  Chicago,  where  a  new  cotiree 
In  drama  haa  been  formulated. 

1112.  MacKinn,  Oeorgr^  B.    Pains  and  palliatives  in  teaching  English  composi- 
tion.   Sewnnee  review,  26 :  801-12,  July  1918. 

A  aatlrlcal  article  dealing  with  teachers  of  Bnglish,  their  status  and  methods 
of  work. 

1118.  Parkinson,  Laura  D.     Variety  In  assignments  for  written  composition. 
English  Journal,  7:371-76,  June  1918. 

Subjects  drawn  from  commei'clal  life  are  of  engrossing  interest  to  high-school 
students,  saya  the  writer. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1114.  New  England  modem  language  association.     Bulletin,  vol.  8,  May  1918. 

86  p.  8*.  (Bertho  Vogel,  Secretary,  South  Boston  high  school,  Boston, 
Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  A  Downer:  High-pressure  methods  for  teaching  French  to 
soldiers,  p.  S-IS.  2.  J.  D.  M.  Ford  :  f^paoish  as  a  subject  for  entrance  to  college, 
p.  16-18.  8.  F.  B.  Luqulens :  Spanish  as  a  college  substitute  for  French  or  Ger- 
man, p.  18-22.  4.  Lilian  L.  Stroebe :  The  summer  schools  aa  a  war-time  anb- 
stitute  for  study  abroad,  p.  2d-42. 

1115.  Davis,  C.  O.    The  probable  future  of  the  study  of  German  In  the  public 

schools  of  Michigan.    School  and  society,  7 :  744-W,  June  22,  191& 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  high  schools  of  B^lchlgan  to  determine 
the  decline  in  the  study  of  German  daring  1917-1018,  the  nationaUty  of  the 
teachers  of  German,  the  reasons  for  the  opposition  to  its  study,  etc. 
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lUflL  garrlnytoii,  J<rfiii  Walker.    A,  survey  of  the  country's  action  iigalntit  the 
German  Innguajre.    Publishers*  weekly,  D4: 18SMI1.  .Tulj-  27.  1918- 
Bcpflsted  Crom  New  York  Times. 

1117.  Hazo»  Henry.    The  status  of  foreign  hiujru^^re  teAchtng  In  MonUinu.    In- 
termountain  educstor,  13:^10,  June  1918w 

"ne''itifttf»*  of  German.  French.  Spanish,  and  Latin  in  the  high  echooU  of 
Montana.  This  aitlde  was  written  before  the  promulgation  by  the  Montana 
•fate  coandl  of  defense  prohibiting  the  atady  of  the  Germaa  i*i>jpi«g^>  bi  the 
pubUc  schools. 

111&  Hi^het,  Mary  E.    Conservutiun  of  the  (ieruiaii  Imi^^utiKe  an  h  war  meas- 
ure. .  [Blmira  college.  Elmlra,  N.  Y.,  1918]    7  p.    8^ 

1119.  I«ena,  Frank  B.     Teaching  English  to  Chinese  students.     I'Mueational 

review,  113:659-^,  June  19ia 

An  exposition  of  the  direct,  practical,  natural  way  of  learning  any  language. 

1120.  Peers,  7.  Allison.    Accuracy  in  French  free  composition.    Journal  of  ex- 

perimental pedagogy  and  training  college  record  (Jjondon)  4:lG7-75. 
March  5,  1918. 

Advocates  the  direct  method  of  teaching  modem  languages.    To  be  condsded. 

1121.  **  Pontes,"  p»€ud.    The  Magna  Gharta  of  modern  studies.    Contemporary 

review,  U3 :  659-64,  June  1918. 

Criticises  the  ultra-specialization  of  modem  education.    Sajrs  there  are  every- 
where sign^  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  synthesis  and  redintegration.    Lays  cm- 
phasiji  on  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and  reviews  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
,  mittce  l.f  jnfUlre  into  tfae  position  of  modern  languaisefi  in  the  educational  sys- 

tem of  Great  Britain. 

1122.  Super,  Charles  W.     A  substitute  for  Geruinn.     Ohio  educational  monthly, 

67:221-25,  June  1918. 

Advocates  that  no  foreign  language  should  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  that  In  the  high  school  only  Latin  be  taught 

1123.  Swiffgett,  Glen  Levin.     Why  we  should  study  Russian  :  the  nation's  need. 

School  and  society,  7:64<M4,  June  1,  1918. 
Urges  the  study  of  Russian  for  commercial  purposes. 

1124.  Wilklns,  Lawrence  A.      Spanish  in  the  high  schools ;   a  handbook  of 

methods  tiith  special  reference  to  the  Junior  high  schools.    Chicago, 
New  Yprk  [etc.l  B.  H.  Sanborn  &  co.,  1918,    265  p.    12'. 

This  book  is  believed  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  junior  high  school,  named 
In  the  title,  to  the  present  four-year  high  school,  and  to  the  new  senior  high 
school.  The  author  is  head  of  the  department  of  Spanish,  DeWltt  Clinton  high 
school.  New  Tork  city,  and  in  charge  of  modem  languages  In  the  New  York  city 
high  schools. 

1129. ,  Wastage  In  modem  language  Instruction.    Bulletin  of  high  points 

in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York 
city,  2:1-6,  April  1918. 

1126L .  Why  teach  German  in  the  high  schools?    Bulletin  of  high  points  in 

the  teaching  of  naodera  languages  in  the  high  schools  of  New  Tork  city, 
2:1-7,  May  1918. 

Gives  the  reasons  that  have  been  advanced  for  studying  the  German  language 
in  the  high  school  and  shows  that  there  is  no  further  need  for  German  in  the 
schools. 

ANaENT  LANGUAGB8. 

112^.  A^ard,  Walter  B.    A  new  drive  for  Greek.    Sewanee  review.  26 :  351-C7, 
July  1918. 

A  plea  for  the  study  of  Greek,  also  presents  a  plan  for  interesting  students 
In  Greek  culture  through  literary  masterpieces  In  translation,  etc. 
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1128.  t^uicli,  Eugene  M.    The  problem  of  Latin  in  i^econdary  9choolflL    SSducaj 

tor-Journal,  18: 678-88,  July  1918.    , 

Does  not  approve  of  Latin  Id  the  high  schools  except  for  the  exceptional  eta 
dent  who  has  a  talent  for  language. 

1129.  McCrea,  Nelson  O.    Notee  on  the  results  of  the  college  entrance  examl' 

nations  in  Latin.    Classical  journal,  lS:658re94  June  1918. 

Paper  r^d  at  the  18th  annual  meettnJT  of  the  Classical  assodatiom  of  Nen 
Bngiand,  Windsor,  Gonn.,  March  28,  ISlsT 

1180.  Painter,   Qeorgre  S.     Problem  of  language  study.     Classical    Journal, 
18:629-48,  June  1918. 

Bays  that  if  we  are  to  have  **a  profound  and  genuine  scholarship,  we  can 
neyer  afford  to  turn  away  from  the  dassics  as  the  basal  implements  of  science 
and  learning.*' 

mSTOET. 

USL  Buell,  Bertha  O.  History  in  the  primary  gradesh-why  and  what.  Ameri- 
can schoolmaster,  11 :  242-51,  June  15,  1918. 

1182.  Simpson,  Mabel  E.    Supervised  study  in  American  history.    New  York, 
The  Macmillan  company,  1918.    278  p.    12^ 
BibUography :  p.  269-271. 

1188.  Williams,  Mary  Wilhelmine.  Outline  fcTr  the  incide^tal  study  of  L.atin- 
American  history  in  secondary  schools.  History  teacher's  maginislne, 
9:835-37.  June  1918. 

GEOGBAPHT. 

1134.  Journal  of  geography,  vol.  16,  no.  10,  June  1918.    (Geographical  directory 

and  hand  boolc)  r 

Contains :  1.  A  list  of  120  selected  articles  on  geography  In  schools  and  col- 
leges, p.  861-67.  2.  Modem  text  books  and  reference  books,  p.  368-7^  8. 
Supplementary  geographical  material  for  use  In  the  grades,  p.  374-^76.  4.  Be- 
ports  of  committees  and  individual  inTestigators,  p.  877-78.  S.  Geographical 
readers  in  series,  p.  87S--80.  6.  List  of  articles  on  the  teaching  of  geography  in 
educational  magazines,  p.  881-84.     7.  Summer  courses  in  geography,  p.  403-6. 

BiATHEMATICS. 

1135.  Association  of  mathematics  teachers  of  the  Middle  states  and  Mary- 

land.    Report  of  the  committee  on  elementary-school  mathematics. 
Mathematics  teacher,  10: 198-204,  June  1918. 
Harrison  B.  Webb,  chairman. 

1186.  Moore,  Ernest  C.  Does  the  study  of  mathematics  train  the  mind  speclfl- 
cally  or  universally?  A  reply  to  a  reply.  School  and  society,  7 :  754-64, 
June  29,  1918. 

A  reply  to  an  article  by  Robert  B.  Morltz  in  School  and  society  for  April  27, 
1918. 

1137.  Bugg,  Harold  Ordway  and  Clark,  John  Roscoe.  Scientific  method  in 
the  reconstruction  of  ninth-grade  mathematics;  a  complete  report  of 
the  investigation  of  the  Illinois  committee  on  standardization  of  ninth- 
grade  mathematics,  1913-1918.  Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  (Chi- 
cago press  [1918]  189  p.  tables  (1  fold.)  diagr.  8**.  (Supplemen- 
tary educational  monographs,  pub.  in  conjunction  with  the  School  re- 
view and  the  Elementary  school  journal,  vol.  II,  no.  1.  .  .  .  whole 
no.  7,  April  1918.) 
Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Owen  in  the  School  review,  26 :  451-66,  Jane  1018. 
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1X88.  Stone,  John  C.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Chicago,  New  York  [etcj 
B.  H.  Sanborn  &  co.  [1918]     262  p.    12°. 

A  dlscusBioD  of  tbe  aims  and  purposes  of  a  course  in  arithmetic  and  of  the 
methods  of  presenting  each  arithmetical  topic  which  belongs  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

SCIENCE. 

US9.  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers.  Proceedings 
of  the  seventeenth  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  the  Ohio  state  university, 
Columbus,  November  30  and  December  1,  1917.  168  p.  8'.  (A.  W.  Cav- 
anaugh,  secretary,  Lewis  institute,  Chicago,  III.) 

Contains:  1.  L.  H.  Bailey:  The  science  element  in  education,  p.  7-11. 
2.  F.  T.  Jones :  Report  of  committee  on  science  In  the  high  school  of  tomorrow, 
p.  11-15.  .3.  M.  M.  Wells :  The  relation  of  ecology  to  high  school  biology,  p. 
39-46.  4.  F.  D.  Barber:  Tbe  reorganization  of  high  school  science,  p.  59-74. 
5.  J.  P.  Goode :  A  unit  course  in  economic  geography  for  the  high  school,  p. 
90-07.  6.  6.  IX  Hubbard:  Rensons  for  giving  geography  a  greater  place  in 
the  high  schools,  p.  98-111.  7.  S.  A.  Courtis :  The  measurement  of  high  school 
mathematics,  p.  129-48.    8.  J.  A.  CuUer :  Science  in  the  war,  p.  157-64. 

1140.  Howe,  C.  M.     What  eighty  teachers  thinls  as  to  the  aims  and  subject 

ibatter  pf  general  science.    General  science  quarterly,  2 :  445-58,  May 
1918. 

R«bUltB  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  160  teachers  of  general  science. 

1141.  Johnson,  E.  H.     The  new%r  demands  on  physics  and  physics  teachers. 

Science,  n.  s.  48 :  101-8,  August  2,  1918. 
Discusses  the  sclentlflc  trend  of  the  times. 

1142.  Heister,  Morris.     Science  work  In  the  Speyer  school.     General  science 

quarterly,  2 :  429-45,  May  1918. 

Paper  read  at  the  Science  round  table.  Teachers  college  alumni  conferences 
of  1918. 

Tbe  project  method  of  science  teaching  and  other  activities  in  the  teaching 
of  sciences  In  the  Speyer  school.  New  York. 

1143.  Nichols,  M.  Iiouise.    A  remedy  for  the  congestion  of  subject  matter  In 

general  science.    Greneral  science  quarterly,  2 :  458-68,  May  1918. 

1144.  Bach,  G.  H.     CJeneral  science  in  the  University  high  school,  Eugene, 

Oregon.    School  review.  26 :  39^-400,  June  1918. 

Outlines  a  course  in  science.  Seeks  to  accomplish  three  things:  "(1)  To 
make  the  work  strictly  experimental  by  using  the  laboratory  approach  to  all 
topics.  This  Is  then  supplemented  by  a  study  of  text-book  materials.  (2)  To 
use  the  Inductive  method  os  widely  as  possible.  (8)  To  Incorporate. some  of  the 
desirable  features  of  the  problem  method  of  instruction." 

1145.  Trafton,  GHlbert  H.     The  teaching  of  science  in  the  elementary  school. 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]     293  p.    12**. 
Bibliography:  p.  [2851-288. 

1146L  Van  Cleave,  H.  J.  The  influence  of  high  school  biological  courses  upon 
grades  of  university  freshmen  in  zoology.  School  science  and  mathe- 
matics, 18 :  483-91,  June  1918. 

Concludes  that  the  study  of  or  omission  of  zoology  In  high  school  has  little 
influence  upon  the  kind  of  work  done  by  students  in  this  same  subject  in  col- 
lege or  university  classes. 

1147.  WUey,  William  H.    An  experimental  study  of  methods  in  teaching  high 

school  chemistry.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9: 181-98.*  April 
1918. 

A  study  to  determine  the  best  of  three  methods  of  teaching  chemistry —the 
text'book  recitation  method,  the  so-called  lecture  method,  and  tbe  laboratory 
method. 

1148.  Woodhull,  John  F.    The  teaching  of  science.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 

company.  1918.    249  p.    12". 
78502'— 18 3 
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BfUSIC. 

1149.  Music  teachers'  national  association.     Papers  and  proceedings  ...  at 

its  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting,  New  Ojrleans.  December  27-29,  1917. 
Hartford.  Conn.,  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1918.  248  p.  8*.  (William 
Benbow.  secretary,  825  Elmwood  avenue,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y.) 
^Contains:  1.  J.  L.  Bib:  Problems  of  the  music  teacher,  p.  9^18.  2.  K.  W. 
Gebrkens :  Report  of  the  committee  on  public  school  music,  p.  82-87.  8.  C.  H. 
Farnsworth :  Why  teach  appreciation  ?  p.  88-94.  4.  P.  H.  Ripley :  Ho-vy  to  pro- 
mote musical  appreciation  without  technical  work,  p.  95-104.  S.  Max  Schoen  : 
The  preparation  of  the  rural  school  teacher  for  work  In  music  appreciation, 
p.  105-8.     6.  Mary  L.  Regal :  Music  appreciation  in  the  high  school,  p.  109~15. 

7.  R.  G.  McCutchan :  Community  music  and  the  CouncU  of  defense,  p.   116—24. 

8.  Max  Schoen :  The  significance  of  music  in  the  rural  school  and  commonlty  to 
the  rural  life  problem  and  to  the  musical  progress  of  the  United  States, 
p.  125-82.  9,  F.  C.  Bornscheln :  The  Juvenile  orchestra,  p.  162-69.  10.  J.  L. 
Erb :  What  the  music  teacher  can  do  to  help  win  the  war,  p.  195-98.  11.  C  B. 
Cady :  Standardization :  a  protest,  p.  202-208.  12.  C.  fi.  Farnswortli  :  The 
middle  ground  In  standardization,  p.  209-12. 

1150.  Knapp,  Ida  C.    Musical  activities  with  little  children.    Kindergarten  and 

first  grade,  3 :  223-30.  June  1918. 

1151.  Morgan,  Mae  S.     The  value  of  teaching  music  In  the  public  schools. 

Nebraska  teacher,  20 :  459-60,  462,  464,'  June  1918. 

1152.  Taylor,  David  C.     The  melodic  method  In  school  music.    A  manual  for 

teachers  and  supervisors.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,   1918. 

171  p.    12'. 

ELOCUTION. 

1153.  Fomcrook,  Elva  M.    A  fundamental  course  in  speech  training.    Quarterly 

Journal  of  speech  education,  4 :  271-89,  May  1918. 

Urges  the  creation  of  laboratories  for  speech  experimentation.     Ootllnes  a 
course  of  speech  training  for  college  freshmen. 

1154.  Wilds,  Elmer  H.    Speech  education  in  normal  schools.    Quarterly  journal 

of  speech  education,  4 :  304-10,  May  1918. 

Says  there  is  a  great  lack  of  standardization,  not  only  in  respect  to  numtier 
of  courses,  but  even  In  the  nature  of  the  courses. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1155.  Conference  on  rural  education.     State  normal  school,  Worcester,  Mass., 

March  15,  1918.     [Papersl     Education,  38:  733-91,  June  1918. 

Contains :  1.  W.  B.  Asplnwall :  Making  citizenship  training  effective,  783-39. 
2.  A.  B.  Hart :  The  lesson  of  the  obligation  of  citizenship,  p.  740-54.  8.  L.  S. 
Mills :  Purposes,  sources  and  methods  In  the  teaching  of  citizenship,  p.  765-66. 
4.  H.  G.  Brown :  The  part  of  normal  schools  In  the  training  of  the  new  citizen- 
ships p.  767-71.  5.  A.  6.  Webster :  Foreign  versus  American  Ideals  of  dtlsen- 
ship,  p.  772-74.  6.  T.  M.  Osborne:  The  man,  the  citizen  and  the  community, 
p.  775-91. 

1156.  The  Banker-farmer,  vol.  5,  no.  8,  July  1918.     (Rural  education  number) 

Contains :  1.  J.  L.  McBrlen  :  Give  7,000,000  children  a  chance.  Consolidate 
by  federal  and  state  aid  In  a  ten-year  natlon-wldc  drive,  p.  .2-3,  5.  2.  J.  C. 
Mueiman :  What  consolidation  means.  Belter  rural  education  Is  a  war-and 
after  the  war-measure,  p.  6-7.  3.  Lee  Driver :  Consolidation  In  Indiana.  What 
the  consolidated  school  has  meant  to  Randolph  county,  p.  10-11. 

1157.  Educational   administration  and  supervision,   vol.  4,  no.  4,  April  1918. 

(Rural  school  number) 

Contains :  1.  L.  W.  Rapeer :  Rural  school  consolidation  and  national  consoli- 
dation, p.  179-88.  2.  E.  C.  Higble :  Rural  education  In  a  middle  border  county, 
p.  189-98.  8.  C.  L.  Phelps:  A  study  of  292  rural  schools  of  California  with 
reference  to  age-grade  distribution  and  other  educational  conditions,  p.  199-208. 
4.  A.  G.  Crane:  Training  principals  for  rural  consolidated  schools  In  North 
Dakota,  p.  209-14. 
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115S.  Solton,  Edwin  L.  and  Strickland,  V.  L.  A  score  card  for  rural  schools. 
Manhattan,  Kan&,  The  College,  1918.  14  p.  8^  (Kansas  state  agricul- 
tural college  bulletin,  vol.  2,  no.  9,  June  15,  1918) 

11S9.  I«eisbton,  Etta  V.  Re-Americanizing  the  rural  school.  American  school, 
4:141-42,  May  1918. 

UOO.  XCa^ers,  S.  D.  Improvement  in  rural  school  organization.  American 
schoolmaster,  11 :  206-12,  May  15,  1918. 

Reprinted  from  the  QolU,  published  by  the  Northern  state  normal  school, 
Marquette,  Michigan. 

Deals  particularly  with  the  consolidated  schools. 

1161.  Sapeer,  Louis  W.     School  administration  and   the  consolidated  rural 

school.    American  education,  21 :  492-9C,  June  1918. 

1162.  AVilson,  G.  H.    Rural  education  in  Denmark.    Midland  schools,  62 :  282-84, 

May  1918. 

The  elementary  school,  the  folk  high  school,  and  the  agricultural  high  schools. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1163.  Davis,  C.  O.    Accrediting  secondary  school  a    American  school  board  jour- 

nal, 57:27-29.  69,  August  1918. 

An  address  delivered  in  Chicago,  March  16,  1918,  before  the  North  central 
academic  association. 

The  advantages  of  accrediting,  the  disadvantages  of  group  inspection,  the 
routine  of  accrediting,  reaccredlting  by  inspection,  two  present  day  accrediting 
agencies,  etc 

1164.  Ouenot,  H.     M^moire  et  culture.    Revue  universitaire,  27 :  247-58,  April 

1918. 

Denies  the  assertions  made  by  various  writers  In  the  Grande  revue  that  cur- 
rent secondary  education  appeals  too  much  to  memory,  that  its  programs  are 
overloaded,  and  that  it  falls  in  Its  object,  which  should  be  to  loarn  how  to  learn. 

1166.  MacLaren,  Susanna  M.  The  justification  of  the  junior  high  school. 
American  schoolmaster,  11 :  267-72,  June  15,  1918. 

Gives  a  list  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  found  to  come  from  the  junior 
high  schools. 

1166.  Parker,  Samuel  Chester.     Exercises  for  "  Methods  of  teaching  in  high 

schools."  A  problem-solving  method  in  a  social  science.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1918]     261  p.     illus.    12*. 

1167.  Proctor,  William  M.     Union  versus  single  district  high  schools.    A  com- 

parison of  the  high  school  systems  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Educational  administration  and  supervision,  4 :  146-r>4,  March 
1918. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1168.  Brown,  J.  C.     State  normal  schools  and  the  war.     School  and  society, 

7 :  694-99,  June  15,  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  council  of  normal  school  presidents  at  Atlantic  City, 
PebPuary,  1918. 

The  data  given  relate  to  (1)  Changes  in  enrolment  in  the  normal  schools 
within  the  last  year  and  the  causes  of  these  changes,  (2)  The  scarcity  of 
teachers,  causes  and  remedies,  and  (8)  Changes  that  have  been  made  or  are 
soon  to  be  made  in  normal-school  courses  because  of  the  war. 

1169.  The  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.     School  and 

society,  7:  710-14,  June  15,  1918. 

Concluding  part  of  **  A  statement  to  the  teachers  in  the  associated  colleges 
and  unlTersities  "  on  the  new  plan  of  pensioning  teachers. 

1170.  Curtis,   Henry  S.      Pedagogy   versus   matrimony.      School    and    society, 

8 :  79-82,  July  20,  1918. 
AdTocatea  the  married  woman  as  a  teacher. 
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1171.  Davidson,  Percy  E.  University  training  for  school  supervision :   a  sug- 

gested program,  with  a  partial  report  of  opinion  and  some  implications. 
Educational  administration  and  supervision.  4 :  227-34,  April  1918. 

Communicated  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  college  teachers  of 
education,  Atlantic  City,  February  25,  1918,  at  the  invitation  of  the  chairman. 

1172.  Doolittle,  A.  A.     The  measure  of  the  teacher's  work.     Bulletin  of  the 

High  school  teachers'  association  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  11 : 6-13, 
May  1918. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  school  admlniBtration,  showing  the  number  of 
teaching  periods,  number  of  pupils,  number  of  pupil  periods,  routine  datles  of 
the  teachers,  etc. 

1173.  Downey,  Helen  M.     Old  and  young  teachers.     Pedagogical  seminary, 

25 :  117-40,  June  1918. 

Gives  the  results  of  a  questionnaire,  showing  that  age  In  disposition  is  what 
counts  for  the  teacher.  Says  that  "  Just  so  long  as  he  retains  certain  dispo- 
sitional qualities,  the  older  teacher  is  the  superior  of  the  young  teacher,  by 
virtue  of  his  wider  experience  and  greater  knowledge,  which  latter,  however, 
become  as  sounding  brass  if  he  have  not  the  former." 

1174.  Furst,  Clyde  and  Kandel,  J.  L.     Pensions  for  public  school  teachers.     A 

report  for  the  committee  on  salaries,  pensions  and  tenure,  of  the  Na- 
tional education  association.  1918.  77  p.  8*.  (Carnegie  foundation 
for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Bulletin  number  twelve,  1918) 

Advance  proof  subject  to  revision. 

Brief  bibliography :  p.  75-77. 

1175.  Guie,  Enola  B.     Purposes  and  welfare  of  the  teachers.     Pennsylvania 

school  journal,  66 :  517-20,  May  1918. 
Teaching  as  a  profession,  its  purposes  and  condltlong  making  for  efficiency. 

1176.  Harris,  T.  H.     Necessary  support  of  public  schools.     Southern  school 

work,  6:  391-95,  April  1918. 

The  question  of  teachers'  salaries  in  Louisiana  and  a  plan  for  increasing  sal- 
aries and  thereby  retaining  teachers  in  the  schools. 

1177.  Kandel,   I.   L.     The  war  and  teachers'   salaries,  England  and  Wales. 

School  and  society,  7 :  773-76,  June  29,  1918. 

1178.  Kennedy,  Joseph.    The  profession  of  teaching.    Quarterly  journal  of  the 

University  of  North  Dakota,  8 :  365-67,  July  1918. 

Discusses  the  characteristics  of  a  profession  and  compares  teaching  with 
the  other  professions. 

1179.  Merriman,  Eugene  D.     Evaluating  teaching  service.     Educator-journal, 

18:521-24,  June  1918. 

Advocates  four  methods  of  making  criticism  effective  (1)  Suggestion  to  indi- 
vidual teachers,  (2)  Conferences  with  groups  of  teachers,  (3)  Illustrative  teach- 
ing, and  (4)  The  use  of  standard  measurements.  Says  that  these  four  methods 
will  secure  the  most  effective  results  for  the  supervisor. 

1180.  New  Jersey.    Bureau  of  state  research.    Teachers'  retirement  systems 

in  New  Jersey.  Their  fallacies  and  evolution.  New  Jersey  state  re- 
search, 5:  no.  5,  supp.  p.  1-48,  February  1918.     (CJonsecutive  no.  10) 

Introduction  and  Part  I. — Chap.  I.  Establishment  of  retirement  fund  and  its 
fallacies. — Chap.  II.  Failures  of  the  "  one  per  cent "  fund. — Chap.  III.  Com- 
pulsory clause  and  the  confusion  of  1906. — Chap.  IV.  Period  1907-1917. — 
Chap.  V.    The  state  pension  and  its  effect  on  the  fund. — Appendices. 

Part  II  will  be  published  as  consecutive  no.  12. 

1181.  Ogden,  B.  M.    The  training  course  for  psychological  examiners  at  CJornell 

university.    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  2 :  179-85,  June  1918. 

1182.  O'Shea,  M.  V.     An  open  letter  relating  to  the  training  of  teachers.    WIb- 

consin  journal  of  education,  50: 126-31,  May  1918. 

Discussed  by  Elmer  H.  Wilds  In  the  Wisconsin  journal  of  education  for  June, 
pages  155-00,  under  the  title  "The  place  of  the  normal  school  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers." 
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118S.  Ritter,  Elmer  L.    Rating  of  teachers  in  ludlana.    Elementary  school  jour- 
nal, 18:740-66,  June  1918. 

Study  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  out  during  July,  1916,  to  all  supervisors, 
in  Indiana,  who  give  success  grades ;  data  gathered  personally  by  the  writer, 
etc  Says  that  among  1,752  teachers,  "  the  grade  teachers  have  the  lowest 
median  success  grade,  the  special  teachers  next,  the  high  school  teachers  third, 
and  the  kindergarten  teachers  highest" 

1184.  The  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  cost  of  living.    School  and  society,  7 :  622- 

30,  655-60,  May  25,  June  1,  1918. 

Shows  what  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  cities  toward  raising  ihe  salaries 
of  teachers. 

1185.  Scientific  measurements  and  the  unmeasurable.     Porto  Rico  school  re- 

view. 2:14-20,  June  1918. 

Measuring  the  efficiency  of  teachers. 

1186.  Smith,   Walter  B.      Our  present   educational   crisis,     Kansas  teacher, 

7 : 7-9,  June-July  1918. 

Discusses  the  danger  of  lowering  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  body,  re- 
sulting from  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  poor  salaries. 

1187.  Van  Hise,  Charles  B.     Outline  of  statement  in  regard  to  three  and  four 

year  courses  in  normal  schools.  Wisconsin  Journal  of  education, 
50:161-68,  June  1918. 

Says  in  conclusion  that  the  proposed  plan  of  extending  the  normal  school 
courses  to  four  years  means  a  greatly  increased  cost  of  the  normal  school  sys- 
tem. Still  more  Important,  the  proposed  plan  involves  the  abandonment  of  the 
fionnd  educational  policy  which  has  hitherto  been  followed. 

1188.  "Webb,  Hanor  A.     The  typical  teaching  conditions  of  the  faculties  of 

southern  normal  schools.  Elementary  school  journal,  18 :  652-61,  May 
1918. 

Study  based  on  data  obtained  in  1916  from  15  state  normal  schools  in  the 
South.    Illustrated  with  graphs. 

1189.  "Wilson,  G.  M.     Instruction  for  teachers  of  agriculture  under  the  Smith- 

Hughes  vocational  education  law.  School  and  society,  7 :  520-23,  May  4, 
1918. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Agricultural  section  of  the  National  society 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  PhUadelphia,  February  21,  1918. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1190.  Association  of  American  colleges  bulletin,  vol.  4,  no.  4,  May,  1918.    24  p. 

8^ 

The  War  department's  plan  of  military  training  for  colleges.  The  emergency 
council  of  education,  **  Rapprochement  intellectuel  *'  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  College  women  and  the  war.  Educational  activities  in  national 
army  camps,  The  National  research  camps. 

1191.  Association  of  American  universities.     Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 

dresses of  the  nineteenth  annual  conference,  held  at  the  State  university 
of  Iowa.  November  9-10,  1917.  106  p.  8*.  (Herman  V.  Ames,  secre- 
tary. University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Contains :  1.  John  Dewey :  The  modern  trend  toward  vocational  education  in 
its  effect  upon  the  professional  and  non-professional  studies  of  the  university, 
p.  27-82 ;  Discussion,  p.  32-35.  2.  Discussion  of  "  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  organization  of  the  university  year  into  four  quarters,  or  of  a 
continuous  session  throughout  the  year,"  p.  35-48.  3.  E.  R.  Cumlngs :  What 
provisions  should  be  employed  to  enlist  in  behalf  of  scholarship  the  interests 
and  ambitions  of  the  ablest  students  ?  p.  60-63 ;  Discussion,  p.  63-68.  4.  Out- 
side professional  engagements  by  members  of  professional  faculties — From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  medical  school,  by  T.  C.  Janeway,  p.  72-80 ;  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  law  school,  by  H.  M.  Pates,  p.  80-87 ;  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  university  in  general,  by  C.  L.  Cory,  p.  87-94 ;  Discussion,  p.  94-88. 
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1192.  Association  of  urban  universities.     Third  annual  meeting  at  New  York 

City,  November,  1917.  Report  on  field  worlc.  1917-1918.  103  p.  8*. 
(Frederick  B.  Robinson,  secretary,  Ck>llege  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 

A  complete  report  of  the  Committee  on  field  work  and  an  account  of  the 
third  annual  meeting. 

1193.  Art  publication  society,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Statistical  departm^iL    College 

music  credits  statistics.    1918.     11  p.     12*. 
Gives  a  list  of  the  colleges  giving  credit  for  music. 

1194.  Ball,  W.  W.  Bouse.     Cambridge  papers.     London,  Macmlllan  and  co., 

limited,  1918.    326  p.    8*. 

History  of  Cambridge  university,  England. 

1195.  Bee,  Helen  £.     A  belated  college  course:  its  possibilities.     Journal  of 

education,  87 :  591-93,  May  30,  1918. 

Shows  the  main  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  belated  college  coarse. 

1196.  Capen,  Samuel  P.     The  status  of  the  land-grant  college.     Educational 

review,  56: 1-11,  June  1018. 

Status  as  outlii^ed  in  reports  of  surveys  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  educa- 
tion. Among  other  recommendations  urges  **  the  concentration  of  all  senior 
college  and  graduate  work  in  engineering,  except  agricultural  and  industrial  en- 
gineering, at  the  state  university  and  the  development  of  only  junior  college 
courses  in  engineering  branches,  exceptions  being  made  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
dustrial  engineering  again,  at  the  land-grant  college." 

1197.  Carpenter,  William  H.    Higher  education  in  Great  Britain.    Educational 

review,  56 :  59-65,  June  X918. 

A  review  of  0.  E.  MacLean's  bulletin  on  Studies  In  higher  education  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  etc.,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Describes 
it  as  "  an  admirably  written  account  of  educational  conditions  in  their  historical 
evolution,  of  their  tendencies  and  directions,  and  of  their  significance  in  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  nation." 

1198.  Cornell  university  faculty.     Committee  on  the  alumni  inquiry  regarding 

the  recognition  of  scholarship.    A  movement  for  greater  recognition  of 
scholarship.    Engineering  education,  8 :  422-43,  May  1918. 
Report  of  the  committee. 

1199.  Dawson,  Percy  M.    University  ideals  and  their  limitations.    Science,  n.  s., 

47:547-56,  June  7,  1918. 

1200.  HoUister,  B.  D.  T.     Common  faults  in  college  orations.    Quarterly  jour- 

nal of  speech  education,  4 :  311-23,  May  1918. 

1201.  Kane,  Thomas  Franklin.     The  installation  nddress  of  the  president  of  the 

University  of  North  Dakota.  School  and  society,  8:121-31,  August  8, 
1918. 

Address  delivered  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  June  19,  1918. 

Alms  and  Ideals  of  a  state  university  with  particular  reference  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota. 

1202.  Lodge,  Sir  Oliver.    University  development  and  a  now  degree.    Nineteenth 

century,  84 :  87-96,  July  1918. 

Higher  degrees  In  English  universities  discussed.  A  plea  for  a  new  degree  for 
research  work  in  science. 

1203.  McVey,  Frank  L.     The  spirit  of  the  university.     School  and  society, 

7:721-24.  June  22,  1918. 

Synopsis  of  the  Installation  address  of  President  Frank  L.  McVey,  Unlversitx 
of  Kentucky,  June  4,  1918. 

1204.  Neilson,  William  Allan.     The  inaugural  address  of  the  President  of 

Smith  college.    School  and  society,  8 :  61-68,  July  20,  1918. 
Discusses  principally  the  undergraduate  and  the  curriculum. 
Also  in  Smith  alumnae  quarterly,  9:281-91,  July  1918. 
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1205.  Pond,  B.  S.    Personal  distribution  of  grades  at  the  University  of  Greorgla, 

and  a  comparison  of  this  distribution  with  that  of  some  other  univer- 
sities and  colleges.     [Athens,  Ga.,  The  University,  1918]     11  p.    1  fold. ' 
pL,  tables.    8'.     (Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  vol.  XVIII,  no. 
3a,  March  1918) 

1206.  Rine,   Victor.     Harvard  lights  and  shadows;   college  sivetches  in  war 

times.    Boston,  Gorham  press,  1918.    103  p.  front.,  pi.    12*. 

1207.  Sliarpless,  Isaac.     The  story  of  a  small  college.    Philadelphia,  The  John 

C.  Winston  company,  1918.    237  p.    front,  (port)  plates.    8**. 

Acconnt  of  the  development  of  the  ideals  and  policy  of  Haverford  college. 

1208.  Smith,  George  Adam.     The  universities  and  the  war.    ITniversity  record, 

4:119-28,  July  1918. 

Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  107th  convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  June  11,  1918. 

120O.  Trustees  and  faculUes,  by  Academicus.    Nation,  106 :  618-20,  May  25, 1918. 

1210.  A  university  in  a  university  court;  by  Censor  peregrinus.    Nation,  106: 

73^-34,  June  22,  1918. 

An  account  of  the  trial  by  the  university  regents  of  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  whose  attitude  toward  the  war  had  been  questioned. 

1211.  Veblen,  Thorstein.     The  war  and  the  higher  learning.     Dial,  65 :  45-49, 

July  18,  1918. 

Discusses  the  future  of  scientific  studies  in  the  United  States. 

SCHOOL  administration; 

1212.  Ballou,  Frank  W.     Efficient  finance  in  a  city  school  system.    American 

school  board  journal,  56 ;  21-23,  June  1918. 

'*  The  present  paper  constituted  the  basis  of  a  valuable  address  and  a  general 
discussion  of  methods  of  financing  schools  at  the  Round  table  of  superintendents 
of  large  cities,  meeting  at  the  Department  of  superintendence,  February  28, 
1918,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J." 

Also  in  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  4 :  121-32,  March  1918. 

1213.  Blakely,  Paul  L.     The  Federal  government  and  education.     America, 

19 :  413-14,  August  3,  1918. 

Opposed  to  the  plan  of  the  National  education  association  to  have  Congress 
create  a  Department  of  education  with  a  Federal  secretary  of  education. 

1214.  Brown,  E.  M.     The  purchase  of  school  supplies  and  award  of  contracts. 

American  school  board  journal,  57 :  25-26,  85,  July  1918. 

Read  at  the  convention  of  School  accounting  ofllcers..  This  paper  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  author's  description  of  the  St,  Louis  system  of  purchasing  and 
handling  school  supplies  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  for  July  1917. 

1215.  Butterworth,  Julian  Edward.      Problems  in  state  high  school  finance. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1918.    ix,  214  p.    12*. 
(School  efllciency  monographs) 

1216.  Chancellor,  William  E.     New  conditions  of  the  city  school  superlntend- 

ency.    American  school  board  journal,  56 :  24,  77,  June  1918. 

1217.  Clopper,  Edward  N.     Fe<leral  aid  to  education.     Child  labor  bulletin, 

7:54-64,  May  1918. 

Reviews  several  methods  of  distribution  of  federal  aid  and  concludes  that 
such  aid  should  be  granted  on  a  national  basis  rather  than  on  any  of  the  state 
bases  discussed. 

1218.  Cook,  Albert  S.     Centralizing  tendencies  in  educational  administration; 

the  county  as  a  unit  for  local  administration.    Educational  administra- 
tion and  supervision,  4 :  133-40,  March  1918. 

Read  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superintendence, 
National  education  association. 
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1219.  Dick,  William.     School  administration.    American  school  board  JournaU 

57:23-24,  August  1918. 

Addrc&s  delivered  before  the  Department  of  scbool  adminiBtratlon  of  the  Na- 
tional education  association,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1-6,  1018. 

Discusses  such  phases  ot  the  subject  as  the  board  as  the  financial  aatbority* 
functions  of  superintendent  and  business  manager,  business  side  of  the  schools, 
etc. 

1220.  Judd,  Charles  H.    A  curriculum  for  school  administrators.    School  and 

society,  7 :  637-40,  June  1,  1918. 

Discussion  before  the  Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  Atlantic  City, 
February  25,  1918. 

1221.  Kent,  Baymond  Asa.    A  study  of  state  aid  to  public  schools  In  Minnesota. 

Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1918.    183  p.  tables,  dlagra    4*. 
(The  University  of  Minnesota.     Studies  In  the  social  sciences  no.  IL 
Bulletin  April  1918) 
Bibliography:  p.  182-83. 

1222.  Kinkade,  Arthur.    Efficiency  in  school  business  management    American 

school  board  journal,  57 :  29-31,  82,  July  1918. 

Read  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  association  of  school 
accounting  officers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1918. 

1223.  Linn,  Louis  P.     Organization  powers  accorded  city  school  superintendents 

by  general  lawa    School  and  society,  7 :  COl-6,  May  25, 1918. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  are  discussed  under  the  follow- 
ing headings:  The  course  of  study.  Text-books,  apparatus  and  supplies.  Ap- 
pointment, placing  and  suspension  of  teachers,  Classification  and  promotion  of 
pupils.  Reports  to  board,  etc. 

1224.  Mandel,  Arch  M.    Business  department  of  the  Detroit  board  of  education. 

American  school  board  Journal,  56 :  25-23,  June  1918. 

1225.  Strayer,  George  B.     Educating  the  public  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 

schools.    American  school,  4 :  137-38,  May  1918. 

Discusses  methods  of  bringing  home  ^to  the  public  one  of  the  most  Important 
lessons  which  It  must  learn  in  the  immediate  future — the  necessity  for  more 
money  for  schools  if  the  education  of  Amerioin  children  is  not  to  suffer. 

1226.  Taylor,  Edward  L.     School  finances  as  a  war-time  problem.    American 

school  board  Journal,  57 :  38.  61.  August  1918. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  school  administration  of  the 
National  education  association,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1-6,  1018. 

1227.  Wheat,  Harry  G.     CJosts  of  Instruction  in  the  high  schools  of  West  Vir- 

ginia.   School  review,  26 :  438-50,  June  1918. 

Study  based  on  questionnaire  sent  to  the  75  high  schools  in  West  Virginia. 
Says  that  the  average  size  of  classes  is  the  most  important  factor  which  enters 
into  a  determination  of  the  cost  of  instruction. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1228.  Bowden,  A.  O.     Student  self-government.    School  and  society,  8:97-102, 

July  27.  1918. 

1229.  Childs,  Hubert  Guy.    An  Investigation  of  certain  phases  of  the  reorgani- 

zation movement  in  the  grammar  grades  of  Indiana  public  schools. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Fort  Wayne  printing  co.,  1918.     187  p.  tables.    8*. 

1230.  Ijams,   E.   H.     Grading  on  a  scientific  basis.     Educational   exchange, 

83 : 3-8,  June  1918. 

1231.  MacDonald,  D.  J.     Grading  pupils  In  vocational  subjects.    Indianapolis, 

Ind.  [1918]     [15]  p.    8*. 
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1282.  B«imr»  H.  O.     Tochers'  marks  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  marking 
aystem.    Elementary  schpol  Joariial,  18 :  701-19,  liay  19ia 

BndeaTora  **  to  siimiiiarlse  the  resalts  of  recent  inTestlgatlooB,  to  present 
complete  bibliographic  material,  and  to  present  sjstematically  the  esseoce  of 
CQirent  thinking  on  the  problem."  Gives  a  program  for  the  reconatmction  of 
tbe  marking  system. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

128Sw  Berkowlts,  J.  H.     Better  schoolhonses  as  a  factor  in  race  betterment 
8  p.    8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  American  school  board  jonmal,  June  1918. 
From  discussion  of  Report  of  the  Committee  on  standardisation  of  school- 
honses, delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superintendence, 
National  education  association,.  Atlantic  atj,  N.  J.,  February  27,  1918.     Re- 
vised. 

1234.  "yitchen,  John  H.     The  heating  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings. 

Kansas  teacher,  7 :  28-31,  June-July  1918. 

1235.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.    The  case  against  unilateral  lighting.    American  school 

board  Journal,  57: 83-34,  July  1918. 

Recommends  a  classroom  lighted  on  three  sides. 

1236L  ,-  Summer  school  sanitation.    American  journal  of  school  hygiene, 

2:CS-ei2,  Junel9ia 
1287.  Sipple,  L.  B.     What  constitutes  a  good  sanitary  heating  and  ventilating 

system  for  a  one  or  two-room  school  building.     Nebraska  teacher, 

20:453-55,  June  1918. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1238.  Books,  William  J.    The  healthy  school  child.    Schenectady's  system  of 

keeping  him  healthy.    New  York,  W.  Wood  &  company  [1918]    28  p. 
12*. 

Reprinted  from  the  Medical  record,  May  2S,  1918. 

1239.  King:,  Henry  ChurchilL     Why  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  smoking  at 

Oberlin.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  67 :  264-67,  July  1918. 

Reprinted  from  the  North  American  student 

The  president  of  Oberlin  college  tells  why  he  is  opposed  to  college  boys 
smoking. 

1240.  CMeara,  Catharine  B.    The  teacher  and  the  health  of  the  school  child. 

New  Haven  teachers*  Journal,  11 :  10-15,  June  1918. 

1241.  TJsBzell,   Camelia   W.    A   demonstration    in   health   education.     Survey, 

40:257-59,  June  1,  1918. 

Study  of  malnutrition  among  pupils  of  New  Tork  public  schools. 

1242.  Wallis,  C.  Edward.    School  doctors  and  school  dentistry.    School  hygiene 

(London),  9:24-27,  April  1918. 

Describes  functions  of  a  school  medical  inspection  in  regard  to  dental  condi- 
tion of  children.  ' 

1243.  Whittaker,  H.  A.     Investigations  on  swimming  pools  at  the  University 

of  Minnesota.   Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  70 :  1901-05, 
June  22,  1918. 

Sanitary  precautions  regarding  swimming  pools. 

1244.  Wile,  Irs  S.    Public  health  publicity  and  education  through  public  schools. 

American  journal  of  public  health,  8 :  836-40.  May  1918. 

Talue  of  pubUc  school  as  a  medium  of  health  propaganda.  Writer  says  it  la 
of  vital  impq^nce  to  correlate  publicity  with  public  education. 

124B.  Wood,  Thomas  D.     War's  emphasis  on  health  education.     Arkansas 
teacher,  6:8-11,  June  1918. 

A  national  program  of  health  education. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1246.  AveriU,  Lawrence  Auflrxustus.    The  report  of  the  Commission  on  military 

training  in  New  Jersey.    American  journal  of  school  hygiene,  2 :  03--T2. 
June  19ia 

1247.  Oregory,  Thomas.     Modem  athletics  Ih  the  far  east     World's  work, 

36:197-206,  June  1918. 

Introduction  of  Western  games,  etc..  Into  the  Orient  Educational  vmlueB. 
Described  as  a  new  force  for  nationalization  and  for  international  good  will. 

1248.  Johnson,  O.  B.     A  defense  of  intercollegiate  athletics.    Harvard  jcrada- 

ates'  magazine,  26 :  583-04,  June  1918. 

Takes  up  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  against  intercollegiate  athletics 
and  in  conclusion  says  that  '*  It  would  b'e  madness  for  college  authorities  to  de- 
clare war  upon  intercollegiate  athletics.*' 

1249.  Perrln,  Ethel.     Minimum  essentials  within  the  schools  as  to  time,  equip- 

ment and  activities.    Mind  and  body,  25 :  152-59,  June  1918. 

Read  at  the  convention  of  the  American  physical  education  association.  Plill«' 
delphia.  April,  1918. 

Minimum  essentials  In  physical  education  in  elementary  schools  and  to  liigh 
schools. 

1250.  Storey,  Thomas  A.     Plans  for  the  r<;hool  recognition  and  credit  of  home 

and  community  recreation  activities.  Playground,  12 :  191-97,  August 
19ia 

Memoranda  and  sugK^tion*  from  the  physical  training  bureau  of  the  Ml^tary 
training  commission,  state  of  New  Torli. 

Presented  before  the  New  Yorlc  state  association  of  district  superintendents  of 
schools.  New  Torlc  city,  January  18,  1918. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

1251.  Bureau  of  educational  experiments,  Uew  York.     A  catalogue  of  play 

equipment  compiled  by  Jean  I^ee  Hunt  New  York,  Bureau  of  educa- 
tional  experiments,  1918.    48  p.  illus.    8*.    (Bulletin  no.  8) 

1252.  Pearson,  Buth  B.     Street  play  and  Its  relation  to  the  neighborhood 

center.    Playground,  12 :  104-10,  June  1918. 
A  survey  of  street  play  in  Chicago. 

1253.  Wrightson,  Hilda  A.     Games  for  children*s  development     New  York, 

Prospect  press,  inc.,  1918.  xi  p.,  2  1.,  17-239  p.  front,  Illus.,  plates. 
12'. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1254.  Croly,  Herbert     A  school  of  social  research.    New  republic,  15 :  167-71, 

June  8,  1918. 

Outlines  a  prospective  school  of  research,  in  which  graduates  could  be  trained 
for  spedflc  and  important  social  jobs. 

1255.  Jackson,  Henry  E.     A  community  center ;  what  It  is  and  how  to  organ- 

ize it  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  19ia  [17],  159  p.  iUns. 
12*. 

A  reproduction  of  Bulletin,  1918,  no.  11,  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  edncation. 
This  book  contains  also  an  additional  section  describing  typical  community 
centers  in  operation. 

1256.  Beisner,  Edward  H.     Sociological  principles  fundamental  to  pedagogical 

method.    Educntional  review,  56:28-36,  June  1918. 

A  reply  to  a  similar  article  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Finney,  in  Bducational  review,  for 
February  1918.  • 
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1257.  Smith,  Walter  B.    The  fundamentals  of  a  aociallsed  edncational  program.- 

Sckool  and  society,  8 :  85-41,  July  18.  19ia 

1258.  .     The  sociological  ai9>ect8  of  our  educational   alma     American 

Journal  of  sociology,  24 :  81-05,  July  1018. 

Writer  says  that  in  the  field  of  education  eociologlats  have  been  laggnrds. 
DIscunea  social  aspects  of  phy/iical.tralnii^g,  culture,  Tocational  efficiency,  etc 

1290.  Stonnzand,  KL  J.  Social  aspects  of  language  mastery.  Wisconsin  Jour- 
nal of  education,  50:168-78,  June  1018. 

CHILD-WELFARE. 

1260.  Holt,  L.  Emmett.    The  undernourished  child.    General  Federation  maga- 

Eine,  17 :  15-16.  August  1018. 

Presents  a  scheme  for  combating  malnutrition. 

1261.  Xclntire,  Buth.     Child  labor  and  Juvenile  delinquency.    Journal  of  de- 

linquency, 8:05-114,  May  1018. 

1262.  West,  Mr.$,  ttax.    Child  care.    Part  1.    The  preschool  age.    Wnshington. 

Government  printing  office,  1018.    88  p.    8*.    (U.  8.  Children's  bureau. 
Publicntion  no.  30) 
This  bulletin  discusses  the  care  of  the  child  fhwa  2  to  0  years  of  age. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1268.  L'6ducatlon  morale  dans  les  d^pdts  militaires.     Education,   10:34-50. 

March  lOia 

A  psychological  study  of  the  moral  temper  of  the  French  soldiers  in  the 
encampments. 

1264.  The  improvement  of  character  education.  Journal  of  education,  88 :  144-45, 
August  8.  1018. 

By  a  committee  of  twenty-three.  Dr.  David  Snedden.  chairman. 

Speaks  of  the  nrgont  need  of  character  instruction  in  the  public  schools  and, 
hence,  the  need  for  research  Into  the  best  methods  of  moral  and  civic  education. 

1266.  Squires,  Vernon  P.  .  A  moral  code  for  boys  and  girls.    Quarterly  Journal 

of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  8: 347--54,  July  1018. 

One  of  the  codes  submitted  in  the  competition  held  by  the  National  institution 
for  moral  instruction. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1206.  Bible-teaching  in  colleges.  Standardization  of  Biblical  departments  in 
colleges.    Religious  education,  13 :  281-86,  August  1018. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  standardisation  of  Biblical  departments 
In  colleges  and  uniTerslties  to  the  Religious  education  association,  1918. 

1267.  Cope,  Henry  Prederick.    Religious  education  in  the  church.    New  York, 

C.  Scrlbner's  sons,  1018.    274  p.    12*. 
References  at  end  of  chapters. 

1288.  Plants,  SamueL  The  history  of  education  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  1802  to  1017.  New  York,  The  Board  of  education  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  [1018]    16  p.    8*. 

A  paper  read  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  organ- 
isation of  the  University  senate,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  17,  1917. 
Also  in  Christian  student,  10 :  80-87,  May  lOlS. 

1260.  Shaw,  Justin  H.  The  secular  objection  to  religion  in  the  public  schools. 
Open  court,  82:257-78,  May  lOia 

Work  of  frte-i  bought  societies  and  secular  unions  In  preventing  religious 
Isstmetlon  In  public  schools. 

1270.  Wardle,  Addle  Grace.  History  of  the  Sunday  school  movement  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  The  Methodist 
book  concern  [1018]    232  p.    8*. 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1271.  Beatty,  Albert  James.    A  comparative  study  of  corporation  schools  as  to 

their  organization,  adnjinistratioh,  and  methods  of  instmctlon.  1917. 
116  p.    12*. 

Bibliography:  p.  11&-16. 

Thesis  submitted  In  partial  falflllment  of  the  reqairements  for  the  deftiee 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  In  educatioii  In  the  gradoate  school  of  the  PnlTefllj 
of  Illinois,  1917. 

1272.  Dimmitt,  Boy.    Trade  and  industrial  education  under  the  Smith-Hu£^tie0 

act    School  and  home,  10 : 6-8,  June  1918. 
Conditions  in  Georgia. 

1278.  Henning,  A.  E.    Vocational  departments  in  high  schools  or  separate  voca- 
tional schools?    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7:258-{li9,  July  1918. 
Givea  argnments  in  favor  of  each  plan. 

1274.  Hill,  David  Spence.    The  application  of  research  in  relating  industry  and 
education.    School  and  society,  8 : 1-11,  July  6,  1918. ' 

1276,  Howell,  C  E.     Securing  efflciency  of  the  worlcniHn  in  the  manual  training 
shop.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7;  260-64,  July  1918. 
The  elimination  of  waates  in  the  mannal  training  shop. 

1276.  Judd,  Oliarles  H.     Industry  and  the  Uberal  arts.     School  and  society* 

8:151-64,  August  10,  19ia 

An  address  before  the  Beta  of  Illinois  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Jane  10» 
1918. 

Recommends  certain  educational  measnres  which,  it  Is  beliered,  woold  oper> 
ate  to  promote  the  desired  fusion  between  industry  and  the  Uberal  arts. 

1277.  Kreuzpointner,  Paul.    The  Smith-Hughes  act  from  a  layman's  standpoint. 

School  and  society,  8 :  102-6,  July  27,  1918. 
Discusses  alleged  weak  points  in  the  Smlth-Huffhes  act. 

1278.  Marot,  Helen.     Creative  Impulse  in  industry;  a  proposition  for  educa- 

tors.   New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  company  [1918]     xxii,  146  p.    12*. 

Opposes  the  adoption  of  the  German  system  of  Industrial  education  In  America 
for  the  period  of  reconstruction  which  is  to  follow  the  war.  Suggests  Instead  a 
system  which  will  afford  to  the  pupils  an  opportunity  for  experiment  and 
discovery,  and  wUl  give  them  an  impulse  for  production  and  high  standards  of 
work,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  state,  but  for  themselves  and  for  the  community* 

1279.  Pennell,  Joseph.    An  open  letter  to  the  art  teachers  of  America.    Ameri- 

can magazine  of  art,  9 :  398-95,  August  1918. 

Points  out  the  lack  of  facilities  for  the  study  of  industrial  art  in  this  country. 

1280.  Perry,  L.  Day.     "  Systems  "of  industrial  education.    Industrial-arts  maga- 

zlne,^  7:287-92.  August  1918. 

Discusses  the  so-caUed  **  systems  "  of  industrial  education,  a  modification  of 
correspondence  courses  aiming  to  teach  shopwork  by  means  of  a  series  of  leaflets 
under  the  direction  of  an  ordinary  academic  teacher.  Points  out  the  weaknecsea 
of  such  systems. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

128L  Woodbridge,  Elizabeth  D.    Vocational  guidance  in  colleges.    Educationat 
administration  and  supervision,  4 :  155-62,  March  1918. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1282.  Bricker,  Garland  A.     Teaching  agriculture  in  the  rural  schoola    Amer- 

can  education,  21 :  500-S02,  June  1918. 

Whom  to  teach,  when  to  teach,  what  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach. 

1283.  Gauthier,  Uon.    Une  section  agrlcole  d*^ole  prlmalre  sup^rieure.    Revue 

pMagogique,  72 :  339-46,  May  1918. 
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.1284.  Hedrick,   W.  O.    Tbe  tatored  farmer^     Scientidc  montbly,   7:108-65, 
August  1918. 

12%.  S^vrette,  Oaston.    Le  Jardin  de  T^cole.    Rbvue  p^dagoglque,  72:847-60, 
May  19ia 

1286.  XT,  8.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.     Reference  material  .for 

vocatiooal  agricultural  instruction.  Washington,  Qovernment  print- 
ing office,  1918.  26  p.  8'.  {Iti  Bulletin  no.  14,  Agricultural  serlea  no, 
2,  June  1918) 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1287.  Bliss,  D.  C.    The  school  cottage  in  theory  and  practice.    American  school 

board  Journal,  67 :  25-26,  69,  71,  August  1918.    illus. 

Tells  how  Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  made  use  of  existing  dweUlngs  on  school  prop- 
erty purchased. 

1288.  Iiansrworthy,  C.  7.    Teaching  food  values.    Journal  of  home  economics, 

10:295-302,  July  1918. 

Presented  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  ae- 
sociatlon,  Atlantic  City,  March  1918. 

1289.  Lawson,  Mr$.  H.  L.     Domestic  science  in  the  rural  school.    Industrial- 

arts  magazine,  7 :  805-7,  August  1918. 

Shows  how  some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  teacher  of  domestic  science 
in  rural  schools  may  be  overcome. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1290.  Hotchkiss,  Willard  Eufirene.     Higher  education  and  business  standards. 

Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  19ia    109  p.    12^ 

1291.  Lyon,  Leverett  S.     The  commercial  curriculum  in  secondary  schools. 

School  review,  26:401-15,  June  19ia 

"  Study  based  on  returns  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  principals  of  226 
high  schools  in  tbe  United  States.  Concludes  that  the  orthodox  high  school 
course  Is  a  techDlcal  training  course,  giving  Instruction  In  mechanical  routine. 
The  possibilities  of  the  high  school  commercial  course,  either  as  a  utilitarian  or 
as  a  social  course,  have  not  been  reaUsed. 

1292.  Mhorer,  O.  C.  and  Cochran,  H.  A.    The  savings  bank  in  the  high  school. 

Business  educator,  23: 21-23,  June  1918. 

1293.  Swiggett,  Glen  Levin.     Why  should  the  government  train  for  foreign 

service?    School  and  society,  8 :  181-87,  August  17, 1918. 

Address  before   tbe  general   session  of  the  National  education  association, 
Pittsburgh,  July  8,  1918. 

1294.  Thompson,  C.  A.    Some  ways  by  which  the  teaching  of  commercial  sub- 

jects can  be  vitalized  and  motivated.  Journal  of  the  New  York  state 
teachers*  association,  5 :  149-55,  May  1918. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1295.  American  conference  of  pharmaceutical  faculties.     Proceedings  of  the 

eighteenth  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  August  27-28,  1917.  248 
p.    8*.    (T.  J.  Bradley,  secretary-treasurer,  Boston,  Mass.) 

1296.  American  medical  association.     Council  on  medical  education.    Report 

...    to  the  House  of  delegates,  June  10,  1918.    31  p.    8". 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  tbe  American  medical  association,  June  15, 
1918.  vol.  70,  p.   1844-51.  1855. 

Contains  a  reyised  classlflcation  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
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1297.  American  nurses  association.     Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first  annual 

convention  .  .  .  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  7-11, 1018.    American  journal  of 
nursing,  18:94^-1125,  August  19ia 

ContiilDs:  1.  J.  E.  Cutler:  How  the  public  and  the  nursing  profesiioii  are 
combining  to  supply  nursing  needs  during  and  after  the  war,  p.  1021— 2fK 
2.  Minimum  requirements  for  accredited  schools  of  nursing  as  approred  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  nurses'  association,  Maj  9,  1918,  p.  1080—04. 

1298.  Association  of  American  medical  colleges.    Prooeedlngs  of  the  twenty- 

eighth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  February  5,  1918.  90  p.  8*. 
(Fred  Zapffe,  3431  Lexington  Street,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  8.  Carter:  The  need  of  co-ordination  in  medical  education, 
p.  G-18.  2.  ii.  E.  French;  The  entrance  condliiou  after  Januarj  1,  1918,  p. 
24-81.  8.  W.  II.  MacCracken:  The  letter  or  the  Bplrit  IPremedical  education  I 
p.  82-38 ;  Discussion,  p.  38-44 ;  4.  C.  N.  Meader :  The  problem  of  student  work  ; 
loan  funds,  p.  45-40.  0.  J.  Van  de  Erre:  The  teaching  of  medicine — a  retro- 
spect and  a  forecast,  p.  50-01. 

1299.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engrineering  education.    Proceedings  of  the 

tweniy-flfth  annual  meeting,  held  nt  Washington,  D.  C,  July  G-7,  1917. 
Vol.  25.  Pittsburgh,  l^a.,  Office  of  the  secretary  1917.  50  p.  8*.  (F,  Lu 
Bishop,  secretary,  Pittsburgh,  Pn.) 

Contains:  1.  N.  D.  Dakcr:  The  engineer  in  the  war,  p.  20-88.  2.  W.  M. 
Black  :  Military  euglnoeriug,  p.  34-18 ;  DiHcumlon,  p.  43-50.  8.  [lollls  Godfrey  : 
The  advlKory  functiun :  Its  part  in  wlnnluK  the  war  and  prppariiig  for  the 
period  following  the  war,  p.  51-05.  4.  G.  R.  Chatburn :  Prcttldvntial  address. 
Our  putrluilc  duty,  p.  08-82.  5.  I*.  V.  Cluxton :  Addri^ss  |  Kn;;lneerlng  educa- 
tion and  the  war]  p.  02-00.  G.  S.  i\  Capeii :  A  new  orgnnixatluu  of  higher  ctlO' 
cation  for  national  service,  p.  07-103.  7.  llollis  Godfrey :  Changing  the  engi- 
neering curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  engineering  corps,  p.  104-18 ;  Dis- 
cussion, p.  118-41.  8.  A.  n.  Blanchard :  Certain  relations  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity to  the  engineering  divisions  of  the  municipal  service,  p.  142-48.  9.  WU 
llnm  McClellnn :  The  pindng  of  englneerliii;  Kniduntes  in  government  service 
during  I  he  war,  p.  140-53.  10.  C.  M.  Galloway:  The  Civil  service  commission, 
p.  154-50;  DlscUMsloii,  p.  150-07.  11.  C.  U.  Mnnn :  Report  of  joint  comniittoe 
on  euglui*eriug  educatlun,  p.  108-200.  12.  Report  of  committee  on  EnsUsh, 
p.  211-24.     13.  Report  of  committee  on  chemistry,  p.  235-40. 

1300.  Gray,   Carolyn  E.     The  standard  curiiculum  for  schools  of  nursing. 

American  journal  of  nursiug,  IS: 700-94,  June  1018. 

1301.  Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  vol.  71,  no.  7,  August  17. 

1018.     (Educational  nunilier) 

Contains:  1.  Me<ltral  eiluratlon  In  the  United  States.  Annual  presentation 
of  etlurailunal  data  for  1018  by  the  Council  on  mi*<lical  education,  p.  534-44. 
2.  Si'heilule  fur  the  gra<Ung  of  uiedU-al  schools,  p.  548-51.  3.  ClasslQcatluu  of 
medicul  colleges,  p.  552-53.    4.  Description  of  medical  colleges,  p.  554-04. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1302.  Bailey,  Carolyn  Sherwin.     What  to  do  for  Uncle  Sam.    A  first  hook  of 

citizenship.  Illustrated.  Chicago,  A.  Flanagan  [1018]  220  p.  lUus. 
12-. 

The  subjects  included  in  this  book  ore  health,  economy,  conserratlon,  drlc 
beauty,  connnuoicntiun,  wealth,  transportation,  charities,  e<1ucation.  Ufe-sar- 
ine,  and  Junior  service  throuj^h  Boy  scouts.  Camp  Ore  girls,  and  the  Junior  Bed 
cross. 

1303.  Cohen,  J.  David.     Teaching  patriotism.    Ohio  teacher,  38:443-45,  May 

1018. 

1304.  Hodge,   Clifton  F.   and  Dawson,  Jean.     Civic  biology;  a   textbook  of 

imiblenis.  local  and  national,  that  can  be  solved  only  by  civic  coopera- 
tion. Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Giun  and  company  [lOlS]  881  p.  lllus. 
12* 
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IMS.  Z^an^e,  AkaxHm  V.  The  place  of  sdence  In  the  training  of  l>oy8  and  girin 
for  pecsonal  efficiency  and  better  citiasensliip.  School  and  Bociety, 
T :  OGl-00,  June  8.  1018. 

Address  before  the  science  section  of  the  California  teachers*  association,  Bay 
dlTlsloo,  March  27,  1918. 

1306.  Seisner,  Edward  H.     Civic  efficiency  and  elementary  studies.    Teachers 

(X)llege  record,  10 :  250-08,  May  1018. 

IMMIGRANTS  AND  ILLITERATES. 

1307.  lAne,  Praaklln  X.    Address  ...  at  the  National  education  assoclatioiu 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  July  5.  lOia    School  life,  1 :  14^10,  August  1, 1018. 
Address  on  Americanism. 

1308.  Zioeb,  Kax.     CJompulsory  English  for  foreign-bom.     Survey,  40:426-27. 

July  13,  lOia 

After  citing  the  fact  that  more  than  fire  million  i>eople  In  the  United  States 
over  10  jears  of  age  are  unable  to  read  and  write  English,  the  author  outlines 
a  tentatiTe  program  for  appropriate  national  legislation  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. 

1300.  Kichelsen,  Nellie  Pierson.  Modem  methods  in  Immigrant  education. 
Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5 :  175-80,  June 
lOia 

Work  with  beginners  in  the  Immigrant  classes  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1310.  Bindge,  Fred  H.,  }r.    Uncle  Sam's  adopted  nephews.    Harper's  maga- 

zine, 137:281-80,  July  1018. 

Descrtlies  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  the  various  army  cantonments  In 
Snxtnictlng  soldiers  of  forcicrn  or\t:\n  In  the  English  language  and  In  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship. 

1311.  Bosenstein,  David.     A  crucial  l&«5ue  in  war-time  education — Americani- 

zation.   School  and  society.  7:  031-37,  June  1,  1918. 

Tf*IIs  of  the  National  conference  of  Americanization  which  met  In  Washing- 
ton, April  3.  1018. 

1312.  Tilroe,  George  S.     Making  the  foreign-bom  familiar  with  the  American 
spirit     Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers*  association,  0:171- 

75,  June  1018. 

1313.  Wheaton,  H.  H.    lilaklnf?  real  Americans.    American  review  of  reviews. 

58 :  ICl-OG.  Ausnist  1918. 

A  popular  review  of  Americanization  work.     Illustrated. 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

1314.  American  Journal  of  care  for  cripples,  vol.  5.  no.  2.  December  1917. 

Contains:  1.  Robert  Mlt'holl:  The  crippled  soldier  In  Great  Rrlrnln,  p.  223- 
28.  2.  D.  C.  MrMurtrle:  Roconstnictln^  the  war  cripple  In  Alhortii,  p.  220- 
80.  3.  W.  Fltzpatrick  :  Repatriation  of  the  disabled  soldier  lo  Australia:  voca- 
tional tralulnf;.  employment,  afTorestatlon,  land  settlement,  p.  244-82.  4. 
Gladdys  0.  Whiteside:  Training  for  war  cripples  In  Paris  at  the  l^cole  de  r<^ 
education  de  la  Place  du  Pult»-de-rRrmlto,  p.  208-00.  C.  Dr.  Rebeutlsch  and 
Ilutro  Eberhnrdt :  Vocational  training  for  war  cripples  at  Offenbach  am  Main, 
Germany,  p,  300-302.  G.  Thomas  Oliver:  The  Joseph  and  Jane  Cowen  home 
for  the  training  of  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers,  Newcaatle-upon-Tjue,  p.  :{0a-8. 
7.  Algernon  T.  Craig*  Ix>rd  Roberts  memorial  workshops  for  dlsnbled  soldiers 
and  sailors,  p.  800-11.  8.  D.  C.  MrMurtrle:  Vocational  training  for  the  Cana- 
.  dian  war  cripple;  evidence  presented  before  the  Parliamentary  committee  on 
returned  sohUers,  p.  312-04.  0.  D.  C.  Mr.Murtrle:  Imlex-eattilogiie  of  a  library 
on  the  care  and  education  of  crippled  children.  IV.  OfDclal  publications  of  for- 
eign Institutions,  p.  3U7-70.  10.  D.  C.  M<'Murtrle :  A  compilation  of  state  laws 
relating  to  provision  for  crippled  children,  p.  880-05. 
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1815.  Clark,  Juliet  D.  and  Walker,  Jane  B.     Lessons  In  lip-reading  for  deaf 

soidierfL    Volta  review,  20 :  443-^,  July  19ia 

Continued  from  May  number.    Describes  the  Nitchie  metbod.    Lessons  16  to 

21  incloslye. 

1816.  Educating  the  war's  crippled.    Technology  review,  20 :  362-70.  July  1918. 

A  sketch  of  the  worlc  being  done  by  the  Federal  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion.   The  material  necessary  for  this  report  was  furnished  by  James  P.  Monroe. 

1817.  Gregory,  Thomas.    Restoring  crippled  soldiers  to  a  useful  life.    World's 

work,  86:427-82,  August  1918. 

1818.  McMurtrie,  Douglas  C.    The  evolution  of  national  systems  of  vocational 

reeducation  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  Prepared  at  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  cripple^  and  disabled  men.  Issued  by  the  Federal 
board  for  vocational  education,  Washington,  D.  O.  May  1918.  'Wash- 
ington, Qovemment  printing  office,  1918.  818  p.  illus.,  plates.  8*.  (  [U.  S. 
Federal  board  for  vocational  education]  Bulletin  no.  15,  Reeducation 
series  no.  8) 

1819. .    The  passing  of  the  war  pension.    New  Jersey  state  research, 

6 :  no.  5,  p.  43-52.  February  1918.    illus. 
The  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers. 

1820. ,    Reconstructing  the  crippled  soldier.     Hospital  school  Journal, 

7:6-7,  12,  May-June  1918.    illus. 

What  the  world  is  doing  to  make  its  maimed  heroes  self-supporting. 

1821.  Man  and  his  machines;  ingenious  devices  by  which  men  injured  in  the 

war  are  being  rendered  capable  of  doing  useful  work.    World's  work, 
86:221-24,  June  1918.    illus. 

1822.  Paltrinieri,  Bina.     Scuole  per  soldatl  feriti  annesse  agli  ospedalt   in 

Italia.    RIvista  pedagoglca,  11 :  831-47,  May-June  1918. 
Ospedale  della  Guastalla  in  Milan. 

1323.  Prosser,  C.  A.    Problems  in  the  vocational  reeducation  of  disabled  men. 
Vocational  summary,  1 : 9-10,  July  1918. 

1824.  Reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  70:1924-31,  June  22,  1918. 

From  Proceedings  of  the  American  medical  association,  e9th  annual  naslon, 
Chicago,  June  10-14,  1918. 

A  symposium. 

1825.  Sexton,    T.    H.    Vocational    rehabilitation    of   soldiers    suffering    from 

nervous  diseases.    Mental  hygiene,  2 :  265-76,  April  1918. 
Discusses  worlc  in  England  and  Canada. 

1826.  Smith,  Elmer  E.    Commercial  education  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Educational  exchange,  83:9-12,  June  1918. 

1327.  IT.  S.  Conerress.     House.     Vocational  rehabilitation  of  returned  soldiers 

and  sailors  of  the  United  States  ...  12  p.    8*.     (U.  S.  65th  CJon- 
gress.  2d  session.    Report  no.  597) 
Report  submitted  by  Mr.  Sears. 

1328.  Works,  George  A.     Re-education  of  the  crippled  soldier.    Journal  of  the 

New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5:135-41,  May  1918. 

Gives  special  consideration   to  occupational   therapy  and  the  worlc  of  rs- 
education. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

.1329.  Burdick,  Anna  L.    Training  of  girls  and  women  for  emergency  war  work. 
Vocational  summary,  1 :  8-10,  August  1918. 

Tells  of  the  special  training  given  to  girls  in  industrial  plants. 

1330.  Park,   Marion  Edwards.      Fundamentals  In  the  education  of  women. 
NaUon,  106:649-50,  June  1.  1918. 
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NB6R0  EDUCATION. 

ISXL  Dillard,  James  H.  National  aid  to  negro  education.  School  and  society, 
7 :  66^n,  June  8,  lOia 

Abstntct  of  a  paper  submitted  at  tlie  Atlantic  Cttj  meeting  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  superintendence*  March  1,  1918. 

13S2.  Hampton  normal  and  agricultural  institute,  Va.  Fiftieth  annual  report 
of  the  principal.    Southern  workman,  47 :  273-812,  June  1018. 

Historical  and  pedagogical  review  of  Hampton  institute,  Va.    Illustrated. 

19S8.  Peabody,  Francis  Greenwood.    Education  for  life ;  the  story  of  Hampton 
institute,  told  In  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  school.    Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  company, 
1918.    303  t).    front,  lllus,    8'. 
Bibliography:  p.   329-334. 

1334.*  Scott,  Emmett  J.  Brightening  up  the  rural  South.  Outlook,  199 :  412-14, 
July  10.  1918. 

Details  the  success  of  negro  rural  schools,  established  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Rosenwald  fund. 

1335.  Woofter,  T.  J.  Justice  to  the  negro  in  education.  High  school  quarterly, 
6:218-24.  July  1918. 

Brief  of  an  address  before  the  Association  of  county  superintendents.  BaTaa- 
nah,  Georgia,  April  27,  1918. 

OiTOs  a  program  of  what  should  be  done  for  negro  education  In  our  common 
schools. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1330.  Bridgman,  Olgtu  An  experimental  study  of  abnormal  children,  with 
special  reference  to  the  problems  of  dependency  and  delinquency. 
Berkeley.  University  of  California  press  [1918]  59  p.  ill  us.,  dlagrs.« 
tables.  8*.  (University  of  California  publications  in  psychology,  vol.  8» 
no.  1,  pp.  1-^.  March  80, 1918) 

1387.  Campbell,  C.  Macfle.     A  city  school  district  and  its  subnormal  chil- 
dren; with  a  discussion  of  some  social  problems  involved  and  sug- 
gestions for  constructive  work.    Mental  hygiene.  2 :  232-44.  April  1918. 
A  survey  of  the  school  population  In  the  Locust  Point  district  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

1338.  Cowdery,  Karl  M.    A  preliminary  study  of  potential  delinquency.    Jour- 

nal of  delinquency,  8:165-75.  July  1918. 

A  brief  survey  of  conditions  that  are  found  to  exist  in  the  grades  of  ths 
public  school  system  below  the  high  schooL    Study  of  CaUfomla  schools. 

1339.  Oesell,  Arnold.     What  can  the  teacher  do  for  the  deficient  child?    A 

manual  for  teachers  in  rural  and  graded  schools.  Hartford.  Conn^ 
State  board  of  education,  1918.  47  p.  lllus.  8*.  ( [Connecticut  school 
document,  no.  5 — 1918.    Whole  number  425] ) 

1340.  Meredyll,  Marguerite.    Eurhythmies  and  the  welfare  of  the  blind  child. 

Child  (London)  8:369-76,  May  1918. 

Work  at  the  London  school  for  the  blind,  at  Swiss  cottage.  Value  of  eu- 
rhythmies in  education  of  tbe  blind. 

1341.  Nice,  Margaret  Morse.    Ambidexterity  and  delayed  speech  development 

Pedagogical  seminary.  25:141-62,  June  1918. 

Bibliography:  p.  161-62. 

A  study  of  a  number  of  cases  of  delayed  speech  with  special  reference  to  the 
**  handedness  *'  of  the  children. 

1342.  Schmitt.   Clara.      Developmental   alexia:   congenital   word-blind neas,  or 

inability  to  learn  to  read.  Elementary  school  journal,  18:680-700, 
757-69.  May-June  1918. 

Methods  of  mental  and  physical  examinations  of  children  to  determine  con- 
genital  **  word-blindness."     Cites  cases. 
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EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1343.  Belaney,  Edward  C.     School  boys  who  pay.    Survey,  40: 217-20,  May  25, 

1918, 

stories  of  young  people  who  endeayor  to  support  theroselTes  and  otliers,  at 
the  same  time  attending  school  at  night  or  part  time  day  schools. 

1344.  Dooley,  W.  H.     Special  needs  of  evening  technical  schools.    Industrial- 

arts  magazine,  7 :  251-53,  July  1918. 

1345.  Ettinger,  William  L.    The  life  career  motive. in  education.    School  and 

society.  8 :  131-35.  August  3,  1918. 

Address  before  the  geneial  session  of  the  National  education  associatloii, 
Pittsburgh,  July  2.  1918. 

Tells  of  the  continuation  classes  in  New  Tork  city. 

1346.  Mansbridge,  Albert.    The  education  of  the  working  classes.    Contempo- 

rary review,  113:085-94.  June  1918. 

Sketches  the  history  of  the  worklngmen*s  college  moycment  in  England,  etc. 

1347.  Sherwood,  George  H.     Free  education  by  the  American  museum  of  nat- 

ural history  In  public  schools  and  colleges.  History  and  status  of  mu- 
seum instruction  and  its  extension  to  the  schools  of  Greater  New 
York  and  vicinity.  .  .  .  With  foreword  by  President  Fairfield  0»- 
born.  New  York,  1918.  72  p.  plates,  fold.  map.  4*.  (Miscellaneous 
publications  of  the  American  museum  of  natural  history,  no.  10) 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1348.  Power,  Effie  L.'   Modem  high  school  library.    Pennsylvania  school  Jour- 

nal. CO:  507-10,  May  1918. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1349.  Americanization  as  a  war  measure.    Report  of  a  conference  called  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  held  In  Washington,  April  3,  191S. 
Washington,  1918.    02  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  18) 

1350.  The  Bureau  of  education  and  the  educational  sur\ey  movement ;  by  S.  P. 

Capen.    Washington,  1918.    0  p.     (Higher  education  circular  no.  11) 
135L  The  Bureau  of  extension  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  by  L.  It. 

Wilson  and  L.  A  Williams.    Washington,  1918.    30  p.    (Bulletin,  1018. 

no.  7) 
1352.  Certain  defects  in  American  education  and  the  remedies  for  them.    By 

Charles  W.  Eliot.    Washington,  1918.    8  p.     (Teeacher's  leaflet  no.  5, 

June  1018) 
1853.  A  course  in  food  economies  for  the  housekeeper.    Washington.  1918.    8  p. 

(Home  economics  circular  no.  0) 

1354.  The  curriculum  of  the  woman's  college ;  by  Mabel  Louise  Robinson.  Wash- 

ington. 1918.    140  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  0) 

1355.  Educational  conditions  in  Arizona.    Report  of  a  survey  by  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  education.  Washington,  1918.  200  p.  iUus.  (Bulle- 
tin, 1917,  no.  44) 

135(1  Government  publications  of  interest  to  home  economics  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Washington,  1918.  8  p.  (Home  economics  circular  no.  5,  May 
15.  1918) 

1357.  Guide  to  United  States  government  publications;  compiled  by  Walter  I. 
Swanton.    Washington.  1918.    200  p.     (Bulletin,  1918.  no.  2) 
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135S.  History  of  public  school  edacation  In  AriKonn;  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
Washington,  1018.    141  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  17) 

1359.  Instruction  in  journalism  in  institutions  of  higher  education;  by  James 

Melvin  Lee.    Washinjarton,  1918.  ^  16  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  21) 

1360.  Keeping  fit    Issued  in  cooperation  with  the  medical  section.  Council  of 

national  defense.    Washington,  1918.    14  p. 

13C1,  The  Land  grant  of  1802  and  the  land-grant  college's;  by  BenJ.  F.  An- 
drews.   Washington,  1918.    OS  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  13) 

1362.  Lessons  in  community  and  national  life.  Seiies  A,  for  the  upper  classes 
of  the  high  school.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Charles  H.  Judd 
and  Leon  C.  Marshall.    Washington,  1918.    204  p. 

13G3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  Index,  February, 
1917-January,  1918.    35  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  22) 

1304.  Outline  of  an  emergency  course  of  instruction  on  the  war;  prepared  by 

Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Armand  J.  Gerson,  Albert  B.  McKinley,  under  the 

direction  of  the  National  board  for  historical  service.    Washington,  1918. 

31  p.     (Teachers'  leaflet  no.  4,  August  1918) 
13G5.  Public  school  classes  for  crippled  children;  by  Edith  Reeves  Solenberger. 

Washington,  1918.    52  p.    plates.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  10) 
13CC.  School  life.    Vol.  1,  no.  1,  August  1,  1918.    Published  semi-monthly. 

1307.  Training  in  courtesy.  Suggestions  for  teaching  good  manners  in  elemen- 
tary schools;  by  Margaret  S.  McNaught.  Washington,  1918.  42  p. 
illus.    (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  54) 

1305.  Vocational  guidance  in  secondary  education ;  a  report  of  the  Commission 

on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education  appointed  by  the  National  • 

education    association.    Washington,    1918.    29    p.     (Bulletin,    1918, 

no.  19) 
1300.  The  work  of  American  colleges  and  universities  during  the  war.    Effect  of 

the  war  on  college  budgets.   Washington,  1918.    3  p.    (Higher  education 

circular  no.  10,  April  1918) 
1370.  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1910-17. 

Washington,  1918.    74  p.    plates.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  5) 

PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED   IN  THIS  RECORD,  FEBRUARY  TO 

SEPTEMBER,  1918. 

Albany  medical  annals,  170  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Alumni  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Alumni  register  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Burlington,  N.  J. 

America,  59  East  Eighty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  annals  of  the  deaf,  2419-2421  Greenmount  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  city,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  education,  50  State  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  care  for  cripples,  8505  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  nursing,  2419-2421  Greenmount  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Journal  of  public  health,  2S9  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  school  hygiene,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Journal  of  sociology.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  III. 

American  magazine,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  maga7.ine  of  art,  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Oxonian,  Menasha,  Wis. 

American  penman,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  physical  education  review,  93  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

American  review  of  reviews,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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American  school,  P.  O.  box  134,  Milwaukee^  Wis. 

American  school  board  Journal,  354  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  schoolmaster.  State  normal  school,  Tpsllantl,  Mich. 

Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  Woodland 
Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 

Arkansas  teacher,  Conway,  Ark. 

Asia.  627  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Association  of  American  colleges  bulletin,  19  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Athenaeum,  London.  England. 

Atlantic  monthly,  41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Banker-farmer,  Champaign,  111. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

British  Journal  of  psychology,  London,  England. 

Bulletin  of  high  points  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  high  scliools 
of  New  York  City,  Board  of  education  building.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bulletin  of  the  High  school  teachers'  association  of  the  District  of  Columbia* 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Business  educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

California  taxpayers'  Journal,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Century  magazine,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Child.  London,  England. 

Child  labor  bulletin',  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Child-study,  London,  England. 

Chinese  students'  monthly,  Ashbumham,  Mas& 

Christian  student,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Classical  Journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Classical  weekly,  Barnard  college.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Colorado  school  Journal,  Denver,  Colo. 

Columbia  alumni  news,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  law  review.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  university  quarterly,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Contemporary  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Country  gentleman.  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Current  education,  St.  Martins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dental  cosmos.  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dial,  152  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Education,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Education,  Paris,  France. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  Warwick  and  York  (inc.),  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Eklucational  exchange,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Educational  foundations.  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational  news.    See  Scottish  educational  Journal. 

Educational  review,  Columbia  university.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Educational  standards,  Charlestown.  Mass. 

B3duca tor- Journal.  403  Newton  Claypool  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Elementary  school  Journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  HI. 

Engineering  education,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

English  Journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Florida  schoolroom,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

General  federation  magazine,  40  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 

General  science  quarterly,  Salem,  Mass. 

Hari>er*s  magazine.  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  graduates*  magazine.  Exchange  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Harvard  law  review,  Cambridge,  Masa 

H:bbert  JournaL  London.  England,  and  6  Beacon  Street,  Boeton,  Mass. 

Hlsti  school  Journal,  Gbap^  Hill,  N.  O. 

Hlg^  school  qnarterly,  Athens,  Oa« 

History  teacher's  masrazine,  McKlnley  publishing  company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hospital  school  Journal,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dllnois  association  of  teachers  of  BngUsh  bulletin,  Urfoana,  IlL 

nUnols  teacher,  Urbana,  HI. 

Icdependent  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ladlana  Instructor,  607  Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Industrial-arts  magazine,  129  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wla 

Inter-America,  Etoubleday,  Page,  and  company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Inter-mountnln  educator,  Missoula,  Mont 

International  review  of  missions,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Jotms  Hopkins  alumni  magsslne,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jonmal  dee  to>nomlste8,  Paris,  France. 

Journal  of  applied  psychology,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Joomal  of  delinquency,  Whlttler  State  school,  Whlttler,  OaL 

Journal  of  education,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Journal  of  education,  London,  England. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  Warwick  and  York  (Inc.),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  and  training  college  record,  London,  England. 

Journal  of  experimental  psychology,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Journal  of  geography,  Madison,  Wis. 

Journal  of  home  economics.  Station  N,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  of  peycho-asthenics,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Journal  of  race  development,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Journal  of  sociologic  medicine,  52  North  Fourth  Street,  Easton,  Pa. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  535  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae.  University  of  Chicago  press, 

Chicago,  111. 
Journal  of  the  National  education  association,  1400  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Journal  pf  the  New  York  State  teachers*  association,  5  South  Water  Street. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  teacher,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Kentucky  high  school  quorterly,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Law  quarterly  review,  London,  Ehigland. 

Library  Journal,  241  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Literary  digest,  354-800  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Louisiana  school  work.    See  Southern  school  work. 
McEvoy  magazine,  6  Third  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Manual  training  magazine,  Manual  arts  press.  Peoria,  TIL 
Mathematics  t<?ttcher,  41  North  Queen  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Mental  hygiene.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Midland  schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Mlllard*s  review  of  the  Far  East,  Shanghai,  China. 
Mind  and  body.  New  Ulm,  Minn. 
Mississippi  educational  advance.  Jackson,  Miss. 
MlMOuri  school  Journal,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Moderator-topics,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Modem  language  Journal,  Sixty-eighth  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Modem  language  teaching,  London,  England. 
Honatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  p^agoglk,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Mother's  muguzlne,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Munsey*s  magazine,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. 

Nation,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

National  association  of  corporation  schools  bulletin,  Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth 

Street,  Ne>v  York,  N.  Y. 
National  geographic  magazine,  Hubbard  memorial  hall,  Washington,  D.  G. 
National  municipal  review.  North  American  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nation*8  business,  Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Nature,  London.  England. 
Nature-study  review,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Nebraska  teacher,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
New  Haven  teachers  Journal,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Jersey  state  research,  Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Mexico  Journal  of  education,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 
New  republic,  421  West  Twenty-first  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nineteenth  century  and  after,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Normal  instructor  and  primary  plans,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Normal  school  bulletin,  Charleston,  111. 

North  American  review,  171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
North  Carolina  high  school  bulletin.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Northwest  Journal  of  education,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Nuova  antologia,  liome,  Italy. 
Ohio  educational  monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ohio  teacher,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma  home  and  school  herald,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Old  Pt-nn.    See  Pennsylvania  gazette. 
Open  court,  122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Oregon  teachers'  monthly,  Salem,  Oreg. 
Outlook,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Parents  review,  London,  England, 
i^edagogical  seminary,  Worcester,  Mafi& 
Pennsylvania  gazette.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Formerly 

Old  Penn. 
I'enBsylvanIa:  school  Journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Playground,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Popular  educator,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Porto  Rico  school  review,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 
i^oRse  gymnasium  Journal,  Boston,  Mass. 
Princeton  alumni  weekly,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
I'rogressive  teacher,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Psychoanalytic  review,  41  North  Queen  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
iNychologic-al  clinic.  Woodland  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Public  libraries.  Library  bureau,  Chicago,  111. 

Publishers'  weekly,  241  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  X. 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  speech  education,  Menasha,  Wis. 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak. 
Ueoalled  to  life,  l^ondon,  England. 

Kellgious  education,  1440  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Uevue  de  Paris,  Paris,  France. 
Uevue  des  <leux  mondes,  Paris,  France. 
Uevue  Internationale  de  Tenselgnement.  Paris,  France. 
Revue  p^dagoglque,  Parirf,  France. 
Hevue  unlversltaire,  Paris,  France. 
Hi  vista  pe<lagogIfa,  Rome,  Italy. 
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Rural  school  messenger,  KirkSYille,  Mo. 

School,  154  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

School,  Toronto,  Canada. 

School  and  home,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

School  and  home  education,  Bloomlngton,  Hi. 

Si'hool  and  science  review,  Austin,  Tex. 

School  and  society.  The  Science  press.  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

School-arts  magazine,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

School  gruardian,  London,  England. 

School  hygiene,  London,  England. 

School  index,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

School  life,  Bureau  of  education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

f^chool  music,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

School  review.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  III. 

School  science  and  mathematics.  Mount  Morris,  111. 

School  world,  London,  England. 

.Schoolmaster,  London,  England. 

Science,  The  Science  press.  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Sdentiflc  monthly,  The  Science  press.  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Scottish    educational    Journal,    Edinburgh,    Scotland.      Formerly    Educational 

news. 
Scrihner*H  magazine,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sewanee  review.  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Sierra  educational  news,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Smith  olumnae  quarterly.  Concord,  N.  H. 
South  Dakota  educator,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Southern  school  work,  Alexandria,  Lji.     Formerly  I^uisiana  m<*Iio<»I  work. 
Southern  workman,  Hampton,  Va. 
Survey,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  college  record.  Teachers  college.  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Teacher's  journal,  Marion,  Ind. 
Teaching,  Emi>oria,  Kans. 
Technology  review,  Boston,  Mass. 
Texas  school  Journal,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Times  educational  supplement,  London,  England. 
Trained  nurse  and  hospital  review,  38-40  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Training  sc'hool  quarterly,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
ITngraded,  600  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cnlverslty  Journal,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

l^nlvenrity  record.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  IlL 
Unpopular  review,  35  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Virginia  Journal  of  education,  Riclimond,  Va. 

Vocational  summary.  Federal  board  for  vocational  educatioa,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Volta  review,  Volta  bureau,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 
West  Virginia  school  Journal  and  educator,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Western  Journal  of  education,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Western  teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Westonian,  Westtown,  Pa. 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  education,  Madison,  Wis. 
World's  worts,  Doobleday,  Page  and  company.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Wyoming  school  Journal,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
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Ck>inpiled  by  the  Library  Division,  Bureau  of  Bducation. 


CoifTiiiTS. — BdQcational  history  and  biography — Current  educational  conditioni — 
Bducation  and  the  war — ^Bducational  theory  and  practice — ^Educational  psychology; 
Child  study — B^ducational  tests  and  measurements — Special  methods  of  instruction — 
Special  subjects  of  curriculum — Kindergarten  and  primary  school — ^Rural  education — 
Secondary  education — ^Teachers:  Training  and  professional  status — Higher  education — 
School  administration — School  management — School  hygiene  and  sanitation — ^Physical 
training — Social  aspects  of  education — Child  welfare — ^Moral  and  religious  education — 
Manual  and  vocational  training — -Vocational  guidance — ^Agricultural  education — ^Profes- 
Bk»nal  education — Civic  education — ^Americanisation  of  immigrants — ^Reeducation  of  war 
invalids — Education  of  women — ^Negro  education — Exceptional  children — ^Bduoation  ex- 
tension— ^Libraries  and  reading — ^Bureau  of  Education :  Recent  publications. 


NOTE. 


The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu- 
tional libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1871.  BI0S8,  W.  Escott.    Grammar  schools  and  the  teaching  of  English  sub- 

jects.   School  guardian,  43 :  229-31,  251-54,  August,  September  1918. 
I.  The  coDtineDtal  moyemeDt.     II.  The  reform  moyement  In  England. 

1872.  Hart,  Joseph  Xlnmont.    Democracy  in  education;  a  social  interpreta- 

tion of  the  history  of  education.     New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1918. 
Ix.  418  p.    12*. 

*'  BIbUographical  suggestions  "  :  p.  410-16. 

1373.  XiavlsM,  Ernest.    Louis  Llard.    Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement, 

88:81-99,  March-ApHl  1918. 

Beprinted  from  Revue  de  Paris,  February  1,  1018. 

1374.  Luther  Halsey  Gullck,  1865-1918.     Survey.  40 :  579^80,  August  24,  1918. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Luther  Halsey  Gullck. 
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1876.  Mead,   Arthur  Baymond.    The  development   of  free   schools    in   the 

United  States  as  illustrated  by  Connecticut  and  Michigan.  New  Yorlc 
dty,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1918.  236  p.  tables.  8*. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  to  education, 
no.  9L) 
1376.  Wulf ,  Maurice  de.  The  teaching  of  philosophy  and  the  classiflcatloii  of 
the  sciences  In  the  thirteenth  century.  Philosophical  review,  27 :  856- 
73,  July  1018. 

By  a  professor  of  the  University  of  LouvalQ.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Gilbert.      -  - 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

UNITED   STATES. 

1877.  Bagle3r>  "W.  C.    Education  and  our  democracy.    School  and  society,  8: 

241-45,  August  81,  1918. 

Bead  before  the  National  education  association,  Pittsburgh,  July  1,  1918,  In- 
troducing the  program  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Commission  on  emergency  and  read- 
justment. 

187a  Blakely,  Paul  L.  The  hyphenated  schools.  America,  19:461-62,  Au- 
gust 17.  1918. 

Condemns  the  proposal  of  the  National  education  association  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  gOTemment  in  the  matter  of  public  schools.  Says  that 
it  is  a  proposal  to  begin  in  this  country  a  policy  which  contains  in  germ  the 
Prussian  system,  and  which  will  issue,  ks  in  Germany,  in  "  dehumanised 
schools.'* 

1879.  BoaSy  Franz.  The  mental  attitude  of  the  educated  classes.  Dial,  65: 
146-48.  September  5,  1918. 

The  main  contention  of  this  article  is  that  the  desires  of  the  masses  are  In 
a  wider  sense  human  than  those  of  the  classes.  In  all  nations,  the  majority 
of  the  intellectuals  are  conyentional — their  thoughts  are  based  on  tradition, 
and  the  range  of  their  vision  is  liable  to  be  limited. 

1380.  Carry  W.  L.  The  basis  of  education  in  a  democracy.  School  and  society, 
8 :  805-12,  September  14,  1918. 

Bead  at  the  National  education  association  conference  on  the  place  of 
classical  studies  in  war-modified  education,  held  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, July  2  and  3,  1918. 

Maintains  that  American  education  can  not  be  based  on  physical  science 
alone. 

1881.  rinegan,  Thomas  £.  Training  for  national  service.  School  and  society, 
8:301-6,  September  14,  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  education  association,  Pittsburgh,  July,  1918. 

Writer  says  that  the  democracy  that  is  to  endure  will  not  only  train  the 
minds  and  the  hands  of  its  future  dtisens;  it  will  also  look  to  the  conditiOD 
of  their  bodies. 

1382.  Norris,  Charles  O.     Salt;  or,  The  education  of  Griffith  Adams.     New 

York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  company  [1918]     Ix,  378  p.    12*. 

Author  says  that  the  incidents  upon  which  this  story  is  based  are  founded 
upon  fact— or  less  than  fact  The  book  undertalces  to  transcribe  the  results  ot 
personal  observations  over  a  number  of  years  and  makes  the  principal  charac- 
ter of  the  tale  a  well-known  type  of  American  youth. 

1383.  SchaelTer,  Nathan  C.    The  new  program  of  the  National  education  asso- 

ciation.   Pennsylvania  school  journal,  07 :  47-50,  August  1918. 
An  opportunity  and  a  responsibility. 

1384.  Williams,  L.  A.  and  Johnston,  J.  H.    A  study  of  the  Wlnston-Salcm 

schools.     [Winston-Salem,  N.  C]     Printed  at  the  High  school  press, 
1918.    93  p.    8^ 
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1385.  Albeggiani,  rerdinando.     II  nazdonallsmo  e  la  scuola.    Rivista  peda- 

go^ca,  11:205-19,  March-April  1918. 

1386.  India.    Bureau  of  education.    The  education  of  factory  children  in  In- 

dia.   Calcutta,  Superintendent  government  prihting,  India,  1918.    26  p. 
plates.   8'.    (Its  Pamphlet  no.  2) 
1887.  McClure,  S.  S.    Japanese  have  a  passion  for  education.    National  asso- 
ciation of  corporation  schools  bulletin,  5 :  398-405,  September  1918. 

A  BUTTey  of  the  part  education  plays  In  the  progress  of  Japan.  The  desire 
for  knowledge  is  greater  than  the  schools  can  supply.  Speaks  of  the  pathetic 
struggle  to  gain  entrance  to  the  limited  number  of  colleges. 

1388.  Ormond,    Frances    L.    National    service    in    the    non-English    schooL 

School  (Toronto)  7:32-84,  September  1918. 
The  work  of  the  school  in  the  training  of.**  new-Canadians/* 

1389.  Bl^nano,  Eugenio.    The  school  of  to-morrow.    Monist,  28 :  379-93,  July 

1918. 
Author  is  editor  of  Scientia.  Milan,  Italy. 
1380.  Boy,  Basanta  Koomar.    The  new  education  in  India.    Dial,  65 :  150-58, 
September  5,  1918. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

1891.  Bawden,  William  T.  Training  the  fighting  mechanic  Manual  training 
magazine,  20: 1-10,  September  1918. 

Shows  how  the  Committee  on  education  and  special  training  of  the  War 
department  is  giving  special  technical  courses  to  certain  units  of  enlisted  men 
as  a  part  of  their  preparation  for  military  dutiep. 

1392.  The  colleges  and  the  war.    Outlook,  120:48-50,  September,  1918. 

Government  plan  for  keeping  the  colleges  alive  during  the  war;  creation  of 
the  students*  army  training  corps  and  other  activities  described. 

1393.  Denbigh,  John  H.    Our  schools  during  and  after  the  war.    School,  29 : 

608,  August  15,  1918. 
To  be  continued. 

1394.  Kational  education  association.    Bducation  and  the  present  emergency. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  4 :  810-31,  JuQe  1918. 

A  symposium  of  ** Education  and  the  war"  discussions  at  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 

Contains :  1.  O.  D.  Strayer :  The  present  emergency  in  education,  p.  810-12. 
2.  O.  8.  Hall:  Some  educational  values  of  war,  p.  812-16.  8.  T.  B.  Kidner: 
Vocational  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers,  p.  816-17.  4.  B.  H.  Wilson :  The 
war  garden  movement,  p.  818-19.  5.  C.  A.  Proeser :  Vocational  education  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  act,  p.  820-22.  6.  David  Snedden:  Character  educa- 
tion, p.  822-24.  7.  W.  8.  Small:  The  state  normal  school  and  the  problems 
of  child  health,  p.  826-27.  8.  W.  8.  Deffenbaugh :  Recent  growth  in  city 
school  administration,  p.  827-29.  9.  0.  D.  Strayer:  The  emergency  in  sec- 
ondary education,  p.  829-81. 

1895.  Powell,  B.  E.  The  long  arm  of  learning ;  how  the  "  land-grant  colleges  *' 
are  backing  Uncle  Sam.  American  review  of  reviews,  68 :  04-66,  July 
1918. 

Shows  what  the  expert  scientists  of  the  colleges  have  done  to  help  the 
United  States  win  the  war. 

189&  Shotwell,  J.  T.    University  war  problems.    Oolumbia  university  quar- 
terly, 20: 226-34,  July  1918. 
An  address  at  the  General  assembly  of  Columbia  university  on  May  7,  1018. 
Considers  the  adjustment  of  Columbia  university  to  the  new  era  which  the 
war  has  ushered  in. 
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1897.  Slichter,  W.  I.    The  war  and  technical  edncation.    Ck>lumbia  university 
quarterly,  20 :  281-86,  July  1918. 

1398.  Swain,  Joseph.    The  crisis  in  the  schools.    Nation,  107 :  24d^i8,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1918. 

DiscnsBes  '*  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  teaching  profession,**  owing  to  war 
conditions.    A  plea  for  better  salaries  and  better  living  conditions  for  teachers. 

1899.  Van  Hise,  Charles  B.    The  war  work  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
American  review  of  reviews,  58 :  67-69,  July  1918. 

Describes  the  various  war  activities  of  the  university  in  an  illustrated 
article. 

1400.  Whiting,  Isabel  Kimball.    Keeping  school  without  fire.    School    and 

society,  8 :  245-^,  August  81, 19ia 

Shows  how  the  teachers  and  pupils  might  have  been  kept  together  during 
coal  shortage  last  winter  by  planning  trips  to  history  museums,  public 
libraries,  etc,  when  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1401.  Bichmond,  Kenneth.    Education  tor  liberty.    London,  W.  Ck>lliii8  sons 

&  CO.  ltd.  [1918]    263  p.    12'. 

Author  defines  education  for  liberty  as  education  in  feUowship,  meaning  by 
the -latter  a  unity  of  spirit  in  a  diversity  of  minds.  This  can  be  attained 
only  by  teaching  that  all  knowledge  is  one.  With  no  conception  of  the  unity 
of  knowledge  there  is  no  fellowship  in  knowledge,  and  no  liberty  in  thought. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1402.  Berliner,  Anna.  *  Aesthetic  judgments  of  school  children.    Journal  of  ap- 

plied psychology,  2 :  229-42,  September,  1918. 

An  endeayor  to  find  how  Tarious  groups  of  <diildren  would  rank  a  series  of 
picture  cards  according  to  the  aesthetic  Talue  of  the  pictures.  Experiment 
made  In  Hebrew  orphan  asylum.  New  York  dty. 

1408.  Norsworthy,  Naomi,  and  Whitley,  Mary  Theodora.  The  psychology  of 
childhood.  New  York.  The  Macmlllan  company,  19ia  xlx,  375  p.  8*. 
(Brief  course  series  in  education,  ed.  by  P.  Monroe) 

1404.  Swift,  Edgar  James.  Psychology  and  the  day*s  work;  a  study  in  the 
application  of  psychology  to  dally  life.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
sons,  1918.    888  p.    8^ 

CoNTiNTS. — 1.  Organisation  for  mental  efficiency. — 2,  Thinking  and  act- 
ing.— 8.  Habit  in  preparation  for  efficiency.— i.  The  psychology  of  learning. — 
5.  Fatigue  and  Its  psychology. — 6.  Curiosities  of  memory. — 7.  Memory  and  its 
improvement.— -8.  The  psychology  of  testimony  and  rumor^ — ^9.  Our  varying 
selves. — 10.   Psychology  of  digestion. 

This  book' undertakes  to  interpret  a  few  of  the  personal 'experiences  of  dally 
life.  For  this  purpose,  the  writer  has  tried  to  select  types  of  conduct,  as  well 
as  phases  and  causes  .of  behavior,  that  are  fundamental  to  thinking  and  acting, 
whether  in  the  life  of  social  intercourse  or  in  the  business  and  professional 
world. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1406.  Beeley,  Arthnr  Lawton.  An  experimental  study  In  left-handedness, 
with  practical  suggestions  for  schoolroom  tests.  Chicago,  lU.,  The 
University  of  Chicago  press  [1918]  vlli,  74  p.  lllus.,  tables.  8".  (Sup- 
plementary educational  monographs  pub.  in  conjunction  with  the  School 
review  and  the  Elementary  school  journal,  vol.  li,  no.  2,  whole  no.  8) 
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1406.  Brandenburg,  George  C.    Psychological  aspects  of  language.     Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  9:813-32,  June,  1918. 

"A  contribntion  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  langnage  to  feneral  in- 
telligence. On  the  basis  of  an  extensive  vocabulary  test  given  to  more  than 
1,700  pupils  in  grades  III  to  XU  the  author  discusaes  the  relation  of  vocabulary 
to  school  grades,  to  standing  in  various  school  subjects,  and  to  general  intelli- 
gence as  determined  by  the  Binet  and  other  tests." 

1407.  Connecticut  school  superintendents'  association.     Gommittee  on  stan- 

dard tests  and  measurements.  Kci.-ort.  Hnrtford,  Conn.,  State  board 
of  educiitlon  [1918]  10  p.  8°  (State  board  of  education  Connecticut 
buUetln75.    Series  1917-18) 

Committee:  Brnest  C.  Witham,  Carlon  B.  Wheeler. 

1408.  Cornell,  C.  B.    A  graduated  scale  for  determining  mental  age.    Kentucky 

high  school  quarterly,  4: 3-89,  July,  1018. 

Bibliography:  p.  87-38. 

Results  of  an  attempt  by  the  author  to  find  a  satisfactory  scale  for  mental 
measurement  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools. 

1400.  Subbardy  O.  S.  Some  individual  differences  among  the  pupils  of  two 
fifth-grade  classes.  Bdocational  administration  and  gupervision, 
4:246-60.  May,  191& 

Results  of  some  tests  given  in  the  schools  of  Alameda,  Galifomia. 

mo.  XcCall,  W.  A.  and  Johnson,  Abigail  £.  A  comparison  of  open-air  with 
indoor  classes.    Teachers  college  record,  19: 852-68,  September,  1918. 

In  condnsion  says  that  the  open-air  groups  combined  made  greater  progress 
in  the  tested  functions  than  did  the  indoor  groups. 

1411.  Honroe,  Walter  S.    Monroe's  standardised  silent  reading  tests.    Jour- 

nal of  educational  psychology,  9 :  808-12,  June,  1918. 

"  The  Kansas  sUent  reading  testa  have  been  critielied  becanst  many  of  the 
tests  resembled  arithmetioal  posales  rather  than  ordinary  reading  material. 
Dr.  Monroe  has  revised  the  tests,  using  material  from  school  readers;  has 
standardised  them  on  a  large  number  of  pupUs,  and  has  selected  samples 
whose  comprelMBsion  values  are  fairly  uniform.*' 

1412.  Murdocky  *  Xatherine.    Rate  of  improvement  of  the  feeble-minded  as 

shown  by  standardized  educational  tests.  Journal  of  applied  psychol- 
ogy, 2:243-49,  September,  1918. 

An  attempt  *'  to  compare  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  feeble-minded  chUdren, 
with  that  of  normal  children,  of  the  same  mental  age  in  elementary  subjects.*' 

HIS.  Otis,  Arthur  S.  An  absolute  point  scale  for  the  group  measurements  of 
intelligence.  Part  I-II.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  289-61, 
383-^  May,  June,  19ia 

1414.  Flntner,  Budolf.    The  measurement  of  progress  in   language  ability. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  270-77,  May,  1918. 

1415.  Freesey,  S.  L.  and  Pressey,  Ii.  W.     A  group  point  scale  for  measuring 

general  intelligence,  with  the  first  results  from  1,100  school  children. 
Journal  of  applied  psychology,  2 :  260-69,  September.  1918. 

Describes  origin  and  plan  of  the  scale;  the  tests;  and  validation  of  the 
scale.    Study  of  Indian  school  children. 

1416.  [Prout,   F.    J.]     Handwriting   measurements,    standards    and    methods. 

Report  and  results  of  Chllllcothe,  Ohio,  surveys  In  writing.  [Columbus, 
O.,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  1917?]    16  p.    dlagrs.    8*. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1417.  Kilpatrick,  William  H.    The  project  method.    Teachers  college  record, 

19:819-85,  September,  1918. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1418.  Alexander,  Hartley  B.    **  Enemy  language/*    Midwest  quarterly,  5 :  96- 
100,  January,  1018. 

A  Judicial  dlsctiislon  of  the  Qerman  language  queftlon  in  oar  schoola. 

1410.  Blanchard,  Milton  E.    The  need  to  define  anew  the  yalues  of  Latin. 
School  and  society,  8 :  215-20,  August  24, 1018. 

Read  before  the  Classical  association  of  the  Pacific  states  meeting  with  the 
National  edacatioii  association  at  Portland,  Oregon,  July  11,  1917. 

1420.  Chamberlain,  James  F.    Essentials  In  geography.    School  and  society,  8 : 

220-25,  August  24,  1018. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  geography,  its  content  and  limitations. 

1421.  Gathany,  J.  Madison.    Tying  history  to  life.    Outlook,  120 :  68-64,  Sep- 

tember 11, 1018. 

Motlyatlon  in  the  study  of  history.  Laya  emphasis  on  the  study  of  current 
history. 

1422.  Palmer,  Gladys  F.    Outline  study  of  a  short  course  in  domestic  science. 

Education,  30 :  22-85,  September,  1018. 

Course  given  by  teachers  of  domestic  science  In  the  High  school  of  commerce. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  last  year. 

1428.  Perrotin,  L€o.     I/Mucation  litt^ralre  d'apr^s  Stendhal.    Revue  unlversl- 
talre,  27:36-47,  June,  1018. 

Discusses  the  educational  views  expressed  in  the  correspondence  of  Stendhal, 
in  which  he  recommended  the  study  of  the  French  classics  to  his  sister  and 
others. 

1424.  Progressive  requirements  in  American  history  for  junior  and  senior  high 

schools.    School  review,  26 :  473-80,  September,  1018. 

Report  of  a  committee  to  the  Department  of  history  and  other  social  studies 
of  Academies  and  high  schools  in  relation  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  May 
10,  1918.    R.  M.  Tryon,  chairman. 

The  following  topics  are  treated:  1.  General  organisation  of  the. field  of 
American  history  for  teaching  purposes ;  2.  Maps  to  make ;  8.  Dates — events  to 
know  and  remember ;  4.  Personages  to  know  and  identify ;  6.'  Topics  with  whidi 
students  should  be  familiar  on  completing  the  course;  6.  General  method  of 
procedure. 

1425.  Sarton,   George.    The   teaching   of   the   history   of  science.    Scientiflc 

monthly,  7:  108-211,  September,  1018. 

Discussed  under  the  following  headings :  Teaching  of  historical  facts,  Teach- 
ing of  scientific  facts,  Bquipment,  Typical  prograoi,  etc 

1426.  Silverman,  Alexander.    A  survey  of  high-school  chemistry  in  Pennoyl- 

Tanla.    Science,  n.  s.  48 :  170-82,  August  28, 1018. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  relation- 
ship between  high-school  and  college  chemistry. 

1427.  Southard,  E.  E.    Mental  hygiene  and  social  work :  notes  on  a  coarse  in 

social  psychiatry   for  social  workers     Mental   hygiene,  2:  388-406, 
July.  1018. 

A  plea  for  the  study  of  mental  hygiene,  and  the  training  of  experts.  Gives 
brief  suggestions  as  to  the  desirable  content  of  courses  for  psychiatric  social 
workers  of  value  in  war  time  and  after. 

1428.  Thoughts  of  a  teacher  of  German.    Atlantic  monthly,  122 :  872-76,  Septem- 

ber, 1018. 

The  writer,  a  college  professor  of  German,  built  up  his  department  so  that, 
it  became  the  strongest  in  the  institution.  He  loved  the  subject  for  its  own  sake. 
The  article  narrates  how  the  present  changed  conditions  in  German  tteching 
came  about  German  as  a  favorite  study,  as  a  foster  tongue  to  be  affectionately 
cultivated,  is  now  no  more. 
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1489L  Titi»p«r,  Frvderick.  Ttie  awful  German  language.  Nation,  107 :  a4S-60i, 
Sept^nber  7,  1918. 

A  ^flft  for  the  study  of  Gennaji  Ungnmge.  Quotes  opinions  expressed  in  pub- 
Ueatloafl  of  tiM  Ftdaral  Bnreao  of  education,  etc 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRDf  ARY  SCHOOL. 

1490.  Hemnann,  Heniy.    What  can  the  kindergarten  do  for  democracy?    Kin- 
dergarten and  first  grade,  3 :  200-73,  September,  1918. 
Address  glTen  before  the  International  kindergarten  onion,  Chicago',  111. 

1481.  ZtLDzif  Carlo.    Le  case  del  Bambini  della  MontessorL    Rlvista  pedagogics, 
11: 157-^  March-April,  lOia 
*    Cottclnded  from  preceding  iasae. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1432.  BQrkholder,  A.  C.    The  rural  scho<^  of  Hays  County,  Texas.     [San 

Marcos,  Texas,  Southwest  Texas  state  normal  college]  1918.  35  p. 
illus.,  diagrs.  8*.  (On  cover:  The  normal  school  bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  2, 
February,  1918.) 

1433.  Oalpin,  Charles  Joslah.     Rural  life.  »New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1918, 

xvll,386p.    Ulus.    8'. 

CONTSNTS. — 1.  Physical  influences. — 2.  Psychology  of  fitrm  life. — 3.  The  social 
problem. — 4.  Stmctnre  of  rural  society. — 5.  Social'  rOle  of  the  housewife. — 6. 
Social  rOIe  of  the  child. — 7. — Rural  relations  of  high  schools. — 8.  Rural  sodail 
centers. — 9.  Country  clubs. — 10.  Country  fetes. — 11.  Farmers'  churches. — 12. 
Timely  surveys. — 13.  Legislation. — 14.  Study  problems. 

1434.  Sargent,  C.  G.    Rural  school  improvement  In  Colorado.     Fort  Collins, 

Colo.,  Colorado  agricultural  college  [1918]  02  p.  illus.  8\  (On  cover: 
Colorado  agricultural  college  bulletin,  series  XVII,  no.  9,  July,  1918) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1435.  Brelet,  Henri.     L'enselgnement  secondaire — ce  qu'il  doit  6tre.     II-Ill. 

Plan  d'^tudes  de  Tenseignement  secondaire.  Revue  Internationale  de 
Penselgnement,  38:189-215,  271-84,  May-June,  July-August  1918. 

Flrwt  article  in  the  series  appeared  in  the  Revue  Internationale  for  Septem- 
ber-October 1917. 

1436.  Dahl,  John  L.     Raising  the  standards  of  scholarship  in  our  secondary 

schools.    Journal  of  education,  88 :  202-3,  September  5,  1918. 

1437.  Hillegas,  Milo  B.    The  organization  of  Junior  high  schools  in  small  com- 

munities.   Teachers  college,  record,  19 :  336-44,  September  1918. 

Shows  how  the  junior  high  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  Vermont. 

1488.  Smith,  Lewis  Wilbur.  Illinois  high  schools ;  their  organization,  mainte- 
nance, administration,  and  instruction  with  particular  reference  to  the 
township  high  school.  Issued  by  Francis  G.  Blair,  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction.  [Springfield,  111.,  Illinois  state  journal  co.,  state 
printers,  1917]    291  p.    front  (port)  tables,  diagrs.    8^ 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS.  ] 

1439.  Boston.    School  committee.    A  plan  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  from 
merit  lists.    March  1918.    Boston,  Printing  department,  1018.    63  p. 
diagrs.,  tables.    8'.     (School  document  no.  2,  1918.    Bulletin  no.  xiv  of 
the  Department  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement) 
83510—18 2 
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1440.  CauUeryy  Maurice.     I^es  professeurs  dans  les  unlversit^s  am^ricaiiMft. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  38 :  124r-d4,  March-April  1918L 
A  chapter  from  the  aathor*s  recent  book  entitled  Les  unlyenit^s  et  la  Tie 
Bcientlflque  anx  fitats-nnU.    The  article  deals  with  the  status,  salaries,  ete.* 
of  American  college  professors. 

1441.  Fairfax,  John.     College  teachers'  salaries.     Education,  39:  36-45,  S^K 

tember  1918. 

Statistics  based  on  Bureau  of  education  bulletins  and  data  compiled  l>7 
teachers  in  different  states,  etc.,  comparing  salaries  paid  to  college  teacben 
with  wages  received  by  skilled  artisans.    A  plea  for  better  salaries. 

1442.  Landsittel,  F.  C.    A  score  card  method  of  teacher-rating.    Bdncational 

administration  and  supervision,  4 :  297-309,  June  1918. 
Bibliography:  p.  309. 

1443.  National  education  assooiajbion.     Bept.  of  normal  lohooli.     Committee 

•n  resolutions  and  restatement  of  the  declaration  of  principleB. 
A  conscious  program  for  the  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  of 
America.  Report  .  .  .  adopted  unanimously  at  Pittsburgh  July  8. 
1918.  [Greeley,  Colo.,  1918]  16  [1]  p.  8'.  (On  cover:  CJolorado  state 
teachers  bulletin,  series  xviil,  no.  3,  June  1918) 

Committee :  George  S.  Dick.  Charles  B.  McKenny,  J.  Q.  Crabbe. 

1444.  Bider,  Linda.    The  emancipation  of  the  woman  teacher.    Education,  89: 

46-54,  September  1918. 

1445.  Somers,  Arthur  S.    The  teachers'  call  to  wider  service.    School,  29: 

492-93.  August  8,  1918. 

Address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Brooklyn  training  school. 

1446.  Wilkinson,  William  A.    Functions  and  organization  of  practice  teachinir 

in  state  normal  schools.  Educational  administration  and  supervisioii, 
4:  289-96,  June,  1918. 

**An  attempt  to  point  out  the  part  that  practice  teaching  should  play  and 
to  outline  a  method  of  conducting  it  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  most  servicemble 
as  a  teacher-training  agency.*' 

1447.  Young,  Stark.    The  return  of  the  teacher.    Nation,  197:  251-53,  Sep- 

tember 7,  1918. 

Says  that  the  great  teacher  is  one  who  sets  free  the  particular  genloa  o( 
each  spirit  that  works  with  him. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1448.  Archer,  B.  L.     The  passman;  how  are  our  universities  to  train  citisensT 

London,  A.  &  C.  Black,  ltd.,  1918.    xlv,  187  p.    12^ 

This  book  urges  that  the  British  universities  forthwith  assume  the  task  of 
training  leaders  of  men  well  fitted  in  mind  and  heart  to  take  the  conduct  of 
the  social  reorganization  which  is  to  follow  the  war.  Methods  of  trainlBg 
are  discussed. 

1449.  Bumpus,  Herman  C.     Broadening  without  lowering  college  entrance  re- 

quirements.   Journal  of  education,  88: 172-74,  August  29,  1918. 

1450.  Quinn,    Arthur    Hobson.     College    and    business    efficiency.     Scribner'B 

magazine,  C4 :  291-94,  September  1918. 

By  the  dean  of  the  college,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Compares  the  col- 
lege with  businebs,  and  asserts  that  the  college  is  more  efficient  than  busineM 
even  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  latter.  In  the  supreme  test  the 
American  college  has  proven  for  all  time  its  efficiency  as  the  producer  of  men. 

1451.  Bey,  Abel.     Les  relations  uni vers! ta Ires  franco-sulsses.    Revue  Interna- 

tionale (le  Tonseignement,  38 :  19-31,  Januarj'-February  1918. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1452.  "Byrne,  Iiee.    An  analysis  of  the  cost  of  education  in  Mobile.    Educa- 

tional exchange,  33 : 8-16,  September ;  10-19,  October,  1918. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  cost  of  public  education  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  The 
■ystem  of  classification  of  expenditures  and  the  standards  of  support  for  dif- 
ferent actlTities  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  Alabama. 

1453.  CharterSy  W.  W.    The  administration  of  methods  of  teaching.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  4 :  237-44,  May,  1918. 

The  collection  and  dissemination  of  speciilc  devices  in  teaching  for  aiding 
teachers  in  overcoming  their  difficulties. 

1454.  Hanter,  Fred  M.    The  superintendent  as  a  leader  in  Interpretating  the 

curricuium.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  4:  271-80, 
May.  1918. 

Read  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting,  February  28,  1918,  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  National  education  association. 

Speaks  of  the  need  of  intelligent  lead^ship  of  public  opinion.  Says  that  the 
superintendent  should  interpret  the  curriculum  to  the  teachers  and  members 
of  his  force  and  that  the  marlced  changes  developing  in  the  present  school 
system  should  be  fostered  by  an  intelligently  educated  public  sentiment. 

1455.  Knisrhty  F.  B.    Studies  in  supervision.    American  school  board  Journal, 

57:  33-34.  September,  1918. 

Intensive  supervision  of  spelling  instruction. 

^456.  Krebs,  Henry  C.    Helping  teachers  a  new  institution.    Journal  of  educa- 
Uon.  88 :  237.  242,  September  12,  1918. 

The  measure  adopted  by  the  State  department  of  education  of  New  Jersey 
providing  for  helping  teachers  in  every  county  having  unsupervised  teachers. 

1457.  Boasman,  John  O.    The  best  school  in  the  state.    Arkansas  teacher,  6: 

8-11,  September.  1918. 

*The  necessity  for  uniform  records  and  reports  in  order  that  the  efficiency  of 
school  systems  may  be  determined. 

1458.  Sheldon,  E.  K    Educational  efficiency.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7 :  214- 

18,  June,  1918. 

Claims  that  in  Industry,  definite  ideals,  reliable,  immediate  and  accurate 
records,  and  standards  of  time,  instruction,  conditions  and  operation,  with  suit- 
able rewards  for  high  efficiency  are  some  of  the  principles  that  are  producing 
satisfactpry  results.  Thlnlcs  that  these  principles  of  efficiency,  if  applied  to 
some  of  the  educational  problems,  would  produce  marked  changes  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  work. 

"1469.  Storer,  James.    Uniformity  in  school  accounting.    American  school  board 
Journal,  57 :  31-32,  September,  1918. 

Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  school  administration.  National 
education  association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  3,  1018. 

1460.  Talbert,  Wilford  K     Should  school  expenditures  be  limited?    American 

school  board  Journal,  57 :  23-25,  74,  September,  1918. 

Discusses  some  limits  proposed  for  regulating  school  expenditures  and  some 
ideal  limiU. 

1461.  Thomas,  B.  H.    Fire  insurance.     American  school  board  journal,  57: 

35-87.  September,  1918. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  school  accounting  officers,  Roches- 
ter, liay  16,  1918. 

Advocates,  instead  of  fire  insurance,  that  school  authorities  provide  fire  pre- 
vention apparatus,  select  fire  resisting  materials  for  building  construction,  estab- 
lish by  taxation  or  otherwise  an  instantly  available  interest-bearing  fund  suffi- 
cient In  amount  to  really  indemnify,  and  thereafter  carr'y  their  own  school  risks. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1462.  Harris,  O.  L.  Supervised  study  in  the  University  of  Chicago  high  schooL 
School  review,  26 :  490-510,  September,  1918. 

Methods  of  superriBioD  described ;  study-class  coordination ;  class  attend- 
ance, etc.    Work  in  mathematics  emphasised. 

Paper  read  before  the  mathematics'  section  of  the  1018  Conference  of  second- 
ary schools  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

1468.  Waits,  H.  K  Saving  time  for  instruction.  School  news  and  practical 
educator,  82 :  2-8,  September,  1918. 

Making  the  school  a  good  machine  by  saving  time  in  the  mechanical  opera* 
tions  that  are  necessary  In  school  work. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1464.  Broadhurst,  Jean.    Home  and  community  liygiene;  a  text-book  of  per- 

sonal and  public  health.  Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
company  [1918]  xiii,  428  p.  illus.  8".  (Llppincotfs  home  manuals, 
ed.  by  B.  R.  Andrews) 

A  book  intended  specially  for  the  student  of  household  administration,  and 
the  student  of  nursing,  but  which  appeals  also  to  the  general  reader.  Among 
the  chapter  headings  are  the  following:  Schools,  p.  255-72;  Mental  hygiene, 
p.  320-27 ;  Health  education,  p.  366-74. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1465.  BriggBf  Le  Baron  B.    Intercollegiate  atliletics  and  the  war.    Atlantic 

monthly,  122 :  803-9,  September,  1918. 

Says  that  in  the  present  crisis  intercollegiate  athletics,  like  America,  wlU 
stand  or  fall  according  as  they  choose  between  luxury  and  simplicity,  trickery 
and  integrity,  the  senses  and  the  spirit. 

1466.  Hilderbrant,  Edith  L.    The  educative  value  of  physical  education.    Bdn* 

cation,  39 : 1-10,  September,  1918. 

1467.  Pagrlianiy  Luigi.    Urgentl  riforme  nell'  insegnamento  dell'  educazione  11- 

slca  nelle  scuole  maglstrali.    Nuova  antologla,  195 :  279-^7,  June  1, 1918. 

1468.  Small,  W.  S.    Physical  education  in  the  high  school  in  the  present  emer- 

gency.   School  and  society,  8 :  282-85,  September  7,  1918. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  secondary  education,  National  education 
association,  July  2,  1918. 

Gives  a  program  for  physical  education  in  the  high  schools. 

1469.  Y.  M.  C.  A.    Physical  directors*  society.     [Conference  held  Springfield^ 

Mass.,  June,  1918.]    Physical  training,  15:837-466,  June,  1918. 

Contains :  1.  M.  I.  Foss :  The  physical  directorship  as  a  life  calling,  p.  405-* 
17.  2.  J.  F.  Enberg:  Physical  training  in  Denmark,  p.  421-29.  8.  T.  A. 
Storey :  State  legislation  for  physical  training,  p.  430-46.  4.  W.  8.  Small : 
Federal  legislation  for  physical  training,  p.  447-52. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1470.  Leo,  Brother,    The  outslde-of-school  environment.    Catholic  school  Jour- 

nal, 13 :  155-56,  September,  1918. 

Deals  particularly  with  the  effect  of  environment  on  the  English  of  school 
children. 

1471.  Bobb,  Samuel  J.     Education.    Give  him  a  chance.    America,  19 :  535-86, 

September  7,  1918. 

Blames  parents  for  the  present-day  lack  of  appreciation  of  mental  training. 
Condemns  the  practice  of  leaving  the  choice  of  remaining  in  school  to  the  imma- 
ture judgment  of  a  youth  of  fourteen. 
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1472.  ToopSy  Herbert  A.,  and  Pintner,  Badolf  •    Variability  of  the  education  of 

unemployed  men.  Journal  of  api^ed  paychology,  2 :  207-18,  September, 
1918. 

ShowB  tbat  edncatlon,  wmgM,  and  indnitHal  sncceM  depend  in  a  large  de- 
gree upon  inteUectnal  abiUty  of  the  man. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1473.  American  association  for  the  study  and  prevention  of  infant  mor- 

tality. Tiransactions  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting,  Richmond,  October 
15-17,  1917.  Baltimore,  Press  of  Franklin  printing  company,  1918. 
4  pta  8'.  (Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  secretary,  1211  Cathedral  St,  Balti- 
more, Md. ) . 

Contains:  i*t.  II. — 1.  Alice  RayenhiU :  The  education  of  college  and  anirer- 
sity  women  for  giving  instmction  in  the  care  of  infants,  children,  and 
mothers,  p.  16^70.  2.  Mary  H.  Mayer:  Extension  courses  in  public  schools 
for  adult  women  in  the  care  and  feeding  af  children,  p.  171-74 ;  Discussion,  p. 
174-81. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1474.  Conmiunity    schools    for    the    training   of   religious   leaders.     Bulletin 

issued  at  Boston  by  Joint  committee  of  Massachusetts  council  of  re- 
ligious education  and  Committee  on  education  of  the  Massachusetts 
Sunday  school  association.    August,  1918.    20  p.    8**. 

Joint  committee's  educational  director:  George  A.  Goodrldge,  72  Mt  Vernon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

1475.  Enirionian,  J.  O.    Moral  education  in  school  and  home.     Chicago,  New 

York  [etc.]    B.  H.  Sanborn  &  co.,  1918.    xiv,  314  p.    12'. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1476.  Bryan,  William  Lowe.    The  trap,    liichlgan  alumnus,  24:  588-08,  Au- 

gust, 1918. 
Address  made  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  tbe  Uniyersity  of  Midiigan. 
Speaks  of  the  danger  of  vocational  education  leading  a  boy  into  an  occu- 
pational trap.     A  defense  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  that  we  may  be 
kept  young  and  plastic  and  able  to  escape  the  traps  that  He  in  wait  for  us. 

1477.  Buchanan,  J.  Y.    Drawing  and  manual  training  in  Pirn  jab  schools.    Cal- 

cutta, Superintendent  printing,  India,  1918.  24  p.  plates,  dlagrs.  8". 
(India.    Bureau  of  education.    Pamphlet  no.  1.) 

1478.  Massey,  Robert.    Pre- vocational  education.    School  (Toronto)  7:  43-48, 

Sept^nber,  1918. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Victoria  pre-vocational  school  of  Calgary, 
Canada,  by  its  prindpaL 

1479.  Xunroe,  James  Phinney.    Readjustment  of  the  school  from  the  ylew- 

point  of  the  manufacturer.  Journal  of  education,  88:199-201,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1918. 

Address  at  the  Pittsburgh,  meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 

What  the  manufacturers  are  going  to  demand  of  the  schools  and  methods  of 
cooperation  between  schools  and  industry. 

1480.  Prosser,  C.  A.    War  work  in  vocational  education.    Annals  of  the  Ameri- 

can academy  of  political  and  social  science,  79:268-70,  Sieptember, 
19ia 
Describes  projected  activities  of  the  Federal  board  for  vocational  education. 

1481.  Sneddon,  David.    The  birth  and  childhood  of  vocational  education  with  a 

forecast  of  Its  development  during  adolescence.  Educational  adminis- 
tration and  supervision,  4 :  261-70,  May,  1918. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  rural  and  agricultural  education  of  the 
National  education  association,  Pittsburgh,  July  4,  1918. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUTOANCE. 

1482.  Towne,  Harriet  E.     Some  phases  of  vocational  guidance  work  in  the 
Lincoln  public  schools.    Nebraska  teachers,  21 :  27-81,  S^tember,  1918. 
Speaks  particularly  of  the  Junior  civic  league  actlTttiea. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1488.  Hoiistony  David  F.  The  American  system  of  agrlcnltnral  education  and 
research  and  Its  rOle  In  helping  to  win  the  war.  Science,  n.  s.,  48 :  200- 
82,  September  13, 1918. 

R^rinted  from  Weeldy  news  letter.  Department  of  agriculture. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1484.  Conference  of  theological  schools.    Harvard   university,  August  18- 

16, 1918.    [Proceedings]    Harvard  conference  a  milestone  in  Christian 
imlty.    Christian  register  (Boston)  97 :  801-9,  August  22, 1918. 

This  conference  considered  the  problems  of  religion  arising  out  of  the  war, 
especially  the  provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  men  for  the  mlniatry. 

1485.  Howe,  Eugene  0.    Professional  Instruction  in  public  health  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada.    American  journal  of  public  health,  8:600-807, 
August,  1918. 

Gives  admission  requirements,  length  of  course,  curriculum,  etc,  of  special 
professional  schools  of  public  health. 

1486.  Talbot,  Eugene  S.     Conservation  of  time  in  teaching  dental  students. 

Dental  cosmos,  60 :  772-74,  September,  1918. 

Proposes  that  dental  schools  follow  the  example  of  medical  schools  by  adopt- 
ing a  8  or  2  term  yearly  course,  thereby  curtailing  the  time  of  the  students. 
Says  that  by  this  method  a  year  and  perhaps  more  time  eonld  be  saved. 

1487.  The  Vassar  nursing-preparatory  course :  a  new  experiment  in  nursing  edu- 

cation.   American  journal  of  nursing,  18 :  1155-59,  September,  1918. 

An  account  of  the  nursing  battalion  of  430  graduates  from  116  American 
coUeges,  gathered  for  professional  training  at  Vassar  college  In  1018. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1488.  Ellerbe,  Paul  L.     Education  for  dtlzenRhlp.    Outlook,  120:  64-66,  Sep- 

tember 11,  1918. 

1489.  Judd,  Charles  H.    The  teaching  of  civics.     School  review,  26:  611-32, 

September,  1918. 

Address  before  the  Hlgh-scbool  conference  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
AprU  9,  1918. 

Says  that  "  civics  and  school  work  should  be  connected,  not  incidentally  and 
at  a  few  points,  but  fundamentally  and  throughout  the  school  curriculum.*' 

1490.  A  new  educational  venture.    Nation,  107 :  264-67,  September  7,  1918. 

An  account  of  a  novel  type  of  school,  for  men  and  women,  designed  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information  about  political,  social  and  Industrial  conditions 
bearing  on  social  and  economic  readjustment  Comments  by  Jacques  Loeb, 
Ernst  Freund,  Carl  Becker,  Alexander  Meiklcjohn,  and  B.  M.  Friedman. 

1491.  Oursler,  Charles  F.     What  father  teaches.     American  motherhood,  47: 

166-69,  September,  1918, 

What  fathers  should  teach  their  boys  and  girls  about  politics. 

1492.  ProBser,  C.  A.    Training  for  citizeuKhip  through  service.    School  and 

society,  8 :  271-82.  September  7,  1918. 

Address  before  the  Conference  of  state  executives  and  directors  of  vocational 
education,  Washington,  July  13,  1918. 

Concludes  with  a  few  suggestions  regarding  the  scope  of  a  plan  of  unlvenal 
service  for  national  well-being  and  security. 
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14flS.  Thomas,  Calvin.  Making  the  melting-pot  melt  Oolombia  miiversity 
qnarta-ly,  20:  214*24,  July,  1818. 

The  training  in  patriotism  at  school  and  the  Americanixation  of  the  adult 
liiunigrant. 

1494.  Tnrkin^on,  Orace  A.  My  country ;  a  textbook  in  civics  and  patriotism 
for  young  Americans.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Oinn  and  company 
[1918]    394  p.    Ulns.    12**. 

AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

1496.  Krysto,  Cliristina.    Bringing  the  worid  to  our  foreign-language  soldiers. 

National  geographic  magazine,  84 :  82-90,  August,  1918.    illus. 

How  a  military  training  camp  is  solving  a  seemingly  onsarmountable  problem 
by  oaiBg  the  Ooographic 

The  edacation  of  foreign-language  soldiers  at  Camp  Kearny,  California. 

1406.  Paull,  Charles  H.  Americanization;  a  discussion  of  present  conditions 
with  recommendations  for  the  teaching  of  non-Americans.  [Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  The  SolTay  iH-ocess  co.  printing  department]  1918.  87  p.  12'. 
This  report  of  a  survey  undertaken  for  the  Solvay  process  company  of  Syra- 
cuse in  1917  aims  to  show  (1)  existing  conditions,  not  only  within  the  industry 
but  in  connection  with  aU  other  agencies  in  Amerlcanisation  work,  (2)  to 
show  the  relative  merits  of  aims  and  methods  at  present  in  use ;  (3)  to  dedaoe 
certain  fnndaatntala  of  education  for  non*Am«ricans  which  wiU  be  of  par- 
ticular value  in  Solvay. 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVAUDS. 

1497.  American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  vol.  6,  no.  1,  March,  1918. 

Contains:  1.  H.  B.  Mock:  Human  conservation  and  reclamation,  p.  6-10. 
2.  D.  C.  McMurtrle:  The  Red  cross  institute  for  crippled  and  disabled  men; 
an  American  school  of  reeducation,  p.  17-26.  8.  J.  P.  Munroe:  The  war's 
crippled;  how  they  may  be  made  assets  both  to  themselves  and  to  society,  p. 
27-32.  4.  The  care  and  training  of  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors;  the  work  of 
St.  Dunstan*s  hostel,  Regent's  Park,  London,  England,  p.  41-46.  6.  J.  Q. 
Farles:  The  development  la  England  of  a  state  system  for  the  care  of  the 
disabled  soldier,  p.  99-114.  6.  J.  C.  Paries:  Training  in  English  technical 
schools  for  disabled  soldiers,  p.  11&-24.  7.  Oustave  Hlrschfeld :  TourvieUe ;  a 
trade  school  for  war  cripples,  p.  126-^5.  8.  J.  BreuU :  The  vocational  school 
for  disabled  soldiers  at  Rouen,  France,  p.  186-44.  9.  D.  C.  McMurtrle:  A 
bibliography  of  the  war  cripple,  p.  158-96. 

1498.  Blake,  Clarence  J.     Speech-reading  for  the  war  deaf.    Volta  review,  20 : 

557-eO,  September,  1918. 
Rehabilitation  of  deaf  soldiers. 

1499.  Canada.    Parliament.    House  of  commons.    Special  committee  on  re- 

turned soldiers.  Returned  soldiers;  proceedings  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider,  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  recep- 
tion, treatment,  care,  training,  and  reeducation  of  the  wounded,  dis- 
abled and  convalescent  who  have  served  in  the  Canadian  expeditionary 
forces,  and  the  provision  of  employment  for  those  who  have  been  hon- 
ourably discharged,  and  the  training  and  reeducation  of  those  so  dis- 
charged who  are  unable  to  engage  in  their  former  occupation. 
Comprising  the  evidence  taken  and  statements  submitted  in  connection 
therewith,  February  7th  to  July  17th,  1917.  Ottawa,  J.  de  L.  Tach6, 
1917.    xxxvlii,  1262  p.    plates,  fold.  form.    4^ 

Includes  the  reports  and  proceedings  of  a  committee  composed  of  nine 
members  of  the  House  of  commons  and  called  the  Special  committee  of  the 
House  of  commons  on  returned  soldiers. 

Sir  Herbert  Ames,  chairman. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
presents  herewith  the  cardinal  principles  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
its  reviewing  committee,  should  guide  the  reorganization  and  tievel- 
opment  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  commission  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  articulation  of  high  school  and  college,  which  submit- 
ted its  report  to  the  National  Education  Association  in  1911.  That 
committee  set  forth  briefly  its  conception  of  the  field  and  function  of 
secondary  education  and  urged  the  modification  of  college  entrance 
requirements  in  order  that  the  secondary  school  might  adapt  its  work 
to  the  varying  needs  of  its  pupils  without  closing  to  them  the  possi- 
bility of  continued  education  in  higher  institutions.  It  took  the 
position  that  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  well-planned  high- 
school  curriculum  should  be  accepted  as  a  preparation  for  college. 
This  recommendation  accentuated  the  responsibility  of  the  secondary 
school  *fop  planning  its  work  so  that  young  people  may  meet  the 
needs  of  democracy. 

Through  16  of  its  committees  the  commission  is  issuing  reports 
dealing  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  secondary 
schools,  and  with  the  aims,  methods,  and  content  of  the  various 
studies.  To  assist  these  conmiittees  through  constructive  criticism, 
a  reviewing  committee  was  organized  in  1913.  Besides  conducting 
continuous  correspondence,  that  conmiittee  has  each  year  held  one  or 
two  meetings  of  from  one  to  six  days'  duration,  at  w^hich  reports  of 
the  various  committees  were  discussed  from  many  points  of  view,  and 
as  a  result  some  of  the  reports  have  been  revised  and  rewritten  sev- 
eral, times.  In  addition  to  its  task  of  criticizing  reports,  it  seemed 
desirable  that  the  reviewing  committee  itself  should  outline  in  a  sin- 
gle brief  report  those  fundamental  principles  that  would  be  most 
helpful  in  directing  secondary  education.  In  its  desire  to  determine 
the  principles  that  are  most  significant  and  to  set  them  forth  ade- 
quately, the  reviewing  committee  has  been  three  years  in  formulating 
and  revising  the  report  which  is  presented  in  this  bulletin. 

The  reports  already  issued  by  seven  committees  and  listed  on  the 
last  page  of  this  bulletin  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  herein  set  forth. 

The  translation  of  these  cardinal  principles  into  daily  practice  will 
of  necessity  call  for  continued  study  and  experiment  on  the  part  of 
the  administrative  officers  and  teachers  in  secondary  schoools. 

Clarence  D.  Kingslet, 
Chairman  of  the  Commia^ion. 
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CARDINAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


I.  THE  NEED  FOR  REORGANIZATION. 

Secondary  education  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  so- 
ciety to  be  served,  the  character  of  the  individuals  to  be  educated, 
and  the  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and  practice  available. 
These  factors  are  by  no  means  static.  Society  is  always  in  process 
of  development;  the  character  of  the  secondary-school  population 
undergoes  modification ;  and  the  sciences  on  which  educational  theory 
and  practice  depend  constantly  furnish  new  information.  Secondary 
education,  however,  like  any  other  established  agency  of  society,  is 
conservative  and  tends  to  i:'esist  modification.  Faihire  to  make  ad- 
justments when  the  need  arises  leads  to  the  necessity  for  extensive 
reorganization  at  irregular  intervals.  The  evidence  is  strong  that 
such  a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  secondary  education  is  im- 
perative at  the  present  time. 

1.  Changes  in  society. — Within  the  past  few  decades  changes  have 
taken  place  in  American  life  profoundly  affecting  the  activities  of 
the  individual.  As  a  citizen,  he  must  to  a  greater  extent  and  in  a  more 
direct  way  cope  with  problems  of  community  life,  State  and  National 
Governments,  and  international  relationships.  As  a  worker,  he  must 
adjust  himself  to  a  more  complex  economic  order.  As  a  relatively 
independent  personality,  he  has  more  leisure.  The  problems  arising 
from  these  three  dominant  phases  of  life  are  closely  interrelated  and 
call  for  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  every 
citizen  that  can  not  be  secured  through  elementary  education  alone, 
or  even  through  secondary  education  unless  the  scope  of  that  edu- 
cation iff  broadened. 

The  responsibility  of  the  secondary'  school  is  still  further  increased 
because  many  social  agencies  other  than  the  school  afford  less  stim- 
idus  for  education  than  heretofore.  In  many  vocations  there  have 
come  such  significant  changes  as  the  substitution  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem for  the  domestic  system  of  industry;  the  use  of  machinery  in 
place  of  manual  labor;  the  hifeh  specialization  of  processes  with  a 
corresponding  subdivision  of  labor;  and  the  breakdown  of  the  ap- 
prentice system,  in  connection  with  home  and  family  life  have  fre- 
quently come  lessened  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  children;  the 
withdrawal  of  the  father  and  sometimes  the  mother  from  home  oc- 
cupations to  the  factory  or  store;  and  increased  urbanization,  result- 
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ing  ill  less  unified  family  life.  Similarly,  many  important  cliauges 
have  taken  place  in  commimity  life,  in  the  chnrcli,  in  the  State,  and 
in  other  institutions.  The«e  changes  in  American  life  call  for  ex- 
tensive modifications  in  secondary  education. 

2.  Changes  In  the  second  a  I'lj-school  populalion.—Ii\  the  past  25 
years  there  have  beiMi  marked  change>s  in  the  secondary-school  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  Staters.  Tlic  number  of  pupils  has  increased, 
according  to  Federal  returns,  from  one  for  every  210  of  the  total 
population  m  1880-00,  to  one  for  every  121  in  1890-1000,  to  one  for 
every  HO  in  1000-10,  and  to  one  for  every  7'd  of  the  estimated  total 
population  in  1014-15.  The  character  of  the  secondary-school  pop^ 
ulation  has  l:>een  modified  by  the  entrance  of  large  numbers  of  pupils 
of  widely  varying  capacities,  aptitudes,  social  heredity,  and  destinies 
in  life.  Further,  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  secondary  odijcation 
lias  brought  to  the  school  many  pupils  who  do  not  complete  trie  full 
coui>;e  but  leave  at  various  stages  of  advancement.  The  needs  of  these 
pupils  can  not  be  neglected,  nor  can  we  expect  in  the  near  future 
that  all  pupils  will  be  able  to  comi)lete  the  secondary  school  as  full- 
time  students. 

At  present  only  about  onc-tliird  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  first 
year  of  the  elementary  school  reach  the  four-year  high  school,  and 
only  about  one  in  nine  is  graduated.  Of  those  who  ent^r  the  seventh 
school  year,  only  one-half  to  two-thirds  reach  the  first  year  of  the. 
four-year  high  school.  Of  those  who  enter  the  four-year  high  school 
about  one-third  leave  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  yoni\  alwut 
one-half  are  gone  before  the  beginning  of  tlie  third  year,  and  fewer 
than  one-third  are  graduated.  These  facts  can  no  longer  Ik*  safely 
ignored. 

3.  Chflngea  in  educatio7ial  theory.— Tho  sciences  on  which  educa- 
tional theory  depends  have  within  recent  j'eai-s  made  significant 
contributions.  In  particular,  educational  psychologj-  emphasizes  the 
following  factors: 

(a)  Individu<fl  differences  in  capacities  and  aptitudes  among  sec- 
ondary-school  pupils.  Already  recognized  to  some  extent,  this  factor 
>  merits  fidler  attention. 

(6)  The  reexamination  and  reinterpretation  of  subject  valuer  and> 
tlie  teaching  methods  with  reference  to  ^^  general  discipUneP — ^^Vhile 
the  final  verdict  of  modern  psychology  has  not  as  yet  been  rendered, 
it  is  clear  that  former  conception;? of  '-general  values''  must  be  thor- 
oughly revised. 

{c)  Importance  of  apph/tug  Inwidcdgc. — Subject  values  and 
teaching  methods  must  be  tested  in  terms  of  the  laws  of  learning  and 
the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  activities  of  life,  rather  than 
primarily  in  terms  of  the  demands  of  any  subject  as  a  logically  or- 
ganized science. 
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(d)  Continuity  in  the  development  of  children. — It  has  long  been 
held  that  psycholc^ical  changes  at  certain  stages  are  so  pronounced 
as  to  overshadow  the  continuity  of  development.  On  this  basis 
secondary  education  has  been  sharply  separated  from  elementary  edu- 
jcation.  Modern  psychology,  however,  goes  to  show  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  is  in  most  respects  a  continuous  process  and 
that,  therefore,  any  sudden  or  abrupt  break  between  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  school  or  between  any  two  successive  stages  of 
education  is  undesirable. 

The  foregoing  changes  in  society,  in  the  character  of  the  secondary- 
school  population,  and  in  educational  theory,  together  with  many 
other  considerations,  call  for  extensive  modifications  of  secondary 
education.  Such  modifications  have  already  begun  in  part.  The 
present  need  is  for.  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  program  of 
reorganization,  and  its  adoption,  with  suitable  adjustments,  in  all 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation.  Hence  it  is  appropriate  for  a 
representative  body  like  the  National  Education  Association  to  out- 
line such  a  program.  This  is  the  task  entrusted  by  that  association 
to  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 

II.  THE  GOAL  OP  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY. 

Education  in  the  United  States  should  be  guided  by  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  democracy.  It  is  the  ideal  of  democracy 
that  the  individual  and  society  may  find  fulfillment  each  in  the 
other.  Democracy  sanctions  neither  the  exploitation  of  the  individ- 
ual by  society,  nor  the  disregard  of  the  interests  of  society  by  the 
I  individual.    More  explicitly — 

The  purpose  of  democracy  is  so  to  organize  society  that  each  member 
may  develop  his  personality  primarily  through  activities  designed  for  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  members  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

This  ideal  demands  that  human  activities  be  placed  upon  a  hi^h 
level  of  efficiency;  that  to  this  efficiency  be  added  an  appreciation  of 
the  significance  oi  these  activities  and  loyalty  to  the  best  ideals  in- 
volved ;  and  that  the  individual  choose  that  vocation  and  those  f onrrs 
of  social  service  in  which  his  personality  may  develop  and  become 
most  effective.  For  the  achievement  of  these  ends  democracy  must 
place  chief  reliance  upon  education. 

Consequently,  education  in  a  democracy^ both  within  and  without  the  ^  *'* 
school,  should  develop  in  each  individual  the  knowledge,  interests,  ideals,  kx.  % 
habits,  and  powers  whereby  he  will  find  his  place  and  use  that  place^  t  i  ,  , 


shape  both  himself  and  society  toward  ever  nobler  ends.        ]  ,-ir--^*>  <;> V 


nL  THE  MAIN  OBJECTIVES  OF  EDUCAllo^ 

In  order  to  determine  the  main  objectives  that  should  guide  educa- 
tion in  a  democrocy  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  activitip*?  of  the 

lanividiial.     Nt»rn,nl]y  lie  i^s  a  member  of  a  funiily,  ^-f  a  v.      tional 
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group,  and  of  various  civic  gi'oiips,  and  bj'^  virtue  of  these  relation- 
ships he  is  called  upon  to  engage  in  activities  that  enrich  the  family 
life,  to  render  important  vocational  services  to  his  fellows,  and  to 
promote  the  common  welfare.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  worthy 
home-membership,  vocation,  and  citizenship,  demand  attention  as 
three  of  the  leading  objectives. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  discharge  of  these  specific  duties,  every 
individual  should  have  a  margin  of  time  for  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal and  social  interests.  This  leisure,  if  worthily  used,  will  re- 
create his  powers  and  enlarge  and  enrich  life,  thereby  making  him 
better  able  to  meet  his  responsibilities.  The  unworthy  use  of  leisui'e 
impaii's  health,  disrupts  home  life,  lessens  vocational  efficiency,  and 
destroys  civic-mindedness.  The  tendency  in  industrial  life,  aided  by 
legislation,  is  to  decrease  the  working  hours  of  large  groups  of  peo^ 
pie.  While  shortened  hours  tend  to  lessen  the  harmful  reactions  that 
arise  from  prolonged  strain,  they  increase,  if  possible,  the  importance 
of  preparation  for  leisure.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  educa- 
tion for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  is  of  increasing  importance  as  an 
objective. 

To  discharge  the  duties  of  life  and  to  benefit  from  leisui*e,  one 
must  have  goodjj^alth.  The  health  of  the  individual  is  essential  also 
to  the  vitality  of  the  race  and  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Health 
education  is,  therefore,  fundamental. 

There  are  various  processes,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetical 
computations,  and  oral  and  written  expression,  that  are  needed  as 
tools  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Consequently,  command  of  these  funda- 
mental processes,  while  not  an  fend  in  itself,  is  nevertheless  an  indis- 
pensable objective. 

And,  finally,  the  realization  of  the  objectives  already  named  is  de- 
liendent  upon  cthiyaLcharacter,  that  is,  upon  conduct  founded  upon 
right  principles,  clearly  perceived  and  loyally  adhered  to.  Good 
citizepship,  vocational  excellence,  and  the  worthy 'tise  of  leisure  go 
hand  in  hand  with  ethical  character;  they  are  at  once  the  fruits  of 
sterling  character  and  the  channels  through  which  such  character  is 
developed  and  made  manifest.  On  the  one  hand,  character  is  meim- 
ingless  apart  from  the  will  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  these  duties  will  be  rightly 
discharged  Unless  principles  are  substituted  for  impulses,  however 
well=4»teniioned  such  impulses  may  be.  Consequently  ethical  char- 
acter is  at  once  involved  in  all  the  other  objectives  and  at  the  same 
time  requires  specific  consideration  in  any  program  of  national  edu- 
cation. 

is  commission,  therefore,  regard??  the  following  as  the  niaiu  ob- 
joctivcs  of  education:  1.  Health.    2.  Commund  of  fundamentHl  pvoc- 
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esses.     3.  Worthy  home-membership.    4.  Vocation.     5.  Citizenship. 
6.  Worthy  use  of  leisure.    7.  Ethical  character. 

The  naming  of  the  above  objectives  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
the  process  of  education  can  be  divided  into  separated  fields.  This 
can  not  be,  since  the  pupil  is  indivisible.  Nor  is  the  analysis  all- 
inclusive.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  distinguishing  and  naming 
these  objectives  will  aid  in  directing  efforts;  and  we  hold  that  they 
should  constitute  the  principal  aims  in  education.  » 

IV.    THE  RdLE  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  ACHIEVING  THESE 

OBJECTIVES. 

The  objective  outlined  above  apply  to  education  as  a  whole — ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
consider  specifically  the  role  of  secondary  education  in  achieving  each 
of  these  objectives. 

For  reasons  stated  in  Section  X,  this  commission  favors  such  reor- 
ganization that  secondary  education  may  be  defined  as  applying  to 
all  pupils  of  approximately  12  to  18  years  of  age. 

1.  Health. — Health  needs  can  not  be  neglected  during  the  period 
of  secondary  education  without  serious  danger  to  the  individual  and 
the  race.  The  secondary  school  should  therefore  provide  health  in- 
struction, inculcate  health  habits,  organize  an  effective  program  of 
physical  activities,  regard  health  needs  in  planning  work  aAd  play, 
and  cooperate  with  home  and  community  in  safe-guarding  and  pro- 
moting health  interests. 

To  carry  out  such  a  program  it  is  necessary  to  arouse  the  public 
to  recognize  that  the  health  needs  of  young  people  are  of  vital  im- 
ix)rtance  to  society,  to  secure  teachers  competent  to  ascertain  and 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  and  able  to  inculcate  in  the  entire 
student  body  a  love  for  clean  sport,  to  furnish  adequate  equipment 
for  physical  activities,  and  to  make  the  school  building,  its  rooms  and 
surroundings,  conform  to  the  best  standards  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation.^ 

2.  Command  of  fundaraental  processes. — Much  of  the  energy  of  the 
elementary  school  is  properly  devoted  to  teaching  certain  fundamen- 
tal processes,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetical  jcomputations, 
and  the  elements  of  oral  and  written  expression.  The  facility-  that  a 
child  of  12  or  14  may  acquire  in  the  use  of  these  tools  is  not  s.ifficient' 
for  the  needs  of  modern  life.  This  is  particularly  true  ^  f  t^r-  mother 
tongue.  Proficiency  in  many  of  th(*sc  f)rotessf  >  i;:i\  ^.  m...  tsed 
more  effectively  by  their  aj^plicatioii  to  new  in>4L/..,l  ihivii  ;.y  t^e 
formal  reviews   connioiily   e"4>i' yi    ui   gradf^s   so\en   and    ^''>r}ra. 


•For  th*»  «'t.t*i  '^  <>t  H   h(»<»'tl4  ?»-, '4ram.  pee  a  rcmrt  4»f  tliN  i*pmmiss1»>n  1k<?uoc1  1\v  the 
F»»r^-^j  ^i  J    'catioa  is  IV'^ieUa,  i017,  No  r»0,  "  no^i<.-l  )':<luruU'm  ia  8econdar>  Scboola." 
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Thronghout  the  secondary  school,  instruction  and  practice  must  go 
hand  in  hand,  but  as  indicated  in  the  I'eport  of  the  committee  on 
English,*  only  so  much  theory  should  be  taught  at  any  one  time  as 
will  show  results  in  practice. 

f\.  Worthy  kovie-m^mhership. — ^Worthy  honie-membei*ship  as  an 
objective  calls  for  the  development  of  those  (jualities  that  make  the  in- 
dividual a  worthy  member  of  a  family,  both  contributing  to  and  de- 
riving benefit  from  that  membership. 

This  objective  applies  to  both  boys  and  girls.  The  social  stjulies 
should  deal  with  the  home  as  a  fundamental  social  institution  and 
clarffy  its  relation  totlTe  wider  Tnlerest^  imtsidel  HiTerature  should 
interpret  and  idealizcTthe  human  elementsTliat  go  to  make  the  home. 
Music  and  art  should  result  in  moi-e  beautiful  homes  and  in  greater 
joy  therein.  (^The  coeducational  school  with  a  faculty  of  men  an<l 
wonieu  should,  in  its  organization  and  its  activities,  exemplify  whole- 
some relj^ions  between  boys  and  girls  and  uien  and  women^ 

Home  membership  as  an  objective  should  not  bo  thought  of/?olely 
with  ivferona*  to  future  dutie<.    These  are  the  Ixitter  guanifiteed  it  ^ 
the  school  helps  the  pupils  to  ta!a*  the  right  attitude  toward  present*^ 
home  responsibilities  and  intorprets  to  them  the  contribution  of  the 
liome  to  their  development. 

In  the  educjition  of  every  high-school  girl,  the  household  ait.s 
should  liaAe  a  prominent  place  because  of  their  importance  to  the 
girl  herself  and  to  others  whose  welfare  will  be  dii*ectly  in  her  keep- 
ing. The  attention  now  devoted  to  this  phases  of  education  is  jn- 
a^te(|iuttc.  and  especially  so  for  girls  preparing  for  occupations  not 
related  to  the  household  arts  and  for  girls  planning  for  higher  insti- 
tuti(uis.  The  majority  of  girls  who  enter  wage-earning  mrcupatioms 
directly  from  the  higli  .school  remain  in  them  for  only  a  few  yeai*s, 
after  which  home  making  becomes  their  lifelong  occupation.  For 
them  the  high-school  period  offers  the  only  assured  oppoilunity  to 
prepare  for  that  lifelong  occupation,  and  it  is  during  this  period 
tlun  they  are  most  likely  to  form  theii*  Ideals  of  life's  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities.   For  girls  planning  to  enter  higher  institutions — 

onr  ini(UUoiia1  !(l(*als  of  preparation  for  higher  Institutions  are  particularly 
iiuonffnious  with  the  actual  needs  and  future  responsibilities  of  gU-ls.  It 
woulfl  seem  tlint  such  high-school  work  as  is  carefully  dusigued  lo  develoi) 
oapacily  for,  and  Intvreat  in,  the  i)ropor  mauagemcut  and  conduct  of  a  home 
should  he  regarded  as  of  imi>ortance  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  work. 
AVe  do  not  midorstund  how  society  can  properly  continue  to  snn(li(»n  for  girls 
hlgh-stliool  currlculuras  that  disregard  this  fundamental  need,  even  though 
such  eurricJrtunm  *i4c  planned  in  response  to  the  demands  made  by  some  of  the 
oolU'^res  for  women/ 


'  JUinuu  of  RducatloD,  DallGtin,  1917,  No.  2,  '•  Rt'O^gaul'iatlon  of  Kogllsli  In  Secondifry 
SpIiooI-;.  • 

^Q  rommittce  on  the  .VrtlculatioD  of  Illph  S(hno1^  1  J'olloge,  lOJl. 
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In  the  education  of  boys,  some  opportunity  should  be  found  to 
give  them  a  basis  for  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
well-appointed  home  and  of  the  labor  and  skill  required  to  maintain 
such  a  home,  to  the  end  that  they  may  cooperate  more  effectively. 
For  instance,  they  should  understand  the  essentials  of  food  values, 
of  sanitation,  and  of  household  budgets. 

4.  Vocation. — Yocational  education  should  equip  the  individual  to 
secure  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  to  serve 
society  well  through  his  vocation,  to  maintain  the  right  relationships 
toward  his  fellow  workers  and  society,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
find  in  that  vocation  his  own  best  development. 

This  ideal  demands  that  the  pupil  explore  his  own  capacities  and 
aptitudes,  and  make  a  survey  of  the  world's  work,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  select  his  vocation  wisely.  Hence,  an  effective  program  of  vo- 
cational guidance  in  the  secondary  school  is  essential.* 

Vocational  ^ucation  should  aim  to  develop  an  appreciation  of~ 
the  significance  of  the  vocation  to  the  community,  and  a  clear  con- 
ception of  right  relations  bet^^een  the  members  of  the  chosen  vocation, 
between  different  vocational  groups,  between  employer  and  employee, 
and  between  producer  and  consumer.  These  aspects  of  vocational 
education,  heretofore  neglected,  demand  emphatic  attention. 

The  extent  to  which  the  secondary  school  should  offer  training  for 
a  specific  vocation  depends  upon  the  vocation,  the  facilities  that  the 
school  can  acquire,  and  the  opportunity  that  the  pupil  may  have  to 
obtain  such  training  later.  To  obtain  satisfactory  results  those  pro- 
ficient in  that  vocation  should  be  employed  as  instructors  and  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  vocation  should  be  utilized  either  within  the 
high  school  or  in  cooperation  with  the  home,  farm,  shop,  or  office. 
Much  of  the  pupil's  time  will  be  required  to  produce  such  efficiency. 

5.  Citic  education  should  develop  in  the  individual  those  qualities 
whereby  he  will  act  well  his  part  as  a  member  of  neighborhood,  town 
or  city,  State,  and  Nation,  and  give  liim  a  basis  for  understanding  in- 
ternational problems. 

For  such  citizenship  the  following  are  essential:  A  many-sided 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  communities  to  which  one  belongs; 
loyalty  to  ideals  of  civic  righteousness ;  practical  knowledge  of  social 
agencies  and  institutions;  good  judgment  as  to  means  and  methods 
that  will  promote  one  social  end  without  defeating  others;  and  as 
putting  all  these  into  effect,  habits  of  cordial  cooperation  in  social 
undertakings. 

The  school  should  develop  the  concept  that  the  civic  duties  of  men 

and  women,  while  in  part  identical,  are  also  in  part  supplementary. 

■■  ■ — *i ■'■  ■ . 

»  F^  a  oomprebeBilYe  proi^rain  of  vocational  gutdanc?  see  a  report  of  this  commtssilon 
iMued  aa  Bureaa  of  Education  Bulletli^  1918,  No.  10,  *'  Vocational  Guidance  In  Scconda-y 
Scboola^** 
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Differentiation  in  civic  activities  is  to  be  encouraged,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  loss  of  interest  in  the  common  problems  with  which  all 
should  cope. 

Among  the  means  for  developing  attitudes  and  habits  important 
in  a  democracy  are  the  assignment  of  projects  and  problems  to 
groups  of  pupils  for  cooperative  solution  and  the  socialized  recita- 
tion whereby  the  class  as  a  whole  develops  a  sense  of  collective 
responsibility.  Both  of  these  devices  give  training  in  orflective  think- 
ing. Moreover,  the  democratic  organization  and  administration  of 
the  school  itself,  as  well  as  the  cooperative  relations  of  pupil  and 
teacher,  pupil  and  pupil,  and  teacher  and  teacher,  are  indispensable. 

While  all  subjects  should  contribute  to  good  citizenship,  the  social 
I  studies — geography,  history,  civics,  and  economics — sliould  have  this 
as  their  dominant  aim.  Too  frequently,  however,  does  mere  in- 
formation, conventional  in  value  and  remote  in  its  bearing,  make 
up  the  content  oi  the  social  studies.  History  should  so  treat  the 
growth  of  institutions  that  their  present  value  may  be  appreciated. 
Geography  should  show  the  interdependence  .of  men  while  it  shows 
their  common  dependence  on  nature..  Civics  should  concern  itself 
less  with  constitutional  questions  and  remote  governmental  functions,  •/ 
and  should  direct  attention  to  social  agencies  close  at  hand  and  to 
the  informal  activities  of  daily  life  that  regard  and  seek  the  conunon 
good.  Such  agencies  as  child-welfare  organizations  and  consumers' 
leagues  afford  specific  opportunities  for  the  expression  of  civic  quali- 
ties by  the  older  pupils. 

The  work  in  English  should  kindle  social  ideals  and  give  insight 
into  social  conditions  and  into  personal  character  as  related  to  these 
conditions.  Hence  the  emphasis  by  the  committee  on  English  on 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  social  activities,  social  movements, 
and  social  needs  on  the  part  of  ^he  teacher  of  English. 

The  comprehension  of  the  ideals  of  American  democracy  and 
loyalty  to  them  should  be  a  prominent  aim  of  civic  education.  The 
pupil  should  feel  that  he  will  be  responsible,  in  cooperation  with 
others,  for  keeping  the  Nation  true  to  the  best  inherited  conceptions 
of  (Icniocracy,  and  he  should  also  realize  that  democracy  itself  is  an 
.  ,  ideal  to  be  wrought  out  by  his  own  and  siicceeding  generations. 
\l  Civic,  education  should  consider  other  nations  also.  As  a  peo- 
pie  weshouliTtiy  to  understand  their  aspirations  and  ideals  that  we 
may  deal  more  sympathetically  and  intelligently  with  the  immi- 
grant coming  to  our  shores,  and  have  a  basis  for  a  wiser  and  more 
sympathetic  approach  to  international  problems.  Our  pupils  should 
learn  that  '^ach  nation,  at  least  potentially,  has  something  of  worth 
to  contribute  to  civilization  and  that  humanity  would  be  incom- 
plete without  that  contribution.  This  meau3  a  study  of  specific 
nations,  their  achievements  and  possibilities^  tiot  ignoring  their  limi- 
-"tions.    Such  a  study  of  dissimilar  contrffcutions  in  the  light  of  the 
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ideal  of  human  brotherhood  should  help  to  establish  a  genuine  in- 
ternationalism, free  from  sentimentality,  fpunded  on  fact,  and  ac- 
tually operative  in  the  affairs  of  nations/ 

6.  Worthy  use  of  leisure. — Education  should  equip  the  individual 
to  secure  from  his  leisure  the  re-creation  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit, 
and  the  enrichment  and  enlargement  of  his  personality. 

This  objective  calls  for  the  ability  to  utilize  the  common  means  of 
I  enjoyment,  such  as  music,  art,  literature,  drama,  and  social  inter- 
Icourge,  together  with  the  fostering  in  each  individual  of  one  or  more 
special  avocatiqnal  interests. 

Heretofore  the  high  school  has  given  little  conscious  attention  to 
this  objective.  It  has  so  exclusively  sought  intellectual  discipline 
that  it  has  seldom  treated  literature,  art,  and  music  so  as  to  evoke 
right  emotional  response  and  produce  positive  enjoyment.  Its^  pre- 
sentation ^f  science  should  aimj.  in  part,  to*  arouse  a  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  nature. 

The  school  has  failed  also  to  organize  and  direct  the  social  activi- 
ties of  young  people  as  it  should.  One  of  the  surest  ways  in  whi^h 
to  prepare  pupils  worthily  to  utilize  leisure  in  adult  life  is  by  guiding 
and  directing  their  use  of  leisure  in  youth.  The  school  should,  there- 
fore, see  that  adequate  recreation  is  provided  both  wuthin  the  school 
and  by  other  proper  agencies  in  the  community.  The  school,  how- 
ever, has  a  unique  opportunity  in  this  field  because  it  includes  in  its 
membership  representatives  from  all  classes  of  society  and  conse- 
quently is  able  through  social  reljitionships  to  establish  bonds  of 
friendship  and  common  understanding  that  can  not  be  furnished  by 
other  agencies.  Moreover!  the  school  can  so  organize  recreational 
activities  that  they  will  contribute  simultaneously  to  other  ends  of 
education,  as  in  the  case  of  the  school  pageant  or  festival. 

7.  Ethical  character, — In  a  democratic  society  ethical  character  be- 
comes [mramount  among  the  objectives  of  the  secondary  school. 
Among  the  means  for  developing  etliical  character  may  be  men- 
tioned the  vf'iae  selection  of  content  and  methods  of  instruction  in  all 
subjects  of  study*  the  social  contficts  of  pupils  with  one  another  and 
with  thoir  teacl^ers,  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  iichool  for  the  development  on  the  part  of 
pupils  of  the  sense  of  personal  responiitrility  and  initiative,  and, 
above  all,  the  spirit  of  service  and  the  principles  of  true  democracy 
which  should  permeate  the  entire  school — principal,  teachers,  and 
pupils. 

Specific  consideration  is  given  to  the  moral  values  to  be  obtained 
from  the  organization  of  t^^e  school  and  the  subjects  of  study  in  the 
report  of  this  commission  entitled  "Moral   Values  in  Secondary 

«  For  1  farther  dlflcastlon  of  civic  education,  see  the  reports  of  thlg  cominlssion  on  "  Tljo 
T«AchlB#  of  Coomiuiilty  Cirlcs "  and  "  Hocial  Bttidles  tn  Secondary  Education,"  iesiied 
BM  Boreaa  4)t  fiducaUoo*  BoUetlna,  1915.  No.  23,  and  1916,  Na  28,  respectively  ^ 
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Education."  *  That  report  considers  also  the  conditions  under  which 
vit  may  be  advisable  to  supplement  the  other  activities  of  the  school 
b}^  offering  a  distinct  course  in  moral  instruction. 

V.  INTERRELATION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 

TION. 

This  commission  holds  that  education  is  essentially  a  imitary  and 
continuous  process,  and  that  each  of  the  objectives  defined  above 
must  be  recognized  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Health  needs  are  evident^  important  at  all  stages;  the  vo- 
cational purpose  and  content  is  coming  properly  to  be  recognized 
as  a  necessary  and  valuable  ingredient  even  in  the  early  stages  and 
even  when  specific  preparation  is  postponed;  citizenship  and  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure,  obviously  important  in  the  earlier  stages,  in- 
volve certain  phases  of  education  that  require  maturity  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  and  hence  are  indispensable  also  in  the  later  stages  of 
secondary  education. 

Furthermore,  it  is  only  as  the  pupil  sees  his  vocation  in  relation 
to  his  citizenship  and  his  citizenship  in  the  light  of  his  vocation 
that  he  will  be  prepared  for  effective  membership  in  an  industrial 
democracy.    Consequently,  this  commission  enters  its  protest  against 

iany  and  all  plans,  however  well  intended,  which  are  in  danger  of 
divorcing  vocation  and  social-civic  education.  It  stands  squarely  for 
the  infusion  of  vocation  with  the  spirit  of  service  and  for  the 
vitalization  of  culture  by  genuine  contact  with  the  world's  work. 

VI.  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES  IN  REORGANIZING  HIGH- 

SCHOOL  SUBJECTS. 

Each  subject  now  taught  in  high  schools  is  in  need  of  extensive 
reorganization  in  order  that  it  may  contribute  more  effectively  to  the 
objectives  outlined  herein,  and  the  place  of  that  subject  in  secondary 
education  should  depend  upon  the  value  of  such  contribution.  In 
Section  IV  of  this  report  various  references  have  been  made  to 
needed  changes.  For  fuller  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  re- 
ports of  this  commission  dealing  with  tlie  several  subjects.  These 
reports  indicate  important  steps  in  such  modifications.  In  each 
report  the  commission  attempts  to  analyze  the  aims  in  terms  of  the 
"objectives;  to  indicate  the  adaptation  of  methods  of  presentation  to 
the  aims  accepted ;  and  to  suggest  a  selection  of  content  on  the  basis 
of  nims  and  methods. 

Vn.  EDUCATION  AS  A  PROCESS  OF  GROWTH.  ^ 

\      Education  must  be  conceived  as  a  process  of  growth.    Only  when 
.so  conceived  and  so  conducted  can  it  become  a  preparation  foi*  life.  ^ 

>  Boroflu  of  fidacaUon  nuUeUn,  1917,  No.  51.  ^ 
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In  SO  far  as  this  principle  has  been  ignored,  forniali^^m  and  sterility 
have  resulted. 

For  example,  civic  education  too  often  has  begun  with  topics  re- 
mote from  the  pupil's  experience  and  interest.  Reacting  against  this 
formalism,  some  would  have  pupils  study  only  those  activities  in 
which  they  can  engage  while  young.  This  extreme,  however,  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  lespond  to 
present  duties  and^at  the  same  time,  their  interest  should  be  aroused 
in  pix)bl€m8  of  adult  life.  With  this  interest  as  a  basis,  they  should 
Ix?  helped  to  acquire  the  habits,  insight,  and  ideals  that  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  later  life.  Similarly 
in  home-making  education,  to  neglect  i^resent  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities toward  the  family  of  which  the  pupil  is  now  a  member,  is  to 
court  moral  insincerity  and  jeopardize  future  right  conduct.  With 
present  duties  as  a  point  of  departure,  home-making  education  should 
arouse  an  interest  in  future  home-making  activities  and  with  that  in-  ^ 
terest  as  a  basis  give  the  training  necessary. 

VIII.  NEED  FOR  EXPLICIT  VAI.UKS. 

The  number  of  yeai's  that  pupils  continue  in  .school  beyond  the 
compulsory  school  age  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  degree  to 
which  they  and  their  parents  realize  that  school  work  is  worth  while 
for  them  and  that  they  are  succeeding  in  it.  Probablj^  in  most  com- 
munities doubt  regarding  the  value  of  the  work  offered  causes  more 
pupils  to  leave  school  than  economic  necessity.  Consequently,  it  is' 
important  that  the  work  of  each  pupil  should  be  so  presented  as  tai 
convince  him  and  his  parents  of  its  r^gal  value.  •* 

IX.  SUBORDINATION  OF  DEFERRED  VALUES. 

Many  subjects  are  now  so  organized  as  to  be  of  little  value  unless 
the  pupil  studies  them  for  several  years.  Since  a  large  proportion  of 
pupils  leave  school  in  each  of  the  successive  years,  each  subject 
<)hould  be  so  organized  that  the  first  year  of  work  will  be  of  definitej 
valuer  to  those  who  go  no  further;  and  this  principle  should  be  ap-l 
plied  to  the  work  of  each  year.  Courses  planned  in  accordance  with 
this  principle  will  deal  with  the  simpler  aspects,  or  those  of  more 
direct  application,  in  the  earlier  years  and  will  defer  the  refinements 
for  faitBr  years  when  these  can  be  better  appreciated.  The  course  as  a 
whole  will  then  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  both  of  those  who 
continue  and  of  those  who  drop  out  of  school. 

X.  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  INTO  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY. 

Individual  differences  in  pupils  and  the  varied  needs  of  society 
alike  demand  that  education  be  so  varied  as  to  touch  the  leading 
aspect?  of  occupational,  civic,  and  leisure  life.    To  this  end  curric- 
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ulums*  must  be  organized  at  appropriate  stages  and  the  work  of 
pupils  progressively  differentiated. 

To  accomplish  this  differentiation  most  wisely  the  pupil  should 
be  assisted  ordinarily  at  about  12  or  13  years  of  age  to  begin  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  activities  of  adult  life  and  of  his  own 
aptitudes  in  connection  therewith,  so  that  he  may  choose,  at  least 
tentatively,  some  field  of  human  endeavor  for  special  consideration. 
Following  the  period  of  preliminary  survey  and  provisional  choice, 
he  should  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  field  chosen,  in- 
cluding therewith  an  appreciation  of  its  social  significance.  Those 
whose  schooling  ends  here  should  attain  some  mastery  of  the  technique 
involved.  The  field  chosen  will  be  for  some  as  sharply  defined  as  a 
specific  trade;  for  others,  it  will  be  but  the  preliminary  choice  of  a 
wider  domain  within  which  a  narrower  choice  will  later  be  made. 

These  considerations,  reenforced  by  others,  imply,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  commission,  a  redivision  of  the  period  devoted  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  The  eight  years  heretofore  given  to  ele- 
mentary education  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  effectively  utilized.  The 
last  two  of  these  years  in  particular  have  not  been  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  adolescent.  Many  pupils  lose  interest  and  either 
drop  out  of  school  altogether  or  form  habits  of  dawdling,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  subsequent  work.  We  believe  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  removed  by  a  new  type  of  secondary  education  begin- 
ning at  about  12  or  13.  Furthermore,  the  period  of  four  years  now 
allotted  to  the  high  school  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  accom- 
plish the  work  above  outlined. 

TTe,  therefore^  recommend  a  reorganization  of  the  school  system 

whereby  the  first  six  years  shall  he  devoted  to  elementary  education 

xdesigned  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  approximately  6  to  13  years 

of  age;  and  the  second  six  years  to  secondary  education  designed  to 

meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  approHmately  12  to  18  years  of  age. 

XI.  DIVISION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  INTO  JUNIOR  AND 
SENIOR  PERIODS.  * 

The  six  years  to  be  devoted  to  secondary  education  may  well  be 
divided  into  two  periods  which  may  be  designated  as  the  junior  and 
senior  periods.    In  the  junior  period  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 

ithe  attempt  to  help  the  pupil  to  explore  his  own  aptitudes  and  to 
make  at  least  provisional  choice  of  the  kinds  of  work  to  which  he  will 
devote  himself.  In  the  senior  period  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
training  in  the  fields  thus  chosen.  This  distinction  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  organization  of  junior  and  senior  high  scliools. 

»  The  term  "  curriculum  "  is  uMd  by  this  commission  to  deslguate  a  BjstemaUc  arranfi:e- 
mcnt  of  subjectf),  and  courses  in  those  subjects,  both  required  and  elective,  eitendinic 
through  two  or  more  years  and  designed  for  a  group  of  pupiis  whose  eommon  aims  and 

"4)able  careers  may  properly  differentiate  a  considerable  part  of  their  worlc  from  ibat  ^ 
groups  in  the  acbooU 
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In  the  junior  high  school  there  should  be  the  gradual  introduction 
of  departmental  instruction,  some  choice  of  subjects  under  guidance, 
— promoticm  by  subjects,  prevocational  courses,  and  a  social  organiza- 
tion that  calls  forth  initiative  and  devdops  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  the  group. 

In  the  senior  high  school  a  definite  curriculiun  organization  should 
be  provided  by  means  of  which  each  pupil  may  take  worlc  system- 
atically planned  with  reference  to  his  needs  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  member  of  society.  The  senior  high  school  should  be  characterized 
by  a  rapidly  developing  social  consciousness  and  by  an  aptitude  of 
self-reliance  based  upon  clearly  perceived  objectives. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  junior  and  senior  periods  should 
each  be  three  years  in  length  so  as  to  realize  their  distinctive  pur- 
poses. In  sparsely  settled  communities  where  a  senior  high  school 
(»m  not  be  maintained  effectively,  the  junior  high  school  may  well 
be  four  years  in  length,  so  that  the  pupils  may  attend  school  nearer 
to  their  homes  for  one  more  year. 

The  commission  is  not  unmindful  of  the  desirability,  when  funds 
permit,  of  extending  secondary  education  under  local  auspices  so  as 
to  include  the  first  two  years  of  work  usually  offered  in  colleges,  and 
constituting  what  is  known  as  the  "  junior  college,"  but  it  has  seemed 
imwise  for  the  commission  to  attempt  to  outline  the  work  of  thib 
new  unit. 

XII.  ARTICULATION  OF  SECONDARY   EDUCATION   WITH   ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION. 

Admission  to  high  school  is  now,  as  a  rule,  based  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  prescribed  amount  of  academic  work.  As  a  result  many 
over-age  pupils  either  leave  school  altogether  or  are  retained  in  the 
elementary  school  when  they  are  no  longer  deriving  much  benefit 
from  its  instruction.  Should  a  similar  conception  of  the  articulation 
of  the  two  schools  continue  after  the  elementary  program  has  been 
shoilened  to  six  years,  similar  bad  results  will  persist.  ExperienC'C 
in  certain  school  systems,  however,  shows  that  the  secondary  school 
can  provide  sjx^cial  instruction  for  over-age  pupils  moi-e  successfully 
than  the  elementary  school  can.    Consequently  roe  recomjnend  that 

I  secondary  schools  culmit^  and  provide  suitahU  mstruction  for^  all  pu- 
pils who  are  in  any  respect  so  mature  that  they  would  derive  more 
hcneft  frojn  tlu^  secondary  school  than  from  the  eUmcntary  school. 


Xni.  ARTICULATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  WITH  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

In  view  of  the  impoHant  role  of  secondary  education  in  achieving 
the  objectives  essential  in  American  life,  it  follows  that  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  not  justified  in  maintaining  entrance  require- 
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ments  and  examinations  of  a  character  that  handicap  the  secondary 
school  in  discharging  its  proper  functions  in  a  democracy. 

As  stated  in  Section  XII  of  this  report,  the  secondary  school 
should  admit  all  pupils  who  would  derive  greater  benefit  from  the 
secondary  than  from  the  elementary  school.  With  tlie  demand  of 
democratic  society  for  extended  liberal  and  vocational  education  for 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  persons,  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  under  a  similar  obligation  with  refer- 
ence to  those  whose  needs  are  no  longer  met  by  the  secondary  school 
and  are  disposed  to  continue  their  education.  The  conception  that 
higher  education  should  be  limited  to  the  few  is  destined  to  disap- 
pear in  the  interests  of  democracy. 

The  tradition  that  a  particular  type  of  education,  and  that  exclu- 
sively nonvocational  in  character,  is  the  only  acceptable  preparation 
for  advanced  education,  either  liberal  or  vocational,  must  therefore 
'give  way  to  a  scientific  evaluation  of  all  types  of  secondary  edu- 
cation as  preparation  for  continued  study.  This  broader  concep- 
tion need  not  involve  any  curtailment  of  opportunities  for  those 
who  early  manifest  academic  interest  to  pursue  the  work  adapted 
to  their  needs.  It  does,  however,  mean  that  pupils  who,  during  the 
secondary  period,  devote  a  considerable  time  to  courses  having  voca- 
tional content  should  be  permitted  to  pursue  whatever  form  of  higher 
education,  either  liberal  or  vocational,  they  are  able  to  undertake 
with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

XIV.  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES  IN  PLANNING  CURRICU4 

LUMS. 

No  curriculum  in  the  secondary  school  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory unless  it  gives  due  attention  to  each  of  the  objectives  of 
education  outlined  herein. 

Health,  as  an  objective,  makes  imperative  an  adequate  time  assign- 
ment for  physical  training  and  requires  science  courses  properly 
focused  upon  personal  and  community  hygiene,  the  principles  of 
sanitation,  and  their  applications.  Command  of  fundamental  proc- 
esses necessitates  thorough  courses  in  the  English  language  as  a 
means  of  taking  in  and  giving  forth  ideas.  Worthy  home-member- 
ship calls  for  the  redirection  of  much  of  the  work  in  literature,  art, 
and  the  social  studies.  For  girls  it  necessitates  adequate  courses  in 
household  arts.  Citizenship  demands  that  the  social  studies  be  given 
a  prominent  place.  Vocation  as  an  objective  requires  that  many 
pupils  devote  much  of  their  time  to  specific  preparation  for  a  definite 
trade  or  occupation,  and  that  some  pursue  studies  that  serve  as  a 
basis  for  advanced  work  in  higher  institutions.  The  worthy  use  of 
leisure  calls  for  courses  in  literature,  art,  music,  and  science  so  taught 
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as  to  develop  appreciation.    It  necessitates  also  a  margin  of  free 
clectives  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  personal  avocational  interests. 

Due  recognition  of  these  objectives  will  provide  the  elements  of 
distribution  and  concentration  which  are  i*ecognized  as  essential  for 
a  well-balanced  and  effective  education. 

XV.  THE  SPECIALIZING  AND  UNIFYING  FUNCTIONS  OF  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION. 

1.  Their  si{/nifieance, — Tlie  ideal  of  a  clemocraey,  as  set  forth  in 
Section  11  of  this  report,  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  specialization 
whereby  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  lua^  become  effective 
in  the  various  vocations  and  other  fields  of  human  endeavor,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  unification  whereby  the  anembors  of  that  democ- 
racy may  9btain  those  common  ideas,  common  ideals,  and  common 
modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action  thatsmake  for  cooperation, 
social  cohesion,  and  social  solidarity. 

Without  effective  specialization  on  the  pari  of  groups  of  iudivid- 
unh  there  can  be  n#  progress.  Without  unification  in  a  democracy 
there  can  be  no  worthy  conmumity  life  and  nch\)ncei'tcd  action  for 
necessary  social  ends.  Increasing  specialization  emphasizes  the  need 
for  unification,  without  which  a  democracy  is  a  prey  to  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad. 

2.  The  specializing  function. — Secondary  education  in  the  past  ha^ 
met  the  needs  of  only  a  few  gi'oups.    The  growing  recognition  that 
l>rogress  in  our  American  democracy  depends  in  no  small  measure 
ui>on  adequate  provision  for  specialization  in  many  fields  is  the  chief 
•ause  leading  to  the  present  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 
Only  through  attention  to  the  needs  of  various  groups  of  individuals 
as  shown  by  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  aspirations  can  the  secondaiy 
school  secuixi  from  each  pupil  his  best  efforts.    The  school  must  capi-  \ 
talize  the  dominant  interest  that  each  boy  and  girl  has  at  the  time  j 
and  direct  that '  interest  as  wisely  as  possible.    This  is  the  surest  i 
method  by  which  hard  aYid  effective  work  may  be  obtained  from  each 
l)upil. 

Specialization  demands  the  following  provisions  in  secondary 
education : 

(a)  A  mide  range  of  subjects, — ^In  order  to  test  and  develop  the 
many  important  capacities  and  interests  found  in  pupils  of  secondary- 
school  age,  the  school  should  provide  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as 
it  can  offer  effectively. 

(6)  Exploration  and  guida)ice. — Especially  in  the  junior  high 
school  the  pupil  should  have  a  varietj^  of  experience  and  contacts 
in  order  that  he  may  explore  his  own  capacities  and  aptitudes. 
Through  a  system  of  educational  supervision  or  guidance  he  should 
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be  helped  to  determine  his  education  and  his  vocation.    These  de- 
cisions should  not  be  imposed  upon  him  by  others. 

(c)  Adaptation  of  content  and  methods. — The  content  and  teach- 
ing methods  of  every  study  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacities,  in- 
terests, and  needs  of  the  pupils  concerned.  In  certain  studies  these 
factors  may  differ  widely  for  various  groups  of  pupils,  e.  g.,  chemis- 
try Should  emphasize  different  phases  in  agricultural,  commercial, 
industrial,  and  household-arts  curriculums. 

(d)  Flexibility  of  organization  and  administration, — Flexibility 
should  be  secured  by  "  election  "  of  studies  or  curriculum,  promotion 

\  by  subjects  from  the  beginning  of  the  junior  high  school,  possible 

( transfer  from  curriculum  to  curriculum,  provision  for  maximum  and 
minimum  assignments  for  pupils  of  greater  and  less  ability,  and, 

^  under  certain  conditions,  for  the  rapid  or  slow  progress  of  such 
pupils. 

{e)  Differentiated  curriculums. — The  work  of  the  senior  high  school 
should  be  organized  into  differentiated  curriculums.  The  range  of 
such  curriculums  should  be  as  wide  as  the  sclisol  can  offer  effect- 
ively. The  basis  of  differentiation  should  be,  in  the  byoad  sense  of 
the  term,  vocational,  thus  justifying  the  names  commonly  given, 

Isuch  as  agricultural,  business,  clerical,  industrial,  fine-arts,  and 
household-arts  curriculums.  Provision  should  be  made  also  for  those 
having  distinctively  academic  interests  and  needs.  The  conclusion 
that  the  work  of  the  senior  high  school  should  be  organized  on  the 
basis  of  curriculums  does  not  imply  that  every  study  should  be  differ- 
ent in  the  various  curriculums.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  every  study 
should  be  determined  by  the  dominant  element  of  that  curriculum. 
Indeed  any  such  practice  would  ignore  other  objectives  of  education 
just  as  important  as  that  of  vocational  efficiency. 

3.  The  unifying  function. — In  fome  countries  a  common  heredity, 
a  strongly  centralized  government,  and  an  established  religion  con- 
tribute to  social  solidarity.  In  America,  racial  stocks  are  widely  di- 
versified, various  forms  of  social  heredity  come  into  conflict,  differing 
religious  beliefs  do  not  always  make  for  unification,  and  the  members 
of  different  vocations  often  fail  to  recognize  the  interests  that  they 
have  in  common  with  others.  The  school  is  the  one  agency  that 
may  be  controlled  definitely  and  consciously  by  our  democracy  for  the 
purpose  of  unifying  its  people.  Li  this  process  the  secondary  school 
must  play  an  important  part  because  the  elementary  school  with  its 
immature  pupils  can  not  alone  develop  the  common  knowledge,  com- 
mon ideals,  and  common  interests  essential  to  American  democracy. 
Furthermore,  children  of  immigrant  parents  attend  the  secondary 
school  in  large  and  increasing  numbers;  secondary  education  comes 
at  a  stage  in  the  development  of  boys  and  girls  when  social  interests 
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develop  rapidly;  and  from  the  secondary  school  the  majority  of 
pupils  pass  directly  into  participation  in  the  activities  of  our  society. 
The  unifying  function  calls*  for  the  following  provisions  in  second- 
ary education: 

I  (a)  Studies  of  direct  value  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  social 
studies  and  the  mother  tongue,  with  its  literature. 

(b)  The  social,  mjngling  of  pupils  through  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  school. 

(c)  The  participation  of  pupils  in  common  activities  in  which 
they  should  have  a  large  measure  of  responsibility,  such  as  athletic 
games,  social  activities,  and  the  government  of  the  school. 

4,  Speeialieation  and  unification  as  supphmefUary  functions. — 
With  increasing  specialization  in  any  society  comes  a  corresponding 
necessity  for  increased  attention  to  unification.  So  in  the  secondary 
school,  increased  attention  to  specialization  calls  for  more  purpose- 
ful plans  for  unification.  When  there  was  but  little  differentiation 
in  the  work  within  the  secondary  school,  and  the  pupils  in  attendance 
were  less  diversified  as  to  their  heredity  and  interests,  social  unifica- 
tion in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  could  not  take  place. 

The  supplementary  character  of  these  functions  has  direct  hearing 
upon  the  subjects  to  be  taken  by  secondary-school  pupils.  To  this 
end  the  secondary  school  should  provide  the  following  groups  of 
studies : 

1(a)  Constants^  to  be  taken  by  all  or  nearly  all  pupils.  These 
should  be  determined  mainly  by  the  objectives  of  health,  commaud  of 
fundamental  processes,  worthy  horae-metobei*ship,  citizenship,  and 
ethical  character. 

(6)  Curriculum  variahle-s^  peculiar  to  a  curriculum  or  to  a  group 
of  related  curriculiims.  These  should  be  determined  for  the  most 
part  by  vocational  needs,  including,  a^  they  frecjuently  do,  prepara- 
tion for  advanced  study  in  special  fields. 

{c)  Free  eUctives^  to  be  taken  by  pupils  in  accordance  with  in- 
dividual aptitudes  or  special  interests,  generally  of  a  nonvocational 
nature.  These  are  significant,  especially  in  preparation  f(>r  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure. 

j  The  constants  should  contribute  definitely  to  unification,  the  cnr- 
;riculum  variables  to  specialization,  and  the  free  elcctives  to  either  or 
\lK>th  of  these  functions. 

In  the  seventh  year,  that  is  the  first  year  of  the  junior  high  school, 
the  pupil  should  not  be  required  to  choose  at  the  outset  the  field  to 
which  he  will  devote  himself.  For  those  who  do  not  at  this  time 
have  a  definite  purpose,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  gain  some 
experience  with  several  significant  types  of  work,  such  as  some  form 
of  industrial  arts,  gardening  or  other  agricultural  activity,  type- 
writing or  problems  drawn  from  business,  household  arts  for  girls, 
and  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  pupils  Rnma  work  in  a  foreign  language. 
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It  xnay  be  found  feasible  to  organize  several  such  subjects  or  projects 
into  short  units  and  to  arrange  the  schedule  so  that  every  pupil  may 
take  several  of  them.  The  work  thus  offered  may  and  should  be  of 
real  educational  value,  in  addition  to  its  exploratory  value. 

In  the  two  following  years  of  the  junior  high  schooj,  some  pupils 
should  continue  this  trying-out  process,  while  others  may  well  devote 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  their  time  to  curriculum  variables.  Pupils 
who  will  probably  enter  industry  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade  may 
well  give  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  their  time  to  vocational  prepara- 
tion, but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  neglect  preparation  for  citi- 
zenship and  the  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

In  the  senior  high  school  the  relative  proportion  of  these  three 
groups  of  subjects  will  vary  with  the  curriculum.  Pupils  who  are 
to  enter  a  gainful  occupation  before  the  completion  of  the  senior  high 
school  may  well  devote  a  large  proportion  of  their  time  to  the  cur- 
riculum variables,  especially  during  their  last  year  in  school. 

In  brief,  the  greater  the  time  allowed  for  curriculum  variables,  the 
more  purposeful  should  be  the  time  devoted  to  the  constants  in  order 
that  the  school  may  be  effective  as  an  agency  of  unification.  Above 
all,  the  greater  the  differentiation  in  studies,  the  more  important  be- 
comes the  social  mingling  of  pupils  pursuing  different  curriculums. 

The  supplementary  character  of  the  specializing  and  unifying 
functions  has  a  direct  bearing  also  upon  the  type  of  high  school  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  democratic  society,  as  discussed  in  the  next  sec- 
tion. 

XVI.  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AS  THE  STANDARD 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

The  comprehensive  (sometimes  called  composite,  or  cosmopolitan) 
hi^h  school,  embracing  all  curriculums  in  one  unified  organization, 
should  remain  the  standard  type  of  secondary  school  in  the  United 
States. 

Junior  high  schools  must  be  of  the  comprehensive  type,  whatever 
policy  be  adopted  for  the  senior  high  schools,  since  gii^of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  assist  the  pupil  through 
a  wide  variety  of  contacts  and  experiences  to  obtain  a  basis  for  in- 
telligent choice  of  his  educational  and  vocational  career.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  commission  senior  high  schools  and  four-year  high 
schools  of  the  older  organizations  should,  as  a  rule,  be  of  the  compre- 
hensive type  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  For  e-ffectiveness  of  vocational  education. — ^When  effectively  or- 
ganized and  administered  (see  pp.  27  to  29)  the  comprehensive 
high  school  can  make  differentiated  education  of  greater  value  U^ 
the  individual  and  to  society,  for  such  value  depends  largely  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  individual  pursues  Ihe  curriculum  best  suited 
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to  his  needs.    This  factor  is  of  piime  importance,  although  fre- 
qu^itly  ignored  in  discussions  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  voca 
tional  and  other  types  of  Siifferentiated  education. 

In  a  system  of  special-type  schools  many  influences  interfere  with 
the  wise  choice  of  curriculum.  Thus  many  pupils  choose  the  high 
school  nearest  to  their  homes,  or  the  school  to  which  their  friends 
hare  gone  or  are  goings  or  the  school  that  provides  the  most  attractive 
social  life  or  has  the  best  athletic  teams.  Still  others  are  unwisely 
influenced  by  the  notions  of  neighbors  and  friends  of  the  family. 
After  entering  a  special-type  school,  many  pupils  drop  out  because 
the  work  is  not  adapted  to  their  needs,  while  comparatively  few- 
transfer  to  another  school. 

In  a  comprehensive  school  the  influences  interfering  with  a  wise 
choice  of  curriculum  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When  an  un- 
wise choice  has  been  made  the  pupil  may  be  greatly  aided  in  discover- 
ing a  curriculum  better  adapted  to  hLs  needs  because  he  can  see  other 
work  in  the  school,  talk  with  school  companions,  and  confer  with 
teachers  who  are  able  to  give  him  expei't  advice  regarding  such  cur- 
riculums.  When  stich  a  pupil  has  found  a  curriculum  better  adapted 
to  his  needs,  he  can  be  transferred  to  it  without  severance  of  school 
relationships  and,  what  seems  to  him,  the  sacrifice  of  school  loyalty. 

Moreover,  pupUs  in  comprehensive  schools  have  contacts  valuat)lo 
to  them  vocationally,  since  people  in  every  vocation  must  be  able  to 
deal  intelligently  with  those  in  other  vocations,  and  employers  and  \ 
employees  must  be  able  to  undei^tand  one  another  and  recognize! 
common  interests.  Similarly,  teacliers  in  comi)rohensive  schools  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  observe  other  curriculunis  and  are  thereby 
better  able  to  advise  pupils  intelligently. 

Summarizing  under  this  head,  the  well-organized  comprehensive 
school  can  make  differentiated  education  of  greater  value  than  can 
the  special-type  school,  because  it  aids  in  a  wise  choice  oif  curriculum,  / 
assists  in  readjustments  when  such  are  desirable,  and  provides  for  j 
wider  contacts  essential  to  true  success  in  every  vocation. 

2.  For  umfication. — When  administered  by  a  principal  who  him- 
self recognizes  the  social  value  of  all  types  of  secondary  education 
and  inspires  a  broad  spirit  of  democracy  among  teachers  and  pupils. 
the  comprehensive  high  school  is  a  better  instrument  for  luiification. 
Through  friendships  formed  with  pupils  pursuing  other  curriculums 
and  having  vocational  and  educational  goals  widely  different  from 
their  own,  the  pupils  realize  that  the  interests  which  they  hold  in 
common  with  others  are,  after  all,  far  more  important  than  the 
differences  that  would  tend  to  make  them  antagonistic  to  othei*s. 
Through  school  assemblies  and  organizations  they  acquire  common 
ideas.  Through  group  activities  they  secure  training  in  cooperation. 
Through  loyalty  to  a  school  which  includes  many  groups  they  are 
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prepared  for  loyalty  to  State  and  Nation.  In  short,  the  compre- 
hensive school  is  the  prototype  of  a  democracy  in  which  various 
groups  must  have  a  degree  of  self-consciousness  as  groups  and  yet 
be  federated  into  a  larger  whole  through  the  recognition  of  common 
interests  and  ideals.  Life  in  such  a  school  is  a  natural  and  valuable 
preparation  for  life  in  a  democracy. 

3.  For  objectives  other  than  vocation, — A  comprehensive  high 
school  can  provide  much  more  effectively  for  health  education,  educa- 
tion for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  home-making  education  than 
a  number  of  smaller  special-type  schools  can. 

The  most  effective  health  education  requires  adequate  equipment 
and  instructors  competent  to  diagnose  health  needs  and  direct  health 
activities.  Expenses  and  difficulties  ©f  duplication  of  such  facilities 
in  every  smaller  special-type  school  are  almost  prohibitive.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  is  best  achieved  when  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  from  which  pupils  may  select,  such  as 
arts  and  crafts  clubs,  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  musical 
organizations.  All  of  these  require  for  their  success  enthusiastic 
leadership  such  as  can  best  be  secured  from  a  large  faculty.  Girls 
in  all  curriculums  should  have  the  advantages  of  work  in  household 
arts  under  efficient  directors  and  with  adequate  equipment.  Such 
conditions  are  most  readily  provided  in  the  comprehensive  school 
where  there  is  a  strong  department  of  household  arts. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  special-type  high  school  it  frequently 
happens  that  various  important  phases  of  education  are  neglected 
or  minimized  in  the  other  schools  of  that  system. 

4.  For  accessibility. — In  cities  large  enough  to  require  more  than 
one  high  school  it  is  desirable  to  have  each  school  so  located  as  to 
serve  a  particular  section  of  the  city,  thereby  reducing  the  expense 
and  loss  of  time  involved  in  travel  on  the  part  of  pupils.  The 
proximity  of  the  school  to  the  homes  results  also  in  greater  interest 
in  education  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  parents,  and  consequently 
increases  the  drawing  and  holding  power  of  the  school. 

5.  Adaptation  to  local  needs. — In  recommending  the  comprehensive 
high  school  as  the  standard  secondary  school  the  commission  recog- 
nizes that  in  large  cities  where  two  or  more  high  schools  are  needed 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  provide  every  curriculum  in  each  high 
school,  such  a  practice  being  precluded  by  the  fact  that  certain 
curriculums  would  thereby  enroll  in  the  several  schools  too  few 
pupils  to  permit  economical  organization  and  administration.  In 
such  cases  a  few  curriculums  may  well  appear  in  selected  comprehen- 
sive schools  or  even  in  a  single  school  only,  while  other  curriculums 
appear  in  every  school. 

Tlie  commission  also  recognizes  the  impracticability  of  offering 
every  curriculum  in  every  small  rural  high  school.    In  such  cases  it 
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is  desirable  that  a  curriculum  for  which  Uie  number  of  pupils  does 
not  warrant  such  duplication  should  be  offei^ed  in  selecte<l  st*hools, 
and  that  pupils  needinflkthat  curriculum  should  go  to  those  schools. 
This  plan  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  the 
large  city. 

6.  Effective  organization  of  "ci(rricuhim><  In  comprehnmcc  high 
schools. — ^Finally,  the  commission  recognize:?  that  in  the  past  rela- 
tively ineffective  instruction  has  been  afforded  in  some  comprehen- 
sive schools.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  every- 
where vocational  education  has  been  passing  and  is  still  passing 
through  a  period  of  experimentation.  The  commission  believes, 
however,  that  the  most  serious  defect  in  vocational  education  in  the 
comprehensive  high  school  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  Effective  vocational  edncation  can  not  be 
secured  when  administered  like  so  many  accidental  groupings  of  sub- 
jects. To  remedy  this  situation  the  conunission  recommends  that 
each  curriculum,  or  group  of  closely  related  curriculnms,  in  the 
large  comprehensive  high  school  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
a  director  whose  task  it  sliall  be  to  organize  that  curriculum  and 
maintain  its  efficiency.  The  curriculum  directors  must  work  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  principal,  who  must  be  the  coordinator  of 
all  the  activities  of  the  school.  Especially  is  it  necessary  that  each 
director  shall  be  selected  with  the  same  care  that  would  be  exer- 
cised in  choosing  the  principal  of  a  special-type  school  enrolling  as 
many  pupils  as  are  enrolled  in  the  curriculum  or  curriculums  under 
his  direction.  In  medium-sized  high  schools  imable  to  employ 
directors  for  the  various  curriculums,  the  teachers  should  be  or- 
ganized into  committees  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  various 
curriculums,  aU  working  under  the  direction  of  the  principal. 

Unless  the  various  curriculums  are  effectively  organized  and  ad- 
ministered, and  unless  the  democratic  spirit  pervades  the  school,  the 
comprehensive  high  school  is  in  danger  of  failui-e;  with  these  factors 
present,  it  has  every  promise  of  success. 

XVn.    RECOGNITION    OF   THE   OBJECTIVES    IN    ORGANIZING   THE 

SCHOOL. 

The  objectives  must  determine  the  organization,  oi*  els(*  the  or- 
ganization will  determine  the  objectives.  If  the  only  basis  upon 
which  a  high  school  is  organized  is  that  of  the  subjects  of  study, 
each  department  being  devoted  to  some  particular  subject,  there 
will  result  an  over-valuation  of  the  importance  of  subjects  as  such, 
and  the  tendency  will  be  for  each  teacher  to  regard  his  function  as 
merely  that  of  leading  the  pupiLs  to  master  a  particular  subject, 
rather  than  that  of  using  the  subjects  of  study  and  the  activities  of 
the  school  as  means  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  education.    The 
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departmental  organization  is  desirable  but  needs  to  be  supplemented. 
The  two  following  methods  are  suggested: 

(A)  The  PrincipaVa  Council. 

The  principal  may  select  from  his  teachers  a  council,  each  member 
of  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  studying  the 
activities  of  the  school  with  i-eference  td  a  specific  objective.  Plans 
for  realizing  these  objectives  should  be  discussed  by  the  principal 
arid  the  council.  Without  impairing  in  any  way  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility of  the  principal,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  if  the  principal  encourages  initiative  on  the  part  of 
tliese  council  members  and  delegates  to  them  such  responsibilities  as 
he  finds  they  can  discharge.  The  members  of  such  a  council  and 
their  duties  are  suggested  as  follows : 

Uealth  director. — ^This  council  member  should  seek  to  ascertain 
whether  the  health  needs  of  the  pupils  are  adequately  met.  For  this 
purpose  he  should  consider  the  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  the 
building,  the  provisions  for  lunch,  the  posture  of  pupils,  the  amount 
of  home  work  required,  the  provisions  for  physical  training,  and 
the  effects  of  athletics.  He  should  find  out  whether  the  pupils  are 
having  excessive  social  activities  outside  of  school,  and  devise  means 
for  gaining  the  cooperation  of  parents  in  the  proper  regulation  of 
work  and  recreation.  He  may  well  see  whether  the  teaching  of 
biology  is  properly  focused  upon  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Citizenship  director. — ^The  citizenship  director  should  determine 
whether  the  pupils  are  developing  initiative  and  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  He  should  foster  civi(5-mindedness  througlTthe 
school  paper,  debating  society,  and  general  school  exercises,  and  give 
suggestions  for  directing  the  thinking  of  the  pupils  to  significant 
problems  of  the  day. 

Curriculum  directors. — As  discussed  in  Section  XVI  of  this  re- 
port, for  each  important  group  of  vocations  for  which  the  school 
offers  a  curriculum,  or  group  of  curriculums,  there  should  be  a 
director  to  study  the  needs  of  these  vocations  and  find  out  the  respects 
in  which  the  graduates  are  succeeding  or  failing  in  meeting  legiti- 
mate vocational  demands.  With  the  knowledge  thus  gained  he 
should  strive  to  improve  the  work  offered  by  the  school. 

One  of  these  curriculum  directors  should  have  charge  of  prepara- 
tion for  colleges  and  normal  schools.  He  should  obtain  the  records 
of  graduates  attending  those  schools  and  find  out  the  strong  and 
weak  points  in  their  preparation.  He  will  advise  with  pupils  in- 
tending to  enter  these  institutions  as  to  the  work  that  they  should 
take  in  the  high  school. 

Director  of  vocational  and  educational  guidance. — ^This  member  of 
the  coimcil  should  collect  data  regarding  various  vocational  and  eda- 
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Ciitioual  Opportunities  and  the  qualifications  needed.  If  the  school 
is  small,  he  may  help  individual  pupils  in  acquiring  an  intelligent 
attitude  toward  the  choice  of  a  vocation  or  of  a  higher  education; 
but  if  the  school  is  large,  he  must  train  others  who  can  know  .the 
pupils  more  intimately,  to  assist  in  this  service,  always  holding  him- 
self ready  to  give  advice. 

Director  of  preparation  for  lemire. — This  council  member  should^ 
s«  far  as  |)ossible^  see  that  the  pupils  are  developing  interests  that 
will  assist  them  in  later  life  to  use  their  leisure  wisely.  He  should 
consider  especially  the  musical  organizations,  the  school  library,  the 
art  clubs  and  classes,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  pupils  are 
spending  their  leisure. 

The  large  school  may  have  need  for  additional  directors  to  deal 
with  other  vital  phases  of  education. 
(B)  By  Committees. 

The  principal  may  appoint  committees  of  teachers  eiich  of  which 
would  be  charged  with  duties  similar  to  those  described.  An  ad- 
vantage of  the  committee  plan  is  that  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
will  be  stimulated  to  acquire  a  broad  educational  point  of  view. 

Theoretically,  it  is  possible  for  the  principal  himself  to  supervise 
the  teaching  and  direct  all  the  activiiies  of  ilir  scliool.  Practically, 
however,  the  majority  of  administrators  tend  to  become  absorbed  in 
a  few  aspects  of  education.  In  fact,  intensive  creative  work  along 
any  one  line  on  the  part  of  the  principal  leads  naturally  to  at  least  a 
temporary  neglect  of  the  other  aspects  of  education.  Coasequently, 
either  a  principal's  council  or  committees  of  teachers  seem  essential 
in  order  that  none  of  the  objectives  may  be  neglected. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  council  or  the  committees  should  in 
any  way  le^eu  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  principal,  but  that 
by  this  means  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  teaching  body  may  be 
secured  and  all  the  objectives  held  in  view. 

XVra.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL  FOR  ALL  YOUTH. 

To  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  outlined  herein  are  adopts 
as  the  controlling  aims  of  education,  to  that  extent  will  it  be  recog- 
nized that  an  extended  education  for  every  boy  and  girl  is  essential 
to  the  welfare,  and  even  to  the  existence,  of  democratic  society. 
The  significance  of  these  objectives  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent under  modem  conditions  in  our  democracy.  These  conditions 
grow  out  of  increased  knowledge  of  science  with  its  rapidly  extend- 
ing applications  to  all  the  affairs  of  life,  keener  competition  with 
its  attendant  dangers,  closer  contacts  of  peoples  of  varied  racial  and 
religious  types,  and  greater  assertiveness  of  all  men  and  women  in 
the  control  of  their  own  destinies.    These  and  many  other  tendencies 
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increase  the  significance  of  health,  worthy  home-membership,  voca- 
tion,  citizenship,  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character. 

Each  of  these  objectives  requires  for  its  realization  not  only  the 
training  and  habit  formation  that  the  child  may  secure,  but  also  the 
intelligence  and  efficiency  that  can  not  be  developed  before  ado- 
lescence. In  fact,  their  realization  calls  for  the  full  period  allotted 
to  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Consequently^  this  commission  Iwlds  that  education  should  be  so 
I  reorganized  that  every  normal  boy  and  girl  will  be  encouraged  to 
\  remain  in  school  to  the  age  of  18^  on  full  time  if  possible^  otherwise 
on  part  time, 

XIX.  PART-TIME  SCHOOLING  AS  A  COMPULSORY  MINIMUM 
REQUIREMENT. 

As  stated  in  Section  I  of  this  report,  only  one  American  youth  in 
about  three  reaches  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  high  school,  and 
only  one  in  about  nine  remains  in  school  to  the  end  of  the  high- 
school  course.  This  condition  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  due  principally 
to  four  causes:  First,  the  limited  range  of  instruction  commonly 
offered  by  secondary  schools;  second,  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
school  adequately  to  demonstrate  to  young  people  and  their  parents 
the  value  of  the  education  offered;  third,  the  lure  of  employment, 
together  with  the  desire  for  increased  economic  independence  on  the 
'part  of  young  persons;  and  fourth,  economic  pressure  in  the  family, 
real  or  imagined. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  rapidly  disappearing  through  tlie  intro- 
duction of  curriculums  with  rich  vocational  content.  The  second 
may  be  removed  by  subordinating  deferred  values  and  reorganizing 
instruction  so  as  to  make  the  values  more  evident  to  the  learner,  as 
;  discussed  in  Sections  VIII  and  IX.  The  third  may  be  diminished 
in  its  effect  by  greater  virility  in  school  work.  Economic  pressure 
will  continue  until  social  conditions  can  be  materially  improved. 

In  the  meantime,  a  sound  national  policy  dictates  the  urgent  need 
for  legislation  whereby  all  young  persons,  whether  employed  or  riot, 

I  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  not  less  than  eight  hours  in  each 
week  that  schools  are  in  session  until  they  reach  the  age  of  18. 

Attendance  for  eight  hours  in  each  week  will  make  possible  im- 
portant progress  not  only  in  vocational  efficiency  but  also  in  the 
promotion  of  health,  preparation  for  worthy  home-membership, 
civic  intelligence  and  efficiency,  the  better  utilization  of  leisure,  and 
ethical  development.  All  these  objectives  are  evidently  as  impor- 
tant for  the  young  worker  as  for  those  who  remain  in  full-time  at^ 
tendance  at  school. 

The  value  of  part-time  instruction,  if  properly  organized,  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  time  involved,  because  it  can  utilize  as  a  basis 
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the  new  experiences  of  the  youn^  worker  and  his  new  social  and 
civic  contacts.  Moreover,  continued  attendance  at  school  will  afford 
an  intellectual  stimulus  too  often  lacking;  to  these  youn^  persons 
under  the  modern  subdivision  of  labor. 

Gonseqtienily^  this  commission  reoom^meiids  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation whereby  all  young  persons  ujt  to  the  age  of  18,  whether  em- 
ployed or  not^  shall  he  required  to  attend  the  secondary  school  not 
less  than  eight  hours  in  each  week  that  the  sclwoU  are  in  session. 

In  some  States  it  may  be  held  to  be  impracticable  at  the  outset  to 
require  such  part-time  attendance  beyond  the  age  of  16  or  17,  but  the 
commission  holds  that  the  imperative  needs  of  American  democracy 
can  not  be  met  until  the  period  is  extended  to  18. 

To  make  tJiis  part-time  schooling  effective  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
adapt  it  specifically  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  concerned.  More- 
o\'er,  teachers  must  be  trained  for  this  new  type  of  work.  Without 
such  provisions  there  is  great  danger  of  failure  and  a  consequent^ re- 
act ion  against  this  most  valuable  extension  of  secondary  education. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  developing  a  sense  of  common  inter- 
ests and  social  solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  young  worker  and  those 
of  Ills  fellows  who  are  continuing  in  full-time  attendance  at  school; 
it  ap|)ears  to  this  commission  that  this  part-time  education  should  be 
conducted  in  the  comprehensive  secondary  school  rather  than  inl 
sei)arat6  continuation  schools,  as  is  the  custom  in  less  democratic  J 
societies.  By  this  plan  the  part-time  students  and  the  full-time 
students  may  share  in  the  use  of  the  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  and 
other  equipment  provided  for  all.  This  plan  has  the  added  advan- 
tage that  the  enrollment  of  all  pupils  may  be  continuous  in  thc^ec- 
ondflt^  school,  tlius  furthering  employment  supervision  on  the  one 
hand  and  making  easier  a  return  to  full-time  attendance  whenever 
the  lure  of  industry  or  the  impix)veinent  of  economic  conditions  in 
the  family  makes  such  a  return  inviting  and  feasible. 

The  part-time  attendance  for  eight  houi-s  a  week  of  all  per^ions 
lietween  14  and  18  who  are  not  now  in  school  will  require  a  Jjrrgr 
increase  in  the  teaching  force  in  secondary  schools.  No  other  single 
piece  of  educational  legislation  could,  however,  do  more  to  laik* 
the  level  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  and  to  insure  the  welfaix^*of 
demoei'ncy.  , 

XX.  CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  on  the  cardinal  principles  of  secondary 
education  the  commission  would  call  attention  to  its  17  other  reports 
in  which  the  principles  herein  set  forth  are  ai)plied  to  the  various 
aspects  of  secondary  education.  The  reports  now  available  are  listed 
on  the  last  page  of  this  bulletin,  and  other  are  nearly  leady  for  pub- 
lication.   One  report  will  consider  in  detail  the  applicntion  of  these 
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principles  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  secondary 
schools.  Thirteen  reports  deal  with  the  aims,  methods,  and  content 
of  the  various  subjects  of  study  and  curriculums  in  the  light  of  these 
principles.  Three  ethers  discuss  vocational  guidance,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  the  moral  values  that  should  be  derived  from  secondary- 
school  organization  and  instruction. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the  problems  of  sec- 
ondary education  merit  much  more  serious  attention  than  they  have 
received  heretofore.  The  study  of  the  best  methods  for  adapting  sec- 
ondary education  to  the  needs  of  modern  democratic  life  is  but  began. 
The  physical,  intellectual,  em:)tional,  and  ethical  characteristics  of 
young  people  are  still  but  vaguely  comprehended.  Sucli  knowledge  of 
I  social  needs  and  educational  theory  and  practice  as  is  already  avail- 
able has  been  seriously  studied  by  comparatively  few  administrators 
and  teachei*s.  Progress  will  depend  very  largely  upon  adequate  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  both  before  and  after  entering  upon 
service.  Plans  must  be  adopted  for  pooling  the  results  of  successful 
experimentation  on  the  part  of  individual  teachers.  To  make  the 
reorganization  effective,  competent  supervision  and  ccwistructive  lead- 
ership must  be  provided  in  the  various  fields  of  seccHidary  education. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  conmiission  that  secondary  education 
in  tlie  United  States  must  aim  at  nothing  less  than  complete  and 
worthy  living  for  all  youth,  and  that  therefore  the  objectives  de- 
scribed herein  must  find  place  in  the  education  of  every  boy  and 
girl. 

Finally,  in  the  process  of  translating  into  daily  practice  the  cardi- 
nal principles  herein  set  forth,  the  secondary  school  teachers  of  tlie 
United  States  must  themselves  strive  to  explore  the  inner  meaning 
of  the  great  democratic  movement  now  struggling  for  supremacy. 
The  doctrine  that  each  individual  has  a  right  to  the  opportunity  to 
develop  the  best  that  is  in  him  is  reinforced  by  the  belief  in  the  po- 
tential, and  perchance  unique,  worth  of  the  individual  The  task  of 
education,  as  of  life,  is  therefore  to  call  forth  that  potential  worth. 
'^  AVhile  seeking  to  evoke  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  individuals 
and  groups  of  individuals,  the  secondary  school  must  be  equaUy 
zealous  to  develop  those  common  ideas,  common  ideals,  and  common 
modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  whereby  America,  through  a 
rich,  unified,  common  life,  may  render  her  truest  service  to  a  world 
seeking  for  democracy  among  men  and  nations. 
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Induding  changes  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  January  10, 1919. 


I. — Thb  United  States  Bureau  of  Education* 

C(nnmi*tioniT  ftf  Editeotion,  Philander  P.  Claxton. 

Theophilus  Honoor,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner* 
Office  of  tU  Chief  Clerlt: 

James  F.  Abel,  Chief  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Nojes,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Clerk. 

Miss  Eunice  W.  Curtis,  in  Charge  of  Mails  and  FUea. 

B.  Frank  Morrison,  Messenger. 

William  Newman,  Assistant  Messenger. 

Alma  Roeser,  Messenger  Oiri 
Editorial  DMsitm: 

James  C.  Boykin,  Editor. 

Allen  E.  Miller. 

Lorick  Pierce. 

Henry  R.  Evans. 
^  Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Coodron. 
'  Mrs.  Nannie  H.  McRoberta. 

John  R.  Hendley. 

Arthur  MacBonald 

Edward  T.  Dyer. 

Lenora  L.  Leedom. 
Statiftical  Division: 

Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  Director  of  Statistics. 

H.  R.  Bonner,  Statistician. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Woolverton. 

Nathalie  Leveque. 

Charles  £.  Waters. 

Luhi  M.  Comstock. 

Albert  T.  Lamb. 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Carlsozu 

Nell  Baker. 
Library  Ditision: 

John  D.  Wolcott,  Chief. 

Edith  A.  Wright. 

Miltenberger  N.  SmulU 

Meta  B.  Aussieker. 

Martha  P.  Bailey. 

Mrs.  May  Gray. 

Martha  McCabe. 

Agnes  I.  Lee. 
DiriMum  of  dtp  School  SyHemt: 

Frank  F.  Bunkel*,  Specialist  in  City  School  Systems. 

Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh,  Specialist  in  Education  in  Villages  and  Towofr 

Florence  C.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Educational  Systems. 

Julia  W.  Abbott,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education. 

Almira  M.  Winchester,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Educatioo. 

Mrs.  Florence  K,  Evans,  Clerk. 

Bertha  Y.  Hebb,  Clerk. 

Mary  D.  Henderson,  Clerk.* 

Nrw  Ybrk  Office,  8  Wat  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  CUfT 
Bessie  Locke.  Specialist  In  Kindergarten  Education.^ 
Louise  Schofield,  Editorial  Assistant.* 

1  Special  collaborator. 
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DMsion  of  Higher  Education: 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  Specialist  In  Higher  Education. 

Chester  D.  Jarvis,  Specialist  in  Agricultural  Education. 

Olen  L.  Swiggttt,  Specialist  in  Commarcial  Education. 

Walton  C.  John,  Specialist  in  Charge  of  Land-Grant  College  Statistics. 

Ella  B.  RatcUlIe,  Clerk. 
Division  ofRunl  Education: 

Harold  W.  Foght,  Specialist  in  Rural  School  Practice. 

Alva  O.  Neal,  Specblist  in  Rural  School  Administration. 

Jasper  L.  McBrlen,  School  Extension  Agent. 

John  C.  Mueriftan,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education. 

liis.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  Collector  and  Compiler  of  Statistics.  , 

Belvia  E.  Cuzzort,  Assistant  in  Rural  Education. 

Edith  A.  Lathrop,  Assistant  in  Rural  Education. 

William  R.  Hood,  Legislative  Refei^nce  Clerk. 

Henrietta  Matcer,  Clerk 
Division  of  Foreign  Educational  Systems: 

Walter  A.  Montgomery,  Specialist  in  Foreign  Educational  SysteoMU 

Theresa  Bach,  Translator. 

Peter  H.  Pearson,  Translator. 
Division  of  Vocational  Education: 

William  T.  Bawdcn,  Specialist  in  Industrial  Education. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics. 

Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics. 
Division  of  Racial  Groups: 

Thonus  Jesse  Jones,  Specialist  in  Negro  Education.^ 

Ida  A.  Tourtellot, 
Division  of  Home  Education: 

Ellen  C.  Lombard.! 

Miriam  HIcks.i 

Mary  L.  Soule.^ 

Philadelphia  Office,  S4I8  Baring  Street,  Philadelphia,  Paj 
Mrs.  Frederic  K.  Schofl.» 
Division  of  School  Hygiene: 

Willard  S.  Small,  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene  and  SanitatkML 

Sallle  L.  Jean,  Specialist  in  Health  Education.^ 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Ooldsberry. 
Division  of  Civit  Education: 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Specialist  in  Civic  Education. 
Stenographk  Section: 

Edward  D.  Carmack,  in  ch^ga. 

Marthena  Whipple. 

BlandM  A.  Parker. 

Eauna  Schwab. 

Lempi  J.  Hytonen. 

Mrs.  Gladys  O.  Chaney. 

Grace  L.  Davis. 

Ethel  Stith. 

Mrs.  Matilda  D.  Richards. 

Lucy  Schneider. 
Diti'^ion  of  School  Directed  Home  Qardenin§: 

J.  H.  Francis,  Director. 

Frederick  A.  Merrill,  Regional  Director. 

Clarence  M.  Weed,  Regional  Director. 

Cyril  A.  Stebbins,  Regional  Director. 

John  L.  Randall,  Regional  Director. 

Lester  S.  Ivins,  Regional  Director. 

Ethel  Qowans.  Specialist  In  School  and  Home  Oantonte^ 

Yves  L.  Fontenot,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

Frank  M.  Harper,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

John  W.  Bridges,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

Warren  A.  Roe,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

I^ewis  McBrayne,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

Roy  n.  Bowers.  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

Chauncey  E.  Cavett,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

1  Special  ooUaboffttor. 
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DivUhn  of  School  Directed  Home  Gardening— Continued. 
Hrs.  Mary  K.  Sherman,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 
Ralph  P.  Currier,  Assistnt  Regiozial  Director. 
Ronald  U.  Chapman,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 
Everett  F.  Ifurphy,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 
Nathaniel  M.  Graham,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 
Samuel  C.  Wilson,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 
RuUi  Fondersmith,  Secretary  and  Office  Manager. 
Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Leach. 
Marguerite  Bonneau. 
Alta  I.  Donahue. 
Edna  M.  Hickam. 

Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Muerman.  ' 

Mrs.  Lottie  Patton. 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Hendley. 
John  L.  Fiatow. 
Perdval  Webster. 
Eugene  Mavritte. 
A  mtTieani2€ti9n  Division: 

F.  C.  Butler,  Chief. 
Watkin0ton  (D.  C.)  Offiee^ 

Joseph  Mayper,  Acting  ChiaU 

Matthew  K*waUd.i 

FlortBca  Hogaa.^ 

Margaret  M.Long.i 

Mrs.  Ajigela  M.  Taylor^ 

Nel8o«  B.  Ellis.i 
Netc  York  City  Offia-^ 

Frances  A.  KaUor,  Special  AdviMU 

Prances  Rumsey.^ 

Edwin  A.  RumbaU.1 

Esther  Berkewita.^ 

Elfrida  de  Jafla.^ 

Ralph  F.  Dunsters.! 

Raynend  Laaoto.^ 

Samuel  M.  AuerbadLP 

Edmond  Mrlffna ' 

C.  L.  Edholm.» 

Anne  Rhodes.^ 

O.  Man&vian.i 

Stefano  Miele.^ 

Alfred  Noyet.1 

Angelo  PaUi.» 

A.  P.  Savvidia.!     • 

A.  Yohannan.^   • 
Difision  of  Community  Organitathv: 

Edward  J.  Ward,  Specialist  in  Community  Organbattoa. 
Henry  E.  Jackson,  Special  Agent  in  Educational  Cmnmnnlty  OfgnnffattoB, 
School  Board  Service  SMitn: 

3.  R.  Hazma,  Director. 

Geo.  E.  Walk,  Assistant  Director. 

NelUe  Burnett. 

Anna  M.  Morton. 

Jessie  D.  Patton. 

Bessie  Peach. 
Information  Service: 

w.  Carson  Ryan,  }r.,  SpedaUtt  in  Industrial  Education  and  Vocational  Qoidance. 
Ala^a  DieiMmn: 

n'ashinfton  (D.  C.)  Office— 

William  HjoBiiton,  AJaikan  Awifitant. 

David  E.  Thomas,  Aocountaat. 

Marie  C.  Kmealy. 

Lillian  M.  Godfrey. 


>  Special  c(rilaborater. 
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8  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1918-19. 

Alatka  Divitfon— Continued. 
SeattU  ( Wash.)  Office— 

WilUam  T.  Lopp,  Superintendent  0/  Education  of  Natives  ol  Alaska. 
Harry  C.  Sinclair,  Supply  Agent. 
Chauncey  C.  Bestor,  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 
Julius  C.  Helwig. 
James  O.  Williams. 
Mrs.  Ivy  M.  Knox. 
SubBtatkm  (NashviUe,  Tenn.): 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Special  Agent  in  Charge. 
Carter  Alexander. 
Charles  E.  Little. 
Substation  (Teachers'  College,  New  York  City): 

George  D.  Strayer.i 
SubsUUion  (University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.): 

Charles  H.  Judd.i 
SubHition  (Stanford  University,  California): 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley.» 
Special  Collaborators  in  Field  Scnice: 

1.  Representative*  of  State  Dejmrtmentn  of  Education: 

Sprint  Dowcll,  Sute  Superintendent  of  Education,  Montgo^ncry,  Ate. 

Lester  D.  Henderson,  Commissicner  of  Education,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

James  L.  Bond,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Penver,  Colo. 

Arthur  R.  Spaid,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dover,  Del. 

Ethel  E.  Redflcld,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Fred  Gladden,  Clerk,  State  B<ard  of  Education,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  D.  Ross,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Topcka,  Kans. 

Leo  M.  Favrot,  Assistant  Rural  School  Supervisor,  State  Tepartment  of  Education,  Baton  Rouge, 

La. 
Augustus  O.  Thomas,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Augusta,  Me. 
M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
Carl  G.  Schuls,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Uel  W.  Lampkin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
May  Trumper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Helena,  Mont. 
W.  H.  Clcmmons,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
John  E.  Bray,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Carson  City,  Nev. 
Ernest  W.  Butterfield,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Calvin  N.  Kendall;  Commissioner  of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Pittman,  Chief  Clerk,  State  Pepartment  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Neil  C.  Macdonald,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Frauds  B.  Pearson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  C^luintus,  Ohio. 
Ewing  N.  CoUctte,  State  Pepartmcnt  of  Education,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 
JuUus  A.  Churchill,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Balem,  Oreg. 
Charles  Carroll,  Stat©  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Providence,  R.  I. 
John  E.  Swearlngen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Columbia,  S.  0. 
Fred  L.  Shaw,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Pierre,  S.  Pak. 
Elvin  J.  Norton,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Bennett  C.  Dougbss,  State  Department  of  Education,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
William  R.  Smithey,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education,  Richmond,  Va. 
Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Olympia,  Wash. 
M.  P.  Shawkey,  State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
T.  B.  McDonough,  State  Department  of  Education,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

2.  Higher  Education: 

Kendric  C.  Babcock,  Dean,  Colloge  of  Liberal  Arts,  Uni\'ersity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

George  A.  BLssell,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lans- 

inp,  Mich. 
Albert  P.  Brigham,  Professor  of  Geology,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Eugene  C.  Branson,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Edward  F.  Buchnor,  Professor  of  Education,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Nathan  P.  Col  well,  Secretary,  American  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  111. 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  Chancellor,  University  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont. 
A.  Caswell  Ellis,  Professor  of  Education,  Universltj'  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 


I  SpeclU  collal>orator. 
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Sp^rHl  Collabontors  in  Field  Service— CkmUnued. 

2.  Higher  £tfuctUioiH-Continued, 

Fred  M.  Fling,  Professor  Of  History,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

W.  H.  Heck,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Parke  L.  Kolbe,  President,  Municipal  University,  Akron,  Ohio. 

W.  B.  Moaney,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  An- 

nap<^,  Md. 
William  H.  Smith,  President,  Hlssissippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural 

C^rilege,  Miss. 
John  A.  Thackston,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Harlan  Updegraff,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Alvin  E.  Wagner,  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Henry  O.  Williams,  Editor  of  Ohio  Teacher,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  Rural  EdueaHon: 

J.  H.  Ackerman,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Monmouth,  Oreg. 

Herbert  E.  Austin,  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  Greenville,  N.  0. 

Naaman  R.  Baker,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ernest  Bumham,  State  Normal  School.  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Mabel  Carney,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Thomas  J.  Coates,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Kj. 
Benjamin  M.  D^vis,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Itasca  District  No.  1,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
Lloyd  L.  Friend,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  State  Department  of  Free  Schools,  Charleston,  W.  Vft. 
L.  J.  Hanlfan,  Supervisor  of  Rural  Education,  Morgan  town,  W.  Va. 
Marie  Turner  Harvey,  KirksviUe,  Mo. 
I.  W.  Huntsberger,  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  Israel,  Research  Secretary,  International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walter  E.  Larson,  State  Inspector  of  Rural  Schools,  State  Department  of  Public  Instructlom, 

Madison,  Wis. 
George  M.  Lynch,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Arcadia,  Fla. 

Charles  G.  Maphls,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Vtu 
Richard  H.  Powell,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
C.  G.  Sargent,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Charles  C.  Schmidt,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak. 
Joseph  H.  Shriber,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  State  Teachers*  College,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Fred  W.  Smith,  President,  North  Dakota  School  of  Forestry,  Bottineau,  N.  Dak. 
Samuel  L.  Smith,  State  Board  of  Education,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Rufus  W.  Stimson,  Agent,  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
Burr  W.  Torrejrson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

N.  W.  Walko-,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  O. 
EarlS.  Wooster,  State  Normal  School,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 
Charles  C.  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hunting  Creek,  N.  C. 
1  Commercial  Eiueathn: 

Carl  L.  Altmaier,  Professor  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clarence  M,  Flnfrock,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
George  M.  Forbes,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
John  T.  Holdsworth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Isaac  Lipi^noott,  Professor  of  Economics,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Everett  W.  Lord,  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  McClintoek,  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  111. 
Frederick  B.  Robinson,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  N.  Weinbaum,  Portland,  Oreg. 
&  CUf  School  Spttems: 

Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Cohimbia  University,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
William  H.  Hand,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbia,  6.  G. 
Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  m. 
Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  Agent,  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eugene  M.  PhiUltw,  High  School  Inspector,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  St.  Pml, 

Minn. 
John  H.  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Birmln^am,  Ala. 
Fred  N.  Scott,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 
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Special  Collaborators  In  Field  Service — Continued. 
6.  City  School  Sya/^m— Continued. 

James  W.  Searson,  State  A^cultural  CoUoge,  Manhattan,  Etna. 

F.  £.  SpauJdiDg,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  O^. 

Ambrose  L.  Suhrie.  Principal,  Normal  Training  Bebool,  ClevelaxMl,  Ohio. 

6.  Home  EduaUion: 

Mrs,  H.  T.  Bimey.  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Richard  Burton,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Mlxm. 
William  Lyou  Pbelps,  Professor  of  English,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Charles  Forster  Smith,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Philology,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wig. 

7.  Kindergarten  EiMCMtion: 

Mrs.  Grace  Davis,  Redlands,  Cal. 

T.ucy  Wheelock,  Kindergarten  Training  Sdiool,  Boston,  Maat. 

8.  Ueaith  Education: 

R.  W.  Corwin,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Research  Department,  William  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mast. 

Helen  Parkhurst,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  S.  Settle,  Field  Secretary,  Playground  and  Recreation  AasodatioD,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  D.  Wood,  Professor  of  Phj-sfcal  Edumtion,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9.  Hchool  Directed  Home  Gardening: 

Ouycm  J.  Carter,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  .\voca,  N.  Y. 

O.  D.  Center,  Director  of  Kx tension.  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Greg. 

John  H.  Clayp<iol.  State  Normal  School,  Calilomia,  Pa. 

Otis  M.  Eastman,  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  Lee  Gowan,  Prmcipal,  Dekalb  County  Vocational  School,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

M.  De  Turk  High,  Central  State  Narmal  School,  Look  Haven,  Pa. 

Dorris  Hough,  Balthnore,  Md. 

Jean  Jackson,  Director,  Garden  Work,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick,  Supervisor  of  School  Gardens,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Julhis  Kuhnert,  Director,  Sdiool-Home  Gardens,  Ithara,  N.  Y. 

W.  n.  D.  Meier,  SUte  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Charles  Michelson,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Joshua  H.  Paul,  Professor  of  Nature  Study,  Uaiverslty  of  UUh,  Salt  I^ke  aty,  Utah. 

Charks  W.  Pugsley,  Director  of  Extension,  University  of  Nebraska,  Liucotai.  Nebr. 

Famiie  A.  Stebbins,  Dlrettor  of  School  Gardens,  Springfiokl,  Mass. 

Myron  J.  Walter,  Director,  Department  of  School  Gardens,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  H.  Whitcber,  Deputy  State  Superhitendont  of  Public  Inslruction,  CoDoord,  N.  H. 

10.  Amtricunintiott: 

Frederic  £.  Farrington,  Head  Master,  Chevy  Chase  School.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Leslie  Hayford,  Executi\'e  Secretary,  Trustee  of  Massachusetts  Training  Scboola,  Boston* 

Mass. 
Harrison  H.  Wheaton,  State  Council  of  Defense,  Hartford,  Conn. 

11.  Special  Oommitiee  on  Geography  Teuchinff: 
Cyrus  C.  Adams,  Geographer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Richard  E.  Dodge,  Washington,  Conn. 

R.  H.  Whitbeck,  Professor  of  Geography,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wit. 

12.  Special  CcmmitUt  m  Mathematics  Teaching: 

David  E.  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  Univeraity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Osgood,  Professor  of  Matbematks,  Harvard  University,  C«m bridge,  Maaa. 
Jacob  W.  A.  Young,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Univeraity  of  Chicago,  Chicmgo,  HI. 

13.  1 71  tnnatioThol  Relations: 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary,  American  School  Pe«oe  League,  BeatoB,  Mass. 

14.  ^f'jro  Education: 

s  (}.  Atkins,  Prinoipal.  Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School.  Winston-Satero.  N.  C. 

N.  C.  Newbold,  Agent  for  Rural  Colored  Schools,  State  Department  of  Education,  Kaleigta,  N.  C. 
16.  n/iUracy: 

Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  President,  Kentucky  Illiteraoy  Commisskm,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
16.  Moril  Jriftruclion: 

Milton  Paircbild.  National  Institution  for  Moral  In8tniotion»  Washington.  D.  C 

II.— Department  of  State:  Educational  Aonvimts. 

(1)  School  of  Cx>nfmlar  Instruction,  Washington,  D.  C.  • 

(2)  Stu  lent  iuierpreiers' Schools:  (a)  Constantinople,  Turkey;  ib)  Tokyo,  Japan;  (c)  Pekinc,  China. 
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III. — Department  of  War:  BiiLiTABr  Educational  Activities. 

L  liiUtary  Aesdemy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  Anny  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Iw  The  Army  Service  SchoolB,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Ksna.  (This  group  of  schools  is  not  ftinctloning  at 
this  post  at  present.) 

4.  The  Army  Medical  Behool,  Washington*  D.  C. 

r.  Medical  Officers'  Training  Camps:  (a)  Camp  Oreenleaf,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Oa.  (training  of  men  lor 
hasc  hospitate  and  lines  of  oommiinicatian):  (6)  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  (training  of  regimental  unit£). 

4.  Division  of  Physical  Reconstruction:  Educational  Staff.  The  Surgeon  Gencnkl  of  the  Army  has 
designated  the  following  general  military  hospitals  for  the  work  of  physical  reconstruction  of  disabled 
BoidicTs:*  , 

(1)  Walter  Heed  General  Hc^ital,  Washington,  D.  C;  (3)  General  fiospiUI  No.  2,  Fort  McHenry, 
Md.;  (3)  General  Hospital  No.  3,  Cokmlo,  N.  J.;  (4)  Goneral  Hospital  No,  6,  Fort  Mcpherson,  Ga.; 
(5)  General  Hospital  No.  7,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md.  (lor  the  blind):  (6)  (General  Hwpital  No.  s. 
Otiyvllle.  N.  Y.;  (7)  (Seneral  Hospital  No.  4,  Fort  Porter,  N.  Y.;  (8)  General  Hospital  No.  0,  Lake  wood, 
N.  J.:  («)  General  Hospital  No.  11,  C^ape  May,  N.  J.;  (10)  General  Hospital  No.  16,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
(11)  General  Hospital  No.  17,  Markleton,  Pa.;  (12)  Lettermon  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
(13:<  Tnited  States  Army  Hoq;>itaI,  Fort  Pes  Moines,  Iowa;  (14)  Plattsburg  Barracks  Hospital,  Ptaus. 
burg  Barracks,  N.  Y.;  (15)  General  Hospital,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mei. 

7.  Engineer  Training  Schools: >  C^amp  Shelby,  Miss.;  Camp  Greene,  N.  C;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.; 
Camp  Fremont,  Cal.;  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.;  C^amp  Hnmplirays,  Va.;  C^mp  Forrest,  Qa.;  Camp 
Leach  (American  Univereity),  D.  C. 

8."  The  Coast  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

9.  The  School  of  FUe  for  Field  ArtUlery,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

10.  ORDNANCE  SCHOOLS.* 

(a)  Ordnance  maintenance  and  repair  schools,  Raritan  Arsenal,  Metuchen,  N.  J.  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  both  ordnance  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  become  officers);  (ft)  Ordnance  welding 
BCfaooi,  Peoria,  HI.  (for  training  enlisted  men  in  oxy-acetylene  welding);  (c)  Railway  artillery  school, 
Aberdeen  Phning  Ground,  Aberdeen,  Md.  (for  training  both  officers  and  enlisted  men);  (d)  In^tru- 
meat  repair  scbo«l,  Frankford  Arsenal,  Pa.  (for  training  both  officers  and  enlisted  men);  (e)  Ordnance  gun 
reeljning  sebool,  Watervliet  Arsenal,  WatervUet,  N.  Y.  (for  training  of  mactiinists  and  meclianics  in  gun 
niclnlng  for  doty  in  base  repair  shops  overseas);  (/)  Ordnance  engineering  school,  Aberdeen  Pro\1ng 
Qroond,  Aberdeen,  Md.  (for  training  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  become  officers);  (g)  Ordnance 
supply  school,  Camp  Hancock,  Qa.  (fox  training  of  advance  enlisted  men);  (A)  Ordnance  concentration 
camp,  Camp  Hancock,  Ga. 

TlieOnlnanceBm«au,throagh  its  Community  Organization  Branoh,  Industrial  Service  Section  (Pro- 
doctfon  Divisicm),  F.  C.  BuUer  in  charge,  is  establishing  elementary  schools  on  its  resoTMitions,  whert 
tfasloeal  sothorities  are  not  able  to  taka  care  of  the  school  population  on  their  own  reservations. 

Jacksonville  (near  Nashville),  Tann.,  Charles  E.  Dryden,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  P.  O.  Box  61X 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Nitro  (near  Charleston),  W.  Va.,  Hugh  S.  Mead,  Superinteudent  of  Schools. 

Mnsdefihoab,  Ak.,  R.  F.  Myers,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Bethlahem  Loading  Co.,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,  Stanley  S.  Kilkenney,  Superintendent  of  Scboola. 

Atlas  PowdwCo.,  Perryville,  Md.,  Agnes  B.  Morrison, suparvising  principal 

Peoniman,  Va.,  Karl  L.  Kregloe,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  P.  O.  Box  94. 

Seren  Pines  (near  Biolmiond),  Va.,  Flnyd  B.  Mann,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Atlantic  Loading  Co.,  .^mntol,  N.  J.,  Elsa  Jones,  acting  principal  of  schools. 

11.  AVIATION  SCHOOLS  (DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  AERONAUTICS). 
Frimmry  Training. 

(0)  OrtmnA  8(1tool»:  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.;  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  University  of  Illinois,  Uriana,  111.; 
Camp  Dick  (intermediate  gunnery). 

(6)  Fifing  SckooU:  Soott  Field,  Belleville,  111.;  Chanute  Field,  Rantonl,  111.;  Barron  Field,  Evprraan, 
Tex.;Carruth«rs  Field,  Benbrook,  Tex.;  Kelly  Field  (2  units),  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Rich  Field,  Waco.  Tex.; 
Eberts  Field,  Lonoke,  Ark.;  Taylor  Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  March  Field,  Riverside,  Cal.;  Mather  VuAd, 
Sacramento,  Cal.;  Payne  Field,  West  Pohit,  Miss.;  Love  Field,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Souther  Field,  Amerlcus,  lia.; 
Pirk  Fiek!,  MiUington,  Tenn. 

•"Tb«  reoonstmction  work  in  the  hospitals  will  emphasize  technical  training  in  all  lines  capable  of 
idaptstion  to  the  physical  limitations  of  disabled  men  and  in  which  employment  will  act  as  a  therapeutio 
ijjenl."— nsrrif  On.    Vol.  1,  Sept.,  1918,  p.  30. 

*  See  also  OfBoers*  Training  Schools. 

*  The  training  of  ordnance  supply  personnel  is  also  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  39  Ordnance  Field 
Depots  in  this  country,  where  a  system  of  rotation  of  personnel  has  been  devised  Where  both  the  com- 
misvioned  and  enlisted  personnel  of  these  field  depots  receive  a  complete  general  training  in  ordnam-e 
supply  work.  The  ordnanoe  supply  personnel  required  for  this  country  and  for  duty  overseas  is  furnished 
throogH  ibis  medlaiHi 
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Advanced  Training, 

(a)  Bombing:  Gerstoer  Field  (elementary),  Lake  Charles,  La^  Ellington  Field  (advanoed),  Houston, 
Tex. 

(6)  Observation:  CaU  Field  (elementary),  Wictilta  FaUs,  Tex.;  Post  Field  (advanced),  Fort  Sill,  OkkL; 
Langley  Field  (advanced),  Hampton,  Va. 

(c)  Pursuit-  Wilbur  Wright  Field  (Armorer's  school,  gunnery  course —elementary),  FairOeld,  Ohio; 
Rockwell  Field  (advanced),  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Carlstrom  Field  (advanced),  Arcadia,  Fla. 

id)  Ouwnerf:  San  Leon  Field,  Houston,  Tex.;  Taliaferro  Field,  Hicks,  Tax.;  Sellrldge  Field,  ICount 
Clemens,  Mich.;  Rockwell  Field,  San  Diego,  CaL;  Dow  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. 

AuxiHarp  Sehooli, 

Armorer's  School'    Wilbur  Wright  Jleld,  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

School  for  Radio  Meehanict:  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

School  for  Radio  Optraton:  Penn  Field,  Austin,  Tex. 

School  for  Radio  Offietrt:  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Photographic  Schools:  Langley  Field,  Hampton,  Va.;  U.  S.  School  of  Aerial  PhotQgr^>fa7,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;Ck)meU  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Preliminary  Photographic  SchooL-  Madison  Barracks,  Sacket  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Instructors'  Schools:  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mechai^cs'  Training  Schools:  Air  Service  Training  School,  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tax.;  Air  Sarr^ 
ice  Mechanics'  Training  School,  Overland  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Firing  Centers. 

Commandirtj  Officer:  Attention  Radio  Officer,  Headquarters,  Military  Aeronautics,  Camp  Jackson^ 
B.C. 

Air  Service  Radio  Officer,  through  C.  O.  Field  Artillcr>'  Brigade  Firing  Center,  Camp  Doniphan,  Foit 
Sill,  Okla.;  Camp  McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala.;  Camp  Knox,  West  Point,  Ky. 

Balloon  Schools. 

Army  Balloon  School,  Fort  Omaha,  Nebr;  Army  Balloon  School,  Lee  Ball,  Va.;  Army  BallooD  SciMwt 
Arcadia,  Cal.;  CTamp  John  Wise,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Balloon  Detachment,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.;  BaDooa 
Detachment,  Fort  Sill.  Okla.;  Balloon  Detachment,  Langley  Field,  Va.;  Balloco  Detachment,  Camp 
McClellan.  Anniston.  Ala.;  Thirty-first  Balloon  Company,  West  Point,  Ky.;Forty*flr8t  Balloon  Company, 
Camp,  JackscHi,  Columbia.  S.  C. 

12.  The  Schools  for  Bakers  and  Cooks:  Camp  Beauregard,  Alexandria,  La.;  Camp  Bowie,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  Camp  Cody,  Deming,  N.  Mex.;  Camp  Custer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  MaaL; 
Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown.  N.  J.;  Camp  Dodge,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Camp  Fremont.  Palo  Alto,  Cal.;  Camp 
Funston,  Fort  Riley,  Kans.;  C^amp  Gordon.  Chamblee,  Ga.;  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  111.;  Camp  Oreeoi^ 
Charlotte,  S.  C;  Camp  Hancock,  Augusta,  Qa.;  Camp  Humphreys,  Accotink,  Va.;  Camp  Jackson,  Oolum* 
bia,  S.  C;  Camp  Kearny,  Linda  Vista,  (3al.;  Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Va.;  Camp  Lewis,  American  Lak% 
Wash.;  CJamp  Logan,  Houston,  Tex.;  Camp  McArthur,  Waco,  Tex.;  C^mp  McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala.. 
Camp  Meade,  Admiral,  Md.;  Camp  Merritt,  Dumont,  N.  J.;  Camp  Pike,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Camp  Sevier, 
Greenville,  S.  C;  Camp  Shelby,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.;  C^amp  Sheridan,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Camp  Shermai^ 
Chillicothe,  Ohio;  Camp  Taylor.  Louisville,  Ky.;  (^mp  Travis,  Sen  Antonio,  Tex.;  Camp  Upton,  YajK 
hank,  L.  I.;  Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartansburg,  S.  C;  Camp  Wheeler,  Macon,  Ga.;  Fort  McKinley,  P.  L; 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.;  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.;  Fort  Shafter.  Hawaii;  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
Presidio,  San  Francisco,  CTal. 

13.  Chemical  War  Service  School,  Camp  Humphreys,  Va. 

14.  Tank  Corps  School,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

15.  Motor  Transport  School,  Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Camp  Meigs,  Washtnfrton, 
D.  C;  Camp  Holabird,  Baltimore.  Md.;  (^mp  Jesup,  Atlanta, .Ga.;  Camp  Normoyle,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

16.  Signal  0>rpfl. 

17.  Officers' Training  Schools: 

(1)  Central  Infiantry  Officers'  Training  Schools:  Camp  Lee,  Va.;  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.;  (^amp  Vlke,  Ark  , 
Camp  Grant,  111.;  (^mp  McArthur,  Tex. 

(2)  Central  Field  Artillery  Officers'  Training  School:  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky. 

(3)  Central  Engineer  Officers'  Training  School:  Camp  Humphreys,  Va. 

(4)  Signal  Corps  Officers'  Tndnlng  School:  Camp  Meade,  Md.^ 

1  Tlie  personnel  of  this  corps  is  drawn  from  the  following  schools:  School  for  radio  electricians— Vnivenity 
of  California;  City  College  of  New  York;  Indiana  University;  University  of  Nebraska;  Dodge  Institute 
Valparaiso.  Ind.;  Oregon  Agricultural  College;  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Texas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College;  Tulane  University.  New  Orleans,  La.;  University  of  Vermont;  University 
of  West  Virgtaia;  University  of  Wisconsin.  Telephone  eiectridans'-Vniversiiytt  Michigan;  University 
of  MinnesoU;  University  of  Utah.  School  ol  military  photography  —Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
School  of  meUorology—Ttxas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  School  of  multiplex  telegraphy-Citf 
College  of  New  York.    School  for  uchnical  radio  m^n— Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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C5)  CentnU  Cavalry  Officers'  Training  School:  Camp  Stanley,  Tex. 

(6)  Central  Haehtne  Gun  Officers'  Training  Schocd:  Camp  Hancock,  Ga. 

(7)  Coast  Artfllery  Candidates'  School:  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

(8)  Quartermaster  Officers'  Training  Camp:  Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  JaokscDville,  Fla. 

17.  UNITS  OF  THE  STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPSE 
SeelUm  A  .—CoUegiaU.^ 

^/otetM.— Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn;  University  of  Alabama*,  University:  Birmingliam 
Southern  College,  Birmingham;  Howard  College,  Birmingham;  Spring  Hill  College,  Spring  Hill;  State 
Normal  School,  Jacksonville;  State  Normal  School,  Troy;  Talladega  College  (colored),  Talladega. 

A  ruofM.— University  o(  Arisona,  Tucson. 

^rUnSot.— Arkansas  Baptist  College  (colored),  Little  Rook;  Arkansas  College,  Batesvillr,  Arkansas 
Cumberland  College,  Clarksville;  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville;  Henderson-Brown  College,  Arka* 
delphk;  Hendrix  College,  Conway;  Little  Rock  College,  Little  Rock;  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia; 
Philander  Smith  College  (colored),  Little  Rock;  Second  District  Agricultural  School,  Russellville;  Stata 
6chool  of  Agriculture,  Jonesboro. 

Ca/^omia.— University  oi  CaliTomia,  Berkeley;  College  of  Physicians  and  Su^eons,  San  Frandsoo; 
Leiand  Stanford  University,  Stanford  University;  Los  Angeles  State  Normal,  Los  Angeles;  Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles;  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose;  Pomona  College,  Claremont;  University  of  Red- 
lands,  Redl&nds;  San  Diego  Junior  Collie,  San  Diego;  University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara;  St.  Ignatiua 
University,  San  Francisco;  St.  Mary's  College,  Oakland;  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles; 
Throop  College  of  Technology,  Pasadena. 

Cotora4o.— Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins;  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs;  Colorado 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Denver;  Colorado  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley;  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder;  University  of  Denver,  Denver;  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden. 

ConiMcttcuX.— Connecticut  .Agricultural  College,  Storrs;  Trinity  College,  Hartford;  Wesleyan  University, 
Middietown;  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

i>€ia«are.— Delaware  College,  Newark. 

Diatrkt  <4  Cotvm^to.— Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington;  Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
ton; George  Washington  University,  Washington;  Howard  University  (colored),  Washington. 

/%yH^.— Florida  University,  Gainesville;  John  B.  Stetson  University,  De  Land;  Southern  College, 
Sutherland. 

OemTis.— Atlanta  Southern  Dental  College,  Atlanta;  Atlanta  University  (colored),  Atlanta;  Emory  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta;  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta;  University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  Mercer  Univer- 
tity,  Macon;  Morehouse  College  (colored),  Atlanta;  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlonega;  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  Oglethorpe. 

Hatooii.— Hawaii  College,  Honolulu. 

Idttho.^ldaho  University,  Moscow. 

/flinott.— Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago;  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island;  Bradley  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Peoria;  Carthage  College,  Carthage;  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Chicago;  Chicago 
University,  Chicago;  Chicago  Veterinary  College,  Chicago;  Crane  Junior  College,  Chicago;  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity,  Chkago;  Eureka  College,  Eureka;  Greenville  College,  Greenville;  Hahneman  Medical  School, 
Chkago;  Hedding  College,  Abingdon;  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville;  IlUnois  University,  Urbana;  Dltnois 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington;  James  Milllken  University,  Decatur;  Knox  College,  Galesburg;  Lake 
Forrest  College  Lake  Forrest;  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago;  Lombard  College,  Galesburg;  Loyola  University, 
Chicago;  McKendree  College,  Labanon;  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth;  Northwestern  College,  Naperville, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago;  St.  Viator  College,  Bourbonnais; 
Shurtlefl  College,  Upper  Alton;  Wheaton  CoUege,  Wheaton;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  CoUege,  Chicago. 

/nrftofia.— Butler  College,  Indianapolis;  Central  State  Normal  College,  DanvUle;  De  Pauw  University, 
Greencastle;  FrankUn  College,  Franklin;  Hanover  College,  Hanover;  Huntington  College,  Huntington; 
Ixidiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis;  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute;  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington;  Indiana  Veterinary  College,  Indianapolis;  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame;  Oak- 
land City  College,  Oakland  City;  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette;  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre 
Haute;  State  Normal  School,  Muncie;  Taylor  University,  Upland;  Tri-State'  College,  Angola;  Valparaiso 
V  Diversity,  Valparaiso;  Wabash  College,  (^wfordsville. 

/ova.— Buena  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake;  Central  College,  Pella;  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids;  Cornell 
CoUege,  Mount  Vernon;  Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines;  Drake  University,  Des  Moines;  Dubuque 
College,  Dubuque;  Dubuque  College  and  Seminary,  Dubuque;  Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls;  Grinnell 
College,  Grinnell;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames;  Iowa  State  Teachers* 
College,  Cedar  Falls;  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant;  Luther 
College, Decorah;  Momingside  College,  Sioux  City;  Parsons  CoUege,  Fairfield;  Simpson  CoUege,  Indianola, 
Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette. 

>  The  Student's  Army  Training  Corps  is  administered  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training,  of  the  War  Department,  Mills  Building,  Washkiglon,  D.  C. 

Up  to  and  including  Oct.  14,  191&    In  some  case  provisional  and  subject  to  changeb 
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JTafuoa.— Bftkar  University,  Baldwin  Cltr  BetbaQy  CoU^e,  Liadsborg;  Ctotnl  060^,  IfePheraoo: 
College  of  Emporia,  Emporia;  Cooper  Coll^,  Starlioig;  Fairmont  CoUegt,  Wlehita;  Port  Hays  Nonnal 
School,  Hays  City;  Kansas  State  Agrkniltural  CoUege,  Manhattan;  Kmbbm  State  Nermal,  Smpocia;  L  ni- 
▼ersity  of  Kansas,  Lawrenca;  Kansas  Westoyan  University,  Satina;  Miritand  OoUsci,  Atobiian;  Ottawa 
University,  Ottawa;  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Marys;  Southwestern  College,  Winfleld;  State  Manual  Training 
Normal  School,  Pittsburg;  Washburn  College,  Topeka. 

Keniucky.—Ben&  CoUege,  Berea;  Bethel  CoUege,  RassellyHle;  Center  College,  Danville;  Eastern  K«i^ 
tucky  State  Normal  School,  Richmond;  Georgetown  CoUege,  Georgetown;  University  of  Kentucky,  Laz« 
ington;  Kentocky  Wesleyim  CoUege,  Winchester;  University  of  LooisviUa,  LonisviUe;  Ogden  CoUesar 
Bowling  Green;  Transylvania  CoUegt,  Lexington;  Western  Kentudcy  State  Normal  School,  Bowling 
Green. 

Lof/t«iana.— Jefferson  College,  Convent;  Louisiana  CoUege,  Pineville;  Laoisiana  Industrial  Institute^ 
Riiston;  Louistana  SUta  University,  Baton  Rouge;  Loyola  University,  Naw  Orleans;  8t.€i>arleScoa«e, 
Grand  Coteau;  Saathwestam  Lauisiaaa  Induitrial  Institute,  Laiayetta;  Tnlaae  University,  New 
Orleans. 

ifatM.— Bates  Cottega,  Lewlstea;  Bowdoin  Callega,  Brunswick;  Colby  CoUe^i,  WaterviBo;  Univ«i> 
slty  of  Maine,  Orono.  * 

Jlfar{^toad.~Baltimare  CoUege  af  Dental  Surgery,  Baltimore;  Johns  HopUns  University,  Baltimore; 
Maryland  BtateCaUege  at  Agrionlture,  College  Park;  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore;  Mount  St.  Mary^ 
College,  Emmettsburg;  St.  John  CoUege,  Annapolis;  Washington  College,  QMstertown;  Western  Mary- 
land College,  Westminster. 

MdMochuseWi.-'Amhent  CoUege,  Amherst;  Assorapiion  CoUege,  Weroester:  Boston  College,  (%e5tnTit 
Hill;  Boston  University,  Boston;  Clark  CoUege,  Worcester;  CoUege  ofthe  Holy  Cross.  Worcester;  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge;  Intematianal  Y.  M.  C.  A.  CoUege,  Springfield;  LoweU  Textile  School,  Lowell; 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tedmidogy,  Cambridge;  North- 
eastern CoUege,  Boston;  Tufts  CaUege,  Medford;  Wentworth  Institute,  Boston;  WUliams  CoUege.  Wlk 
liamstown;  Woreester  Poljrtedmic  lastltute,  Waroester.  > 

ifiicAi^an.— Adrian  College,  Adrian;  Albion  College,  Albion;  Alma  College,  Ahna;  Central  State  Normal 
School,  Mount  Pleasant;  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Detroit;  Datrait  Jonior  Calkge,  Detroit: 
University  af  Detroit,  Detroit;  Grand  Rapids  Junior  College,  Grand  Rapidr.  Hillsdale  CoUega,  HUIsdale; 
Hope  College,  Holland;  Kalamasoo  Cdkge,  yalamaroo;  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing; 
Michigan  CoUege  of  Mines,  Houghton;  Michigan  State  Normal  CoU^e,  YpsUanti;  Univanity  of  Miehiian, 
Ann  Arbor;  Northern  State  Normal  School,  Marquette;  OUvet  CoUege,  OUvat;  SI.  Cyiillui  Methodist 
Seminary,  Orchard  Lake;, Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamasoo. 

Jftnneaito.— Carleton  College,  Northfiald;  CoUege  of  St.  Tkomas,  St.  Paul;  Gustavm  Adolplm  College, 
St.  Peter;  UaiuUne  University,  St.  Paul;  Macalester  CoOege,  St.  Paul;  University  of  MinnesoU,  Minne- 
apolis: St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield. 

3//>».<Wppi.~Meridian  College,  Meridian;  MiUsaps  CoUege,  Jaokson;  Misatssippi  Agriooltnial  and 
MeciKuiioil  College,  Agricultural  CoUege;  Mississippi  CoUege,  CllnUm;  Mlasisiippi  Narraal  School, 
Hattiesborg;  University  a(  Mississippi,  University. 

JHuouri.— Central  College,  Fayette;  Culver-Stodtton  Cdlege,  Canton;  Drary  CaUage,  Springflald:  First 
District  SUte  Normal  School,  Kirksville;  Kansas  City  D^tol  College,  Kansas  City;  Kansas  City  Polytech- 
nic,  Kansas  t  ity:  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  RoUa;  University  of  Missouri,  Cohmbla;  Mlsaouri  VaUey  Col- 
lege, Marshall;  Missouri  Wesleyan  College,  Cameron;  Park  CoUege,  Parkviile;  St.  Louis  UUversity,  >St. 
Louis;  State  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau;  State  Normal  Sdiaol,  Maryville;  State  Normal  CoUego^ 
BpringQeld;  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg;  Tarklo  CoUege,  TarUo;  Washington  University, 
St.  I/ouis;  Western  Dental  CoUege,  Kansas  Qty;  Westminster  CaUega,  Fulton;  William  Jewel 
College,  Liberty. 

lf<>;f/a/ui.— Montana  CoUege  of  A.  and  M.,  Boseman;  Montana  State  Sohool  of  Ifines,  Butte:  University 
of  Monuna,  Missoula;  Montana  Wesleyan  CoUege,  Helena:  Mount  St.  Gbarles  College,  Helena. 

JVe6ra«]ta.— Bellevue  Callege,  BeUevue:  Cotner  University,  Bethany;  Creighton  Uidversity,  Omaha; 
Doajie  College,  Crete;  Hastings  College,  Hastings;  Kearney  SUte  Normal,  Kearney;  Nebraska  Sute  Xor^ 
roal,  Pern:  University  of  Nebraska,  Tincoln;  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  University  Place;  Wayne 
Normal  School,  Wayne;  York  CoU<^?e,  York, 

JV«w<te.— State  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

New  i7cm^/itr«.— Dartmouth  CoUege,  Hanover;  New  Hampshfra  CoUege  af  Agrioultoral  and 
Mechanical,  Durham. 

New  Jersey. —Princeton  University,  Princeton;  Rutgers  CaUege,  New  Brunswick;  Stevens  Institute  of 
Techndogy,  Hoboken. 

Nein  3fer<ro.— New  Mexico  College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical,  State  College;  New  Mexico  Military 
Institution.  ResweU;  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

»»c  yark.— Alfred  University,  Alfred;  Uni\'erslty  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo;  Canisins  CoUege,  Buffalo;  Clark- 
son  <'o]loge  of  Technology.  Potsdam;  Colgate  University,  Hamilton;  College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 
of  New  York,  New  York  City;  CaUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  Hty;  Cohimbla  University, 
New  York  City;  Cooper  Union  Day  Technical  School,  New  York  Citr.  ComeU  University,  Ithaca;  Forl- 
ham  Uni\crsity.  New  York  City;  Hamilton  CoUege,  Clinton;  Hol>art  CoUege,  Geneva;  Manhattan  (ol- 
lege,  New  Verk  City«  New  York  CoUege  af  Dentistry,  New  York  CUy;  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
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GoiWff*,  S0W  T«rk  C3ty;  N«w  Y«rk  State CoUese  for  TeMbers,  Albuy;  New  T«rk  University,  New  York 
rttv  Vij^va  DfliTerrity,  Nli«u«;  Polytecfanle  TnaUtate  of  Brookhi'n,  Brooklyn;  Pratt  Institute.  Broolc- 
lyn:  Rensselaer  Polyteehnie  InsUUite,  Tr«y;  Uaivenlty  of  Boehester,  Bochester;  8t.  Bonaventure  C  ol- 
l«i!^,  St.  BonaTentore;  8t.  Jehu's  CoOese,  BraoUyn;  8t.  Lawrence  Unlverttty,  Canton;  St.  Stepht'ns 
C<»U€^,  Annandale;  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse;  Tlie  Lone  Uand  CaUege  Hospital,  Broaklyn;  Uuiou 
UniversHy,  8eheoeeta4y. 

North  OarorfMa.— Atlantic  Christian  CoUf«e,  Wilson;  Diddle  University  (colored),  Charlotte;  Catawba 
CoUeKe.  Newton;  Davidson  CeUece,  DavMson;  Elon  CoOege,  Blon;  Lenoir  C^Ue^e,  Hiekerr,  North  Caro 
Una  State  CeUege  ef  Acriculturo  and  Encinesrinc,  West  RaleiKfa;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hftt:  flbaw  University  (eolered),  RaMth;  Trliitty  College.  Durham;  Wake  Forest CoUeffe.  Wake  Forrst. 

North  Dmkotm.^Ttrto  CeUeee,  Farce;  JaaMstewn  CeUege,  Jamestown;  North  Dakota  Agriculture  (  ui- 
lofe.  A^rioultarti  College;  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

OMo.— Antloeb  CoUege,  Yellow  BprtitfK  AahkMd  CoUoge.  Ashland;  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea: 
C^tol  Univeralty,  Cetuatbos;  Case  Sebool  of  Applied  Sdenoe,  Cleveland;  University  oT  Onoinnati.  ( in- 
cinnati:  Defiance  College,  Defiance;  Denison  University,  Gran\iUe;  Ecleotio  Medical  CoUoga.  Cincinnati; 
PIndlay  Celk«e.  Ftndlay;  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin:  Hiram  College,  Hiram;  Konyon  College,  Gam- 
bler: Marietta  College,  Marletto;  Miami  University,  Oxford;  Mount  Union  College,  ADtanea;  Municipal 
University  ot  Akron,  Akron;  Muskingum  College,  New  C^moord;  Oberlin  College,  Oberlan;  Ohio  College 
of  I>ental  Smgerjf,  Cincinnati;  Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Ohio 
University,  Athens;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delawarr,  Otterbein  University,  WcstenlDe;  St.  Igna- 
tlo*  CoUege,  Cleveland;  St.  Mary's  College,  Dayton;  St.  Xavler  College,  Cinctauati;  Toledo  University, 
Toledo:  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Wllberforee  University  (eolered),  Wllberforce;  Witten- 
berg College,  SpnngfleM;  College  ot  Wooster,  Wooster. 

OUoAome.—Ceiitnl  State  Normal  School,  Bdmond;  East  Central  Normal  School,  Ada;  H«nry  Kendall 
College,  Tulsa;  North  Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Tahlequab;  Northwestern  Normal  Sebool,  Alva; 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  BtOlwatar;  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman;  Philips  Uitfverstty,  Enid; 
Southeastern  State  Normal  School,  Durant;  Southwestern  Normal  School,  Weatherford. 

Orrfon.^North  Padflc  College  of  Dentistry,  Portland;  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis;  Univec^ 
sity  of  Oregon,  Eugene;  Reed  College,  Portland;  Willamette  University,  Salem. 

Pmruy/MiUa.— Albright  College,  Myerstown;  Allegheny  College,  Meadvllle;  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolosy,  Pittsburgh;  fiucknell  University,  Lewlsburp;  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle;  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia;  Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburgh;  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Lan- 
caster; Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls;  Godfrey  State  Normal  School,  Millersville;  Grove  City  Collef^e, 
Grove  aty;  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia;  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelpbla;  Latay- 
ette  C-ollege,  Easton;  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville;  Lehigh  Univeiaity,  South  Bethlehem;  Lincoln 
Univrsity  (colored),  Chester;  Mansfield  State  Normal,  Mansfield;  Moravian  CoUege,  Bethlehem;  Muhlen- 
berg College,  Allentown;  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg;  Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester; 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  Philadelphia 
Textile  SdMMl,  PfaUaddphia;  University  of  mttsbnrg,  Pittsburgh;  St.  Joseph's  CoUege,  Philadelptila 
State  Normal  School,  Bast  Strondsbiu^ ;  State  Normal  School,  Indiana;  Susquehanna  University,  SeJius- 
grove;  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore;  Temple  University,  Philadelphia;  Thiol  College,  Greenville; 
Ufsinns  CoUege,  Cellegevllle;  Villanova  College,  VtUanova;  Washington  and  J^erson  College,  Washington; 
Waynesburg  CeUegr,  Waynesburg;  West  Chester  State  Normal,  West  Chester,  Westminster  College, 
New  Wilmington. 

Porto  itico.— CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Mayaguei;  University  of  Porto  Rico.  Snn  Juan. 

Rhode  /ftend.— Brown  University,  Providence;  Rhode  Island  State  College.  Kingston. 

Smrik  QsroKna.— Clemson  Agricultural  College,  demaiHi;  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston;  Erskine 
CoUege,  (teeenville;  Furman  University,  Oreen\ille;  Newberry  College,  Newberry:  Presbyterian  College 
of  South  Carolina,  Clinton;  South  Carolina  Medical  College,  Charieaton;  Utdveraity  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia;  The  Citadel,  the  Military  CoUege  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston;  WoUon)  <  :>llege,  Spartan- 
burg. 

8mik  Dakefri.— Dakota  Wesleyan  Uidverslty,  MlteheU;  Huron  College,  Huron;  South  Dakota  School 
of  Mines,  Rapid  CXty;  South  Dakota  State  College  of  A.  and  M.,  Brookings;  University  of  South  Dakota, 
Vtfmllion;  Yankton  CoUege,  Yankton. 

TeanestM.— Oarson  and  Newman  CoUege,  Jefferson  Cltjr;  University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga;  Cum- 
berland University,  Lebanon;  Bast  Tennessee  State  Normal,  Johnson  City;  Fisk  University  (colored), 
NftshvUle;  George  Peabody  CoUege  tor  Teachers,  NashvUle;  King  College,  Bristol;  Kn  xvllleCoUego  (col- 
ored), KnoxvUle;  Linooln  Memorial  College,  Cumberland  Gap;  MaryvUle  CoUege,  laryviUe;  Meharry 
Mt^lical  CoUege  (colored),  Nashville;  Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal,  Murtreeaboro;  Suuthwestem  Presby- 
terian University,  ClarksvlUe;  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  CookvUle;  University  of  Teimeiisee, 
Knoxville;  Tusculum  College,  Greenville;  Union  University,  Jackson;  University  of  the  South,  Sewaneo; 
VanderbUt  University,  Nashville;  West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  Memphis. 

r/>/u.— Abilene  Christian  (Allege,  Abilene;  A.  and  M.  CoUege  of  Texas,  CoUege  Station;  Alexander  Col- 
lege, laoksonvtUe;  Austin  College,  Sherman;  Baylor  University,  Waco;  Bishop  CoUege  (colored),  MarsbaU; 
Burleson  College,  Green\'UIe;  Decatur  (3oUege,  Decatur;  East  Texas  State  Normal  School,  Commerce; 
Howard  Payne  College,  Brown  wood;  College  of  Marshall,  MarshaU;  Meridian  CoUege,  Meridian;  North 
Texas  State  Normal  CoUege,  Denton;  The  Rloe  Institute,  Houston;  Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Instl- 
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tute,  IlimtsviUe;  8immoii8  College,  Abilene;  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dalits;  Southwest  TtxM 
Normal,  San  Marcos;  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown;  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth; 
Texas  Military  College,  Terrell;  University  of  Texas,  Austin;  Trinity  University,  WaT»h«chlo;  Waylaod 
College,  Plainview;  Wesley  College,  Greenville;  West  Texas  Military  Academy,  San  Antonio;  W«tTexM 
Normal,  Canyon;  Wiley  University  (colored),  Marshall. 

ITi^.— Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan;  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo;  University  of  Utah, 
Bait  Lake  City. 

VmTiotK.— Middlebury  CoUege,  Mlddlebury;  Norwich  University,  Northfield;  University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricultural  College,  Burlington. 

Vtryjnid.— Eastern  College,  ManasSts;  Emory  and-  Henry  College,  Emory;  Hampden^dney  CoUedb 
Harapden-Sidney;  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Ridunond;  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland;  mrfimnayt 
College,  Richmond;  Roanoke  College,  Salem;  University  of  Virgixiia,  Charlottesville;  Virginia  A.  and  M. 
and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg;  Virginia  Christian  CoUege,  Lynchburg;  Virginia  Military  InaU- 
tute,  Lexington;  Virginia  Union  University  (colored),  Richmond;  Washington  and  Lee»  T^yingt^wi^ 
William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg. 

Wiuhington.-CoUeg^  of  Puget  Sound,  Taooma;  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane;  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, Pullman;  Washington  State  Normal  College,  Cheney;  University  of  Washington,  Seattle;  Whit- 
man College,  Walla  Walla. 

WeH  Virginia.— Bethany  College,  Bethany;  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elklns;  West  Virginia  Collegiate 
Institute  (colored),  Institute;  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon;  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown. 

Wigeonsin.—BtXoit  College,  Beloit;  Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Chien;  Carroll  College,  Waukesha; 
La  Crosse  State  Normal  School,  La  Crosse;  Lawrence  College,  Appleton;  Marquette  University,  Milwau- 
kee; MUton  College,  MUton;  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee;  Oshkosh  State  Normal  SohooL 
Oshkosh;  Racine  College,  Racine;  Ripon  College,  Ripon;  River  Falls  State  Normal  Sohool«  River  Falls; 
School  of  Engineering,  Milwaukee;  State  Normal  School,  Eau  Claire;  State  Normal  School,  PlatteviUa; 
State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point;  State  Normal  School,  Superior;  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater; 
Stout  Institute,  Menominee:  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

HVomfn^.—University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Sections, —  Vocational  Traininp 0/ Soldicri. 

i42abanu2.— Alabama  Polytechnic  Inslituto,  Auburn;  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa;  Tuskogee  In- 
stitute (colored),  Tuskegee. 

>4  rkatwo*.— University  of  Arkansas,  Fayctteville;  Branch  Normal  School  (colored).  Pine  Bluff. 

A  Hzona.— University  of  Arirona,  Tucson. 

CWi/omia.— University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Oakland  Technical  High  School,  Oakland;  Polytechnlcal  School  of  Engineering,  Oakland. 

Cbnnedicut.—Yaie  University,  New  Haven. 

CbZoroio.— Colorado  CoUege,  Colorado  Springs;  Colorado  State  Agricultural  Collc^  Fort  CoUlns;  Univ«tw 
sity  ofColorado,  Boulder. 

i>rZaefar«.— Delaware  Coll^;e,  Newark. 

Drictist  of  Columbia— Bliss  Electrical  School,  Washington;  Howard  University  (colored),  Washingtoo. 

Florida.— VnivCTsiiy  of  Florida,  (JalnosviUe. 

Oeor^.— Atlanta  University,  Atlanta;  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta;  University  of  Georgia^ 
Athens. 

Idaho.— Idaho  School  of  Technology,  Pocatello:  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

I llinoiM.— Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago;  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria;  Chloaco 
Board  of  Education  (Armour),  Chicago;  Chicago  Board  of  Education  (Brennan),  Chicago;  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  (Harrison),  Chicago;  Chicago  Board  of  Education  (Old  S.  Div.  H.  S.),  Chicago;  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago;  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago;  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  Moosa- 
hcart;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

/nitaiM.— Indiana  University,  Bloomin^ton;  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  1,  Indianapolis; 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commeroe,  No.  2,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  3,  In- 
dianiipolis;  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  4,  Indianapolis;  Interlaken  School,  Rolling  Prairie; 
Purdue  l^niverslty.  West  Lafayette;  Richmond  Commercial  Club,  Richmond;  Rose  Polytechnic  Instituta^ 
Tcrrc  Haute;  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso;  Warsaw  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Warsaw. 

/o«f  a.— Iowa  A.  and  M.  CoUege,  Ames;  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

A'anjis.— Fort  Hays  Normal  School,  Hays  City;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege,  Manhattan;  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  Lawrence;  Western  University  (colored),  Quindaro. 

AV/i/«ciky.— University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Lou i>(ina.— Louisiana  University,  Baton  Rouge;  Tulano  University,  New  Orleans. 

J/a/n^.— University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

J/ary/and.— Maryland  State  Agricultural  College,  CoUege  Park. 

Ma^sackusfUt.—FrmkUn  Union,  Boston;  Newton  School  Board,  Newton;  Springfield  Technical  H.  8^ 
Sprin-jficld;  Tufts  College,  Modford;  Wontworth  Institute,  Boston. 

.VTK-At^n.— Michigan  School  of  Minos,  Houghton;  Michigaa  Agricultural  CoUeje,  East  Lansing;  Univar- 
sity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
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lAnfi««oto.— University  of  Minnesota  (Agri.),  8t.  Paul;  University  of -Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  William 
Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis. 

J/iMit#rfppf.— Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College,  StarkviUe. 

JtfZMMiH.-'IWrarsity  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  Rahe  Auto  School,  Kansas  City;  St.  Louis  Board  of  Educft- 
iioD,  St.  Loult;  Oweciney  Auto  School,  Kansas  City;  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

JfiMtena.^Untvcrsity  of  Montana,  Missoula. 

jyr^dfMktf,— University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

JV««da.— University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

yew  Ham/MA^f.— Dartmouth  College,  Hanover;  New  Hampshire  State  College  of  A.  and  M.,  Durham, 

Hew  i/ajoo.— New  Mexico  A.  and  M.  College,  State  College. 

Hem  ybrk.—Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Potsdam;  Cohimbla  University,  New  York;  Cornell  Uhivcr- 
sHy,  Ithaca;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York;  New  York  State  Cbllege  for  Teachers,  Albany; 
Mew  York  University,  New  York;  Oswego  Normal  School,  Oswego;  Rochester  A.  and  M.  Institute,  Roch- 
ester; Saunders  Trade  School,  Yonkers;  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse;  Troy  Central  High  School,  Troy. 

Vwih  Oirolhia.— Negro  A.  and  T.  College,  Greensboro. 

Nmik  />dkote.— North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo;  North  Dakota  School  of  Mines,  Grand  Forks 

0*fo.— Chioinnati  Board  of  Education,  Cincinnati;  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati;  Combined  Nor- 
mal and  Ind.  (colored),  Wilberforoe;  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron;  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  Cin- 
cinnati; Ohk>  State  University,  Columbus;  Toledo  University,  Toledo. 

Ot^aAomo.—University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Orcyoii.— Benson  Polytechnic  Institute,  Portland;  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. 

Pfiijuyfraiiaa.—Bowman  Technical  School,  Lancaster;  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh; 
Erie  School  Board,  Erie;  Lafayette  College,  Easton;  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem;  Pennsylvania 
State  CoOege,  State  College;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh;  Polish  National  Allknce  College,  Cam- 
bridge Sprfaigs. 

5<miA  CbroZiM .—Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson;  South  Carolina  State  A.  and  M.  College  (col- 
ored), Orangeburg;  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

8wi\  DaJboto.— South  Dakota  State  A.  and  M.  College,  Brookings;  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines,  Rapid 
City:  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillkm. 

rmnrtwf.— University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

TVtm.— Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  College  Station;  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

l/taA.— Utah  Agrkniltuial  CoUego,  Logan;  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

I'ermoirt.— University  of  Vermont,  BurltagUm. 

V'ifV<«ia.— Hampton  Institute  (colored),  Hampton;  Richmond  City  School  Board,  Richmond;  Un^ 
vetsity  of  Virginia,  CbarlottesviUe. 

IToaJkHiffoii.—Modem  Auto  School,  Spokane;  Washington  State  College,  Pullman. 

Ifjicoiutii.— Belolt  College,  Belolt;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

M'ai  Kirytnia.— University  oi  West  Virginia,  Morgantown. 

A'aitif  SteiwM, 

illatefiM.— University  of  Alabama,  University;  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn. 

CW'/omfa.— University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  University; 
Univ^ty  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

CWoro4fo.— University  of  Colorado,  Boulder;  University  of  Denver,  Denver. 

Omiuc^jnt/.— Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

Dittrkt  of  CWiwiWb.— Georgetown  University,  Washington;  George  Washington  University,  Washington. 

/'foHAi.—University  of  Florida,  Gahiesville. 

Oforgia.— Emory  University,  Atlanta;  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta;  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens. 

//imott.— Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago;  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

/ntfiona.— Indiana  State  University,  Bloom|ngton;  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame;  Purdue 
Uxii\*er8ity,  Lafayette. 

/ova.—Iowa  State  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Ames;  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

XaMu.— Univerdty  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Kentiickjf.— State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexhigton. 

/.onMofia.— Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge;  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 

iftiiM.-^owdoin  College,  Brunswick;  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

J/orytoiMf.—Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

Uasmekuutit.^Xmbeitst  College,  Amherst;  Boston  University,  Boston;  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge;  Tufts 
College,  Medford;  Williams  College,  wniiamstown;  Worcester  Polytechnk;  Institute,  Worcester. 

J/idU^cff.— University  of  Detroit,  Detroit;  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lanshig;  University  of 
Michigan,  Aim  Arbor. 

J/lAiie«o(a.— University  of  Mhmesota,  Minneapolis. 

l/i««i«9jppj.— Mississippi  A.  aod  M.  CoUCe^e,  Starkville. 
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.i/^iMouri.— rniversity  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  St.  Louis  t'nivcrslty,  St.  Louis;  Washiagtoa  Voiversiij, 
Bt.  Louis. 

A^r6ra«Jta.— I'nivcrslty  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Nett  //a/«p.?ftirf.— Dnrtmouth  College,  Hanover;  New  rrnmp«hire  College,  Durfaam. 

Neir  Jrr»fv.— Princeton  University,  Princeton;  Stovens  Institute  of  Technology,  lloboken. 

Nrtt  I'orfc.—rniversity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo;  Colgate  University,  Hamilton;  CoOege  of  the  City  ol  New 
Yort,  New  York  City;  Columbb  University,  New  York;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca^  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, New  York;  New  York  University,  New  York;  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  Rensselaer  Polytedmic 
Institute,  Troy;  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse;  Webb's  Academy,  Fordham  Heights,  New  York  City. 

^orih  Oiro/ina.— North  Carolina  Slate  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  West  lUIeigh;  Ttie 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Ohw,—i:osc  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland;  Uni\Trsity  of  Cindnnati,  Cincinnati;  Ohio  Northern 
University,  Ada;  Ohio  University,  Athens;  Oliio  Stale  University,  Columbus;  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland.  ^  / 

Oit/iAoma.— University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Or<Tfon.— Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corx-allLs;  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Ptnruy/rama.— Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  IMttsburgh;  Lafayette  CaUege,'  Easion;  Lth^  Uni- 
versity, S.  Bethlehem;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College;  UniversHjr  of  Pennsylvania,  PhUftdel- 
phia:  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Hhode  /«tond.— Brown  University,  Providence. 

South  OanWtna.— Clemson  College,  Clemson. 

JV»w^M<r.— University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

TVw*.— Baylor  Uni verity,  Waco;  Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  College  Station;  Univenity  eT  Texaa, 
Austin. 

Vermont.  -Uni>"ersily  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

U/r^iaia.— Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg;  Uni\'ersity  of  Virginia,  University. 

Wiut  Utr^iwia.— West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

ITarftin^/on.— Washington  State  College,  Pullman;  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Wiicoiuin.    Marquette  University,  Milwaukee;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Marine  Sections, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Georgia  School  of  Technology* 
Atlanta,  (Ja.;  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.;  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  Univer- 
gity  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va.;  UniTerrity  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

18.   LIST  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  STUDENT  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 

UNITS,   OCTOBER    15,   191S. 

j1 /afpttma.— University  of  Alabama,  School  of  Medicine,  Mobile. 

jlrJLa/wa#.— University  of  Arkansas,  Medical  Department,  Little  Rock. 

On /f/om/a.— University  of  Southern  California,  School  of  Medicine,  Los  Angeles;  Ix>land  Stanford  Junior 
University,  School  of  Medicine,  San  Francisco;  University  of  California,  Medical  School,  San  Francisco. 

Oo/of ado.— University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Medicine,  Denver. 

Connecticut  -Yale  University,  School  of  Medicine,  New  Haven. 

Difftrict  of  Columbia.— OeoTgfiiovm  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Wasliinglou;  (;eorge  Wasliington 
University,  Medical  School,  Washington;  Howard  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Washington. 

Owr^ia.— Emory  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Atlanta;  University  of  Georgia,  Medical  Department. 
Augusta. 

/////{oi>.— Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Chicago:  T'oyola  University,  School  of  Medicine, 
Chicago;  Northwestern  University,  Medical  School,  Chicago;  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago;  University 
of  lllinol"*.  College  of  Medicine,  Chicago.  ^ 

//M/ia na.— Indiana  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Indianapolis. 

lotra.  -State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Medicine,  Iowa  City;  State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of 
Homocpathlc  Medicine,  Iowa  City. 

AttrMOA.— University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Medicine,  Rosedale. 

AVn/ttc/:y.— University  of  lA>uisville,  Medical  Department,  Louisville. 

ioM/«fVj«fl.~Tulane  University,  School  of  Medicine,  New  Orleans. 

Maine.  -Bo^vdoln  Medical  School,  Brimswick-Portland. 

Maryiand.— Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  Department,  Baltimore;  University  of  Maryland, 
6<-hoo1  of  Medicine,  Baltimore. 

Mnjutacjiusetu.— Boston  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Boston;  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University, 
Bo>ton;  Tufts  College,  Medical  School,  Boston. 

.V/rA/^an.— University  of  Michigan,  Medical  School.  Ann  Arbor;  University  of  Michiipfin,  HooMopaihio 
Medical  School,  Ann  Arbor;  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Detroit, 
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lliii«cM<t.— Univenity  of  Minnesota,  Medical  School.  Klnneapolia. 

JtflMMMppi.— University  of  Mississdppi,  School  of  Medicine,  Oxted. 

J/iMourt.— University  of  Blisaouri.  School  of  Medicine,  Columbia;  St.  Louis  University,  School  of  Medl- 
cEne,  St.  Louis;  Washinfton  University,  Medical  Scdiool,  St.  Louis. 

AV^ente.— Creixhtoo  Medical  College,  Omaha;  University  of  Nebraska,  CoUege  of  Medicine,  Omaha. 
Itett  H^mpMkire.-^D&rtmouth  Medical  School,  Hanover. 

AVip  Vbrk.— Albany  Medical  CoUoKe.  Albany;  University  of  Buffalo,  Department  of  Medicine,  Buffalo: 
CTotambia  University,  Cofiess  ol  Physicians  and  Surgeoos,  New  York  aty;  Cornell  University,  Medical 
CoOi^,  New  York^Citrr  Fordham  University,  Sdiool  of  Medicine,  New  York  City;  New  York  Homeo- 
pAthie  Medical  College,  New  York  City;  UniversHy  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medfcal  Colkfe,  New  York 
City:  Syracuse  University,  CoDe^B  of  Medkine,  Sjrracuse. 

yortk  Oiro^fia.— Uni\-er5ity  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Medicine,  Chapel  Hill;  Wake  Forest  College 
School  of  Medichie,  Wake  Forest. 

yartk  i>atote.— University  of  North  Dakota.  Sdiool  of  Medicine.  Grand  Forks. 

OUd.— Univeraity  of  Oncinnati,  College  of  Medidne,  Cincinnati;  Western  Reaerve  University.  School 
of  Mc^iciiie,  Cleveland;  Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Medicine,  Colurabus;  Ohio  State  University, 
CoOece  of  Hcraie^iathic  Medicine,  Coknnbus. 

01:2aAoma.— University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Medicine,  NormanrOklahoma  City. 

Or<f<m.— University  of  Oregon,  Medical  School,  Portland. 

PmR^/r^nio.— Hahnemann  Medkal  College  and  Hospital,  Philadelphia;  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia:  Temple  University,  Department  of  Medicine,  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
School  of  Medicine,  Philadelphia;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Medktfne,  PHtsburgh. 

South  OBfo/tna.— Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolhia,  Charleston. 

South  Z>alota.— University  of  South  Dakota,  College  of  Medidne,  Vermilion. 

r^mneise^.—Mcharry  Medical  College,  Nashville;  VanderbfU  University,  Medical  Department.  Nash- 
ville. 

r«K«>.— Baylor  University,  College  of  Medicine,  Dallas;  University  of  Texas,  Department  of  Medicine, 
Galveston. 

CteA.— UniversHy  of  Utah,  School  of  Medidne,  Salt  T^ke  City. 

T?rmon/.— University  of  Vermont,  College  of  Medicine,  Burlington. 

VirpiiMa.— Medieal  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond;  University  of  Virginia,  Department  of  Medidne, 
Charlottesville. 

Wfju  rir^inis .—West  Virginia  University, rf3chool  of  Medicine,  Morgantown. 

ir»ejMi«n.— University  of  Wisconsin,  Medical  School,  Madison:  Marquette  Unh-ersity,  School  of  Medi> 
cine,  Milwaukee. 

W.  LIST  OF  DENTAL  SCHOOLS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 

UNITS,  OCTOBER  15, 1918. 

CW;/oriiia.— University  of  Southern  California.  College  of  Dentistry,  I^s  Angeles  (Dr.  Lewis  A.  Ford, 
Dean):  University  of  California.  College  of  Dentistry,  San  Francisco  (Dr.  Guy  S.  Millberry,  I>ean);  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  School  of  Dentistry,  San  Francisco  (Dr.  C.  C.  Boxton,  Dean). 

CWorarfo.— Colorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Denver  (Dr.  H.  A.  Flynn,  Dean). 

Diftrktof  Cb/ttni5i^.— Georgetown  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Washington  (Dr.  Shirley  W.  Bowles, 
Deiii):  George  Washhigton  University,  School  of  Dentfatry,  Washington  (Dr.  Carl  J.  Mess,  Dean); 
Howard  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Washington  (Dr.  E.  A.  Bullock,  Dean). 

Oew^'s.-— Atlanta  Southern  Dental  College,  Atlanta  (Dr.  S.  W.  Foster,  President). 

/tfiaolt.— Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Chicago  (Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Dean);  Northwestern 
University,  Dental  School,  Chicago  (Dr.  Arthur  D.  Black,  Dean);  University  of  Illinois,  School  of 
Dentistry,  Chicago  (Dr.  F.  B.  Moorchead,  Dean). 

/n^fM.— Indiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis  (Dr.  D.  A.  House,  Dean). 

Awa.— Unh-erslty  of  Iowa,  College  of  Dentistry,  Iowa  City  (Dr.  F.  T.  Brecne,  Dean). 

Jftn/iicfcf.— University  of  Louisville,  School  of  Dentistry,  Louisville  (Dr.  H.  B.  Tileston,  Dean). 

J^aoiana.— Tulane  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  New  Orleans  (Dr.  Wallace  Wood,  Dean);  Loyola 
University,  School  of  Dentistry,  New  Orleans  (Dr.  C.  V.  Vignes,  Dean). 

ATary/ojwf.— University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Dentistry,  Baltfanore  (Dr.  T.  O.  Hcatwole,  Dean);  Balti- 
more C^illege  of  Dental  Surger>%  Baltimore  (Dr.  B.  H.  Smith,  Dean). 

JIfiMtadUtjffto.— Harvard  Dental  School,  Boston  (Dr.  Eugene  Smith,  Dean);  Tufts  College.  Dantal 
School,  Boston  (Dr.  William  Rice,  Dean). 

Af»e*itfo«.— University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Dentistry,  Ann  Arbor  (Dr.  M.  L.  Ward.  Dean>. 

i/iamvera.— University  of  Minnesota,  School  of  Dentistry,  Minneapolis  (Dr.  Alfred  Owre.  Dean). 

J/iMouri.— St.  Louis  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  St.  T.ouis  (Dr.  J.  P.  Harper,  Dean);  Wanhingtira 
University,  School  of  Dentistry,  St.  Louis  (Dr.  J.  H.  Keimeriy,  Dean);  Kansas  City  Dental  College,  ICansai 
City  (Dr.  C.  C.  Allen,  Dean);  Western  Dental  College,  Kansas  City  (Dr.  R.  J.  Rinehart,  Dean). 

AffcrwJkc— University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Dentistry,  Lincoln  (Dr.  W.  C.  Davis,  Dean);  Creiglitoa 
Umversity,  School  of  Dentistry,  Omaha  (Dr.  J.  C.  Hippie,  Dean). 
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New  York.— University  of  Buffalo,  Dental  Department,  New  York  City  (Dr.  D.  H.  Sqolre,  Dean); 
College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  New  York  City  (Dr.  William  Carr,  Dean);  New  York  College  of  Den- 
tistry, New  York  City  (Dr.  A.  R,  Starr,  Dean). 

Ohio.— Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Dentistry,  Columbus  (Dr.  B.  M.  Beamaoa.  I3|ean),*  Westera 
Reserve  University,  Dental  College,  Oeveland  (Dr.  F.  M.  Casto,  Dean);  Ohio  (College  of  Dental  Swgery, 
Chiclnnati  (Dr.  H.  T.  Smith,  Dean). 

Oregon.— North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry,  Portland  (Dr.  H.  C.  Miller,  Dean). 

PCTifwyloonia.— University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Dentistry,  Philadelphia  (Dr.  C!harles  R.  Tomer, 
Dean);  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  Philad.elphia  (Dr.  I.  N.  Bromell,  Dean);  University  of  Pittsbm^ 
College  of  Dentistry,  Pittsburgh  (Dr.  H.  E.  Friessell,  Dean). 

Tennt9see, — Vanderbilt  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Nashville  (Dr.  H.  W.  Morgan,  Dean);  Mehairy 
Dental  College,  Nashville  (Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard,  Dean). 

rz-io*.— Baylor  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Dallas. 

r/r^nja.— Medical  Ck>llege  of  Vh-ginia,  Dental  Department,  Richmond  (Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Hoggan,  Dean). 

IfMcon^in.— Marquette  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Milwaukee  (Dr.  Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  Dean). 

20.  LISX  OF  VETERINARY  SCHOOLS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  STUDENTS*  ARMY  TRAINING 
CORPS  UNITS,  OCTOBER  15,  1918. 

A  totema.— Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  School  of  Veterinary,  Auburn. 
Cdtorcufo.— State  .^.gricultural  College,  Veterinary  School,  Fort  Collins. 
//iMoif.— Chicago  Veterinary  College,  Chicago;  McKillip  Veterinary  College,  Chicago, 
/ndiana.— Indiana  Veterinary  College,  Indianapolis, 
/otro.— Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Veterinary,  Ames. 
JTafMM.— Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  School  of  Veterinary,  Manhattan. 
1/tchH^n.— Michigan  Agricultural  (College,  Scht>ol  of  Veterinary,  East  Lansing. 
New  ybrl;.— Cornell  University,  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca;  University  of  New  York,  State 
Veterinary  College,  New  York  City. 
Narik  DaJkoto.— North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  School  of  Veterinary,  Agricultural  College. 
Ohio.— Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Veterinary,  Columbus. 
P^ttiMjf/wittio.— University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Veterinary,  Philadelphia. 
Tfiuhin^R.— Washington  State  College,  Veterinary  Department,  Pullman. 

a.  LIST  OF  PHARMACY  SCHOOLS  AUTHORIZED  ^POR  STUDENTS*  ARMY  TRAINING 
CORPS  UNITS,  OCTOBER  15, 1918. 

CUj/bmia.— University  of  Southern  California,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Los  Angeles. 

CWor«db.— University  of  Colorado,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Bouldor. 

J«Inoi#.— University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago. 

/luftona.— Purdue  University,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Lafayette. 

/owa.— University  of  Iowa,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Iowa  City. 

^afMM.— University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Lawrence. 

J/idkl^n.— University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Ann  Arbor. 

Jfffinevoto.— University  of  Minnesota,  School  of  Pharmacy,  MlnneapoUa. 

Jtfbntena.— University  of  Montana,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Missoula. 

JV«6rc«lta.— University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Lincoln. 

New  ybrfc.— Columbia  University,  School  of  Pharmacy,  New  Yotk  City;  Fordham  Univertsty,  Sdiool  d 
Pharmacy,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

North  Qiro/ina.— University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Chapel  Hill. 

North  DoJkoto.— North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Fargo. 

Ohio.— Ohio  State  University,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Columbus;  Western  Reserve  University,  School  U 
Pharmacy,  Cleveland. 

Oregon.— Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Ck)rvallis. 

OJk/oAoma.— University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Norman. 

South  CaroHtw.—Sowih  Carolina  Medical  College,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Charleston. 

South  DaJko/a.— South  Dakota  State  College,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Brookings. 

7Vnn«*«.— Vanderbilt  University,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Nashville. 

V/r^Inia.— Medical  College  of  Virginia,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Richmond. 

H'o^Ain^on.— Washington  State  College,  Pharmacy  Department,  Pullman;  University  of  WasbingtflO, 
College  of  Pharmacy,  Seattle. 

lf^i»con*in.— University  of  Wisconsin,  Course  in  Pharmacy,  Madison. 

21.  Philippine  Government.    (See  pp.  39,  64,  87,  137, 139,  340. 

22.  Porto  Rico  Government.    (See  pp.  39,  65, 129, 137, 141,  240. 
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IV. — Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval  Educational  Activities. 

1.  United  States  Naval  Academy  of  the  United  States,  Annapolis,  Md. 

2.  Camp  sdKwIs  and  other  training  activities. 

FmST  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Naojf  Yard  Camp  (yard  and  district  forces,  general  training). 

Old  HofpUal. 
Boston,  Hass. 

Reeeiting  Skip  (Commonwealth  Pier):  Commissary  Schools;  Sub.  R.  S.  for  Engineering  Material; 
Steam  Engine  School  (Wentworth  Institute);  Gas  Engine  School  (Franklin  Union). 

Bumkin  laiand:  Training  Camp  (general  training  and  armed  guard). 

Detrldand:  Disciplinary  barracks.    General  training. 

MuiachuutU  Institute  of  Technology:  Aviation  Groimd  School. 

Harvard  University:  OfBcer-Material  School;  United  States  Naval  Radio  School. 

Oommunkatian  office:  Communication  Officers'  School. 
Hingham,  Mass. 

Training  Camp:  Hospital  Corps  School. 
Qulncy,  Mass. 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Fuel  Oil  School. 
Beadville,  Mass. 

Shu  HiU  Observatory:  Aerographers'  School. 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

17. 8.  Navy  Rifle  Range. 

SECOND  NATAL  DISTRICT. 

Newport,  R.T. 

U.S,  Naval  Training  Station:  Yeoman's  School;  Firemen's  School;  Buglers'  School;  Muddaiu' Sdiool; 
Gunners'  Mates'  Class  (P.  O.  School);  Quartermasters'  Class  (P.  O.  Sdiool);  Coxswains'  Clan  (P.  O. 
School);  Radio  Class  (Signal  School);  Signal  Class  (Signal  School);  Reserve  Radio  School;  Hospital 
Corps  School;  Commissary  Schoob  (Bakers,  (^ks,  Commissary  Stewards). 
Cloyne  School  House:  Officer-Material  School,  second  district. 

Torpedo  Station:  Seaman  Gunners'  School;  Bluejacket  Guard;  Officers'  Torpedo  Training  Sdiool 
Deep-Sea  Diving  8cbo(d. 
New  Ixndon,  Conn.  - 

Subnarine  Base:  Officers'  Submarine  School,  Enlisted  Men's  Submarine  School,  Submarine  Tender 

School;  Gyro-oompass  SdiooI. 
Naval  District  Base  (District  Base  Force;  Sub  Chaser  Force;  Experimental  Laboratory);  liBtenen* 
School;  Diving  School  (Salvage);  Radio-Telephone  School. 

THIRD  NATAL  DISTRICT. 

New  York  City,  N.V. 

Ootwmbia  University  (men  are  quartered  on  U.  S.  8.  Granite  State):  U.  S.  Navy  Gas  Engine  Sdiool 
(Avlati(Hi);  U.  S.  Navy  Gas  Engine  School  (Sub  Chaser). 

im  East  Fifty-ninth  Street-  Cooks'  School. 

ifynhattan  Bridge  Plaza,  Brooklyn  (Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.):  Gyro-compass  School;  Sperry  Fire-Cou- 
trol  School. 

Pdham  Bay  Training  Camp, 

Officer'  3iaterial  School. 

Signal  Officer  School. 

Officer- Material Schoa,  N.A.R.  (Deck). 

Officer- Material  School,  N.A.R.  (Engineer), 

Quartermaster  School. 

Radio  School. 

Whid^mtn*s  School  ( Cargo). 

Winchmen*s  School  (KiU  BaUoon). 

Cboks' School. 

Radio  Direction- Finder  School 

District  Communication  Office-.  Communication  Officers'  School. 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

SUvens  InstituU  of  Technology:  Officer-Material  School,  N.  A.  R.  (Engineer). 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Davis-BournonsiUe  a>.:  Oxy-aoetylene  Welders'  School.    (N.  B.  This  school  is  administered  M  part 
of  4th  dist.) 
Keyport,  N.  J. 

Aeromarim  Plane  de  Motor  Co.:  Carpenters'  Mates  School  (Aviation). 
Bensonhurst,  L.  I. 

SecOon  Base:  Quartermastert '  School  (Signal^  Radio  School;  Diving  SchooL 
Bay  Shore«  L.  L 
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U.  S.  Naval  Air  Stathn:  Aviation  Mechanics'  School;  Aviation  Flight  School. 
Bockaway  Beach,  L.  I. 

U.  8.  Naval  Air  Station:  Hydrogen  Engineers'  School. 
tJtIca,  N.  Y. 

Savage  Armt  Corporation:  Lewis  Machine  Gun  School. 

FOUBTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Princeton  University:  PasTnasters' School. 
Philadclpliia,  Pa. 

JVat^  Yard:  Receiving  Ship;  Quartermasters'  School  (Aviation);  Fuel-oil  Fchool. 
U.  8.  Naval  Home:  Cooks'  School;  Navigation  School. 
Parkway  Bldfi.,  Broad  &  Cherry  Streets:  Radio  School. 

Univertity  of  Pennsylvania:  OfTicer-Material  School,  fourth  district;  Navigation  School. 
Cape  May,  N.J. 

Naval  Training  Camp  (Wissahickon  Barracks):  Coxswains'  School;  Gunners'  Mates'  Sdiool;  Hospttal 

Corps  School;  Quartermasters'  School;  Signal  School;  Yeoman's  School. 
Section  Base:  Quartermasters'  School;  Coxswains'  School;  Elementary  Gas  Engine  School  (M.  B.); 
'Standard"  Gas  Engine  School  (M.  B.);  Gunners'  Mates'  School;  Artificers'  School;  Seunen'J 
School. 

IDTH  NAVAL  DISTKFCT. 

Annapolis,  Md. 

IT.  S.  Naval  Academy:  Reserve  Officers'  School. 
Washington,  D.C. 
■   Navy  Yard:  Optical  Repair  School,  Seamen  Gunners'  School. 
Division  of  Operations,  Navy  Department'  Communication  Officers'  School. 
Radio,  Va. 

United  States  Naval  Radio  Station:  Radio  School  (High  Power). 
Norfolk,  Va. 

St.  Helena:  (Receiving  Ship),  Artificers'  SchooL 
Hotels  and  Bakeries:  Cooks'  Schools. 
Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Mini;  Operating  Base:  Naval  Training  SUtion,  OlScer-Material  School  (Fifth  INstriei).  Sleetrical 
School  (General),  Quartermasters'  School  (Avhttion),  Carpenters'  Mates'  ScbooT  (AviaiioB),  Cox< 
wains'  School,  Quartermasters'  School,  Signal  School,  Musicians'  School. 

SIXTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

U.  S.  8.  Hartford. 

Navy  Yard:  Receiving  Ship,  Machinists'  Mates'  School,  Coppersmiths'  School,  Motor  Bo«t  Operatora* 
School,  Enginemen's  School. 
Moimt  Pleasant,  S.  C, 

Nary  Rifle  Range. 

Radio  School. 

Hospital  Corps  School.  ' 

SEVENTH  NATAL  DESTMCT. 

Miami,  Fla. 

United  States  Naval  Air  Station:  Aviation  Photographers'  School. 
Key  West,  Fla. 

Naval  Training  Camp. 

EIOUTU  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Naval  Air  Station:  Aviation  Instrument  Makers'  School,  Quartermasters'  Sdiool  (AviaUon),  Car- 
penters' Mates'  School  (Aviation),  Photographers'  School,  Machinists'  Mates'  School  (AviaUon). 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Navy  Yard  Station:  Preparatory  Offl6er-Material  School,  Ensigns'  School,  Quarlermastars'  School 
(Signal),  Armed  Guards'  School,  Mine  Unit,  Gas  Engine  School. 
West  End  Park,  La.  ^ 

Training  Camp. 
Ouilfonl.  Miss. 

Trailing  Oimp. 

NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  ELEVENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICTS. 

Great  T^kes,  111. 

Naval  Training  Station:  Officer- Material  School,  Ninth  District,  Musicians'  School,  Gimngcs'  School, 
Armed  Guards'  School,  Coxswains'  School,  Quartermasters'  School,  Yeomen's  School,  Signal  School, 
Rifle  Range,  Machinists'  Mates'  School  (Aviation),  Radio  SdMol,  Hospital  Corps  School.  Cooks' 
and  Bakers'  School,  Pu1>Iic  Works  Regiment,  Firemen's  School,  Armorors'  Sckool  (Aviaikm, 
•nlisted  men).  Armorers'  School  (AviaUon,  atu^t  offlcersK 
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IfimiMpoIUi.  innn. 

Ihimpooijf  Naval  THhthyf  Schools:  Qaartormast«*rs'  School  (AYiation),  Carpenters'  Mates'  School 
(Aviation),  Cooks'  School,  Bakers'  School,  Radio  School,  Coppersmiths'  School,  Machinists'  Matest 
8<diool,  Ground  School,  Machinists'  Mates'  School. 
Vnivmitif  qf  Jfmtutota:  Hospital  Corps  Sdiool. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.:  LIherty  Engine  School,  Draftsmen's  School  (Aviation), 
Fori  Plant /or  "  Ea§U9**:  Naval  Training  Camp, 
Qavrland,  Ohio. 

Aititlamt  Supervimr,  N.  A .  R.:  Petty  Officers'  School. 
AkTon,  Ohio.  \ 

Ooodftar  Tire  A  Robber  Co.:  Kite  Balloon  School,  Quartermasters'  School  (Aviation). 
BttflWo.  N.  Y. 

Currif  .4  ^roplaii«  lC)(or  Cbrporo/foiL*  Carpenters'  Mates'  School  (Aviation),  Coppersmiths'  School 
(Avtetlon),  Blacksmiths'  School  (Aviation),  Shlpflttors'  School  (Aviation),  Quartermasters' School 
(Aviation). 

TWELFTH  KAVAL  DISTRICT. 

8aa  Francisco,  Cal. 

A'ary  Yari,  Mare  Mand:  Receiving  Ship,  Officer-Material  School,  Electrical  School  (O),  Electrical 
School  (R),  Preparatory  Radio  School,  Signal  School,  Petty  Officers'  School,  Blacksmiths'  School, 
ShtpAttera'  School,  Carpenters'  Mates'  or  Shipwrights'  School,  Painters'  School,  Molders'  School, 
Pattem-makers'  School,  7uel  Oil  Sdiool. 
yaml  Tr^iai»§  StaHon  {Ooat  leland):  Radio  School,  Signal  School,  Yeomen's  School,  Machinists' 
Mates'  School,  Hospital  Corps  School,  Cooks'  School,  Bakers'  School,  Gunners'  Mates'  School.  Musi- 
Hans'  School,  Reserve  Officers'  School,  Coxswains'  School,  Commissary  Stewards'  School,  Pira- 
men's  School,  Quartermasters'  School. 
8an  Diego,  Cal. 

Naral  Training  Camp:  Radko  School. 

Natal  Air  Station:  Madiinlsts'  Mates'  School  (Aviation),  Quartermasters'  School  (AviatioQ>. 
Sertiom  Bate:  Officer-Material  ScbooL 
8anF»dro,CaI. 

Naaal  Training  Camp:  Officer-Material  School,  Armed  Guards'  School. 
Smbmarine  Bate. 

TunrriSNTH  naval  imstiuct. 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Aary  Yard,  Paget  Sound:  Receiving  ship.  Navigation  School,  Gas  Engine  School,  Listeners'  School, 
Cox9walns*  School,  Armed  Guards'  School,  Gunners'  Mates'  School,  Quartermasters'  School. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Naval  Training  Camp  (University  of  Washington):  Officer-Material  School  (Thirteenth  District), 

Radio  School,  Preliminary  War  Deck  School,  Aviation  Ground  School,  Armed  Guard  School. 
Municipal  Electric  Light  Coj  Firemen's  School  (Fuel  Oil),  Keyport,  Wash. 
Pmcifie  Coast  TorpedoSiaHon:  Torpedo  Class. 

3.  United  States  Coast  Guard:  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London,  Conn.> 

Is  times  of  peace  the  Coast  Guard  operates  under  the  Treasury  Department.  In  times  of  war  or  when 
the  President  so  directs  it  operatee  as  a  part  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

4.  Naval  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C: 
(c)  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

(6)  Naval  Hospital  Corps  Schools:  (a)  Naval  Training  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.;  (b)  Naval  Training 
SUtion.  Great  Lakes,  HI.;  (c)  Naval  Training  Station,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  (d)  Naval  Operatii^  Baio. 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.  Subsidiary  schools  have  been  established  in  civilian  communities  since  the  war 
as  follows:  rniveraity  or  BCinnesota,  Medical  and  Dental  Schools;  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

t  By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  28,  1015,  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service  and  the  Ufe-Saving 
Senrice  were  combined  into  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  titles  of  the  former  services  then  become  obsolete. 
An  duties  previously  performed  by  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service  and  the  Llfe-Saving  Service  are  now  par- 
formed  by  the  Coast  Ooard.  Former  revenue  cutters  and  former  lifis-saving  stations  are  now  called  C^iast 
Guard  cutters  and  Coast  Guard  stations,  respectively.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  two  services  wera 
transfiirred  to  corresponding  positions  in  the  Coast  Guard  by  the  terms  of  the  act. 
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V. — Department  of  the  Interior:  Educational  Activities. 
1.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education:  Personnel,  pages  5-10;  Alaskan  schools,  pages  35,  40,  43. 

2.    OFFICE    OF    INDIAN    AFFAIRS:    INDIAN    SCHOOLS,   B.    S.    GARBER,   CHIEF   OF 

DIVISION. 


Name  of  school. 


P.  O.  address. 


Superintendent. 


t)dg.). 


n). 


PolaccaCday) 

Second  Mesa  (day) 

Navajo  superintendency 

Navajo  (bdg.) 

Chin  Lee  (bdg.) 

Tohatchi  (bdg.) 

Comflelds  (day) 

Lukl  Chuki  (day) 

Ganado  (Presbyterian  mission} 

Rehoboth  (Christian  Reformed  mission) 

St.  Michael's  (CathoUc) 

Phoenix  (nonrcsorvation)  (bdg.) 

Pima  superintendency 

Pima  (bdg.) 

Black  water  (day) ,.. 

Casa  Blanca  (day) 

Chiu  Chuischu  (day) 

Cocklcbur  (day) 

Gila  Bend  (day) 

Gila  Crossing  (day) 

Maricopa  (day) 

QuajoteQlay) 

Santan  (day) 

St.  Ann^s  (Guadalupe)  (Clatholic  mission). 

St.  John's  (Catholic  mission) 

Rice  SUUon  (bdg.) 

Salt  River  superintendency 

Salt  River  (day) 

Lehi(day) 

San  Carlos  superintendency 

San  Carlos  (day) 

Byla8(day) 

Rice  (Evangelical  Lutheran  mission) 

San  Xavier  superintendency 

San  Xavier  (day) 

Indian  Oasis  (day) 

Santa  Rosa  (day ) 

Tucson  (day) 

Ix)urdC8  (Catholic  mi«wion) 

St.  Anthony's  (day)  (Catholic  mission). . . 

San  Miguel  (Catholic)  (day) 

San  Solano  (Catholic)  (day) 

Tucson  ( Presbyterian  mi^on) 

Truxton  Canon  (bag.) 

Western  Navajo  superintendency 

Western  Navaio  (bdg.) 

Marsh  Pass  (bdg.) 

Moencopi  (day) 


Camp  Verde 

Clarksdale* 

Parker 

White  River 

Ft.  Apache 

....doV: 

....do 

Clbecue 

....do 

White  River 

Mohave  Citv 

Supai,  via  Gd.  Canyon 

MoccG^in 

Leupp 

Tolchaco 

Keams  Canon 


Toreva 

Oraibi 

do 

Polacca 

Toreva 

Ft.  Defiance, 

Navajo 

Chin  Lee 

Tohatchi,  N.M.. 

Cornfields 

Via  Ft.  Defiance. 

Ganado 

Gallup,  N.M.... 

St.  Mfchaels 

Phoenix 

Sacaton 

do 

Blackwater 

Sacaton 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Dr.  Joe  J.  Taylor. 

A.  F.  Ductos. 
Chas.  L.  Davia. 


Wm.  E.  Thackr«T. 
C.  H.  Gensler. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Farron. 
Stephan  Janua. 

Leo  Crane. 


Peter  Paquette. 


J.  B.  Brown. 
W.  F.  Haygood. 


Phoenix  ne  ml.  so. 
Phoenix  (12  mi.  so. 


•I.:: 


Sacaton. 


Phoenix  (17  mi.  so.).. 

Rice 

Scottsdale , 

do 

Mesa 

San  Carlos , 

do 

Geronimo , 


Tucwn 

Indian  Oasis. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Perkins. 
Byron  A.  Sharp. 


Jno.  J.  Terrell. 


Thos.  F.  McCormlek. 


Tucson. 
Escuela. 


Tucson . . . . 
Valentine.. 
Tuba  City. 

do 

Kaventa... 
Tuba  City. 


Chas.  D.  Wagntr. 
Walter  Runktw 
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NameofsohooL 


P.  O.  address. 


Superintendent. 


CALIFORNU. 


ihop  (day) . . . 
'  Pin©  (day). 


dcncy. 


Bishop 

BteP       .     ,. 

Independence  (day)., 

Pine  Creek  (day)...*. 

G^unpo(day) 

Fort  Bid  well  superintendency 

Fort  Yiuna  soperlnt^idency 

Fort  Yuma  (bdg.) 

Cooopah(day) 

Yuma  Valley  (day) 

Gremville  (nonreservation)  (bdg.)- 

noope  Valley  (bdg.) - 

Mai  ki  superintendency 

St.  Bonilace  (Catholic  mission) 

Pala  superintendency 

Pala(day) 

Capitan  Grande  (day) 

I^Jolla(day) 

Ilincon(aay). 


Bound  Valley  superintendency . 
Round  Valley  (day) 


Potter  VaDev  (day). 
B(day).... 


PlnoUviUe(_  ^, 

Upper  Lake  (day) 

Sherman  Institute  (nonreservation)  (bdg.). 
Boboha  superintendency 

Meea  Urande  (day) 

Volcan  (day) 

Tule  River  superintendency 

Tule  River  (day) 

Aubcrry  (day) 

Burrough  (day) 


COLOBADO. 


Southern  Ute  superintendency. 

Southern  Ute  (bdg.) 

Allen  (day) -...I 

Ute  Mountain  (day) 


IDABO. 


Coeur  d*Alene  su 

Kalispel  (dayl 

De  8met  (Gatl 

Kootenai  (day) 
Fort  Hall  superintendency 

Fort  HalHbdg.) 


uperint 
fttholic 


(tendency. 


mission). 


Skull  Vallev  (day) 

pood  Shepherd  (Episcopal  mission). 


Fresbytenan  mission  . 
Fort  L«pwaf  superintendency... 

Sanatorium  and  school 

St.  Joaeph'fl  (mission  school) 

IOWA. 


Bae  and  Fox  superintendency 

Sanatorium  and  school 

Fox  (day) {. 

Mesquakie  (day) 


KAH8A9. 

Haskell  Inst,  (nonreservation;  bdg.).. 
Klckapoo  (bdg.) 


MicmoAir. 


Bishop 

do ■ 

Big  Pine 

Independence. . 
Round  Valley. , 

Campo 

Ft.  Bid  well..., 

Yuma , 

do 

Soraerton , 

Yuma..* , 

Greenville 

Hoopa 

Banning 


Pala 

....do 

Lakeside 

Valley  Center. 

do 

Covelo 

....do 


Ukiah 

Upper  Lake.., 

Ukbh 

Riverside 

Ban  Jacinto... 
Mesa  Grande.. 
Santa  Isabel.. 
PorterviUe... 

-...do 

Auberrv 

PortervUle... 


Ignario.. 
.:..do... 
Bayfield . 
Towaoc.. 


Sorrento 

Cuslck,  Wash.. 

DeSmet 

Bonners  Ferry  . 

FortHaU 

do 

Io3epa 


Lapwai . . 

do... 

SUckpoo. 


Toledo. 

do.. 

Tama.. 
....do.. 


Lawrence. 
Horton.... 


Mcckinac  superintendency 

Karaga  (Holy  Name)  (Catholic  mission) . . 

Harbor  Springs  (Holy  Childhood)  (Catholic  mission) 
Mount  Pleasant  (nonreservation;  bdg.) 


Baraga, 
.do.. 


Harbor  Springs . 
Mount  Pleasant. 


lONlfXSOTA. 


Cass  Lake  (bdg.) 

Fond  du  Lac  superintendency . 

Fond  du  Lad  (day) 

Normantown  (day) 

Ormd  Portage  (day) 


Cass  Lake 

Cloquet 

...r/do 

Sawyer 

Grand  Portage. 


Ray  R.  Parrett. 


Dr.  Carl  B.  Boyd. 
Cbas.  T.  (^geshall. 
Loson  L.  Odie. 


Edgar  K.  Miller. 
Jesse  B.  MortsolL 
Jas.  E.  JenkinSf 

Paul  T.  Hoffman. 


Walter  W.  McConih«i 


F.  M.  Conser. 

H.  E.  Wadsworth. 


Frank  A.  Virtue. 

Ed.  E.  McKoan. 
Axel  Johnson. 

M.  D.  Colgrova. 

H.  H.  Miller. 

Dr.  Jacob  Brcid. 
Dr.  R.  L.  RusselL 


Hervcy  B.  Pcairs. 
Leo  S.  Bonnin. 


Dr.  R.  S.  Buckland. 


R.  A.  Cochran. 


Chas.  H.  Allendcr. 
Geo.  W.  Cross. 


M.  D.  Archiquetta. 
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Name  of  school. 


P.  O.  addreas. 


Superintendtat. 


MINNESOTA— cent  inued. 


►n;bdg.). 


slon).. 
j'.V.'.'. 


mission). 

MONTVNA. 


c(day). 
ion).... 


ry  Soc). 


1).. 


ission). 


NEBRASKA. 


Cenoa  (nonrMenration;  bdg.) 

fiantee  superintendency. 

Santee  Normal  Training  School  (Cong.) . 


Winnebago  superintendency 

St.  Augustine  (Catholic  mission) . 

Winnebago  If  ission  (bdg.) 

All  Saints'  Mission  (day) 


Carson  (nonreser\'atlon;  bdg.). 

Fallon  superintendency 

FaUon(day). 


Loveloclcs  (day). . . . 
(day). 


Fort  McDermitt  (d 
Moapa  River  (day).. 

Nevada  (bdg.) 

Walker  River  (day) 

Western  Shoshone  superintendency. 
Schools  Nos.  1  and  2  (day) 


VKW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque  (nonreservation;  bdg.)., 

Jicarilla  (bdg.) 

Mescalero  (bdg.) 

Pueblo  Bonito  superintendency 

Pueblo  Bonito  (bdg.) 

riDedato(dAy) 


Ouigum 

Nett  Lake.. 
Pipestone.. 


Red  Lake 

....do 

Ponemah 

Red  Lake 

Tower 

White  Earth. 

....do 

....do , 

....do , 

Ponsford , 

While  Karth. 

...do 

....do , 


H.  K.  Meyvr. 
Nick  CooD«-. 
Frank  T.  Mann. 

Walter  F.  Dickens. 


HoiryA.  Edsalt 
John  H.  EUntoo. 


Browning 

do 

do 

Family 

Browniiig 

Crow  Agency.. 

do 

Pryor 


Lod|egrass.. 

StrXavieV.'.* 

Wyola 

Dixon 

St.  Ignatius. 

Uarlem 

do 

Lodge  Pole.. 
St.  Paul's... 

Poplar 

....do 

Culbertson . . 
Brockton.... 

Fraser 

Wolf  Point.. 
Lamedeer... 

do 

do 

Bimey 

Ashland 


Genoa , 

(IT  nder  Sisseton  super- 
intendency.) 
Winnebago , 


Winnebago.. 
..do k.. 


Stewart 

Fallon 

do 

liOvelocks. . . 
McDermitt.. 
Las  Vegas... 

Nixon 

Schurt 


Owyhee.. 


Albuquerque.. 

Dulce 

Mescalero 

Crownpoint... 

....do:. 

...do 


Harry  C.  Poww. 


Calvin  H.  Aabar/. 


Theodore  Sharp. 
Alfred  H.  Symons. 

Eugene  D.  Mosamna. 
J.  A.  Buaiio. 


Sam  B.  Davis. 


C.  D.  MunnM. 


Jas.  B.  Royoe. 
Harry  M.  Carter. 


F.  a:  Swayne. 
Dr.  L.  B.  Sandall. 
Jos.  D.  OUv«r. 
Robt.  E.  Burria. 

H.  D.  Lawsha. 


Reuben  Parry. 
C.  B.  Farras. 
Wm.  A.  Ljriit 
Sanal.  F.  SUdMC. 
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Name  of  school. 


NEW  Msxico— continued. 


Pueblo  superintendeocy  (day). 

Albaqoerdue 

Aoosut*  (day) 

Encinal  (day) 


Isleta  (day) . . . 

Iiaffuna(aay) 

Mccarty's 

McsitaCdav) 

rigoate  (day).... 

Pan^(day) 

Sctfi  Felipe  (day). 
Beama  (day) . 


Beraaliilo  (CathoUe  mission)  (day) 

SantA  Fe: 

CodiiU  (dav)..^ 

Jexnea(aay) 

Picarl8(day) 

San  Ddefdoso  (day) 

San  Joan  (day) 

Santa  Clara  (day) 

Santa  Domingo  (day) 

81a  (day) 

TaoB  (day) 

St.  Catberiae's  Mission  (CathoUc)  (day). 
Ban  Jnan  soperintcndracy. 

San  Juan  (Ms.) 

TQMUeoa(Mf.) 

Santa  Ft  (nonreservatioo;  bdg.) 

Znnisaperlntandency 

ZonKbdgJ 

Christian  Reformed  Mission 

Zuni(day) 


NOBTH  CASOLINA. 


Cherokee  superin  tendency. . 

Cherokee  (bdg.) 

BiKCdve(day) 

Birdtovrn  (day) 

Little  Snowbird  (day).. 
Snowbird  Gap  (day) . . . 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck  (nonroservatkm.  bdc.) . 
Fort  Bertbold  superintendency . . 
Sdiool  No.  1  (day) 


School  No.  2  (day). 
School  No.  3  (day). 


Fort  Berthold(OttboUcmissk>n) 

CoQgresational  (Congregatiooal  mission) . 

FortTott«n(bdj.) 

Standing  Rock  superintendonry. 

8tandiiurRock(bdf.) 

MarttoKeneHbdgl 

BaUhead(day>. 

CannoQ  Ball  (day) 

Grand  River  (day) 

Little  Oak  Creek  (day) 

Porcupine  (day) 

St.  EUzabath's(  Episcopal  misston) 

Standing  Rock  Misskm. 

Turtle  Mountain  superintendency 

Schools  No8. 1  to  4,  inchisivc  (day) 

School  No.  5  (day) 

Wahpeton  (nonreservatkm,  bdg.) 


OKLAnOMA. 


Cantonment  (bdg.) 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  superintendency. 

Cheyenoa  and  Arapaho  (bdg.) 

Chik»coo(noare0ervatioii,bdg.) 

Kiowa  wpariateadency 

Anadarko(bdg.). 


Ft.SiU(bdg.).... 
Rainy  Motmuin  (bdg.). 
Riverrtlt(bdg.)..rr:... 
ssuperiotettdiBKy. 


Osaga  super! 

Bt/Louis's  (ditholic  mission) . 


P.  O.  address. 


Albuquerque.. 

Acomita 

Cubero 

Lsleta 

Laguna 

Acomita 

Laguna 

do 

CasaBIanca... 

Algodones 

Scama 

Bcmalillo 


Pcna  Blanca. 

Jemes 

Penasco 

Buckman 

Chamita 

Espanola. 

Domingo 

Sandoval 

Taos 


Otoe  (bdg.)... 

Pawnee  (bdg.). 


Shiprock... 

Crosier 

Santa  Fe. . 
Blockrock.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do 


Cherokee 

do 

Stonery 

Cherokee 

Andrews 

RohbinsvUle. 


BUmarck 

ElTiowoods 

Armstrong 

Independence. 
SheilCrock.... 

Elbowoods 

do.. 


Fort  Tolten. 


Superintendent. 


I*.  T.  Longergan. 


Fort  Yates 

do 

Bullhead 

Fort  Rice 

Little  Eagle,  9.  D. 

do 

Shields 

Wakpala,S.  D 

Agency 

Belcourt 

do 

Dunseith 

Wahpeton 


Cantonment.. 


Concho 

Chitooco.... 
Anadarko.. 

do 

Lawton.... 

Goietio 

Anadarko. . 
Pawhuska. 

do. 

do 

Otoe 

Pawnee — 


Evan  W.  Estep. 

Jno.  D.  De  Unit. 
Robt.  J.  Baumao. 


Jas.  E.  Henderson. 


R.  L  Thomnson. 
E.  W.  Jernark. 


.  A.  M.  Young. 


Jas.  B.  Kitch. 


R.  C.  Craige. 
P.  Carter. 

R.  E.  L.  Daniel. 

W.  W.  Scott. 
O.  H.  LippB. 
C.  V.  Stincfaecuoi. 

J.  Geo.  Wrighl. 


Geo,  \.  Hoya. 
Thos.  Ferris. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIEECTOBY,  1^18-19, 


Name  of  school. 


P.  O.  address. 


Superintendent. 


OKLAHOMA— continued. 


Ponca  (bdg.). 

Red  Moon  (Seger  Supt.)  (day). 


8eger(bdg.)., 

Beneca  superin  tendency 

Seneca  (bdg.) 

St.  Mary's  (CSathoIic  mission) 

Shawnee  superintendency 

Shawnee  (bdg.) 

Sacred  Heart  (st.  Benedict's)  (Catholic  mission) . 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Mary's)  (Catholic  mission) 

Five  CivUiied  Tribes. 
Cherokee  Nation: 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School  (bdg.) — 
Creek  Nation: 
£uchoe(bdg.).. 


Whiteagle 

Hammon 

Colony 

Wyandotte 

do 

Baxter  Springs,  Kans. 

R.F.D.No.2. 
Shawnee 


Sacred  Heart.. 
do 


ParkHiU. 


£u£aula(bdg.). 
g.). 


Nuyaka  (bdg. 
Chickasaw  Nation: 

Collins  (bldg.  burned  May  9, 1916;  abolished  Oct. 
12, 1917.) 

El  Meta  Bond  College  (private) 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Armstrong  Male  Academy  (bdg.) 


Jones  Male  Academy  (bdg.). 
Tuskahoma  Academy  (bag.) 

Wheelock  Academy  (bdg.) 

Old  Qoodland  (nondenominational). 


St.  Agnes  Mission  (Catholic) . 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Nation: 

Murray  School  of  Agriculture  (private). ..».,. 

Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College  (mission) 

St.  Agnes  Academy  (Catholic- (mission) 

St.  Elizabeth's  (Catholic  mission) . , 

St.  Joseph's  (Catholic  mission) 

Seminole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  (bdg.) 


Klamath  superintendency. . 
Klariiathrbdg.). 


Modoc  Point  (day) 

Schools  Nos.  2  and  3  (day) 
Balem  (nonreservation,  bdg.).. 


Umiitilla  superintendency. . 

St.  Andrew's  ( Kate  Drexel)  (CTatholic  mission). 
Warm  Springs  superintendency 

Warm  Springs  (bdg.) 

Simnasho  (day) 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Cheyenne  River  superintendency 

Cheyenne  River  (bdg.) ^. 

Crow  Creek  superintendency 

Crow  Creek  (bdg.) 

Immaculate  Conception  ( Catholic) 

Flandreau  (nonreservation,  bdg.) 

Lower  Brule  (bdg. ) 

Pierre  (nonreservation,  bdg.) 

Pino  R Idge  superintendency » 

Pine  Ridge  (bde.) 

Holy  Rosary  (Catholic  mission) 

Schools  Nos.  1, 4, 5,  ft.  7, 9  to  30,  inclusive  (day) . 

Rapid  City  (nonreservation,  bdg.) 

Rosebud  superintendency  * 

Rosebua  (bdg.) 

St.  Mary's  (mission  bdg. ;  Episcopal) 

St.  Francis  (mission  bdg.;  Catholic) 

White  Lake  (day) 

White  Thunder  (not  in  operation,  abolished)... 

Wood  (day) 

St.  Mary's  (Episcopal  mission) 

St.  Francis's  (Catholic  mission) 

Slsseton  (bdg.) 

Bpringaeld  (nonreservation;  bdg.) 

Yankion  (bdg.) 


Sapulpa.. 
Eufiaula. . 
Nuyaka.. 


Minco. 


Academy. .. 
Hartshome.. 
Tuskahoma. 
Millerton.... 

Hugo 

Antlers 


Tishomingo 
School). 

Durant 

Ardmore 

Puroell 

Chickasha... 

Seminole 


(State 


Klamath  Agency. . . . 

do 

....do 

Beatty,  via  Agency. 

ChemaMra 

Pendleton. 

Pendleton 

Warm  Springs 

do 

Simnasho 


Clieyenne  Agency. 


Crow  Creek . 


Stephan 

Flandreau 

Lower  Brule  . 

Pierre 

Pine  Ridge... 


Rapid  City 

Rosebud 


Rosebud. 


Mission. 

Spring  C^reek  district. 

Sisseton 

Springfield 

Wagner 


Chms;fS.  Norton. 

Jesse  W.  Smith. 
Carl  F.  Mayer. 


Ira  C.  Deaver* 


H.  H.  Ransom. 

C.  L.  Batson. 
Mrs.  O.  C.  Melton. 
Jack  Brown. 


E.  A.  Porter. 
H.  P.  Warren. 
Wm.  D.  DflbedL 
M.  R.  Foreman. 


E.  SwengeL 


J.  M.  Johnson. 


farwoodHall. 
.  L.  Swartzlandcr. 

O.  L.  Babcock. 


J.  H.  McGregor. 
H.  P.  Marble. 


C.  F.  Pelrce. 
E.  M.  Garber. 
C.  J.  Crandall. 
H.  M.  TidwelL 


J.  F.  House. 
C.  C.  Covey. 


J.  L.  Suffeoool. 
Mis8M.V.Oaithtf. 
A.  W.  Leech. 


I  See  Supp.  No.  1. 


«Supp.  No.  2, 
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Name  of  school. 


P.  O.  addreas. 


Superintendent 


Goshute  (not  in  operation) . 

8liivwit8  (day) 

Uintah  (bdg.) 


WASHINGTON. 


Behoof  No.  1  (day) 
School  No.  3  (day) 

School  No.  4  (day) 

School  No.9 

Sacred  Heart  (OatboUo  mission). . 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission) 

Cushman  superinteadenoy 

Cushman (nonreservation;  bdg.). 
Cbehalis(daT).. 


Jamestown  (day) 

Port  (Gamble  (mty) 

St.  Qeorge's  (Catholic  mission) . 
Neah  Bay  superintendency 

NeahBay(day).. 

Quileute(da  "^ 
Spokane  superin 

School  No.  1 


Quikute  (day) 

intendency. 

.l(day}.... 
8iAioolNo.2(day).... 
MioolNo.8(day).. 
Qden^ 


Tahtdahso] 


Mdahsoperint 
Tah<MTda: 


itendency. 


,(d*y)-. 

liv 


Qoeets  River  (day). . . 
Tulaltp  snperintendency . 
Tu]alip(bdg.).. 


I.ninmi(dav)...... 


Swinomiah 
Yakima  (bdg.) 


Hayward  snperintendency 

Uajrward (nonresenration,  bdg.) . 

Lac  Coorte  Oreille  (day) 

Kefibenasaperiotendency 

Kediena  (bdg.) ^ 

Neopit(day) 

St.  Joseph's  (Catholic  mission) ... 

St.  Antbonrs  (Catholic  mission). 

Lac  da  Flambeau  (bdg.) 

La  Pointe  superintendency 

Odanah  Mission  (Catholic) 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission) 

Oneida  superintendency 


Oneida  (bdg.). 

Adventist  Mission 

Hobart  Mission  (Episcopal) 
Bed  Cliff  superintendency 


RedClifl(day) 

Baytteld  (Holy  Family}  (Catholic  mission). 


Tomah  (nonreservation;  bdg.) . 


WTOMINQ. 


Bhfttbone  superintendency 

Shoshone  (bdg.) 

Arapaho  (day) 

St.  Stephen's  (Catholic  mission). 


Ibapah 

Santa  CUara.... 
Fort  Duchesne. 


Nespelem . 

Ckuttda 

Nespelem. 

Daisy 

Keller 


Tacoma 

....do 

....do 

Dungeness 

Port  Gamble  . 

Tacoma , 

Neah  Bay 

do......... 

Mora , 

Wellplnit 

MUcs 

Wellptnit 

Ford 

Taholah , 

do 

do 

Tulalip 

do , 

Marietta 

La  Conner.... 
FortSlmcoe... 


Hayward . 

do 

Reserve... 
Keshena . . 
do.. 


Neopit 

Kesnena 

Neopit 

Lacdu  Flambeau. 

Ashland. 

Odanah 

....do. 

Oneida 

do 

.....do 

do 

Bayfield,  Wis 

do 

do 

Tomah 


Shoshone  (Episcopal  mission).  .  

St.  Michael's  (mission  bdg.;  Protestant  Episcopal) . 


Fort  Washakie.. 

do , 

do 

St.  Stephen's... 
Wind  River 


Amos  R.  Frank. 
O.  Humbargar. 
A.  H.  Kneale. 


Fred  C.  Morgan. 

E.  H.  Hammond. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Woods. 
O.  C.  Upchurch. 

Dr.  O.  O.  Benson. 
Dr.  C.  M.  Buchanaa 

Don  M.  Carr. 

H.  J.  McQuigg. 
E.A.Allen. 


J.  W.  Balmer. 
P.  8.  Everest. 


Jos.  C.  Hart. 

John  W.  Dady.>^ 
L.  M.  Compton. 

E.  A.  Hutchinson. 


Note.— In  the  foregoing  list,  "day'!  indicates  %day  school  and  '^bdg."  a  boarding  school. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  l»18-ld. 
SirpPLEMENT  No.  I.— PINE  RIDGE  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


No.l.. 
No.  4.. 
No.  5.. 
No.«.- 
No.7.. 
No.  9.. 
No.  10. 
No.  12. 
No.  13. 
No.U. 
No.  15 


No.  Itt.. 
No.  17., 
No.  IS.. 
No.  19., 
No.  20., 
No.  21 . . 
No.  22.. 
No.2:?. 
No.  24., 
No.  2.7. 
No.  26. 
No.  27. 
No.  28. 
No.  29. 
No.  30. 


Agency. 

10  miles  north  of  agency  on  White  Clav  Creek. 

20  miles  northwest  of  agency  mouth  of  Whit«  Clay  Crook. 

25  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  White  River. 

13  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

18  miles  north-northeast  oragency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

22  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

32  miles  north  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Cr«ek. 

35  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

52  mites  east  of  agency  on  Lake  Creek. 

30  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

25  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

40  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  American  Horse  Creek. 
. '  45  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Medicine  Root  Creek. 
.  I  40  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Little  Wound  Creek. 
.  45  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  No  Flesh  Creek. 
.  I  50  miles  eastnortheast  of  agency  on  Com  Creek. 
. '  65  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Bear  Creek. 
.  I  60  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Potato  Creek. 
. '  80  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Lone  Tree  Creek. 
. !  15  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  White  Clay  Crc«k. 
.   30  miles  north  of  agency  on  White  River. 
.  6  mites  north  of  agency  on  White  Clay  Creek. 
. !  5  miles  east  of  agency  on  Wolf  Creek. 

50  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Medicine  Root  Creek. 

On  Porcupine  Creek. 


SUPPLEMENT  NO.  2.— ROSEBUD  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Blackpipe 

Com(:reek 

Cut  Moat 

Ho  DogxCAmp... 

Ironwood 

Little  Oows 

MilksCAmp 

Oak  Creek 

Pine  Creek 

Rod  Leaf 

Rosebud  Day 

Spring  Creek 

Upper  Cut  Meat... 
Whirlwind  Soldier. 

White  Lake 

Wood 


30  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  Blackpipe  Creek. 

37  mites  northwest  of  agency  at  junctkm  of  Blackpipe  and  Com  Oreefc. 

13  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Cut  Meat  Creek. 

18  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  branch  of  Cut  Meat  Greek. 

8  mites  west  of  agency. 

40  miles  northeast  of  agency:  60  miles  north  Valentine,  Nebr.:  75  mil«« 

southwest  Chamberlain,  8.  Dak. 
100  miles  east  of  agency  on  Ponca  Creek. 
30  mites  northeast  of  agency:  45  miles  north  of  Vaientine,  Nebr. 
28  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Little  White  River. 
25  miles  northwest  of  agency. 
At  agency. 

17  miles  southwest  of  agency. 
16  mites  northwest  of  agency  on  Cut  Meat  Creek. 
55  mites  northeast  of  agency  on  Oak  Creek,  4  oUtes  south  of  Wbiie  RIvor. 
I.ake  Vtew,  8.  Dak. 
35  miles  northeast  of  agency. 


3.  Columbia  InHtitutlon  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C,  Percival  Hall,  pre.iident. 

4.  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  Stephen  M.  Newman,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  president. 

5.  Territory  of  Hawaii.    (See  pages  36,  VJ,  122,  191.) 

6.  Territory  of  Alaska.    (See  pages  35,  40,  43,  190.) 

VI. — Department  of  Agriculture:  Educational  AcrrviTrBJi. 

Through  the  States  Relations  Service  ( A.  C.  True,  director)  affiliates  with  the  State  agricultural  coHeges 
and  experiment  stations,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  granting  funds  to  these  institutions  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  cooperative  exten^on  work  In  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  in  canrying 
out  the  provisions  of  acts  of  Congress  making  appr<^ations  to  this  department  for  fenners'  cooperati\-o 
demonstration  work,  Inx'estigations  relating  to  agricultural  schools,, formers'  institutes,  and  homeeeonomica 
and  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  .\laska,  Hawaii,  Port-o  Rico,  and  Guam. 

VII. — Bepartmext  op  Labor:  Educational  Activities. 

A.  Bureau  of  Naturalixation,  Richard  K.  Campbell,  commissioner;  Raymond  F.  Crist,  deputy  com- 
missioner. Cooperates  with  public  schools  in  the  education  of  immigrant  adults.  The  public  schools  in 
1,7,"»4  communities  have  so  far  "cast  their  lot  with  the  bureau  in  a  national  cititcnship-buitding  under 
taking." 

H.  Information  and  Education  Service.  (.Vets  largely  as  a  means  for  circulating  patriotic  propaganda 
in  connect  ion  with  the  Labor  Department  acti\ities,  and  more  specifically,  the  U.S.  Employment  Sennc« 
program): 

( 1 )  Education  work.    Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  in  charge  of  critical  .^rvcy  of  all  publicity  work  of  division. 

(2)  Industrial  plants.    F.  M.  Hawley,  in  charge  of  inspirational  work  In  industrial  plants. 

(3)  Periodicals.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Taylor,  in  charge  of  providing  newspapers  and  nwgaiines  wiih  featur* 
stories  and  otbar  literature  in  regard  to  war  labor  aotivitiea. 
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(4)  Speakers'  Service:  (a)  To  send  speakers  into  the  field  provided  with  literature  and  speeches  and 
Ceneral  information  for  presentation  to  the  public  through  public  halls,  theaters,  etc.  (b)  Movies  and 
correspondence,  (c)  To  advertise  all  United  States  Employment  Service  activities,  by  moans  of  inspira- 
tional posters,  etc. 

C.  Training  and  dilution  service,  Charles  T.  Clayton,  chief  (established  to  meet  the  needs  created  hy 
inducting  untrained  workers  into  factories  requiring  specially  trained  persons).  Its  purposed  are:  (I)  To 
ascertain  the  best  methods  uaicd  in  various  plants  and  industrial  establliihments  for  training  workers  to  do 
specific  work;  (2)  to  ascertain  needs  for  such  training  of  workers;  (3)  to  provide  information  on  thin 
subject  to  the  varioa<r  plants,  industrial  establishments,  and  employees;  (4)  to  promote  such  training 
wherever  it  is  necesMry  or  desirable;  (5)  to  inspect  operation  of  such  training  and  report  thereon;  ((i)  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Emplo^nnent  Service  in  all  of  this  work;  (7)  to  take  up  problem  o( 
diUition  if  necessary;  f.  e. ,  to  reorganize  work  so  that  a  large  port  formerly  handled  by  skilled  workmen  may 
be  handled  by  unskUlcd  workmen. 

VIII. — Independent  Establishme.nts:  Editcational  AcTivrriEs. 

1.  Library  of  Congress,  Herbert  Pntnam,  librarian.  (While  net  a  lendkiR  library,  biit  primarily  and 
e«entially  a  reference  library,  the  Library  of  Ooogress  maintains  an  inter-library  loan  system,  by  wMoh 
speeialserTioe  is  rendered  to  scholarship  by  the  lending  of  books  to  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  InveHtigaton 
eoenfed  in  seriotu  research.)  • 

3.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Charles  D.  Wak»tt,  secretary: 

(«)  United  SUtes  National  Museum  (including  the  National  Gallery  of  Art),  Richard  Rathbun,  assistant 
seeretary  ia  charge);  {b)  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  J.  Walter  Kewkes,  chief;  (r)  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  president;  (d)  National  Research  Council,  George  E.  Hale,  chairman; 
(c)  American  Historical  Association. 

3.  The  Panama  Canal.    (See  p.  35.) 

4.  CXril  Service  Commission. 

5.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education:  i  Members— David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agricultural 
efaalrman;  William  C.  Redfiekl,  Secretary  of  Conuneroe;  WUliam  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor;  P.  P. 
Claxtmi,  Commissioner  of  Edncation;  James  P.  Munroe,  vice  chalroun;  Charles  A.  Greathouse;  Arthur 
£.  Hokier.  , 

Executive  staff— C.  .K.  Prasser,  director;  Layton  S.  Hawkins,  chief  of  the  vocational  education  division; 
Claries  H.  Winslow,  chief  of  the  research  division;  T.  B.  ICidner,  acting  chief  of  the  rehabiliUtion  divi- 
sion;  Lewis  H.  Carris,  assistant  director  (br  industrial  education;  Josephine  T.  Berry,  assistant  director 
for  home  economics  education;  F.  (i.  Nichols,  assistant  director  for  commercial  education;  W.  G.  Ilumrool, 
assistant  director  for  agricultural  education;  E.  Joseph  Aronoff,  secretary;  C.  £.  Alden,  chief  clerk;  H.  F. 
Dolan,  disbursing  officer;  D.  J.  Richardson,  legal  adviser. 

Washington  office— 601  E  Street  NW. 

Regional  offices— New  York  aty,  room  915,  145  West  Forty-fifth  Street;  Atlante,  Ga.,  1337  Candler 
Building;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1012  Merchants  Bank  Building;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  31G  Grand  Avenue  Templa 
Building;  San  Francisco,  C^.,  546  Monadnook  Building. 

6.  Council  of  National  Defense:  Committee  on  Labor:  Welfare  Work  Committee:  (1)  Industrial  safety 
(studying  accident  prevention,  etc.);  L.  R.  Palmer,  chairman.  (2)  Sanitation  (covering  a  wide  field  oC 
activities  in  shop,  industrial  committees  and  public).  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Evans,  chairman.  (3)  Industrial  train- 
ing for  the  war  emergency  (studying  advisability  and  methods  of  training  for  unskilled  workers.  Work- 
ing with  but  not  supplanted  by  Training  and  DiluUon  Service  of  Department  of  Labor.  See  under  Vesti- 
bnle  schools).  (4)  Recreation  (studying  need  for  and  best  methods  of  introducing  recreational  activities 
In  communities,  etc.),  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,  chairman.  (5)  Public  education  in  health  matters  (supple- 
menting work  of  Public  Health  Service;  largely  devoted  to  propaganda  work),  Dr.  A.  H.  Doty,  chairman 
(6)  Standard  guides  for  empfoyers,  A.  Parker  Davis,  chairman. 

Section  on  industrial  training  (or  the  war  emergency  of  the  Committee  on  Welfare  Work,  H.  E.  Milea* 
chairman  of  section . 

Tnhtinf  department  or  ve$iibuie  ichoolt— 
Recording  and  Computing  Machines  Co.,  C.  V.  Carpenter,  C.  P.,  Da3rton,  Ohio. 
Curtiss  Aeri^lane  (Corporation,  J.  W.  Russell,  Director  of  Training,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wright-Martin  Aircraft  (Corporation,  J.  F.  Johnson,  Director  of  Training,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  J.  F.  Johnson,  Director  of  Training,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Ndrdyke  ii  Marmon  (Company,  Charles  Baker,  Director  of  Training,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pa(;kard  Motor  Car  Company,  F.  F.  Beall,  Vice  President,  Detroit,  Mich. 

*  The  Federal  Board  fbr  Vocational  Educatfon  has  been  charged  with  the  responslbiUty  of  reeducating 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  use  the  resources  of  existing  institutions 
and,  90  far  as  practicable,  to  train  men  in  mstitutions  an  near  as  possible  to  their  homes.  The  board  it 
Ksiiited  in  its  work  of  vocational  education  to  beneficiaries  of  the  war  risk  Insurance  act.  Men  are  re- 
ceived far  training  alter  they  are  discharged  from  the  hospitals  and  from  tlie  Army.  As  rapidly  as  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  3ureati  furnishes  names,  the  board  endeavors  to  secure  training  arranfemenis  fbr  thoas 
who  need  education  and  can  profit  by  it. 
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Lincoln  Motor  Company,  J.  M.  Eaton,  Assistant  to  President,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Norton  Grinding  Company,  John  C.  Spence,  Superintendent,  Worcester,  Mass. 

OUlette  Safety  Razor  Company,  Ralph  E.  Thompson,  Factory  Superintendent,  Boston,  ] 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Charles  B.  Cook,  Vtee  President,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ScovUlc  Manufacturing  Company,  Charles  M.  Warner,  Director  of  Training,  Waterbury,  ( 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bullard  Engineering  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  H.  E.  Harris  Engineering  Company,  H.  E.  Harris,  President,  Bridgeport,  C<mn. 

Trego  Motor  Company,  E.  M.  Blxly,  Director  of  Training,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Compsaiy,  L.  0.  Pethick,  Director  of  Training,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Taft-Peirce  Manufacturing  Company,  Charles  K.  Gumey,  Supervisor,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Crompton  &  KnowlesLoom  Works,  H.  E.  Blanchard,  Director  of  Training,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Qiarles  R.  Sturtevant,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

John  Bath  A  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Graton  &  Knight  Company,  F.  W.  Goodrich,  General  Superintendent,  Worooter,  Mass. 

(Note:  The  following  companies  in  Worcester  have  taken  over  for  th^  summer  the  Worcester  Trate 
School  for  the  upgrading  of  their  mechanics:  Morgan  ConstrucUon  Company,  Norton  Grinding  Company, 
Norton  Company,  Leiand  Gifford  Company,  Whitcomb  Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Company.) 
Blanchard  Machine  Company,  W.  W.  Blackman,  Superintendent,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
E.  W.  Bliss  Company  (torpedo  factory),  H.  E.  Blanchard,  Chaimuta  Committee  on  Foremen,  Bioohlji^ 

N.Y. 
Ford  Instrument  C4}mpany,  3.  L.  Smith,  Director  of  Training,  New  York  City. 
Pierce- Arrow  C^>mpany,  Daniel  B.  Webster,  Factory  School  Instructor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
King  Sewing  Machine  Company,  William  D.  Dashner,  Director  of  Training,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Air  Brake  (Company,  George  W.  O.  Poole,  Director  of  Training,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Seneca  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  R.  Smith,  Factory  Manager,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Savage  Arms  Company,  R.  H.  Wallace,  Personnel  Superintendent,  Utlca,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  A.  S.  Carter,  Director  of  Training,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fayette  R.  Plumb  (Inc.),  William  D.  Plumb,  Factory  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hess  Bright  Manufscturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Roberts  Filter  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Eddystone  Plant,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Naval  Aircraft  Factory,  League  Island,  E.  J.  Schoettle,  Director  of  Trainfaig,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Company,  Hog  Island,  E.  W.  Miller,  Director  of  Training;  '. 

dclphia.  Pa. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Company,  Nicholas  P.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Warren  Webster  Company,  Mr.  Fitts,  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
L.  H.  Gilmer  Company,  Mr.  Disston,  Employment  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Burke  Electric  Company,  Gustave  Faure,  Director  of  Training,  Erie,  Pa. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  G.  T.  Fonda,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
J.  G.  Brill  Company,  R.  B.  Liddell,  General  Superintendent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Leeds  &  Northrup  Company,  W.  M.  C.  Klmber,  Vice-President,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
David  Lupton  Sons  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North  American  Motors  Company,  George  Lees,  Secretary  and  Works  Manager,  Pottstown,  Flu 
Standard  Aircraft  Corporation,  Maurice  J.  Sullivan,  Director  of  Training,  Elisabeth,  N.  J. 
Snead  &  Company  Iron  Works,  David  Clark,  Carl  SchuItt,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Spioer  Manufacturing  (Company,  Thomas  C.  Vail,  Superintendent,  Plalnfleld,  N.  J. 
International  Motors  Company,  L.  S.  Ayer,  Factory  Manager,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Woodbury  Bag  and  Loading  Ck>mpany,  H.  J.  Lambom,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Company,  Robert  Barbour,  President,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
American  Bronze  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Lodge  6c  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

( incinnati  Milling  Machine  Company,  Frederick  A.  Geler,  President,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati  Grinder  Company,  Arthur  C.  Hooflnghoff,  Director  of  Training,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati  Planer  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati  Dlckford  Tool  Company,  D.  C.  Klausmeyer,  Director  of  Training,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Oakley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Albert  A.  Thayer,  Treasurer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Buckeye  Twist  Drill  Company,  J.  F.  Meyers,  Superintendent,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Morgan  Engineering  Company,  S.  P.  Hall,  Employment  Manager,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  A.  C.  Lampmon,  Director  of  Training,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Ohmer  Fare  Register  Company,  A.  J.  Haas,  Employment  Manager,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company,  F.  T.  Mackay,  Employment  Manager,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Joseph  6i  Feiss  Company,  May  Thomsen,  Employment  Department,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Hosier  Safe  Company,  P.  O.  Kctte,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Sprague  Electric  Company. 

Rome  Wire  Company,  H.  T.  Dyett,  President,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Ford  Motor  Company,  8.  S.  Marquis,  Director  of  Training,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Long  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Studebaker  Corporation,  F.  A.  Brenner,  Plant  Superintendent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Solvay  Process  Company,  E.  R.  Maurer,  Superintendent  of  Shops,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Codillae  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Morgan  &  Wright  Company,  J.  H.  Mulloy,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  R.  8.  Drummond,  Detroit,  Mich. 

General  Aluminum  A  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  R.  B.  Fleming,  Supervisor  of  Employment,  Detroit,  Mlch« 

Dodge  Brothers,  F.  J.  lleyms,  Works  Manager,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Company,  O.  B.  Duffleld,  Superintendent,  Detroit,  Mich. . 

TimJccn  Detroit  Axle  Company,  W.  L.  McKay,  Factory  Manager,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Steel  Products  Company,  C.  W.  Miller,  General  Manager,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stenotype  Company,  Edward  Schildhauer,  President,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Haskelllte  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  K;  Pritchett,  Purchase  Manager,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Company,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Director  of  Training,  Alma,  Mich. 

Spnrks  Withington  Company,  William  Parker,  Vice-President,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Illinois  Tool  Works,  J.  D,  Sherman,  Factory  Manager,  Chicago,  111.  \ 

TJ nioD  Special  Machines  Company,  H.  B.  Johnson,  Factory  kanager,  Chicago,  111. 

Thoa.  A.  Edisott  Unc.)»  Orange,  N.  J. 

Western  Cartridge  Company,  J.  L.  Donnelly,  Secretary,  East  Alton,  111. 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  F.  B.  Hamerly,  Works  Manager,  Aurora,  IlL 

Diamond  Chain  &  Manutactnring  Company,  L.  W.  Wallace,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

General  Electric  Company,  E.  H.  13ariies,  Superintendent,  Fort  WajTie,  Ind. 

PawUog  Si  Harnischfeger  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ameriom  Optical  Company,  Royal  Parkinson,  Employment  Manager,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Jos.  A.  Home,  Vice  President,  A.  F.  Bardwell,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Gray  &  Davis  (Inc.),  T.  M.  Allen,  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  Boston,  Mass. 

Blaochard  Machine  Company,  Geo.  E.  Hill,  Director  of  Training,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

We»tinghouse  Electric  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carltoo  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Locomobile  Company  of  America,  H.  H.  Edge,  Factory  Manager,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Willys-Morrow  Company,  J.  E.  Morrow,  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mandacd  Farts  Company,  H.  E.  Clay,  Plant  Manager,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

VndervMd  Typewriter  Company,  C.  D.  Rice,  Factory  Manager,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  foUowiBg  f^rms  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  using  the  vestibule  principle  in  special  efforts  at  training 
nnskiltoil  man  in  their  shops:  The  Heald  Machine  Company;  Bradley  Car  Works;  Reed  Prentice  Com- 
pany; Sleeper  &  Hartley  (Inc.);  Rice  Barton  &  Fales. 

National  I^eague  of  Women  Workers:  National  Service  Coiu^e.  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
(Training  course  for  girb'  recreational  work.) 

7.  War  Industries  Board:  Employment  Management  Section,  Captain  Boyd  Fisher,  Director.  War 
Emergency  Courses  In  Emplo3rment  Management,  E.  D.  Jones,  Director  of  Course  Materials. 

The  Government  courses  on  employment  management  are  conducted  under  the  general  guidance  of  a 
Joint  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  various  departments,  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
a  staff  organized  as  the  Employment  Management  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  instruction  is  given  at  leading  educational  and  Industrial  centers  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  coopeniF , 
Uon  with  Institutions  of  higher  education  under  the  auspices  of— 

(1)  Th«  War  Department — Ordnance  Department;  Quartermaster  General;  General  Staff,  Committee 
on  Education;  Adjutant  General's  Office,  Committee  on  Classification.  (2)  The  Navy  Department 
(3)  The  Department  of  Labor— War  Labor  PoUcies  Board;  United  States  Employment  Service;  Woman- 
in-Industry  Service.  (4)  The  War  Industries  Board.  (5)  The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.    (6)  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  cooperation  with: 

a.  Boston— Harvard  University;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Boston  University,  b.  New 
York— Columbia  University;  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  e.  Rochester-University  of  Rochester. 
rf.  Pittsburgh  -Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  e.  Seattle,  Wash.— Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  /.  Berkeley,  Cal.— University  of  California,  g.  Cincinnati— University  of  Cincinnati, 
ft.  Cleveland— Case  School  of  Applied  Science;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

8.  United  States  Shipping  Board— Merchant  Marine. 

-<  I)  Na^sigation  Schools  for  Training  Deck  Officers:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Bradley  Jones,  Instructor;  Coimcil  Chamber,  City  BuUdUig,  Rockland,  Me.,  Capt.  Charles  R.  Magee, 
Instructor;  Council  Chamber,  City  llall,  Portland,  Me.,  Capt.  Frank  A.  Wilson,  Instmctor;  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Capt.  John  Bond,  Instructor;  Seamen's  Church  Institute,  25  South  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  C^pt.  Robert  Huntington,  Instructor;   Utlmak's  Academ>%  &  State  Street,  New  Y^ork,  N.  Y^ 
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Capt.  Fritz  TTttmarlc,  Instructor;  Dickinson  TTigh  School,  Newark  and  Palisade  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J^ 
Capt.  Alfred  B.  Wilson,  Instructor;  Engineering  Building,  Pbiladelpbla,  Pa.,  Samuel  Qoodwin  Barton,  I» 
Btmctor;  Customhouse,  Baltimore,  Md.,J.W.  liBdaa,  Instructor;  Central  Y.M.C.  A.  BuikUng,  Gtanby 
and  Freemason  Streets,  Norfolk,  Va.,  John  H.  Stansbury,  Instructor;  Board  of  Trade  BuHding,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  Niel  Storter,  Instructor;  Conti  and  Royal  Streets,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Capt.  Ernest  E.  Bonnar  Drake, 
Instructor;  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dr.  Sturla  Einarson,  Instructor;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Capt.  Hugo  C.  Frerichs,  Instructor;  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  J.  E. 
Gould,  Instructor;  Federal  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Prof.  Charles  D.  Shane,  Instructor;  Portland  Rail- 
way Light  &  Power  Co.  Building,  First  and  Aider  Streets,  Portland,  Greg.,  Dr.  Arthur  R.  wniiams. 
Instructor,  Federal  Building,  sixth  floor,  Chicago,  Dl.,  Dr.  Oliver  J.  I^ee,  Instructor;  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Petter  G.  Petteison,  Instruetor;  352  Post-OlBce  Buflding,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Donald 
Wise,  Instructor. 

(2)  Engineering  Schools  for  Training  Engineer  Offfcen:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam* 
bridge,  Mass.,  Prof.  Edward  F.  Miller,  Instructor;  Dtokinson  High  School,  Newark  and  Palisade  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  L.  R.  Smith,  Instructor;  Philadelphia  Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Clh&toa  E. 
Shaw,  Instructor;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  W^illlam  J.  Dana,  Instructor;  Pratt  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Samuel  S.  Edmaud,  Instructor;  Seamen's  Church  Institute,  25  South  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Robert  Huntington,  Instructor;  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Prof.  James  M.  Robert,  Instructor;  University  of  California,  Berkcky,  Cal.,  D.  W.  Dickie,  Instructor; 
University  of  WasWngton,  Seattle,  Wash..  Prof.  Henry  D.  Suasallo,  Instructor;  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Prof.  Frederick  H.  Vose,  Instructor;  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicagi^ 
111.,  Prof.  George  F.  Gebhardt,  Instructor. 

(3)  Ingiitutes  for  Purpose  of  Training  Deck  and  Engineer  Crews  for  the  Iferehant  ifarine:  (a)  Training 
ships  In  operation  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Charles  E.  Littlefield,  Receiving  Station,  Sea  Training 
Department,  U.  S.  S.  B.  Recruiting  Service,  172  Border  Street,  East  Boston,  Mass.  S.  S.  Qiliin  Austin, 
8.  S.  Governor  Dingley,  8.  S.  Governor  Cobb.  (6)  Training  ship  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Isaac  N.  Hib- 
berd,  369  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  S.  B.  Iris,  (c)  Training  ships  under  the  supervision  of  William 
J.  Grambs.  860  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  8.  S.  Chippewa,  S.  S.  Iroquois,  (d)  Training  ship  under 
the  supervision  of  Capt.  Irving  L.  Evans,  Room  501,  Marion  Building,  1276  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  3.  S.  Afmouri.  {e)  Training  ship  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Ernest  E.  B.  Drake,  Conti  and 
Royal  Streets,  New  Orieaas,  La.     Mandeville. 

9.  I  iiited  States  Shipping  Board:  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Education  and  Training  Seclioa, 
Louis  E.  Reber,  Director. 

(1)  Shipyards  haling  Training  Departments:^  American  International  Corporation,  Hog  Island,  Phila* 
delphia.  Pa.,  E.  W.  Miller,  Director;  Atlantic  Corporation,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  E.  W.  KempUHi,  Director; 
Baltimore  D.  D.  A.  S.  B.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Thos.  Holston.  Director;  Bay les Shipyards,  (Inc.),  Port  Jef- 
ferson, Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  T.  O.  Hawley,  Director;  Bethlehem  S.  B.  Corporation,  Fore  River,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  O.  H.  Toralin,  Director:  Bethlehem  S.  B.  Corporation,  Harlan  Plant,  Wilmington,  DeL,  G.A.Wom, 
Director;  Bethlehem  S.  B.  Corporation,  Sparrows  Point  Plant,  Baltimore,  Md.,  W.  T.  Butler, ^ Director; 
Chester  S.  B.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  J.  W.  L.  Hale,  Director;  Doullut  Williams,  New  Orleans,  La.,  H.  B.  S<hol- 
fleld.  Director;  Downey  S.  B.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  J.  M.  Carver,  Director;  Federal  S.  B.  Co.,  Hacken- 
sack  River,  N.  J.,  O.  Downs,  Director;  Housatonic  S.  B.  Co.,  Stratford,  Conn.,  C.  D.  Wallach,  Director; 
Jahncke  S.  B.  Corporation.  New  Orleans,  La.,  M.  F.  Chatelller,  Director:  Johnson  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion, Mariners  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  not  appointed;  Manitowoc  8.  B.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Cynis  A.  Casey, 
Director;  Marylaad  S.  B.  Co.,  Sellers  Point,  Md.,  J.  M.  Ferguson,  Director;  McDougall-Duhith  Co..  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  W.  S.  Covey,  Director;  Merchants  S.  B.  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  M.  C.  Miller,  Director;  Merrill-Ste- 
vens S.  B.  Corporation,  Jatk.sonville  Plant,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  C.  W.  Hesch,  Director;  Mobile S.  B.Co.,  Mo- 
bile,  Ala.,  U.  K.  Maitland,  Director!  Moore  S.  B.  Co.,  Oakland,  CaI.,Chas.  Wentwort  Hill,  Director;  New- 
burgh  Shipyards,  (Inc.),  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  W.  S.  Wells,  Director;  Newport  News,  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co..  New- 
port News,  Va.,  W.  B.Ashe,  Director;  Pusey  &  Jones,  New  Jersey  Plant,  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  H.  V.  Mason, 
Director;  Pusey  &  Jones,  Pennsylvania  Plant,  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  H.  V.  Mason,  Director;  Pusey  A-  Jones, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  W.  W.  Spiegelhalter,  Director;  Saginaw  S.  B.  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Standard 
8.  B.  Co.,  Shooters  Island,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  G.  B.  Spencer,  Director;  Staten  Island  S.  B.  Co.,  Port 
Richmond,  N.  Y.,  J.  H.  Davidson,  Director;  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  H.  H.  Tukey, 
Director;  Sun  3.  B.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Wm.  F.  Wright,  Director;  Tampa  S.  B.  &  Engr.  Co..  Tampa,  Fla., 
Max  Kreher,  Director. 

(?)  Shipyards  Having  Instructors*  Training  Centers:*  American  Intcniational  Corporation,  Hc^  Island, 
Philadelphia,  E.  M.  LongAeld,  Director;  American  S.  B.  Co.,  Bruiwwlck  Plant,  Bniaswick,  Oa.,  R.  E. 
ElILs,  Director;  American  S.  B.  Co.,  Detroit  Plant,  Detroit,  Mich.,  (B.  L.  Affleck),*  Director;  Atlantic 


»  A  Training  Department  is  maintained  by  a  shipyard  for  the  teaching  of  .shipyard  crafts  to  green  work- 
men. The  teaching  staff  of  a  Training  Department  is  trained  under  the  supervision  of  the  Educational 
and  Training  Section,  but  is  paid  by  the  shipyard. 

'  Instructor  training  centers  are  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  leaching  skilled  workmen  how  to  Impart 
their  knowledge  to  others,  and  upon  completion  of  their  work  they  become  in«itructor?  in  the  training 
departments  at  their  respective  yards.  The  teaching  staff  of  a  training  center  Is  composed  of  the  regular 
staff  instructors  of  the  Education  and  Training  Section. 

>  Names  of  local  directors  in  parentheses  Indicate  the  men  formerly  In  diarge  of  centers  which  have  noir 
completed  their  work. 
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Corporation.,  Portsmoatb,  K.  H.,  W.  B.  Henry,  Director;  Doullut  WlHIamSr  N«w  Orleans,  La.,  E.  L. 
Baird,  Director,  Downey  S.  B.  Carporatioo,  New  York,  K.  Y.,  (J.  A.  Fisher),  Director;  Federal  S.  B. 
Corporation,  Hackftrataflk  Kiver,  N.  J.,  (W.  A.  Kreider),  Director;  Qrotoa  Iron  Works,  Qroton,  Conn., 
E.  W^.  Beck,  Director;  Craig  S.  B.  Co.,  Long  Beadi,  CaL,  M.  J.  Kane,  Director;  Hankm  D.  D.  Sc  S.  B.  Co., 
Oakland.  Cal.,  F.  W.  Wetmore,  Director;  Housatonic  S^B.  Co.  (Inc.),  Stratford,  Conn.,  (E.  A.  Krauae), 
IMredor;  Liberty  S.  B.  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  A.  F.  Dodge,  Director;  Manitowoc  S.  B.  Co!,  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  D.  E.  Garver,  Director;  MoDougall-Duluth  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  (T.  F.  Fisher),  Director;  Maryland 
8.  B.  Co.,  SoUers  Point,  Baltimore,  Md.,  E.  D.  Dee,  Director;  Merchants  S.  B.  Corporation  Plant,  Bristol, 
Pa.,  C.  A.  Borridge,  Diroctor;  Merrill-Stevens  S.  B.  Corporation  Jack  Plant,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  H.  W. 
Clarke.  Director.  Mobile  S.  B.  Co..  Mobile,  Ala.,  W.  E.  Flske,  Director;  Moore  S.  B.  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
H-  B.  Adams,  Director;  Newport  News  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  (C.  M.  Bennett),  Director; 
Xewburf^  Shipyards  (Inc.),  Newburgh,  N.  Y..  M.  O.  TwidieU,  Director;  Northwest  Steel  Co.,  Portland; 
Oreg.,  Newton  Van  Dalsen,  Director;  Padflc  Coast  8.  B.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  N.  D.  Cook,  Director; 
Pensacola  S.  B.  Ca,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  W.  E.  Flske,  Director;  Shattuck  S.  B.  Corporation,  Plscatauqua 
River,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  (M.  J.  Moriarty),  Director;  Standard  S.  B.  Corporatioo,  Mariners'  Harbor, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  (A.  W.  Dodge),  Director;  Staten  Ishmd  S.  B.  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  Chas. 
R.  Bennett,  Director;  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jay  Flske,  Director;  Sun  S.  B.Ca, 
Chester,  Pa.,  W.  A.  Krieder,  Director;  Tood  S.  B.  &  Constr.  Co.,  Taooraa,  Wash.,  B.  L.  Affleck,  Director; 
Union  Construction  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  F.  W.  Alder,  Director;  Virginia  S.  B.  Co.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  H. 
8.  Uall,  Director;  Western  Pipe  &,  Slecl  Co.,  San  Frandsoo,  Cal.,  P.  D.  Croney,  Director. 

10.  Cnited  States  Geographic  Board,  Andrew  Braid,  chairman. 

11.  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  Charles  Moore,  chairman. 

IX. — PRiNaPAL  State  School  Officees.* 


states  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


Alabama: 

SprightDowoIl 

James  N.  Gunnels.. 

R.  E.  TldweU 

J.  B.  Hobdy. 


J.  L.Sibley... 
.Clark. 


JohnB. 

J.  S.  Thomas.. 

W.  C.  Blasingame 

Alaska: 

Lcister  D.  Henderson 

Arixona:  . 

r.  O.Fiase 

Frank;  Dykes 

I.  CoJodny 

Arkansas: 

J.  L.  B<md 

E.  H.  ShinnJ 

N.  M.  Whaley 

A.  B.  HiU 

J.  A.  Prettson «.*... 

California:  > 

Will  r.  Wood 

M.  G.Hyatt 


State  superintendent  of  education 

Chief  clerk 

Director  of  imtitutes 

Rural-school  agent 

....do 

Secretary  State  board  of  teachers'  examiners . 

High-school  inspector 

do 


Commissioner  of  education 

Slate  superlntenient  of  public  instruction. . 

AssUtant  superinten  lent 

State  director  of  vocaliunal  education 


State  superintendent  of  public  inUniction.. 

Deputy 

Assistant  deputy 

Supervisor  of  secondary  schools 

State  agent,  rural  schools  for  Negroes 


Margaret  Schallenberger 

McNangbt. 
Edwin  R.  Snyder 


Canal  Zone: 

A.  R.  iJknt 

F.  X.  Karrer 

Alice  Alexanier 

Colotado: 

Mrs.  Marr  V.  C.  Bradford . . 

AUce  B.Clark 

Connecticut: 

Cliarles  D.  Hine 

H.  C.  Morrison 

Morton  Snyder 

F.  J.Trinder 

Delav  are: 

A.  R.Spald 

L.  r,  Armstrong 

District  of  Cohxmbia: 

K.  L.  Thurston , 

S.  E.  Kramer , 

R.  C,  Bruce 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent : 

Assistant  superintendent  and  commissioner  of  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Assistant  superintendent  and  commissioner  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Assistant  superintendent  and  commissioner  of 
vocational  and  in  lustnal  education. 


Superintendent  of  schools . 

Supervisor  of  grades 

do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 
Deputy  Stale  superintendent 


Secretary  of  State  board  of  education 

A s.<Ustant  secretary  State  board  of  elucatiun. 

High-school  inspector 

Trade-school  supervisor 


State  commissioner  of  education. . 
State  supervisor  of  agricult  urc 


Superinten.lcnt  of  schools . 
Assistant  superintendent.. 
do 


Montgomery. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
University. 
Auburn. 

Jtmeau. 

Phofnlic. 
Do. 
Do. 

Little  Rock. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Sacramento. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Balboa  Heights 
Do. 
Do. 

Denver. 
Do. 

Hartford. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  Britain. 

Dover. 
Do. 

Washiruton. 
Do. 
Do. 


>  For  other  officers  of  State  vocational  i>oards  see  pp.  U9-172. 
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states  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


Addrws. 


Florida: 

W.N.  Siioats 

U.  L.  Turner 

Shclton  Phillips 

W.  S.  Cawthon 

Goorfuv. 

M  L.  Brittain 

MissC.  S.  Parrish 

F.  E.  I^nl 

J.  O.  Martin 

M.  L.  Duppun 

Joseph  S.  fitcwart 

J.  W.  Stephem 

Goorge  D.  (^dard 

Hawaii: 

IIenr>'  W.  Kinney 

Idalio: 

Ethel  E.  Re<ineld 

Enoch  A.  Br>'an 

Illinais: 

Francis  G.  Blair 

John  Calvin  Hanni 

U.  J.  Hoffman 

W.S.  Booth 

Indiana: 

Horace  Ellis  (Linnaeus  H. 
nines,  after  March  1.5). 

Benjamin  J.  Burris 

Robert  K,  Devricks 

J.  G.  CoIUcott 

Z.M.Smith 

Bertha  I>atta 

Oscar  H.  WilUams 

Fred  Gladden 

Bert  Morgan 

Iowa: 

A.  M.  Deyoe  (P.  E.  McClen- 
nahan,  afier  July  1,  1919) 

F.  I).  Joseph 

H.  r.  Hollin^worth 

M.  R,  Faynim 

J.  A.  Woodruff 

F.  A.  Wekht | 

B.  W.  Ho:irJley ' 

Kansas:  i 

LiKie  Wooster ' 

C.  E.  St.  John t 

^  L.  I>.  Whlttemor© ! 

C.  r.  Brown 

O.  B.  Seyster ' 

Julia  M.  Ston** j 

J.  A.  Shoemaker " 

W.  8.  Scneder 

Kentucky: 

V.  O.  Gilbert 

A.  J.  Jolly 

Paul  F.  Meagher 

M.  F.  Pogue 

McHenry  Rhoads 

J.  y.  (  hapman 

F.  C\  Button 

Lida  E.  Gardner 


Louisiana: 

T.  H.  Harri* 

('.  A.  Ives 

John  M.  Foote 

C.  F.  Trudeau 

I>eo  M.  Fa\TOt 

P.  L.  GUbeau 

John  R.  Conniff 

CleoraC.  Helbinx 

John  E.  I^ombard 

John  Dominique 

Maine: 

Augustus  O.  Thomas. 

G.  W.  Starkey 

Jasiah  W.  Taylor 

H.  A.  Allan 

Florence  M.  Hale 

A.  W.  Gordon 


State  superintenlent  of  public  instruction., 

State  inspector  of  rural  schools 

do 

State  high-school  inspector 


State  superintenicnt  of  schools 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (North  Georgia) . 
State  sui)ervisor  of  rural  schools  (South  Georgia).. 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (Middle  Georgia). 

Rural-^Jiool  agent 

State  high-school  Inspector  (University  of  Georgia) 

State  school  auditor 

Special  supervisor  ( for  Negroes) , 

Superintenient  of  public  instruction 


State  superinten  lent  of  public  instruction. 
Commissioner  of  education 


State  superinten  lent  of  public  instruction 

Hi!»h-school  inspector 

State  supervisor  of  country  an  1  village  scboob. . . 
do 


State  superinten  lent  of  public  instnictlon 

Assistant  superintenient , 

Depu  ty 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

Assistant  in  vocational  education 

High-school  inspector 

Clerk  State  board  of  education 

Clerk  State  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Board 

State  superinten  lent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy 

Chief  clerk 

Inspector  narmal  trainn ,'  in  high  schools 

In  ^rector  rural  an  1  con^lidatcd  schools 

In -ppctor  graded  an i  high  schools 

do 


StAtc  superinten  lent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superinten  ient 

Secretary  State  board  of  education 

High-school  supervisor 

do 

Rural-school  supervisor 

do 

Chief  clerk 

State  superinten  lent  of  public  in struction. 

Assistant  superinten  lent 

Chief  clerk 

School  inspector 

St^ate  supervisor  of  high  schools 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do 

State  organizer  school-improvement  leagues  and 
parent-teacher  associations. 

State  superinten  lent  of  public  education 

High-school  inspector , 

Chief  State  ^ura^school  supervisor , 

Assistant  high-school  inspector , 

State  a^ent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  schools  (State  I'uiversity) 
Chairman  State  teachers'  examining  committee. . . 
State  supervisor  of  home  economics  departments . . 
State  supervisor  of  trade  an  I  in  lustriai  schools. . . . 
State  supervisor  of  pcnmansliip 


Bemardine  Cooncy 


Coon 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Deputy 

Agent  for  secondary  education 

Agent  for  rural  education 

do 

General  agent  for  schools  in  imorganlzed  townships . 

Supervisor  of  practical  arts 

Supervisor  of  Household  arts 


Tallahassee. 
Inverness. 
Willislon. 
Gaines  vlUe. 

Atlanta. 
Do. 
Macon. 
Covlnijton. 
Atlanta. 
Athens. 
Atlanta. 
Milner. 

Honolulu. 

Boise. 
Do. 

Springfield. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

InlianapoUs. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

De^MoioAA. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.; 

DO: 

Topeka: 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Frankfort 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lexington. 
Frankfort. 

Do. 

Do. 


Baton  Roug*. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Natchitoches. 

Augusta. 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gorham. 
Farmington. 
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states  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


Maryland : 

k.  Bates  Stephens 

O.  H.  Reavis 

S.M.  North 

Wm.  J .  Holloway 

J.  W.  Huffington 

H.  F.  Cotterman 

L.  A.  Emerson 

Agnes  Saunders 

William  Burdick 

Isaac  L.  Otis 

Massachusetts: 

Payson  Smith 

Frank  W.  Wright 

Robert  O.  SimaJl 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley.. 

Burr  F.Jones 

Walter  L.  Hamilton  .>  , 

Robert  I.  Bramhall.... 

M.  Norcross  Stratton. . . 

Edward  C.  Baldwin . . . . 
Michigan: 

FredL.  Keoler 

John  M.  Munson 

G.  N.  Otwell 

W.L.Coffey 

Ella  M.Smith 

Minnesota: 

J.  M.  McConnell 

P.O.  Tonning 

G.  M.  Cesander 

E.M.Phillips 

Annie  E.  Shellond 

8.  A.Challman 

R.  B.  MacLe&n 

J.  G.Norby 

E.T.Crltchett 


H.  E.  Flynn 

CO.  Swain 

E.  M:.  PhilUps 

B.  M.Gile 

O.  A.McGarvcy 

Mildred  Weiglcy 

Idississippi: 

W.  >i;iond 

J.  W.  Broom ^ 

J.T.Calhoun.... 

J.C.  Fant 

BuraHilbnn 

F.J.Hubbard 

Missouri: 

Samuel  A .  Baker 

W.  M.  Oakerson 

P.  P.Callaway 

D.W.Clayton 

F.C.Irion 

T.J.Walker 

A.  G.  Capps 

Montana: 

May  Trumper 

L.  R.  Foote 

Adelaide  M.  Ayer 

Charles  M.  Reinoehl... 
Nebraska: 

W.  H.  Clemmons 

J.  A.  Woodard 

Cora  A.  Thompson — 

A.H.  Dixon 

Alice  Florer : 

Nevada: 

W.J.  Hunting. 

Bertha  C.  Knemeyer. . 

James  V.  Comerford . . . 

Chauncey  W.  Smith . . 

George  E.  McCraoken . 

G.  E7  Anderson 

LeslieE.  Bri^bam 

New  Hampshire: 

E.  W.^ttcrfieM 

George  H.  Whitcher.. 

Harriet  L.  H  untress . . . 

James  N.  Priogle 


State  superintendent  of  schools < 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  industrial  education 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  physical  education , 

Supervisor  of  entrance  to  professional  schools. 

State  commissioner  of  education , 

Deputy  commissioner 

do 

Agent  for  high  schools 

Agent  for  elementary  schools 

Agent  for  research 

Agent  for  registration  of  teachers 

Agent  for  industrial  teacher  training  courses. . 
Business  agent 


State  superintendent  of  public  ins  true  lion.. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

do r. 

County  normal  supervisor 


State  superintendent  of  education 

Assistant 

do 

High-school  inspector 

Rural-school  supervisor 

Commissioner  of  school  buildings 

Graded-school  inspector 

Assistant  iaspec  tor 

Dire?tor  teachers'  employment  bureau  and  secre- 
tary of  teachers' retirement  fund. 

Supervisor  teachers'  training  departments 

Rural-school  commissioner 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industrial  training 

Supervisor  of  home  economics  training 


State  superintendent  of  public  education 

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  education. . 

State  supervisor  rural  schools 

BUgh-senool  inspector 

State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools 

Director  of  secondary  agricultural  education.., 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Chicfclerk 

Teacher-training  inspector 

High-school  inspector 

do 

Rural-school  inspec  tor 

Statistician 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. , 

Deputy 

Rural-school  inspector 

do 


State  sui)erlntendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. .. 
Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Normal-training  Inspector 

Rural-school  Inspec  tor 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction.... 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

State  director  of  vocational  education. 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  Instruction . 

do 

do 


Baltimore. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Boston. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lansing. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  PauU 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Paul. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Jackson. 

Do. 

Do. 
University, 
Collins. 
Jackson. 

Jefferson  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Helena. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lincoln. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Carson  City. 

Elko. 

Ely. 

Fallon. 

Reno. 

Las  Vegas. 

Carson  ('ity. 

Concord. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  On  leavt  of  absence  with  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
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SUtes  and  offloers. 


Official  dwignation. 


A4ldf«M. 


New  Hampshire— Continued. 

Robert  J.  Mitchell 

F.  M.  Gunn 

John  Bishop 

New  Jersey: 

Calvin  N.  Kendall 

JohnEnright 


Inspector  ohild-labor  service. 

do 

Attendance  officer 


A.B.Meredith 

Zenos  E.Scott 

Wesley  A.  O'Loary. 

New  Mexico: 

J.  Howard  Wagner.. 


John  V.  Conway . 


Ruth  Coleman 

E.D.Smith , 

Cioorge  Lougee 

New  York: 

JohuU.  Finley 

Thomas  E.  Finegan 


Uler. 


State  commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  commissioner  and  in  charge  of  hearings  in 
controversies  and  disputes. 

Assistant  commissioner,  secondary  education 

Assistant  commissioner,  elementary  education . . . , 

Assistant  commissioner,  industrial  education,  in- 
cluding agriculture. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction , 

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction . . . . 

State  director  of  ind  ustr lal  education 

Director  of  vocational  agriculture 

Chief  clerk 


Augustus  S.  Downing.. 


Charles  F.  Whoelock... 

James  I.  Wyer,jr 

John  M.  Clarke 

Hiram  C.  C«se 

James  D.  Sullivan 

William  R.  Watson.... 

George  M.  Wiley 

James  Sullivan 

Frank  U.  Wood 

Frank  B.  Om«rt 

Frank  K.  Walter 

Sherman  Williams 

Alfred  W.  Abrams 

Lewis  A.  Wilson 

North  Carolina: 

J.  Y.  J«)\Ticr 

W.  H.  Pittman 

L.  C.  Broaden 

N.C.  Newbold 

E.  K.  Sams 

N.  W.  Walker 

T.  E.  Browne 

North  Dakota: 

Minnie  Neilson 

Helen  J.  SuHivan 

K.  B.  Macdonald 

E.  R.  Edwards 

Edward  Erictsou 

Ohio: 

F.  B.  Pearson 

Vernon  M.  Rlegcl 

H.  D.  Swy«ort 

C.  E.  Oliver 

E.  F.  Warner 

F.  C.  lAudsittol 

Ot'orgeR.  Twi^ 

Samuel  L.  Eby 

W.  M.  Aiken 

Oklahoma: 

RolwrtH.  Wilson 

E.N.  Colette 

JYed  A.  MeCaijIlcy 

A.  C.  Parsoas 

U.J.  Griffith 

E.  A.  Duke 

W.T.Hunt 

Oregon: 

J.A.Churchill 

E.  F.  Car  lei  on 

Frank  K.  Welles 

N.C.  Marls 

L,  P.  llurrlngton 

Pennsylvania: 

NathmC.  Schaeffor 

R.  McNeal 

Reed  B.  Teitri'^k 

CD.  Koch 

WilUamS.  Taft 

W.  M.  Demsnn 

James  G.  Penlx 

M.  B.  King 

L.U.  Dumis 


State  commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner 
for  elementary  education. 

Assistant  commissiooer  and  director  of  profes- 
sional education. 

A^ssistant  commissioner  for  secondary  education. . . 

Director  of  State  library 

Director  of  science  and  State  museum 

Chief  of  administration  division 

Chief  of  at  tendance  division 

Chief  of  educational  extension  division 

Director  of  examinations  and  Inspections 

Dire  ""tor  of  archives  and  Mstory  division 

Chief  of  school  buildings  and  grounds 

Chief  of  law  division 

Vice  director  of  library  school 

Chief  of  school  libraries  division 

Chief  of  visual  instruction  division 

Director  of  agricultural  and  industrial  e<lucution... 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Chief  clerk 

State  agent  for  rural  schools 

St4ite  a^ent  for  rural  colored  schools 

Supervisor  of  te*jcher  t  raining 

liispo'.tor  of  public  hitjh  schools 

Supervisor  of  vocational  education 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

DoiHity • 

lliijh-school  in.sppctor • 

Stat«  rural-school  inspector 


'  S'lp'^rinton'li'nt  of  public  Instrurlion 

I  A-^si-ilant  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

I  St  itistiriun 

I  11  iiih-school  iiLspec lor 

I do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


!  StjifcsuptTlnfomlcnt  of  pulilic  laslruction. 

.V'^^iAt.uit  sup«»rinUMi<lent 

.V"?ri.'ultural  assistant 

Ilii;hschool  in.^I>(^'l()r 

' do 

Ittir.i!-'!  hool  superv  isor 

Chi.-fcJcrk 


St  itc  suporintondcnt  of  public  Instruction. 

.\^  i^t  iiU  Stale  ■iupcriutrndi'ul 

.    ..ilo ■ 

tmld  worker  in  industrial  (dir> 

....ilo 


<r.\ic  -?iip(>rinlon'1''nt  of  public  iu^tructlon. 
Di'pniy  >ii|>i»riui«"i'I<'ni ■ 


lli;h  >  'h<X)l  iusp-   tor. 

.lo 

....  do 


I)in»  tor  of  in«lu^»ri;U  Muoutioo .. . 
inrt^i  loi  of  agricultural  etiucalion. 


New  ICarkat. 

Newport. 

Concord. 

Treotcdi. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


SanUr^^ 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

AlUany. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

Raleigh. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cliapoi  HIU. 
Raleigh. 

Bi^marcJc 

Do. 

Do. 
James  town. 
Blnmarck. 

Columbia. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Oklahoma. 

l>o. 

Do 
Norman. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oklahoma. 

Salem. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Harrislmrf. 
Do. 
Di 
Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Stata  and  offloers. 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


FfailippiDe  Islands: 
w.  W.  Harqoardt.. 
Lather  B.  Bewley.. 

OamiloOsias 

OarlM.  Moore 


Porto  Rico: 

PaulO.MUler 

Carey  Hickle 

Ward  C.  McCroskey.... 

M.  A.  Dacoiit 

Francisco  Vizoarnmdo . 

Jose  Qomalex  Oinorio.. 

Grace  J.  Ferguson 

P.  J.  McMillan 

A.J.  Sykes 

GeoTgfi  A.  Harriman. . . 

A.  Gonxales  Font 

Rhode  Island: 

Walter  E.  Ran^r 

Emerson  L.  Adams.... 

Charles  Oarroll 

Stephen  8.  Colvln 

Anne  W.  Congdon , 

South  Carolina: 

J.  E.  Swearingian 

W.  A.  Shealy 

J.A.Stoddard 

LnecoOunter 

•    Geo.  D.  Brown 

R.E.Lee 

Verd  Peterson 

Edna  F.  Coith 


J.  H.  Brannon 

South  Dakota: 

Fred  L.  Shaw 

Charles  T.  King 

Tennessee: 

8.  W.fflMsrrill 

A.S.  WiUIams 

J.  B,,Brown 

8.  L.Smith 

Texas: 

Annie  Webb  Blanton. . 

&H.  tnUUey 

E.G.  Gralton 

W.  8.  Fleming 

Julius  F.  McDonald .. . . 

J.  D.  Blackwell 

E.L.White 

L.  T.  Cunningham 

L.  Z.  Tlmmons 

N.J.  Clancy 

Grover  Lewis 

C.  A.  Murray 

C.A.Jay 

W.  8.  Brandenberger... 

Walker  King 

L.  E.Dudley 

0.  A.  Porter 

J.  P.  Bnrk 

Emma  L.  Brown 

Rebecca  Switier 

Utah: 

E.  G.  Gowans 

E.J.  Norttm 

MosiahHall 

Francis  W.  Kirkham... 

1.  B.Bali 

Jean  Cox 

Vermont: 

M.  B.  HUlegas 

aydeM.Hni. 


_     sHart 

W.T.Hodges 

E.E.  Worrell 

Arthur  D.  Wright.. 
Thomas  D.  Eason.. 

8.  P.  Duke 

J.N,  Hilhnan 

J.H.Montgomery. 


Director  of  education 

Assistant  director  of  education 

Second  assistant  director  of  education , 

Superintendent,  Department  of  Mindanao  and 
Sulu. 

Commissioner  of  education 

Assistant  conunissi  oner 

Secretary  of  department : 

General  superintendent « 

General  superintendent  of  Spanish 

Suparvisor  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  manual  arts 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Chief,  division  of  property  and  accounts 

Chief,  division  of  school  board  accounts 

Commissioner  of  public  schools 

Assistant  commissioner 

Secretary 

Inspector  of  high  schools 

Library  visitor 


State  superintendent  of  education 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

State  high-school  inspector 

S  tate  supervisor  of  elementary  rural  schools , 

State  supervisor  of  mi  11  schools 

State  scnool  architect 

State  supervisor  of  agricultural  instruction , 

State  supervisor  of  domestic  science  (Wlnthrop 

College). 
State  supervisor  of  negro  schools 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instniction. 
Deputy  superintendent 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

State  high-school  inspector 

State  elementary-school  inspector 

Stato  rural-school  supervisor 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 

First  assistant  State  superintendent 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

do 

Supervisor  of  public  high  schools 

Director  of  vocational  agriculture 

Division  of  rural  schools 

Rural-school  supervisor 

do 

Statistician 

Auditor 

Certificate  clerk 

Chairman  State  board  of  examiners 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners 

College  examiner  of  State  board  of  examiners.. 

Supervisor  of  public  high  schools 

do 

do 

do 

do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

State  high-school  inspector 

Director  of  vocational  education 

State  supervisor  in  agriculture 

State  supervisor  In  home  economics 


Commissioner  of  education 

State  supervisor  of  junior  high  schools 

State  superintendent  of  public  Instruct  ion 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  schools 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Soporviaor  of  teocher  training 

Executive  secretary  Cooperative  Education  Aaso- 
datlon. 


Manila. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


San  Juan. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Provldenctb 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Columbia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clemson  CoUega. 

Do. 
Rock  Hill. 

Columbia. 

Pierre. 
Do. 

Nashvillo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Austin. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Sail  I.ake  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Montpelior. 
Do. 

Richmond. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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states  and  officers. 

Official  designation. 

Addreos. 

Washington: 

Mrs.  Josephine C.  Preston... 
Arthur  Wilson 

State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 

Olympia. 
Do. 

Assistant  superintendent 

AddieE  Dickinson 

Deputy  superintendent  

Do. 

Edwin  T  witmyer . , 

High-school  inspector . ., 

Seattle. 

Blanche  A.  Nasel 

Rural  assistant 

Olvmpia. 
'  Do. 

Rose  R.  Fowler 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners 

West  Virginia: 

M  P  Shawkev 

State  superintendent  of  free  schools  

Charleston. 

E  E  Knieht     

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Do. 

L  L  Friend 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Do. 

L  J  Hanifan 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

)>o. 

Ofto  E  Hubl»    

Supervisor  of  examinations 

Do. 

J  F  Marsh  

Secretary  of  State  board  of  regents 

Do. 

Wisconsin: 

C.  P.  Cary 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Madi'on. 

(^arter  Alexander 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Do. 

C.  L.  Harper 

Second  asfdstant  State  superintendent 

Do 

O  S  Rice       

Supervisor  of  school  libraries 

Do. 

W.  W.  Theisen 

Supervisor  of  educational  measurements 

Do. 

Cecil  W.  Fleming 

H.  L.Terry 

Assistant  supervisor  of  educational  measurements. 
High-school  supervisor 

Do. 
Do. 

n.  N.  Goddard 

do 

Do. 

T.  W.  Oosling 

....do 

Do. 

A.B.Cook ...:.... 

J.  M.  Dorrans 

Supervisor  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind. . . 
Manual-training  supervisor 

Do. 
Do. 

Geo.  H,  Drewry 

S.  Miles  Thomas 

W.T.Anderson 

A.  A.  Thomson 

Walter  E.  Larson 

Annie  Reynolds 

MaybelleBush 

Amy  Bronsky 

State  school  supervisor 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

..do     

Do. 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools  - 

Do. 

...do     

Do. 

SuDervisor  of  zradcts    

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Helen  Ooodspeed 

Supervisor  of  domestic  science 

Do. 

Ellr^beth  L.  Woods 

Supervisor  of  exceptional  classes 

Do. 

Wyoming: 

Kdith  K  O  Clark 

State  .superintendent  of  public  hvtruction 

Chevenne. 

Thomas  B.  McDonough 

J.  O.  Creaper 

Jennie  G.  McGufTey 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Commissioner  of  education  

Do. 

Chief  of  the  bureau  of  certification 

Do. 

. 

X. — Executive  Ofhcers  of  State  Boards  of  Education.^ 


Officers  of  the  board. 


Pa^t-oflUcc  address. 


Thomas  Rlggs,  jr.,  president . . . 
George  W.  P.  Hunt,  chairman. 
C.  O.  Case,  secretary 


Juneau,  Ala.'^ka. 
Phoenix,  Ariz... 
do 


Other  official  title. 


J.  Tv.  Bond,  chairman ' 

B.  W.  Torreyson,  secretary 

Edward  Hyatt,  secretary 

Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  president i 

Alice  B.  Clark,  secretary ' 

Marcus  H,  Holcomb,  president 

Charle.'*  D.  Hine,  secretary 

CUfford  J.  Scott,  pre'ddent ' 

A .  R.  Spaid.  secretary ' 

Mrs.  Margarita  Spauldlng  Oerry,  act- 1 
Ing  president. 

H.  O  Hine.  secretary 

Sidney  J.  Catts,  president 

W.  X".  Sheats,  secretary 


Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  president 

M.  L.  Brittain,  secretary  and  execu- 
tive. 

Evan  Evans,  president 

J.  A .  Keefer,  secretary 

Horoce  Ellis,  president  (L.  N. 
Hlnes.  after  March  15.) 

W.  W.  Parsons,  secretary , 

1>.  D.  Murphy,  president 

W.  H.  Gem  null,  secretary 

Lizzie  Wofister.  president 

L.  D.  Whittemore,  secretary 


I  ittle  Rock.  Ark... 

Conway,  Ark , 

SafTamento,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

do 

Southington,  Conn. 

Hartford,  Conn , 

Wilmington,  Del... 

Dover,  Del , 

Washington,  D.C.. 


....do 

Tallahassee,  Fla.. 
....do 


.   Governor. 
.!         Do. 

State  .superintendent  of  public  instruo* 
tion. 
Do. 

Superintendent  of  public  ln.ttruction. 

Do. 
Deputy  State  superintendent. 
Governor. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

do 

Grangeville,  Idaho. 
8ho«*hone,  Idaho . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind . . 

Terre  Haute,  Ind... 

Elkader.  Iowa 

De8  Moines,  Iowa.. 

Topeka,  Kans 

do 


State  commissioiMr  of  education. 


Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instmo* 

tion. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  schools. 


Do. 


Do. 


1  Forty-one  States  have  State  boards  of  education,  as  here  Indicated,  inoludlnf  New  York  State  Botrd 
of  Regents. 
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Officers  of  the  board. 


Post-office  address. 


Other  official  title. 


V.  O.  Gill)ert,  chairman., 


E.  L.  Kidd^  president 

T.  H.  Hams,  secretary 

Ttiomas  H.  L«wis,  president. ... 
M.  Bat4ss  Stevens,  secretary — 

Frederick  P.  Fish,  chairman 

Payson  Smith,  executive  ofRcer . 

Frank  Cody,  president 

Fred  L.  Keeler,  secretary 


W.  F.  Bond,  president , 

J.  W.  Power,  secretary 

Famuel  A.  Baker,  pre.'ddent. 
John  L.  Sullivan,  secretary.. 

S.  V.  Stewart,  president 

May  Trumper,  secretary 


Frankfort,  Ky. 


Ruston,  La 

Baton  Kouf;e,  La. 
Westminster,  Md . 
Baltimore,  Md  — 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

Detroit,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich . . . . 


Jackson,  Miss...... 

do 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.. 

do 

Helena,  Mont 

do 


Emmet  D.  Boyle,  pre«'ldent. 
W.  J.  Hunting,  secretary ... 


M.  A.  Rice,  president 

Calvin  N.  Kendall,  se?Tetary . 

W.  E.  Lindsey,  president 

J.  Harold  Wagner,  secretary . 


Carson  City,  Nev.. 
do 


,N.J.! 


Tlinv  T.  Sexton,  chancellor  of  the 

university. 
John  H.  Ftnley,  chief  executive 

T.  W.  Bickett,  president 

J.  Y.  Jojmer,  secretary 


Atlantic  H  ighlandJ 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  Fe,N.  Mex. 
....do 


Palmyra,  N.Y 

Albany,  N.Y 


pre?l 
la,se 


Raleigh,  N.C 

do 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak . 
....do 


K.  B.  Maedonald,  secretary 

Alfred  Vivian,  president '  Columbus,  Ohio. . 

F.  B.  Pearson,  secretary I do 

R.  H.  Wilson,  chairman Oklahoma,  Okla . 


T.  T.  Montgomery,  secretary. . 
Jame?  Wlthsrcom b,  president . 
J.  A.  Churchill,  secretary 


Xathan  C.  Scbaeffw,  president , 

J.  Qeorge  Becht,  executive  secretary 

R.  L.  B<Mckman,  president 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  -secretary 

Richard  I.  Manning,  chairman 

J.  E.  Swearingen,  secretary 

,  P.  L.  Hamed,  president 


6.  W.  Sherrill,  ax  officio  secretary.... 


W.  P.  Hobby,  president 

Annie  Webb  Blanton,  secretary. . 


do 

Salem,  Oreg.. 
do 


Harrlsburg,  Pa., 
.do. 


Newport,  R,  I 

Providence,  R.  I.. 
Columbia,  B.C.... 

do 

Clarksville,  Tenn., 

Nashville,  Tenn . . . 


Austin,  Tex.. 
do 


E.  0.  Oowans,  chairman Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . 

J.  A.  Widtaoe,  secretary 1 do .' 

E.  J.  Norton,  assistant  secretary [ do 

James  Hartnees.  chairman '  Sprtngfleld ,  V t 

Rolk)  0.  Reynolds,  executive  clerk. .    Montpelier,  Vt 

Harris  Hart,  president '  Richmond,  V^a 

William  R.  Smithey,  secretary do 

Mrs.  Josephine.C.  Preston,  president .   Olvmpla,  Wash 

Arthur  Wilson,  acting  secretary ' do 


M.  P.  Shawkey,  president '  Charleston,  W.  Va 

' - —  do 

Madison,  Wis 

....do 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.. 
do , 


J.  F.  Marsh,  secretary..... 

Hennan  Grotophorst,  president . 

F.  8.  Lamb,  secretary 

8.  A.  Huston,  chairman 

J.  0.  Creager,  secretary 


I 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
President  Western  Maryland  College. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education 

State  commissioner  of  education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruo. 

tlon. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
Secretary  of  state. 

State  supermtendent  of  public  schools. 
Secretary  of  state. 
(Jovemor. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 

tion. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 

tlon. 

Slate  commissioner  of  education. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 


President  of  the  univer«>lty  and  State 
commi<<ioner  of  education. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Depijty  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture  (State 
Universltv). 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 
tion. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 

Governor. 

Commissioner  of  public  schools. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  education. 

Prasident  of  State  board  of  industrial 
education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruo* 
tlon. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 

Deputy  superintendent. 


StAte  superintendent   of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Do. 
Assistant  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 


Commissioner  of  education. 
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Executive  ofQcer. 


Post-office  address. 


Name  of  commiaiioB. 


Thomas  If.  Owen,  director., 


Oeorge  B.  Rose,  chalnnan 

MiltOD  J.  Fcrnison,  State  librarian. 
Chalmers  Hadley,  president 


Carrie  M.  Cushing,  librarian  and 
olork. 

C.  D.  Hinp.  chairman 

Earle  D.  WUley.  secretary 

Susie  Crumley,  organizer , 


Mrs.  Marie  M.  Schroiber,  secretary 

Anui  M.  Price,  secretary 

Willium  J.  Hamilton,  secretary  .. 

Julia  A.  Uoi>in9on,  secretary 


Mrs.  Adrian  Greene,  secretary.. 
Fannie  ('.  Rawson,  secretary... 
Honrv  E.  Dunnaclc, secretary.. 
Mn>.  M.  A.  Newell,  secretary . . . 


E.  T>ouisc  Jonc«?,  general  secretary 

and  library  adviser. 
Mrs.  Marv  C.  Spencer,  secretary.., 

Clara  F.  Baldwin,  director , 

Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  secretary...., 


Chariot  le  Templeton,  secretary 

AllKTtus  T.  Dudley,  secretary. . . . 
Henry  ( '.  Buchanjji,  secretary . . . 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr..  director 

William  R.  Watson,  chief  of  dlvi 

sion. 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Blanton,  secretary 
Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Bud  long,  secretary 
John  II.  Newman,  secretary 

Cornelia  Mar\'in,  librarian 


T.  L.  Montgomery, secretary., 
Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary. . 


Julia  C.  Stopkett,  field  librarian.. 

Elizabeth  H.  West,  secretary 

Mary  Iv  Downey,  secretary  anJ 
organizer. 

Ruth  L.  Broun. secretary 

U.  H.  Mc II waine,  librarian 


J.  M.  HItt,  secretary 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary.. 


State  Capitol,  Montgomery, 

Ala, 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Public    Library,    Denver, 

Colo. 
The  Capitol,  Denver,  Colo . , 

Hartford ,  Conn 

State  Library,  Dover,  Del... 
Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta, 

Oa.  - 

Statohouse,  Boise,  Idaho.... 

Springfield,  III 

Statehouse,      Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
SUte  Historical   Building, 

Des  Moines,  lewa. 
Stote  Library.Topeka,  Kans. 

Capitol,  Frankfort,  Ky 

State  Library,  Augusta,  Me , 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Stale  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

State  Library,  Landing.  Mich . 
The  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
202  Washington  St.,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. 
The  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Nebr.. 

Exeter,  N.H.. 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Albany,N.  Y 

do 

Raleigh, N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

State   Library,   Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Supreme    court    building, 

ttalem.  Oreg. 
State  Library,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
Statehouse,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Statehouse,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. . 
State  Library,  Austin,  Tex., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

34  Elm  St.,  Montpelier,  Vt.. 
Slate  Library,  Richmond . . . 

V'a. 
State    Library,    Olympia, 

Wash. 
The  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis.. 


State  department  of  archives  and  his- 
tory, liorary  extension  division. 
Arkanjsas  Ubrary  oommission. 
CaUfomia  State  library. 
State  board  of  Ubrary  oommissioiiefs. 

State  traveling  library  oomraisaioiL 

Connecticut  public  Ubrary  oommlUeii 
State  Ubrary  commiasioa 
Do. 

Do. 
lUinois  library  extension  conunisskm. 
State  public  library  o<Hnmission. 

State  Ubrary  commission. 

Kansas  traveling  libraries  commisstoa. 
Kentucky  Ubrary  commission. 
Maine  library  commission. 
Maryland  pubUc  Ubrary  conunissioiL 


Massachusetts  free  public  Ubrary 

mission. 

State  board  of  library  commissioners. 
State  public  library  oommission. 
Missouri  library  commlssioB. 

State  pubUc  Ubrary  commission. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  library.  , 

Division  of  educational exten.4on,  Uoi- 

ver^ily  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
North  Carolina  Ubrary  commission. 
State  pubUc  Ubrary  commisrion. 
State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

State  library. 

Pennsylvania  free  Ubrary  commissioiL 

State  rommittec  on  Ubrarios,  Rhode  Is- 
land State  education  department. 
State  free  Ubrarv  commission. 
Stateli  brary  ani  historical  commission. 
State  library. 

State  free  pubUc  Ubrary  commission. 

Virginia  SUto  Ubrary. 

State  library  conunission. 
Wisconsin  free  Ubrary  conunission. 


1  Thirty-six  States  have  Ubrary  commissions  as  here  indicated. 
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County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

ALABAMA. 

AutancB     

Mrs.  R.  L.  Faucett,  Prattvilte. 
J.  8.  Lambert,  bay  Uinetta. 
J.  M.  Laird,  Clio. 
R.  C.  Thomas.  Centervilla. 
A.  L.  Head,  Cleveland. 

F.  B.  Haynes,  Union  Springs. 
P.  B.  Pepper,  GeorKiana. 

H .  T.  Persons,  Amuston. 
O.  M.Bamett,  Lafayette. 
John  W.Browdef.Galesville. 
WUlieT.  Bean,Clanton. 
Zac  Rocecs,  Butler. 
J.F.Gllli3,GroveHiU. 
W.T.Harwell^shland. 
O.  B.  Boman,  Hefiin. 
G.C.Bowden,Elba. 
Joe  Walker,  Tuseumbia. 
W.  R.  Bennett,  Red  Level. 
H.H.Klng,KeUyton. 
Chaa.  Baker,  Andalusia. 
T.  A.  Capps,  Luverne. 
Geo.  C.  Meti,  Cullman. 
R.  L.  Marchman,  Pinckard. 

D.  M.  Callaway^Selma. 
J.  M.  Tucker,  Boaz. 

G.  H.  Howard,  Wetumpka. 
R.  E.  Ledbetter.  Brewton. 

E.  P.  Murphyjiadsdcn. 
R.L.  Reaves,  Fayette. 
John  R.  Guin,  Belgreen. 
B.H.Boyd,  Hartford. 

W.  P.  Archibald,  Knoxville. 
W-  C.  Willbum.  Evem-AAn. 

ALABAMA— <J0ntd. 

Houston 

Jackson ............ 

J.  M.  Odom,  Dothaa. 

Jesse  Wheeler,  Scottsboro.        i 

N.  R.  Baker,  Birmingham,       ! 

G.S.Smith,  Vernon. 

D.O.Warren,  Florence. 

C.C.Kerby,Moulton. 

W.Y.Fleming,  Phoenix. 

M.K.Clements,  Athens. 

J.  A .  Coleman.  Haynevilla.       ! 

W.  B.  RileyTTuskegee. 

8.  R.  Butler,  Huntsvilie.           > 

Geo.  M.  Watson,  Linden.          ' 

Baldwin.... 

BartxMr 

Jeflerson 

Bibb 

Lamar 

Blount 

Lauderdale 

BuUock 

Lawrence    

BuU«r         ..... 

Lee 

Calhoun ,. 

Limestone 

Cbftmbeni 

Lowndes 

Macon 

ChcrokM.. >........ 

CbUton 

Madison 

CbocUw 

Marengo 

CUrk€ 

(n»v 

Marion 

Marshall 

J.H.Coucb,Guin. 
E.G.  Creel,  Boaz. 

CtiDurne 

Mobile 

Monroe 

S.S.  Murphy.  Mobile. 

Geo.  A.  Harris,  Monroeville.     ' 

CoflM 

Colbert 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Perry 

W.  F.  Feagin,  Montgomery.     . 
J.  C.  Tidwell,  Albany. 
Chas  C  Johnson  Marion 

Oontf ^fli   . .    , . . . .  X . 

COOflft.       r. 

Oorlacion. 

Pickens 

W.  H.  Storey,  CarroUton.          ' 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Sanders,  Troy. 

Qrv^iw 

Pike,     

OnllBMD 

Randolph 

Russell 

J  N  Word.Wedowee 

,        Dal* 

H  E.  Hutchiason,  Hiirtsboro. 

'        DalkP 

Shelby 

8.   P.  Williamson,   Sterrett- 

D«k«lb 

Rhn«r*    ,     ....... 

St.  Clair 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Geo.  W.  Floyd,  A.shville. 

Ktoamhta 

Sumter 

R.B.Callaway,  Cuba. 
M.  T .  Linder,  Talladega. 

Stowab 

FayeU* 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

J  D  Tvane.Dadeville. 

Franklin 

D.  L.  Smith,  Tuscaloaia. 

Gmfrra       

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox 

T  J.  York,  Jasper. 

Greene 

C  C.  Smith, Chft torn. 

Bale 

0.  C.  Weaver,  Caraden. 

Benry P.  A.McDaniel,  AbbeviDe. 

Wintons   

A.  B.  Curtis,  Double  Springs. 

DKtrict. 

Dlstrit't  superintendents  of 
ediools  for  natives. 

District. 

District  superintendents  of 
schools  for  natives. 

AMIIKA. 

North  we«l  crn  dlst . . 
Wf<tcTndiiit 

Do 

Walter  C.  Shields,  Nome. 

Walter  H.  Johnson,  St.  Mi- 
chael. 

John  H.  Kilbuck  (assistant). 
Akiak. 

ALASKA— COntd. 

upper  Yukon dUt.. 
Southwestern  db^t . . 
Southeastern  dist . . 

FrederlcJc  L.  Forbes,  Tanaiw. 
Arthur  IT.  Miller,  Auchoragtn 
C.  W.  Uawkcsworth,  Juneuu. 

County. 

County  superintendent.       i 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

AS  BONA. 

Apache 

Cochise 

1 

J.  W.  Brown,  St.  Johns.           1 
Elsie  Tales,  Tombstone. 
Lenore  Frances,  Flagstaff. 
Mabry  Crosier,  Globe. 
8.  C.  Ilcywood,  Saflord.            ' 
Jei^io  BilliBgelcy,  Cli/ton.         | 
A.  H.  Fulton,  Phoenix.             ' 
Mrs.  I..  J  Lu88ell,Kin«nan. 
Jo(i«ph  Peterson,  Holbrook. 
Vera  Z.  Shurtz,  Tucson. 
Lola  Le  Baron,  Florence. 
Mrs.    Josephine   Saxon,    No- 

W!cur1  ii*  MUlcr,  PrcM-ott.        [ 
Nora  E.  Marrow,  Yuma.           I 

i 

! 

J.  M.  Hendenon,  jr.,  DeWitt.  | 

Guy  E.  Smith,  Hamburg. »       | 

H.    A.    Goatcher,   Mountahi 

Home.i 
W.  R.  Edwards  Benton vllle. 
J.  0.  Cumutt,  Bellefante.i 

ABKANSAS— COntd. 

Bradley 

Calhoun 

Carroll: 

Eastern  dl.'^t.... 

West  em  d  lit... 

Chicot 

Clark     

E.  W.  McGough,  Warren.i 
G.  J.James,  Hampton. » 

Cocr  nino 

GiJa 

Graham 

<>n*t'nke     

C.  E.  Bennett,  Berryville* 
M.  L.  McCall,  Eureka  Spring'!.! 

D,  T.  Henderson,  Eudora. 

Mnruona 

Mohave 

H.   A.   Woodward,   ArkdfJcl- 

Clay: 

Eastpm  di*^.... 

Western  disi . . . 

Cleburne 

Cleveland 

pliia.* 

Navajo      

lima 

W.  O.  Irbv.  Pif^olt  » 

I'JruJ 

Archie  Ta\lor.  (.'ortiing.* 

Sttiiu  Crux 

Fred  Moore.  Hebcr  Springs. 

T.  11.  Herrv,  RiM^i.> 

Ytvapai 

Vijfna          .    

Columbia 

Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Faulkner 

V.  M.  Hardin,  MrNeiI.« 

W.  A.Tucker,  Plummervilh.t 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkan.'tas 

-Vsbkv 

Oscar  Findley,  Jonwlwro." 
H.  W.  Shaffer,  Van  Buren. 
T.  P.  Johnson,  Earlc. 
S.  R.  Curtw,  Wynne.! 
U.  C.  Barnett   Fordyce.* 

BaxtrV 

Benton 

L.  M.  Gary,  Dumas* 

V.  R.  Morgan,  Wilmar.» 

A.  A.  Pantons,  Jr.,  Mount  Ver- 

Boone  

non.! 

1  County  examiner. 
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County. 


County  superintendent. 


County  superintendent. 


ARKANSAS— COntd. 

Franklin: 

Charleston  dist. 

Orarkdist 

Fulton 

Crarland 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead 

Hot  Spring 

HowEurd 

Independence 

Izard 

Jackson 

JolTcrson 

Johnson 

Ivafayelte 

I.aA^Ten'^o 

Lee 

Lhicoln 

Little  River 

Logan: 

Southern  dist.. 
Northern  dist . 

I^noke. ., 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 

Mteis^ppi 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nevada 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry 

■  Phillips 

PiVe 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

Saline — 

Sc^tt 

Searcy ! 

BelMistian -- 

Sevier 

Sharp: 

Northern  dK 
Southern  dist . . 

St.  Francis 

Stone 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Washington 

White 

WoodnifT: 

Northern  di*<t 
Southern  dist . . 

Yell: 

Hanville  dint 
Dardanelle  diiit. 

CAUFORNIA. 

-M  '.moda 

A I  pin*? , 

Am  i<ior 

Butte 

r  ilaveras 

C  )l!iHa 

CintraCorta 

PelN'orte 


G.  L.  Amos,  Charleston.* 

W.  I.  Ageo,  Oxark.i 

H.  E.  Watson,  Viola.» 

O.  L.  Henderson,  Hot  Springs. 

T.  Nathan  Nail  Sheridan.* 

J.  A.  Walden,  Paragould,  It. 

F.  D,  No.2.» 
J.  J.  Roberts,  Hope,  R.  F.D. 

No.  2.1 
J.  L.  Pratt,  Malvem.i 
A.  L.  Merrell,  Nashville.* 
Sidney  Pickens,  Batesville.* 
W.  E.  Schultz,  Calico  Rock.» 

E.  H.  Bowman.  Newport. 
A.  W.  Ix)we,  Pine  Bluff. 
J.  W.  SalUs,  Clarksville. 
J.  F.  Bright,  LewisvUle.* 

R.  C.  Waldron,  Black  RoGk.» 
L.  N.  Whi teuton,  Marianna. 

F.  E.  Gnunbles.  Star  City.* 

D.  P.  Holmes,  Ashdown.* 

G.  A.  S?ott,  Booneville.» 
W.  H.  Houaer,  Ratcllff.* 
W.  C.  Davis,  Lonoke. 
Troy  Clark,  lluntsvllle,* 
W.  H.  Bryant,  YelMlle.* 
T.  V.  Reld,  Texarkana. 
J.T.Miller,  BlytheviUe. 
W.  H.  Laney,  Clarendon. 
W.  G.  Miller,  Mount  Ida. 
C.  M.  Hirst  J  Fresco  tt.i 
H.  E.  Martm,  Jasper. 

C.  D.  Um-rtead,  Stephens.* 
W.  B.  Loudormllk,  Adona.* 

E.  M.  Pipkin  Jr.,  Helena.* 
T.  A.  Flo vd,  Daisy.* 

H.  B.  Thorn,  Harrlsburg. 
W.  H,  Pige.  Mena.i 
H.  A.  Rushing,  Atkins.* 
J.  C.  Grimn,  Hickory  Plains. 
R.  H.  Parham,  Little  Rock.* 
R.  A.  Mock,  Warm  Springs.* 
W.  H.  Morden,  Alexandria.* 
G.C.  EllK  Waldron.* 
N.  M.  Sutterficld,  Marshall.* 
L.  M.  Rptlwine,  Greenwood. 
J.  G.  Moore,  De  Queen.* 

M.  A.  Kellet,  Willlford.* 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Cave  Cit v.* 
J.  M.  Wilson,  Forrest  Oity.» 
E.  R.  Hlnkle,  Marcella.* 
Perrv  Nelson,  Wesson.* 
O.  111.  Jennings,  Choctaw.* 
W.  F.  Buck,  FayettevlUe. 
J.  W.  Henry,  Searcy. 

W.  N.  Wilkes,  McCrory.* 
C.     C.     Hunnlcutt,     Cotton 
Plant.* 

N.  M.  Campbell.  Gravelly.* 
T.  A.  Wright,  Ceutervllle.* 


Geo.  W.  Frlck,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Bruns,  Sheri- 
dan. Nev. 

Mrs.  Sabra  Greenhalgh,  Jack- 
son. 

Mrs.  Pearle  Rutherford,  Oro- 
vllle. 

Tere'=!a  Rlvara,  San  Andrea.s. 

Perle  Sanderson,  Colusa. 

Wm.  H.  Ilanlon.  Martinet. 

Jos.  M.  Hamilton,  Crescent 
City. 


••  %r»**« 


CALIFORNU— con. 


Eldorado... 

Fresno 

Glenn. 

Humboldt . 
Imperial... 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake'. . 
Lassen 
Los  Angeles. 

Madera 

Marin 

Maripoea.... 
Mendocino. , 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey... 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 


Riverside . . . 
Sacramento . 


San  Benito 

San  Bernardino . 


San  Diego 

San  Francisco. . 


San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo . . . 
San  Mateo 


Santa  Barbara . 


Santa  Clara 

Santa  Crux ! 

Shasta 


Sierra 

Siskiyou . 
Sjlano... 
Sonoma.. 


StanWaus-. 

Sutter 

Tehama.... 
Trinity 


Tulare 

Tuolumne.. 
Ventura.... 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Alamosa . . 

Adams 

Arapahoe. 

Archuleta. 


Baca.. 
Bent., 


I    Boulder. 
Chaffee.. 


Cheywme... 
Clear  Creek - 
Conejos 


S.  B.  Wilflon,  PlacervUle. 
E.  W.  Lindsay,  Fresno. 
S.  M.  Chaney,  WUlows. 
Geo.  Undm^ood.  Eureka. 
A.  P.  Shibtey,  El  Centro. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  Bishop. 
L.  E.  Chenowe%  Bakerafield. 
J.  E.  Meadows,  Hanford. 
Minerva  Fergwion,  Lalwport 
Julia  Norwood,  Susanvilto. 
Mark  Keppel,  Los  An^elea. 
Craig  Cunningham,  Madera. 
J  as.  B.  Davidson.  Sen  RaifaeL 
John  L.  Dexter,  Maripose. 
Mrs.  Anna  Porterfield,  Ukiali. 
Margaret  Sheehv,  Merced. 
Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Harris.  Altaran 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Hays,  Bridgeport. 
Geo.  S^hultzberg,  Salinaa. 
L«na  A.  Jackson,  Napa. 
R.  J.  Fittgerald^evadaClty. 
R.  P.  Mlt^ell,  Santa  Anft. 
Irene  Bums,  Auburn. 
Mrs.    Kate    L.     DonneOey, 

Qulncy. 
Raymond  Cree,  Riverside. 
Carolyne  M.    Webb,    Sacn- 

mento. 
W.  J.  Cagney.  HoUister. 
Mrs.  Gra(*e  C.  Stanley,  San 

Bernardino. 
John  F.  West,  San  Diego. 
Alfred  Roncovieri,  Sen  Frsn- 

ciwo. 
John  W.  Andenwn,  Stockton. 
W.  S.Wight,  San  Luis  Ohiapo, 
Roy    w7  Cloud,    Redwood 

City, 
Mamie    V.    Lehnor,     Santa 

Barbara. 
Agnes  E.  Howe,  8e^  Joee. 
Champ  8.  Priop,  SanUCrus. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  OynnJngham, 

Redding, 
Belle  Alexander,  Downlevilk^ 
W.  H.  Parker,  Yreka. 
Dan  H.  White,  Fairfield. 
Florence    Barnes    Schiefl«, 

Santa  Rosa. 
Frank  Bacon,  Modesto. 
Little  Vagedes,  Yuba  City. 
Mamie  B.  Lang,  Red  Bluff. 
Maude  I.  Schroter,  WeaTtr 

vllle. 
J.  E.  Buckman,  Visalia. 
G.  P.  Morgan,  Sonora. 
Jas.  E.  Reynolds,  Venturm. 
Harriett  S.  Lee.  WoodluML 
Jennie  Malaley,  Marysville. 


Ada  Sundqulst.  Alamost, 

Helen  Lamb,  Brighton. 

Mrs.  Sada  R.  WUson,  LlUIe- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Alice  Noland,  Pagoea 
Springs. 

Earl  C.  Denney,  Springfield. 

Allie  V.  Richmond,  Les  Anl- 
mas. 

E.  D.  Webb,  Boulder. 

Mrs.  Rosa  W.  Ridgway, 
Buena  Vbta. 

Mrs.  Esther  B.  Weir,  Chey- 
enne Wells. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gleason,  Idaho 
Springs. 

L.  H.  Mortensen,  Sanford. 
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County. 

County  superintendent. 

county. 

County  superintendent. 

'COLORADO— oontd. 
Costilla  

Mrs.  Katherine  Wood,  Blanca. 

Walter  Dalby,  Ordway. 

Ll9yd  Wright.  WeatcUffa. 

Mrs.  Adah  Price.  Delte. 

Mrs.  Emma  G.  Seldon,  Den- 
ver. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Custlss,  Rico. 

Mrs.  Maude  Hosklns,  Castle 
Rock. 

OlUe  Graham,  Redclifl. 

Minerva  McCarty,  Kiowa. 

Mrs.  Ine'>  Johnson  Lewis,  Col- 
orado Springs. 

Anna    S.    Garwood,    Canon 
City. 

Mrs.     Tlppett     Westerman, 
Olenwood  Springs. 

Mrs.  Edith  Williams,  Central 
City. 

Mrs.  Carrie  D:  Sshnoor,  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Vema  Waterman,  Gunnison. 

Alice  Madison.  Lake  City. 

COLORADO— contd. 

Las  Animas :. 

Lincoln 

Elmore  Floyd,  Trinidad. 
Miss  Lennie  Beavers,  Hugo. 
Flora  A.  Allison.  SterliM. 
Mrs.  EUtabeth  HintonTOrand 
Junction. 

Crowley 

Cxistcr         

I>«Kan ..... ...i .  u.  • . 

Delta     

mJS  .:;;:;::;;;:;: 

Denver 

Mineral.... 

Mrs.  Mary  N.  Gates,  North 
Creede. 

Dolores 

Moffat 

Douglas 

George  W.  Norvell,  Craig. 
Artie  M.  Lewis,  Cortez. 
Emma  Pull,  Montrose. 

Eacle  

Montezuma 

Montrose 

Elbert 

3f  organ '..'.'. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Cochran,  Fort  Mor- 

^ Paso 

Otero 

gan. 

9.  8.  Phillips,  La  Junta. 
Alma  Brockway,  Ouray. 
Miss  Marian  HUl,  Fairplay. 

Frf  moot 

'  Ourav 

Park...:.;:::::;** 

Garfield 

,  Phfllips 

Cha*'  R  Peters,  tloiyoke." 

Pitkin ;.* 

Ethel  Higinbotham,  Aspen. 
Mary  Z.  Lake,  Lamar. 
Mrs.  LUlle  0.  Baker,  Pueblo. 
R  B  Garrison,  Meeker. 

Gilpin 

Prowers 

Grand  

Pueblo :. 

.  Rio  Blanco..    . 

Gnnniaon 

,  BioGVande ;; 

Routfr. 

Carrie  Deltrich,  Monte  Vista. 
Mrs.  Emma  H.  Peck,  Hayden. 

Hinsdale 

Sagtifl-che .     ... 

S  E  Forbes,  Saguache. 

Mrs.  Martha  Thome,  Walsen- 

Ban  Juan 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hodges,  Silver- 

JaclcBon 

Mrs  jSlnnle  Bock,  Walden. 
Bernese  Bunger,  Golden. 

San  Miguel. 

ton. 
Bertha  T .  Cameron.  Telluride. 

Jefferson 

Sedgwick 

Emma  Carlson,  Julesburg. 
Mrs.  Melissa  tlayden,  BreCk- 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson 

James  R.  Walker,  Chivington. 

Jessie  Magee  Gray,  Burling- 
ton. 

Mrs.    Martha    B.    Johnson. 
LeadviUe. 

NpU  McCartev.  Durango. 

Emma  T.  Wilkins.  Fort  Col- 

Summit 

Teller 

enridge. 

Lake 

La  Plata 

Mrs.  Nellie  Slusher,  Cripple 

Washington 

Weld 

Creek. 
Mrs.  Rose  Bachman,  Akron. 
A.  B.  Copeland,  Greeley. 

Larimer 

Clara  Tegner,  Wray. 

1     lins. 

Towns  in  union. 

Union  superintendent.* 

Towns  in  union. 

Union  superintendent.* 

CONKECflCtrT." 

Ashford,    Canterbury, 
Eastford,  Union. 

ATon,^  Burlington, 
FafOTi^gton. 

BaritWttst**,    Cole- 
l»rd«,iHart)and,  New 

WilUara  H.  Bliss,  Chest- 
nut Hill. 

Lewis  S.  Mills,  58  East 
Main  Street,  Plainville. 

A.  D.  Simpson,  78  South 
Main  Street,  Wlnsted. 

Wm.  H.  Holmes,  Sey- 
mour, R.  F.  D.  No.  L 

Joseph    W.    Dows,    331 
Temple    Street,    New 
Haven. 

L.    K.   Chance,   Water- 
-town. 

W.  H.  Mandrey,  Ware- 
house Point. 

Charles    L.    Warner,    1 
Pine  Street,  RockvIUe. 

Fred    W.    Shearer,    118 
River    Avenue,    Nor- 
wich. 

J.  L.  Meader,  New  Mil- 
ford.  Box  98. 

F.  A.  Morris,  27  Crane 
Street,  Danbury. 

Harold   E.   Chittenden, 

Canaan. 
Dewitt  C.  Allen,   Mon- 

towese.    * 

Robert  E.  Foote,  Ches- 
ter. 

Frank    W.    Clapp.    175 
Summit  Street,  WiUi- 
mantle. 

C.  H.  Westbrook,  West 
Cornwall. 

coNKEcncuT— contd. 

Coventry,     Lebanon, 

Tolland. 
Cromwell,    Durham, 

East  Hampton,  Lyme. 

East  Granby 

A.  B.  Lord,  Box  252, 
WUUmantlc. 

James  f.  Connolly.  58 
High  Street,  Farm 
Hill,  Mlddletown. 

Wilson    S.    DaWn,    31 

Hartford.  Morris. 

Beacon  Falls,  Betlu 
Middlebury,   Oxf 
Prospect,  Wolcott 

Berlin.  Westbrook. 

iny. 
Drd, 

East  Lyme.  Montville, 
Waterford. 

Easton,  Monroe,  Trum- 

buU,  Weston. 
Haddam,  Killlngworth, 

Portland. 
Hampton,  Scotland 

Harwlnton.     North 

Branford,  Woodbury. 
Hebron,     Marlboro, 

Salem. 
Ledyard,   North   Ston- 

ington,  Preston,  Vol- 

imtown. 
Madison. 

Norfolk  SUeet,  Hart- 
ford. 
Carton  E.  Wheeler,  81 
Lincoln  Avenue,  New 
London. 

Bethlehem 

D.    Albert    Green,     15 

Maple  Street,  Norwalk. 

A.  C.  Johnson,  Box  613, 

Bloomfield,    Canton, 
Granby. 

Bolton,     Ellington, 
Somers. 

Boirah,  Franklin,  Lis- 
bon, Sprague. 

Bridgewater,     Kent, 
Roxbury,     Sherman, 
Washington. 

Brookfleld,   New   Fair- 

Portland. 
N.    Searle    Light,    138 

Edgewood    Street, 

Hartford. 
A.F.  Mayhew,  131  Prince 

SUeet,  WalUngford. 
H.  S.  Libby,  Cokhester 

Otis  Earle  Lowell,  156 
Laurel  HiU  Avenue, 
Norwich. 

Arthur   L.    Young,    106 

field,  Red<ttng,  South- 
bury,  Wilton. 

Canaan,  North  Canaan, 
8a  Lsburv. 

riifcshire,  *  Middleflcld, 
North    Haven,     Old 
Lyme. 

Rocky  HiU,  Suffleld.... 
Saybrook,  Wethersfleld. 
SterHmt 

Rogers  Street,  Bran- 
ford. 

Harold  B.  Chapman, 
Box  7,  Suffleld. 

H.  0.  Clough,  West 
Hartford. 

E.  Ward  Ireland,  Y.  M. 

Chester 

Willington 

C.  A.,  Hartford. 

Levi    T.    Garrison.    17 

Colombia,     MansfleW, 
Pomfret. 

Woodstock 

Godfrey  Street,  WllU. 
mantic. 
F.    E.    Harrington,    61 
Grove  Street,  Putnam. 

Cornwall,     Gosh 
Sharon,  warren. 

en. 

>  The  supervlaing  offlcars  are  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  *  See  also  p.  74. 
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County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

DKLAWARB. 
J^^D^                   

John  Shillinx,  Dover. 
Wilbur  H.  Jump,  Wilming- 
ton. 
Ernest  J.  Hardesty,  Seaford. 

E.  R.  Simmons,  Gainesville. 
J.  D.  Duggor,  Macclenny. 
A.M.  Douglas,  Panama  City. 

E.  R.  Poppell,  Starke. 

8.  J.  Overatreet,  Titawille. 

J.  M.  Holding,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. 

J.  Flake  Durham,  Blounts- 
town. 

H.  J.  Dame,  Inverness. 

O.  J.  North,  Green  Cove 
Springs. 

James  R.  Llt^,  Lake  City. 

R.  E.  Hall.  Miami. 

P.  G.  Shaver.  Arcadia. 

F.  A.    Hathaway,   Jackson- 
ville. 

A.  S.  Edwards,  Penaacola. 

B.  F.  Buchanan,  Bunnell. 

A.  A.  Core,  Apalachicola. 

C.  H.  Gray,  Qulncy. 
J.  A.  Jackson,  Jasper. 

W.  O.  I^mastcrs,  Brooksvllle. 
J.  E.  Knight.  Tampa. 
M.  R,  Robison,  BonUay. 
M.  O.  King,  Marianna. 
S.  H.  Tttvlor,  Monti«aio. 
J.  Homer  Kelly,  Mayo. 
W.  T.  Kennedy,  Umatilla. 
J.  W.  SherrJIl.  Fort  Myers. 
F.  S.  HartsfieldL  Tallahassee. 
W.  F.  Ostcen,  Bronson. 
R.  E.  Tiu-ner,  Hosford. 
G.W.  Tedder,  Madison. 

B.  D.  Gullett,  Bradentown. 
J.  H.  Brinson,  Ocala. 
Virgil 8.  Lowe.  Key  West. 
L.  L.  Owens,  Fernandina. 
Will  C.  Pryor.  Creslview. 
R.  E.  Hamrlck.  Okeechobee. 
.\.  B.  Johnson,  Orlando. 

C.  K.  Yowell,  KK^iramee. 

J.  B.  McDou.*ld,  West  Palm 

Beach. 
J.  W.  Sanders.  DadeClfy. 
Dixie  M.  Holllns.Clearwatcr. 
John  A.  Moore.  Bartow. 
C.H.Price,  I'alatka. 

D.  D.Corl>ett.Sl.  Autjustlnc. 
J.  W.nodce.I'ort  Pierce. 
J.D.Smith, jr.,  Milton. 

T.  W.  Law  Ion.  San  ford. 

(J.  H.  Tompkins,  Wildwood. 

J.  W.  O'llara,  Live  Oak. 

FeMus  H.  Jackson,  Perrv. 

C.  K.  M.  Shoppard,  De  l.and. 

C.  K.  \lleii..so|>choppy. 

J.   J.    Kenni'<ly,   Dc    Kunlak 

Sprin  Is. 
J.  H.  Varniun,  Vernon. 

B.  D.  Deen.  Baxjev. 
(rfo.  A.  Tdvior.  AInw. 
J.  H.  Hall.  \e>v  ton. 
Edward  Ti»ricr.Mtile.lgoville. 
J.  T.  Whe,  HuMwln. 

W.  M.  nolvnlHvk.  Winder. 
J.  W.  Ja*'',';(>n,  Carfer-ville. 
J.  H.  Bulhud.  FIl'CTaM. 
S.  J.  Baker.  NnOivllle. 

C.  U.  Bruc-o,  Macao. 

GEOBQLA— COntd. 

Bleckley 

H.  E.  Harvllle,  Cochran. 

N«w  Cftstle 

Brooks 

John  F.  McCnll.  Quitman. 

Byran 

Edward  Benton,  Pembroke. 

Bulloch 

B.  R.  OUiff.  Sutesboro. 

Burke... 

H.  C,  Daniel,  Waynesboro. 
Hugh  Mallet.  Jackson. 
H.  T.  Siogleton,  Edison. 

FLORIDA. 

Butts 

Calhoun.......... 

A  lachua 

Camden 

Campbell  ^ ....... 

T.  E.  Caaey,  8t.  Marys. 
W.  U.McLarln,  Falrburn. 

Baker 

Bav 

Candler 

M.H.wmiama.Metter. 

Bradford 

Carroll         .... 

V.  D.  What  ley,  Carrolton. 

BrevanI 

Broward 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

8.  J.  Bowman'  illnggold. 
T.  E.  Brock,  Folkston. 

Chatham 

C.  B.  Gibson,  Savannah. 

Calhoun 

Chattahoochee 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

C.  N.  Howard.  (^wtseU. 

Citrus 

S.  E.  Jones,  SummervIIIo. 
T.  A.  Does, Canton. 
T.  H,  Doiier,  Athens. 

Clav     

E.  R.  King,  Fort  cJain<w. 

Columbia 

Clavton 

W.  L.  Gilbert,  Jone.sboro. 

pade 

Clinch 

Cobb 

J.  0.  Rodgors,  Horaervllle. 
Bernard  Awtrey,  Marietta. 
J.  Gordon  Floyd,  DougUw. 
Lee  S.  Dlsmutce.  Moultrie. 

DcBoto 

Duval 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Escambia 

Columbia 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Dade 

Dawsou 

J.  L.  Weeks.  Appling. 
J.  M  Starr,  Newnan. 

Fla|;ler 

Franklin 

J.  F.  Dickey.  Mnsclla. 

J.  W.  Blvins,  Cordelc. 

8.  J.  Hale,  Trenton. 

A.  W.  Vandlvlere.  Dawaon- 

Oadsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

Hill^boro 

Holmes 

Decatur 

Dekalb 

Dodge 

ville. 
J.  B.  L.  Barber.  Bafnbridipe. 
R.  E.  Carroll,  Decatur. 
M.  W.  llarrvil.  Eastman. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

I^raycUe 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

J.  M.  Royal.  Vienna. 

Lake 

8.  R.  De  Jamette,  Albany. 

Lee 

Douglas 

G.'T.  McI^artT.  i>ouglasvnie. 

Ev  A.  Evans,  blakely. 

R.  W.  Touchton.  St^rtenvtlUt. 

Ix»on 

lx>vv 

Earlv 

Echols 

Emni?ham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Lilvriy 

Ma.lison 

Manatee 

A.E.  Bird.  Guyton. 

T.  J.  Cleveland.  Elberton. 

Robert  E.  Rountree.  Stt'min&- 

Marion 

Monroe 

Evan^ 

boro. 
R.  M.  Girardeau.  Claxton. 

Nassuu 

Fannin 

F.  L.  Cochran,  Epworth. 

Ok;ll«Ml^•1 

Fayette 

Flovd 

E.  E.  Thornton.  FayettevQIa. 
W.  C.  Rash,  Rome. 

Ok«vchoboe 

Orance 

Osci'ola 

Forsyth 

Fratiklin 

A.  C.  Keraiemore.  Cumralnjc. 
E.  McDuffle,  CamftsvlII^. 

Talm  Beach 

Pasen  

PinoILus 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glasrock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

J.  W.  Simmon?.  Atlanta. 
J.  S.  Hudson.  Ellijay. 
J.  P.  Allen.  MltcheO. 
N".  H.  Ballard.  Brunswick. 

Polk 

Ernest  Dlllard.  Calhoun. 

Putnam 

8t . John- 

Bt.  l-ii'ir 

Su'iit*  Ho-d 

Seminok 

8unii*M 

Hiiv^  ;inee 

(Jru'ly 

Grtvne 

1  Gwinnett 

niilxT^ham 

1  ILill 

Hancot-k 

1  Ilarnlson.     ........ 

J.  8.  Weathers,  Cairo. 
W.  A.  Purks.  White  Plains. 
C.  R.  Ware.  lAwrenrevnie. 
Arthur  SLsk.  ClarkenUle. 
J.  I).  T'ndorwood,  Gahwovllle, 
C.  W.  Moran.  Sparta. 
John  W.  White,  Buchanan. 

'  linrris               .... 

Tom  Wisdom,  Chlpley. 
W.  B.  Morris.  Hart  well. 

1  Hart       

W'»'olll!i     . 

i  Heard 

W.  E.  Dennoy.  Franklin. 

A\  aitun 

'  Flenrv     .   ......... 

T.  J.  llorton,  McDonough. 

Wa^lilnclon 

GK(»R«IA. 

Appllnj? 

Bd'^nn 

BaWer 

]  Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

J«s|M>r 

,  JeiT  r>avis 

i  JefftTson 

JenkitH 

F.  M.  Gnvne.  Perry. 

J.  W.  Weover.  OrlUa. 

L.  F.  Elnxl,  Jefferson. 

J.  M.  Eli«er.  Monti.rllo. 

J.  A.  Walker.  Hitelhurst. 

II.  E.  Smith,  n.irtow. 

W.  V.  Lanier  MiUen. 

A.  J.  M.  Itobiuson,  Wrifhl^ 

BttM^*lii 

.Tone^ 

'  Laun«ns 

1  ^^ 

LilM»rtv 

'  Linroln 

li  LowndcA 

ville. 

Banks 

Bflnow 

Bartow 

Brn  Hill 

Brrrlen 

BIM) 

E.  W.  Sammons.  Gray. 
J.  T.  Smiin.  Dublin. 
8.  J.  Powell.  l^'Oiurg 
J.  E.  (Jroover.  Hinesrllle 
T.  I-.  IVrryrnan.  Linrolni.m. 
M.  L.  81  root.  VaMMU. 
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GEOBGIA— COntd. 


Lumpkin .... 

McDuffie 

liclntotfh 

Macon 

ICadLson 

Marion 

Meriwether. . 

Mnier 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montf^omery . 

MorpAn 

Murray 

Miisc-ojTee 

Newton 

Ckooee 

Oglethorpe... 

Paulding 

Pfckcos 

Pierce 

Pike 

PoUc 

Pulaski 


Putnam 

Quitman 

Rabon 

Kandotph.... 
Ridmiond... 
R4)rkdale.... 


Screven 

Bpakling 

Stephens 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro 

Tattnall, 

Taylor....... 

Tetfair 

T«rfi»ll 

Thomas ... 

Tift 

Toombs. 

Towns 

Troup 

Turqer 

Twiggs. 

UnJoo 

Upwn 

W9,}ktT 

Walton , 

Ware , 

Warreo 

Washington. 

Wavw 

Webster 

Wheeler 

White , 

Whitfield... . 

Wik»x 

WUkes 

Wilkinson... 
Worth 


H.  F.  Higgins,  Dahlonega. 
M.  W.  Dnnn,  Thomson. 
W.  A.  Branson,  Darien. 
J.  P.  Nelson,  Oglethorpe. 
C.  B.  Ay  res,  Danielsvllle. 
W.  E.  Drane,  Buena  Vista. 
W.  8.  Howell,  Oreenvillo. 
W.  L.  Stapleton.  Colquitt. 
Wm.  Rhodes,  Alpharetta. 
O.  E.  West,  Camilla. 
R.  L.  WUliams,  jr.,  Forsyth. 
T.  B.  Conner,  Moui\t  Vernon. 
W.  C.  Thompson,  Madison. 
W.  D.  Gregory,  Crandall. 
J.  L.  Bond,  Cblurobus. 
O.  r.  Adams,  Covington. 
J.  M.  McRee,  Watkinsvflle. 
M.  S.  Weaver,  Lexington. 
C.  A.  Roberts,  Dallas. 
O.  F.  Compton,  Jasper. 
R.  D.  Thomas,  Blaekshear. 
F.  L.  Adams.  Zebulon. 
John  W.  Sutton.  Cedartown. 
A.  W.   Fountain,   Hawkins- 

viUe. 
W.  C.  Wright,  Eatonton. 
H.  M.  Kaigler,  Georgetown. 
L.  M.  Chastain.  Tiger. 
Waltex  McMicHael,  Cuthbert. 
Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta. 

0.  W.  Cnunbley,  Conyers. 
J.  T.  Stewart.  EUaville. 
H.  J.  Amett,  Sylvanla. 
W.  H.  Bolton,  Jr.,  Griffin. 
J.  I.  Allman.  Toccoa. 

W.  T.  Halliday,  Lumpkin. 
£.  J.  McMath,  Amerirus. 
H.  P.  Hewitt,  Talbotton. 
W.  R.  Moore,  Sharon. 

1.  S.  Smith,  Reidsville. 

A.  8.  Wallace,  Butler. 

B.  J.  Reid,  McRae. 
J.  C.  Dukes,  Dawson. 

C.  H.  Rice,  Thomasville. 
A.J.  Ammons,  Tifton. 
O.  C.  Brantley,  Lyons. 

R.  T.  Coleman,  Hiawassee. 
J.  |L  Strong.  Lagrange. 

D.  A.  Stewart.  Ashbum. 

A.  M.  Gates.  Jeflersonville. 
T.  L.  Patterson,  Blairsville. 
J.  A.  Thurston.  Thomaston. 
R.  D.  Lore,  La  Fayette. 

J.  W.  Clegg.  Monroe. 
Charles  Plttman,  Waycross. 
R.  V.  Swain,  Warrenton. 
David  Harrison,  Sanders\'ille. 

B.  D.  Purcell,  Jesup. 
J.  F.  Colbert,  Preston. 
W.  G.  Hartley,  Alamo. 

T.  V.  CantreU,  jr.,  Cleveland. 
Jas.  J.  Copeland,  Dalton. 
J.  S.  Cook,  Pincvlew. 

C.  H.  Calhoun,  Washington. 
Victor  Davidson.  Irwinton. 
Boyd  L.  Jones,  Sylvester. 


IPAHO. 

Ada Lulu  E.  Vance,  Boise. 

Adams Mrs.  Maudo  ( tregg,  Cooncll. 


Aoams Mrs.  uauao  i  tregg,  vrooncii, 

Bannock Bertha  L.  Atkin,  Pocafello. 

Bear  1  ake Sevmonr  Spencer,  Paris, 


Benewah 
Bingham 


BlaiiM*.. 
Boise  ... 
Bonner.. 


Bonne  vflte. 


I>eila  CliiToni,  St.  Maries. 
Mrs.  (2race  Faulconer,  Dlack- 

fbot. 
Frances  Mills,  Hailev. 
Clara  Ellis,  Idaho  Tit  v. 
Mrs.  Jeasie  H.  Tuck,  Fand- 
—  point. 
EOa  M.  Miller,  Idaho  Falls. 


IDAHO— continued 

Boimdary , 

Butte 

Camas 

Canyon 

Ca^ia 

Clearwater 

Custer 

Elmore 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Crem 

Gooding 

Idaho 

Jefferson 

Kootenai 

Latah 

Lemhi 

Ivewls 

Lincahi , 

Madison 

Minidoka 

Nes  Perce 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Payette 

Power 

Shoshone 

Teton 

Twin  Falls 

Valley.... 

Washington , 

nilNOB. 

Adam.s 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

•Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

C/oles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

I':flingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock...' 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 


Caroline  W.  Flood,  Bonners 
Ferry. 

Mrs.  Ix>uisa  Pratt,  Arco. 

Pearle  H.  Lanison,  Fairfield. 

Margaret  Knowlton,  Caldwell. 

Mae  Lowe,  Albion. 

Rulda  Anderson,  Oroflno. 

Jennie  E.  Kellehcr,  ChallLs. 

Blanche  Skipper,  Mountain 
Home. 

John  Johnson,  Preston. 

Frances  Hargis,  St.  Anthony. 

EllaC.  Breshears,  Emmett. 

Myrtle  Journey,  Gooding. 

Margaret  Sweet,  G range vlllo. 

Katherine  Biuwaf,  Rieby. 

R.  C.  Egbers,  Coeur  d'Alena. 

Winifred  Knepper,  Moscow. 

Anna  C.  Barron,  Salmon. 

Retta  F.  Martin.  Net  Perce. 

Stella  Cook,  Shoshone. 

George  W.  Worthcn,  Rex- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Sullivan.  Rupert. 

Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Faast,  Lewis- 
ton. 

James  C.  Tovey,  Malad. 

Margaret  Duval,  Silver  aty. 

Fae  Hlnklev,  Payette. 

Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Wilson, 
American  Falls. 

Florence  CoughHn,  Wallace. 

Cecil  W.  Price,  Driggs. 

Miss  Brittomart  Wolfe,  Twin 
Falls. 

Mrs.  Tirm  J.  Wayland,  Cas- 
cade. 

OUve  M.  Petrashek,  Weiscr. 


John  H.  Ftclncr,  Qulncy. 
Laura  I.  Milford,  Cairo. 
J.  W.  Anthony,  Greenville. 
Eliiabeth  B.  Harvey,  Bel\'i- 

dere. 
C.  W.  Sellars,  Moimt  Sterling. 
G.  O.  Smith,  Princeton. 
S.  J.  Sibley.  Hardin. 
John  Hay,  Mount  Carroll. 
Walter  E.  Buck,  Virginia. 
Charles  H,  Watts.  Uroana, 
H.  L.  Fowkes,  TaylorviUe. 
Harold  Bright,  Marshall. 
G.  O.  Lewis,  Louisrillc. 
Wm.  Johnston,  Carlyle. 
O.  L.  Mlnter,  Charleston. 
E.  J.  Tobin,  Chicago  (C.  H.). 
James  T.  A  they,  Robinson. 
L.  C.  Markwell,  Toledo. 
W.  W.  Coultas,  Sycamore. 
John  L.  Costley,  Clinton. 

E.  E.  Gere,  Tuscola. 

R.  T.  Morgan,  Wheaton. 
O.  Rice  Jones,  Paris. 
(Jrant  Balding.  Albion. 
J.  W.  Davis,  EfTingham. 

F.  E.  Crawford,  Vandal ia. 
H.  M.  Rudolph,  Paxton. 
H.  Clay  lug,  Benton. 

M.  M.  Cook.  Le  wist  on. 

J.  L.  (Jrocnlee,  Equality. 

Rollin.«?  L.  Scott,  Carrollton. 

C.  H.  Root,  Morris. 

W.  W.  Dally,  Mclx^ansboro. 

8.  D.  Farls.  Carthage. 

Hattic  M.  Riticnliouso,  Eliza* 

bet  h  town. 
Allen  L.  Bcall,  Oqiiawka. 
A.  L.  Odcnweller,  Cambridga. 
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County. 


ILLINOIS— contd 

Iroquois 

Jackson. 

Ja'^per 

Jcl.orson 

Jersey 

J«)  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kuno 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

1  ttke 

I  a  Salle 

1  awrenc5e 

Lcp 

Javingston 

Lotan 

McT>onough 

McTlenry 

Mcl.<^an 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marim 

Marshall 

Ma^on 

Mii5.sac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

I'eona 

IVrry 

I»iatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

Saline 

Fangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

VermiHon 

Waba^sh 

Warren 

Washington 

Wa\ne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

V>'iniamson 

Winnebago 

WooJford 

INDIANA. 

Adams 

AHen 

Hartholomew.... 

Benton 

lilaekford 

Boone 

Brown 


County  superintenlent. 


F.  A.  Gilbrcalh.  Watscka. 
Otto  F.  Aken,  Murphysboro. 
E.  B.  Brooks,  Ne^-ton. 
Charles  F.  Lee,  Mount  Vernon, 
Joseph  W.  Becker .  JerseyvUle. 
B.  L.  Birkbeck,  Oalona. 
Emma  Rebman,  Vienna. 

E.  A.  Ellis,  Geneva. 

8.  D.  Saltidver,  Kankakee. 

George  Elliott,  Bristol. 

W.  F.  Boyes,  Galesburg. 

T.  A.  Simpson,  Waukegan. 

W.  R.  Foster,  Ottawa. 

Ed.  Ashbaugh,  Lawrencevillc. 

L.  W.  Miller,  Dixon. 

W.  E.  Herbert.  Pontiac 

E.  H.  Lukcnllll,  Lincoln. 

B.  E.  Decker,  Macomb. 

A.  M.  Shelton,  Crystal  Lake. 

B.  C.  Moore,  Bloomington. 
Mary  W.  Moore,  Decatur. 
George  W.  Solomon,  Carlin- 

H.  T.  McCrea,  Edwardsville. 
M.  A.  Thrasher,  Salem. 

E.  P.  Nichols,  Lacon. 
John  Mehlhop,  Havana. 
W.  A.  Spence,  Metropolk. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Battorton,  Peters- 
burg. 

C.  L.  Gregory,  Aledo. 
William  C.  Heyl,  Waterloo. 
Everett  A.  Lewey,  Hillsboro. 
II.  n.  Vasconcellos,  Jackson- 
ville. 

V.  D.  Roughton,  SulUvan. 
J.  E.  Cross,  Oregon. 
J.  A.  Hayes,  Peoria. 
Elmo  W .  Lee,  PinckneyvUle. 
Chas.  Mcintosh,  Monticello. 
John  N.  Clark,  Pittsficld. 
R.  R.  Randolph,  Golconda 
May  8.  Hawkins,  Mound  Hty. 
W.  A.  Paxson,  Hennepin. 
L.  W.  Von  Behren,  Evans- 

ville. 
Elmer  Van  Arsdall,  Olney. 
Lou  M.  Harris,  Rock  Island. 
B.  D.  Gates,  llarrisburg. 
E.C.  Fruit t,  Springfield. 
Calvin  L.  Cain,  Rushvllle.      ' 
John  P.  Ward,  Winchester. 
Lee  W.  Fraier.  Shelby  ville. 

G.  C.  Baker,  Toulon. 
W.A.  Hough,  Belleville. 
Cvrus  Gro^'e,  Freeport. 
Ben  L.  Smith,  Pekin. 
Charles  O.  Otrirh,  Jonesboro. 
Otis  P.  Ha  worth,  Danville. 
W.  H.  Wet  wl.  Mount  Carmel. 
J.  D.  Regan,  Monmouth. 
Lee  A.  Friend.  Nashville. 

J.  B.  (Jalbraith,  Fairfield. 
Charles  H.  Mossl)erger,  Carml. 
IT.  B.  Price.  Morrison. 

F.  M.  Muhhg,  Johet. 

J.  W.  McKinney,  Marion. 
Mrs.  Abbie  Jewett  Craig, 

Rot-kford. 
Roy  L.  Moore,  Eureka. 


E.  S.  Oiristen,  Decatur. 

I>.  O.  Meromb,  Fort  Wayne. 

Samuel  Sharp,  Columbus. 

M.  F.  ORear,  Fowler. 

M.   C.    Townscnd,    Hartford 

City. 
E.  M.  fiifrvies,  Lebanon. 
G  rover  O.  Brown,  Nashville. 


INDIANA— contd. 
Carroll 


Clark 

Clay 

CUnton. . . 
Crawford.. 
Daviess... 
Dearborn. 
Decatur. . . 


Dekalb... 
Delaware. . 
Dubois.... 
Elkhart... 
Favette... 

Floyd 

Fountain.. 
Franklin. . 
Fulton.... 
Gibson. . . . 


Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

I  Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington.... 
Jackson 


Jasper. 


County  superinten  jent. 


Jay 

Jefferson. . 
Jennings. . 
Johnson.. 

Knox 

Kosciusko. 

Lj 

Lai 

Laporte.. 

Lawrence 

Madison.. 

M^ion...    

Marshall ' 

Martin ' 

Miami ' 

Monroe 

Montgomery i 

Morgan I 

Newton | 

Noble 

Ohio I 

Orange • 

Owen ' 

Parke ' 

Perry I 

Pike 

Porter ] 

Posey 

Pulaski ' 

Putnam • 

Randolph 

Ripley ' 

Rush ' 

Scott I 

Shelby.... 
Silencer... 

Starke 

St.  Josf'ph 

Steuben ; 

Sullivan j 

Switzerland ' 

Tippecanoe i 

Tipton ] 

Union ' 

Vandcrburg ' 

Vermlhoo I 

I  Vigo ' 


T.  W.  Armstrong,  Delphi. 
J.  E.  Ludders.  Lo^nsport. 
Saml.  L.  Scott,  JenersoDvillA. 
Willis  E.Akre,Braiil, 
M.  D.  Boulden,  Frankfort. 
H.  W\  Toney,  English. 
J.  E.  Gilley,  Washington. 
Geo.  C.  Cole,  Lawrenoeborg. 
James  R.  Crawley,  Oraens* 
burg. 

F.  M.  Merica,  Auburn. 
Kniest  J.  Black,  Munde. 
Robert  E.  Eckert,  Jasper. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  Goshen. 

E.  Earl  lines,  Ckmnersvills. 
Glenn  V.  Scott,  New  Albany. 
Guy  A.  Waldcip,  Covington. 
James  A.  Fisher,  BrookviUe. 
Thomas  F.  Berry,  Rochester. 
Leland  S.  Cunningham, 

Princeton. 
Charles  H.  Terrell,  Marion. 
Walter  T.  Brown.  BloomiSeld. 
Walter  Harger,  Noblesville. 

G.  J.  Ridiman,  Greenfield. 
A.  O.  Deweese,  Cory  don. 
J.  P.  Snodgrass,  Danvillfi. 
H.  B.  Roberta,  Newcastle. 
Albert  F.  Hutson,  Kokomo. 
C.  Funder^org,  Huntington. 
Harry  B.  Henderson,  Browns- 

town. 
Morgan  L.  Sterrett,  Benaw 

W.  R.  Armstrong,  Portland. 
W.  Guy  PanderTllii*— 
8.  E.  whitoomb,  VemoBu 
W.  J.  Yount,  r      *  " 


£.  N.  HaskinaJflnoeBB 
Jesse  Brunec  waoMc. 
Arthur  B.Ci  II  iiiih,lipiim, 
F.  H.  Hd^vnr,«w»il< 
Fred  Rrpan^n,  I 


Wm.  C. 

J.  W.  Frazier,  Anderson. 
I.ee  E.  S wails,  Indianapolis 
Flos^  M.  Annis,  Plymouth. 
C.  (T  WiUiams,  Shoab. 
Dorph  H.  Brown,  Peru. 
W.  II.  Jones,  Bloomington. 
Karl  C.  James,  Ciawfoidsvllli 
I^wis  Williams.  Martinsville. 
W.  O.  Schanlaub,  Kentland. 
Guy  R.  Hall,  Albion. 
John  L.  Wessler,  Rising  Sun. 
Jes.sc  M.  Trinkle,  PaoU. 
Albert  Free,  Spencer. 
John  H.  Jofllef,  RockviUe. 
Ix^  B.  Mullen,  Cannelton. 
Howard  Brenton.  Winslow. 
Fred  H.  Cole,  Valparaiso. 
(L  E .  Behrens,  Mount  Vcmtm. 
W.  E.  TenncU,  Wioamac. 
Frank  Wallace,  GreencasUe. 
Lee  L.  Driver,  Winchester. 
C.  R.  Hertenstein,  Versailles. 
CM.  George,  RushviUe. 
W.  S.  GrifBth,  Scottsburg. 
W.  Everson,  Shelby  ville. 
J.  W.  Strassell,  RockporU 
J.  Allen  Barr,  Knox. 
Ralph  Longfield,  South  Bend. 
H.  Lyle  Shank,  Angola. 
Ricliard  Park,  SulUvaa. 
l-.mcst  Donglado,  Ven^ 
C.  V.  Peterson,  La  PagnCla. 
IClmer  L.  Mitchell,  "raton. 
Chas.  C.  Abemethy,  Liberty. 
K.  W.  Hemmer,  Evansville. 
R.  H.  Valentine,  Newport. 
J.  M.  Propst,  Terre  Haute. 
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County. 


County  superintendent. 


County 


County  superintendent. 


iXDiANA— oontd. 


IOWA— contd. 


Wabash 

Wamsn 

Warrick 

W&<$hiiigton. 

Wayne 

Wells , 

Whit* 

Whitley 


IOWA. 


Adair. 


Adams 

ADamakoe . . . 
Appanoose... 
Audubon.... 

Bentoo 

Black  Hawk. 

Boone 

Bremer 

Bo^ianan — 
Baena  Vista. 

Butler 

Calhoun 


Carron 

Cass 

Cedar 

CwTO  Gordo.. 
Cherokee 


Chickasaw.. 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawtord.... 

TaUas 

Tavls 

Decatur 

Delaware... 
Des  Moines . 
Dickinson... 
Dubuque . . . 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 


Franklin. 


Fremont.. 

Greene 

Grundy... 
Guthrie... 
Hamilton . 
Hancock.. 
Hardin... 
Harrison.. 
Henry 


Howard 

Humboldt . 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson.... 

Jasper 

Jefferson... 
Johnson — 

Jones 

Keokuk.... 


Kossuth.. 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa... 
Lucas.... 

Lyon 

kadison. 


A.  B.  Oswalt,  Wabash. 
Harry  Evans,  Williamsport. 
Ivor  J.  Robinson.  Boonville. 
Orra  Hopper,  Salem. 
C.  O.  Wflliams,  Richmond. 
A.  R.  Huyette,  BlufTton. 
Henry  J.  Reld,  Montlccllo. 
A.  R.  Flock,  Columbia  City. 


Minerva  Whlttum,  Green- 
field. 

Anna  Lynam.  Coming. 

W.  L.  Feck,  Waukon. 

Janet  Wilson,  CentervUle. 

Ella  M.  Steams,  Audubon. 

Delia  LuteSf-Vinton. 

H.  C.  Moeller,  Waterloo. 

Grada  E.  Tucker,  Boone. 

May  E.  Francis,  Waverly. 

A.  E.  Jewett,  Independence. 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Storm  Lake. 

E.  B.  Hod0»,  Allison. 

Jeanette  Lewis,  Rockwell 
City. 

George  Galloway,  Carroll. 

Jennie  M.  Ward,  Atlantic. 

Mildred  R.  Yule,  Tipton. 

Fred  D.  Cram,  Mason  City. 

Margaret  Montgomery,  Cher- 
okee. 

AH  Vaala,  New  Hampton. 

B     ^ 

D 
Q 

JC, 
F 
M 
H 
K 

F 

J  Jc 
.'  M 

.t  N 

.1  M  s 


H 
D 
I. 
E 
J. 
B 
M 
Ci  t 

Zlna  Fessonden,  Cresco. 

Clarence  Messer,  Humboldt. 

Julia  Jacobs,  Ida  Grove. 

O.  A.  Yoakum.  Marengo. 

E.  R.  Stoddard,  Maquokcta. 

Lucy  E.  Hall,  Newton. 

Jime  Chidester,  FairQeld. 

N.  E.  Hessenius,  Iowa  City. 

Kate  Maurice,  Anamosa. 

Harry  8.  McVicker,  Bigour- 
ney. 

Wm.  Shirley,  A  Igona. 

E.  C.  Lynn,  Donnollson. 

Lula  B.  Secrist,  Marion. 

Myrtle  Jamison,  Wapello. 

Myrtle  A.  Dunsan.  Chariton. 
.   E.  T.  Oilman,  Rock  Rapids. 
.1  Carrie  £.  Ludlow,  Wintersot. 


Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osoeok 

PaM 

Palo  Alto.... 


Plymouth... 
Pocahontas. 


Polk 

Pottawattamie. 


Poweshiek... 

Ringgold , 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren... 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington.. 


Wayne 

Webster.... 
Winnebago.. 
Wmncshiok. 
Woodbury.. 

Worth 

Wright 


Allen 

Anderson. 
Atchison.. 
Barber.... 


Barton. . . 
Bourbon. 
Brown... 
Butler.... 
Chase 


Chautauqua. . 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 

Clark 

Clay 


Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche.. 

Cowley 

Crawford... 

Decatur 

Dickinson.. 
Doniphan  . 
Douglas. . . . 
Edwards... 

Klk 

Ellis 

P'JLs  worth.. 
Finney 

Ford 


85371"— 18- 


A.  E.  Jones,  Oskaloosa. 

Mae  Goldlsen,  Knoxville. 

C.  E.  Shutt,  Marshalltown. 

Geo.  E.  Masters,  Glen  wood. 

Blanche  M.  Laughlin,  Osage. 

Ella  M.  Gardner.  Onawa. 

Myrta  Harlow,  Albia. 

EUiabeth  Hugus.  Red  Oak. 

E.  D.  Bradley,  Muscatine. 

J.  J.  BUlingsly,  Primghar. 

Mary  E.  De  Boos,  Sibley. 

Agnes  Samuelson,  Clarinda. 

Florence    Underwood,    Em* 
metsburg. 

Ema  H.  Plath,  Le  Mars. 

Grace   D.   Bradshaw,    Poca- 
hontas. 
,  Mrs.  H.Huflman,  Des  Moines. 
I  Charlotte    Dryden,    Council 
Bluffs. 

Estelle  Coon,  Brooklyn. 

1/Ouise  Askren,  Mount  Ayr. 

P.  A.  Lauterbach,  Sac  City. 

Henry  E.  RongCtDavenport. 

Rose  M.  Parker,  Harlan. 

Charles  H.  Tye.  Orange  City. 

Maude  Wakeneld,  Nevada. 

Mary  A.  Richards.  Toledo. 

Alllo  Nelson,  Bedford. 

William  Bell,  Creston. 

H.  B.  Carroll,  Keosauqua. 

R.  L.  Gardner,  Ottumwa. 

W.  M.  McOee,  Indlanola. 

Katherhie  Stichter,  Washine^ 
ton. 

Ava  Araenell,  Corydon. 

Anna  Jolmson,  Fort  Dodge. 

Jessie  Parker,  Forest  City. 

H.  E.  Miller,  Decorah. 

J.  F.  Games,  Sioux  City. 

O.  L.  Varland,  Northwood. 

Blanche  Bork,  Clarion. 


Ivavonla  M.  Donica,  lola. 

Josie  Henderson.  Gamett. 

D.  Anna  Speer,  AtchLson. 

Lola  Lichlyier,  Medicine 
Lodge. 

W.  L.  Bowersox,  Great  Bend. 

May  Hare,  Fort  Scott. 

Alma  McAtee,  Hiawatha. 

H.  I.  French.  El  Dorado. 

Katherlne  Montgomery,  Cot- 
tonwood Falls. 

Carrie  Belmon,  Sedan. 

G.  A.  Sanders,  Cblurabus. 

Robert  Cram,  St.  Francis. 

Maggie  M.  Myers,  Ashland. 

Mrs.  Sue  Hemphill,  Clay  Cen- 
ter. 

Jane  Collins,  Concordia. 

Cora  E .  Arnold.  Burlington. 

Mary  Wlllard,  Coldwatcr. 

Kdna  L.  Johnson,  Winfleld. 

J.W.Miley,Oirard. 

Elwood  M.  Brooks,  Olxjrlln. 

Mary  E .  Woolverton,  Abilene. 

C.R.Uewins,Troy. 

O.J.  Lane ,  Lawrence . 

Mary  Mulllkin,  Kinsley. 

n.  A.  Gilmore,  Howard. 

LouLs  Christiansen,  Hayi. 

H .  Coover,  E  llsworth. 

Emma  F.  Wilson,  Garden 
City. 

Esther  Wilkinson,  Dodge 
City. 
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County. 


County  superintendent. 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


KANSAS— con  td. 


Franklin. 
Geary. . . . 

Gove 

Graham.. 
Grant 


Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgeman 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kearny 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth., 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Logan 


Lyon. , 


MePherson... 

Marion 

Marshall 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

M(»itgomery . 

Morris 


Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton 

Osage 

Osborne 

Ottawa 


Pawnee . 
PhiUips. 


Pottawatomie.. 

Pratt 

Rawlins , 

Reno , 

Republic 

Rice 

Rilev 

Roolcs , 

Rush , 

Rasscll , 

Saline , 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Shcri'lan 

Sherman 

SmidJ 


Ftador.i. 
StanlcM. 
Stevens. , 
Sumner . , 
Thomas. 
Trego... 


Wa!>aunse«., 
Wallace 


W.  A.  Vickers,  Ottawa. 

Nofs  R.  Clart  Junction  City. 

B.B.  Baoon.  Gove. 

U.8.Loyd,HlllCity. 

Miss  Deane  Miller,  New 
Ulvsses. 

Edith  Miller,  Cimarron. 

August  Halfman^ribune. 

Mary  L.  Service,  Eureka. 

C.  W.  Noell,  Syracuse. 

J.  C.  Palmer,  Anthony. 

Ruth  E .  Mitten,  Newton. 

George  B .  Levitt,  Santa  Fe. 

Winifred  T.  Qoller,  Jetmore. 

F.  R.  Palmer,  Holton. 

Annie  Goddard,  Oskaloosa. 

Lula  Coyner,  Mimkato. 

Zilpah  Boone,  Olathe. 

Mrs.  India  Simmons,  Lakin. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Kingman. 

A.  A.  Bodges,  Greensburg. 

Ida  B.  Marley,  Oswego. 

Wm.  T.  Caldwell,  Dighton. 

E .  Voorhees,  Leavenworth. 

G.H.Hower,  jr..  Lincoln. 

Maude  Hunts,  Mound  City. 

Malcolm  Peterson,  Russell 
Spring!;. 

Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Cartmel,  Em- 
poria. 

I.  C.  Meyer,  MePherson. 

J.A.Ray,  Marion. 

W.  H.  Seaman.  Marys  ville. 

Ola  Gran^r,  Meade. 

Maggie  Routt,  Paola. 

Phfllp  Louthan,  Beloit. 

Ethel  A.  Gillespie,  Independ- 
ence. 

Flora  E.  Davis,  Council 
Grove. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Newby,  Richfield. 

W.  R.Anthony,  Seneca. 

J.A.Cannan,Erie. 

Edna  Robison,  Ness  City. 

PearlWyrill,  Norton. 

C.  A.  DeardorlT,  Lvndon. 

Bertha  Yoxall,  Osborne. 

Miss  Lilias  Mortimer,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Bertha  Pniett,  Lamed. 

Olive  L.  Thomas,  Phillips- 
burg. 

R.  C.  Walden,  Westmoreland. 

L.  Grace  Heal  on,  Pratt. 

Bert  Kessclring^Atwood. 

S.  P.  Rowland,  Hutchinson. 

Mary  Jansky.  Belleville. 

Bertha  McCabe,  Lyons. 

TVeppie  (^rev,  Manliattan. 

Jennie  Walsh.  Stockton. 

E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  LaCroise. 

Caleb  Borimer,  Rassell. 

W.  H.  Stewart,  SaUna. 

Genevieve  Lancaster,  Scott. 

R.  M.  Crum,  Wichita. 

K  m ma  Tho mpson,  Li beral . 

M.  EdnaCorbett,  Topeka. 

Warner  Johnson,  Hoxie. 

Nona  Stewart,  Goodland. 

Wm.  McMullen,  Smith  Cen- 
ter. 

Anna  M.  Beck,  St.  John. 

Nellie  Craig,  Johnson. 

Mary  Burns,  Hugoton. 

John  R.  Brooks,  Wellington. 

Alice  Biel>er,  Colby. 

Mrs.  Minnie  O'Niel,  Wakee- 
ney. 

Annie  G.  Crouch,  Alma. 

Roic  Gilbert,  Sharon  Springs. 


KANSAS— contd. 
Washington. 


Wichita.... 

Wilson 

Woodson... 


Wyandotte.. 


KENTUCKT. 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson.... 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

Bell 

Boono 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge. 


Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Chnton 

Crittenien... 
Cumberlani . 

Daviess 

Edmonson... 
Elliott , 


Estill 

Fayette.. 

Flcmin?.. 
Floyd.... 
Franklin. 
Fulton... 
Gallatin.. 
Garrard.. 
Grant.... 


Graves 

Grayson . . . 
Green 


Green'ip... 
Hancock . . . 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison . . . 

Hart 

Hen  Icrson . 

Henry 

Hickman.. 
Hopkins... 

Jackson 

JetTerson . . . 
JcLSs;i'nin3.. 
John>on.... 
Kenton.... 

Kn.)tt 

Knox 

I.4irue 


Millie  Spence-Gillett,   WtiOt- 

ingtoo. 
P.  E.  Metheney,  Leott 
Fannie  Lyon,  Frodonia. 
Elisabeth  T.  Spencer,  Yatei 

Center. 
Olive  I.  ThompsoD.  Kansas 

City.  '^'  «^u»3 


laurel . . . . 
La.vrcnce . 


burg. 
Ora  L.  Roby,  Shepherdsville. 
C.  E.  Gary,  Morgantown. 
H.  W.  Nichols,  Princeton. 
R.  E.  Broach,  Murray. 
J.  W.  Reiley,  Alexandria, 
N.  J.  Parsons,  BardwelL 
Clay  Tharp,  Carrollton. 
Leila  B.  Wilcox,  Grayson. 
E.  L.  CundiffLUborty. 
L.  E.  Foster,  Hopkins\iIle. 
Nancy  Stevenson,  Winchester. 
Davis  M.  Allen.  Manchester. 
J.  O.  Cole,  Albany. 
James  L.  F.  Paris,  Marlon. 
Cora  8.  Payne,  Burkesville. 
John  L.  Graham,  Owensbora. 
W.  A.  Pardue.  Brownwille. 
Wales    S.     Brown,    Sanly 

Hook. 
E.  8.  Lan'l,  Irvine. 
Nannie  O.  Fauloonor,    Lex- 

Ineton. 
M.  N.  Evans,  Flemin'Tsburg. 
Tilden  Collins,  Prestonburg. 
L.  D.  Stucker,  Frankfort. 
Virginia  I>uten,  Hickman. 
Rosa  B.  Wood,  Warsaw. 
Jennie  Higgini,  I^ncaster 
B.    N.    Harrison,    WUliama- 

town. 
J.  E.  Coleman,  Mayfield. 
Effle  Sadler  Jieitchfield. 
Myrtie  F.  Howard,   Greenv 

burg. 
J.  Howard  Hatfield,  Greenup. 
J.  H.  Lamb,  HawesvUle. 
J.  A.  I^yne,  Elisabeth  town. 

A.  C.  Jonos,  Harlan. 

B.  F.  Kearns,  Cynthiana. 
R.  E.  Jaegers,  Munford ville. 
E.  B.  Ules.  Henierson. 
Hallie  Ellis  Pope,  Newcastle. 
J.  W.  Brinkley.  Clinton. 

L.  R.  Ray,  Madisonville. 
H.  F.  Minter,  McKee. 
Orville  J.  Stivers,  Louisville. 

C.  C.  San  Jusky,  Nicholasville. 
Fred  Meatle,  i^intsvllie. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Erlan?er. 
Adam  Campbell,  Hindmao. 
E.  B.  Hemphill,  Barbourville. 
Sara   Castloman   McConnoU, 
HodgenviUe. 

D.  B.  Johnson,  Lonloo. 
J.  H.  Ekors,  Louisa. 
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County. 

County  superintendent. 

County 

County  superintendent. 

Lee 

J. 
M 

f: 

Qi                                       i. 

H 

R                          _.           ?U" 

N 

B'                                           Id. 

J. 

J. 

H 

O.  H.  Tumlpseed,  MaysviUe. 

M.  V.  MUler,  Paducah. 

J.  L.  Harmon,  Whitley  aty. 

Wallace  T.  Bennett.  Calhoun. 

L.  H.  Powell,  Brandenburg. 

W.  0.  Back,  Frenchbure. 

Ora  L.  Adams,  Hazrodsburg. 

R.  A.  Palmore,  Edmonton. 

S.  C.  Ray.  TomjdansviUe. 

Georgia  V.  Sledd,  Mount  Ster- 
linr 

Bernard  E.  Whitt,  West  Lib- 
erty. 

V.  U.  Mowley,  GrcenviUe. 

W.  T.  McLlain,  Bardatown. 

Rda  8.  Taylor,  Carlisle. 

E.  S.  Howard,  Hartford. 

J.  W.  Selph,  La  Grange. 

KENTUCKT-COntd. 

Owen 

0.  V.  Jones,  Owcnton. 
A.  J.  Creech,  Boonevilte. 
John  E.  Drake.  Falmooth. 

\m»f> 

Owsley 

Letcher 

Pendleton 

Lewi*. 

Perry 

Pike    

J.  C.  Napter.  Hatard. 
Fonw  Wright.  Pikevllle. 
Dudley  Otudell,  Stanton. 
T^eonard  R  Meece,  8omen)et. 

T4iM>Aln  

LiTin^on 

Powell 

Logan 

Pulaski 

Cleveland  Moof«,  kount  OU^ 

Lyon  

Rockcastle 

vet. 

&4dison 

Magoffin 

Rowan 

Russell 

J.  H.  Poyrcrs,  Morehead. 

Marion 

B.  A.  I^awless,  Jamestown. 

M^Tffhalt 

Scott 

Mary  Bradley,  Georgetown. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Hall,  Shelbyvilto 

Martin 

Shelby 

iraonn 

Simpson 

Alice  Adams,  Franklin." 

McCradcea 

Spencer 

Katie  B.  Beauchamp,  Tuylors- 

McCreary 

McLean 

Taylor 

ville. 
Geo  E.  Sapp,  Campbelbville. 

Meade 

Todd 

H.  a.  Watson,  Elkton. 

Menifee 

Trigg  

I/evi  C^mninFrMm.  0>diK. 

Merppr 

Trimble 

Carrie  Logan  Hood,  Bedford- 

Metcalfe 

Union 

Warren 

0.  W.  auTT.  MorganfieW. 
Eugenia    Roemer,    Bowling 

Monroe 

Monlgomery 

Morsaa 

Washington 

Wayne 

Green. 
C.  B.  Bottom,  Sprln^cld. 
Hattie  Dcnnev.  Monticello. 

WcDstcr 

Thos.  W.  Johnson,  Dixon. 

Muhlenberg 

Whitley 

Samuel  E.  Walker,  Williams- 

Nelson  

Wolfe 

burg. 

Nkbolas 

Taylor  Shockey,  Campton. 
M  B.  Hifner,  Versailles. 

Ohio 

Woodford 

Oklham 

Parish. 

Parish  superintendent. 

Parish. 

Parish  superintendent. 

LOUISIANA. 

Acadia 

J.  W.  Oxford,  Crowley. 
R.  O.  Corkem,  Oberlin. 
H.  P.  Broussard,  Donaldson- 

viUe. 
S.  A.  Alleman,  NapoleonviUe. 
J.  M.  Barham,  Marksville. 

W.  B.  Hatcher,  Baton  Rouge. 

J.  H.  Bres,  Port  Allen. 

L.  D.  McColUster,  De  Bidder. 

E.  H.  Fisher,  Arcadia. 
W.  A.  Fortson,  Benton. 

C.  E.  Byrd,  Shrevepori. 

F.  K.  White,  Lake  Charles. 
E.  B.  Cottingliam,  Columbia. 
T.  W.  McCali,  Grand  Cbenier. 

Ward  Anderson,  Lake  Viovi- 

dence. 
W.  McG.  Dollerhide,  Pioneer. 
H.  W.  Wrieht,  Harrisonburg. 
J.  H.  Davidson.  Homer. 

D.  C.  Strickler,  VidaUa. 

G.  0.  Houston,  Mansfield. 

E.  E.  Ortego,  Ville  Platte. 

E.  R.  Waller,  Clinton. 

R.  E.  Crump,  St.  Francisville. 

J.  L,  McDuff,  Winnsboro. 

J.N.  Warner,  Pollock. 

L.  A.  Walet.  New  Iberia. 

L.  £.  Messick,  Plaquemine. 

R.  L.  Dickerson,  Jouesboro. 

J.  C.  Ellis,  Gretna. 

W.  P.  Amette,  Jennings. 

L.  J.  Alleman,  Lafayette. 

LOUISIANA— contd. 
I-iftfourche 

Alien 

La  Salle 

W.T.Hodges,  Jena. 
D.  G.  Armstrong,  Ruston. 
J.  E.  Coxe,  Denham  Springs. 
J.  R.  Linton,  Tallulah. 
6.  A.  Caldwell,  Bastrop. 
L.  E.  Hudson,  Natchitoches. 
J.  M.  Gwinn,  New  Orleans. 
T.  0.  Brown,  Monroe. 

Afcen.sion 

Lincoln 

AaBomption. 

Avoyeues 

Baton  Rouge: 
East 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Ouachita-  -,-,..  x .. . 

West 

Beauregard 

Bienville. 

Placiuemine^ 

Pointe  Coupee 

Rapides 

Red  River 

Ricliland 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena 

St.  James 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

St.  Landry 

St.  MarUn 

St.  Mary 

J.  C.  Blanchard,  Pointe  a  la 
Hache. 

Bossier 

Roads. 

Caddo 

C.  C.  Henson.  Alexandria. 

Calcasieu 

CaWweM 

Cameron 

CarroU: 

East 

A.  H,  Horton,  Coushatta. 
E.  E.  Keebler,  Rayville. 
W.  S.  Mitchell,  Many. 
Clement  Story,  New  Orleans. 
J.  B.  MarUn.  Hahnville. 

West 

W.  E.  Phillips,  (Jreensbui'g. 
J.  N.  Gourdain.  Convent. 

Catahoula 

Oaibome 

Concordia 

DeSoto 

,  L.  F.  Laurent,  Edgard. 

W.  B.  Prescott,  Opeloiisas. 
.  F.  O.  Chavex,  St.  Martinville. 

Charle.s  Gott,  Franklin. 

EvangeJme 

FeHdana: 

Ea.n 

West 

,  St.  Tammany 

j  Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion 

X'ernon 

E.  E.  Lyon,  Covington. 
A.  r.  Lewis,  Amite. 
T.M.  Wade,  St.  Joseph. 
H.  L.  Bourgeois,  Houma. 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

T.  A.  Green,  Fannerville. 
J.  IL  Williams,  Abbeville. 
Finly  Stanly,  I^eesville. 
D.  H.  Springflold,  t^anklin- 

ton. 
T.  W.  Fuller.  Minden. 
J.J.  Mixon,  Winnfield. 

IberviUe 

Jarkson 

Jefferson 

Jefl\erson  Davis 

T-aTayette 

Washington 

Webster 

Winn 
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Towns  in  Union. 


Union  superintendent. 


Towns  in  Unioa 


Union  superintendent. 


MAINB.1 

Abbot.  Blanchard,  El- 
liottivllle  PI..  Kings- 
bury PI.,  Monson, 
Wilimantic. 

Acton,  Lebanon y  Now- 
fleld,  Shapleigh. 

Addison,  Centerville, 
JoneslxMt),  Jonesport. 

Albany,  Lovell,  Slone- 
ham,  Sweden. 

Albion,  Bumbam,  Troy, 
Unity,  Unity  PI. 

Alexander,  Crawford, 
Grand  Lake  Str.  PI., 
No.  21  PI.  (Wash.), 
Princeton,  Talmadge, 
Waite,  CodyvlUe  PL, 
Topsfleld. 

Alfred,  Sanlord 


MAiKE— continued. 


Allagash  PL,  Fort  Kent, 
St.  Francis  PI.,  St. 
John  PL 

Alna,  Dresden,  Edge- 
comb,  Plttston,  Wis- 
casset. 

Alton.  Argyle,  Lagrange, 
MedfOTa,  Orneville. 

Amherst,  Aurora.  Clif- 
ton, Mariaville,  No.  21 
PI.,  No.  33  PL,  Otis, 
Waltham. 

Amity,  Cary  PL,  Hodg- 
don,  Linneus. 

Andover,  Byron, 
Mexico,  Eoxbury. 

Anson,  Bingham,  Emb- 
den,  Solon. 

Applcton,  Liberty, 
Palermo,  Washington. 

Arrowslc.  Georgetown, 
Phlppsburg,  West- 
port,  Woolwich. 

Ashland,  Garfield  PL, 
Masardis,  Nashyillo 
PI.,  Oxbow  PL,  Port- 
age Lake. 

Athens,  Brighton  PL, 
Cambridge,  Comville, 
Harmony. 

Atkinson,  Bradford, 
Charleston,  Corinth, 
Kenduskeag. 

Avon,  Freeman,  Phillips, 
Salem,  Strong. 

Baileyvllle,  Baring, 
(Calais. 

Baldwin,  Hiram,  Sebago 

Bancroft,  Drew  PL, 
Glen  wood  PL,  Haynea- 
ville,  Kingman.  Mao- 
wahoc  PL,  Reed  PL 

Barnard  PL,  BrownvIUe, 
Lake  View  PL,  Milo, 
Williamsburg. 

Bath,  West  Bath 

Bcddlngton,CherryfieId, 
Columbia  Falls,  De- 
blois,  Steuben. 

Belfast,  Searsport 

Belgrade,  Fayette, 
Mount  Vernon,  Read- 
field. 

Belmont,  LincolnvIIle, 
Morrill,  Northport, 
Searsmont. 

Benodlcta,  Hcrsey, 
Mount  Chase,  Patten, 
Stacy  vUlc  PL 


William  E.Hebard,  Car- 
mel. 


George    M.    D.    Grant, 

East  Lebanon. 
D.  H.  Corson,  Jonesport. 

A.  B.  Garcelon,  North 
Lovell. 

Naomi  T.  Gregoire, 
Unity. 

Charles  H.  Swan,  Prince- 
ton. 


Ralph  P.  Mitchell,  San- 
ford. 

Joseph  F.  Cyr,  Fort 
Kent. 

Leslie  A.  Bailey,  Dres- 
den. 

Mrs.  Kit  B.  Comstock, 
Oldtown  R.  L 

Carolyn  B.  Silsby,  Am- 
herst. 


W.  E.  Finch,  Hodgdon. 

8.  J.  Rawson,  Rldlon- 
ville. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bradbury, 
North  Anson. 

Albert  F.  Barnes, 
Liberty. 

Clara  M.  Reed,  Wool- 
wich. 

A.  L.  Shorey,  Ashland. 


Carl  T.  Rhoades,  Har- 
mony. 

H.  E.  Fortler,  Charles- 
ton. 

Stephen     T.     Marshall, 

Strong. 
W.  H.  Phlnney,  Calais. 

Celia  H.  Sanborn,  East 
Hiram. 

Joseph  W.Hamlin,  King- 
man. 


Foster  L.  Higgtas,  Milo. 

0.  A.  Stuart,  Bath. 
Frances  C.  Jewett,  Cher- 
ryfleld. 

E.  E.  Roderick,  Belfast. 
Ralph  G.  Oakes,  Mount 
Vernon. 

Lena  Rankin,  Lincoln- 
ville. 

A.  L.  Todd,  Patten. 


Benton.  Fairfield 

Berwick,  Eliot,  South 
Berwick. 

Bethel.  Gilead,  Green- 
wood, Mason. 

Bigelow  PL,  Cqplin  PL, 
Dead  River  PL,  Eus- 
tis,  Flagstaff  PL,  Lang 

Blaine,  Bridgewater,  E. 
PIantetion,MarsHiU, 
Monticello. 

Bhiehill,  Brookltai,  Sedg- 
wick. 

Boothbay.  Boothbav 
Harbor,  Monhegan  PL, 
Southport. 

Bowdoin,  Bowdoinham, 
Ridmiond. 

Bowerbank,  Dover,  Fox- 
croft,  Sebec. 

Bradley,  Greenbush, 
Greenfield.  MUford, 
Passadumkeaf. 

Bremen,  Nobleboro, 
Waldoboro. 

Brewer,  Eddlngton, 
Holden,  Veazie.    ^ 

Bridgton,  Harrison,  Na- 
ples. 

Bristol,  Damariscotta, 
Newcastle,  South  Bris- 
tol. 

Brooks.  JacksoUiMon- 
roe,  Swanvllle,  Waldo. 

BrooksviUe,  Castfaje,  Pe- 
nobscot, Islesboro. 

Brookton,  Danforth,  For- 
est City.  Orient,  Vance- 
boro,  Weston. 

Brownfield,  Denmark, 
Fryeburg,  Stow. 

Brunswick,  Topsham . , , 

Buckfleld,  Hartford,  He- 
bron, Sumner. 

Bucksport,  Orland,  Or- 
rington,  Verona. 

Burlington,  Edinburg, 
Enfield,  Grand  Falls 
PL,  Howland,  Lowell, 
Maxfleld,  Scboeis  PL 

Buxton,  Hollis,  Stand- 
ish. 

Camden,  Hope,  Thom- 
aston. 

Canaan,  Clinton,  Pllts- 
fteld. 

Canton.  Livermore 

Caoe  Elizabeth,  South 
Portland. 

Caratunk  PL,  Concord, 
May  field  PL,  Moscow, 
Pleasant  Ridge  PL, 
The  Forks  PL,  West 
Forks  PL 

Caribou,  Limestone 

Carmel,  Dlxmont,  Etna, 
Newlierg. 

Carroll,  Lakeville  PL, 
Lee.  Prentiss,  Spring- 
field, Webster  PI. 

Carthage,  Dixfield,  Peru, 
Weld. 

Casco,  Otisficld,  Ray- 
mond. 

Castle  HilT,  Chapman, 
Mapleton. 

Caswell  PL,  Connor,  Cyr 
PL,  Hamlin  PL,  Van 
Buren. 


W.  M.  Teague,  Fairfield. 
W.  C.  McCue,  Berwick. 

Charles  E.  Lord,  BetheL 

Howard  Qilpatriok, 
Stratton. 


T.  A.  DeCosta,  Man 
HUI. 

E.  L.  Llnscott,  BhiehlD. 

Walter  L.  Mason,  Booth* 
bay  Harbor. 

E.  R.  Bowdoin,  Ridi- 
mond. 

Wm.  M.  Bottomley,  Fox- 
croft. 

Gertrude  E.  Giffoid, 
Olamon. 

V.  V.  Thompson,  Waldo- 
boro. 

F.  W.  BurriU,  Brewer. 

E.  E.  Russell,  Bridgtoo. 

Julia  E.  Barker,  Damari- 
scotta. 

Ernest  L.  Toner,  Brooks. 

D.  W.  RolUns,  Castfne. 

J.  F.  Philbrook,  Dan- 
forth. 

C.  L.  Clement,  Fryebuig. 

John  A .  Cone,  Bnmswidc 
C.  C.  Tuttle,  BuckllekL 

Abbie  E.  Buck,  Orland. 

Edward  A.  Simoneao* 
Howland. 


Fred  Benson,  West  Box- 
ton. 
B.  E.  Packard,  Camden. 

W.  E.  Stuart,  PittsflefcL 

F.  E.  Fortier,  Canton. 

Simon  M.  Hamlin,  South 
Portland. 

Charts  E.  BaU,  Bing- 
ham. 


C.  A.  Grant,  Caribou. 
W.  E.  Hebard,  Cannel- 

G.   H.   Jewett,   Spring- 
field. 

P.  M.  Cooper,  Dixfield. 

Gardiner  W.  Cole,  Casoo. 

Ehner  H.  Webber,  M»- 

pleton. 
Charles    L.    O'Connell. 

Van  Buren. 


'Practically  all  city  superintendents  have  supervision  over  some  rural  schools.    See  also  p.  7i* 
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Towns  in  UnJon. 


Union  superintandent. 


Towns  in  Union. 


Union  sopo-intttident 


MAINS— continoed. 

C3i«rlotie,  Coop«r,  Den- 
nvsville,  Edmunds, 
Marian/Meddybemps, 
No.  14  Pl^  Pembroke. 

Chelsea,  Jeiierson,  Bom- 
erville,  Whltefleld, 
Windsor. 

Chester,  Lincoln,  Hat- 
tawamkeag,  Winn, 
Wood  villa. 

Chestervillc,  Industry, 
New  Sharon,  Vienna. 

China,  Vassalboro, 
Wlnslow. 

Columbia,  Harrington, 
Kilbridie. 

Corinna,  Detroit.  New- 
port, Plymouth. 

Cornish,  Llmington, 
Parsonsfield,  Porter. 

Cranberry  Isles,  Mount 
Desert,  Southwest 
Harbor,  Tremont. 

Criebaven  PI.,  Matini- 
cus  Isle  PI.,  Union, 
Warren. 

CrvsUl,  Island  Falls, 
Bherman,  Silver 
Ridge  PI. 

Comberland,  Falmouth, 
North  Yarmouth. 

Cushing,  Friendship, 
St.  Oeorge,  South 
Thomaston. 

Cutler,  Lubcc,  Trescott, 
Wbitine. 

Dallas  PI.,  Madrid, 
Rangeley,  Rangeley 
Pl./Sandy  River  Pi. 

Dayton,  North  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Saco. 

Dedham,  Ellsworth, 
Surry. 

Deor  Isle,  Isle  au  Haut, 
Stonington. 

Dennlstown  PI.,  Green- 
ville, Jackman  PI., 
Long  Pond  PI.,  Moose 
River  PI.,  Shirley. 

Dexter,  Garland,  Rip- 

Dnriiam,  Lisbon,  Web- 


Ul- 
USS 


in, 


Ean  Machias,  Machias, 
Maciiiasport,  Marsh- 
field,  Northfleld, 
Roque  Bluffs,  Whit- 
ney vlUe. 

East  Millinocket,  Mod- 
war,  Millinocket. 

Easton,  Fort  Fairfield... 

East  port.  Perry,  Rob- 

blnstOD. 
Eden,  Trenton , 


Ira    B.    Knight,    West 
•Pembroke. 


Raymond  0.  Beale, 
Whitefield. 

8.  M.  Nieveen,  MatU- 
wamkeag. 

F.  J.  McAuliffe,  New 
Sharon. 

George  £.  Paine,  Wins- 
low. 

Karl  D.  Lee,  Harring- 
ton. 

CUfton  E.  Wass,  New- 
port. 

1. 7.  Merry,  Cornish. 

W.  E.  Clark,  Southwest 
Harbor. 

F.  D.  Rowe,  Warren. 


George  C.  Hlght,  Island 
Falls. 

D.  W.  Lunt,  Portland, 
R.4. 

Harry  C.  Hull,  Thomas- 
ton. 

M.  E.  Wright,  Cutler. 

J.  M.  Pike,  Rangeley. 

T.  T.  Young,  Saco. 

W.  H.  Patten,  Ellsworth. 

John  Paton,Deer  Isle. 

Russell  S.  Tavlor,  Green- 
ville. 

Jas.  A.  Hamlin,  Dexter. 

A.    R.    Carter,    Lisbon 
Falls. 

E.  C.   Vlning,   Smyrna 
Mills. 


Vital  J.  Labbe,  Eagle 
Lake. 

E.  S.  Higglns,  Franklin. 

John  H.  Carter,  Liver- 
more  Falls. 

John  C.  Merrill,  East 
Machias. 


W.  M.  Marr,  Millinocket. 

C.  E.  Glover,  Fort  Fair- 
field. 

W.  H.  Sturtevant,  East- 
port. 

Frank  McGouldrick,  Bar 
Harbor. 


MAINE— continued. 
Exeter,  Glenbum,  Hud- 
Fa  )r. 


Fr 
I 

Fr 


Fr 

1 
Fr 


Gc 

Gc  o, 

i  er 

haroor. 
Gray,  New  Gloucester, 

Windham. 
Greene,  Leeds,  Turner. . 

Guilford.  Parkman, 
Sangerville,  Welling- 
ton. 

Hallowell,  Manchester, 
Wlnthrop. 

Hammond  PI.,  Houl- 
ton,  Littleton. 

Hampden,  Hermon 

Hanover,  Milton  PI., 
Riunford. 

Hartland,  Palmyra,  St. 
Albans. 

Highland  PI.,  Klngfleld, 
Lexington  PI.,  New 
Portland. 

Jay,  Wilton 

Kcnnebunk,  Kenne* 
bunkport. 

Klttery,  York 

Limerick,  Lyman, 
Waterboro. 

Lincoln  PI..  Magallo- 
way  PI.,  Newry,  Up- 
ton. 

Litchfleld,  Monmouth, 
Walcj5,  West  Gardi- 
ner. 

Long  Island  PI.,  North 
Haven,  Swans  Island, 
Vlnalhaven. 

Madison,  Skowhegan. . . . 

Mechanic  Falls,  Mlnot, 
Poland. 

Mercer,  Norridgewock, 
Smithfleld,  Stark.s. 

New  Sweden,  Stock- 
holin,  Wostraaiilaud 
PL.  Woodland. 

North  Berwick,  WelLs . . . 

Norwav,  Oxford,  Water- 
ford. 

Oakland,  Rome,  Sidney 

Old  Orchard,  Scarboro. 


Oldtown,  Orono 

Paris,  Woodstock 

Perham,  Wade,  Wash- 
bum. 
Presque  Isle,  Westfleld. . 


Rockland,  Rockport . . 


Elmer  B.  Eddy,  Ken- 

duskeag,  R.  F.  D. 
L.  A.  Rop8,  Gardiner. 

Wm.    B.      Woodbury, 

Farmlngton. 
Frederick    Nlckerson, 

Frankfort. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Berry,  Thorn- 

dike. 
Frank  H.  Bynun,  Fre*- 

port. 
B.  S.  Dufour,  St.  Agatha. 


R.  J.  LibbT,  Westbfook. 
R.    L.    Sinclair,    West 
Gouldsboro. 

C.  E.  Vamey,  Gray. 

Bertha  Groden,  Turner 
Center. 

Walter  J.  Rideout,  Sang- 
erville. 

W.  F.  Packard,  HaUo- 

well. 
T.  P.  Packard,  Houlton. 

W.  E.  Stoddard,  Hamp- 
den. 

L.  E.  Williams,  Runv^ 
ford. 

H.  B.  Clifford,  Hartland. 

Frank  E.  Baldwin. 
Kingfleld. 

Merton  T.  Goodrich,  Jay. 
Isaac  H.  Storer,  Kenne- 
bunk. 

E.  8.  Foster,  York. 
Florent  WhJtmore,  East 

Waterboro. 
Charles  S.  Hulbert,  Up- 
ton. 

Harriet  Fenderson, 
Litchfleld. 

Edward  A.  Smalley, 
Vlnalhaven. 

L.  W.  Gerrlsh,  Skow- 
hegan. 

Harriet  M.  SpUler,  Me- 
chanic Falls. 

Orlando  C.  Woodman, 
Norridgewock. 

Clara  C.  Strom,  New 
Sweden. 

C.  A.  Rush,  Wells. 
True  C.  Morrill,  Norway. 

John  S.  Tapley,  Oakland 

F.  H.  B.  Heald,  South 
Portland,  R.  8. 

W.  O.  Chase,  Oldtown. 

M.C.Jov,  South  Paris. 

T.  W.  McQuaide,  Wash- 
bum. 

S.  E.  Preble,  Presqua 
Isle. 

R.  L.  West,  Rockland. 
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County. 


County  superintendent 


County. 


County  superintoiidMit. 


MARYLAND. 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel.. 

Baltfmor© 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

I>orchcster 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 


Edward  F.  Webb,  Cumber- 
land. 

Oeorgo  Fox,  Annapolis. 

A.  8.  Cook,  Towson. 

T.  O.  Bennett,  Prince  Fred- 
erick. 

E.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 

M.  8.  H.  Ungcr,  Westminster. 
Hu|h  W.  cSdwell,  Elkton. 

F.  Bernard  Qwynn,  JjA  Plata. 
J.  B.  Noble,  Cambridge. 

G.  Lloyd  Palmer.  Frederick. 
F.  E.  Hathbun,  Oakland. 
C.  M.  Wright,  Bel  Air. 


MABTLAND— COntd. 


Howard., 
Kent.... 


Montgomery... 
Prince  Georges. 


Queen  Anncs.. 

St.  Marys 

Somerset 


Talbot 

Was)iington., 


Wicomico., 
Worcester., 


W.  C.  PhUips,  BlUoott  Ctty. 
Edward  J.  OarlDB,  Che^er- 

town. 
Edwin  W.  Broome.  Rockvllle. 
B.  8.  Burrooghs,  Upper  M«i- 

boro. 
B.  J.  Grimes,  CentenriOe. 
G.  W.  Joy,  Leooardtown. 
Wm.  H.   Dashiell,   Princes 

Anne. 
Nicholas  Orem.  Easton. 
Raymond  E.  Staley,  Haeers- 

town. 
Tames  M.  Bennett,  SaUsbury. 
E.  W.  McMaster,  Snow  HUl. 


Towns  in  union. 


Union  Superintendent. 


Towns  in  union. 


Union  Superintendent. 


MABSACHUSETTS.1 

Acton,  Carlisle,  Little- 
ton, Wostford. 

Acushnct,  Fairhaven, 
Mattapoisott. 

Agawam,  Ludlow 


Alford,  Egrcmont,  Rich- 
mond, West  Stock- 
bridge. 

Amherst,  Pelham 


Asbburnham,  Winchen- 

don. 
Ashby,        Lunenburg, 

Town?^nd. 
Ashfield,  Cummlngton, 

GoehcD,  Plainfield. 
Ashland,  Uopkinton.... 

Auburn,  Sutton 

Aron,  Holbrook,  Ran- 
dolph. 

Aver,  Boylston.  Shir- 
ley, West  Boyiston. 

Barre,  Hardwick,  Peter- 
sham. 

Beckct, Chester,  Middle- 
field. 

Bedford,  Stoneham 


Bcfanont ,  Burlington .... 
Bclchertown,  Enfield... 

Bellingham,  Hopedale, 

Mendon. 
Berkley,  DlKhton,  Reho- 

both. 
Berlin.    Northboro, 

Shrewsbury,     South- 

boro. 
Blaek^tone,     Millville, 

Scekonk. 
Blandfortl,  Huntinj^ton, 

Montgomery,  Rus.sell. 
Bolton ,  Dun.st  able ,  Har- 

vanl.  Pepr>ercn. 
Bourne,  Mash  pee,  Sand- 
wich. 
Boxborough,  Maynard, 

Stow. 
Bnmficid,  Monson 


Brew.ster,  Dennis,  Yar- 
mouth. 

Brookfield,  North 
Brookftold. 


Frank  H.  HUl,  Littleton. 

Charles  F.  Prior,  Fair- 
haven. 

Walter  E.  Gushee,  Lud- 
low. 

Hattle  L.  ITawley,  West 
Stockbridge. 

John  D.  Brooks,  Am- 
herst. 

Albert  J.  Chidestcr, 
Winchendon. 

Herman  C.  Knight, 
Townsond. 

Charles  W.  Walker,  Ash- 
field. 

Warren  B.  Lyman,  Hop- 
kinton. 

R.  W.  Marton,  Worces- 
ter. 

James  J.  Quinn,  Jr., 
Holbrook. 

Frank  C.  Johnson,  Ayer. 

Albert  S.  Cole,  Barre. 

William  H.  Sanderson, 

Chester. 
Arthur      B.      Webber, 

Stoneham. 
George    P.    Armstrong, 

Belmont. 
Alvin  R.  Lewis,  Belchei^ 

town. 
Francello     G.     Atwell, 

Hopedale. 
Mortimer  H.   Bowman, 

Dighton. 
Frederick   B.   Van    Or- 

num,  Northboro. 

Harry  E.Gardner, Black- 
stone. 

Melvin  J.  West,  Hunt- 
ington. 

Au.stin  R.  Pan  11, 
Pepperell. 

Herbert  L.  Whitman, 
Bur.Eard.s  Bay. 

W.  H.  Millington,  May- 
nard. 

Frederic  A.  WTieeler, 
Mon.son, 

Alberto  W.  Small,  Yar- 
mouth. 

T.  W.  King,  North 
Brookfleld. 


MAasACHUSKTTS— contd. 

Buckland,Colratn,Shel- 

burne. 
Carver,  Lakeville,  Rayn- 

ham,  Rochester. 
Charlemont,     Hawley, 

Heath,  Rowo. 
Charlton,  Leicester 


Chatham,  Eastham, 
Harwich,  Orleans. 

Cheshire,  Hancock, 
Lanesboro,  New  Ash- 
ford. 

Chesterfield,  Williams- 
burg, Worthlngton. 

Chilmark,  Edgartown, 
Gay  Head  .Oak  Bluffs, 
Tisbury,  West  Tis- 
bury. 

Clarksburg,  Florida, 
Monroe.Savoy. 

Conway,  Deerfleld,  Sun- 
derland, Whatelev. 

Dana,  Greenwich,  New 
Salem,  Prescott. 

Douglas,  Uxbridge , 

Dover,  Sudbury,  Way- 
land. 

Dracut,  North  Reading, 
Tewksbury,  Tyngs- 
borough. 

Dudley,  Webster 


Duxbury.  Marshfield, 
Scituate. 

East  Bridgewater,  West 
Bridgewater. 

Easthampton,  South- 
hampton, West- 
hammon. 

East  Longmeadow, 
Hampden.  Long- 
meadow,  Wilbraham. 

Ervlng.  Leverett, 
Shutasbury,  Wendell. 

Essex.  Hamilton.  Lynn- 
field,  Topsfleld,  Wen- 
ham. 

Foxboro,  Norton,  Plain- 
ville. 

Fruiklin,  Wrentham..., 

Freetown,  Gosnold, 
Weslport. 

Georgetown,  Groveled, 
Rowley.  • 

GUI,  Bemardston,  Ley- 
den.  Northfleld,  War- 
wick. 


C.  J.  Richards,  Stael- 
bume  Palls. 

Chester  W.  Humphrey, 
Rochester. 

Frank  P.  Davison, 
Qiarlenu»t. 

George  B.  Clark,  T^lco»- 
ter. 

LoringG.  Williams,  Har- 
wich. 

EverettG.  Loring,  Lanes- 
boro. 

Elbrldge  W.  Goodhue, 
Haydenville. 

Robert  W.  Martin,  Vine- 
yard Haven. 


D.  F.  Carpenter,  North 

Adams. 
Andrew   8.   Thompson, 

South  Deerfleld. 
C.  C.  Richardson,  North 

Dana. 
C.  L.  Jodkins,  Uxbridge. 
Frank      H.      Benedict, 

Cocbitnate. 
Charles      L.      Randall, 

Lowell. 

William  F.  Sims,  Web- 
ster. 

Charles  A.  Crowell,  Jr., 
Scituate. 

Edgar  H.  Grout,  East 
Bridgewater. 

WilUam  D.  MUler,  East- 
hampton. 

Leonora  E.  Taft,  Spring- 
field. 

Cora  A .  Steams,  Wendell 

Depot. 
Harx'ey     R.     Williams, 

Wennam. 

Ira  A.  Jenkins,  Foxboro. 

Arthur  W.  Hale,  Ftank- 
Hn. 

Edward  HiU,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Josiah  S.  McCann,  Grove- 
land. 

Elmer  F.  Howard,  East 
Northfleld. 


1  Practically  all  city  saperintendents  have  supervision  over  some  rural  schools.    See  aLno  pp.  79-^ 
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Towns  in  Union.  Union  suporinteodent.  Towns  in  Union.  Union  superiateBdent. 


MASACBUSKTTS— con. 

Orafton,  Upton. 
Qnmbj,  South  HmUoj- 

Granraio,  fiBnOtarMd, 
Soothwick,  ToDnnd. 

B»dk  J,  Batuld. 

HttWKt  KlBKiit<m,Peai- 
broto,  Plrmpton. 

HamrvBT,  Hanson,  Nor- 
weXL 

HInsAale.  FtfV,  Wash- 
i]«ton,  Windsor. 

B^dnu  OAldiain,  Pax- 
ion,  Rutland. 

Holland,  Wa]e&  Warren 

Holliston,  liedway, 
ShM-bom. 

Hubbardston,  Phillips- 
ton.  Royabton,  Tam- 
plitoD. 

Lee,  Hont^ray,  Otis, 
Tyrinc^am. 


FndaTlek  E.  Whitta- 
more,  South  Hadley 
Falls. 

David  J.  Malcolm,  Oran- 
▼ina. 

Goo."  Allen  Coe,  Kln^ 

ton. 
Stephen  G.  Bean,  Han- 


Hermann  G.  Pali, 

dale. 
J.  R.  Childs,  Holdan. 

John  Bacon,  Warren. 
Carron  H.  Drown,  West 

Medway. 
Asa  M.  Jones,  Baldwins- 

Tiile. 

Clarence  E.  Michels,  Lea. 


MASSACHUSETTS— con. 

Mediiald.  MIlUs.  Nor- 
folk,  Westwood. 

Merrimac,  Newbury, 
Salisbury,  West  New- 
bury. 

MiUbury,  Oxford 

Ifount  Washington, 
New  ICarlboro,  Shel- 
fiald. 

New  Braintree,  Stur- 
brid^e,  West  Brook- 
field. 

Princeton,  Sterling, 
Westminster. 

Provinoetown,  Truro, 
WeUfleet. 

Somerset,  Swansea 

Wilmington,  Boxford, 
Mlddleton. 


A.  S.  Ames,  Ifedfieid. 

Leon  E.  Davis,  West 
Newbury. 

Chauncey  C.  Ferajaon. 
MUIbury.  *^^ 

Alfred  O.  Tower,  ShaC- 
fleld. 

Frederick  E.  Bragdon. 
West  Brookfleld, 

Harry  C.  Waldron,  Leo- 
minster. 

C.  M.  Pennell,  Provinoe- 
town. 

F.  C.  Tenney,  Pottera- 
viile. 

Roscoe  G.  Frame,  Wil- 
mington. 


County. 


lOCBIGAX. 

Alcona 

Al«r 

AjRjipMi 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Barapi 

Bi^nr 

Bay... 

Benaie. ........ 

Berrien. .  ......< 

Branch 

Celhoim 

CharlavMx 

^eboygan 

CSrippewB. ..... 

Clara 

Clinton 

Crawford 

DelU 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Oenasaee , 

Qiadwin 

OegeWc 

Qraad  Trarprse 

Gratiot 

HiOadale 

HoQghCon ...... 

Huimi  , 

Ini^iam , 

Ionia 

loSOD 

Iran , 

IsaliclTa 

JarkMm 

Kalamaaoo , 

Kalkaska 

Kent , 


County  commissioner. 


Thomas  B.  Cook,  Harris  villa. 
Earle  H.  Sortore.  Munlsing. 
C.  L.  Goodrich,  Allegan. 
E.  L.  Uttle,  Alpena. 
Archie  C.  Balding,  Benaire. 
G,  H.  Glasure,  Siandish. 
8.  O.  CliBtoa,  Baraga. 
E.  1.  Edgar,  Hastings. 
'<.  Labig,  Bay  City. 


County. 


MICHIGAN— COntd. 


Kew«enaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

L<enawee 

Livingston.... 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee.. . ... 

Marquette.... 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee..., 

Midhmd 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 


Ontonagon. . . 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle. 
Roscommon. 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. . , 
Shiawassee. . . 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren... 
Washtenaw. . 

Wayne 

Waxtofd 


County  commissioner. 


H.  8.  Winter,  Mohawk. 
Edwin  G.  Johnson,  Luther. 
C  H.  Naylor,  Lapeer. 
H.  R.  Dumbrille,  Glen  Arbor. 
G.  J.  Tripp,  Adnan. 
H.  O.  AWrtch,  Fowlarvflla. 
Ann  I.  Auten,  Newberry. 
£.  J.  Lacfaanoe,  St.  Ignaca. 
Wm  L.  Lee,  Mount  Clemona. 
Elbert  Gerrsd,  Manistee. 
S.  R.  Anderson,  Marquette. 
C.  A.  Rinehart,  Scott  villa. 
C.  G.  Card.  Bte  Rapids 
Jesse  Hubbard,  Menominea. 
B.  G.  Scollar,  Midland. 
J.  Q.  Zuck.  Lake  City. 
John  G.  Schafer,  Monroe. 
E.  Straieht,  Stanton. 
David  W.  Farrier,  Atlanta. 
Nellie  B.  Chisholm.  Montagua. 
Carrie  L.  Carter,  fremont. 
A.  L.  Craft.  Pontiac. 
Emma  R.  Uutchins,  Hart. 
Josephine      Woods,       West 
Branch. 

A.  C.  Adair,  Rockland. 

Goo.  F.  Roxbni|^,Reed  City, 
John  11.  Speck,  Fair  view. 
R.  F.  Jennings,  V«nderbilt. 
N.  R.  Stanton,  Holland. 
Martha  A.  Caldwell,  Onaway. 
W.  M.  Coon,  Rosconmion. 

B.  S.  Tefft.  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
E.  T.  Blackney,  Port  Huron. 
Lewis  Miller,  Centcrville. 

W.  J.  Musselman.  Sandusky. 
W.  T.  S.  C^jraell,  Manistiqua. 
H.  E.  Slocum,  Corunna. 
B.  H.  McComb,  Caro. 
E.  V.  Root,  Paw  Paw. 
F:van  Essery,  Ann  Arbor. 
E.  W.  Yost,  Detroit. 
Roy  Noteware,  Cadillac. 
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Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton 

Bif^tone 

Blue  Earth.. 

Brown , 

Carlton • 

Carver , 

Cass 

Chippewa..., 

Chisago 

Clay 

Clearwater.., 

Cook 

Cottonwood. 
Crow  Wing.. 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Fairbault.... 
Fillmore.... 

Freeborn 

Goodhue 

•  Grant 


Hennepin. 


Houston.. 
Hubbard. 
Isanti 


Itasca. 


Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi... 

Kittson 

Koochiching. 


Lac  qui  Parle . 
Lake 


Lcsueur 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Mcl^eod 

Mahnomen.. 
Marshall . . . . 

Martin 

Mocker 

Millehics 

Morrison . . . . 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet 


Nobles 

Norman 

Olmsted 

Ottertail 

I'ennington 

Pine 

Pipestone 

Polk... 


pope!!!!;!;;;;;;;;;i 

Ramsey ' 

Red  Lake ' 

Redwood 

Renville I 

Rice 

Kock 1 

Roseau 1 

Bt.  Louis 1 

Hcott    ' 

Bbcrburne 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Young,  Aitkfai. 

Geo.  D.  GoodrkJh,  Anoka. 

Anna  G.  Rogstad,  Detroit. 

W.  B.  Stewart,  Bemidil.         « 

Agnes  K.Bums,Sauk  Rapids. 

Anna  Swenson,  Ortonville. 

W.  H.  Detamore,  Mankato. 

Robt.  B.  Kennedy,  New  Ulm. 

Nora  A.  Nilson,  Moose  Lake. 

F.  L.  Williams,  Watertown. 

R.  F.  Ross,  Walker. 

Petra  Storaker,  Montevideo. 

E.  J.  Cederholm,  Llndstrom. 

S.  O.  Tang,  Moorhead. 

John  H.  Sommervold.  Baglev. 

Wm.  J.  Clinch,  Grand  Marais. 

Alfred  R.  Iverson,  Windom. 

Irma  C.  Hartley,  Brainerd. 

Josephine  Raetz,  Hastings. 

Zena  Cooper,  Mantorville. 

Geo.  Susens,  Alexandria. 

Margaret  E.Bieri,  Blue  Earth. 

Oscar  Carlson,  Preston 

Harold  Dahlen,  Albert  Lea. 

E.  B.  Bergquist,  Red  Wing. 

Blanch  L.  Brennin,  Elbow 
Lake. 

H.  I.  Harter,  Minneapolis, 
Courthouse. 

Marie  Otterness,  Caledonia. 

D.  R.  Bradford,  Park  Rapids. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Hixson,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Whipple,  Grand 
Rapids. 

J.  n.  Arp,  Jackson. 

Willis  Fairbanks,  Mora. 

W.  D.  Frederickson,  Willnlar. 

Hans  Hanson.  Hallock. 

D.  B.  Jewell,  International 
Falls. 

A.  J.  Kittleson.  Madison. 
Mrs.  Alice  W.  Lawrence,  Two 

Harbors. 
J.  A .  Meai?her,  Lesueur  Center. 
J.  T.  Clawson,  Ivanhoo. 
H.  R.  Painter,  Marshall. 
Geo.  F.  Manier,  Hutchinson. 
James  Sweeney,  Mahnomen. 
David  Johnson,  Warren. 
C.  J.  Tnnms,  Fairmont. 
Anna  0ns  Jorflf,  Litchfield. 
Olaf  Wasenlus,  l*rinceton. 
M.  E.  Barnes,  Little  Falls. 
Mrs.  Eunice  L.  Rice,  Austin. 
Jennie  Holm,  Slavton. 
AHicrt     J.     HolEtistead,     St. 

P<j<er. 

E.  K.  Sampson,  Worthington. 
Ida  Rud  Falconer,  Ada. 
Wra.  L.  Mercer,  Rochester. 
L.  R.  Adiev,  Ferpus  Falls. 
E.    .\.    Mostue,   Thief  River 

P'alls. 

R.  H.  Blankenship,  Pine  City. 

J.  R.  Campl)ell,  Pipestone. 

N.  A.  Thorson,  Crookston. 

Lena  Otteson,  Glenwood. 

Geo.  H.  Reif,  St.  Paul,  Court- 
house. 

Lou  F.  (Jreen,  Red  Lake  Falls. 

Mrs.  Adella  G.  Pratt,  Red- 
wood Falls. 

Amalia  M.  Bengtson,  Olivia. 

J.  H.  Lewis,  FarU)ault. 

Edia  A,  Headley,  Luverne. 

Mrs.  Bergit  BilllKTg,  Roseau. 

N.  A.  Young,  Duluth. 

T.  J.  Nickohy,  Shako|)ee. 

Ada  P.  Conger,  Becker. 


County. 

County  superintendent. 

MINNESOTA— COntd. 

Sibley 

Y 

Stearns 

y 

Steele 

Ji 

Stevens 

B 

Swift 

T 

Todd 

E 

Traverse 

B 

Wabasha 

B 

Wadena 

M 

Waseca 

B 

Washington. 

Wflonwan 

E 

Wilkin 

A 

Winona 

A 

Wright 

A 

Yellow  Medicine... 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Adams 

L 

M.  C.  Montgomery,  Natcbas. 
W.  A.  McCord  Connth 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Attala 

J.  N.  Steele.  Liberty. 
W.  A.  Hull,  Kosciusko. 

Benton 

W.T.Renick,  Ashland. 

G.  H.  Armstrong,  Clevelaikd. 

J.  0.  Rich,  Pittsboro. 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

D.  D.  Fullilove,  Vaiden. 

Chickasaw 

Geo.  D.  Riley,  Boustoa. 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 

Ciarke 

J.  F.  Bridges,  Chester. 

G.  B.  Parker,  Quitman. 
E.  H.  Walker,  West  Point. 
J.  M.Brooks,  Clark.sdal6. 
A.  A.  McAlpin.  HazMiuist. 
Alex.  Newton,  Collins. 

E.  J.  Currle,  Hattiesburg. 
W.  L.  Foreman,  Meadvfije. 

Clay 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

.  Covington 

DeSoto 

Forrest 

Franklin 

George 

W.  A.  Avera,  Lucedale. 

Greene 

Newton  James ,'LeakesviU*. 

Grenada 

M.  McKibben,  Grenada. 

Hancock 

John  Craft,  Bay  St.  Louit. 

W.H.Wood,Gulfport. 

F.  M.Coleman, Raymond. 

J.  M.  Kimbrough,  Lexlngtoii. 

T.  D.  Rice,  Befionl. 

Geo.  Robinson,  May  ersville. 

Harrison 

Hinds 

1  Holmes 

Humphreys 

'  I<;saguena 

Itawamba 

Jackson 

J.  A.Senter.FuIton. 
A.  Flurry,  rascagoula. 

Jasper 

C.  E.  Watkins.  Bay  Springs. 
L.  L.  Posey,  Fayette.    ^^ 
W.  W.Lee, Prentisa. 

C.  W.  Jenkini,  Laurel. 

D.  W.  Jackson,  Dekalb. 

1  Jetiorson 

j  Jefferson  Davis...... 

1  Jones 

Kemper 

I^fayette 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

C.  A.  McUrty,  Oxford. 
A.  Q.  Broad  us,  Piu-vis. 
T.  C.  I^ockard,  Meridian. 

Lawrence 

l^ke 

Lee 

W.  L.  McGahey,  MonUcello 
C.  M.  lAngford,  Carthage. 
T.M.Milam,  Tupelo. 
J.  R.  Huehes,  Greenwood. 
Barney  (Trice,  Brookhaven. 
E.  A.  Stanley, Columbus. 
G.  R.Bennett, Canton. 
E.I.  Watts, Columbii. 
John  P.  Hor  ton.  Holly  Spring. 
W.  A.  Addington,  A^Mrdceo. 
Guy  C.  Burton.  Winona. 
Ivy  E.  Peebles,  Philadelphia, 
M.  G.  Scarborough,  Decatar. 
J.  G.  Chandler,  Macon. 
C.  E.  Scroggins,  StarkvlUe. 
C.  B.  Young,  Sardis. 

Le'iore 

Lincoln 

l/owndes 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Mon  t  gomery 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha 

Panola 

Pearl  River 

Perry 

I/eopoM  Locke,  PoplarviHe. 
W.  F.  Backstrom,  New  An- 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

U 

gu?ta. 
H.  W.  Kenna,  Magnolia. 
T.  R.  Spencer,  Pontotoc. 
(}.  D.  Chambers,  Boonevilte 

R.  No.3.                             • 
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County. 


lossissippf— con. 


Quitman 

Rankin 

Bcott 

Bharkey.... 
Simpson.... 


Smith 

Stone 

Simflower 

Tallahatchia., 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishomingo.. 

Tunica 

Union 

Walthall 

^^'ar^en 

Washington.. 

Wavne 

Webster 

Wilkinson.... 

W^inston 

Yalobusha... 
Yazoo 


Adair.... 
Andrew.. 
Atchison. 


Audrain... 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger... 

Boone 

Buchanan. . 
Butler 


Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau. 

CarroU 


Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton.. 
Christian. 

Clark , 

Clay 

Clinton... 


Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford... 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess.... 

Dekalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin . . . 
Franklin... 
Gasconade. 

Gentry 

Greene 


Grundy... 
Harriaon^. 

Henry 

Hickory... 
Holt 


Howard., 
Howell.. 
Iron 


F.  M.  Bitzell.  Marks. 
H.  H.  Bullock.  Brandon. 
O.  D.  Loper,  Forest. 
J.N.  Hall,  Rolling  Fork. 
J.  R.   Williamson,  Ifenden- 

hall. 
Allen  Caughman,  Raleigh. 
C.  H.  Bass.  Wigrins. 
W.  P.  Sanders,  Indianola. 
R.  H.  Harrison, Charleston. 
J.  T.  Cathey,  Senatobia. 
J.  E.  Pearce,  Ripley. 
N.  L.Phillips,  luka. 
L.  C.  Cannon.  Tunica. 
T.  O.  Randall,  New  Albany. 
C.  T.  BrumAeld,  Tyltrtown. 
J.  H.  Culkln,  Vlcksburg. 
B.  L.  Hatch,  Greenville. 
J.  M.  Wilkins,  Waynesboro. 
A.  C.  Webb,  Walthall. 
John  C.  Day,  Woodvllle. 
Neal  Prisock,  Louisville. 
J.  R.  Hodnett,  Water  Valley. 
Hugh  Bull,  Yaroo  City. 


P.  J.  Fowler  Kirksville. 
I-esHe  .M.  Dobbs,  ^vannah. 
Gerlfude    Thompson,    Rock 

Port. 
W.  C.  Johnson,  Mexico. 
W.  E.  Hankins,  CassvUle. 
L.  E.  Brous,  Lamar. 
A.  C.  Moreland,  Butler. 
Chas.  G.  Harvey,  Warsaw. 
W.  M.  Welker,  Marble  HUl. 
Geo.  T.  Porter,  Columbia. 
Geo.  K.  Gilpin,  8t.  Joseph. 
H.    O.    Harrawood,    Poplar 

Bluff. 

D.  N.  McClintock,  Kingston. 
R.  G.  Halo,  Fulton. 

M.  E.  Johnson.  Linn  Creek. 

J.  T.  McDonald,  Cape  Girar- 
deau. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Squires,  Car- 
rol Iton. 

W.  8.  Perrin,  Ellslnore. 

C.  A.  Burke,  Harri.tonville. 

Ira  A.  Mc Bride,  Stockton. 

C.  C.Carlstead,  Keytesville. 

Tom  Ma  pes,  Orark. 

Helen  F.  McKee,  Kahoka. 

E.  L.  Black,  Liberty. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sims,  Platts- 
burg. 

A.  H.  Sieve,  Jefferson  Citv. 

S.  F.  Mauck,  Bunceton. 

Wra.  P.  Summers,  Steelville. 

E.  H.  Carender,  Greenfield. 

John  A.  Pitman,  Buffalo. 

HalUe  Burton,  Gallatin. 

W.  O.  Swnik.Clarksdale. 

Jas.  W.  Millsap,  Salem. 

T.  J.  Moorhouse,  Ava. 

E.  D.  McAnallv,  Kennett. 

C.  A.  Cole,  Un/on. 

A.  O.  Mann,  Hemuum. 

Gretchen  Jennings,  Albanv. 

C.  W.  McCroskcy,  Spring- 
field. 

Elisabeth  Brainerd,  Trenton. 

Nellie  K.  Sutton,  Bethany. 

Katliryn  Spangler^linton. 

Oliver  J.  Watklns.  Hermitage. 

Mrs,  Alberta  G.  Murphy,  Ore- 
gon. 

Luman  L.  Spry,  Fayette. 

W.  C.  McMillin,  West  Plains. 

G.  W.  Hanson,  Ironton. 


MISSOURI— oon^d. 
Jackson 


Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette.... 
Lawrence.... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston... 
McDonald... 

Macon 

Madison 

Mflries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi... 

Monit^u 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 


Morgan 

New  Madrid. 

Newton 

Nodaway.... 

Oregon 

Osage 

Oiark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 


Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois 

Ste.  Genevieve. 

St.  Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 


Stoddard...., 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Tanoy 

Texas 

V'emon 

Warren 

Washington , 

Wavnc , 

Webster , 

Worth 

Wright 


MONT.A.NA. 


L.  F.  Blackburn,  Independ* 

ence. 
L.  W.  Kost,  Carthage. 
R.  B.  Wilson,  HUlsboro. 
R.  H.  Boston,  Warrensburg. 
W.  E.  Cottey,  Edlna. 
G.  C.  Jones,  Lebanon. 
H.  T.  Phillips.  Leadnfton. 
Harry  Moore,  Mount  Vernon. 
Llovd  H.  Hicks,  MonticeUo. 
Sallio  Brown,  Troy. 

E.  L.  Joyce,  Brookfleld. 

J.  M.  Gallatin,  ChilUcotha. 
P.  M.  Colllngs  PinevUle. 
O,  L.  Cross,  Macon. 
W.  S.  Cooper,  Fredericktown. 
C.  D.  Snodgrass,  Vienna. 
Frankle  Connell,  Hannibal. 
W.  B.  Kesterson,  Prinoeton* 
H.  M.  Atwell,  Tuscumbia. 
Mrs.     Clara     B.     Graham, 

Charleston. 
Edgar  Strother,  California. 
L.  I).  Ash.  Paris. 
W.    F.   Hupe,   Montgomery 

City. 
M.  Wray  Wltten,  VersaUles. 
L.  O.  Swan,  New  Madrid. 
W.  E.  Veerkamp,  Neosho. 
A.  H.  Cooper,  Marvville. 
C.  O.  Custer,  Alton. 
R.  11.  Bryan.  Linn. 
A.  J.  Kimball,  Romance. 
Chas.  G,  Ross.Caruthersville. 
ThomasCanilhers.  Perryville. 
T.  R.  Luckett,  Sedalla. 
A.  Z.  Black,  Rolla. 
O.  A.  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 
J.  F.  Sexton,  Platte  City. 
Daisy  Johnson,  Bolivar. 
L.  J.  Gladden,  Laquey. 
H.  U.  G.  Tummire,  Unions 

ville. 
L.  C.  NcM-thcutt,  New  London. 
S.  B.  MfCuIly,  Moberiy. 
W.  T.  McGaugh,  Richmond. 
J.  G.  Hartman,  CentervUle. 
C.  N.  Pennington,  Doniphan. 
Ben).  H.  Jolly,  St.  Charles. 
C.  E.  Higgin5,  Osceola. 
J.  Clyde  Akers.  Farmington. 
Vivan  Gatv,  Ste.  Crenevleve, 
R.  G.  Russell,  Clayton. 
Jas.  L.  Lynch,  Marshall. 
J.  F.  Botts,  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  Aria  Williams,  Memphis. 
M.  E.  Montgomery.  Be«ton. 
Walter  Webb,  Eminence. 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Throlkeld,  Shel- 

byville. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Smith,  Bloomfield. 
L.  V.  Threlfall,  Galena. 
Roxana  Jones,  Milan. 
J.  W.  Bennett,  Forsyth. 
James  K.  Connolly,  Houston. 
Lizzie  L.  \V^hito,  Nevada. 

F.  K.  Kehr,  Marthaville. 
Burwell  Fox,  Potosi. 

C.  E.  Burton,  Piedmont. 
Sam  A.  Miller.  Marshfield. 
Mrs.  Cora  Early,  Grant  City. 
John  M.  Carter,  Ilart ville. 


Beaverhead L.  Elizabeth  Sutherland,  Dil- 
lon. 

Big  Horn Lucy  Batt  v,  Hardin. 

Blaine j  Margaret  Vanden  Slas,  Chi- 
nook. 

Broadwater I  Opal  Cronk,  To wnsend. 
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County. 


MONTANA— COntd. 


CarboD — 
Cascade... 
Chouteau . 


Custer -. 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge. 

Fallon 

Fergus...... 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Granite 


Hill 

JefTerson 

Lewis  and  Clark. 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Meagher 


Mineral. 


Missoula  — 
Musselshell.. 

Park 

PhilUps 

Powell 

Prairie 

Ravalli 

Richland.... 
Rosebud.... 
Sanders 


Sheridan.... 
Silver  Bow.. 
BtnW-ater... 


Sweet  (iru.«<s.. 
Teton , 


Toole 

Valley. . . 
Wilbaux. 


Yellowslonc. 


Adams 

Antelope. . . 

Arthur 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte. 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Oidar 

Chase 

Ciierry 

Clieyenne . . 

Clay 

Coltax 

CiiminR. ... 

Custer 

Dakota 

I'awcs 

I'awson 

Douel 


County  superintendent 


Asgerd  Haaland,  Red  Lodge. 

Jane  Kcenqy,  Great  Falls. 

Elisabeth  D.  Milliken,  Fort 
Benton. 

OUve  H.  Lovett,  Miles  City. 

Camilla  Osborne,  Glendive. 

May  Russell,  AnacondA. 

Mildred  Lamb,  Bakor. 

Nellie  Fahey.  Lewistown. 

MaryEckstein,  KalispeU. 

Ida  W.  Davis,  Boteman. 

Mrs.  Lottie  T.  Irvine,  Philips- 
burg. 

Laura  O.  Lovett.  Havra. 

Jennie  Carlson,  Doolder. 

May  J.  Crichton,  Helena. 

Carrie  M.  Snence,  Libby.  • 

Mary  Bull.  VirRlnla  City. 

Mary  J.  Davios,  White  Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Mrs.  M.  Leota  Wright,  Supe- 
rior. 

Mabel  Lindstadt.  Missoula. 

Minnie  F.  Ferguson,  Rodndup. 

Elsie  Mercicr.  Livingston. 

Flora  Sims,  Malta. , 

Irene  Couehlin,  l*eer  Lodge. 

Annie  E.  I/Owall,  Terry. 

KatherineDrajrton  HamiIt(»L 

Emogene  Le<tre,  Sidney. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Adams,  Forsyth. 

Ethel  Toulmln,  Thompson 
Falls. 

Irene  Murphy,  Plenty  wood. 

Julia  Shea,  Butte. 

(iertrude  Sylvester,  Colimi- 
bus. 

Tnga  Solbcrg.  Big  Timber. 

Grace  M.  Thompson,  Chou- 
teau. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Blacker,  Shelby. 

Nellie  Johonnolt,  Glasgow. 

Mrs.  Maude  Banker-WUls, 
Wilbaux. 

Frances  Miller,  Billings. 


Mary  Dungan,  Hastings. 
C.  A.  Mohrraan,  Nelieh. 
Charles  Harding,  Arthur. 
Minnie  Larson,  Harrlsbiu-g. 
A.  L.  Shamblin,  Brewster., 
Hannah  C.  Jdmson,  Albion. 
Opal  Russell,  Alliance. 
Zaxel  Slonleer,  Butte. 
Mrs.  I^ena  Morris,  Alnsworth. 
Kathryn  Laugslin,  Kearney. 
W.  T.  Poucher,  Tekamah. 
Oma  L.  Cady.  David  City. 
Alpha  I*etorson,  Plattsmouth. 
Emma  Schwerin.  Hartington. 
Addle  P.  Spangler,  Imperial. 
Edith  Adamson,  Valentino. 
Anna  McFadden.  Sidney. 
L.  J.  Gilkeson,  Clay  Center. 
F.  J.  Vogltance,  Schuyler. 
Emma  R.  Miller,  West  Point. 
T.  C.  Grimes.  Broken  Bow. 
Wilfred  E.  Voas,  Dakota 
Edna  Rincker,  Chadron. 
W.  C.  Bloom.  Lexington. 
Mrs.  Retta  F.  Brown,  Chap- 
pell. 


County. 


KSBRASKA— OOn. 

Dixon 

Dodge....  •••...... 

Doudas 

Dundy 

Fillmore 

Franklin 

Frontior 

Furnas ;. 

Gage 

Garden 

Garfield 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

JefTerson 

Johnson. 

Kearney 

Keith 

KeyaPaha 

KimbaU 

Knox 

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

Mcpherson. 

Madison 

Merrick 

Morrill 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow 

RichardMU 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders. 

Scotts  Bluff 

Seward 

Slieridan 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston 

Valley 

Wasliington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 


County  superintcnJent. 


W.  F.  Rfchardflon.  Ponoa. 

J.  M.  Matiea,  Ftemont. 

Thomas  J.  Keenan,  Omaha. 

Una  Richards,  BenkehnBn. 

LdUan  D.  Green,  OeneTS. 

Pearl  O'Neal,  Bloomingtoo. 

Mable  Kaith.  Stookvine. 

a.  W.  Fletener,  Beaver  City. 

Thomas  J.  Trauemidit,  Beat- 
rtoe. 

Esther  Johnson,  Oshkosh. 

Florence  Alderman,  Burwill. 

F.  W.  Montgomery,  Elwood. 

Theo.  A.  Vm,  Hyannis. 

Margaret  L.  Tracy,  Greeley. 

EliiabethCunnin^nam,  Qtand 
Island. 

Arthur  8.  Nelson,  Aurora. 

Frances  R.  White,  Alma. 

H.  O.  Blxler,  Hayes  Center. 

Vida  B.  Day  MarUn,  TreotOB. 

Mhmie  B.  MIDer.  CTNeUl. 

J.  H.  Garrett,  Mullen. 

W.  O.  Baker,  St.  Paul. 

Henry  Abrams,  Falrbury. 

L.  C.  Custer,  Teoumseh. 

Oscar  Warp,  Mlnden. 

Katherine  Feather,  OealaUa. 

Abbie  F.  Pelletier,  Spring- 
view. 

Racnel  McElrqy,  KimbaU. 

A.  8.  Stlnson.  Center. 

Mrs.  Minnie  P.Knott,LlnoobL 

Aileen  Oantt,  North  Platte. 

Alice  Coleman  HilL  Oandy. 

Edith  Wirsig,  Taylor. 

O.  A.  Johnson,  Tryoo. 

N.  A.  HouseVMadlson. 

Margaret  McCutchen,  Cen- 
tral Cltv. 

E.  F.  Kelley,  Bridgeport. 
Chloe  Bakiridge,  FuUerton. 
Bess  E.  Anderson,  Auburn. 
Clyde  W.  Lehman,  Nebon. 
Chas.  Speedie,  Nebraska  City. 
Elsie  A.  Hammond,  Pawnee 

City. 
Belle  Holaway,  Grant. 
Alice  A.  Swanson,  Holdrefs. 
Lettie  Scott,  Pierce. 
Fred  8.  I^ecron,  Cohmibas. 
Amelia  Rasmussen,  Osceola. 
Julia  C.  Barnes.  McCook. 
D.H.Weber,  Falls  City, 
(lias.  G.  Ammon,  Bassett. 
L.  J.  Bouchal,  Wilber. 
C^delia  GramUch,  Paplllion. 

F.  E.  Alder,  Wahoo. 
Ada  Haldeman.  Gerlng. 
J.  C.  Greenwooa,  Seward. 
Pearle  K.   Summers,    Bush- 

ville. 
L.  U.  Currier.  I.oup  City. 
Vinnie  Newell,  Harrison. 
Ilah  B.  Ohlson,  Stanton. 
A.  T.  Holtzen,  Hebron. 
Ine»  L.  Cakes,  Tredford. 
Carrie  J.  Kelhier,  Pender. 
E.  D.  Clason,  Ord. 
N.  T.  Lund,  Blair. 
Pearl  Sewell,  Wayne. 
Gertrude  L.  Coon,  Red  Cloud. 
Edith  Bowler,  BarUeli. 
T.  C.  Lord,  York. 
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Tofwns  in  union. 


Union  saperintendent. 


Towns  in  union. 


Union  superintaadent. 


ITEW  HAMFSHIBS.t 

AahJbnd,  Rnmney, 

Woxlwivth. 
Cbnmoiift,  Qiarles- 

towo. 
Cotobrook,    Errol* 

Wttntworth'sLo* 

cation. 
CoawM,  Madison, 

Bartlett,     Jaek- 

sonSpedal. 
Perry,  L.  o  n  d  o  n^ 

denry. 
Exeto-,  Ncwfields, 

Kensington, 

Hajnptan  Falls, 

Hampton. 

Franidm,HiU 

Qoflstown,     B  6  d  - 

ford.  New  Boston. 
Qortiaa,  Randolph, 

Shalbaniev' 
QT«iBJuid.  New- 

instoa,  Iniiliam, 

Bye,  North 

Hamx^on. 
Hampslead,    Ray- 


^fll^^ 


flaU. 

HMMtwro,  Antrim, 
Peter  bOFO. 

Hinsdale.  Chsster- 
field,  F ranees- 
town. 

HopUnton,  Weare, 
I>anbarton,  Hen- 
niker. 

Lebanon,  Enfield. . 

Lisbon,  L^ndaff, 
Franeonia,  Ly- 
man. 

Littleton,  Bethle- 
hem Town. 


Clarenoe  If.  Harris,  Ashland. 

Alonzo  7.  Knowlton,  Clare- 
ount. 

Chaa.  O.  Dalrymple,  Cole- 
brook. 

Llewellyn  M.  Felch,  North 
Conway. 

Caiarles  W.  Cutts,  Derry. 

Haro  S.  Brooks,  £xeter. 


George  A.  Keith,  Franklin. 
Howard  L.  Winslow,   Qofls- 

town. 
Almon  W.  Bushnell,  Gorham. 

C.  H.  Walker. 


Albert  T.  Lane. 
Catherine  L.  Dole,  Lebanon. 
Leon  E.  Prior,  Hillsboro. 
George  O.  Smith,  Hinsdale. 

Fred  S.  Libbey,  ContoooO(A. 


H.  Leslie  Sawyer,  Lebanon. 
Leonard  S.  Morrison,  Lisbon. 


Gay  E.  Speare,  Littleton. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— con. 

Meredith,  Woodstock, 
Gilford,  New  Hamp- 
ton. 

Milfocd,  Amherst,  Hol- 
lis,  Mont  Vernon. 

Newport,  New  London, 
Stmapee. 

Northwood,  Deerfleld, 
Lee,  Nottingham. 

Pembroke,  AUenstown, 
Merrimack. 

Penacook,  Hookaet, 
Boscawen. 

Pittsfield,  Chichester, 
Loudon,    Bamstead, 

Rochester,  Rollinsford. 

Salem,  Atkinson,  Hud- 
eon. 

Somersworth,  New  Mar- 
ket. 

Stratford,  Northumber- 
land, Columbia. 

Swanzey,  Dublin,  Win- 
chester, Harrisville. 

Tilton,  Belmont,  Gil- 
manton. 

Troy,  Fitiwllliam, 
Rindge,  Jaffrey, 

Waipole,  Westmoreland, 
Langdon,  Marlboro, 
Alstead. 

^mtefleld,  Jefferson, 
Bethlehem  Special. 

Wilton,  Hancock,  Tem- 
ple, New  Ipswich, 
Greenville. 

WoUeboro,  Alton,  Farm- 
ington,  Tuftonboro, 
New  Durham. 

Woods\'ille,  HaverhiU, 
Bath,  Piermont. 


William  H.  Buker,  Mere- 
dith. 

Alfred    W.  Smith,    Mil- 
ford. 
W.    H.   S.   Ellingwood, 

Walton  S.Adams,  North- 
wood  Center. 

Henrv  S.  Roberts,  Sua- 
cook. 

George  W.  Sumner,  Pen- 
acook. 

Frederick  T.  Johnson, 
Pittsfield. 

Charle.s  A.  Breck,  Roch- 
ester. 

James  A.  MacDougall, 
Balem. 

Edward  H.>  Leonard, 
Somersworth. 

Grin  M.  Holman,  North 
Stratford. 

Andrew  P.  Averlll, 
Keeue,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Chamilog  T.  Sanborn, 
Tilton. 

Lewis  S.  Record,  East 
Jaffrey. 

Everett  J.  Best,  Waipole, 


Frank      W.       Jackiton, 

Whitefleld. 
Louis  De  Witt  Record, 

Wilton. 

F.  U.  Landman,  Wolfe- 
boro. 

Norman  J.  Page,  Wood* 
vUle. 


County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  supcrin ten  lent. 

SEW  JER5ET. 

Atlantic   

H.  M.  Cressman,  Egg  Harbor 
City. 

B.  C.  Wooster,  Hackenaack. 
L.  J.  Kayser,  Mount  Holly. 

C.  S.  Albertson,  Camden. 
Aaron  W.  Hand,  Cape  May 

Court  House. 
J.  J.  Unger,  Bridgeton. 
OUver  J.  Morelock,  Newark. 

D.  T.  Sleelman,  Woodbury. 
A.  H.  Updyke,JersevC^ty. 
J.  S."  Hoffman,  Flemmgton. 
J.  M.  Arnold.  Trenton. 

H.  B.  WUlis,New  Brunswick. 
C.  J.  Strahan,  Freehold. 
J.  H.  Hulsart,  Morristown. 
C.  A.  Morris,  Toms  River. 

E.  W.  Garrison,  Pateraon. 
H.  C.  Dixon,  Salem. 
Henry  C.  Krebs,  Somerville. 
Ralph  Decker,  Newton. 

A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth. 
Howard  E.  Shlmer,  Belvidere 

Atanasio     Montoya,     Albu- 
querque. 

. 

NEW  MEXICO-COn. 

Chaves «, 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Hayes.  Roswcll. 
Jay  T.  Conway,  Raton. 
J.M.  Bickley,  Clovis. 
Rachel  V.  Smith,  Fort  Sum- 
ner. 

Colfax 

Bergen 

Burttngton 

Camden     . 

Curry 

DeBaca 

Dona  Ana 

Cape  May 

R.  E.  Mc Bride,  l^ksCruces, 

Cumberland 

Eaaex 

Eddy 

Grant 

Gaudalupe 

Lea 

W.  A.  Poore,  Carlsbad. 
Mis8  I.  L.  Eckle-^,  Silver  City. 
Bonifacio  Lucero,  Santa  Rosa. 

Gloucester 

Sarah  K.  Ellis,  LovinRton. 

Hudson 

Huntordon 

Lincoln 

Luna 

J.  E.  Koonce.  Carrlzoio. 
Mrs.  Alice  Smith,  Deraing. 

Mercer       .  ....... 

McKinley 

Palmer  Ketner,  Gallup. 

Middlesex       

Milnor  Rudolph,  Mora. 
1/acy  Simms,  Alamogordo, 
J.  A.  Atkins,  Tucumcari. 
Jose  0.  Garcia,  Velarde. 

Monmouth. ........ 

Otero 

Morris 

Ocean 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba 

Pa«»i? 

Roosevelt 

Sam  J.  Stinnett,  Portales. 

Salem 

Sandoval 

J.  Felipe  Castillo,  Bernalillo. 

Samen^t 

San  Juan 

Earl  Douglas,  Aztec. 

Sussex 

San  Miguel 

Benito  F.  Baca,  Las  Vegas. 

Union 

SantaFe 

Nina  Otero  Warren,  Santa  Fe. 

Warren 

Sierra 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Dye,  Hillsboro. 

Socorro    ......... 

Martin  Lopez,  Socorro. 
Pablo  Quintana,  Taos. 

X£W   MEXICO. 

Taos  

Torrance 

Charles  L.  Burt.  Mountainair. 

Bemainio 

Union 

H.  H.Errett,  Clayton. 
Saturnine  Baca,  Belen. 

Valencia 

^  Pra?tically  all  city  superintendents  have  rural  schools  under  their  stipervbion.    See  list,  p.  S2. 
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County. 


Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugos , 


Cayuga. 


Chautauqua.. 


Chemung. 
Chenango. 


Clinton. 


Columbia... 
Cortland  — 
Delaware... 


Dutchess.. 


District  superintendent. 


Erie 

Essex 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Genesee.... 
Greene 


E.  E.  Richmond,  Ravenna. 
W.  J.  Haverlv,  West  Berne. 
Warren  RatcfifTe,  Cohoee. 
Frank  L.  Tuthill,  Flllmort. 
John  D.  Jones,  Cuba. 
O.  M.  Burdick,  Little  Genesee. 
W.  H.  Garwood,  Ganaseraga. 
WlUet  L.  Ward,  Well5ville. 
Harvey  B.  Heath,  Onaquaga. 
J.  E.  Hurlburt,  Windsor. 
K.  E.  Beilby,  Union. 
Erwin  B.  Whitney,  Whitney 

Point. 
Joel   J.   Crandall,   Franklln- 

ville. 
Gilbert  A.  Farwell,  Hinsdale. 
C.  S.  Palmer,  Salamanca. 
O.  E.  Waller,  Little  VaUey. 
E.  A.  Stratton.  Randolph. 
H.  8.  R.  Murphy,  Cato. 
H.  T.  Morrison,  Weedsport. 
Anna  M.  Kent,  Union  Springs 
O.  B.  Springer,  Genoa. 
Mabel  C.  L.  Rodger,  Moravia. 
J.  N.  Palmer,  Forestvllle. 
J.  M.  Barker,  Niobe. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Connelly,  Stowe. 
J.  G.  Pratt,  Sherman. 
L.  Waldo  Swain.  Westfleld. 
J.  S.  Wright,  Falconer. 
Walter  C.  King,  Horseheeds. 
Harriet  Easterbrook,  Elmira. 
Ellen  E.  Baldwin,  Llnrklaen. 
Albert  C.  Bowers,  New  Berlin. 
J.  S.  Childs,  Oxford. 
Jane  I.  Schenck,  Greene. 
Mary  L.  Isbell,  Norwich. 
Oliver  A.  Wolcott,  Keeseville. 
Ernest   B.    Sargeant,   EUen- 

burg. 
Clara  E.  Soden,  Mooers  Forks. 
8.  B.  Smith,  East  Chatham. 
W.  L.  Mfllias,  Valatie. 
M.  0.  Rickey,  Clermont. 
W.  K.  Patrick,  Cnyler. 
Ada  M.  Shuler,  McGraw. 
C.  D.  Carter,  Marathon,  R.  3. 
C.  W.  Vaiidergrift,  Sidney. 
Z.  Le  R.  Myers,  DownesviUe. 

E.  O.  Harkness,  Delhi. 
Fayette  Whitney,  Roxbtiry. 
M.  U.  Nelson.  Franklin. 

A.  T.  Hamilton,  North  Har 
persfield. 

Frank  L.  Haight,  Fishkill. 

Clayton  T.  Sherman,  Beacon. 

Clara  E.  Drum,  Clinton  Cor- 
ners. 

F.  O.  Green,  Tlvoli. 
C.  A.  Ueist,  Clarence. 
H.  A.  Dann,  Lancaster. 
W.  E.  Pierce,  East  Aurora. 

E.  D.  Orrasbv,  North  Collins. 
W.  E.  BensUy,  Springville. 
C.  J.  Mousaw,  Schroon  Lake. 
(Jertnide  M.  Spear,  Westport. 
Mattie  J.  Prime,  Upper  Jay. 
Myrtle  E.  MacDonald,  Cha- 
teau Ray. 

G.  La  (J raff,  Tiinper  Lake. 

F.  H.  Wilcox,  North  Bangor. 
(Jertnide  E.  Hyde,  Moira. 
Fred  A.  Strvker,  Johnstown 
John  Paris,  Broadalbin. 

H.  W.  Dyer,  East  I'embroke. 
J.  L.  M.  Uphill,  Batavia. 
Thos.  C.  Perry,  Cat,>kill. 
R.  M.  MacNaujiht,  Windham. 
Walter  J.  Decktr,  Hunter. 


Mxw  TOBX— con. 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 


Jefferson. 


Lewis.. 


Livingston.. 
Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau. 

Niagara 

Oneida 


Onondaga. . 

Ontario.... 

Orange 

Orleans.... 
Oswego.... 

Otsego 


Putnam.... 
Rensselaer. 


District  superintendent. 


C.  B.  Hanley,  Wells. 

A.  J.  Rose,  West  WtafleUL 
Silas  C.  Kimm.  Herklm«r. 
C.  B.  KeUer,  Little  Falls. 

B.  M.  Robinson.  Poland. 

C.  M.  Pierce.  Adams. 

W.  J.  UnnelL  Brownville. 
T.  B.  Stoel,  Clayton. 
R.    W.    Bowman,    Sackett* 
Harbor. 

D.  D.  T.  MarahaU,  Redwood. 
J.  C.  Knapp,  Philadelphia. 
Glenn  G.  Steele,  Oonan. 
Orson  C.  Babbitt,  Copenli*- 

gen. 

Ruth  M.  Johnston,  Port  Ley- 
den. 

A.  W.  Trainor,  West  Leyden. 

John  P.  Magee,  Oeneeeo. 

G.  C.  McNindi,  Conesos. 

R.  G.  Gonklin,  Tuscarorm. 

Irving  8.  Sears,  HaAlIton. 

Clayton  J.  Wratten,  DeRftTier. 

E.  A.  Fuller,  l^brrisville. 
John  B.  Harris,  Canastots. 
W.  W.  Rayfield,  Webeter. 
M.B .  Furman,  East  Ro<dMst«. 
Fred  W.  Hill,  Spenoerport. 
John  C.  Malloch,  Chtutli villa. 
N.  Berton  Alter,  Fort  Platn. 
Walter  Elwood,  Amsterdank 
James  S.  Cooley,  Mineola. 

W.  C.  Mepham,  Mcrrick- 
W.  D.  Wtsner,  Ranaomvillo. 
Orrin  A.  Kolb,  LocJnxMt,  R. 

F.  D.  5. 
M.  Gaselier  .Hoffman,  Lewis- 

ton. 
Rav  P.  Snyder,  New  York 

Harry  C.  Buck,  ClayviUo. 
W.  J.  Lewis,  Clinton. 

F.  E.  Mathewson,  Verona. 
Stanton  D.Austin^Bameveld. 
Pauline  L.  Scott.  BkMS vale. 
Daniel  M.  Blue,  BoonviDe. 
M.  E.  Hinman,  Tully. 

G.  T.  Fu^e,  Jamesville. 
E.  E.  McDowell,  Memphis. 
Manford  D.  Green.  LiverpooL 
Jennie  A.  Cowles,  Skaneateleo. 
Leon  J.Cook, East  BloomflekL 
H.  S.  G.  Loveless,  Phelps. 

E.  G.  Soncr,  Seneca  Castle. 
G.  A.  Bollcs.  Naples. 
Theron  L.  McKnight,  Central 

Valley. 
O.  Eichenberg,  Monroe. 
S.  A.  Cortright.  Middletown. 
Mary  J.  Franklin,  Medina. 
Cora  V.  Luttenton,  Albion. 
Charles  W.  Smith,  HoUey. 
Mildred  G.  Pratt,  Laoona. 
J.  M.  Bonner,  Richland. 
Aura  A.  Cole,  Constantia. 
Charles  I.  Kingsbury,  Mexioo. 
W.  8.  Gardner,  Fulton. 
J.  B.  McMauus,  Cooperstown. 
Monto  Burlingame,   Woroe^ 

ter. 
Grace  A,  Loudon,  Coopers 

town. 
John  E.  Frederick.  Oneonta. 
HarrLson  Cossaart,  Morris. 
Floyd  R.  Thayer,  Edmestoo. 
A.  J.  Williams,  Brewster. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  ClarkjTroy. 
Mrs.  Adelaide  W.    Oardoflr, 

Stephen  town. 
H.G.GrubeI,East  Greenbush. 


>  Supervisory  districts  are  counties  in  four  cixses;  elsewhere,  parts  of  coimtlea 
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KEW  TOBK— €0n. 


RoeUand 

Bt.  Lawrence.. 


SarotosB.... 

Schenectady 
Schoharie... 

Schayler.... 

fienecB 

Bteaben 


Eullolk... 
Sullivan.. 


NORTH  CAROUMA. 


Alamance.. 
AlexanJer.. 
Alle^halkjr. . 

Anson 

Aahe 

Avery , 


Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brumwick... 
Btim-ombe... 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

(hcrokec 

(how-an 

nn 

(Jcvelani.... 

Columbus 

(raven 

Cumberland . 
Currituck.... 

Dare 

Davidson 

Da\ie 

Duplin 

Durham 


Ge 
W 
F. 
Ga 
V. 
Re 
Mi 
E. 
A. 
A. 
Lo 
£. 
A. 
Ft 

I 
Le 
811 
R. 

I 

Ar 

Jei 


g 


( 

W.  a,  Tf  uauu,  V7V1U. 

Charles  B.  Earl.  Waterloo. 
Frank  H.  Smith,  Addison. 
Winfred  Morrow,  Bath. 
Howard  Harrison,  Addison. 
F.  C.  Wiloox,  Greenwood. 
H.  M.  Brush,  Arkport. 
Guyon  J.  Carter,  Avoca. 
J.  O.  McConnell,  Prattsburg. 
P.  B.  Matthews,  Bridgehamp- 

ton. 
J.  Ilenry  Youne,  Central  IsUp. 
Leonard  J.  Smith,  Northport. 
F.  J.  Lewis.  Barryville. 
Charles  S.  Iiick,  Jefferson ville. 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Chase,  Montl- 

oello. 


J.  H.  Flemming,  Graham. 
A.  F.  Sharpe,  Stony  Point. 
J.  O.  Joines,  Stratford. 
W.  C.  Bivens,  Wadcsboro. 


NEW  TOBK— can. 
Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 


Washington.. 


Wayne.. 


Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yatos 


A.  E.  Belden,  Newark  Valley. 
M.  D.  Goodrich,  Tioga  Center. 
H.  T.  Whittemore,  Nichols. 
Fred  A.  Beardsley,  Trumans. 

burg. 
Hattie  K.  Back,  North  Lans- 
ing. 
John  D.  Bigelow  Ithaca. 
Emily  S.  Burnett,  Kingston; 

Station  R. 
J.  U.  GUlette,  Port  Ewen. 
J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Accord. 
W.  J.  Andrews,  Oliverea. 
F.  F.  Gunn,  Glens  Falls. 
J.  R.  Stickney,  Bolton  Land* 

Ing. 
Mrs.    Rose    Mlnnlck,    Glens 

Falls. 
Amelia  Blasdell,  Fort  Ann. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  S.  Devine,  Hudson 

Falls. 
Mary  A.  Potter,  Greenwich, 

R.  F.  D.  4. 

F.  H.  Rich,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Andrews, 
Lyons. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Cosad,  Wolcott. 

Albert  H.  McMurray,  Wal- 
worth. 

R.  O.  Brundigc,  Ontario. 

S.  J.  Preston,  White  Plains. 

C.  H.  Cheney,  White  Plains. 

G.  IT.  Covey,  Katonah. 

R.  D.  Knapp,  Purdy  Station. 
J.  T.  McGurren,  BUss. 
Harriet  M.  Patch,  Cowlcs\111eu 
O.  H.  Stratton,  Castile. 
J.  F.  Bullock,  Penn  Yan. 
E.  P.  Corbit,  Rushnlle. 


County. 

County  superintendent. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— 

continued. 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Ga.ston 

R.  E.  Scntellc^  Tarboro. 
W.  B.  Speas.  Winston-Salem. 
E.  L.  Best,  Louisburg. 
F   P.  Hall,  Belmont. 

Gates 

Graham 

J.  H.  Lassiter,  Gatesville. 
R  P.  Jenkins,  Stecoah. 

Granville 

J.  F  Webb,  Oxford. 

Greeno 

Guilford 

J.  E.  Debnam,  Snow  Hill. 
Thos  R  Foust,  Greensboro. 

Halifax 

A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapidsi 

B.  P.  Gentry,  LllhnRton. 
R.  A.  Sentell,  Wayncsville. 
W   S.  Shitle,  Hen  iersonville 

Harnett 

Haywood     

Hen  lerson 

Hertford 

N  W  Brittoii.  Winton. 

Hoke 

Hyde 

J.  A.  McRae,  Raeford. 

G.  M.  Guthrie,  Swan  Quarter. 

James  A.  Steele,  Statesville. 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

J.  N.  Wilson,  Cullowhce. 
L.  T.  Royall,  Smlthfield. 
John  R.  Barker,  Trenton, 

Jones 

I^co     

E  M  Judd,  Sanford. 

licnoir 

Joseph  Klnsey,  Kinston. 
L  B  Beam,  I^lncolnton. 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion. 
M.  D.  Billint?s,  Franklin, 

Macon 

Madison 

Fred  C.  Sams,  Mars  Hill. 

Martin 

A.  J.  Manning,  Williaraston. 

Mcchlenberg 

Mitchell        

J.  M.  Matthews.  Charlotte. 
D  W  Greene,  Wing. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

W.  \.  Cochran,  Troy. 
John  A.  McLcod,  Carthagt. 
Osjcar  Creech,  Nashville. 

Nash 
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New  Hanover.. 
Northampton. . 
Onslow 


Oranee 

Pamlico 

PasQUotank... 

PenacT 

Perquimans.. 

Person 

Ihtt 

Polk 

Ranlolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

RookinKham.. 

Rowan 

Rutherfcird . . . 

Sampson 

Scotlanct 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surrv 

Swam 

Transylvania. 

Tjrrrell 

Union 

Vanoo 

Wako 

Wanvn 

Washington . . 

Watauga 

Wavne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Ya^lkin 

Yancey 


NORTH   DAKOTA. 


Adam*:,. 
Barnes.. 
Benson . 


Billinjfs 

Bottineau... 

Bowman 

Burke 

Burleigh . . . . 

Cass 

Cavalier 

Dickey 

Divide 

Dunn 

Eddy 


Emmons 

Foster 

(i olden  Valley. 
Grand  Forks... 


CJrant 

<rri<K*5 

llottiuger 

Kidder 

Liimoure 

Louan 

M.  Ilrnrv 

Mclnlo^h 

McKciuie 

Mclx'an 

MrntT 

Nforlon 

Mountrail 

Np|>k>n 

Oliver 

Pembina 

I'ierc-e 

Ramsey 

KarisuTTi 4 


W.  Catlett,  Wilmington. 

P.  J.  Long,  Jackson. 

W.  IC  Thompson,  Jackson- 

vUki. 
P.  L.  Foust,  Hilbboro. 
T.  B.  Attmore,  Stonowall. 
W.  IL  Hinton.  EUzaboth  City. 

C  'd. 

J. 

S  lie. 

E 

T 

L 

J. 

J. 

R 

L 

L 

E 

J.  T.  Smith.  King. 

J.  H.  Allen,  Elkin. 

J.  M.  SmUey.  Bryson  City. 

A*  F.  MiU'hell,  Penrose. 

J.  S.  Snnilll,  Columbia. 

R.  N.  Nisbet,  Monroe. 

E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson.. 

Edgar  W.  Knight,  Raleigh. 

H.  F.  Jones,  Warranton. 

John  W.  Darden,  Plymouth. 

Smith  Hagaman,  V^ilas. 

E.  T.  Atkinson,  Goldsboro. 

C.  C.  WrlRlit  Hunting  Creek. 

C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson. 

J.  T.  Reece.  Yadkinville. 

W.  O.  Gnflith,  Windom. 


Rose  Warner.  Hettinger. 
Mfamie  J.  Nielson.ValleyCity. 
Peter  Anderson,  Hiimewau- 

kan. 
Mable  T.  Rapp,  Medora. 
H.  E.  Layne,  Bottineau. 
H.  O.  Saxvik,  Bowman. 
C.  H.  Worf,  Bowbells. 
W.  E.  Parsons,  Bismarck. 
J.  W.  Riley,  Fano. 
Fred  J.  Reher,  Langdon. 
AiattieCrabtree,  Ellcndale. 
J.  H.  Phelp.s,  Crosby. 
Lois  Viall  Sanden,  Manning. 
H.  H.  Maxwell,  New  Rock- 

ford. 
Lester  Briggle,  Linton. 
Mary  K.  Beatty,  Carrington. 
Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Kmsey,  Beach. 
M.  Beatrice  Johnstone,  Grand 

Forks. 
Mina  Aasved,  Carson. 
Tona  P.  Itagner,  Cooperstown 
Shirley  Fox,  Mott. 
AdriaWilliams,  Steele. 
Cora  E.  Sabin,  Lamoure. 
Sol  R.  Eilert,  Napoleon. 
A.  C.  Berg,  Towner. 
Goo.  A.  Boeschma,  Ashley, 
F.  J.  Steffeck,  Schafer. 
M.  C.  McCurdy,Washbum. 

E.  D.  Goodwin,  Stanton. 
H.  K.  Jensen,  Mandan. 
V.  A.  Lovcll,  Stanley. 

P.  J.  Iverson,  Lakota. 

F.  E.  Karges,  Center. 
Charlotte  A.  Jones,  (^.avalier. 
Sara  C.  Guss,  Rugby. 
John  A.  Haig.  Devils  Lake. 
CE.Cavett,  Lisbon. 


Renville... 
Rkhland.. 
Rolette.... 

Sargent 

Sheridan.., 

Sioux , 

Slope , 

Stark 

Steele 

Stutsman.. 


Towner.. 

Traill 

Walsh..., 
Ward.... 

WcUs 

Williams.. 


OHIO. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

AshUbula... 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Bemumt 

Brown 

Butler 

CarroU 

Champaign... 

Hark 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Coliuubiana. . 
Coshocton.... 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 


Franklin 

Fulton 

GaUia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey.... 
Hamilton.... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland.... 

Hoiking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

JelTcrson 

Knox 

I4ike 

Lawrence..-. 

Licking 

Logan 

lx)rain 

Lueas 

Madison 

MaluMiing — 

Marion 

Medina 

Meiqs 

Mereer 

Miami 

Mo!U'oe 

Montgomery . 
Morgan 


Ludvig  M.  Rockae.  MohalL 
Chas.  Hanaon,  Wahpeton. 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Packard,  RolU. 
Henry  Uive,  Forman. 
E.  O.  Kleve,  MoClosky. 
L.  W.  Colebank,  Swastikm. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Bond,  Amldon. 
C.  E.  Ward.  Dickinson. 
Aacot  Raaen,  Sherbrooke. 
Mary  E.  McGinnIs,  James- 
town. 
Mamie  Sorenson.  Cando. 
Guri  Wambbeiro.  Hilbboro. 
W.  J.  Hoover,  Grafton. 
W.D.Wendt,Minoi. 
Sennev  Nertrost,  Fessenden. 
Anna  M.  Peterson,  WUliston. 


W.  L.  Hostetter,  West  Union. 
C.  A.  Aiganbright.  Lima. 
J.  N.  Pmkerman,  Ashland. 
H.  D.  Clarke,  Jefforaon. 
Alex.  Root,  Athens. 
J.  H.  HeiKke,WapakoneU. 
Geo.  M.  Pogue.  St.  aairsviUe. . 

E.  V.  Stephan,  Georgetown. 
John  Schwarz,  Hamilton. 
G.  E.  BeU,  CarroU  ton. 
J.C.Neer.Urbana. 

J.  M.  Collhis.  Springfield. 
H.  C.  Aultman,  BaUvla. 
H.  W.  Hodson. 
John  W.  Moore,  Lisbon. 
L.  C.  Shaw.  Coshocton. 

F.  G.  Bittikofer,  Bucyrus- 
A.  O.  Yawbcrg,  Cleveland. 
C.  A.  Wilt,  Greenville. 

W.  W.  Heater.  Defiance. 
Paul  M.  Lybarger,  Delaware, 
r.  S.  Winner,  Sandusky. 
C.  C.  Miller.  Lancaster. 
O.    S.    Nelson,    Washhigton 

Court  Housa* 
Wm.  S.  Coy,  Columbus. 
C.  D.  Perry,  Wauseon. 
Wayne  Luta,  Gallipolis. 
Harokl  Ryder.  Charddn. 
F.  M.  Reynolds,  Xenia. 
W.  G.  WoUb,  Cambridge. 
Pliny  A.  JohnsUm,  Cini*4nnatL 
A.J.Nowtan,  Fhidlay. 
F.  P.  AUyn,  Kenton. 
G.E.Roche,  Cadis. 
W.  T.  Hatcher.  Napoleon. 
W.  H.  Vance,  HUlsboco. 
W.  C.  Brashares,  Logan. 
F.H.  Close.  Millersburg. 
O.  C.  MinnJch,  Norwalk. 
M.  A.  Henson,  Jackson. 
W.  I.  Everson,  Steubenville. 
J.  C.  Marriott.  Mount  Vemoo. 
F.  H.  Kendall,  Painesvillo. 
L.  C.  Martin,  Ironton. 
N .  D.  O.  Wilson,  Newark. 
E.  A.  Bell,  Bellefontaine. 
W.  A.  Hiscox,  Elyrla. 
J.  W.  Whitmer.  Toledo. 
L.  C.  Dick,  London. 
Jerome  Hull ,  YoungstowiL 
W.  R.  HeisUnd,  Marion. 
R.  W.  Pierce,  Medina. 
O.  H.  Crow,  Pomeroy. 
S.  Cottorman ,  Celioa. 
L.J.  Beniiolt,Troy. 
E.  C.  Felock,  Woodsfleld. 


A.  A.  Maysilies,  Dayton. 
Claronce  G.  Johnson,  McCoch 
nails  viUo. 
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OBio — oontinued. 
Morrow 


NoUe.. 

OU»w» 

Pftuldlnc.... 

Perry 

PlckAw»7... 

rvu 

Portage 

Pr»We 

PutaAm 

RicMand.... 

Boa ^.» 

Sandusky... 

Scioto 

8eneca 

Shelby 

SUrk 

Sominlt 

Trumbull... 
Tuecarawas. 


Colon 

Van  Wert-.., 

Vinton, 

Warreo 

Washing  ton. 

Wayne 

Williams.... , 

Wood 

Wyandot . . . . 


OKLAHOMA. 


Adair 

Alfalfa 

Atoka 

lieavpT 

Beckham . . 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian.. 

Carter 

Cherokee... 

Choctaw . . . 
Cimarron.. 

Cleveland . . 

Coal 

Comanche. 

C^too 

Crala 

Creek 

Cuater 

Delaware... 

Dewey 

RIlLi 

Qarfleld.... 

Oarrin 

Orady 

Grant 

Gieer 

Harmon 

Harper 

naskelK... 

Hughes 

Jark^on 

JeiTcrson . . . 
Johnston... 

Kay 

Kincfbber. 

ICiowa 

Utimer.... 
Le  Flore... 


C.  C.  Crawford,  Mount  Gilead. 
John  S.  McGinnis,  ZanesviUe. 
H.  L.Bates, Caldwell. 

A.  O.  Dehn,  Port  Clinton. 
John  C.  Berg,  Paulding. 

D.  B.  Rigale,  New  Lexington. 
M.  C.  Wa^aD^Circle▼ille. 

J.  D.  McKiniey,  Waverly. 
K.  O.  Pore,  Ravenna. 
W.  8.  Fogarty,  Eaton. 
O.  J.  Keinath,  Ottawa. 

E.  W.  Bell.  Mansfieki. 

A.  W.  Whetstone.  C'hillicothe. 
8.  A.  Harbourt,  Fremont. 
Edw.  McCowen,  Portsmouth. 
J.  E.  Sherck.  Tiffin. 
W.  E.  ParUngton,  Sidney. 
J.  J.  Armstrong,  Canton. 

C.  A.  Flickinger,  Akron. 
J.  E.  Boetticher,  Warren. 
Chas.  Barthelmeh,  New  Phil- 
adelphia. 

D.  H. fliers,  Marysville. 
J.  A.  Greulach,  Van  Wert. 

C.  H.  Copeland,  McArthur. 

F.  B.  Harris,  Lebanon. 
M.  C.  Smith,  Marietta. 

G.  U.  Baumgardner,  Wooster. 
W.  A.  Salter.  Bryan. 

H.  E.  Hall.  Bowling  Green. 
James  H.  Grove,  Upper  San- 
dusky. 

W.  W.  Kimbrough.  Stilwoll. 
Charles  C.  Wolfe.  Cherokee. 
J.  B.  Earlc.  Atoka. 
Granville  T.  Ayres,  Beaver. 

D.  P.  Lowe.  Sayre. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  C.  Smitb,Wa  tonga. 
R.  K.  Mcintosh,  Durant. 
C.  W.  Rasure,  Anadarko. 
John  L.  Rice,  £1  Reno. 
G.  W.  Coffman.  Ardmore. 
J.  Norwood  Peterson,  Tahle- 

quah. 
J.  T.  Reed,  Hiigo. 
Mrs.    Zilpha    French,    Boise 


OKLAHOMA— COntd. 


Lore 

McClain.... 
McCurtain. 
Mcintosh.. 

Major 

Marshall . . . 

Mayes 

Murray . . . . 
Muskogee . . 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee... 
Oklahoma.. 


Okmulgee 

Osage 

Ottawa , 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg 

Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie. 
Pushmataha... 
Roger  Mil  Is  — 

Rogers 

Seminple 

Sequoyah 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tilman 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Washington 


Washita.... 

Woods 

Woodward., 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas.. 

ClatsoD 

Columnia . . . 

Coos 

Crook 

Currj' 

rescnutcs... 

DouRlas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harnpy 

Hood  River. 

Jackson 

Jefferson .... 
Josephine... 


Klamath. 

I^ke 

Lane 

Lincoln . . 
Linn 


Malheur 

Marion I 

Morrow -J 

Multnomah 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

I'matilla 

I'nion 

Wallo^K'a 

Wasco 

WashinRton 

Wheeler 

Vamliill 


homa. 
R.  G.  Creekmore.  Okmulgea. 
John  N.  Porter,  Pawhuska. 
J.  M.  Rowlev,  Miami. 
Leo  B.  Smitti.  I^wnee. 
John  R.  Heisser.  Stillwater.  - 
T.  T.  Lewis,  McAlester. 
A.  Floyd.  Ada. 
H.  M.  Fowler,  Tecumseh. 
W.  C.  Payne,  Antlers.    . 
W.  A.  Adams,  Cheyenne. 
A.  K,  Ross.  Claremore. 
W.  A.  Billingsley,  Wcwofca. 
Fred  Mershon.  Sallisaw. 
J.  A.  Carnes,  Dimcan. 
F.  P.  Stultz.  (Juymon. 
T.  O.  Davis,  Frederick. 
Mrs.  Minetto  Hedges,  Tulsa. 
Mrs.  Fern  II.  Sirer.  wagoner. 
Helen  L.  Dunaway,  Bartlea- 

ville. 
Albert  Eaton,  Cordell. 
C.  J.  Godfrey,  Alva. 
W.  L.  Pitt  man  Woodward. 


Elmetta  Bailey.  Baker. 
R.  E.  Cannon,  Corvalll'?. 
J.  E.  Calavan,  Oregon  City. 
O.  H.  Bylana.  Astona. 
J.  W.  AHcn,  St.  Helens. 
R.  E.  Baker,  Coquille. 
J.  E.  Mvers,  Prineville. 
W.  M.  kent,  (iold  Bemh. 
J.  Alton  Thompson,  Bend. 
O.  C.  Brown,  Kosoburg. 
J.  C.Sturgill,  Condon. 
W.  W.  Austen,  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  Frances  Clark,  Bums. 
L.  B.  Giteon,  Hood  River. 
O.  W.  Ager,  Jacksonville. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Watts,  Madras. 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Bacon,  Grants 

Pass. 
Edna  I.  WelLs.  Klamath  Falls. 
C.  E.  Oliver,  Ukevlew. 

E.  J.  Moore,  Eupeno. 
R.  P.  Coin,  Toledo. 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Cummin^,   Al- 
bany. 
Fay  (lark.  Vale. 
W.  M.  Smith,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Lena  S.  Shurlo.  IIeppn«*r 
W.  C.  Alderson,  Porthmd. 
Fred  S.  Crowley,  Tallas. 

F.  E.  Fa  pan,  Moro. 

G.  B.  Ijamh,  Tillamook. 
W.  W.  Green,  Pendelton. 
Mrs. A.  E.  Ivanhoe,  La  (Srande 
J.  C.  Conley,  Enterprise. 

C.  T.  Bonnoy,  The  rnlles. 
N.  A.  Frost,  HilLslKjro. 
H.  J.  Simmons,  Fossil. 
S.  S.  Duncan,  McMinnviUe. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Adams 

Allegheny.. 
Armstrong . 

Beaver 

Bedford.... 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford... 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron... 

Carbon 

Center 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield... 


Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland.. 
Dauphin 


Pelaware.. 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette... 

Forest 

Franklhj.. 
Fulton.... 


Greene 

Himtingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 


Juniata.. 


B 

r 

L 

E 

T 

L 

J. 

F 

Hd 

C 

J. 

B 

T  r. 

N 

C  > 

neia. 
T.N.  McCloskcy,  Lock  Haven 
Wm.  W.  Evans,  Bloomsburg 
P.  D.  Blair,  Meadvllle. 
J.  Kelso  Green,  Carlisle. 
Frank  E.   Sliambaugh,    Ly- 

kcn.s. 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media. 
J.  W.  Sweeney,  St.  Marys. 
I.  H.  Russell,  North  East. 
John  8.  Carroll,  Uniontown. 
J.  O.  Carson,  Tlonesta. 
L.  E.  Smith,  Chambersburg. 
J.   Emery   Thomas,   McCon- 

nellsburg. 
H.  D.  Freeland.  Wayncsburg. 
L.  E.  Boycr,  Hunthigdon. 
J.  F.  Chapman,  Indiana. 
Charles  A.  Anderson,  Brook- 

ville. 
C.  E.  KauflTman,  McAUister- 

ville. 


FENNaTI.VANU— 

continued. 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

LawTence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luxcme 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

NorthumDerlan4. . 

Berry 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

W^a>Tie 

Westmoreland.... 
Wyoming 

York 


Division. 


PHILIPPINE  IS- 
LANDS. 


J.  C.  Taylor,  Scranton. 
Daniel  Fleisher,  Lancaster. 
Charles   F.   BiUl,   Molionms- 

town,  R.  8. 
John  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon. 
Mervin  J.  Wertman,  OreflelA. 

F.  P.  Hopper,  Wilkw-Barze. 

G.  B.  Milnor,  Muncy. 

C.  W.  LUlibfldEe,  Bmethport. 
H.  E.  McConnell.  Meroer. 
I^wrenoe  Ruble.McVeytown. 
Frank  Koohler,  Stroudsburg.  • 
J.  H.  Landis,  Norristown. 
Fred  W.  Diehl.  Danville. 
Geo.  A.  Grim,  Nasareth. 

I.  H.  Mauser.  Simbury. 

D.  A.  Klhie,  Now  Blocmifield. 
L.  Westbrook,  Matamoras. 

A.  P.  Akeley,  CouderspKXt. 
L.  Seltier.  PottsvlUe. 
T.  A.  Stetler.  Middleburg. 
John  H.  Fike.,  Somerset. 
Harry  R.  Helming,  Lopes. 
F.  H.  Taylor,  Montrose. 
Morton  F.  Jones,  Blossbore. 
Wm.  W.  Spigehnyor,  MiflDa- 

burg. 
D.  W.  Armstrong,  Franklin. 
C.  S.  Knapp,  Warren. 
L.  R.  Cnimrine,  Washington. 
J.  J.  Koehlcr,  Honesdale. 
Robt.  C.  Shaw,  Greensburg. 
John  E.  Morgan,  Tunkhan- 

nock. 
C.  W.  Stine,  York. 


Albay.... 
Antique.. 

Bataan... 


Batangas 

Bohol 

Bulacan , 

Cagayan 

Camarines..., 

Capiz , 

Cavit« 

(-cbu 

Ilocos  Norte.. 


IIooos  Sur. 

lloilo 

I.<-alx?la 


1 a?una. 
Lcytc... 


Manila... 
Mindoro.. 


Misamis.. 


Mountain 

Nueva  Ecija. 


Kueva  Vizcaj^a 

Occidental  Negros. . 


Thomas  H.  Ca^Mdy,  Albay. 
Candido  Alcazar  (acting),  Ban 

Jose. 
Benito    Pangllinan    (acting), 

Balanga. 
H.  M.  Wagonblass,  Batangas. 
O.  H.  Charles,  Tagbilaran. 
R.  L.  Barron,  Malolos. 
.W.  B.  Beard,  Tugiiegarao. 
Benjamin  Levin,  Naga. 
F.  E.  Hemenway,  Capir,. 
William  8.  Fickes,  Cavite. 
8.  J.  Wright,  Cebu. 
John    M.    Roberts    (acting), 

Laoae. 
Edward  J.  Murphy,  Vigan. 
James  C.  Scoti.  lloilo. 
Alexander  M.  Wiley  (acting), 

Ilagan. 
R.  (t.  Mcl/eod,  Santa  Cnif . 
S.   Colin  Campbell  (acting), 

Tacloban. 
H.  A.  Bordner,  Manila. 
Loodogario  Victorino  (acting), 

Calapan. 
Artie  A.  House  (acting),  Caga- 

yan. 
C.  Skattebol,  Baguio. 
L.  P.  Willis  (acting),  Cabana- 

tuan. 
Daniel    E.    Clancy    (acting), 

Bavombong. 
Ralph   H.    >Vor.slry   (acting), 

itac'ulod. 


Division. 


PHIUPPINE  IS- 
LANDS—eon. 

Oriental  Negros 

Palawan , 

Pampanga , 

Pangasinan , 

Rizal 

Rombton 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surigao 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales 

Departmevtof  Min- 
danao and  Sulu. 

Agusan 

Bukidnon 

Cotabato 

Davao 

Lanao 

Sulu 

Zamboanga 


Division  superintendent. 


John  C.  Early  (acting),  I>um»- 

guete. 
8.  C.  Kelleher  (acting),  Cuyo. 
Roy  K.   Gllmore,  8an  Far- 

nando. 

A.  W.  Cain,  Lingayen. 

F.  J.  Waters,  Pasig. 

Q.  San  Buenaventura(actlng), 
Romblon. 

B.  Flelden  Nutter  (acting), 
Catbalogan. 

G.  W.Satterthwait«,6or8ogao. 
Walter  G.  M.  Buckisch  (act- 
ing), Surigao. 

Adam  C.  Derlnim,  Tarlac. 

Gilbert  8.  Perei  (acting), 
Lucena. 

Honorio  Poblador,  San  Fer- 
nando. 

Antonio  Nera  (acting),  Iba. 


Charles  8.  Crowther  (acting), 

Butuan. 
Georeo  C.  Kindley  (acting), 

Malavbalay. 
Arthur  E.  Harpst,  Cotabatoi 
Henry  C.   SUnton  (acting), 

Davao. 
John  J.  HefTlngton,  Dansalaa. 
J.  W.  Light,  Jolo. 
Lloyd  G.  iarby(aeUng),Zai»- 

boanga. 
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Division. 

Division  soperlnteiidGnt. 

Division. 

Division  superintendennt. 

POBTO  RICO. 

Adjuntms 

LuIaA.Padllla. 
Santiago  Vcve,  jr. 
Don  W.  Snow. 
R.  H.  Spicer. 
Manuel  0.  Nin. 
I&mael  Maldonado. 

Manuel  Negron  Collazo. 
William  F.  UUleficld. 
Gerardo  Selles  y  Sola, 
JuiiPt  A.  Casev. 
Beatrix  lAssafle. 
Alan  U.  Linch. 

Harold  8.  Corlctt. 
Oscar  Porrata,  jr. 
Francisco  Gaztambide. 
Servando  Rabainne. 
Cecilio  Torre*  Reyes. 
Hatuey  Diaz  Baldorioty. 
MarshaU  D.  Rice. 

PORTO  RICO— con. 
Isabela 

Aenadilla 

Juana  Diaz 

Charles  J.  Kelley. 
Celestino  Benilez. 

Alboolto 

Juncos , 

Ann^K^  ..  .... ..^ 

Lares 

R  A  Spparra 

Aredho...r,T,r»rr- 

ManRtI 

Joseph  C.  Morin. 

Maricao 

Pedro  P.  Aran. 

l?arnw 

Majrafniez 

R.B.  Barlow. 

BATftin  on. ........ . 

Naguabo 

Valeriano  Floros  y  Robles. 
John  P.  Blanco. 

Ca6o  Rojo.. ........ 

Pence 

Cmgnas «.^... 

RioOrande 

RioPiodras 

Salinas 

Samuel  D.W.  Mills. 
Cecil  E .  Stevens. 

C^roliha     

Juan  E  Castillo. 

Cavev 

San  German 

San  Juan 

Judson  U.  McOuir«. 

cSif::::.::::::::: 

CcAino 

San  Sebastian 

ToaBaja 

Henninio  Rodrigues. 

Jos<^  B.  Fontanes. 

Coroz&l 

Utuado 

Joso  C.  Rosario. 

FAJardo         

VejsaBaja 

Victor  M.  Suarez. 

G  oaysma. 

Yabucoa 

Bernardo  Huyke. 

Ctuayanillft 

Yauco 

Charles  E.  Miner. 

XTuina<iio . .  .^r 

Town. 


RHODE  ISLAND.* 

Chartestown 

Ex#ter 

Foster 

nior*st#r 

Jamestown 

Littl«Compton.. 


Town  superintendent. 


8.  Hussev  Reed,  Westerly. 
George  E.  Money,  l>ibertv. 
Clovis  H.  Mitchell,  North  Sdt- 

uate. 
Irving  r.  Mitchell.  Greenville. 
Clovis  H.  MitcheU,  North  Scit- 

uate. 
J.    Webster   Coombs,    Little 

Compton. 


Town. 


RHODE  ISLAND— 

continued. 

Middletown 

Narragansett 

New  Shoreham . . . 

Richmond 

West  Greenwich.. 


Town  superintendent. 


Joel  Peckhara,  Aquidneck. 

William  A.  Brady,  Narragan- 
sett Pier. 

Walter  £.  Young,  Block  Is- 
land. 

Charles  J.  Greene,  Kenyon. 

Joseph  Rose,  Washington. 


County. 

Coimty  supermtendent. 

County. 

County  superhitendent. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville 

W.  J.  Evans,  Abbeville. 
H.  R.  Chapman,  Aiken. 
J.  B.  Felton,  Anderson. 
R.  W.  D.  Rowoll,  Bamberg. 
H.  J.  Crouch,  Barnwell. 
W«  M.  Steinmeyer,  Beaufort. 
I.  B.  Marshe,  Moncks  Comer. 
B.  F.  Keller,  St.  Matthews. 
H.  H.  MrCarley,  Charleston. 
W.  C.  McArthur,  Gaflney. 

J 

] 

]                                          oro. 

] 

1 
J 

^ 

j 
J 
] 

J 
] 
i 
] 

^ 

J 

J                                        ille. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— 

continued. 
Marlon 

Aiken 

8.  J.  Wall,  Marion. 

Anderson 

Marlboro 

A.   L.   Easterllng,   Beimett^ 

BamberK 

Barnwell 

Newberry 

Oconee 

ville. 
CM.  Wilson,  Newberry. 
Thomas  A.  Smith,  WalhaUa. 

Beaufort 

Berkeley 

CAlhoun 

Charleston 

Cherokee. 

Orangeburg 

Pickens 

Richland 

L.   W.   Livingston,   Oranga* 

R.  T.  Hallum,  Pickens. 
O.  D.  Seay,  Columbia. 

Chester 

Saluda 

F.  O.  Black,  Saluda. 

Chestarfleld 

Clarendon. . . . .' 

Spartanburg 

Siunter 

Union 

B.  S.  Haynes,  Spartanburg. 
J.  H.  Havnesworth,  Sumter. 

Colleton 

Jas.  H.  Hope,  Union. 
N.  D.  Lesesne 

DarMMTtoP-TT 

AVilUamsburg 

York 

nnion 

J.  E.  Carroll.  York. 

Donthester 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

A  urora 

Fdffofleld 

Fairfield 

Floreooa 

Elva  Howev.  Plankinton. 

Georgetown 

Green  villa ......... 

Beadle 

Hortense  Babbitt,  Huron. 

Bennett 

Clara  Parlasca,  Martin. 

Greenwood 

Hampton ........  r . 

1  Bon  Homme 

Brookings 

J.  W.  Whiting.  Tyndall. 
Herbert  Blakely.  Brookings, 
R.  N.  Axford,  Aberdeen. 

HolTV    -- 

Brown 

jftsper 

Brule 

Kershaw 

Buffalo 

lain. 

I^4uira«t*r , 

Julia  Hart,  Gann  Valley. 

1  laurant  ....r»rT-r--r 

Butte 

Mae  Scotney,  Bellefourche. 
W.  A.  Bent  ley.  Mound  City. 

Loa            

Campbell 

I/txincton .....-.-- 

Charles  Mix 

Clark 

Ruth  E.  Sabin,  Lake  Andei. 

MoCormick 

Katie  Sprague,  Clark. 

1  See  also  p.  87. 
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Cwmiy. 

County. 

CJounty  soperhftandant. 

80VTH  DAKOTA— 

continued. 

F.  Belle  Conrow,  VermiHon. 
Sara  Reeve,  Watertown. 
Frances  Delanay,  Mcintosh. 
Ethel  Montgomery,  Custar. 
Emma  McCUntock,  MitcheU. 
Ira  Howell,  Webster. 
A.  W.  Manson,  CTear  Laka. 
J.  A.  0.  Smith,  Timber  Lake. 
Geo.  E.  Sanders,  Armour. 
LUllan  TheU,  Ipswich. 
Helen  Brelsford,  Hot  Springs. 
Mrs.     Susie     F.     Swartout, 

Fanlkton. 
Sidney  Barriclow,  Mflbank. 
K.  H.  Cressman,  Burke. 
Jennie  O'Neal,  PhiUp. 
Elliott  A.  Parker,  HaytJ. 
Jessie  Moncur,  MiUer. 
Jessie  Robertson,  Alexandria. 
Minnie  E.  Stegner,  Buffalo. 
Daisy  Solberg,  Pierre. 
Benl.  Kaufmann^reeman. 
Pauline  D.  Gray,  Highmore. 
L,  8.  Du  Bols,  Kadoka. 
Ruby  C.  Bromwell,  Wesing- 

L.  M.  Powers*  Mordo. 
A.  A.  Coulson.  De  Smet. 
Alice  Rippe,  Madison. 
NeUie  Warren.  Deadwood. 
H.  M.  Dale.  Canton. 
Ben  Bower.  Oacoma. 
Laura  BoucUie,  Sakim. 
W.  K.  Bishop,  Leola. 
Jossie  Stewart.  Brilton. 
Harry  L.  South.  Sturgis. 
T.  H.  Greene.  White  River. 
Edmund  Steele,  Howard. 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Eddy,  Sioux 

Falls. 
Alk»e  Coonrod.  Flandreau. 
Adella  S.  Beach,  Rapid  City. 
A.  A.  Hale,  Bison. 

J.  W.  Thomas,  Sisseton. 
A.  J.  Smalley,  Woonsocket. 
E.  H.  Kahl,  Rodfleld. 
Roberta  Smith,  Fort  Pierre. 
Jesse  T.  Hayes.  Onida. 
Mrs.  Sadie  Brownbw,  Win- 
ner. 
Nellie  I.  Appleby,  Parker. 
Alice  A.  TolTefson.  Elk  Point. 
E.  H.  Noteboom.  Selby. 
Geo.  A.  Clark,  Yankton. 
Walter  R.  MenicI,  Duproe. 

W.  H.  Miller.  CUnton. 
Louis  Wilhoite.  ShelbyviUe, 
E.  J.  Clement,  Camden. 
John  M.  Gerron,  Pikeville. 
Nancy  Lee  Broady.Marvvillc. 
8.  Y.  Adcock,  Cleveland. 
Joe  Jennings,  Jacksboro. 
W.  H.  Ftolcy,  Woodbury. 
D.  T.  Bamhm,  Huntingdon. 
J.  R.  Ritchie.  Elizabethton. 
P.  H.  Duko,  Ashland  Cily. 
N.  B.  Hardeman.  Henderson. 
N.  Otto  Irwin,  Tatewell. 
R.    C.     Ledbetter,     WUbw 

Grove. 
0.  L.  McMahan,  Newport. 
J.  H.  Leming,  Manchester. 
T.  E.  Lowery,  Alamo. 
J.  S.  Clino.  Crossvilie. 
W.  C.  Dodson.  NashviUe. 
Geo.  L.  Wurtham,  Decatur- 

Wlle. 

TENNESSEE— con. 

Dekalb 

Emmons  Olvan.  Liberty. 
R.  E.  Coriew,  Charkvlto. 

Clay 

Dickson 

Codington     ...... 

Dyer ...... 

W.  T.  Logglns,  Som^cvfflfc 

Corstin 

Fayette 

Ciisler         

Fentress 

Dav'is'jn 

Franklin 

W.  J.  Arnold.  WinchMter. 

Day 

Gibson 

Giles 

J.  B.  Cummings,  Traitoti. 

Deuel 

B.  H.  Oanltni^  Pulaski 

Dewoy 

Doiic'tts               • 

Grainger.... 

H.  G.  Farmer,  Rutledge. 
Joel  N.  Pierce,  Gi^enerilla. 

Greene... 

KdmiiTMls 

Grundy 

J.  L.  Rollins.  AltamonC. 

Fall  River     

Hamblen - 

Faulk 

Hamilton 

Hancock  

J.  W.  Abel,  Chattanooga. 

George  Jaynes.  Sneed  villa. 
J.  D,  Turner,  B<divar. 

Grant 

Hardeman ......... 

Gregory 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

J.  C.  Smith,  Saltillo. 

Baalcon         • 

Roy  Myers,  RqgersvUle. 
F.  R.  Ogilvie,  BrownsriUe. 

HamUn 

Haywood 

Hand     

^  Henderson 

O.  E.  Holmes,  Lexington. 

Hanson      .  ...  . 

Henry 

Joe  Ronton,  Paris. 

Harding 

Hickman 

Herman  Pratt,  Centrevflla. 

Hughes'    

Houston 

D.  J.  McAuIay,  Erin, 
w:  H.  Knight,  Wav«rly. 
W.  L.  Dixon,  Gaincsboro. 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Humphreys 

Jackson 

Jackson         .  . 

James ,.... 

W  H.  Roark,  Ooltewah. 

Jerauld 

Jefferscm 

R.  C,  McAndrcws.  Dandridge. 

Johnson 

J  L.  Shoun,  Mountain  City. 

Jones 

Knox 

W.   L.   Stookesbury,    Knox- 
ville. 

Kingsbury 

Lake     

Lake 

Thurroan    McCain,    Tiptofi- 
vflle. 

Lawrence 

lAUderdale 

Lawrence .......... 

Lincoln 

Lsrman 

G.  G.  McLcod,  Ripley. 
Napoleon  Lumpkin,   Law- 

llcCook 

I^wis 

McPherson      

Mrs.  H.  T.  Poore,  HohenwaW. 
Jesse  Hardin,  Favetleville. 

Marshall 

I^coln 

Meade 

Loudon , 

J.  T.  Henderson.' London. 
Austin  Hanks,  Athens. 

Mellette 

McMinn 

Miner 

McNairy 

A.     H.     Grantiiam,     Bethel 

lffnrw>hnhf^. . .  r-,  ^ . 

Macon 

Springs. 
O  G.  na\is,  Lafayette. 

MoodT 

Madi«wn 

W.  A.  Mak)ne,  Jacksto. 
D.  A.  Tate,  South  PitVburg. 
J.  G.  Stinson,  Lcwisburj?. 
Jno.  P.  Graham,  Cnlleoka. 
J.  H.  Bennett,  Decatur. 
A  C  Watson  Madisonville. 

Pennington 

Uftrinn    ,  . 

Perldns 

Potter 

Marshall 

Maury 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

MciRS 

Monroe       ...  .  . 

Bpink 

Stanley 

Montgomery 

Moore  .  ........... 

A.  W.  Job©,  ClarksviUe. 
Cora  Wiseman,  i»yuchburg. 
E  R  Williams  Wartburt. 

Snllv 

Morgan  ... 

Ttipp 

Obion 

B.  A.  Vaughn,  Union  City. 
Geo.  O."  Lea,  l4vingston. 

Overton 

Turner 

Perry 

R.  H.  Gray/Beardstown. 
W.  J.  Babb,  Byrdstown. 
W.  B.  Rucker,  Benton. 

Union 

Pickett 

WalMorth 

Polk 

Yankton 

Putnam 

Rhea        ..    .. 

J.  M.  Hatfield,  CookeviHe. 
Wm.  Hilleary,  Da>ton. 
D  S.  Tanner,  Kingston. 

Ziebach 

Roane 

TENXES8EB. 

Robertson..... 

O.  it  Bernard,  Springfield. 
W.  N.  Elrod,  Murfree«boro. 

Rutherford 

Anderson 

Bedford 

Scott 

W.  W.  Walker,  HuntsviBe. 

W.  V.  Freiley,  Dimlap. 

A    O   De  Loiier  SeviM^ille. 

Benton 

Sevier 

Bledsoe 

Shelby 

Mi.ss  Chart  Williams,   Meo- 

pWs. 
Lee  Hufflnes,  Carthajte. 

Blount      

Smith 

Bradley 

Campbell 

Stewart 

W  C  Howell  Dovfir 

Cannon 

8ulll\-an 

Sumner 

J  C  Alrard  ulountTine 

Carroll 

T.  W.  Hunter,  Gallatin.     . 
IT.  H.  Robls^n.  Covington. 

Carter 

Tipton i... 

Chf'atham 

Trousdale 

T  B.  Woodmo're,  Hariu%ine. 

Chejiter 

Unicoi 

liztie  Roberts  £rwiu. 

Clailwrue 

Union 

V,  W.  Palmer,  Sharps  ChapeL 
B.  E.  Soott,  {^xoQoer. 
E.  B.  Etter,  McMinnTaie. 

Clay 

Van  Buron 

Warren 

Coeke 

Coffee 

Washington 

Wavne 

J.  C.  Berry,' JonesboPD. 
Jno.  W.  Oailien,  Wayi^sboro. 
F.  Y.  Fuqna,  Drwden. 
J.  W.  McPeaL  Sparta. 
Fred  J.  Pa?e.  FrankUn. 
B   Y  Ncal   Watertown. 

(Crockett 

Cumberland 

Davidson 

Weakley 

White 

WilUamson 

Wilson 

Decatur 
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Andrews..., 

An^Iina 

Aransas 

Archer 

Armstrong.. 
At«.soo5«.... 

Austin , 

Bailey 

Handera 

Ba'^txop 

Bayliwr 

Bee , 

Ben 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosque.... 

BowW 

Bra&oria 

Br&xos , 

Brevst«r.... 

Briscoe 

Brooks 

Brown 

Bur2«B0EL... 

Burnet 

Caldwell... 


Calfaoun... 
Callahan. 
Cameron. 

Camp 

Carson 


Castro 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Clav 

Codiran 

Coke 

Coleman 

Collin 

Coltinj^worth 

Colorado 

Comal. 


5.  F.  B«IKn5,  Palestine. 

J. 
F 

J. 
B 
B 
O 
B 
Si 
N 
T 
P 
P 
P 

c 

B 

C.  A.  Bonham,  Boston. 

6.  R.  Sebringj  Angleton. 
W.  L.  Powers,  Bryan. 
A.  M.  Tumey,  Alpine. 

C.  B.  Kiehards.  Sflverton. 
J.  A.  Brooks,  Falfurrias. 
JL.  A.  MeLesky,  Brownwood. 
T.  A.  Schoppe,  Caldwell. 
J.  R.  Smith,  Burnet. 
John  N.  Qambrell,  jr..  Lock- 
hart. 

F.  M.  Dodgeon,  Port  Lavaca. 
S.  E.  Settle.  Baird. 
W.  F.  Jourdan,  Brownsville. 
W.  N.  Tucker,  Pittsburg. 

A.  Calla^lum,  Panhandle. 
R.  H.  Harwy,  Linden. 

B.  D.  Woodlce,  Diramltt. 
W,  B.  Gordon,  Anahuac. 
H.  T.  Brown,  Rask. 
O.  V.  Vernon,  ChUdress. 
J.  R.  Carter,  Henrietta. 
Roscoe  Wilson. 

D.  I.  Durham.  Robert  Lee. 
J.  C.  Griffcn,  Coleman. 
W.  S.  Smith,  McKinncy. 

A.  C.  Nicholson,  Wellington. 

B.  H.  Mcincrt.  Coliunbas. 

^^.««.. Adolf  Stdn,  New  Braunfcls. 

Comanche Mrt.  J.  E.  Peely.  Comanche. 


Concho.. 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crockett 

Crosby 

Culbehon... 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Deal  Smith. 

Delta 

Denton 

DeWitt 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Du\-al. 

Eastland. . . . 

Ecior 

Edwards 

Ellis 

El  Paso 

Eralh 


Falls 

FiMio 

Fayette.... 

Fisher 

JJoyd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend. 


Jas.  E.  Howze,  I^oint  Rock. 

F.  J.  Clement,  Gainesville. 
J.  C.  McKelvy,  Gatesville. 

C. 
Pi 
J. 
U 
B 
J. 
J. 

L. 
L 
W 
J. 

J.  F.  Ciairkson,  San  Diego. 
R.  E.  Bikes,  Eastland. 
E.  V.  Graham,  Odessa. 
A.  P.  AlHson,  Rock  Springs. 
W.  S.  FJy,  W'axahachie. 
Myra  Winkler.  El  Paso. 
Maud  Cunningham,  Stephens- 

Tille. 
O.A.Pringle,Marlin. 
Frank  Young,  Bonham. 

G.  A.  Stierling.  La  Grange. 
W.  C.  Martin,  koby. 

W.  B.Clark,  Floydada. 
O.  L.  Burk,  Crowell. 
Herman  Beyer,  Richmond. 


Franklin... 
Freestone.. 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston.. 

Garza 

Gillespie... 
Glasscock.. 


Goliad , 

Gonzales.... 

Gray 

Grayson.... 

Gregg 

Grimes 

Guadalupe. 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamilton.. 
Hansford... 
Hardeman. . 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill... 
HendorsGxi. 
Hidalgo.... 
Hill 


Hockley.. 

.  Hood 

j  Hopkins. 


Houston.... 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson. 

Irion 

Jatk 

Jackson , 

Jasper 

Joll  Davis... 
Jefferson.... 
Jim  Hogg... 


Jim  Wells... 

I  John.sGn 

Jones 

Karues 

Kaufman.... 

Kendall 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 


King 

Kinney.... 


Klebiu-g.... 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas. . 
La  Salle.... 
Layaca..... 

Lee 

Leon 

Lflicrty 

Limestone.. 
Lipscomb.. 
Live  Oak... 

Llano 

Loving , 

Lubbock.... 

Lynn , 

McCuUoch., 
McLennan., 


O.  L.  Reaves,  Mount  Vernon. 
Carl  WilUford,  Fairfield. 
A.  J.  Oook.  Pearsall. 
T.  O.  Stark,  Seminole. 
T.  B.  Blackstone,  Galveston. 
A.  H.  Anderson,  Post  City. 
A.  H.  Kiieese,  Frederic^burg. 
C.  W.  Cunningham,  Garden 

aty. 

G.  M.  Jones,  Goliad. 
J.  C  Cochran,  Gonzales. 
T.  M.  Wolfe,  Lefors. 
J.  A.  Giles,  Sherman. 
Walter  B.  Jones.  Longvlew. 
M.  A.  McDonald,  An&rson. 
J.  F.  Saegert,  Seguin. 
Charles  Clement,  Phiinview. 
M.  E.  McNaly,  Memphis. 

A.  T.  Jones,  Hamilton. 

B.  V.  Andrews,  Hansford. 
L.  M.  Davis,  Quanah. 

R.  P.  Gibbs,  Kountze. 
L.  L.  Pugh,  Houston. 

C.  W.  LaGrone,  Marshall. 
J.  H.  Phillips,  Channing. 
J.  R.Hutto,  Haskell. 

John  H.  Saunder8,San  Marcos. 
J.  L.  Jennings,  Canadian. 
W.  R.  Thomas,  Athens. 
J.  S.  Bium,  Edinburg. 
Mrs.  Leon  Culberson,  HiUs- 

boro. 
Roscoe  Wilson,  Lubbock. 
T.H,Hines,Granbury. 
Dan  J.  Thompson,  Sulphur 

SprinM. 
Jno.  N.  Snell.  Crockett. 
S.E.Penix,  Big  Springs. 
E.  P.  Thomas,  Greenville. 
C.  Travis,  Plemons. 
W.  F.  Fikas,  Sherwood. 
J.  W.  Fuleher,  Jacksboro. 
W.  W.  McCrary,  Edna. 
B.T.  Withers,  Jasper. 
W.  J.  Ward,  Fort  Davis. 
Homer  C.  Daniel.  Beaumont. 

A.  M.  BrumOeld,  Hebbron- 
ville. 

T.  L.  Barnhmise.  Alice. 
G.  S.  Tomas,  Cleburne. 
C.  L.  Prichard,  Anson. 
L.  P.  Lightsey,  Karnes  City. 
Florence  Conner.  Kaufman. 
J.  W.  Lawhon,  Boerne. 

B.  P.  Vardiman,  Clairemont. 
Lee  Wallace,  KerrvUle. 

J.    B.    Randolph,    Junction 

City. 
J.  F.  Witherspoon,  Guthrie. 
Joseph    Veltmon,    Brackett- 

Ben.  F.  1^'ilson.  Kings  ville. 
J.  M.  Morgan.  Benjamin. 
J.A.Fulks,Paris. 
L.  E.  Ensign,  Olton. 
J.  F.  HIggins,  Lampasas. 
G.  A.  W^lhaiisen.  Cotulla. 
William  Eilers.  Tfallettsviile. 

C.  M.  Bishop,  (Jiddtngs. 
W.  R.  Moore,  Centerville. 
P.  S.  Newberry,  Liberty. 
T.  L.  PriU'hard,  Groesbeck. 
W.  H,  Sewell,  Lipscomb. 
W.  W.  Caves,  Oakville. 
Ernest  Moore,  Llano. 
Howell  Johnson,  Pecos. 
Roscoe  Wilson,  Lubbock. 
C.  H.Cain, Tahoka. 

W.  M.  Deans,  Brady. 
R.L.Abbott,  Waco. 
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County. 


TEXAS— continued 

McMullon 

Madison. 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason. 

Matagorda 

Maverick 

Medina 

Menard 

Midland 

MUam 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Montague 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Nacogdoches 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Orange 

PaloPhito 

Panola 

Parker 

Parmer 

Pecos 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio 

Haiiis 

Randall 

Reagan 

Real 

Red  River 

Reeves 

Refugio 

Roberts 

Robertson 

Rockwall 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine 

Ban  Augustine 

San  Jacinto 

Ban  Patricio 

Ban  Sal>a 

Schleicher 

Scurry 

Shackelford 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr 

Stephens 

Sterling 

Stont»wall 

Suttoa 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terrell 

Terry 

Throckmorton 


County  superintendent. 


D.B.  Martin,  Tilden. 

J.  T.  Cony,  Madlsonvllle. 

AltoeEmmert,  Jefferson. 

A.  Q.  Odara,  Stanton. 

Glenn  W.  Smith,  Mason. 

W.F.  Pack,  Bay  Citv. 

Ben  V.  King,  Eagle  Pass. 

W.  N.  Saathoff,  Hondo. 

J.  D.  Scruggs,  Menard. 

J.  M.  De  Armond,  Midland. 

J.  F.  Chadwick,  Cameron. 

R.  B.  Weaver,  Ooldthwaite. 

J.  H.  Bullock,  Colorado. 

I.  B.  Williams,  Montague. 

Bessie  Smith  Meredith,  Con- 
roe. 

J.  W.  Fox,  Dumas. 

O.  E.  Shive,  Daingerfleld. 

A.  B.  Crane,  Matador. 

O.  B.  Lay  ton.  Nacogdoches. 

J.  B.  Davis,  Corslcana. 

J.  B.  Stripling,  Newton. 

A.  D.  Ellis,  Sweetwater. 

Nat  Benton.  Corpus  Christl. 

R.  T.  Carrell,  Ochfltree. 

Wm.  Balfour.  Tascosa. 

Allie  Bland,  Orange. 

E.  L.  Pitts,  Palo  Pinto. 

R .  E .  Carswell,  Carthage. 

W.  V.  Shadle,  Weatherford.  • 

James  D.  Hamlin,  Far  well. 

Howell  Johnson,  Fort  Stock- 
ton. 

J.  H.  Taylor,  Livingston. 

W.  C.  Gee,  Amarillo. 

W.  M.  Ellison,  Marfa. 

O.  H.  Rhodes,  Emory. 

A.  R.  Flesher,  Can  von. 

W.  W.  Pittman,  Stiles. 

D.  D.  Thompson,  Leakey. 
8.  E.  Clark,  ClarksvIUe. 
Jas.  F.  Ross,  Pe?o^. 
Leslie  Adkins,  Refugio. 

J.  E.  Kinney,  Miami. 
Clara  Story,  Franklin. 
J.  W.  Reese,  Rockwall. 

E.  L.  Ilagan,  Ballinger. 
O.  C.  Padgett,  Uenaerson. 
Jno.  Harper,  llcraphill. 
Willie  E.  Mathews,  San  Au- 
gustine. 

AVm.  McMurrov,  Cold  Springs. 

C.  E.  Wade,  Sinton. 

Dor  AV.  Brown,  San  Saba. 
Geo.  M.  Brown,  Eldorado. 
O.  L.  Howell,  Snyder. 
J.  A.  King,  Albany. 
J.  B.  Hammer,  Ontcr. 
J.  W.  Elliott,  Stratford. 
E.  J.  Bums,  Tyler. 
•*.  G.  Tankersley,  Glen  Rose. 
Sam  P.  Vale.  RioGrandeCity. 
Jesse  R.  Smith.  Brt>ckenridge. 
JeH  D.  Ayr.'S,  Stirling  City. 
M.  Sadie  Abbott,  Asp:nnont. 
E.  S.  Brlant.Sonora. 
W.  8.  Tomlinson,  Tulla. 
G.  T.  Bludworth.  Fort  Worth. 
J.  8.  Smith,  Abilene. 
T.  R.  Kuykendall,  Sanderson. 
W.  W.  Price,  Brownfield. 

D.  F.  Reynolds,  Throckmor- 
ton. 


County. 


TEXAS— continued. 


Titus 

Tom  Green... 

Travis 

Trinity 


Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Valverde. . . . . 
VanZandt... 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington.. 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger..., 

Willacy 

Williamscm . . 


Wilson... 
Winkler.. 

Wise 

Wood.... 
Yoakum. 
Young... 
Zapata. . . 
Zavala... 


Beaver. . . 
Boxelder. . 


Cache 

Carbon 

Davis 

Duchesne 

Emery 

Garfield 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab: 

Juabdlst 

Tinticdist.. 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

Piule 

Rich 

Salt  Lake: 

Granite  dht. 

Jordan  dist. . 

San  Juan 

Sanpete: 

>f  orth  dist . . 

South  dist.., 

8?vier 

Summit: 

North  dist.. 

South  dist.. 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Utah: 

Alpbiedlst.. 

N(«bodist... 

Wasatch 

Washington 

Wayne 

Weber 


County  superintendeat. 


Jno.  Myers,  Mount  Pleasant 
C.  E.  Springstein,  San  Angeki. 
Leon  Halden,  Austin. 
J.  C.  Ingram.  GroveUm. 
G.  E.  Neel,  Woodville. 

B.  B.  Elder,  Gilmer. 
H.  B.  GritBih,  Upland. 
Julia  Victor,  Uvalde. 
Josephine  Jones,  Del  Rio. 

C.  H.  Cox,  Canton. 

O.  M.  Cnitslnger,  Victorto. 

C.  A.  Bennick,  HuntsviUe. 
Alice  Cameron,  Hempstcttd. 
Burch  Carson,  Barstow. 

W.  F.  A.  Boemer,  Brenham. 
B.  Richardson,  Laredo. 
J.  R.  Peale,  Wharton. 
L.  D.  MUler,  Wheeler. 
E.  C.  Hall,  Wichita  Falls. 
L.  A.  Hallar,  Vernon. 
J.  S.  Thomham,  Sarita. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Hanna,  George- 
town. 
J.  E.  Swift,  FlQ(«8ville. 
A.  T.  Crawford,  Kermlt. 
Brandon  Truasell,  Decatur. 
J.  R.  Clark,  Quitman. 
R.  P.  MoTdland,  Plains. 

D.  K.  Lyon,  Graham. 
A.  P.  Spohn,  Zapata. 

O.  A.  Stubbs,  Bates ville. 


K.  0.  Maeser,  Beaver. 

C.  H.    Skidmore,    Brighsm 
City. 

R.  V.  Larson,  Logan. 
Orson  Ryan,  Price. 
H.  C.  Burton,  Farmingtoo. 
J.  A.  Washburn,  Duchesne. 
W.  T.  Reid,  Orangerille. 

F.  G.  Gardiner,  Fanrnitch. 

D.  8.  L.  McCorklerMoab. 
L.  J.  NuttaU,  jr.,CedarCity. 

Ray  Stewart,  Nephl. 

I.  L.  Williamson,  Eureka. 

R.  C.  Merrill,  Kanab. 

R.  E.  Hammond,  Fillmore. 

Wm.  Abplanalp,  Morgan. 

D.  IT.  Robinson,  Junction. 

G.  N.  Weston,  Laketown. 

J.  M.  Mills,  Salt  Lake  City. 

D.  C.  Jens.»n,  Midvale. 
J.  B.  Harris,  Grayson. 

J.  W.  Andoraon,  Mt.  Pleasant^ 

E.  T.  Reid,  Manti. 

A.  J.  Ashman,  Richiield. 

W.  n.  Manning,  Coalville. 
Joseph  Richards,  Kamas. 
J.  U.  Hicks,  Tooele. 
Earl  Thompson,  Vemal. 

J.  H.  Walker,  Lehl. 
J.  P.  Creer,  Spanish  Fork. 
D.  A.  Broadbent,  Heber  City. 
W.  O.  Bentley,  jr.St.  George. 
Joseph  Hickman,  Loa. 
W.N.  Pettcrson,  Ogden. 
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Buperrision  district. 


District  superintendent. 


Supervision  district. 


District  superintendent. 


TEBMOMT.l 

Addison  Coontj: 

Northwest  Sstrict.,,, 

Addison,    Ferris- 
burg,  llonkton, 
Panton,  Vergennes, 
Waltham. 
NortktattiitMa 

Bristol,      Starks- 
boro,  Lincoln,  New 
Haven. 
Central  dittriet 

ComwaU,  Middto- 
bury  T. ,  Mlddiebury 
I.,    Ripton,    Wey^ 
bridge,  Salisbury. 
Southwest  dittriet 

Shoreham,   Brid- 
port,  OrweO,  Ben- 
son. 
Bennington  County: 
Northdistriet 

Dorset,     Rupert, 
Pawlet. 
Central  district 

Arlington,  Shafts- 
btiry,  North  Ben- 
nington I.,  Glasten- 
bury,  Sunderland, 
Manchester,  Sand- 
gate. 
Caledonia  County: 
North  district 

West  Burke  I., 
Burke  T.,  Wboe- 
lock,  Sheffield,  Sut- 
ton, Newark,  East 
Haven. 
North  central  district. 

Lyndonville  I., 
Lynidon  I..  Lyndon 
T.,  DanvUle.  Kirbv. 
South  central  district. 

Bamet.  Peacham, 
Walden,  Waterford. 
South  district 

AVclls    River   I., 
Newbury,    Oroton, 
Ryegate. 
Chittenden  County: 
Northwest  district... 

Milton  I.,  Milton 
T.,  Westford,  Fair- 
fox,  Georgia. 
Eastdistji^. 

Richmond.  Jeri- 
cho, Underlilll  I., 
Underhlll  T.,Bolton. 
CetUral  district 

Essex  Junction  I., 
Essex  T.,  Will  iston, 
Wtoooskl    I.,    Col- 
chester. 
South  district 

Shelbume,  Char- 
lotte, South  Burling- 
ton, St.  George, 
Huntington,  Hines- 
burg. 
Essex  County: 

Sorth  district 

Canaan,  Brlghon, 
Norton.  Lemington, 
BloomneUL  Bruns- 
wick. 
South  diririct 

Lunenburg,  Con- 
cord, Victory,  Gran- 
by,GuUdhatl,  Maid- 
stone. 


H.  A.  Farrar,  Vergennes. 


C.  R.  Beeman,  Bristol. 


Arthur  W.  Eddy,  Mid- 
dlebury. 


E.  L.  Clark,  Shoreham. 


Edward  B.  Hutchinson, 
North  Bennington. 


TKRMONT— continued. 

Franklin  County: 

Northwest  district... 

Swanton.     Hi^- 
gate,  St.  Albans  T. 
Central  district 

EnosbursFallsI., 
Enosbure  T.,  Frank- 
lin, Sheldon. 
Northeast  district 

Richford,  Berk- 
shire, Montgomery. 
Southeast  district 

Bakersfleld,.  Fair- 
field, Fletcher. 
Grand  Isle  County: 

Grand  Isle  district.... 

Alburg,    Isla    La 
Motte,  North  Hero. 
South  Hero,  Grand 
Isle. 
Lamoille: 

Eastdistrict 

Hyde  Park,  Eden, 
Woicott. 

SouthdiHrict 

Morristown,  Stowe, 
Elmore. 
Westdistrict 

Cambridge,  John- 
son, Watervlile,  Bel - 
vldere. 
Orange  County: 

Eastdistrict 

Bradford,  Fairlee, 
Vershire,    Corinth, 
Cookvillc,  I.,  Top- 
sham. 
Northwest  diftrict. . . , 

Chelsea,  Williams- 
town,  Wasliington, 
Orange. 
Southwest  district .... 

Randolph  L.  Ran- 
dolph   T.,    Brook- 
field.  Braintree. 
Southeast  district 

T  bet  ford,  West 
Fairlee.     Strafford, 
Norwicn,  Sharon. 
Orleans  County: 

North  district 

Newport  L,  New- 
port   T.,    Newport 
Ctr.    I.,   Coventry, 
Irasburg. 
East  district 

Charleston,    Hol- 
land, Morgan, 
Brownington,  West- 
more. 
Central  district 

Barton  I.,  Orleans 
I.,  B  a  r  t  o  n  T., 
Glover.  Albany. 
South  district 

Hard  wick  I., 
Hardwick  T.,  Stan- 
nard,  Craftsbury, 
Greensboro. 
Westdistrict 

North  Troy,  Troy, 
Jay,  West  field, 
LowoU. 
Rutland  County: 

North  district 

Brandon  I.,  Bran- 
don T.,  Hubbard- 
ton,  Sudbury,  Whit- 
ing, Leicester, 
Goshen. 

>  For  other  superintendents  of  Vermont  see  p.  80. 


Garfield    A.    Jamieson, 
West  Burke. 


Martin  E.  Daniels,  Lyn- 
donville. 


Harvey  Burbank,  East 
Bamet. 

Leonard  D.  Smith,  Wells 
River. 


Charles  O.  Turner,  Mil- 
ton. 


Horatio  S.  Read,  Rich- 
mond. 


Minnie  E.  Hays,  Essex 
Junction. 


William  O.  Hartin,  Bur- 
lington, R.  D.  No.  L 


B.    E.    Stover,    North 
SUatford,  N.  H. 


Homer  E.  Hunt,  Bwin* 
ton. 

Frederick  W.   Wallaoe^ 
Enosburg  Falls. 


Edwin  F.  Greene,  Rldi- 
ford. 

Sidney  C.  Harding,  Bast 
Fairfield. 


Fred  E.  Carglll,  Albarf. 


Harold  P.  Crosby,  Hyde 
Park. 

Carlton  D.  Howe,  Mor- 
risvillc. 

L.  E.  Bell,  Johnson. 


Edward  L.  Clark,  Brad- 
ford. 


W.  F.  Glover,  WHUams- 
town. 


George    W,    Pattenoiv 
Randolph. 


Charles    P.    McKnlght, 
South  Strafford. 


Ernest     A.     HamilUn^ 
Newport. 


Edwhi  S.  Boyd,  Wert 

Charleston. 


Clayton  L.  Erwin,  Bar> 
ton. 


Clarence      L.      CowIm^ 
Craftsbury. 


B.  A.  Colby,  North  Tioy. 


M.  A.  Sturtevant,  Bn 
don. 
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Suponrision  district. 


District  superintandtnt.        Superrisioii  district. 


District  superlntcodant. 


VERMONT— continued. 

Rutland  County— Con. 
KorOuttst  dMrkt 

Proctor,  Chitten- 
den, Plttsford,  Rut- 
land T. 
Cmtmliitirki 

Castleton,     West 
Rutland,  Ira,  Fair 
Haven    T.,     West 
Haven. 
nutdiitrkt 

Poultney,  Fair 
Haven  I.,  Wells, 
Middletown  Springs. 
Southwest  dittrkt .... 

Wallingford,  Men- 
don  ,  ('larendon,  Tin- 
mouth,  Danby,  Ht. 
Tabor. 
Washington  County: 
Northeast  district 

('abot,  Calais, 
Woodbury.   Marsh- 
field. 
Central  district 

East    MontpclJer, 
Plalnfield,   Worces- 
ter, Middlesex,  More- 
town. 
South  district 

Northfield  I., 
Northfleld  T.,  Rox- 
bury,  Berlin* 
West  district 

Waterbury,  Dux- 
bury,  Fayston.  War- 
ren, Waitsfield. 
Barre  Town  district.. 

Barre  Town. 
Windham  County: 

Northieest  district..., 

Londonderry, 
Weston,  Win- 
hall,  Peru,  Land- 
erove,  Jamaica, 
Windham. 


William  A.  Beebe,  Proc- 
tor. 


Philip  R.  Leavenworth, 
Castleton. 


Willis  H.  Hosmer,  Fair 
Haven. 


E.  L.  Eddy,  Wallingford. 


Joseph   W.   Bntterfleld, 
North  Montpelier. 


Walter  B.  Lance,  Plain-  . 
field. 


J.  Allen  Hunter,  North- 
field 


M.  W.  Chaffee,  Water- 
bury. 


George  J.  Seager,  South 
Barre.  ; 

A.    D.    Wigghi,    South  ' 
Londonderry. 


VERMONT— continued. 

Windham  County— Con. 
Central  district 

Newtene,  Towns- 
hend,  Dover, 
Wardsboro,  GraN 
ton,  Athens,  Brook- 
line,  Stratton. 
Eattdistrkt 

Brattleboro      T., 
Dummerston,  Put- 
ney, Westminster. 
Southeost  district 

Halifax.  Guilford, 
Vernon,  Marlboro. 
Southwest  district..., 

Wilmington, 
Whit  ingham, 
Readsboro,  Stam- 
ford, Somerset, 
Scarsbtvg. 
Windsor  County: 

Nomdistrict 

Bethel  I.,  Bethel 
T..  Royalton,  Tun- 
bridge. 
Central  district 

Woodstock, 
Bridge  water, 
Barnard,  Pomfret. 
East  district 

Windsor,  Hart- 
land,    West   Wind- 
sor, Reading. 
South  district 

(^hester,  Weal  hors- 
ficld,  Cavendish, 
Duttonsvillel.,  Bal- 
timore, Andovcr. 
West  district 

Ludlow,  Ply- 
mouth, Mt.  Holly, 
Slu-ewsbury. 
Northwest  district..., 

Rochester  I., 
Rochester  T.,  Han- 
cock, Granville, 
Pittsfield.  Sher- 
burne, Stock  bridge. 


Georgo     B.      Whitney, 
Townsheod. 


Ethel  A.  Bdd7,    West 
Brmttleboro. 


Harold  B.  Moffltt,  West 
Brattleboro. 

Frank  E.'  Sawyier,  Reads- 
boro. 


V.  K.  Brackett    South 
Royalton. 


Everett      V.      Perkins, 
Woodstock. 


George    L.     Spaulding, 
Windsor. 

Percy  H.  Blake,  Chester. 


L.  M.  Darling,  Ludlow. 


Samuel      H.      Erskine, 
Rocliester. 


Division.* 


VIRGINIA. 

Acoomac 

All>e  marie 

Alexandria 

AHej-'hany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Bucliunan 

Buckingham..... 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll , 

Charles  City 

i  Eighty  divisions 


Division  superintendent. 


G.  O.  Joynes,  Onancotk. 

H.    M.    McMauaway,    Our-  'i 
lottesville.  |i 

Fletcher  Kemp,  Rosslvn. 

J.  G.  Jeter.  CovinKl(»n.' 

W.  R.  Wrigglesworth,  Black- 
stone. 

C.  L.  Scott  Amherst. 

N.  R.  Foatherston,  Vera. 

F.  M.  Somer\ille,  Staunton, 
R  F  D  6 

J.  E*.  Dobbins.  Millboro. 

C.  M.  Abbot,  Bellerue. 

Frank  L.  Dunn,  Bland. 

E.  A.  Painter.  Fincastle. 

R.  Lee  Chamnliss,  Rawlings. 

M.  L.  Comlw,  (trundy. 

John  A.  Twyman,   Wingina, 
R.  F.  D. 

W.  L.  Garbee,  Law\*ers. 

John  Washiiufton,  Milford. 

J.  Lee  Cox,  Woodlawn. 

A.  C.  Cooper,  Toano. 


Divislon.i 


Division  superintendent. 


\TRGiNU — conld. 

Hvirlottp K.  H.  Hall,  Drakes  Branch. 

(hejiterheld !  Philip  M.  Tyler,  Chester. 

Cbrkc I  L.  D.  C line,  Stephens  aty. 

Craig J.  G.  Jeter,  Covington. 

Culpeper I  T.  W.  Hendricks,  Culmper. 

Cumberland C.  W.  Dickinson,  jr.,  CartcR- 

ville. 

M.  W.  Remines,  CUntwood. 

G.  B.  Zehmer,  McKennoy. 

John  M.  WlllLi,  Hampton- 

W.  G.  Rennolds.  Center  Crobs. 

M.  I).  Hall,  Burke. 

E.  Albert  Smith,  Warrentoo 

Floyd I  Isaac  L.  Epperly,  Floyd. 

Fluvanna I  T.  H.  Shepherd.  Wilmhigtoa. 

Franklin I  W.D.  Rucker,  Rocky  Mount. 

Frederick 

(tiles 

(iloucester.... 
Goochland.... 


Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

EliiabethClty. 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Faiiquier 


Grayson 

Greene 


L.  I).  Cline.  Stephens  C4ty. 
R.  II.  Farrier,  Newport. 
R.  A.  Folkes,  Gkiooester. 
C.  W.  Dickinson,  jr..  Carters- 

vUle. 
G.  F.  Carr,  Gakx. 
J.  N.  Miller,  Haywood. 


ars  coterminous  with  single  counties  and  ten  divisions  comprise  two  counties  caoh. 
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DlTislOB. 

DlTlsioii  superintendent. 

Division. 

Division  superintendent. 

TntonriA— contd. 
Greenesville 

Henrv   MacUn,   North  Em- 

H.  J.  Watklns.  South  Boston. 
J.  Walton  Hall.  Ashland. 
William    L.    Prince.    Rlcb- 
moncLHenrico  Court  House. 
W.  B.  Gates,  Martinsville. 
R.  B.  Maucy,  Hightown. 

A.  C.  Cooper.  Toano. 

W.  a.  Rennolds,  Center  Croos. 
James  Ashbv,  Falmouth. 
H.  Ragland  Eubank,    Etna 

MilbT 
Prank  W.  Lewis,  Morattico. 
W.  A.  Wygal,  Jonesville. 

0.  L.  femerlck,  PurceUville. 
Frank  T.  West,  Louisa. 

1.  T.  Wilkinson,  Kenbridge. 
J.  N.  MUler,  Haywood. 

G.  G.  Andertou,  Saluda. 

F.  C.  Bedlnger,  Boydton. 

G.  G.  Anderton,  Saluda. 
J.  B.  Lucas.  Blacksburg. 
P.  S.  Blandiord,  Driver. 

B.  M.  WaUes,  Schuyler. 
A.  C.  Cooper,  Toano. 
James  Hurst,  Norfolk. 

E.  Q.  Tankard,  Nassawadoz. 

F.  W.  Lewis,  Morattico. 

W.  R.  Wrigglesworth,  Black- 
stone. 

C.  P.  Cowherd,  Gordonsville. 
John  H.  Booton,  Luray. 

▼mcrNiA— contd. 
Patrick 

J.  Fay  Reynolds,  Stuart. 
0.  P.  Ramsey.  Chatham. 
J.  W.  Revnolds.  Powhatan. 

HftM^AT        ,...,,       r 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward.... 

Prince  George 

PrlnoeasAnne 

Prince  William.... 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond 

Hanovfir . . . ,  -  ^  ^ 

P.  T.  Atkinson,  Hampdea- 
Sidney. 

Henrioo.... ...-••■. 

Henry 

^money. 
0, 

HiehboKl 

IsteofWi^it 

James  City 

King  mnd  Qtxen. . . 

KlngOfWgp 

King  William 

CI 

K 
H 

ni 

Roanoke 

R 

Rockbridge 

Russell '. 

E, 

Lee 

J. 

T/Oudoon 

H 

Louisa      ^ , 

1  Scott 

W 

LuxMoburg 

lUdison 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

C. 
B. 

lUthews 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

G. 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex      

J. 
Ja 

Montgomenr 

Kaiwfmonrt- TTr-  -- 

Surry 

Sussex 

L. 
A, 

Xekan            

Tazewell  

A. 

New  Kent 

Warren 

H 

Xcrfolk    

Warwick 

A. 

XorthampUm 

Northumberland... 
NottOMray 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

WLse 

Wythe 

York 

W 

Bl 

J.  J.  iveiiy,  jr.,  wise. 

J.  A.  C.  Hurt,  Wythoville. 

\.  J.  Rcnforth,  Grafton. 

Orange      

Page...! 

WASUINGTON. 


Adams 

Asotin 

Benton 


Cbelan.. 
Clallam. 


Clarke 

Columbia 

Co^Utz 

Douglas 

Feiry 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor. 
Islani 


Jefferson. 


Kin? 

Kitsap 

Kittitas 

Klickitat.... 


Lewis 

Lijipoln 

Mason 

Okanogan.... 

1^-Piq/kr 

Pwil  Oreille. 


Pierce 

San  Juan.. 

Skagit.... 


Elisabeth  M.  Moycr.  RitzvlUe. 

C.  B.  Thomlon,  Asotin. 

Mrs.  Lowa  M.  (  rawford,  Pros- 
ser. 

E.  C,  Bowersox,  Wenatchce. 

Robt.  A.  Gilmore,  Port  Ange- 
les. 

W,  E.  Dudley,  Vancouver. 

W.  W.  Hen  Iron,  Dayton. 

Lucia  Jenkins,  Kalama. 

J.  K.  Thornton,  Waterville. 

E.  D.  HouKlani.  Republic. 

E.  M.  Dorsev,  l*asco. 

Belva  L.  Ball,  Pomeroy. 

R.  L.  Blackburn.  Ephfata. 

T.  W.  Bibb.  Monfcsano. 

Mrs,  Evelyn  Sijcnccr,  Coupe- 
villc. 

Elva  8.  Edwards,  Port  Town- 
send. 

A.  8.  Burrows,  Seattle. 

H,  W.  Elliott,  Port  orchard. 

8.  A.  Bartlctt,  KUrn^burg. 

Mabel  H.  Hinsbaw,  Golden- 
dale. 

A.  C.  Canterbury,  Chehalis. 

J.  R.  Ward,  Davenport. 

Mrs.Mary  M.  Knight, Shelton. 

Oeonian  Donald,  Okanogan. 

Edith  Soper,  South  Bend. 

Mrs.  Mamie  John3on,  New- 
port. 

H;  R.  Cox,  Tacoma. 

Carrie  M.  Busby,  Friday  Har- 
bor. 

Mabel  Graham,  Mount  Ver- 
».  non. 

Skamania W.  G.  Detwiler,  Stevenson. 


I   WASHINGTON- con. 


Snohomish... 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wuliidafcum. 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


WiillaWuIla. 

Whatcom . . . . 

j  Whitman.... 

Yakima 


WEST  \1RGIN1A. 

Barbour i.. 

Berkeley 


Boono 

Braxton 

Brooke 

Cabell 

C^houn 

Clay 

Doddri<lge... 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenl>rier... 
Hampshire... 
Hancock 


Hardy... 
Harrison. 
Jackson . . 
Jefferson . 


Kanawha. 
V  Lewis 


W.  F.  Martin.  Everett. 
Jean  S.  Donaldson.  Spokane. 
Elizat)Cth  Stannard,  ( olville. 
O.  C.  Goss,  Olvmpia. 
Mrs.  Maud  K.  Butler,  Cathla- 

met. 
Mary  Gilliam,  Walla  Walla. 
Ethel  Everett,  Bollingham. 
S.  F.  Shinklo,  Colfax. 
Mrs.  Anna  R.  Nichols,  North 

Yakima. 


E.  A.  Hunt,  Bellington. 
Chas.    W.    Crowell,   Hedges- 

viile. 
W.  W.  Nelson.  Turtle  Crock. 
J.  II.  HutchLSon.  Sutton. 
T.  A.  Burton,  Wellsburg. 
Edward  Mays,  Huntington. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  Grantsvilie. 
Roscoe  Mii^lins.  ( lav. 
L.  L.  Sadler,  West  f  nion 
J.  W.Cavenlisb.  Favetleville. 
J.  E.  Hays,  Glonvillo. 
H.  F.  Groves,  I*etersburg. 
W.  F.  Richardson.  Lowlsburg. 
Arthur  Slonaker.Dillons  Rua 
H.  O.  Miller,  Now  t\imber- 

lunJ. 
E.  A.  Hawse,  Baker. 
(  arl  S.  I^wson,  Clarksburg. 
P.  H,  Rardin.  Ripley. 
James  Grantham,  Kearnoy». 

vIUe.R.No.  1. 
Geo.  W.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Charto*. 

Ellis  L.  Smith,  Wostoa 
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County. 


"WEST  vmanoA-con. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Min^^o 

Moningalia 

Monroe 

Morgan 

McDowell 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Penlleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Raniolph 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Bummers 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming 

WISCONSIN. 

Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane: 

First dlst.... 

Second  dist . 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dium 

Eau  Claire 

Florence 

Fonddu  Lac.... 

Forest 

(Irant 

(Ireen 

CJreen  Lake 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson 

JelTorson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 


County  superintendent. 


Fisher  B.  Adkins,  Hamlin. 
£.  F.  Skaggs,  Logan. 
W.  E.  Michael,  Fairmont. 
H.  W.  McDowell.  Mound»- 

vlUe. 
M.  E.  Roach,  Point  Pleasant. 
E.  B.  King,  Princeton. 
Luke  McDowell,  Keyser. 
Chas.  H.  Ellis,  Williamson. 
Lynn  Hastings.  Morgantown. 
W.  W.  Baker,  Union. 
O.    F.    Feamow,    Berkeley 

Springs. 
W.  C.  Cook,  Welch. 
L.  O.  Bobbitt,  Summersville 
J.  H.  Lazear,  ^Vheeling,  Fulton. 
Jesse  H.  Cook,  Clrcleville. 

0.  C.  MacTaggart,  Eiu^ka. 

B.  B.  Williams,  Marlinton. 
Willis  FortneyLKingwood. 
Henry  C.  Hill,  Windeld. 
W.  8.  Rogers,  Beckley. 
Troy  B.  Wilmoth,  Elkins. 
Austin  Dotson,  Harrisville. 

1.  B.  Boggs,  Spencer. 
Lee  Harper,  Hinton. 
Roy  J.  Martin,  Grafton. 

C.  K.  Parsons,  Parsons. 

J.  T.  Fonner,  Middleboume. 
B.  H.  Carpenter,  Buckhan- 

n3n. 
O.  J.  Rife,  Wayne. 
Sampson  N.  Miller,  Webster 

Springs. 

D.  L.  Haught,  New  Martins- 
ville. 

Ross  Wilson,  Elizabeth. 

H.  A.  Lan^tt,  Parkersburg. 

J.  H.  Cooper,  Winiom. 


Hannah  Poppe,  Friendship. 
W.  P.  Hagman,  Mcllen. 
Gertrude  Wahl,  Barron. 
Jessie  N.  Smith,  Washburn. 
L.  J.  Martell,  Green  Bay. 
H.  J.  Niehaus,  Alma. 
O.  H.  Caspers,  Grantsburg. 
Florence  Blillngs,  Chilton. 
Bertha  Trudelle,  Chippewa 

Falls. 
Elizabeth   Kennedy,   Nellls- 

ville. 
Mary  B.  Clark,  Portage. 
George  Burton,  Eastman. 

Sylvanus  Ames,  Stoughton. 
Tnos.  8.  Thompson,  Mount 

Horeb. 
John  Kelley.  Juneau. 
Catherine  Conley,   Sturgeon 

Bay. 
Marie  Campeau,  Superior. 
Theresa     Leinenkugal,    Me- 

nomonie. 
LI  Ilia  E.  Johnson,  Eau  Claire. 
Mrs.G.  W.  Kinnear,  Florence 
Morvan  Duel.  Fond  du  Lac. 
Linda  Schmiat,  Crandon. 
T.  Emery  Bray,  Lancaster. 
John  N.  Burns.  Monroe. 
George  V.  Kelley,  Princeton. 
Jesse  A.  Van  Natta,  Dodge- 

ville. 
Delia  C.  Emunson,  Hurley. 
Mae  E.  Hardle,  Taylor. 
A.J.  Thome.  Jefferson. 
Leah  H.  Diehl,  Mauston. 
R.  L.  Cundy,  Silver  Lake. 


County. 


WISCONSIN— con. 

La  Crosse 

Lft  Fayette 


Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc.. 
Marathon... 
Marinette... 


Marquette . . 
Milwaukee. 
Monroe.... 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outgamle.. 
Ozaukee... 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage.... 


Price 

Racine..., 
Richland.. 


Rock 

Rusk , 

St.  Croix. 
Sauk 


Sawyer., 


Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau. . 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth 

Washburn 

Washington... 
Waukesha.... 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 


Wood. 


Albany... 

Big  Horn. 
Campbell . 

Carbon 

Converse.. 
Crook 


Fremont 

Goshen 

Hot  Springs 


Johnson. . 
Laramie., 


Lincoln... 

Natrona.. 
Niobrara. 

Park 

Platte.... 


Sheridan — 
Sweetwater. 
Uinta 


Washakie . 
Weston 


County  superintendent. 


Anna  M.  Jenkins,  Bangor. 
W.  W.  Woolworth,  Dvllnf- 

ton. 
A.  M.  Arreson,  Antigo. 
W.  8.  Freeman,  Merrill. 
Joseph  Voboril,  Manltowoe. 
J.  E.  Qlessel,  Wausau. 
Gertrude    Schwlttay,    llarf- 

nette. 
James  Madison,  Endeavor. 

E.  T.  Griffin,  Milwaukee. 
M.  M.  Haney,  Sparta. 

Ellen  B.  McDonald.  Oooato. 

F.  A.  Lowell,  Rhineiander. 
A.  O.  Meatinj,  Appletoo. 
Richard  F.  Begw,  Fredonia. 
Cynthia  Carlisle,  Durand. 

H.  B.  Aasterod,  Ellsworth. 

Gal  I  Chadwlck,  Balaam  Lake. 

Marion  E.  Bannach,  Stevens 
Point. 

Ida  Johnson,  Phillips. 

Isabel  Swantz,  Union  Grove. 

Jacob  B.  Logue,  RIchlaDd 
Center. 

O.  D.  Antisdel,  JanesvIIIe. 

Oliver  E.  Rice,  Ladysmlth. 

H.  A.  Aune,  Baldwu. 

Geo.  W.  Davies,  North  Frea- 
dom. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Grafton,  Hay- 
ward. 

L.  D.  Roberts,  Shawano. 

H.  C.  Dombush.  Plymouth. 

J.  E.  Phillips,  Medford. 

Helen  M.  Berg,  Whitehall. 

Maud  E.  Nepnid,  Viroqua. 

Arthur  J.  Austin,  Eagle  River. 

Helen  Martin,  Elkhom. 

Lucy  A.  Leonard,  Shell  Laka. 

Alva  Groth,  West  Bend. 

G.  B.  Rhoeds,  Waukesha. 
R.  C.  Bigford,  Manawa. 
Edward  Coates,  Wautoma. 
Reginald   £.  Sanders,    Odk> 

kosh. 
Geo.  A.  Varney,  Vesper. 


Mrs.  N.  Artlsee  Erlckson,  Lafw 
amie. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Kinder,  Basin. 

Anna  B.  Schmidt,  GOlette. 

Frances  B.  Smith,  Rawlijos. 

Maud  Dawes.  Douglas. 

G.  Edna  McWethy,  Son- 
dance. 

Verna  E.  Wells,  Lander. 

C.  O.  Downing,  Torrington. 

Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Wales,  Ther- 
mopolis. 

Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Bullis,  BuiSala 

Mrs.  Mamie  £.  Hefferoo, 
Cheyenne.  - 

Mrs.  Maggie  F.  Nieholsoii, 
Kcmmerer. 

May  Hamilton.  Casper. 

Amy  E.  Christian,  Lusk. 

Nelue  L.  Underwood,  Cody. 

Mrs.  Winifred  W.  Burner. 
Wheatland. 

Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Rice,  Sheri- 
dan. 

Mrs.  Miriam  W.  Sbeddan, 
Rocksprings. 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  I^ierwood, 
Evanston. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Wild,  Worland. 

Mabel  G.  Kin«sley,  Newcastle. 
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Alabama  City.... 
Albany 

4,313 
6,118 

12. 7M 
2,513 

10,864 
132,685 
4,228 
7,016 
4,259 
6,689 

10,557 
4,214 
3,377 
7,611 
2,509 
3,820 

51,521 

38,136 
4,734 
4,555 

13,649 
4,865 
5,854 
4,961 
8,407 
3,324 
2,803 
4,055 

3,480 

J.  T.  Roberts. 
Mrs.  Kimball  B. 

Jones. 
D.  R.  Murphey. 
Alice  Coleman. 
L.  L.  Vann. 
J.  H.  Phillips. 
J.  Floyd  CoTUns. 
P.  W.  Hodges. 
H.  L.  Upshaw. 
F.  T.  Appleby. 
W.  C.  (Jrlgra. 
Welmer  CfTHughes. 
C.B.  Gamble. 
R.  C.  Johnston. 

W.  8.  Leatherwood. 
8.  8.  Murphy. 
W.  R.  Harrison. 
8.  0.  White. 
J.  C.  McAuley. 
Arthur  F.  Harman. 
L.  E.  Creel. 

D.  A.  McNeil. 
John  R.  McLure. 
James  H.  Foster. 
R.  E.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Hollnesworth. 
£.  8.  Pugh. 

T.  R.  McAnally. 
Floy  Tracy. 

F.  F.  Sparks. 
W.  A.  Knox. 
O.  W.  Baird. 
F.  0.  Davis. 

C.  F.  Philbrook. 
W.  D.  Baker. 
Harold  Steele. 
Walter  P.  Bland. 
W.  E.  Lutz. 
0.  II.  Madden. 
John  D.  Lopcr. 
S.  H.  Martin. 
Fred  A.  Nims. 
C.  W.  McGraw. 

W.  J.  Broit. 
Sidney  Pickens. 
Harvey  Haley. 
T.C.Abbott. 
R.  E.  Woniaok. 
Donald  Macqueen. 

C.  S.  Barnclt. 

F.  S.  Root. 

G.  R.  Turrentlne. 
Lee  Byrne. 

E.  B.  'Tucker. 

D.  L.  Paisley. 
0.  L.  Duiiaway. 
J.  P.  Womack. 
R.C.  Hall. 

J.  L.  Pratt. 
Fred  L.  MaoChc.sney. 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Parke. 
Edgar  Williams. 

NorthLittleRock. 

Paragould 

PlneBlufl 

Prescott; 

11,138 
5,248 

15,102 
2,705 
2,820 
2,936 
2,740 
5,655 
3,878 

23,383 
5,021 
2,628 

12.727 

40,434 
3,750 
4,199 
3,980 
3,540. 
2,613 

11,845 

24,892 
2,746 
4,520 
4,829 
2,746 
2,697 

17,809 
319, 198 
6,430 
3,102 
2,551 
4,034 
3,576 
4,923 
5,791 
2,6^9 
150, 174 
4,274 
2,920 
3,859 
2,5.W 
4,4S6 

30,291 
5,880 

10,207 
2,696 
3,  .-.30 
3,572 

10,449 
2,935 
6,802 

15,212 
2, 60S 

44,696 
3,736 

12,779 

fl5,578 
416,912 

2^946 
3,471 
5, 157 
4,3H4 
5,934 
8,429 

11,659 
4,348 

11,146 
7,H47 
7,817 
4,649 

23,253 

James  W.  Ramsey. 

Junius  Jordan. ' 
C.  M.  Hirst. 

Atta'ila 

Rogers 

M.  O.  Alcorn. 

B<?«ieraer 

Birmingham 

liecatur....  

Russellvllle 

Stuttgart 

W.  F.  Hall. 
John  G.  Rossitiftn. 

Texarkana 

Van  Buren 

CAUFORNU. 

Alameda 

Ury  McKenzie. 

Dothan 

D.  M.  Riggin. 

Eufaula 

Florenre 

(iadsden 

Girajtl 

C.  J.  Du  Four. 

Grecnxille 

Huntsviile 

Jasper 

Alhambra 

Anaheim 

Charles  E.  Barber. 
J.  L.  \'an  Derveef, 

Bakersfield 

Berkeley 

H.  M.  Shafer. 

I.anett 

H.  B.  Wilson. 

Mobile 

Chico 

C.  H.  Camper. 

a;°^' 

Coalinga 

C.  L.  Geer. 

Colton 

O.  H.  Jantzen. 

Phoenix 

Corona 

Irving  0.  Bragg. 

6«lma 

Emeryville 

Eureka*. 

D.  B.  Lacy. 

Sheffield 

George  B.  Albee. 

Talladega 

Troy.        

Fresno 

Jerome  0.  Cross. 

Olendale 

R.  I^.  "White. 

Tuscaloosa 

Tas.?umbia 

Union  Springs.... 

ALASKA. 

An'-horage 

Doiif 'as 

.Grass  Valley 

Hanford 

James  8.  Hennessy 
J.  E.  Meadows. 

Havward 

Eueene  M.  Knight. 
R.  J,  CiLster 

Lodi 

Long  Beach 

Ix)s  Angeles 

Marys  ville 

Merced 

W.  L.  Stephens. 
Albert  Shlols. 
Jennie  Malaley. 
C.  8.  Clark. 

Mill  Valley 

Modoto 

G.  G.  Hurt. 

3,511 
5,000 

2,f6o 
2,500 

9,019 
4,874 
6,437 
7,083 
5.010 
3,514 

11,131 
6,092 

13.193 
2,914 

2,745 
3.399 
3,819 
3,995 
2,794 
4,202 
3,228 
4.471 
2,794 

23,975 
8,772 
3,639 

14,434 
7,123 

45,941 
2,778 
4,810 
3,9.'i3 
3,5.'.7 

W.  E.  Faught. 

Jnxieau 

Monrovia 

A.  R.  Clifton. 

KAf^hiklLTI 

Monterey 

J.  H.  Gra\  es. 

Napa 

J.  L.  Shearer. 

Va:dei 

Nevada  City 

Oakland 

F.  E.  Tuck. 

Fred  M.  Hunter. 

ARIZOVA 

Ontario 

J.  W.  Gnnes. 

OratiRe ...  . 

Charlci?  E  Teach 

phbee 

OroviUo 

H.  P.  Short. 

Clillon  

Oxnard 

R.  B.  llavdock. 

T)ouglas 

Palo  Alto 

Walter  H.  Nichols. 

Globe      .   . 

Pa  adcna*. 

J.  M.  Rhodes. 

Morciici 

Pctalnma 

E.  B.  Dvkes. 

Nogi'es        ••.. 

Pomona 

G.  Vernon  Bennett. 

Phoenix 

Portcrville 

Red  Bluff 

Redding 

W.  A.  Ferguson. 

Prejiv-otl 

J.  D.  Sweeney. 

Tu«*S')n 

Mrs.  C.  Cimningham. 

Yuma. 

Redlands 

H.  G.  Clement. 

ARK.iNSAS. 

Rtxlondo  Beach.. 

Richmond 

Rivor.'^lde 

C.  A.  Lang  worthy. 
Waller  T.  Helms. 
A.  N.  Whoelock. 

Arkadelphia 

Batesville 

BlytJieviiie 

C^amden 

Ro.^evillo 

H.  A.  Burch. 

Sa'^raraento 

Salinas 

Chas.  C.  Hughes. 
Philip  Power. 
R.  B.  Stover. 

San  Heraardiiio . . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

Conway 

Guv  V.  AV'halev. 

Eldorado 

Alfred  Rone()\  Icri. 

Kureka  Springs... 

FayellevIUe 

Fordyc© 

Alexander  Sherriffs. 

San  Loandro 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo 

San  Uafaci 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cru* 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Rosa 

South  Paadena.. 
Stockton 

(Juv  Smith. 
Arthur  H.  Mabley. 
Geo.  W.  Hall. 
Roger  S.  Phelps. 

Fort  Smith 

Helfna . . . .  r . .  T .  T 

Hope 

J.  A.  Cranston. 

Hot  Springs 

Jone^boro 

A.  C.  Olnev. 
W.  J.  Huv'wood. 

MttleRock 

Malvern 

J.  W.  Lln'^tt. 
H.  M.  Rebok. 

^Artanna. ........ 

T.  F,  Brownscomb*. 

MeSr!^;;;:;:::: 

Geor?eC.  Bush. 

Ncwjioft 

Ansel  S.Willians. 

«  SupeiintendenLt,  xupervl^nj?  principals,  or  principals,  as  the  ca«ie  may  be.  for  cities,  towns,  and  inoor> 
porattd  villager  repurted  aa  of  2,500  population  or  over  and  clas.*^cd  as  urban  ui  the  census  of  IdlO. 
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X  iiinic... 


Vallejo- 

Vcntura 

Visalla 

WatsonvUle. 

Whittler 

Woodland... 


COLORADO. 


Alamosa 

Boulder 

Canon  City... 
Colorado  City, 
Colorado  Springs. 

Cripple  Creek 

Denver 

Duranxo  (District 

No.9) 

Englewood 

Florence 

Fort  Collins 

Fort  Morgan 

Grand  Junction... 

Greeley 

La  Junta •... 

Lamar 

Leadville 

Longmont 

l/oveland 

Monte  Vista 

Montrose 

Pueblo 


District  No.  1.  \ 
.20/ 


DistrictNo. 
Rocky  Ford 

Salida 

Sterling 

Trinidad... 
Victor 


CONNECTICUT.! 


Ansonia 

Berlin 

Bethel 

Branford 

Bridgeport .... 

Bristol 

Canton 

Danbury 

Darien 

Derby 

Eastllartford....! 

East  Windsor.. 

Enfield 

Essex 

Fairfield 

Farraiogton.,.. 
Glastonfniry.... 

(Greenwich 

(Jriswold 


Grofcm     (P.    O. 

Mvstir) 

Oiulford 

llanidcn 

Huriford 

llunllngton 

Killinifly   (P.  O. 

i>anielson.)..-- 
LiU-hfleld 


11,340 
2,945 
4,650 
4,446 
4,550 
3,187 


3,013 
9,539 
5,162 
4,333 
29.078 
6,206 
213,381 

4,686 
2,983 
2,712 
8,210 
2,800 
7,754 
8,179 
4,154 
2,977 
7,508 
4,256 
3,651 
2,544 
3,254 

44,395 

3,230 
4,425 
3,044 
10,204 
3,162 


15, 152 
3,728 
3,792 
6,047 
102,  aS4 

13,502 
2,732 

23,502 
3,946 
8,991 
8,138 

3,362 
9,719 
2,745 
6,134 
3,478 
4,796 
16,463 
4,233 


6,495 
3,001 
5,8.50 
98,915 
6,545 

6,564 
3,005 


A.  C.  Barker. 
Arthrt-  L.  Vincent. 
JohnE.Cuddeback. 
T.  8.  MacQulddy. 
U.  G.  Durfee. 
C.  E.  Dingle. 


G.  W.  Allen. 
Wm.  V.  Casey. 
Milo  L.  Whittaker. 
E.  C.  Best. 
Roscoe  C.  Hill. 
Wilson  M.  Shafer. 
Carlos  M.  Cole. 

Emery' E.  Smiley. 
Chas.  H.  Hay. 
N.  R.  Young. 
Albert  H.  Dunn. 
W.  A.  Franks. 
R.  E.  Tope. 
G.  E.  Brown. 
R.  M.  Tiroy. 
J.  E.  Hershberger. 
Joseph  H.  Walton. 
Charles  C.  Casey. 
R.  W.  Tniscott. 
George  R.  Momyer. 
William  Melcher. 

fT.  W.  McCllnton. 
[J.  F.  Keating. 
R.  J.  Walters. 
Edgar  Kwner. 
J.  A.  Sexson. 
H.  M.  Corning. 
(See  Cripple  Creek.) 


Richard  T.  Tobin. 
B.  R.  Showalter. 
Frank  A.  Morris. 
Arthur  L.  Young. 

B.  J.  Slawson. 
Karl  A.  Relche. 
W.  H.  Mandrey. 
G.  I.  Borst. 
James  F.  Williams. 
John  Lund. 
Edward    H.     Gum- 

bart. 
Vinal  H.  TibbelU. 
G.  C.  Bowman. 

C.  H.  Westbrook. 
William  E.  Smith. 
L.  S.  Mills. 
Francis  8.  Knox. 
Edwin  C,  Andrews. 
Frank  II.  P.  Clem- 
ent. 

C.  R.  Heath.' 
Charles  E.  Hicks. 
Margaret  L.  Keefe. 
Thomas  S.  Weaver. 
(See  Shelton.) 

Horace  F.  Turner. 
Earl  A.  Childs. 


Town  schools 
DistrictNo.  9. 

Meriden 

Mlddletown . . . 

Mllford 

,  Montville 

I  Naugatuck 

New  Britain... 
New  Canaan... 
New  Haven . . . 
New  HavenC  W68t- 

vUle  district)... 

New  London 

NewMilford 

Newtown , 

Norwalk 

Norwich 

Orange    (P.    O. 

West  Haven). . 

PlalnfieW 

Plainville 

Plymouth  (P.  O. 

Terry  ville) 

Portland 

Putnam 

Ridgefleld 


Salisbury.... 

Seymour 

Shelton 

Simsbury.... 
Southington, 

Sprague 

Stafford 

Stamford  — 
Stcnington . . 
Stratford..., 

SufTield , 

Thomas  ton. 
Thompson. - 
Torrington.. 
Vernon    (P. 

RockviUe) 

Wallingford 

Waterburv 

Waterford 

Watertown 

West  Hartford.... 

Westport 

Welhorsfleld 

Winchester  (P.O. 

Wlnsted) 

Windham  (P.  O. 

WilUmantic)... 

Windsor... 

Windsor  Locks. 

DELAWARE. 


13,641 

32,066 
20,749 
4,366 
2,804 
12,722 
43,916 
3,667 

[  133,605 


O. 


Dover 

MHford 

New  Castle 

Wilmington.... 

DISTRICT  Of 
COLUIIBU. 

Washington.-.. 

FLORIDA.' 


Apalachlcola.. 
Bartow 


19,650 
5,010 
3,012 
24,211 
28,219 

11,272 
6,719 
2,882 

5,021 
3,425 
7,280 
3,118 

3,522 
4,786 
6,545 
2,537 
6,516 
2,551 
6,233 

28,836 
9,154 
5,712 
3,841 
3,533 
4,804 

16,840 

9,087 
11,155 
73,141 
3,097 
3,850 
4,808 
4,259 
3,148 

8,679 

12,604 
4,178 
3,715 


3,720 
2,603 
3,351 
87,411 


331,009 


/Alfred  P.  Hpwes.- 
\F.  A.  Verplanck« 

David  Gibbs. 

Edward  B.  Seltov. 

H.  I.  Mathewson. 

Bldridfl»Smith. 

Frank  W.  Eaton. 

Stanley  H.  Holmes. 

Henry  W.  Saxe. 
[Frank  H.Beede. 

[W.  P.  H.  Breeze. 
Charles  B  Jenninfi, 
John  Pettlbone. 
Leo  T.  Hickson. 
G.  V.  Buchanan. 
Edward  J.  Graham. 

Edgar  C.  Stiles. 
J.  L.  Chapman. 
Orrin  Juad. 

A.  8.  Gaylord. 
James  F.  Connolly. 
Wm.  L.  MacDonaML 
Charlotte  J.   Wak»> 

man. 
W.  M.  Teaguo. 
R.  C.  Clark. 
Harry  E.  Fowler. 
J.  B.  McLean. 
Ernest  C.  Witham. 

Dillinghaxn. 

Anson  B.  Handy. 
Frederick  S.  Campu 
Wm.  R.  Snyder. 
C.  0.  Thompson. 
H.  B.  Chapman. 
Ernest  W.SmaU. 
F.  E.  Harrington. 
George  J.  VogeL 

H.  O.  Clongh. 
John  W.  Kratzer. 
BerilnW.  Tinker. 
Eldridee  Smith. 
L.  K.  Chance. 
WUliam  H.  Halt 
John  A.  Young. 
J.  Allen  Hunter. 

Frank  E.  Fisk. 

Egbert  A.  Case. 
Daniel  Howard. 
Lcander  Jackson. 


C.  W.  W.  Schanti. 
Gilbert  Nickel. 
Reeda  M.  Stoops. 
C.  J.  Scott. 


Ernest  L.  Thurstoa. 


3,065     A.  A.  Core. 
2,602     JohnA.  MooTB. 


\  p.  45. 


L  For  Other  Connecticut  superintendents, 

«  Secretary  board  of  school  visitors. 

•  The  county  superintendents  of  Florida  supervise  the  city  schools  in  their  respective  countiet. 
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city. 


PopulA- 

oensiMOf 
imo. 


Saperintendent  or  so- 
pervisiDf  principal. 


Cttj. 


POpulA- 

tioa, 

oensoBOf 

1910. 


Saperintendent  or  su- 
pervising priBoipal. 


TLOJODA—COnid. 


raytona 

PeLand 

Femandina.. 
irfiinp-sviUc.. 
Jacksonville. 
Key  West... 
IvakeCity... 
Lttkcland 


Live  Oak , 

Miami 

Ocala 

Orlando 

Palatka 

Pensacola 

Quincy 

Bt.  Aui^tlnc.. 
St.  Petersburg. 

Sanford 

Tallahassp 

l^ampa 


OSOROU. 


An)any 

Americds. . . . . 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Balnbridee... 
Barnffwiile... 

BninswicJc 

Oarrollton 

Cartwsrniff... 

Cadartovn 

Cohrmbus 

Corrtele 

Covington.... 

Cothbert 

PaltOD 

Daw^um 

Pouglas 

PabUn 

East  Point . . . 

Elbert  on 

FitigenUd.... 
Fort  Valley... 
Gainesville . . . 

Qriffin 

Hawkiosville. 
Ia  Orange.... 

Macon 

Marietta 

Milledgevflle.. 

Monroe 

Moultrie 

Newnan 

Quitman 

Rome 

Sendensville . . 
HaTHnnali .... 

Statexboro 

Sumw«rvnie.. 
Tlionosville.. 

Torce« 

'\  jldf»U 

Wash  Inert  on.. 

Woycrws 

Wftvne«boro.. 


IDAHO. 


Bobo 

Caldwell 

Coeur  d'Alene . 
Idaho  Falls... 


8.062 
3p8lS 
a,  482 
6,1J)3 
67,609 
19,945 
5,032 
3.719 

S,450 
6,471 
4,370 
3,894 
3,779 

22,982 
3,204 
6,494 
4,127 
3,670 
6,018 

37,782 


8.190 
8,063 

14,913 
164,839 

41,040 
4,217 
3.068 

10,182 
3,2t*7 
4,067 
3.651 

20,654 
6,883 
2,007 
3,210 
5,324 
3,827 
3,650 
6,7.59 
3,682 
6,483 
6,795 
2,697 
6,925 
7,478 
3,420 
6,687 

40,665 
6,949 
4,385 
3,029 
3,349 
5,648 
3,915 

12,009 
2,641 

65,064 
2.529 
4,361 
6,727 
3,120 
7.6.')6 
3,065 

14,486 
2,729 


17,858 
3,643 
7,291 
4,827 


C.  R.  M.  Sheppord, 
'    DeLand. 
L.  L.  Owens. 

E.  R.  Simmons. 

F.  A.  Hathaway. 
V.  8.  Love. 
James  R.  Lites. 
J(4m  A.  Moore,  Bar- 
tow. 

J.  W.  O'Hara. 
R.  E.  Hall. 
J.  H.  Brinson. 
A.  B.  Johnson. 
C.  H.  Proe. 
A.  8.  Edwards. 

C.  H.  Gray. 

D.  D.  Corbett. 
D.  M.  Hollms. 
T.  W.  Lawton. 
F.  8.  Hart^eld. 
J.  B.  Knight. 


R.  E,  Brooks. 
J.  E.  Mathis. 
Glenn  G.  Bond. 
C.  8.  Culver,  acting. 
Lawton  B.  Evans. 
E.  O.  Elcan. 

E.  T.  Holmes. 
N.  H.  Ballard. 
H.  B.  Adams. 
H.  L.  ScweU. 
J.  E.  Purks. 
R.  B.  Daniel. 
H.  B.  Nicholson. 
H.  B.  Robertson. 
H.  C.  Weir. 

J.  H.  Watson. 
J.  C.  Dukes. 
W.  A.  Little. 
Paul  J.  King. 
J.  R.  Campbell. 
W.  A.  Anderson. 
J.  E.  RIcketson. 
Ralph  O.  Newton. 
J.  A.  Mershon. 
J.  A.  Jone6. 
J.  F.  Lambert. 

F.  F.  Rowe. 
C.  H.  Bruce. 
W.  T.  Dumas. 

J.  H.  Mar^bum. 
Charles  F.  Fawcett. 
J.  Harold  Saxon. 

B.  F.  Pickett, 
H.  D.  Knowles. 
Walter  P.  Jones. 

C.  B.  QuUlian. 
Carleton  B.  Gibson. 
R.  M.  Monts. 

C.  L.  Kemper. 
B.  B.  Brou^ton. 
J.  I.  Allman. 
W.  O.  Roberta. 
J.  W.  Mosley. 
A.  G.  Miller. 
Jack  Lance. 


C.  E.  Rose. 
H.  H.  ClifTord. 
J.  V.  Buck. 
Thoo.  B.  Shank. 


IDAHO— contd. 


Lewiston... 

Moscow 

Nampa 

Pocatello... 
Sandpohit.. 
Twhi  Falls. 
Wallace.... 
Weiser 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton 

Anna. .......... 

Aurora: 

East  Side.... 

West  Side... 
Averyvine  (P.  O. 
Peoria). 

Batavia 

Beardstown 

Belleville 

Behidere 

Benton 

Berwyn 

Bloomlngton 

Blue  Island 

Bridgeport 

Bushnoll 

Cairo 

Canton 

Carbondale 

Carlinville 

Carmi 

Carterville 

Centralia 

Champaign 

Charleston 

Cliester 

Chicago 

Chicago  Heights. 

Cicero 

Clinton 

Coal  City 

Collinsville 

Danville 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

DLxon: 

North  Side.. 

South  Hide.. 
Downers  Grove.. 

Dundee 

Duquoin 

East  Moline 

East  8t.  Louis... 

Edwardsville 

Effingjiam 

Eldorado 

Elfdn 

Evamton:  | 

Di^JtrictNoTO/ 
Fairbui 


District  No.  75 
stric' 
iry 

Forest  Park.. 

Free  port 

Galena 

Galesburg.... 

Geneseo 

Granite  City.. 

Greenville .... 

Harrisburg. . . 

Harvard , 

Harvey 

Havana 

Herrin 

Higliland...,. 


6,043 
3,670 
4,205 
9,110 
2.903 
6,258 
3,000 
2,600 


17,528 
2.809 

29,807 
2,668 

4,436 

6,107 

21,122 

7,253 

2,675 

5,841 

25,768 

8,043 

2,703 

2,619 

14,548 

10,453 

5,411 

3,616 

2.833 

2,971 

9,680 

12,421 

5,884 

2,747 

185,283 

14,525 

14,557 

5.165 

2,667 

7,478 

27,871 

31,140 

8.102 

7,216 

2,601 
5,100 
5,454 
2,665 

58,547 
5,014 
3,898 
3.366 

25,976 

24,978 

2,505 
6,594 

17.567 
4,835 

22.069 
3,199 
9,903 
3.178 
6,309 
3,008 
7,227 
3.525 
6,861 
2,675 


Frank  W.  Simmondi. 
J.  H.  Rich. 
G.  J.  Brosman. 
Walter  R.  Siders. 
A.  Tyndall  Park. 
Harold  G.  Blue. 
C.  D.  Brock. 
D.G.  Nelfert. 


W.  C.  Reavis. 
Chas.  A.  Harper. 

rC.  M.  Bardwell. 
[9.  K.  McDowcU. 
Harry  E.  Iler. 

H.  C.  Storm. 
H.  O.  Russell. 
O.  F.  Weber. 
J.  W.  Browning. 
Ralph  W.  Jacksoa. 
Eugene  A.  Wilson. 
J.  K.  Stableton. 
J.  E.  Lemon. 
J.  A.  Egelhoff. 
W.  T.  Everitt. 
Taylor  C.  Clendcnea. 
G.  W.  Oayler. 
A.  R.  Boone. 
H.  J.  Blue. 
Joseph  Gersbacher. 
O.  A.  Towns. 
8.  H.  Bolm. 
W.  W.  Earnest. 
De  Witt  Ehvood. 
C.  O.  Todd. 
Peter  A.  Mortenson. 
Floyd  T.  Goodier. 
W.W.  Lewton. 
H.  H.  Edmunds. 
Barbara  Vollmer. 
C.  H.  Dorris. 
Gilbert  P.  Randle. 
James  O.  Engleman. 
F.  R.  Ritzman. 


{? 


H.  Hiwran. 
J.  H.  Li^t. 
George  C.  Butler. 
Osher  Schlaifer. 
R.  B.  Tcrapleton. 
D.  B.  Hoffman. 

D.  Walter  Potts. 
C.  F.  Ford. 
Francis  M.  Ingler. 
James  Lvon. 
Robert  I.  White.   ' 

F.  W.  Nichols. 

E.  W.  Powers, 
ilenrv  Buellosficld, 
S.  E.  Raines. 
Katherino  H.  Obyo. 
T.  W.  Coliihan. 
John  C.  Reeder. 

L.  P.  Frohardt. 

E.  W.  Martin. 
T.  O.  ElHott. 
Chas.  ().  Haskell. 

F.  L.  Miller. 
T.  E.  Savage. 
Ray  V.  Jordan. 
C.  L.  Dieto. 
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No. 
No. 


District 
107. 

District 
108. 

Hillsboro 

Hoopeston 

Jacksonville 

JcrseyvUle 

Johnston  City 

Joilet 

Kankakee 

Kewaneo 

La  Grange 

Lake  Forest 

La  Salle 

Lawrenceville.... 

Lincoln 

Litchfield 

Lockport 

Macomb 

Madison 

Marion 

Marseilles 

Marshall 

Mattoon 

Maywood     (Dis- 
trict No.  89). 

Melrose  Park 

Mendota 

Metropolis 

Moline 

Monmouth 

Morris 

Mound  City 

Mount  Carmcl 

Mount  Olive 

Mount  Vernon — 

Murphysboro 

Napcrvillo 

Normal 

North  Chicago — 

Oak  Park 

Oplesby 

Olney 

Ottawa 

Pana 

Paris 

Paxton 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Peru 

Petersburg 

Pinfkn?y\ille..-. 

Pont  lac 

Princeton 

Quincy 

Robinson 

Rochcllo 

Rock  Falls . . . 

Rockf.ird 

Rwk  Island., 
fit.  Charles.... 

Salora 

Sandwich 

Bavanna 

Shelby  ville... 

Sparta 

Springrield . . . 
Spring  Valley. 

Staunton 

Sterling: 

M strict  No. 8.1 

]4:»trictNo.li;/ 

Strcator 

Sullivan 

Sycamore.... I 


4,209 

3,424 

4.G98 
15,256 
4,113 
3,248 
34,670 
13,986 
9,307 
5,282 
3.349 
11,537 
3,2;« 
10,892 
5.971 
2,555 
6.774 
5.046 
7.093 
3,291 
2,569 
11,456 
8,033 

4,806 
3,806 
4,655 

24,199 
9,128 
4,563 
2,837 
6,934 
3.501 
8,007 
7,485 
3,449 
4,024 
3,306 

19, 444 
3,194 
5,011 
9, 5.35 
6,05.5 
7,664 
2.*J12 
9,S97 

66,050 
7.Wi4 
2,587 
2, 722 
6,090 
4,131 

36, 587 

3,86:j 

2,T32 

2,657 

45,401 

24,335 

4,046 

2,609 

2,557 

3,6Jl 

3,5yO 

3,0S1 

61,678 

7,035 

5,048 


[Jesse  L.  Smith. 
Clark  0.  Wright. 

H.  J.  Beckcmcyer. 
William  R.  Lowery. 
H.  A.  Perrin. 

D.  R.  Henry. 

C.  J.  Ramsay. 
R.  O.  Stoops. 
Franklin  N.  Tracy. 
W.  R.  Curtis. 

A.  S.  Anderson. 
J.E.  Baggott. 
J.  B.  McManus. 

E.  K.  Groimds. 
W.  J.  Hawkes. 

D.  n.  Welb. 
R.  L.  Spires. 
J.  I.  Lynch. 
Henry  S.  Stice. 

B.  F.  Parr. 

M.  R.  Grigsby. 
H.  E.  Shisser. 
J.  F.  Wiley. 

[Eugene  La  Rowe. 

K. M.  Snapp. 

C.  A.  McGinnis. 
Lewis  A.  Mahoney. 
L.  L.  Caldwell. 

E.  D.  Martin. 
Mary  Roberscm. 
A.  F.  Lylo. 
Leonodus  Harr. 
W^illiam  Miner. 
S.  J.  Shomakcr. 
O.  A.  Waterman. 
Chester  F.  Miller. 

F.  E.  DeA'oe. 
WUliam  J.  Hamilton. 

I  N.  M.  Mason. 
!  H.  W.  Hostettler. 
I  C.  J.  Byrne. 
I  J.  Louis  Hart. 

T.  J.  Beecher. 

O.  J.  Bainum. 

RolxM  t  C.  Smith. 

Alfred  W.  Beasley. 

A.  H.  Karn. 

J.  B.  Hendricks. 

B.  Q.Hosklnson. 

G.  J.  Koons. 
H.  E.  Waits. 
Charles  M.  Gill. 

I  Harry  E.  Green. 

H.  A.  WInmer. 
I  Chas.  Holsinger. 

Carroll  R.  Reed. 

E.C.  Fisher. 
I  B.  F.  Stalcup. 

J.  T.  Dorris. 
I  W.  W.  Woodbury. 

C.  H.  I>e  Vitt. 
William  Harris. 

I  W.  H.  W.  Wasson. 
!  I.  M.  Allen. 

Irving  Munson. 

W.  E.  Eccles. 


,nA-  /MIssA.L.HUL 
^''^'  itciarence  Selby. 
14,2.53     H.  B.  Fisher. 
2,621     T.  H.  Finley. 
3,926  '  O.  E.  Peterson. 


Urbana 

Vandalla 

Venice 

Virden 

W^aukegan 

West  Hammond. 

Westville 

Wheaton 

Whitehall 

WUmette 

Winnetka 

Woodstock 

ZionCity 


INDIANA. 


Alexandria 

Anderson 

Angola 

Attica 

Aubiun 

Aurora 

Bedford 

Blcknell 

Bloomington.... 

BluUton 

Boonville 

Brazil 

CIarksvllle(P.  O. 
JeffersonviUe). 

Clinton 

Columbia  City... 

Cohunbus , 

Connersville 

Crawfordsville  .. 
Crown  Point .... 

Decatur 

Dunkirk 

East  Chicago 

Elkhart 

Elwood 

Evansvllle 

Falrmount 

Fort  Wayne 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Garrett 

Gary 

Gas  City 

'  Goshen 

Groencastio 

Groonfleld 

Greensburg 

Hammond 

Hartford  City... 

Huntington 

Indianapolis 

Jasonville 

Jefferson  villo.... 

Kendall  ville 

Kokomo 

La  Favette 

Laporte 

Lawrenceburg... 

I/Cbauon 

Linton 

Lo,:;an  port 

Madison 

Marion 

Martinsville 

Michigan  City... 

Mishawaka 

Mitchell 

Montpelier 

Mount  Vernon... 
Muncitt 


8,254 
2,974 
3,718 
4,000 
16,069 
4,948 
2,607 
3,423 
2.8.54 
4,943 
3,168 
4,331 
4,789 


5,096 
22,476 
2,610 
3,335 
3,919 
4,410 
8,n6 
2,794 
8,838 
4,987 
3,934 
9,340 
2,743 

C.229 

3,448 

8,813 

7,738 

9,371 

2,526 

4,471 

3,031 

19,098 

19,282 

11,028 

69,647 

2,506 

63,933 

8,634 

4,502 

4,149 

16,802 

3.224 

8.514 

3,790 

4.448 

5,420 

20,925 

6,187 

10.272 

233.650 

3.295 

10,412 

4,9SI 

17,010 

20.0SI 

10, 525 

3,930 

6,474 

5,906 

19.0.-.0 

6, 034 

19,339 

4,629 

19,027 

11,886 

3,438 

2,786 

6.563 

24,006 


A.  p7 Johnson.. 
O.  C.  Bailey.     . 
S.  J.  McComis. 
Clyde  Slone. 
John  S.Clark.  . 
Otis  W.  Qlamore. 
Sherman  Cass.    . 
J.  B.  Russell. 
Robert  O.  Smith. 
J.  R.  Harper.  ^ 
E.  N.  Rhodes. 
R.W.  Bard  wen. 
Joseph  L.  Bishop. 


F.  W.  Stolec. 
W.  A,  PennA 
He3rman  B.  Allman. 
Wra.  F.  MuUlnnix. 

G.  W.  Youngblood. 
J.  R.  Houston. 

E.  W.  Montgomery. 
Wm.  W.  Carter. 
E.  E.  Ramsey. 
P.  A.  Allen. 
W.  F.  Vogel. 
Chas.  P.  Keller. 
Chas.  P.  Crone. 

Cfeo.  W.  McReynoid. 
C.  E.  Spauldinj^. 
Donald  Du  Sh&nfi. 
Edwin  L.  Rickert. 
L.  N.  Hines. 
J.  M.  Gei-ser. 
M.  F.  Worthmann. 
Harry  L.  Nlxcm. 
Edwm  N.  Canine. 
J.  A.  Winders. 
Arthur  W.  Konold. 
I^ouis  P.  Benezet. 
R.  B.  Duff. 
R.  W.  Hlmelick. 
Lucian  G.  Hickman. 
J.  C.  Webb. 
Rare.  Pellett. 
William  A.  Wirt. 
Norman  J.  Lasher. 
James  Wilkinson. 
Edwin  C.  Dodson. 
Frank  Larrabce. 
E.  C,  Jerman. 
C.  M.  Mc  Daniel. 
A.  L.  Franlz. 
Jesse  M.  Seudder. 
Ellis  U.  Graff. 
Jesse  M.  Todd. 
Emmet t  Taylor. 
P.  C.  Emmons. 

C.  V.  Haworth. 
Robert  V.  Hight. 
Paul  Van  Riper. 
Jesse  W.  Riddle. 
H.  G.  Brown. 
Slater  Bartlow,  jr. 
Albert  H.  DoagiasL 
Homer  Long. 

A.  E.  Highley. 
A.  L.  Trester. 
L.  W.  Keeler. 

D.  W.  Horton. 
John  H.  Shipp. 
L.  E.  Kellcy. 
W.  8.  Painter.* 
T.  F.  FitiglbbdiL 
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New  Albany 

Newcastle 

NoMesvOle 

North  Vernon.... 

I>ru 

I'lymouth 

Portland 

I'rtiicoton 

Richmond. 

Rocheeitcr 

Rockport 

RushvUle 

it^ynuMT 

Bhdbyvlllo 

8outh  Bend 

Riillivftn 

TeUCitv 

Tcrreluuite 

Tipton 

Union  City 

Valparaiso 

Vlnc«nnca 

Wabash 

Warsaw 

Washington 

West  Lateyette. . . 
W««t  Terro  Hante 

Whiting 

WiuduMter 


IOWA. 


Albia. , 

Algooa , 

Anie:^ , 

Anamo(» 

Atlantic , 

Belle  I'liune 

Boone 

BarllnjTton.... 

Carroll 

C«dar  Falls.... 
Cediu^  Rapids.. 
Center  vUfe.... 

Charlton 

Charles  City.... 

Cherokee 

Cbrinda 

Clinton 

Colfa.x 

Council  n  luff  a.. 

Cresco 

Cr««ton 

I>ttvenDort 

IiecoTBli 

l>enison 

I>c>  Uufnes 

Pubuque 

Enj?!ourove.... 

KMhervillo 

KiiJrneW 

Fort  I>nd|?e 

F'.rt  Madison.. 

<»leawo«xl 

(•nniifil 

Hampton 

H&rlan 

In.lepetidence., 

IridinnnJa 

Iowa  City 

lona  Kails 

Knnkuk 

KnoxvlUe 

14;  Mars 

Manchester 

Maquoketa., 
liar] 


lOUOl 

irlon 


S9 

H. 

46 

E. 

73 

Al 

15 

0. 

10 

E. 

38 

Lc 

30 

Gr 

48 

Ja 

24 

J. 

»4 

A. 

36 

Ct 

>26 

J. 

05 

T. 

00 

J. 

m 

J.  F.  Nuner. 

15 

C.  N.  Vance. 

69 

Christian  Newman. 

57 

C.  J.  Waits. 

175 

n.  M.  Dixon. 

!09 

O.  H.  Greist. 

187 

C.  W.  Boucher. 

05 

J.  W.  Foreman. 

v,^iS!7 

Owen  J.  Neighbours. 

4,430 

Jame«  M.  I^lTel. 

7,8.54 

Ralph  N.  TIrey. 
F.  A.  Burtsflefd. 

3,867 

3.0S3 

T.  V.  Prultt. 

6,587 

J.  H.  Hoskinson. 

4,266 

Oscar  R.  Baker. 

4,969 

Horry  D.  Klcs. 

2,908 

J.  F.  Ovcrmyer. 
E.  J.  Bodwell, 

4.223 

2,983 

T.  M.  Clevengcr. 

4.560 

A.  L.  Boyer. 

3,121 

George  S.  Wooten. 

10.347 

E.  C.  Meredith. 

24.324 

W.  L.  Hanson. 

3, 546 

E.  T.  Housh. 

5,012 

F.  L.  Mahannah. 

32,811 

J.  J.  McConnell. 

6,936 

H.  M.  Tavlor. 

3.794 

I.  L.  Guernsey. 

5.H92 

Claude  F.  Brown. 

4,884 

F.  W.  Johansen. 

3,M2 

Ernest  L.  Weaver. 

25.577 

Frank  W.  Hicks. 

2,524 

S.  A.Pott.^. 

29.292 

Theodore  Saam. 

2,f»r.8 

A.I.Tiss. 

^.924 

Adam  Fickett. 

43.n2S 

Frank  L.  Smart. 

3.n92 

E\a  M.  Fleming. 

3.i:i3 

C.  E.  Humph  rev. 

8«i,.%H 

Z.  C.  Thornburg. 

38,19-1 

James  11.  Harris. 

3,3.s7 

W.  ir.  Fasold. 

3,404 

F.  H.  Sunderlin. 

4.970 

Arthur  W.Crane. 

15,  M  3 

I..  U.  Minkel. 

8.1M10 

Jas.  W.  iKsh. 

4.0.V2 

J.  K.  Neveln. 

6,u:{«i 

Kunene  Henelv. 

2,«W7 

H.  W.  Tullmun. 

2,:)70 

MuryJ.  Wylaud. 

3,517 

T.  J.  Tormev. 

3.2S3 

O.E.Smith. 

10, 091 

L.  F.  Moad. 

2.797 

O.  S.  Von  Krng. 

14,(K»8 

William  AMrich. 

3,190 

J.  M.  Davis. 

4.r)7 

8.  T.  Nevoln. 

2, 7r..H 

J.  S.  Hilliard. 

3,570 

B.  8.  Movie. 

4,400 

O.  M.Cmscn. 

Marshfilltown 

Mason  City 

Missouri  Valley... 

Mount  Pleasant.. 

Muscatine 

Mystic : 

Newton 

Oelwein 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Pella 

Perry 

Red  Oak 

Sheldon 

Shenandoah 

Sioux  City 

Spencer 

Valley  Jimction.. 

Vinton 

Washington 

Waterloo: 

East  Side 

West  Side 

Waverly 

Webster  City 

Winterset 


KANSAS. 


Abilene 

Anthony 

ArkansiisCity 

Atchison 

Beloit 

Caney 

Chanute 

Cherrjpale 

Clay  Center 

Colfeyville 

Columbus 

Concordia 

C/ouncil  Grove 

Dodge  City 

Eldorado 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott 

Fredonin 

Frontenac 

Galena 

Garden  City 

Great  Bend 

Herington 

Hiawatha 

Holton 

Horton 

Humboldt 

Hutchin.son 

Independence. .. 

lola 

Junction  City.... 
Kansas  City..... 

Kingman 

Lame<l 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth.-.. 

Mcl'herson 

Manlinttaii 

Ncodf.sha 

Newton 

Olathe 

Osawatomie 

Ottawa 

Paola 

Parsons 

Pittslmrg 

Pratt I 

Koscdale ..' 


13,374 

H  230 

87 

74 

78 

63 

16 

28 

66 

12 

21 

30 

30 

41 

4,976 

47,828 

3,005 

2,573 

3.336 

4,308 

20,693 

3,205 
5,208 
2.818 


4,118 
2,6t)9 
7,508 

16.429 
3,082 
3,597 
9,272 
4,304 
3,438 

12.(iS7 
3,064 
4.415 
2,545 
3,214 
3.129 
9,058 

10,4ti3 
3.040 
3,396 
6,096 
3,178 
4,622 
3,273 
2,974 
2,8J2 
3,600 
2,618 

16,364 

10,480 
9,032 
5, 598 

82,331 
2,570 
2.911 

12,  MA 

19,  :m  . 

3,.'>46  I 
5,722 

2,  h:2 
7,S62 
3,272 
4,046 
7, 6.) ) 
3, 207 

12,  A*\:i 
14,75.> 

3,  :u)2 
5,960 


A.  Palmer. 
F.  T.  Vasey. 
M.  C.  Galpin. 
C.  W.  Cruikshank. 
Ira  H.  Mclntire. 
Chas.  C.  Foley. 
H.  P.  Smith. 
Silas  W.  Johnson. 
O.  P.  Flower. 
H.  E.  Blackmar. 
F.  M.  Frush. 
H.  W.  Chehock. 
J.  R.  Inman. 
E.  S.  Selle. 
C.  F.  Garrett. 
M.  O.  Clark. 
J.  R.  McAnelly. 
J.  s:  Hofer. 
K.  D.  Miller. 

C.  J.  Schmitt. 

rc.  W.Kline. 
[A.  T.  HuklU. 
W.  H.  Ray. 

D.  M.  Kelly. 
M.  R.  HasseL 


W.  A.  Stacey. 
T.  A.  Edgerton. 
C.E.St.  John. 
H.  P.  Study. 
W.  O.  Steen. 
P.  B.  Humphry, 
John  F.  Hughes. 
N.  A.  Baker. 
Kmil  KratoohvlL 
Thomas  Scott. 
M.  L.  Catlett. 
J.  E.  Edgerton, 
J.  J.  Haney. 
R.  E.  Long. 
J.  W.  Murphy. 
L.  A.  Lowther. 
H.  D.  Ramsey. 
A.  I.  Decker. 
H.  L.  Paslay. 
E.  E.  Stoneciphef. 
E.  J.  Diunona. . 

A.  L.  Bell. 

E.  E.  Mitchell. 
George  Pinney. 
E.  W .  Iveamer. 
Fred  Thompson. 
Chas.  M.  Uilleary 
J.  O.  Hall 
C  S.  RIsdon. 
Charles  Wagner. 
J.  H.  Clement. 
M.  E.  Pearson. 
Guv  H.  (toggard. 
U  V.  Phinney. 
Uavmond  A.  Kent. 
M.E.  Moore. 
R.  W.  Pot  win. 
E.  B.  Gift. 
V.  M.  Listen. 

B.  F.  Martin. 
E.N.  Hill. 

C.  A.  Axton. 
A.  F.  St'ntt-r. 
Mabel  Kent. 
John  F.  Bamhill. 
John  F.  Bender. 
J.  F.  Revnolds. 
Armon  V.  Vaughn. 
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Salina 

0,688 
43,684 

7,034 
52,450 

6,700 

8,688 

6,683 
0,173 
3,500 
2,545 
2,589 

53,270 
3,608 
5,420 
6,979 
3,931 

10,465 
3,063 
2,575 
4,533 
3,147 

11  452 
2,736 
9,419 
3,077 

35,090 
223,928 
4,163 
4,96d 
5,916 
6,141 
7,305 
2  725 
3,932 
•  30,309 
2,935 

16,011 

22,760 
5,859 
3,015 
5,340 
3,111 
3,412 
4,491 
7,156 

2,907 
11,213 
14,897 
2,601 
5,099 
4,090 
3,857 
2,942 
6,024 
3,925 
3,609 
6,392 
11,449 
3,002 
10,209 
5,477 
2,532 
7,409 
339,075 
4,623 
2,908 
4,965 
3,377 

W.  S.  Heusaer. 
A.  J.  Stout. 
Gordon  E.  Bailey. 
L.  W.  Maybeny. 
J.  W.  Gowans. 

J.  W  Bradner. 

J.  W.  Ireland. 
T.  C.  Cherry. 
J.  0.  Faulkner. 
T.  S.  Williama. 
T.  B.  Chilton. 
H.  S.  Cox. 
R.  I.  Cord. 
L.  C.  Bosley. 
L.  N.  Taylor. 

C.  E.  Dudley. 
H.  C.  McKee. 
E.  B.  Weathers. 
J.  C.  Cheek. 

L.  G.  Wesley. 
J.  G.  Prather. 
J  W.Welch. 
J.  M.  Calvin. 
T.  C.  Waller. 
J.  R.  Sterrett. 
M.  A.  Cassidy. 
0.  L.  Reid. 
W.  D.  Reynolds. 
R.  H.  Gallon. 
0.  A.  Young. 
W.  J.  Caplhiger. 
T.  W.  Oliver. 
R.  A.  Edwards. 
W.  0.  Hopper. 
W.  P.  King. 
H.  L.  Smith. 
J.  H.  Risley. 
Ralph  Yakel. 
Lee  Kirkpatrick. 
S.  V.  Medling. 

D.  W.  Bridges. 
W.  N.  Shackleford. 
J.  T.  Haielrigg. 

J.  P.  W.  Brouse. 
0.  H.  Harris. 

J.  H.  WilUams. 
C.  C.Henson. 
P.  H.  Griffith. 
A.  J.  Park. 
J.  W.  Mobley. 
R.  S.  Vickers. 
Charles  Gott. 
W.  J.  Dunn. 
H.  L.  Bourgeois, 
W.  P.  Amelte. 
Paul  Weiss. 
L.  J.  Allenian. 
James  N.  Yeager. 
C.  H.  Voung. 
Ernest  L.  Ncnlle. 
L.  A.  Law. 

Jos.  M.  Gwinn. 
W.  C.Perrault. 
P.  C.  Rogers,  ir. 
Htigh  J.amitEu 
HruCampbeU. 

Shreveport 

Thibodaux 

WinnfleW 

MAINS.! 

Auburn.......... 

28.015 
3,824 
2,025 

15,  OW 
13,211 
24,803 
4,441 
0,396 
4,618 
17,070 
5.667 
2,660 
6,621 
6,116 
3,015 
6,377 
3,216 

3,530 
2,641 

4,961 
3,540 
4,435 
3,210 
4,381 
3,710 
5,311 
2,822 
2,864 
5,845 
2,987 
3,090 
3,533 
26,247 
4,116 

3,363 

3,379 
3,368 
2,5.56 
3,002 
6,317 
3,555 
3,436 
2,891 
58.571 
5,179 
8,174 
6,777 
6,583 

C.  E.Byfd. 

Topeka    

W.  8.  lAfargiM. 

Wollington 

Wichita     

A.  Leonard  Allan. 

Winfield 

KENTUCKY. 

H.  H.  Randall. 

Hannaa  H.  Stuart. 

Ashland             .  . 

Bangor 

D.  L.  Wormwood. 

BoJlevue  (P.   O. 

Newport) 

Bowling  Green... 

Catlettsbiu^ 

Central  City 

Corbhi    

Bar  Harbor 

Bath 

Frank  McOottldrtck. 
0.  A.  Stuart. 

Belfast 

Edward  E.Rodtfick. 

Biddeford 

Brewer 

I.  Z.  AUen. 
FredW.  BurriU. 

Bridgton 

F.  E.  Russell. 

Covington 

Danville 

Brunswick 

Calais 

John  H.  CojM. 
W.  H.  PhiniMy. 

Camden 

B.  E.  Paekard. 

Davton 

Caribou 

C.  A,  Grant. 

Earlington 

FranWort 

Franklin 

Chelsa     (P.     O. 

Wbitefield). 
Dexter 

Raymond  C.  Beala. 
Tsi«i.  A.  TTftmlti^. 

Fulton 

East    Livermore 
(P.    0.    Liver- 
more  Falls). 

Eastport 

J.  H-  Carter. 

Georgetown 

Harrodsbuxg 

Henderson 

W.  H.  Sturt«vant. 

Hickman 

Ellsworth 

Fairfield 

WilUam  H.  Pattao. 

Hopkins  ville 

Lebanon 

H.  E.  Bowman. 

Farmington 

FortFaorfleid 

Fort  Kent 

Gardiner 

Wm.  B.  Woodbury. 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Ludlow 

C.  E.  Glover. 
Joseph  F.  Cyr. 
Leland  A .  Ross. 

Madisonville 

Oorham 

(Sea  Westbrook.) 
W.  F.  Packard. 

Mavfleld. 

Hallowell 

Maysville 

Houllon...^ 

Jay 

Thomas  P.  Packard. 

Middlesboro 

Merton  T.  Goodrich. 

Morganfleld 

Mount  Sterling... 

Kennebunk 

Kittery 

Isaac  H.  Storer. 

(See  York.) 

C.  W.  Bickford. 

Newport 

Lewiston 

NicholasviUe 

Owensboro 

Paducah ......... 

Lisbon    (P.     0. 

Lisbon  Falls). 

Lubec    

A.  Raymond  Carter. 

Majnard  E.  Wright. 
L.  W.  Gemsh 

Paris  

Madison 

Princeton 

Richmond 

Millinocket 

Milo 

W.M.Marr. 

F.  L.  HifKins. 
True  C.  Morrill. 

Russollviile 

Norwav 

ShelbyviUe 

Somerset 

Old  Town 

Orono 

W.  0.  Chase. 
(See  Old  Town). 

Winchester 

Paris 

M.C.Joy. 

Pitt.sfieJd 

Wm.  E.  Stuart. 

LOUI.SIANA. 

Portland 

Wm.  D.  Fuller. 

Abbeville 

Presquelsle 

Rockland 

(See  Old  Town.) 
Roscoe  L.  West. 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rouge 

Riunford 

J-r.  E.  WiiUams. 

Co>ington 

Saco 

T.  T.  YoimiP. 

Crowlev 

Sanford 

9  019     R.  P.  MitchaJI. 

Donal(^onvill«... 
Franklin 

Skowhegan 

South  Berwick... 
South  Portland... 

VanBuren. 

Waldoboro 

Waterville 

Wcstbrook 

Winslow 

5,341 
2,935 
7,471 
3.065 
2,656 
ll,4.->8 
8,281 
2,709 
2,802 

8,609 

558,485 

3,721 

6,407 
2,735 

L.  W.  Gerrish. 
Wm.  C.  McCue. 

Hammond 

Houma 

S.  M.  HamUn. 
C.  L,  O'Connell. 

Jennings.......... 

V.  V.  Thompson. 
Cbas.  N.  Perkins. 
Richard  J.  Libby. 

Kentwood 

lAke  Charles 

George  £.  Paine. 

Miuden 

York 

Eugene  S.  Foster. 

Monroe 

MABYLAKTD.* 

Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Brunswick 

Cambridge 

Chfstortown 

Morgan  City 

Natchitoches 

New  Iberia 

New  Orleans 

Opelousas 

Patterson 

George  Fox. 
Charles  J.  Koch.     , 
G.  L.  Palmer,  Fred- 
erick. 

Plar^uemine 

Ruston 

James  B.  Noble. 
Edw.  J.  Clarke. 

>  For  other  Maine  superintendents  sc«  p.  52. 

s  The  countv  superintendents  of  Marybnd  .supervise  the  city  schools  in  their  respective  counties. 
Bahimore  City  has  a  separate  school  organisation. 
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Cumberland. 
ra5ton 

I  rostborg... 


HnpYStown 

Hax-re  de  Grace.. 


ftalisbory 

Westernport.. 


Wrstminster.. 


MASSACHUSETTS.! 


AbingtoB 

Adams , 

Agawam 

Amesbury.... 

Amhcfst 

Andover 

ArlinztoD 

Athol. 

Attleboro 

AVCT , 

B«rQsUble... 

Bam* 

Belmont , 

Beverly 

Billcrica 

Blackstone.. 

Boston 

Bralntree 

Br  iijge  water. 

Brockton 

Brooklioe.... 
Cambrklge... 


Canton 

Chelmsford , 

Chelsea 

Chfcopec 

Clinton 

Cohasset , 

Concord 

Dahon 

Danver5 

Dartmouth 

Dedham 

Dracot 

DwUey 

East  B'ridgewatcr. 

E&nbampton 

East  on , 

Everett 

Fair  Haven , 

FW  River 

Falmoath , 

Fiichhrang 

Foxboro , 

Framingham 

F'raaklin , 

.        Gardner 

<Jlouce5ier 

I        ^'fafton 

^Jreat  Baningtoo 

Jireenfield 

Hardwiek....... 

Haverhill 


Hintham.. 
Hdbrook.. 
HoUistoo.. 
Holyok«... 


31,839 
3,0B3 

10,411 
6,038 

16,507 
4,313 

6,600 
3,703 

3,395 


5,455 

13,036 

3,501 

9,804 

5,113 

7,301 

11,187 

8,536 

16,315 

3,7W 

4,676 

3,957 

,  5,543 

18,660 

3,789 

5,648 

670,585 

8,066 

7,688 

56,878 

27,793 

10i,839 

4,797 
5,010 

33,453 

£,401 

13.075 
3,585 
6,431 
3,568 
9,407 
4,378 
9,384 
3,461 
4,367 
3,363 
8,534 
5,139 

33,484 

5,133 

119,395 

3,144 

37,836 
3,863 

13,948 
6,641 

14,609 

34,306 
5,705 
5,936 

10,437 
3,534 

44,115 

4,965 
3,816 
3,711 
67,730 


OMS  Ame. 

Edw.  F.  Webb. 

Nicholas  Orem. 

O.  Lloyd  Palmer. 

Edw.  F.  Webb,  Cum- 
berland. 

Chas.  E.  Dryden. 

C.  M.  Wright,  Bel 
Air. 

J.  M.  Bennett. 

Edw.  F.  Webb,  Cum- 
berland. 

M.  8.  H.  Unger. 


C.  A.  Record. 
Francis  A.  Bagnall. 
W.  E.  Gushee. 
Edmund  K.  Arnold. 
J.  D.  Brooks. 
H.  C.  Sanborn. 
George  C.  Mlnard. 
W.  8.  Ward. 
L.  A.  Fales. 
F.  C.  Johnson. 
O.  H.  Oalger. 
Albert  S.  Cole. 
George  P.  Armstrong. 
8.  H.  Chftce. 
E.G.  Vining. 
Harry  Gardner. 
Frank  V.  Thompson. 
Clarence  N.  Flood. 
C.  A.  Record. 
John  F.  Sctilly. 
Geo.  I.  AMrlch. 
Michael  E.   Fltrger- 

ald. 
J.  C.  Davis. 
Walter  K.  Ptitney. 
Frank  E.  Parlin. 
John  C.  Gray. 
Thomas  F.  Gibbons. 
Stanley  C.  Lary. 
Wells  A.  Hall. 
H.  L.  AUen. 
Frederic  B.  Knight. 
F.  L.  Kendall. 
Roderick  W.  HIne. 
C.  L.  Randall. 
W.  F.  Sims. 
Edgar  H.  Grout. 
W.  D.  Miller. 
C.  E.  Wheeler. 
Fairfield  Whitney. 
O.  H.  Toothaker. 
H.  L.  Bellsle. 
Carl  Holman. 
E.  W.  Robinson. 
Ira  A.  Jenkins. 
£rne«t  W.  Fellows. 
Arthur  W.  Hale. 
Fordyce  T.  Reynolds 
T.M.Haines.    • 
Geo.  A.Coe. 
Russell  H.  Bellows. 
Winihrop  P.  Abbott. 
(SeeBarre.) 
Clarence  H.  Demp- 

O.  K.'CoJllns. 
James  J.  Quinn. 
Carroll  H.  Drown. 
Francis  McSherry. 


Hudson 

Ipswich.... 
Lawrence.... 

Lee 

Leicester..., 

Lenox , 

Leominster. 
Lexington.. 

Lowell 

Ludlow 

Lynn 

Mlaldcn 


Manchester. . 
Mansfield 


Marblehead.. 
Marlboro . . . . 
Mayuord 


Modfleld 

Med  ford 

Med  way 

Melrose 

Methuen 

Middleboro 

Mllford 

Milbiiry 

.Milton 

Mouson 

Montague 

Nantucket 

KMkk ^., 

Nwdham 

New  Bcfl/ord 

Newburyport 

Newton , 

North  Adams..., 

Northampton 

North  Andover. . , 

North  Attlclwro. 

Northbridge , 

North  Brookfield 

Norton , 

Norwood 

Orange , 

Oxford , 

Piilmcr , 

Pcabody 

Popijcrcll , 

Pitts  field 

Plymouth , 

Provincetown 

,  Quincy 

I  Randolph 

Reading 

Revere 

Rockland 

Rockport 

Salem 

Saugus 

Somerset , 

Somerville 

Southbridgc 

South  lludlcy... 

Spencer , 

Springfield 

I'  Stonenam 

Stoiigbton 

Sutton  (  P.  O.  Au- 
burn). 

Swampscott 

Taimton 

Templeton 

TewkeslMwy 


^ 
7 
I 
J 
7 
) 
) 
i 
I 
i 

I 

3,673 
5,183 

7,338 
14,579 
6,390 

W6 
50 
i96 
15 
4S 
(14 
155 
40 
134 
'68 

m 

162 
166 
-.  J30  I 
96,652  , 
14.g-(9  I 
30.806  I 
22,019  ; 
19,431  I 
5,529 
9,.')62 
8,807  i 
3.075 
2,544  , 
8,014  ! 
5,282 
3,361 
8,610 
15,721 
2,' 53 
32,121 
12, 141 
4,360 
32,64/ 
4,301 
5,818 
18,219 
6,928 
4,211 
43,697 
8,047 
2,798 
77,236 
12,592 
4,804 
6,740 
88,926 
7,000 
6,316 
3,078 

6,394 
34,359 
3,756 
3,750 


C.  8.  Lyman. 

Joseph  I.  Horton. 

Bernard  M.  Sberidaa 

Clarence  E.  Micheb. 

George  B.  Clarke. 

C.  A.  Tucker. 

Wm.  H.  Perry. 

A.  H.  Carver. 

H.  J.  MoUoy. 

W.  E.  Gushee. 

Charles  8.  Jackson. 

Fams  worth  G.  Maiw 
shall. 

John  C.  Mackin. 

Everett  W.  Robin- 
son. 

L.  Thomas  Hopkins. 

Ernest  P.  Carr. 

William  H.  MuIIinc- 
ton. 

Albert  S.  Ames. 

Fred  H.  Nickerson. 

Carroll  H.  Drown. 

John  C.  Anthony. 

Edwin  L.  Hajmes. 

Charles  H.  Bates. 

Almorin  O.  Caswell 

C.  C.  Fcrgu.wn. 

Herbert  J.  Chase. 

F.  A.  Wheeler. 

M.  O.  Edson. 

E.  S.  TlrrelL 
Edgar  L.  Willard. 
Nelson  G.  Howard. 
Alten  P.  Keith, 
wnikun  C.  Moore. 
I'Jysses  G.  Wheelct 
Burr  J.  Mcrrlam. 

F.  K.  Congdon. 
Dana  P.  Darne. 
(;.  W.  Morris. 
S.  A.  Mclrhcr. 
James  Hayes. 
Ira  A.  Jenkins. 
Austin  H.  Fi.i. 
J.  F.  Allison. 
O.  C.  Ferguson. 
Clifton  H.  Hobson. 
.\lbert  Robinson. 
A.  R.  Paull. 
Clair  G.  Persons, 
(has.  A.  Harris, 
(^hss.  M.  Pennell. 
Albert  L.  Barbour. 
(See  Holbrook.) 
Adelbert  L.  Safford. 
Geo.  M.  Bemls. 
I>eon  O.  Merrill. 
W.  F.  Eldredge. 
William  W.  Andrew. 
Jesse  W.  Lambert. 
Fred  C.  Tenney. 
(^harles  S.  <  lark. 

F.  E.  Corbin. 
F.  E.  Whittemore. 
John  J.  Howard. 
James  H.  Van  Skkle. 
A.  B.  Webber. 
L.  W.  Robbins. 
U.  H.  l*ratt. 

Willard  M.  Whitman 
Henry  W.  Harrub. 
A.  M.  Jones. 
C.  L.  RandalL 


1  For  other  Masaacfausettssoperiateiulents  set  pp.  54-M. 
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City, 

Populit- 
ti^n, 

census  of 
1910. 

Superintendent  or  su- 
pervising principal. 

City. 

Popula- 

tion, 
census  of 

1910. 

Superintendent  or  su- 
pervising principaL 

MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 
Uxbrid£e 

4,671 
11,404 
4,892 
27,834 
8,774 
4,102 
4,188 
12,875 
11,509 
5,413 
5,446 
16,044 
2,851 
2,928 
9,224 
12,895 
7,292 
3,708 
6,678 
9,309 
10,132 
15,308 
145,986 

10,763 
5,833 
3,419 
2,757 
12,706 
14,817 
25,267 
45,166 
4,119 
9,185 
4,583 
4,519 
6,218 
8,375 
32,845 
4,88«; 
6,8.'i9 
6,945 
3,775 
46.5, 766 
5,088 
2,516 
13.194 
38,  .550 
4,211 
6,8.56 
3,893 
112,571 
4,045 
3,559 
8,9S1 
4,383 
4,120 
6,001 
10,490 
5,113 
5,030 

C.  L.  Judkins. 
Willard  B.  Atwell. 
Harrie  J.  Phlpps. 
Chas.  N.  Perkins. 
0.  W.  Cox. 
H.  N.  Knox. 
John  Bacon. 
Wilfred  H.  Price. 
Wm.  F.  Sims. 
8.  Moru-oe  Graves. 
Thos.  8.  Grindle. 
Chester  D.  Stiles. 
Frank  H.  Hill. 
Edward  L.  HUl. 
Carl  Cotton. 
Parker  T.  Pearson. 
Elwood  T.  Wyman. 
W.  G.  Mitchell. 
Albert  J.  Chidester. 
John  R.  Fausey. 
Frank  A.  Douglas. 
George  I.  Clapp. 
H.  S.  Gruver. 

Carl  H.  Griffey. 
L.  W.  Fast. 
A.  H.  Robertson. 
A.  F.  Schultz. 
Robert  D.  Ford. 
H.  M.  Blauson. 
W.  G.Tobum. 
Frank  A.  Gause. 
S.  J.  Skinner. 
F.  A.  Jensen. 
C.  R.  Cobb. 
Don  Harrington. 
A.  G.  Stead. 
0.  A.  McGee. 

E.  J.  Hall. 
Chas.  H.  Carrick. 
W.  L.  Barr. 

T.  E.  Johnson. 
W.  D.  Hill. 
Charles  E.  Chadsey. 
A.  F.  Frazee. 
George  B.  Crawford. 

F.  E.  King. 
A.  N.  Cody. 
E.  J.  Willman. 
Arthur  Dondincau. 
Jonas  Sawdon. 
Wm.  A.  (Jrceson. 
A.  R.  Shiglcy. 
E.G.Van  Dev  nter. 
H.  D.  Lee. 

E.  J.  Ledcrle. 
T.  J.  Knapp. 
S.  J.  Gior. 
E.  E.  Fell. 
A.  W.  Goodale. 
A.  A.  Rallier. 

MicmQAN— con. 

Menominee 

Midland 

10,507 
2,527 
6,893 
7,707 
3,972 
2,952 

24,062 
8,460 
5,156 
4,974 
2,702 
2,812 
9,639 
4,778 

14,532 

18,863 
4,163 

1    50,510 

2,633 
3,154 
5,936 

12,615 
3,577 
3,635 
5,072 

12,115 
8,287 
6,230 

6,192 
3,001 
3,972 
6,960 
5,099 
8,526 
7,684 
7,031 
7,559 
2,807 

78,466 
2,533 
3,572 
7,036 
2,958 
9,001 
6,887 
3,983 
8,832 
3,142 
6,078 
2,540 

10,365 
2,591 
301,408 
3,a56 
4,840 
5,648 
3,265 
5,658 
9,048 
2,673 

7,844 
10,000 
214,744 
4,176 
4,510 
2,558 
10,198 
3,714 
4,990 
10,473 
2,622 

John  L.  Silvemak. 
J  B    Mott 

Wakefield 

Monroe 

Dean  8.  Spencer. 
Arthur  8  HiidjHiL 

Walnole 

Moimt  Clemens... 
Mount  Pleasant.. 
Munlsing 

Waltham 

0.  E.  Gani&rd. 

Ware 

E.  L  Abell 

Wareham 

Muskegon 

Negaunee... ...... 

Paul  C.  Stetson. 

Warren 

R,  D,  Dflnlson. 

Watertown 

Nilcs 

0.  W.  Haisley. 
C.  J.  Borcbardt 

Webster 

Wellesley 

Onaway 

C  T.  Milner 

Westboro 

Otsego 

Charles  R.  Johosoik 
0.  H.  Voelker 

Westfield; 

0 wosso    ......... 

Westford 

Petoskey 

J.  W.  Kelder 

Westport 

Pontiac 

0.  L.  Jcnncr 

West  Springfield.. 

Weymouth 

Whitman- 

WUiiamstown.... 

Winchendon 

Winchester 

Port  Huron 

River  Rouge 

Saginaw: 

East  Side.... 

West  Side.... 
St  Clair 

H.  A.  Davis. 
Alex  McDonald. 

fW.  W.  Warner. 

\P.  W.  Arbury. 

O  M  Misenar 

Winthrop 

Wobum 

St  Johns  

Frank  P.  Duck. 
E  P  Clarke 

St.  Joseph 

SaultSte.  Marie.. 

South  Haven 

Sturg^ 

Worcester 

MICniQAK. 

Geo^  G.  MalcolA 
T.  E.  Hook. 
CarlN  Femer 

Adrian 

Three  Rivers 

Traverse  City 

Wyanlotte 

Ypsilantl 

F.  W.  Crawford. 
G   H.  Curtis » 

Albion 

F  W  Frostic 

Allegan 

W.  B.  Arbaugh. 

Xlma 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert!^ 

Alexandria 

Anoka 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

C.  C.  Baker. 
F.  M.  Yockcy. 
F  H  Koos 

Belding 

Benton  Harbor... 

Austin 

H.  E.  Wheeler 

Bessemer 

Bemidii 

W.  Q.  Bolcom. 
W.  C.  Cobb. 

Big  Rapids 

Boyne  City 

Cadillac 

Bralnerd 

Chisholm 

J.  P.  Vaughan. 
Peter  Olesen. 

Cloquct 

Calumet 

Crooks  ton 

Detroit 

G.  H.  Sanberg. 
John  B.  Hogen. 
Kremer  J  Hoke. 

Charlotte 

Cheybovgan 

Coldwaler 

Crystal  Falls 

Duluth 

East  Gran  1  Forks 
Ely 

F.  E.  Lurton, 
H  E.  White. 

Dc'troit 

Eveleth 

C  H  Barnes" 

Dowaziac 

Fairmont 

D  8  Brainard. 

East  Jordan 

Faribault 

Jno.  Munroe. 

Escanaba 

Fergus  Falls 

Hasting 

W.  0.  Lippitt. 
Paul  R.  Spencer. 
Claude  C.  Alexaadflr. 

Flint 

Gladstone 

Uibbin? 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Ledpe 

Grand  Rapids 

I^kcCitv 

Little  Falls 

Luveme 

C.  W.  Brown. 
F.  W.  Dobbyn. 
IL  C  Bell. 

Greenville 

Mankato 

F.  J.  Sperry. 
E.  J.  Sweeney. 
Bennett  B.  Jacksoia. 
J.  J.  Bohlander. 
M.  L.  Jaoobson. 
H  C  Hess 

Hamtrarack 

Melrose 

Hancock 

Minn?apoHs 

Montevideo 

Moorhead 

New  lira 

NorthQoH 

Owatonna 

Re  J  WiuT 

Hastings 

Highland  Park... 
Hill^dale 

Holland 

M  P  Fobes. 

Houghton 

Ionia 

W.  B.  Thoraburgh. 
0  W  Herr 

Iron  Mountain 

Iron  wood 

9,216     M.B.Travis. 
12,821      E.T.  Duffleld- 

Uichfleld   (P.  O. 
Mimieapolis). 

Rochester 

St  (loud  . 

May  H.  DUla. 

Islipi'miug 

JiU'loon 

12,44H 
31,433 
39,437 
31,229 
3,946 
9, 132 
12,  .381 
4,722 
3,770 
11,.503 

C.  L.  Phelps. 
E.  O.  Marsh. 
Ellis  H.  Drake. 
J.  W.  Sexton. 
E.  E.  Trwin. 
R.  H.  Mcintosh. 
8.  W.  Baker. 
T.  W.  Clemo. 
H.  B.  Thompson. 
A.  R.  Watson. 

H.  A.  Johnson, 
c  harles  H.  Maxsoa. 
S.  0.  HartwelL 
Emily  Brown. 
D.  E.  Hickey. 
C.  E.  Young. 
J  C  Davies. 

Krt'ama>^oo 

Lansing 

St.  Paul 

St  Peter 

Lapt*«^r 

South  St.  Paul... 
Staples 

Ludington 

Maiistoe 

Stillwater 

Thief  River  Falls. 

Two  Harbors 

Virginia 

Manisiinue 

Marine  City 

Marquette 

J.  H.  Hay. 
C.  E.  Campton. 
P.  P.  Colgrove. 

Marshall 

4,236  '  William  E.  Olds.        1 

Wabasha 

L.  U.  Towle. 

>  Acting. 
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MINNI 

Wjisf^ca 

3,054 
3,022 
2.660 
4,135 
18,583 

3,708 
5,388 
8,049 
5,293 
.  3,929 
4,079 
2, 581 
8,989 
5,020 
9,610 
5.836 
2,814 
6,386 

11.733 

'    21.262 

8.465 

6.237 

23.285 
3.054 

11.791 
2.584 
3,379 
2.698 
3.881 

20.814 
4.275 
4.861 
2.512 
6,796 

4.148 
4.252 
5,749 
2.804 
2.980 
H.475 
3,452 
4.539 
9.483 
3.655 
3.144 
6.26.5 
4.992 
9.662 
4,721 

2,m 

3,900 
2.613 
2.586 
2.556 
5,112 
2,&32 
5,228 
18.341 

2.628 
9,869 
11,850 
32,073 
248,381 
3,033 
6,347 
4,191 
5,242 
2,980 

S.  C.  Huffman. 
R.  J.  Mayo. 
J.  W.  Klinker. 
G.  A.  Foster. 
J.  V.  Voorhees. 

C. 
C. 
N< 

S. 

w 

?; 

J. 
M 

E.  E.  Bass. 

C.  E.  Sarnlers. 

C.  S.  Blgham. 
I.  T.  Gilmer. 

F.  B.  Woodley. 
E.  L.  Bailey. 
R.  H.  Watkins. 
W.  C.  Williams. 

D.  C.  Hull. 

W.  M.  Alexander. 
J.H.Owlngs. 
W.  T.  Garrett. 
8.  P.  Walker. 
R.  C.  Morrb. 
J.  C.  Windham. 
J.  P.  Carr. 
Martin  Hemphill. 
J.  H.  Woodard. 
0.  A.  Shaw. 
H.  M. Ivy. 

C.  W.  Anderson. 
C.  E.  Chrane. 
Andrew  Jackson. 
Fred  E.  Patrick. 
A.  C.  Gwinn. 
J.  N.  Crocker. 
Geo.  D.  Dieterich. 
W.  L.  Coonrod 
W.  C.  Barnes. 
J.  U.  Goodin. 
Geo.  W.  Kirk. 
R.  L.  Threlkeld. 
Arthur  Lee. 
J.  E.  McPherson. 
A.  S.  Boucher. 
J.  A.  Leach. 

G.  W.  Diemer. 
W.  L.  Johns. 

C.  H.  Hitchbom. 
0.  J.  Mathias. 

J.  U.  White. 

E.  0.  Wiley. 
J.  T.  Bush. 
Livingstone  McCart- 

D.  W.  Branam. 
W.  L.  C.  Palmer. 

Wm.  T.  Harris. 
Ira  L  Cammack. 

A.  R.  Curry. 
Charles  Banks. 
Nelson  Kerr. 

B.  M.  Little. 

E.  B.  Street. 

West  Minnctapolis. 
WVst  St.  Paul.... 
Willmar 

WiD^na 

Mismsmpn. 

Bjav  St.  Louis 

Biloxi 

Brookhaven 

("an'on 

(lark.tdale 

(oUin^ 

Columbus 

Corinth 

Greenville 

Greenwood 

Orrnada 

Gulfport 

Hattifsbuxg 

lAckson 

Laurel..... 

McCorob 

Meridian 

MossPohit 

Ntttrhes 

Okolona 

Pasragoula 

fiurkville 

Tupck) 

VU->sbarg 

Wtttur  Valley 

West  Point 

Winona 

YiuooCily 

MISSOURI. 

Aurora 

Boonvjlle 

Bn>okfl<fld 

Butler 

C-amrrYm 

Cape  Girardeau... 

Carroilton 

CarterviUe 

C«rtha^ 

CanithiTsviJic 

Charle.<on 

Chllllcothe 

(*liDton 

Columbia 

l)t»  8oto 

Eldorado  Springs. 
Rxrelsiof  Springs. 

Ftifuiington 

Fay*»tte 

F>stn5 

Fial  River 

Trcderlcktown.... 
Fulton 

Hannibal 

Hi-!»;imville 

Ir.dcjjendfncf .. .. 

Jt^fferson  City 

Jo;.Hn 

KanvsjiClty 

Keunt'tt 

Kirksville :. 

Kirkwood 

I^xiogton 

Liberty 

Louisiana 

Macon 

Maplewood 

MarceUne 

Marshall 

Maryville 

Mexico 

Moberly 

Monett * 

Neosho 

Nevada 

Poplar  Bluff 

RichHUl 

Richmond 

St.  Charles 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Sedalia 

Sikeston , 

Slater , 

Springfield 

Trenton 

Warrensburg 

Washington , 

Webb  City , 

Webster  Groves., 

Wellst  on , 

West  Plains 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda 

Billings 

Bozeman 

Butte 

Deer  Lodge 

Great  Falls 

Havre 

Helena 

Kalispell 

l.ewistown 

Livingston 

Milc^City. , 

Missoula 

Red  Lodge , 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance 

Auburn 

Aurora 

Beatrice 

Blair 

Chidron 

Colnmbus.,,. 

I  Fairbury 

'  Falls  City.... 

Fremont*. 

Grand  Island. 

Hastings 

Uavelock 


Holdrege 

Kearney 

iJncoln , 

McCook 

Nebraska  City 

Norfolk 

North  Platte 

Omaha 

Plattsmoiith..,.. 
University  Place, 

Wymore 

York 


4,454 
3.584 
4,976 
3,920 
4,869 
4.762 
5,939 

10,923 
4.177 
3,661 
7.176 
6.916 
2.755 
3,664 
0,437 

77,403 
687.029 

17.822 
3,327 
3.238 

35,201 
5,656 
4,689 
3.670 

11,817 
7,080 
7.312 
2,914 


10. 134 

10,031 
5,107 

39, 165 
2,570 

13,948 
3,624 

12,515 
5,549 
2,992 
5,359 
4,697 

12,869 
4,860 


3,105 
2,729 
2,630 
9,356 
2, 584 
2,687 
5,014 
6,294 
3,255 
8,718 
10,326 
9,338 
2,680 

3,030 
6,202 
43,973 
3, 765 
5,488 
6,025 
4,793 
150,355 
4,287 
3,200 
2,613 
6,235 


R.  R.  Rowley. 
S.  E.  Seaton. 
J.  Richmond. 
John  L.  Carter. 
W.  M.  Westbrook. 
J.  M.  McDonald. 
L.  B.  Hawthorne. 

E.  M.  Sipple. 
M.  J.  Hale. 

f  harles  H.  Baldwin. 
J.  C.  Harman. 
G.  W.  Beswick. 
Roy  D.  Brown. 
Arthur  L.  Dailey. 
Joseph  Herring. 
Vernon  G.  Mays. 
John  W.  Withers. 
John  P.  Gass. 
Miles  C.  Thomas. 
W.  G.  Pence. 
W.  W.  Thomas. 
Eugene  S.  Briggs. 
Edward  Beatty. 

F.  H.  Hoff. 
C.  A.  Greene. 
Frank  Hamshcr. 
Ernest  F.  Bush. 
J.  W.  Pierce. 


W.  K.  Dwyer. 
W.  H.  Nye. 
R.  J.  Curniingbam. 
W.  E.  Maddock. 
O.  D.  Speer. 
S.  D.  Largent. 
N.  C.  Abbott. 
John  Dietrich. 
W.  D.  Swetland. 

A.  A.  Franzke. 

B.  A.  Winans. 
J.  A.  Burger. 
Ira  B.  Fee. 

A.  C.  Carlson. 


W.  R.  Pate. 
S.E.Clark. 
J.  A.  Doremus. 

A.  J.  Stoddard. 
W.  H.  Myers. 
T.  R.  Crawford. 
C.  Ray  Gates. 
W.  H.  Morton. 

B.  H.  Groves. 

A.  H.  Waterhouse. 
Robert  J.  Barr.    . 
T.  W.  B.  Everhart. 
Mrs.  Frank  F. 

Adams.i 
Dell  Gibson. 
A.  L.  Caviness. 
Jesse  H.  Ncwlon. 
J.  A.  True. 
W.  G.  Brooks. 
J.  M.  Showalter. 
Wilson  Tout. 
J.  H.  Beveridge. 
G.  E.  De  WoU. 
A.  H.  Dixon. 
George  K.  Lee. 
A.  W.  Graham. 


85371'— 18 6 
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Goldfield. 

Reno 

Sparks 

Touopah-. 


NEW  HAHPaHIBE.l 


Berlin 

Cliircmont.... 

(k)ncord 

Conway 

Derry 

Dover 

Exeter 

Farmlngton.. 

Franklin 

Ooffstown.... 

HavorhiU 

Keene 

Laconla. 

Lancaster..... 

LebAoon 

IJttleton 

Manchester. . . 

Miirord 

Nashua 

Newmarket... 

Newport :. 

PemMoke,... 
Portsmouth.. 

Rochester 

Somersworth. 
Walpole 


TfEW  JERSEY. 


Asburv-  Park 

Atlantic  City.... 

Bavonne 

Beilc^iiie 

Bloomlield 

Boonton 

BordcntowTi 

Bonndbrook 

Bridget  on 

Burlington 

Camden 

Carlstadt 

<'liiT>idc  Park.... 
C'>llinK>^wood.... 

I>ovcr 

Ea-^t  Newark.... 

Fust  Orance 

Fust  Hntherford. 

FdKC  water 

Fli/aboth 

Eiinlewood 

Fleinington 


Fort  Leo 

Freehold 

(Jarfield 

(Hen  Hidge..*. 

CJloiicester 

(luttenberg.... 
ITaf kcnyaok . . . 
Hu'  kett>lown. 
ITaddonlieid... 

lialedon 

Hiimmonton.. 

U:i':i-ou 

l^a^\t)iome.... 
Hobo,  en...... 

IrUnKton. 

Jer>cy  City.... 

Kearny 

Keyport 


4,838 
10,867 
2,500 
3,900 


11,780 
7,529 

21,497 
3,413 
5,123 

13, 247 
4,897 
2,621 
G,  132 
2, 579 
3,49H 

10,068 

10,1S3 
3,a>4 
5,718 
4.069 

70,063 
3,939 

26,005 
3,348 
3,675 
3,0t)2 

11,209 
8,868 
6,704 
2,668 


4,472 
3,233 

10,213 
3,260 
9,462 
6,647 

14,050 
2,715 
4,142 
2,560 
6,0«H 

14,408 
3,400 

70,324 

11,877 
267,779 

IS,  659 
3,554 


E.  L.  MoKeoun. 

B.  D.  Blllinghurst. 

C.  H.  Meeker. 
Geo.  L.  DUworth. 


Harry  L.  Moore. 
Alonzo  J.  Knowlton. 
J.obis  J.  Rundlett. 
L.  U.  Felch. 
Charles  W.  CutU. 
J.  K.  Wlgnot. 
M.  S.  Brooks. 
F.  U.  Landman. 
Georgf*  A.  Keith. 
Howard  L.  Winslow. 
NcH-man  J.  Page. 
F-upene  Tiittle. 
John  S.  Gllman. 
H.  8.  Coday. 
IL  Leslie  fcJawyer. 
(iuy  E.  Speare. 
Herbert  F.  Tavlor. 
A.  W.  Smith.  * 
(  harles  H.  Noyes.* 
(See  Somersworth.) 
W.  H.  S.  ElUngwood. 
Henry  S.  Roberts. 
Wm.  H.  Slayton. 
Charles  A.  Brcck. 
l^dward  H.  Leonard. 
E.J.  Best. 


AmosE.  KrsybllL 
Charles  B.  Boyer. 
Preston  H.  Smith. 
C.  R.  Gerard. 
(Jeorge  Morris. 
M.  P.  Reaule. 
Harry  V.  Holloway. 
(^.aius  Hoffman. 
Da-  id  C.  Porter. 
AimaM.  Reed. 
James  E.  Bryan, 
(ieorge  Kinther. 
Robert  J.  Fuller. 
Amos  n.  Flake. 
W.  V.  Singer. 
W.  J.  Glea^on. 
Albert  H.  Wilson.' 
F.  J.  oglce. 
W.  F.  Conwav. 
Richard  E.  Clement. 
Elmer  C.  i^lle^man. 
Joseph  N.  D.  Hick- 
roan. 
Arthur  B.  Chas«. 
Edward  E.  Gai«e. 
W.  H.  Steogar. 
Sidney  G.  Firman. 
Wilm'cr  F.  Bums. 
I.  (i.  Miller. 
Wilifam  E.Stark. 
William  S.  Leah. 
C.  E.  Deohant. 
Absalom  <irunidy. 
N.  C.  Iloldridge. 
J.  F.  Prcndergast. 
F.  n.  Thorns. 
A.  J.  Demarest. 
Robert  Lee  Saunders. 
Henry  Smder. 
Herman  Dre-^*  cl. 
W.  E.  Bildorback. 


Lambert  vilie 

Little  Ferry 

Lodi 

Long  Branch 

Madison , 

Millvllle 

Montclair 

Morristown 

Newark , 

New  Brunswick . . 

Newton 

North  Bergen 

North  Plainfield.. 

Nutley 

Orange 

Passaic , 

Paterson , 

Perth  Amboy..., 

Phillipsburg 

Plainfield , 

Plea  ant vilte 

Princeton 

Prospect  Park..., 

Rah  way 

Raritan 

Red  Bank 

Ridgewood 

Roosevelt  (P.  O. 

Chrome). 

Roselle 

Roseile   Park 

(P.    O.    EUat- 

iM^h). 

Rutherford 

Salem 

Secaucus 

SomcrvUle 

South  Amboy..., 

South  Orange 

South  River 

Summit 

Tenarty 

Town   of   Union 

(P.  O.  Wochaw- 

ken). 

Trenton 

Vincland 

Wallinpton 

Washington 

Weehawken 

Westneld 

W'est  Hoboken... 
West  New  York.. 

West  Orange 

Wharton 

Woodbory 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque... 

Clovis 

East  T/as  Vegas. 

LasCruces 

Las  Vegas 

Riiton 

RoswcU 

Santa  Fc 

Silver  City 

Tuctmicari 


HEW  TORX. 


Albany...... 

Albion 

Amityville . . 
Amsterdam. . 


4,657 

2,541 

4,138 

13,299 

4,658 

12,451 

SI,  550 

12,507 

347,469 

23,388 

4,467 

15,062 

6,117 

6,009 

29,630 

54,773 

125,600 

32,131 

U.fl03 

20,550 

4.390 

5,136 

2,719 

9,337 

3,672 

7,398 

5,416 

5,786 

2,725 
3,138 


7,045 
6,614 
4,740 
5,060 
7,007 
8,993 
4.772 
7.500 
2,756 
21,023 


96,815 
5.282 
8.448 
8.567 
11,228 
6.420 
35.408 
13.560 
10,880 
2,983 
4,642 


11.020 
3.255 


3,836 
3.755 
4.530 
6,172 
5.072 
3,217 
2.526 


100.258 
5,016 
2.517 
81.267 


John  H.  Herrtog. 
Harry  Ptorson. 
Edgar  F.  Bunce. 
Christopher  aregorr. 
J.  T.  Godfrev. 
F.  J.  Stekle.< 
Don  C.  Bliss. 
J.  Burton  Wl]«r. 
P.B.Corson. 
Ira  T.  Chapman. 
T.  L.  Brooks. 
Milton  F.  Hi»t«L 
D.  Fred  Auncst. 
John  R.  Beachtar. 
Vr.  Burton  Patrick. 
Fred  S.  SbephenL 
John  R.  Wilson. 
Samuel  E.ShuiJ. 
Henry  J.  Neal. 
Henry  M.  Maxaoa. 
Wm.  C.  SnUivan. 
Mabel  T.VandertkOt;. 
Thomas  L.  Bump. 
WUUam  F.  Littla. 
George  A,  Woct. 
Paul  R.  Raddiira. 
Ira  W.  Tra\  ell. 
B.  V.  Hermana. 

R.  M.  Fraimfelter. 
L.  D.  Deya 


Clarence  A.  Fettertr. 
Walter  B.  Da^  is. 
Matthew  J.  Peehtel. 
W.  A.  .\ckerman. 
O.  O.  Barr. 
n.  W.  Foster. 
T.  Frank  Tabor, 
n.  B.  Spragne. 
Ralph  S.  Maufrham. 
X.  CTBillinga. 


Kbeneter  Mackciy. 
Howard  L.  Reber. 
John  M.  Meven. 
S.  M.  Treseler. 
Frank  A.  Balch. 
Charles  A .  Philhower. 
Arthur  O.  Smith', 
n.  W.  Maxson. 
Allton  n.  Sherman. 
Wm.  P.  Curtis. 
M.  O.  Thomas. 


John  Milne. 
E.  W.  Bowver. 
Walter  B  McFarland. 
D.  F.  R.  Rice. 
Mrs.  Lou  Cobb. 
L.  C.  Rhoods. 
J.  W.  Riley. 
E.J.  Roth. 
Ivcla  A.  M«m villa. 
U.  O.  Anderson. 


C.  Xdward  Jonet. 
Wmis  O.  Carmer. 
George  A,  Brown. 
H.  T.  Morrow. 


i  For  other  New  Hampshire  superintendents,  see  p.  69. 
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Auburn. 

Babrlon 

lUktwinsvlUe.. 

BallstoQ  Spa... 

BatarJa. 

Batb 

i^cacon 

Bio^niBtfiB... 

Brock  port...... 

Buffalo 

Tanandaigua. . 

Canastota. 

Gantaa 

CarttMiee 

CatstiUT. 

Clvde 

Cdioes 

Cold  Spring.... 

Corning: 

IHstTiet  No.  9  '\ 
DfatrieftNo.13^/ 

CorawfOl 


Cortland 

Dansville 

Depew 

Dobb§  Ferry 

DoI^cviUe 

Dunkirk 

East  Aurora 

East  8TTaca»... 

Ellwjrille 

Elmira 

Elmlra  Heights.. 

Fairport 

Fort  Edward..., 

Fort  Plain 

Frankfort 

FrHonia 

Freeport 

Fulton 

Genera , 

Glens  Falb 

Olovrrsrille.... 
Gcahen 


Gouvemeor 

GranAlUe 

Gn*n  Island  (P. 

O.  Troy). 

Grfflnport 

Bastings      upon 

Hudson. 

HaTCTStraw 

Hempstead 

Hfrldmer 

Honi(T , 

HoosickFaDs 

HompU 

Hu'lson 

Hudson  Palls 

liion 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnson  City 

Joonsto:;«n 

Kingston 

Lacka.^anna 

Lsncastc!^ 

LvRov 

Little  VaUs 

Lockport 

LowviUe 

Ltom 

Uakme 

Mamaroneck. .  • . . . 


34,669 
2,600 
3.099 
4.138 

11.613 
3,884 

10. 6» 

48,443 
3.57» 
428,716 
7.217 
3.247 
2.701 
3.563 
5.296 
2.605 

24,70g 
2.540 

24,709 
2,658 

11.504 
3.938 
3,921 
3.4.xi 
2ft8.5 
17.221 
2.781 
3.274 
3.114 
37.176 
2.732 
3,112 
3.702 
2.762 
3  3<)3 
6  2Hi 
4.s:i6 
10. 4fy) 
12, 416 
15.243 
20,042 
5,081 

4,128 
3,920 
4,737 

3,089 
4,552 

5,669 
4,964 
7,530 
2,695 
5,23t 
13,617 
11,417 
5,H9 
6,588 
14,802 
31,297 
3,775 
10,447 
25,968 
14,549 
4,394 

3,7n 

12,273 
17,970 
2,940 
4,460 
6,4«7 
5,699 
2,951 


Henry  D.Harvay. 

C.  W.  Armstrong. 

A.  Weslav  Armita^B. 
W.  A.  ^\ndraw8. 
E.A.  Laddr 
Edmr  A.  Lewis. 

O.  fTdu  Bob. 

D.  J.  KpIIv. 
Elizabeth^.  Barclay. 
Ernest  C.  HartweU. 
Luther  N.  Steele. 
E.H.  Rider. 

8.  C.  Sumner. 
Sherman  L.  Howe. 
Edwin  C.  Hocmer. 
C.  B.  Adams. 
Edward  Hajrward. 
J.  F.  Freeborn. 

,/H.  H.  Chapman. 
\A.  M.  BloJgett. 

Herman    C.    Wood- 
worth. 

F.  E.  Smith. 

J.  Murray  Foiter. 

J.  Fred  \Vhltford. 

B.  M.  .Sheppard. 
Thos.  G.  Coffee. 
F'rederlck  R.  Darling. 
Harry  W.  Moad. 
Delmar  E.  Hawkins. 
W.  Flwd  Harris. 
Asher  J.  Jncohy. 

J.  C.  Benedict. 
Albert  T.  Bmick. 
Franklin  Barber. 
Herbert  PreKton. 
B.  C.  Van  Ine«»n. 
William  B.  Bhusdell. 
Ward  C.  Moon. 
James  R.  Fairprieve. 
A.  J.  Merrell. 
KlbortW.rjrifflth. 
James  A.  Kstee. 
Montgomery  C. 

Smith. 
Alfred  C.  Ramsay. 
R-  E.  Brown. 
James  Heatly. 

Seward  9.  Travte. 
H.  H.  Murphy. 

L.  O.  Markham. 
T.  PeckCalkiTis. 
Geo.  M.  Elmendorf. 
J  M.  Round. 
Clyde  Harvey. 
F.  R.  Nefld. 
Charles  3.  Williams. 
Geo.  A.  Ingalla. 
H.  M.  SchwarU. 
Frank  D  Boynton. 
R.  R.  lloftcTs 
Frank  M..<?mith. 
ErlcL.Ackioy. 
Myron  J.  Michael. 
A.  H.  Mat^ewson. 
P.  J  Zeihnan. 
Earl  B  Taylor. 

E.  D.  Henry. 
Emmet  Bolknap. 
M.  D.  Merrfng. 
W.  H.  Kfnnev. 
R.M.Northup. 
Arthur  Z.  Booth  by. 
D.H.Kaylor. 


MechanlcsTlUe.... 

Medina 

Middletown 

Mount  Kisoo 

Mount  Morris 

Momit  Vemoa 

Newark 

NewburRh 

^wRocheUe 

New  York. 

Hiagara  Falls 

North  Tarrytown. 
North  Tonawanda 

Norwich 

Nyack. 

Ogdensburg.... 

Olftan 

Onoida 

Oneonta 

Ossining 

Oswogo 

Owego 

Patcnogue 


6,634 
5,683 

15,318 
2,803 
2,782 

30,919 
6,227 

27,806 

28,867 
,766,883 

30,445 
5,421 

11,956 
7,423 
4,619 

15,933 

14,743 
8,317 
9,491 

11,480 

23,368 
4>63S 
3,824 


Peek«»kill: 

District  No.  7.1 
District  No.  g.  J 

Penn  Yan 

I'''n-y 

Plaits  burg 

Port  Chester.. 

Port  Jcrvis . . . 

Potsdam 

I  Poughkeejisie. 

Ri-nss'laor 

Rochest  r 

Roc-kvilloC^nt'^r., 

Rome 

Ryo 

S.iH  Harbor. . . 

at  Johns  ville. 

Salamanca — 

Saranac  Lake. 

Sumtoga  Springs.. 

Sniii^f'rti'^s. .. 

Schenectady. 

Scotia 

.SfU'-ca  Falls. 

Silnev 

.  Silver  Creek. 
I  Solvav 


I  Sou(  bampton. . 
i  SulTern. 


S>Tacu.>e 

Tarrsiown 

Tonawanda 

Trov: 

XFnion  district 

L^nsincborgh 

district 

Tuckaboe 

'  Tupper  Lake 

Utica 

Walden 

Walton 

Wipningers  Falls. 

,  Warsiiw 

;  Wat-rford 

I  Waterloo 

I  Wr.tortown 

Watervliet 

I  Watkin.s 

I  Waverlv 

I  Wellsville 

;  Wcstneld 

'  Whitehall 

I  White  Plains 

I  YookecB 


15,245 

4,597 
4,388 

11,138 

12,809 
9,564 
4,036 

27,936 

10,711 

218, 149 

3,367 

20,497 
3,964 
8,408 
2,536 
5,792 
4,983 

12,693 
3,929 

72,826 
2,957 
6,588 
2,507 
2,512 
5,139 
2,500 
2,fi63 
137.249 
5,600 
8,2^ 

76,813 

2,723 
3,067 
74,419 
4,004 
3,103 
3.195 
3.206 
3,245 
3,9^1 
26.730 
15,074 
2,817 
4,  S.Vj 
4,3'^ 
2,9^^5 
4,917 
15,949 
79,8^ 


E.  H.  Burdifik. 
Howard  E.  Broedtf. 
James  F.  Tuthill. 
Emb  W.  Benedict. 
R.W.Sherman. 
William  H.  Holmes. 
William  M.  Fort. 
Geo.  F.  Hall. 
Albert  Leonard. 

W.  L.  Ettinger. 
John  B.  Laidlaw. 
Charles  A.  Benedict 
Richard  A.  Si^aring. 
Stanford  J.  Gibson. 
H.  J.  Wijjhtman. 
Francis  C.  Bvm. 

D.  E.  Batchpller. 
Daniel  Keating. 
George  J.  Dann. 
William  H.  Ryan. 
Charles  W.  Richards. 
1.  S.  Carroll. 
Wellingteo  E.  Gcr 

don. 

/Fred  J.  Bohlmann. 
\A.  D.  Dunbar. 

W.  E.  DeMelt. 

Wm.  H.  McClelland. 

F.  K.  Watson. 
Fllmer  S.  Redman. 
A.  11.  Naylor. 

J.  M.  Thompson. 
S.  R.  Sheer. 
Walter  8.  Clark. 
H.S.  Weet. 
W.  8.  Covert. 
George  R.  Stalev. 
Forrest  T.  Shut  is. 
Thoo<loroF.  Hupp. 
J.  llarveyLpnektr. 
A.  W.  Forttme. 
John  R.  I'almer. 
Cbarios  L.  Mosher. 

E.  R.  James. 
E.  R.  WhitiuT. 
R 

Fi 
H 
II 
R 
Jo 
Aj 
P( 
L. 
Fi 

/Arrle  Eldred. 
\Ncil  K.  White. 

Miss  M.  M.  Horan. 
M.  A.  Shaw. 
John  A.  De  Camp. 
E.  M.  Townsend. 
Clyde  P.  Wells. 
J.  7..  Humbert, 
(leorge  W.  Glasier. 
L.  W.  BiUs. 
JnniiLs  D,  Mocker. 
Frank  S.  Tlsdale. 
Hugh  H.  Tensing. 
John  A.  Beers. 
P.  ('.  Mr>orve. 
Howard  (i.  BurdRo. 
Preston  K.  Pattison. 
A.  J.  Laidlaw.' 
John  W.  Lumbard. 
r*w — 1--  V  Gorton, 
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AsheN-ille 

Belhaven 

Burlington 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Durham. 

Edenton 

Elizabeth  City... 

Faynttoville 

dystonia 

Goldshoro 

Graham 

Greensboro 

Greenville 

Henderson 

Henderson  ville.. 

Hickory 

High  Point 

Kinston 

Lenoir 

Lexington 

Monroe 

Mooresville. 

Morganton 

Mount  Airy 

Newborn 

Oxford 

Raleigh 

Reids  ville 

Rocky  Mount... 

Salisbury 

Shelby 

Statesville 

Tarboro 

Thomasville 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem. . 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck 

Devils  Lake 

Dickinson 

Fargo 

Grand  Forks.... 

Jamestown 

Mandan 

Minot 

Valley  City 

WlUiston 

omo. 

Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Barberton 

Bamesville 

Bcllaire 

Bellefontainc 

Bcllovue 

Berca 

lk)wling  Green.. 

Bridgeport 

Bryan 

Bucyrus 

Byesville 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Celina 

Chinicothe 

Cincinnati 


18,762 

Harry  Howell. 

2,863 

Chas.  E.  Hiatt. 

4,808 

C.  W.  Rankin. 

34,014 

H.  P.  Hardtog. 

8,715 

A.  8.  Webb. 

18.241 

Edwin  D.  Puscy. 

2,789 

Joe  R.  Nixon. 

8,412 

S.  L.  Sheep. 

7,045 

W.  8.  Snipes. 

5, 759 

Joe  8.  Wray. 
C.  V.  Neurfer. 

6,107 

2,504 

Fred  Terrell. 

15,895 

Frederick  Archer. 

4,101 

H.  G.  Swanson. 

4,503 

R.  G.  Kittrell. 

2,818 

George  W.Bradshaw 

3,716 

R.  W.  Carver. 

9,525 

A.  A.  Taylor. 

6,995 

Kadcr  R.  Curtis. 

3,364 

Horace  Sisk. 

4,163 

J.  H.  Cowles. 

4,082 

R.  W.  Allen. 

8,400 

W.  C.  Ariail. 

2,712 

A.  C.  Kerlcy. 

3,844 

L.  M.  Epps. 

9,961 

H.  B.  Smith. 

3,018 

G.<B.  Phillips. 
Fraaik  M.  Harper. 

19,218 

4,828 

J.  H.  Allen. 

8,051 

R.  M.  Wilson. 

7,153 

T.Wingate  Andrews 

3,127 

I.  C.  Griffin. 

4,599 

D.  Matt.  Thompson 

4,129 

R.  H.  Bachman. 

3,877 

J.  N.  Hauss. 

6,211 

Frank  L.  Ashley. 

25,748 

Jno.  J.  Blair. 

6,717 

Charles  L.  Coon. 

17, 167 

R.  U.  Latham. 

5,443 

J:  M.  Martin. 

6, 157 

Nelson  Sauvain. 

3,678 

P.  S.  Berg. 

14,331 

Arthur  Deamer. 

12,478 

J.  Nelson  Kelly. 

4, 358 

Norman  C.  Koont*. 

3,873 

C.  L.  Lovp. 

6,188 

L.  A.  Wljite. 

4,606 

G.  W.  Hanna. 

3,124 

C.  E.  Blumo. 

69,067 

H.  V.  Hotchkiss. 

15,083 

B.  F.  Stanton. 

6,795 

John  A.  McDowell. 

18,266 

H.  C.  Dietcrich. 

5,463 

Geoffrey  F.  Morgan. 

9,410 

U.  L.  Light. 

4,233 

W.  A.  Zangg. 

12,946 

J.  V.  Nelson. 

8,238 

R.  J.  Kiefer. 

5,209 

C.  M.  Carrick. 

2,609 

H.  B.  Alberty. 

fi,222 

David  Brvant. 

3,974 

8.  A.  Gellett. 

3,641 

J.  W.  Wyandt. 

8,122 

W.  W.  Borden. 

3,156 

J.  S.  Talbott. 

11,327 

W.  E.  Arter. 

50,217 

Wilson  Hawkins. 

3,493 

C.  V.  Sensenbaugh. 

14,508 

F.  J.  Prout. 

363,591 

Randall  J.  Condon. 

ClrclevlUe 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  Heists 

Clyde 

Columbus 

Conneaut 

Coshocton 

Crestline 

Oooksville 

Cuyahoga  Falls. . . 

Dayton 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Delphos 

Dcnnison 

Dover 

East  Cleveland... 
East  Liverpool . . . 

East  Palestine 

East  Youngstown 

Eaton 

Elmwood  Place.. 

Flyria 

Findlay 

Foster  la 

Franklin 

i  Fremont 

Gallon 

Gallipolls 

Girard 

Glouster 

GreenPeld 

Greenville 

Hrtrallton 

Flillsboro 

Tronton 

Jackson 


Kent 

Kenton 

Lakewood 

Lancaster 

I^banon 

Leetonia 

Lima 

Lisbon 

Lockland 

Logan 

London 

Lorain 

Mansdeld 

Marietta 

Marion 

Martins  Ferry . . . . 

Marys\ille 

Massillon 

Medina 

Miamisburg 

Middleport 

MiddletQwn 

Mingo  Juhction... 

Montpelior 

Mount  Vernon..., 

Napoleon 

Nelson  ville 

Newark 

Newcomers  town. , 
New  Lexington... 
New  Philadelphia 

Niles 

North  Baltimore. 

Norwalk 

Norwood 

Oberlin 

Orrville 

Paines\ille 


6,744 
560,663 
2,055 
2,815 
181,511 
8,319 
9,603 
3,807 
3,028 
4,020 
116,577 
7,327 
9,076 
5,038 
4,008 
6,621 
9,179 
20,387 
3,537 
4,972 
3,187 
3,423 
14;825 
14,858 
9,597 
2,659 
9,939 
7,214 
5,560 
3,736 
2,527 
4,228 
6,237 
35,279 
4,296 
13, 147 
5,468 

4,488 

7,1S5 

15,181 

13.093 

2,698 

2,665 

30,508 

3,084 

3,439 

4,850 

3,530 

28,883 

20,768 

12,923 

18,232 

o  .33 

76 
!79 
34 
!71 
94 
52 
149 
39 
187 
07 
182 
iOl 
^3 
>59 
»42 
161 

m 

558 
.^,  .8.5 
4,3.Vi 
3,101 
6,501  I 


James  C.  Bay. 
F.  E.  Spaulding.i 
James  W.  McLane. 
A.  J.  Love. 
John  H.  Francis. 
E.  D.  Williamson. 
C.  E.  Bryant. 
A.  G.  Welshlmer. 
E.  D.  Bates. 
W.  H.  RichardsoD. 
Frank  W.  Miller. 

E.  W.  Howey. 
WiUIamMcK.  Vance. 
Hugh  R.  Hick. 
W7k.  Angel. 

S.  O.  Mase. 
W.  H.  Kirk. 

F.  P.  Geiger. 
A.  D.  Lodd. 
W.  M.  C<mr»en. 
John  O'Learj. 
W.  S.  EversuU. 
F.  M.  Shelton. 
L  F.  Mattesoo. 
F.  H.  Wanen. 
O.  H.  Oerke. 
F.  P.  Timmoaa. 
J.  J.  Phillips. 
O.  B.  CliftoD. 
H.  L.  Cash. 

M.  O.  Davis. 
E.  W.  Patterson. 
Minor  McCool. 
Darrell  Joyce. 
O.  C.  Jackson. 
C.  E.  McCorkle. 
James  Eklgar  Kioni* 

son. 
Forrest  B.  Bryant. 
N.  E.  Hutchinson. 
C.  P.  Lynch. 
J.  R.  Clements. 

C.  A.  Bniner. 
W.  E.  PfeLster. 
J.  E.  Collins. 
Wm.  H.  Gelger. 

A.  L.  Heer. 
L.  I.  Morse. 
W.  H.  VUce. 

D.  J.  Boone. 
H.  H.  Helter. 

B.  O.  Skinner. 
Henry  A.  Hartnum. 
W.  A.  WalLs. 

L.  B.  Demorest. 
Lewis  Edwin  York. 
W.  E.  Conkle. 
Harris  V.  Bear. 
A.  W.  McKav. 
R.  W.  Solomon. 
Frank  Linton. 
O.  W.  Hoffaian. 
P.  C.Zemer. 
W.  R.  Ash. 
D.  A.  Fcrree. 
O.  J.  Barnes. 
R.  M.  Marlowe. 
J.  E.  Way. 
Charles  F.  Limba^h. 
W.  C.  Campbell. 
J.  O.  Grimes. 
C.C.  Patterson. 
W.  8.  Cadman. 
Howard  L.  Rawdoa. 
M.C.Avery. 
C.C.  Underwood. 


1  Absent  on  leave.    R  8.  Jones,  acting. 
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Piqna 

Poinarov 

Port  Clinton 

Portsmouth 

Ra.cnna 

R«»<Miinx 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Marys 

S^i'em 

Sandusky 

She  by 

Sidnoy 

Spring  jeJd 

Pt*»ub3nviUe 

Struthers 

TUrm 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Troy 

IThrlehsville 

Upper  Sandusky 

rrbana 

Van  Wert 

Wadsworth 

Wapakoneta 

Warren 

Washington  C.H 

Wauseon 

WeUston 

WolJsviUe 

West  Park 

WiUard 

Wilmington 

Woodaacld 

Wooster 

Xenia 

Youngstown 

Zanesville 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ada 

Aitus 

Alva 

Anadarko 

Ardmore 

Bartlesvilie 

Blackwell 

Chickasha 

Claremore 

Clinton 

Ccaigate 

Durant 

EJkCity 

El  Reno 

Enid 

Frederick 

Guthrie 

Ilartsbome 

Hobart..... 

Hugo 

Kingfisher 

Krebs 

Lawton 

Mc  A  tester 

Mangum. 

Miami 

Muskogee 

Norman 

Nowata 

Oklahoma c 

Okmulgee 

Pauls  Valley 

Pawhuska. 

Perry 

PoncaCity 

Purcell 


13,388 
4,023 
3,007 

23.481 
5,310 
3.985 
5.002 
5.732 
8,943 

19,989 
4,903 
«,607 

46,921 

22,391 
3,370 

11,894 
168,407 
4,271 
6,122 
4,751 
J,  779 
7,739 
7,157 
3,073 
5,349 

11,081 
7,277 
2,650 
6,875 
7.769 
3,179 
2,950 
4,491 
2,502 
6,136 
8,706 

79,066 

28,026 


4,349 

4,821 
3,688 
3, 43  J 
8,618 
6,181 
3,266 

10,320 
2,866 
2,781 
3,255 
5,330 
3,165 
7,872 

13,799 
3,027 

11,654 
2,963 
3,845 
4,582 
2,638 
2.884 
7,788 

12,954 
3,667 
2,907 

25,278 
3,724 
3,672 

&i,a05 
4,176 
2,089 
2,776 
3  m 
2,521 
2,740 


Oeorge  C.  Dietrich, 
r.  T.  Coates. 
J.  O.  Grimes. 
Frank  Appel. 
E.  O.  Tre{^2ott. 
J.  B.  Britton- 
J.  L.  Trisler. 
C.C.McBroom, 
John  S.  Alan. 
Walter  8.  Edmund. 
W.  H.  Maurer. 
Herbert  R.  MoVay. 
George  E.  McCord. 
Robert  L.  Erwin. 
W.  P.  Moodv. 
CbarleB  A.  Krout. 
William  B.Ouitteau. 
S.C.Dennis. 
Charles  W.  Cookson. 
L.  E.  Everett. 

E.  H.  Brown. 
I.  N.  Key^er. 
David  B.  ('lark. 
A.  W.  Elliott. 

F.  E.  Remolds. 
H.  B.  Turner. 
WilUam  McClaln. 
M.L.  Altstetter. 
8.  H.  Maharry. 
A.  D.  Horton. 

T.  J.  Williams. 
W.  C.  Kramer. 
ET.  P.  West. 
R.  C.Maston. 
George  C.  Maurer. 
J.  R.  Patterson. 
N.  H.  Chaney. 
F.  C.  Kirkendall. 


J.  E.  Hickman. 

W.  H.  Decker. 

Albert  W .  Fanning. 

W.  H.  Bishop. 

C.  W.  Richards. 

F.  W.  Wenner. 

A.  J.  Lovett. 

William  F.  Ramey. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Da\is. 
I  E.  H.  Uornberger. 
!  A.  P.  Lever. 

George  C.  Rorie. 

Arthur  L.  Richards. 

C.  E.  Grady. 

E.D.Price. 

J.  O.  Shaw. 

H.  T.  Flaugher. 

F.  L.  Stamps. 

T.  £.  Bartlett. 

H.  G.  Bennett. 

J.  £.  ArendeU. 

W.  A.  Stackable. 

Hugh  A.  Carroll. 

W.  O.  Masterson. 

M.  P.  Smith. 

M.  R.  Floyd. 

Edwin  S.  Monroe. 

N.  H.  Edwards. 

H.  C.  Fisk. 

J.A.Whiteford. 

H.  B.  Bruner. 

John  T.  Butcher. 

Wm.  M.  Sinclair. 

A.  I.  Fleming. 

J.N.Hamilton. 

S.  C.  Herrio. 


Sapulpa 

8,283 
12,474 
3,444 
3,084 
2.891 
18,182 
4,0«2 
4,018 
2.928 
2,096 

4,275 
5.020 
0,599 
6,742 
4,552 
9,009 
3,897 
2,7.58 
4,843 
2,980 
8,  WO 
4.287 
4.460 
207,214 
4.73S 
14,091 
4,880 

51,913 

52.127 
2,649 
6,205 
3,003 
7,191 
6.8.>5 
6,C01 
2,592 
3,796 
2,W1 
4,317 
4,634 
6,360 
3,535 
3,456 

12, 191 
4,145 
6,323 
5,357 

32,810 
2,930 
3,572 
5,345 

7,413 
3,134 
19,357 
14.544 
3,860 
9,256 
3.003 
20,728 
3,891 
17,040 
10,303 
10,009 
6,117 

6,250 
11,800 

9,615 
38,537 

3,326 

E.  B.  Gardner  • 

Shawnee 

Hugh  G.  Faust. 
EdMcCarrel 

Stillwater 

Sulphur 

A.  C.  Floyd. 
W.  T.  Scott. 
E.  E.  Oberholtzer. 

Tahlequah 

Vinita 

C.  N.  Peak. 

Wagoner 

George  M.  Rydre. 
D.  T.  Smith. 

Waurlka 

Woodward 

OBEGON. 

Albany 

J.  W.  Tyler. 

C.  W.  Boetticher. 

Ashland 

Geo.  A.  Briscoe. 

Astoria 

H.  L.  Hussong. 
A.  C.  Strange. 
J.  0.  McLaui^lin. 
W.  R.  Rutherford 

Baker 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Grants  Pass 

Klamath  Falls.... 

I>a  Grande 

Marshlield 

Medford 

J.  G.  Irael. 
R.  H.  Dunbar. 
A.  C.  Hampton. 
F.  A.  Tledgen. 
.  Wm.  Davenport 
F.J.Tooie. 
Fred  P.  Austin. 
D.  A.  Grout. 

Oregon  City 

Pendleton 

Portland... 

1  Roseburg 

Aubrey  G.  Smith. 
J.  W.  Todd. 

Salem 

TheDaUes 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown 

Altoona 

R.  L.  Kirk. 

H.  W.  Dodd. 
S.  H.  Lavton. 

Ambler 

J.  M.  Fisher. 

Ambridge 

Apollo 

Chas.  S.  McVay. 
Grace  Watt. 

Archbald 

W.  A.  Kelly. 

Ashland 

J.  C.  Weirick. 

Ashley 

A.  P.  Cx)pe- 
F.  D.  Kebock. 
William  F.  Yoder. 

Aspinwall 

Athens 

Austin 

H.  E.  Stover. 

Avalon 

S.  Todd  Perlcy. 
Charles  Webber. 

Avoca 

Bangor 

J.  W.  Gruver. 

Barnesboro 

Beaver 

G.  W.  Stephens. 
Jonas  E.  Wagoner. 
Floyd  AtwelT. 
Arthur  H.  Sloop. 
T.  E.  Qarber. 

Beaver  Falls 

Bellefonte? 

Beilevtie    

Berwick 

J.  Y.  Shambach. 

Bethlehem 

Birdsboro 

BlairsvUle 

Blakcly   (P.   O., 
Pcckville). 

Bloomsburg 

Brackenridge 

Braddock 

Bradford 

James  N.  Muir. 
A.  M.  Hinkel. 
Harry  E.  Seville. 
H.  B.  Anthony. 

L.  P.  Sterner. 
Venetta  J.  Travis 
F.  C.  Steltz. 
J  F  Buttcrworth. 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

H.  E.  James. 
Louise  D.  Baggs. 

Brookville 

Butler 

H.  R.  Loeser. 
John  A.  Gibson. 

Canomburg 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

F.  W.  McVay. 
Wm.  C.  Greenawalt. 
John  C.  Wapner. 

Carnegie 

Thomas  J.  George. 

Carricfc    (P.    0., 
Pittsburgh). 

Oatasaqua 

Chambersburg.... 
Charleroi 

W.  H.  Sprenkle 

H.  J.  Reinhard. 
U.  L.  Gordy. 
Thomas  L.  Pollock. 

Chester 

Charles  A.  Wagner 

Clalrton 

F.  N.  FritJL 
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Cliirion 

rioarfield 

(lifton  Heights... 

Coaldale 

Coatesville 

Columbia 

ConneUsville. . . 

Conshobockcn 

Coplay 

Coraopolis 

('orry 

Couaorsport , 

Crafton 

Curvvonsville , 

Danville 

Darby 

Deny 

Dickson  City 

Donora 

Dorranceton   (P. 

O.,    Wilkes- 

Barre). 

Downingtown 

Doylcstown 

Dubois 

Dimmore 

l)uquesne 

Diiryeu 

East  ( onemaugh . 
East    Mauch 

(hunk. 

Ejislon 

P.ust  rittsburjth.. 
EastSLroudsburg, 

Edgowood 

Edwordsville  (P. 

O.,    Wilkes- 

Barro). 
Elizabcthtown.. . 
El  wood  City... 

Emaus 

Emporium.... 

Ephrata 

Erie 

Etna  (P.O.,  Pitts- 
burgh). 
Exefer    (P.     O., 

Pitlslon). 

Farroll 

Jbonl  (  ity 

Fort'st  (  ily , 

Ff  ackvillo , 

Fnnklin 

Froodorn 

Frooland 

Grtleton 

(Jallitzin. 

Gettysburg 

Oilberton 

(JirardvUlo , 

(Jl  ts.H|)ort , 

Cfi'insburg , 

(Jnariville , 

Gr.v,  C-iLy , 

11  .u  )ver , 

liirrisburg 

Ji  './.I'lon 

it  'liidaysburg... 

I  '<.mcsiead , 

iIones<l.ile 

;{.)ntIncdon 

I;i<li.uia. , 

J:win 

J«'iUjnetto 

JiMikifUown 

Jcrmyu 


2,612 
0,851 
3,155 
5,154 
11,084 
11,454 
12,845 
7,480 
2,670 
6,252 
5,991 
3,100 
4,583 
2,549 
7,517 

2,ft54 
9,331 
8,174 
4,046 


3,326 
3,304 
12,623 
17,615 
15,727 
7,487 
5,046 
3,548 

28,523 
5,615 
3,330 
2,596 
8,407 


2,.'>87 
3,902 
3,501 
2,916 
3,192 
66,52.5 
5,830 

3,537 

10,190 

4,8o0 

'  -^49 

18 

67 

97 
27 
04 
t30 
01 
96 
40 
112 
09 
i74 
157 
•% 
1)7 
34 
13 
145 
«l 
49 

TJ 
68 
58 


W.  W.  Eiaenhart. 
0«orge  E.  Zerfbm. 
Sarah  Bdwams. 
Jno.  £.  Qildea. 
H.  R.  Vandershce. 
Wm.  C.  Sampson. 
Stanley  P.  A«he. 
A.  M.  Weaver. 
Wm.  Shetlock. 

C.  E.  Hilbora 
C'harles  Nafrle. 
L.  G.  Soper. 

J.  W.  Rutlierfwl. 
R.  A.  Shields. 

D.  N.  Dieffenbacher. 
Amos  Chamberlain. 
J.  ('.  Bryson. 

P.  M.  Bn>nnan. 
T.  M.  Gillani. 
C.  B.  Hanyen,  Jr. 


A.  B.  Mqyor. 
Carmon  Ross. 
T.  T.  Allen, 
C.  F.  noban. 
C.  H.  Wolford. 
F.  J.  Regan. 
J.  M.  Ubler. 
P.  H.  McCabe. 

Robert  E.  Laramy. 
H.  L.  Koons. 
Charles  A.  Goss. 
Frank  H.  Remaley. 
James  O.  Herman. 


E.  U.  Aumillcr. 
Charles  F.  Becker. 
How  ard  C.  Snyder. 
R.  W.  C  lawgos. 
Guy  K.  Bard. 

I.  B.  Bush. 
£.  S.  Rice. 

Elizabeth  Dougher. 

Port  Eckles. 
W.  W.  Invia 
Elmer  Jones. 
W.  R.  Trautman. 

C.  E.  (  arter. 

F.  A.  Barkley. 
N.  P  Luckenbill. 
R.  R.  Merria 

R.  H.  Biter. 
Helen  L.  C  ope. 
Joseph  O.  Boyle. 
H.  E.  Anderson. 
John  S.  Hart. 
Thos.  S.  March. 
O.  B.  Gorberich. 
H.  M.  B.  Lohn. 

A.  J.  En;:li^li. 
Frederic  k  E .  Dow  nes. 

D.  A.  llarman. 
H.  J.  Barrett. 
Landis  Tangor. 
Russell  T.  Davies. 

E.  R.  Barclay. 
Harry  V.  Herlinger. 
Samuel  Fausold. 

E.  W.  Long. 

B.  A.  Kline. 
WlUlam  M.  Uehler. 


Jersey  Shore. 

Johnsonburg 

Johnstown  •••••. . 

Juniata. 

Kane 

Kingston 

Kittanning 

Knoxville 

Lancaster 

Lansdale 

Lansdowne 

Lansford 

LarksvllleCP.O., 

Wilkes-Barre). 

Latrobe 

Lebanon 

Leechburg 

I/ehighton 

Le^isburg 

liewistown 

Lockhaven 

Luzerne 

Lykens. 

^lcAdoo 

McDonald 

McKeesport 

McKecs  R  ocks 

MahanorC'ity 
Mauch  (;hunk, 

Mayfield 

Mc'ad\-ille 

Mechanicsburg. .  .f 

Media 

Mcyersdale. 
Middlctown 

Mill  vale 

Mill  on 

Minf-sMillsiP.O., 

\\  ilk«'s-Barro). 

Mincrsvilie 

Moniica 

MoTifssen 

Monongahela.... 

Moaslc 

Mount  Carmel... 
Mount  Oliver.... 
Moimt  Pleasant. 

Mount  Union 

Mimhall 

Nanticoke 

Nazareth 

New  Brighton... 

New  Clastic 

New  Kensington. 
Norriitown... 
Northampton. 
North  Braddock.. 
North  East 
Northumberland . 
Oakmont. . . 
Oil  City.... 
Old  Forge.. 
Olyphant... 
rarkesburg. 
rariiassus.. 
Parsons.... 

Pattern 

Pen  Ari 
Perl 


Philadelphia. 
PhllU^sburg.- 
Phoeniwille.. 

Pitcjilm 

Pittsburgh... 
Pittbton 


5,381 
4,334 

55,482 
5,285 
6,626 
6,449 
4,311 
6,651 

47,227 
3,551 
4,066 
8,323 
9,288 

8,777 
19,240 
3,624 
5,316 
3,081 
8,166 
7,772 
5,426 
2,943 
3,380 
2,5-13 
42,694 
14,702 
15,936 
3,952 
3,662 
12, 7S0 
4,469 
3, 562 
3,741 
5,374 
7,861 
7,460 
3,159 

7,240 
3,376 

11,775 
7,598 
3,964 

17,532 
4,241 
6,812 
8,338 
5,185 

18,877 
3,978 
8,329 

36,280 
7,707 

27,875 
8,729 

11,824 
2,672 
3,517 
3,436 

15. 657 

11,324 
8,505 
2,522 
2,578 
4,338 
3,907 
3,9ii7 
2,779 

,549,008 
3,5h6 
10, 743 
4,'975 
633,905 
16,267 


J.  G.  Dundore. 
8.  M.  Robb. 
H.  J.  Stockton. 
M.  B.  Wineland. 
H.  O.  Dletrich- 
J.  Richmond  MerkeL 
IraM.  Gast. 

A.  R.  Gilbert. 
H.  B.  Work. 

J.  Walter  Oapp. 
Walter  L.  PWllps. 
Elmer  E.  Kimts. 
M.  L.  McCann. 

R.  M.  Steele. 
E.  M.  Balsboogh. 
S.  M.  Neagley. 

B.  M.  Shull. 
H.  S.  Bourne. 

W.  A.  Hutchhisoo. 
Clement  W.  Hunt, 
Theron  G.  Osborne. 

C.  H.  Auman. 
A.  T.  O'DooneU. 
N. «.  Parke. 
Jos.  B.  Rlohey. 
T.  K.  Johnston. 
H.  A.  O'Day. 

E.  P.  Heckert. 
A.  L.  McCarthy. 
Edw.  Sargent. 
Ralph  Jacoby. 
William  C.  Joslin. 
W.  U.  Kretchman. 
H.  J.  Wi'key. 
C.  C.  WilUamson. 

John  J.  Gallagher. 

Chas.E.Roudabush. 
Geo.  L.  Hayes, 
H.  v..  Cress. 
Ren  wick  G.  Dean. 
Irvin  D.  Rittor. 
Wilbur  M.  Yeingst. 
Minnie  Ubinger. 
H.  H.  De  Long. 
W.P.  Harley. 
Charles  R.  Stone. 
A.  P.  Diilendafer. 
FredcricJc  A.  Marcfcs. 
S.  W.  Lyons. 
George  A.  Dickson. 
Berlin  F^mpfidd. 
Allen  S.  MarUu. 
WilUam  D.  Landis. 
H.  H.  Means. 
W.  J.  McQoiston. 
Myron  Geddes. 
W.  Lee  Glim  ore. 
James  J.  Palmer. 
Frank  R.  C^yne. 
M.  W.  Cummings. 
L.  R.  Coll. 
R.  S.  PenQeld. 


E.  A.  Evans. 
William  Bosserman. 
Herbert  F.  Ajiiold. 
Lewis     H.     Wagen- 

hoist. 
John  P.  Garber. 
J.  S.  F.  Ruthraufl. 
Isaac  Doughtan. 

C.  G.  Pierce. 
Wm.  M.  Davidson. 

D.  J,  Cray. 
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aty. 

PoiMila- 
tfon, 

oeoBUsof 
1910. 

Superintendent  or  su- 
pervising principal. 

City. 

PopfQla- 
tion, 

oensuaof 
1910. 

Superintendent  or  su- 
pervising prindpia. 

PBNiraTLVANlA— 

continued. 

Plvmonth 

^*ortace 

Hirt  Carbon 

I'oilsto.m 

Potisvillc 

16,996 
2,954 
2,678 
15,599 
20,236 
9»058 
3,801 
6,042 

96,071 
4,621 
3,189 
5,408 
5,903 
3,073 
5,640 

6,455 

6,346 
6,426 
4,747 
5,456 
129,867 
4,479 
19,5<« 
15,270 
8,153 
3,634 
26,774 
3,457 
2,512 
4,454 
2,612 
8,948 

4,692 
3,734 

3,700 
2,880 

14,246 
4,379 
4,209 

13,770 
3,478 
7,381 
5,396 

9,462 
7,414 
9,060 

6,133 
8,538 
4,2S1 
4,996 
7,176 
3,684 

13,344 
7,314 
2,849 

11,0^0 

18,778 
7,199 
8,646 
2,501 
3.183 

11,767 
3,009 

J,880 
6,848 

8.  L.  Smith. 
C.  F.  Helt. 
Ira  A.  Goss. 
W.  W.  Rupert. 
G.  H.  Weiss. 
Frank  S.  Jaokaoo. 
Carl  G.  Leech. 

C.  L.  Wilson. 

Charles  S.  Fooe. 
Geo.  A.  Mincemoyer. 
G.  C.  Moose. 
W.'M.  Peirce. 
S.  R.  Grimm. 
J.  A.  Uhland. 

Thomas  G.  Jones. 

J.  J.  Lynch. 
L.  Edwin  De  Laney. 
T.  A.  Hoover. 
J.  N.  Wangaman. 
Samuel  E.  Weber. 
George  E.Mark. 
Joseph  Uowcrth. 
W.  D.  Gamble. 
John  J.  Donovan. 
Wm.  M.  Johnston. 
J.  W.  Cooper. 

P.  S.  Caufield. 
J.  W.  Snyder. 
F.  F.  FoftE. 

D.  D.  Watkins. 

W.  C.  Crawford. 
A.  B.  Elder. 

T.  J.  Sullivan. 
W.  E.  De  Turck. 
L.  E.  McGinnes. 
Robert  Brown,  Jr. 
TT.  D.  LevenKood. 
Walter  A.  iJeesey. 
A.  A.  Killian. 
C.  C.  Kebo. 
Joseph  H.  Finn. 

J.  F.  Derr. 
A.  D.  Fud^Iev. 
WllUam    S.    Robin- 
1    son. 

John  J.  OTTara. 
Henry  Pease. 

E.  A.  Quaolvpnbuah. 
W.  A.  RodBers. 

F.  M.  Haiston. 
M.  J.  Blanden. 
J.  H.  Alleman. 
Chas.  H.  Gmo. 
U.  (J.  Palmer. 
R.  T.  Adams. 
J.  C.  Stier^. 

J.  Clair  McCullough. 
R.  M.  Archibald. 
H.  Arthur  Fox. 
R.  L.  Butler. 
Addison  L.  Jones. 
F.  L.  Rose. 

F.  H.  Painter. 
L.  P.  Bierly. 

PENNSTLVAmA— 

continued. 

Wllkes-Barre 

Wilkinsburg 

WilUamsport 

Williamstown.... 

Wilmerding 

Windber 

67,106 
18,924 
31,860 
2,904 
6,133 
•    8,013 
5,280 
3,010 
44,750 

234,400 

8,566 
7,878 

22,754 
5,848 
21,107 

10,107 

3,420 
15,808 
5,935 

9,825 

27,149 
4,M8 
5,407 
2,699 

51,622 
2,681 

224,326 
3,493 
2,739 
5,176 
4,032 
6,5S5 

26,629 
8.696 
(') 

88,125 

4,459 
3,911 
9,654 
2,646 
3,569 

58,833 
2,873 
4,754 
3,372 

26,319 
3,7S9 
2,983 
7,057 
4,767 
5,530 

15,741 
6,614 
4,818 
3,844 
5,028 
6906 

H.  H.  Zeiser. 
James  L.  AlUson. 
F.  W.  Robbins. 
Tra  C.  Mummert, 
Chas.  W.  Shaffer. 

W  W   Tj&nts 

Tunxsoiawney... 

C^aakGnown 

Winton 

J.  J.  Judge. 
John  E.  Pratt. 
A,  Wanner. 

Rankin    (P.    0. 
Braddock). 

Wyoming 

York 

Reading 

PHILIPPINB 
I8LANM. 

Mafiila. 

Keiiovo 

ReynoJOsvlUe 

Rochester 

Jas.  F.  Scouller. 

Royersford 

fit.  Clair  (T.  0. 

Moimt  Oliver). 
St.  Clair  (Schuyl- 

Un  County). 
St.  Marys...  .. 

RHODB  ISLAND.! 

Bristol 

T.  H.  De  Coudres 

Burrlllvillc(P.O. 

Harrisville). 

Central  Falls 

Coventry 

Cranston  (P.  0. 

Providence). 
Cumberland    (P. 

0.  Manville). 
East  Greenwich.. 
East  Providence.. 
Johnston  (P.  0. 

Providence). 
Lincoln    ( P.    O. 

Central  Falls). 
Newport 

Joseph  C.  Sweeney. 

Sayre^ 

Robert  K.  Bennett 

BchuymilHaveD. 
Scottdale 

Henry  M.  Walradt. 
John  K .  Fenner 

Scrantfm,..,, 

Sewickley 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

George  W.  Morris. 

IrvingC.  Phillips. 
J.  R.D.  Oldham. 
George  F.  Weston. 

John  L.  Smith. 

Herbert  W.  Lull. 

Sharp<burg 

8harps\fllo 

Shenandoah 

Shlpp«n«biirff 

SiherCj-eek 

Slatingtoo 

8otiier><^ 

North  Kingston.. 
North  l*rovldcnce 
North  Smithfield 

(P.   0.    Woon- 

socket). 

PawtucVet 

Portsmouth 

lYovidence 

Scituate 

John  P.  Fogwell. 

Soutlv     Browns- 

vUle. 

SouUi  Fork 

South    WlUiams- 

port. 
fipan'fler 

August  Bcrau. 
Edgar  F.  Hamlin. 

Frank  0.  Draper, 
Isabella  G.  Chose. 

SpriJJKCily 

Stmltrm 

Isaac  0.  Winslow. 
I.  C.  Phillips. 

Stfoiidsburg ! 

Summit  irm 

8anl)ury 

SmItUtield 

South  Kingston.. 

Tiverton 

Warren 

ClovisW.MitcheU. 
William  A.Brady. 
Grace  M.  Covue. 

Su5(]  uenani)  a . 

Leroy  G.  Staple,^. 
William  F.  Miner. 

Swli>>.\ttlf 

Warwick 

Swo^or^vllle   (P. 
O.WiUMS-Barre) 
Tamaqua 

Westerly 

West  Warwick... 
Woonsocket 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

Abbeville 

Willard  H.  Bacon. 
John  F.  Doering. 
Wendell  A.  Mowry 

Tan'tttuin 

Taylor 

Thforrp. , ,   .,,. . 

D.  R.  Riser. 

TttiLs\iUe 

Aiken 

W.  Jay  McGarlty. 
E.  C.  McCants. 

Tov*aiK!a. 

An<lerson    

Turtle  Creek 

Tyrone 

BcnnoitsviUe 

Camden 

K.  D.  Sonn. 

J.  G.  Richards,  jr. 

rnionClty 

Uninntown ,. 

Charleston •.. 

Cheraw 

A.  B.  Rhett. 
S.  A.  Merchant. 

Vaiidergrlft 

Chester 

W.  H.  McNiiiry. 

Vefona 

Clinton 

A.C.Daniel. 

Warren 

Columbia 

W.  U.  Hand. 

Wa  himcton 

Wa  vrio^  boro 

Darlington 

Easley 

J.  C.  Daniel. 
Geo.  W.  Copgin. 

WaVnesburg 

Florence 

W.  L.  Brooker. 

Weatheriy 

WeJUboro 

Wet  Chester 

Wc-t  Homestead 
1  P.   O.   Horn*- 

GalTney 

J.  H.  WItherspoon. 

Geortii  town 

Grc€u\ille 

Greenwood 

Laurens 

Wm.  C.  Byuum. 
J  L  Mann. 
W.  W.  Nickels. 
Joseph  T.  Bpcara. 
T.  C.  EasterUng. 

^tc«4). 

Marion 

Wa  t  NewtOQ 

We&tPtttoton.... 

Newberry 

Orangolmrg 

0.  B.  Coimon. 
A.  J.  ThackstoQ. 

t  For  other  Bhode  Island  superintendents  tee  p.  66. 


t  Part  of  Warwick  In  1910. 
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City. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— 

continued. 


Rock  Hill.... 
Spartanburg., 

Sumter 

Union 


HOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Abc.dcen 

Brookings.., 
Dead  wood.., 

Huron , 

Lead , 

Madison 

Mitchell 

Piene 

Rapid  City. 

Red  Held 

Sioux  Falls. 
Watertown. 
Yankton  — 


Bristol 

Chattanooga. . 
Clarksvillc-... 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Covineton.... 
l-ycr>burg — 
F;ivfttcville. . 

Iranklin 

Harriraan. ... 
Humboldt — 

Jnckson 

Johnson  City - 

Knnwille 

UifoUottc 

Ivobonon 

Lenoir  City... 

Mtmphls 

Morristown... 
Miirfrresboro. 

Na-^liville 

I  ari^. 

Pula-skl 

ll<Hkwood... 
Hhelbyviile... 
Tiillahoma. .. 
I'nion  City... 


Popula- 
tion, 
census  of 
1910. 


Superintendent  or  su- 
pervising principal. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

AmarlUo.... 

AiLstin 

Ballimrer.... 
BtivClty.... 
lUuumont... 

IkTville 

r.rlton 

}Mz  sprmg.. 

Uooham 

Bowie 

Brudv 

lUcnnam.... 
Brownsville . 
Brownwood . 

BrA-an 

Calvert 

Cameron.... 
Children  — 

Cleburne 

CdemAn 

Comtndie... 
Cciiuiieroe..a 


7,216 
17,517 
8,109 
5,623 


10, 7W 
2,971 
3,653 
6,791 
8,392 
3, 137 
6,515 
3,656 
3,854 
3,060 

14,094 
7,010 
3,787 


7,184 
44,604  ; 
8,548  I 
5,  .519  I 
5,7^  , 
2.990  , 
4,149  ! 
3,439 
2,9-24  , 
3,061 
3,1*6 
15.779 
8..T02 
36,316 
2.M6 
3, 6.".0 
3.372 
131 ,  10.> 
4,0()7 
4,679 

lio,:w  , 

2,9-28 
3,660 
2,869 
3,049 
4,387 


9.204 
9.957 

29,860 
3,  536 
3,156 

20,«V40 
3, 26? 
4,1<V1 
4,102 
4,844 
2,874 
2,669 
4,718 

10,517 
e,V67 
4,132 
2,579 
3,263 
3.818 

10,364 
3,046 
2,756 
2,818 


R.  C.  Burts. 
Frank  Evans. 
S.  H.  Edmunds. 
Davis  Jeffries. 


Jos.  T.  Glenn. 
8.  E.  Hargls. 
H.  Nienhuis. 
Bruce  Francis. 
F.  A.  Henderson. 
June  Erary. 
J.  C.  Llndrey. 
R.  E.  Rawlin.s. 
Robert  B.  Irons. 
Carl  M.  Bair. 
A.  A.  McDonald. 
T.  A.  Harmon. 
Claude  W.  Street. 


Ralph  B.  Rubins. 

C.  H.  Winder. 

A.  J.  Smith. 

D.  C.  Arnold. 
R.  L.  Harris. 

B.  O.  r.ugpan. 
Walter  M.Campbell, 
fico.  C.  Simmons. 
R.  V.  Kennedy. 

1  udley  S.  Tanner. 
H.H.  Ellis. 
Charles  E.  Dryden. 
T\  M.  Andrews. 
W.  E.  MUler. 
P.  W.  Kerr. 
W.  L.  Harrw. 
J.  H.  Jrtrvi<. 
Whart<»n  S.  Jones. 

C.  C.  Sherrod. 
J.C.  MiKbcll. 
H.  C.  WoW»r. 
M.  M.  PbilUps- 
F.  E.  Ranck. 

N.  A.  i^toadman. 
R.  T.  Allvn. 
T.J.  I  otson. 
A.  C.  Nute. 


R.  P.  Oreen. 
M.  H.  Puncun. 

A.  N.  MrCallum. 
J.  M.  Skinner. 
I).  U.  Hii'tK^lts. 
H.  F.  Tnplrlt. 
W.  E.  Madderra. 
L.  H.  Hiiblmrd. 
M.  U.  Brasher. 
H.  D.  Fillers. 

T.  P.  Walker. 
W.  L.  HuKhe,^. 
Joseph  C.  Tucker. 
LUkio  M.  Barbour. 
J.  W.  Pace. 
yf.  C.  l4iww)n. 
H.  F.  Saimders. 
J.  E.  Walts. 

B.  M.  Harnvon. 
Emmet  t  Brown. 

C.  H.  Huffofd. 
R.  F.  Hctlloway. 
A.  L.  I'ay. 


City. 


TEXAS— contd. 

Corpus  Christ i..., 

Corsicana 

Crockett , 

Cuero , 

Palhart , 

Pallas , 

i  Penison , 

Denton 

Publin , 

Eaple  Pa^ , 

El  Paso 

I  EnnU 

Fort  Worth 

Gainesville 

Galveston 

Georgetown 

Gonzales 

(Jrcenville 

Millslwo 

Houston 

I  Houston  Heights 

Jacks:>nvill« 

Jefferson 

Laredo 

I^ockliart 

lx)ngview 

!  Lufkin 

McKinney 

Marhn 

Marshall 

Marl 

Mexia 

Mineral  Wells... 

Mount  Pleasant. . 

Na^ogtloches 

Navas:)ta 

Nev  Braunfe's. . 

Orange 

Palt»j»tine 

Pans 

Plainview 

Port  Arthur 

Quanah 

S-m  Ang^lo 

San  Anlonjo 

San  Mar.  OS 

S«'guin 

Sherman 

Smithvllle 

Snyder 

Stamford 

Si»»phen\ine 

Sulphur  Sprmgs. 

Sw*»ot  water 

Taylor 

Tcague 

Temple 

Tprrell 

Terurkana 

Tylor 

C\alde 

VVrnon...' 

j  V'ictona 

I  Wax> 

Waxaha^hie 

Weal  her  ford , 

Wichita  Falls 

Yoakum 


Popula- 

tiiDn, 
census  of 

1910. 


Superintendent  or  sii> 
pervislng  principaL 


ITTAB. 

American  Fork. 

Bineham 

Bngham 

EureU 

Lehl 

Logan 


8,222 
9,749  I 
3,947 
3,109 
2,580 

92,104 

13.632 
4,732  , 
2,651  . 
3,  .536  I 

39,279  , 
5.669  1 

73,312  I 
7.624  ' 

36,981  I 
3,096  ; 
3, 139 

8,^50 

6.115  , 
78, J  00  , 

6,984 
2,875 
2,515 

14,855 
2.945  I 
5,155  ' 
2,749  ' 
4.714  ' 
3,878  I 

11,452  , 
2,939 
2.694  I 
3,950  , 
3.137  I 
3,369  I 
3,284  I 
3. 16.5  , 
5.527  I 

10. 182  ; 

11.269  I 
2,829 
7,663  I 
3.127 

10,321  I 

96,614  1 
4,071  I 

3.116  i 
12.412  I 

3,167  I 
2,514  I 
3,902  ' 
2.561  I 
5,151  I 
.  4,176  ' 
5.314  I 
3,2H8 
10,993  I 

7,a-i0  1 

9,790  I 
10,400 
3,998  , 
8. 19i*»  ' 
3.673  ; 
26,425 
6,205 
6,074 
8.200 
4,657 


2.797 
2,8K1 
3,685 
3,416 
2,9(H 
7,523 


W.  D.  Notley. 
J.  E.  Blair. 
Donald  McPonftld. 

A.  8.  Bush. 
J.  A.  Webb. 
J.  F.  KimbAlL 
Frank  B.  Hugbos. 
J.  W.  Beaty. 

S.  L.  Wdfe. 
O.  B.  M.  Snyder. 
R.J.Tighe. 
J.  r\  Cochlim. 
M.H.Moore. 
O.  E.  Penis. 
John  W.  Hopkins. 
M.  A.  Cannon. 
K.  A,  Jones. 
L.C.  Gee. 
W.  T.  Lonand. 
P.  W.  Horn. 
S.  P.  Wa-lrip. 

B.  M.  GramW 
A.  K.  Day. 

L.  J.  Christen. 
T.  A.  Fisher. 
8.  J.  Blo?h«.r. 
LA.  C^oston. 
J.  S.  CwUsle. 
A.C.  Ferguson. 
J.  P.  OU.sg.)W. 
J.  O.  Toland. 
Frederick  B.  EUloU. 
E.O.  McNew. 

A.  V.  Peterson. 
R.  F.  Daeis. 

J.  T.  DeWa.    ^ 

B.  Huletramp. 
E.  B.  Stover. 
Luther  B.  Gill. 
J.  O.  Woolen. 
U.  P.  Webb. 
G.M.Sims. 

J.  W.  O'Banion. 
Felix  K.  Smith. 
Charles  8  Meek. 

E.  M.  Day. 

R.  E.  L.  Adams. 
J.C.  Pyle. 
L.  W.  Land. 
S.  L.  Rieres 
J.  W.  Teasley. 
Henry  Sims 

F.  V.  Gammon, 
D.  A.  Clark. 

J.  K.  Watt5. 
J.  D.  Bramlette. 
W.W.Clement. 
S.  M.  N.  Mam. 
(tea  H.  Cariieciter. 
T.  U.  SlMJlby. 

A.  W.  Rvsas, 
B  F.  Sisk. 
V.  L.  Griflln. 

B.  B.  Cobb. 

G.  B.  Wmn. 
T.  W.  Stanley. 
I^  Clark 

J.  U.  Burnett. 


James  H.  Walker. 
Lars  W.  Nielsen. 
C.  H.  Skidmore. 
I.  L.  WlUiamsoo. 
A.  F,  Yates. 
Henry  Petersoii. 
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Murray 

.  eplii 

•  g'l'^n 

1  aric  City 

'  -.no 

•  »  htield 

•  t  I^keClty.... 

.  paulsh  Fork 

.  :>r>ngviil6 

l»»Hie 

VERMONT.* 
BWT© 

Barton 

Bellows  Falls..... 

Bennington 

Brandon 

Brattleboro 

Burlington 

Wlnooskl 

Dwby 

fciNOX 

Fair  Haven. 

Ilardwick 

Hartford 

Lvndon 

MJddtebury 

Montpclier 

MaTfatown  ( P.  O. 

MorrisvlUe). 

Newport 

Northfield 

I*oaltney 

Troctor 

Randolph 

liJchford 

Rockinsham(r.O, 

HoIIow!!  Fulls). 

Rutland 

Bl.  An.aiis 

bt.  Jobn.shury 

Bprlnefield 

Kwanton 

WaterbuTV 

West  Rutland.... 

Woodstock 

VIRGINU. 

Alexandria 

BeJ/ord 

Bi];Ston«Uap.... 

Bristol 

Bucna  Vista 

(harlot  icsvUle.... 

<^1ifton  Forge 

Coi^^ington 

Danvfilo 

F<irmvi]l« 

Fre^lerlcksburg... 

Hampton 

Harrisonburg 

Lexln{?ton 

Lvnc'il  urg 

*farion 

Martinsville 

Newport  News... 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth 

Pulaski 


4,057 
2,759 

25,580 
3,439 
8,925 
2,559  I 

92,777 
3,464\, 
3,336/. 
2,753 


r.  E.  Gaufln. 
Ray  Stewart. 
Henry  C.  Johnson. 
James  L.  Keams. 
L.  E.  Eegertsen. 
Jos.  A.  Anderson. 
Ernest  A.  Smith. 

J.  Preston  Creer. 

J.  U.  Hicks. 


10,734  Carroll  H.  White. 

3,346  r.  L.  Erwin. 

4,883  (See  Rockingham.) 

8,698  A.  W.Varney. 

2,712  M.  A.  Sturtevant. 

7,541  I  Florence    M.    Well- 

I     man. 

20,468  1  Merritt   D.  Chitten- 
den. 


4,520 
3,629 
2,714 
3.0i>5 
3,201 
4.179 
3,204 
2.84H 
7,Sf.6 
2,652 

3,684 
3.220 
3,W4 
2. 871 
3,  lUl 
2,907 
6,207 

13,546 
6,3S1 
8.008 

4,784 
3.628 


'  «corpe  R.  Stackpole. 
t  E.  A.  Hamiltcn. 
'  Minnie  E.  Hays. 

W.  H.  Hosmer. 

C.  L.  Cowles. 

Nelson  J.  Whltehill. 

M.  E.  Daniels. 

.Vrtbur  W.  Eddy. 

S.  ('.  Hutebiuson. 
,  Carlton  D.  Howe. 


E.  A.  Hamilton. 
J.  Allen  Htmter. 
W.  H.  Hosmer. 
W.  A.  Bccbe. 
(•eorge  W.  T'atterson. 
Edwin  F.  (Jreene. 
W.  C.  McCiinnis. 

David  B.  Locke. 
(Jporpc  8.  Wright. 
Walter  H.  Young. 
Horliort  D.  Casoy. 
Homer  E.  Hunt' 
Martin  W.  Chaffee. 
Philip    R.    Leaven. 

worth. 
Everett  V.  Perkins. 


W.  H.  Swrenoy. 
C.  M.  A»)bot.  • 

Owen  R.  Easlov.     • 
F.  B.  Fit  z Patrick. 
J.  P.  Md'luer. 
James  (i.  Johnson. 
R.  C.  Bowton. 

J."    

F 

P 

E 

J. 

H 

H  11. 

E 

B 

Vi 

D 

R 

Fi 

H.  A.  Hunt. 

E.  L.  Darst. 


Radford. 


Richmond 

Roanoke 

Salem 

South  Boston.. 

!  Staunton 

Suffolk 

Williamsburg.. 

Winchester 

WythevUle.... 


WA.SHINGTON. 


Aberdeen 

Anacortcs 

Belliagham 

Bremerton 

Central  ia 

Cheh.'^ll3 

Cle  Elum 

,  Colfax 

'  ElIcnsLurg 

Everett 

HUlyard 

Hoquiam 

Olympia 

Port  Townscnd. 

Pullman 

Puyallup 

Renton 

Roslvn 

Seattle 

Snohomish 

South  Bond 

Spokane. 

Tacoma 

V^ancouver 

Walla  Walla.... 

Wenatchec 

Yakima 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Bcnwood 

Blufflold 

Charleston 

(harks  Town.. 

Chester 

Clarksburg 

I  Davis 

Elkins 

Fairmont 

I  Gralton 

I  Hinton 

Huntington... 

I  Kevsrr 

!  McMechen ! 

Maiminf^ton I 

Martin.shurg 

Morgautown 

Moundsville 

Parkersburg 

Princeton 

Richwocd 

Sistersville 

Wellsburg ' 

Wljct-llng I 

Williamson I 


WISCONSIN. 


Antigo 

Appieton 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

I  Beaver  Dam.. 


4,202 
127,628 

34.874 
3,840 
3,516 

10,604 
7,008 
2,714 
5,864 
3,054 


13.660 
4,168 

24,298 
2.993 
7,311 
4.507 
2, 749 
2,783 
4,209 

24,814 
3,276 
8.171 
6,996 
4,181 
2,602 
4,544 
2,740 
3.126 
237,194 
3,244 
3,023 
104,402 

83,743 
9,300 

19,364 
4,050 

14,082 


4,976 
11,188 
22,996 
2.662 
3,184 
9,201 
2,615 
5,260 
9,711 
7,563 
3.6.56 
31,161 
3,705 
2,921 
2.672 
10,698 
9,150 
8,918 
17,842 
3,027 
3.061 
2,684 
4,189 
41,041 
3,561 


J.  P.  Whitt. 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler. 
D.  E.  McQuilkln. 
R.  E.  Cook. 
H.  J.  Watkins. 
J.  P.  Neff. 
Jos.  L.  Bell. 
H.  W.  Vaden. 
Lejilic  D.  Klkie. 
J.  A.  C.  Hurt. 


Geo.  B.  Miller. 
W.  A.  Jennings. 
Elmer  L.  Cave. 
V.  D.  Goss. 
Edgar  Reed. 
R.  E.  Cook, 
(i.  J.  Wilson. 
J.  O.  Mattoon. 
Linden  McCXillongh. 
A.  C.  Robert.s. 
Thomas  Cahiil. 
F.  E.  Schmirltke. 
Chauncey  E.  lioach. 
H.  R.  Tavlor. 
J.  W.  Graham. 

E.  B.  Walker. 

F.  S.  Salisbury. 
W.  G.  Whitflold. 
Frank  B.  Cooper. 
C.  W.  Hodge. 
Jos.  R.  McOrdle. 
Orville  C.  Pratt. 
Wm.  F.  Geiger. 
C.  W.  Shumway. 
W.  M>  Kern. 

Guy  W.  Bohannaa 
A.  C.  Davis. 


Floyd  Hanlfan. 

Edwin  C.  Wade. 
I  Geo.  8.  Laidloy. 

Wright  Dennv. 

Elmer  E.  Oiaaker. 

J.  A.  Jackson. 
!  C.  F.  Lee. 
I  W.  W.  Trent. 

OtI.s  G.  Wilson. 
I  L.  W.  Bums. 

H.  F.  GrIfTev. 
I  C.  L.  Wright. 
'  J.  C.  Sanders. 
I  Flovd  Hanlfan. 
'  David  A.  Ward. 

Wra.  C.  Morton. 

R.  C.  Smith. 
1  H.  V.  Merrick. 
'  H.  E.  0<igers. 
1  J.  N.  Hoyiuan. 
I  A.  \'\  FhVoyer. 
I  W.  W.  Strain. 

W.  N.  Beet  ham. 

C.  E.  Githens. 

A.  C.  Davis, 


,196     Ernest  Her. 
16,773     Carrie  E.  Morgan. 
11,594  I  V.  T.  Thaver. 

6,:?24  '  A.  C.  Kingsford. 

6, 758  I  George  R.  Ray. 


t  For  other  Vermont  superintcndentS|  see  pp.  69-70. 
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City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1910. 

Superintendent  or  su- 
pervising principal. 

caty. 

Popal»- 

UonT, 
census  of 
1910. 

Superintandent  or  so* 
per  vising  prlneipaL 

WISCONSIN— oon. 
Beloil 

15,125 
4,636 
3,212 
8,893 
2,523 
3,691 
4,477 

18,310 

F.  E.  Converse. 
P.  Stanley  Powlet. 
Fred.  L.  Witter. 
Geo.  O.  Banting. 
John  Dixon. 
Jesse  F.  Cory. 
A.  L.  Simon. 
W.  A    f 'lark- 

WI8C0NSIN— con. 

Prairie  du  Chlen.. 
Racine 

3,14« 

38,002 
2,015 
6,637 
3968 
2,652 
3,rJ9 
2,923 

26,398 
6,092 
3,973 
2,675 
8,962 
4,761 
4,262 

40,384 
3,419 
2,907 
4,850 
3,830 
8,829 
8,740 
2,789 
3,362 

16,560 
3,346 
6,645 
3,224 

2,639 
11,320 
2,583 
8,237 
4,256 
5,778 
8,408 

^nrJioift*  Hifiitifninm, 

Berlin 

F.  M.  Longaaedkv. 

Burlington 

Chippewa  Falls... 

Columbus 

Cudahy 

Reedsburg 

Rhinelander 

Rice  Lake 

Richland  Center.. 
Ripon 

A.  B.  Olson. 
W.  P.  Colbom. 
Henry  J.  Steeps. 
John  P.  BaUantvM. 

Do  Pere     ..  . 

L.  P.  Goodridu 

Eau  Claire 

Shawano ......... 

Fred  G.  Bishop. 
W.  P.  Roseman. 

Edgerton 

2,5ia  ,  F.  6.  Holt. 

Sheboygan 

South  Mllwaukeou 
Sparta 

Fonddu  Lac 

Fort  Atkinson  .  . 

18,797 
3,877 
6,621 

25,236 
2,982 

J.  E.  Roberta. 
E.  H.  Miles. 
E.  G.  Doudna. 
A.  W.  Burton. 
Charles  H.  Karch. 

Fred  W.  Hein. 
Frank  C.  Bray. 
W.  I.  WtUte. 

Grand  Rapids.... 

Green  Bay 

Hartford 

Stanley 

Stevens  Point 

Stoughton 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Superior 

H.  C.  Snyder. 
C.  J.  Anderson. 

Hudson 

2,810     IraO.  Hubbard- 

R.  Soukup. 

Janesville 

13,894 
2,582 
4,717 

21,371 

30,417 
3,079 
25,531 
13,027 
14,610 
6,783 
6,081 
5,036 
8,689 
373,857 
2,925 
4,410 
5,734 
3,383 
3,054 
5,629 
33,062 
4,452 
3,094 
6,440 

}      3,792 

II.  H.  Faust. 
WiU  G.  Ballentine. 
Leo  G.  Sohussmann. 
M^.  Mary  D.  Brad- 
ford. 

B.  E.  McCormlck. 
J.  M.  Beclc. 

R.  B.  Dudgeon. 
P.  J.  Zimmers. 
0.  H.  Landgraf. 

D.  8.  Miller. 
0.  H.  PlendM. 

E.  W.  Walte. 
H.  W.  Klrcher. 
Milton  C.  Potter. 
W.  R.  Rood. 
Paul  F.  Neverman. 

C.  F.  Hedges. 
W.  S.  Ford. 
Fred  J.  Holt. 

E.  F.  Strong. 
M.  N.  Maclver. 

F.  V.  Powell. 
C.  A.  Rubado. 
C.  C.  Bishop. 

/Joseph  E.  Barber. 
\EarIWiosler. 

J.  0.  Moore. 

Jeflerson 

Tomah 

F.  M.  Bray. 
Harmon  F.  ScheU. 
Wm.  T.  Darltag. 

Kenosha. 

Tomahawk , 

Two  Rivers 

Washburn. 

Watcrtown 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

La  Crosse 

C.  E.  Hulten. 
Thomas  J.  Berto. 

Lake  Geneva 

Madison 

J.  R.  WUliaras. 
F.  G.  Schneller. 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Waupun...^.,-.., 

Lame  F.  Smith. 
Silas  B.  Tobcy. 
Philip  A.  Kofc. 
T.J.  Jones. 

Marshfield 

Mcnasha 

Wauwatosa. 

WestAUls 

Whitewater 

WYOMINO. 

Casper 

MrnomonJe 

Korrill 

C.  W.  Rittenburg. 

Milwaukep 

Mineral  Point 

Monroe 

George  Wilder. 

Noenah 

Cheypnne 

Ira  B.  Fee. 

New  I^ondon 

Oeonomowoc 

Evans  ton 

Laramie 

C.  C.  VoeUcr. 

C.  E.  Eddlebhitto. 

Oconto 

Rawlins 

Rock  Springs 

Sheridan  .TT. 

C.  L.  Martin. 

OsUcosh 

O.  F.  Munson. 

Platt^^ville 

J.  J.  Early. 

Plymouth 

J*ortage 

Port  Washington: 
District  No.  1. 
District  No.  4. 

XIV. — Assistant  and  Distbict  Superintbndbktb  of  Schools  in  Cities  op  Oveb 

26,000  Population. 

[Assistant  superintendents,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 


Assistant  superintendents 

Assistant   suporititendents 

City. 

and  name  or  number  of  the 

City. 

and  name  or  number  of  the 

district    or    division    over 

district    or    division    over 

which  they  have  charge. 

which  they  have  charge. 

Blrmingh8m,Ala... 

C.  B.Olenn 

San  Jose,  Cal 

Anne  Darling. 
Wm.  H.  SmUey. 

'\rf.l'ilo,Ala... 

C.  F.  Vigor. 
M.  C.  James. 

Denver,  Colo 

Brldijeport,  Conn. . . 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

E.E.Cortright. 

Los  .\jagelc-,Cal 

J.  B.  MonluT,  deputy. 

New  Britain, Conn. 

Ella  A.  Fallon. 

M.C.  Hettinger. 

New  Haven, Conn. 

J.  C.  Knowlton. 

Su5an  M.  Dorsey. 

C.C.Russell. 

Oakland,  Cal 

L.  B.  Avery. 
E.  Monisdox. 

J.  C.  McCarthy. 

W.lmington,Del... 

Bessie  De\ine. 

Srt'Tamento,  Cal...- 

Mrs.  M.R.O'NeU. 

Washington,  D.C.. 

Stephen  E.  Kram«r. 
R.  C.  Bruce. 

Sau  Francisco,  Cal.. 

R.  H.  Webster. 

Wm.  B.Howard. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chas.  S.  Cuher. 

Archibald  J.  Ckmd. 

Aus'usta,(Ja 

T.  U.  Garrett. 

Wm.  H.  l)e  Bell. 

Pa\annau,  '-a 

F.  II.  Pergu.son. 

Mary  Magner. 

Bloofflington,Ill... 

Mary  A.  Kromer. 
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(Aaiistant  saperjntendents,  unless  otberwiie  q>edfied.] 


Assistant  superintendents, 

Assistant  superintendents. 

City. 

and  name  or  number  ofthe 
district    or    division   tSver 

City. 

and  iliame  or  number  of  the 

distiict    or    division    over 

wMch  tbey  have  charge. 

which  they  have  charge. 

A.  ..i  a?o,  111 

Samuel  B.  Allison, 

W.  F.  Webster. 

Ernest  E.Cole. 

BLrabeth  Hull. 

William  M.  Roberts. 

FtoraK.  Pope. 

District  superintendents: 

3t.  Paul,^mn 

H.  \ .  Eustace. 

EUaC.  SuUivan,  District 

L.  L.  Evcrlv. 

No.  1. 

Jennie  R.  Faddi*^. 

Ruftis  M.  Hitch,  District 

Katherine  Hajnltoa. 

No.  2. 

Kansas  City.  Mo... 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

J  H.  Markloy. 

Charles  D.  Lowry,  Dis- 

Chas. F.  Alt. 

trict  No.  3. 

C.  G.  Rathmann. 

EUiabeth    W.    Murphy, 

W.  J.  8.  Bryan. 

District  No.  4. 

Geo.  Piatt  Knox. 

Henry  G.Clark,  District 

fSfi^iT."* 

No.  ft. 

Butte,  Mont 

John  n.  Stube,  District 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Belle  M.  Rvan. 

No.  6. 

Hobokcn,  N.J 

J.  F.  Brandt. 

Frederick  M.  Steon,  Dis- 

Jersey City,  N.  J.... 

E.A.Murphv 

trict  No.  7. 

Newark,  N.J 

J.WUmer  Kennedy. 

Minnie  R.  Cowen,   Dis- 

E. K.  Sexton. 

trict  No.  S. 

C.  I.  Shirley. 

District  No.  9. 

Passaic,  N.J 

West  IIoboken.N.J. 

Abbie  L.  Day. 

Martha  V.   Bishop,  Dis- 

Elliott J.  Tomlinson. 

trict  No.  10. 

Mount  Vemon,N.Y. 

Ida  E.  Roger. 
Mary  R.  Chamberlin. 

Pfiratnr.  m 

Katherlno  Hamilton. 

NewRocheIIe,N.Y. 

Elfin.  HI 

Jennie  E.  Tatcwell. 

1  New  York,  N.Y.... 

Associate  superinteii*  lents: 

E\anston,  Ul.: 

Andrew  W.  Ed>oii. 

District  No.  75.. 

Prances  C  Robertson. 

WUUam  McAndrt  w. 

DlMrictNo.Te.. 

B.  H.  Conine. 

Clarence  E.  Mehiuv 

JoHet,  III 

J.  F.  Skeel. 

Edward  B.  Shalk.A. 

Evan<>illc,  Ind 

Bell  Caffce. 

Gustave  StrauUeumiillei; 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

A.B.Hurrell. 

John  L.  Tildsley. 

Laura  Fra'.ee. 

Wm.  J.  O'Shea. 

Torre  Ilsute.  Ind. . 
Da'«nport,  Iowa... 

I.  M.  TUley. 

Rochester,  N.Y.... 

Alfred  P.  Fletcher. 

Abigail  0.  Sheriff. 

1 

Thos.  P.  O'Hem. 

I'v*  Moines, Iowa. . 

/.  W.  Studebaker. 

Yonkers,  N.Y 

L.  F.  HodRe. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa... 

R.  L.  Hamilton. 

Bertha  Smith. 

Ix).ii>wlle,  Ky 

District  sttperlnlendents: 

Chariotte,  N.C 

Alexander  (irabam. 

Ida  Rudolph. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

E.  D.  Robert.'!. 

Mi^s  M.  Somooin. 

1 

Marian  Curry. 

Oeveland,  Ohio.... 

R.  8.  Jones.* 

C.  K.  An'.'lev. 

A.  C.  Eldridge. 

B.  W.  Hartley. 

F.  E.  Qerk. 

New  Orleans, La... 

Ni^'hola*  Bauer. 

Catherine  T.  Bryca, 

Paul  U.  Habans. 

E.  A.  I'cter^on. 

Shreveport,  La..... 

A.JCakivcll. 

A.  W.  Castle. 

Portland,  Me 

Helen  M.  Robinson,  doxxty. 

Columbus.  Ohio.... 

C.  H.  Fullerton. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Charles  A.  A.  J.  Miller. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

H.  S.  Hutchins. 

Robert  W.  Flllott. 

Portland,  Oreg 

E.  H.  \Miitney. 

Rowland  Waith. 

Charles  A.  Kic©. 

Andrew  J.  Piotsch, 

'  Easton,  Pa 

A.  J.  La  Barre. 

Joseph  C.  Hands. 

,  Johnstown,  Pa 

Arthur  F.  Pa>iie.« 

John  A.  KerlT. 

1  Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Associate  superintendents: 
Georpe  Whetler. 

Boston,  Mass 

Mary  C.  Melljii. 

.».  E.  Burke. 

Oliver  P.  Comman, 

A.  L.  Rafter. 

Albert  H.  Raub. 

F.W.Ballou. 

Louis  Nusbaum. 

Canibadea,  Mass. . . 

C.M.Ilerhhy. 

Theo.  L.  MacDowell. 

:  MTfitt,  Ma'-s 

Abbie  A.  Smith. 

District  super inteD(ient.«: 

Fail  Klvcr,  Afass... 

Mary  A.  Macau. 

Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Dis- 

I.ohoke, M«s^ 

Jennie-K.  ScoUev. 

trict  No.  1. 

uv.rcnc^,  Maw.... 

Leila  M-  Lamprey. 

John     Christopher,     Dis- 

I ynn,  Mass 

WOmer  Kinnan. 

trict  No.  2. 

Nl'w  Bedford,  MassL 

Josephine  Stuart. 

William  W.  Browu,  Dis- 

Vewion, UtuiB 

Mabel  C.  Brag§. 
Bertha  MoC  onkey. 

trict  No.  3. 

^p^ingn«ld,  Mass  .. 

John   L.   Shroy,    District 

'N\'()rccster,  Mai4.... 

John  F  Gannon. 

No.  4. 

Alice  Loulsse  Harris. 

M.    C.    Cooper,    District 

Walter  8.  Young. 
DeRsalee  R.  Dudley 

No.  5. 

rattle  Creak. Mlob. 

Charles  H.  Brelsford,  Dis- 

Dotroit.  MJcfi 

Frank  Cody. 

trict  No.  fl. 

O.O.Frederxk. 

Armand  J.  Corson,   Dis- 

Chas. L.  Spahi. 

trict  No.  7. 

Grand  Ran*ds  ,MIch 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Mrs,  T.  Town^end. 

H.  \VTilte,  Di^Jrict  No.  8. 

O.  L.  McCufloch. 

8.  L.  Chew,  District  No.  9. 

^  Deputy  superintendent 


Awodate  suparintandant. 
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XIV.— Assistant  and  District  Superintendents  op  Schools  in  Cities  of  Over 
25,000  Population— Continued. 

[Assistant  8Ui>erintendeiits,  unless  otherwise  specified.) 


Assistant  superintendents, 

- 

Assistant  superintendents. 

aty. 

and  name  or  number  of  the 

City. 

and  name  or  number  of  the 

district    or    division    over 

district  or   diyision   over 

which  they  have  charge. 

which  they  have  charge. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Associate  suporint4»ndents: 

SaltUkeaty,Utah 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

G.  H.  Child. 

R.  M.  Sherrard,  East  End 

Lucy  L.  Davis. 
A.  H.  Hill. 

District. 

S.  8.  Baker,  South  Side 

J.  H.  Blnford. 

District. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Frank  E.  Willard. 

C.    H.    Garwood,    North 

T.  R.  Cole. 

Side  District. 

Almina  George. 

Reading,  Pa 

Amanda  E.  Stout. 

Tacoma,  Wash 

W.  Q.  Osbum. 

D.  E.  Croslev. 

Madison,  Wis 

Mary  A.  O'Keefe. 
A.  E.  Kagel. 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Kathcrinc  McHale. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 

I'rovidence,  R.  I... 

Wm.  H.  Eddy. 

Frank  Kroening. 

Clara  M.  Polk. 

Leo  Stem. 

Ella  L.  Sweeney. 

Sheboygan.  Wis.... 
Supenor,  Wis 

Addie  Libert. 

El  Pa*?©,  Tex 

R.  R.  Jones. 

Enid  Dolan. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex... 

E.  E.  Edwards. 

XV.— Business  Managers  in  Cities  of  Over  25,000  Population. 


City. 

Business  manager. 

City. 

Business  manager. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark... 

Richard  Hlnes,  jr.» 
D.  R.  Fones. 

Springfield.  Mass... 
Worcester,  Mass 

Fred  L.  Ward. 
Joseph  Beals. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . . . 
Oakland.  Cal 

W.  E.  Record. 

Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

James  diLsholm.* 

D.  W.  Pratt. 

Bay  City.  Mich.... 
Calumet.  Mich 

Frank  F.  Price. 

Pasadena,  Cal 

N.  Q.  Felker. 

Joseph  Roberts. 

Ban  Diego.  Cal 

S.  W.  Beldlng.1 

Detroit,  Mich 

Charles  A.  Gadd. 

Colorado    Springs, 

T.J.Fox.i 

Flint,  Mich 

H.  L.  Hills. 

Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Jackson,  Mich 

H.  N.  MorrilL 

Denver,  Colo 

Ilarry  V.  Kepner. 

J.  F.  Forward. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . 
New  Ilaven,  Conn . 

John  B.  Wvnkoop. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich . . 

H.  W.  Anderson. 

George  T.  Hewlett. 

lAnsing,Mich...... 

Sylva  H.  Hunter. 

Wilmington,  Del... 

Harry  J.  Guthrie.» 

Saginaw,  Mich.: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

L.  M.  Landnun. 

East  Side 

Wm.  C.  Klumpp. 

Bloomington,  Dl... 

Horatio  G.  Bent. 

West  Side 

Clias.  A.  Khuen. 

Chicago,  111 

Percy  B.  CofTm. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul.  Minn 

Geo.  F.  Womrath. 

Decatur,  111 

Arthur  Kinkade. 

Albert  WunderUck.t 

Evanston  (district 

Frances  C.  Robertson^ 

Kansas  City.  Mo... 

J.  B.  Jackson.* 

No.  75),  m. 
Peoria,  111 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

A.  L.  Loring. 

M.  X.  Chuse. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

/£.  M.  Brown.* 
\R.  M.  MilUgan.* 

Qulncy,  111 

C.  L.  Sears. 

Evansvillc,  Ind 

Arthur  L.  Fisher. 

Springfield,  Mo 

E.  J.  Hofifman.i 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

George  C.  Hitt. 
E.  I.  Kizcr. 

Butte,  Mont 

J.  Emory  Rheim. 

South  Bend,  Ind... 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

J.  G.  Ludlam.i 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . . 

J.G.CulUngs. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

W.  T.  Bourko.» 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Clinton,  Iowa 

J.  A.  Motejl.» 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

H.  H.  Young.» 

A.  H.  Paddock. 

Bayonne.  N.  J 

J.  D.  Boyd. 

Davenport ,  Iowa. . . 

J.  D.  MeCx)llister. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  F.  Bleakly^ 

Des  Moines.  Iowa.. 

A.  L.  Clinite. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.. 

W.  A.  Clapp. 
Thos.  F.  Mackessy. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Waterloo  (West), 

I>eo  Palen. 

Elizabeth.  N.  J 

J.  E.  Dempster. 

,  Hoboken,N.J 

R.  A.  Mamell. 

Iowa. 

1  Orange,  N.J 

,  Passaic. N.J 

W.  G.  McCurdy. 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

E.  L.  Dennis. 

John  F.  Kelly. 
Jas.  F.  Dunphey.* 
Wm.  A.  Poland. 

Topeka,  Kans 

M.  C.  HoUnan. 

1  Paterson,  N.  J 

Wichita,  Kans 

J.  L.  Leland. 

1  Trenton,  N.J 

Covington,  Ky 

W.  A.  Shore. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y 

E.  Q.  Bionvenu. 

I^vington,  Ky 

J.  O.  II.  Simran. 

'  Schone?tady.  N.  Y. 

Clarence  Ogsbury. 

I  ouisville,  Ky 

J.  Earl  Henry. 

Troy,  N.  y.: 

Union  District. 

N'Wport,  Ky 

Emil  Gerhardt. 

Wm.  A.  Dunn. 

^hrt»vcport.  La 

C.  E.  Byrd. 

Lansingburgh 

Geo.  H.  Bradshaw. 

B:\;tiinore,  Md 

John  H.  Roche. 

District. 

lio  ton.  Ma'^ 

Ca'»' bridge,  Mass... 

WiUiam  T.  Keough. 

Charlotte.  N.  C 

D.  M.  Abemethy. 

C.  J.  Church. 

1  Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Chas.  B.  Newcomb. 

Jail  River,  Mass... 

Alfred  R.  Langlais. 

Canton,  Ohio 

P.  H.  Weber. 

lit  hburg,  Mass.... 

N.  C.  Upham. 
Henry  L.  Williams. 

Clnchmati,  Ohio... 

Chas.  W.  Handman. 

l>owell,  Mass 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 

Frank  0.  Hoeen. 
Edw.  B.  MacFaddau. 

Lynn,  Mass 

John  C.  S.  Andrew.» 

Columbus.  Ohio.... 

Newton,  Mass 

Salora,  Mass 

Celia  M.  ChnxA 

Dairton,  Ohio 

C.  J.  Schmidt. 

W.  W.  Andrew.* 

Lorain,  Ohio 

E.  Bruell. 

'Secretary. 

*  Purchasing  agent. 

*  Commissioner  of  education. 


*  Supply  commissioner. 

*  Commissioner  of  school  buildings. 
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XV. — BusiNBss  Managers  in  Cities  op  Over  25,000  Population — Continued. 


City. 

Business  manager. 

City. 

Business  manager. 

Springfield.  Ohio... 

W.  H.  Thomas. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn 

n.  D.  HufTaker.* 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Edwin  M.  Qee. 

G.  W.  Cramer. 

Youngatown,  Oliio. 
Mu.'tkogee.  Olda. 

8.  R.  Creps. 
Fred  V.  Itoddln. 

Nashville.  Tenn.... 

H.  S.  Van  Deren. 

Dallas,  Tex 

I.  G.  Etheridge. 

Oklahoma,  Olda... 
Porilaiid,  Oreg 

H.  M.  Falrey. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

C.  M.  Clark. 

R.  H.  Thomas. 

Galveston,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

Edwin  Bruce. 

AJtoona.  Pa 

C.  M.  Peifer. 

W.  Peine. 

hlaston,  I*a 

Raymond  E.  Peifer. 
R.  S.  Scobell. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.. 
Waco,  Tex 

Paul  H.  Schols. 

Krie.  Pa 

E.  H.  Vaden. 

Il:irrisburg,  Pa 

iIax!eloii,l*a 

D.  D.  Hammelbaugh. 

Ogden.Utah 

Salt     Lake    City, 

.  Bessie  McCready. 

D.  T.  Evans.i 

L.  P.  Judd. 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Chas.  H.  Meyer. 

Utah. 

MrKwsport,  Pa 

W.  T.  Norton. 

Richmond,  Va 

C.  P.  WaJford. 

NowCostlo,  Pa 

Hugh  M.  Marquis. 
Wifiiam  Dick. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Wylie  Hemphill. 
Alfred  LI 'ter. 

l'hUa<!elphla,  Pa... 

Tacoma,  Wash 

rntsbufBh,Pa 

Geo.  W.  Oerwlg.i 

Huntington,  W .  Va 
Wheeling,  W.Va.. 

W.  H.  Lyons. 

Ueading,  Pa 

Robt.  E.  Richardson. 

Frank  Slanton.i 

Srrunton,  Pa 

George  E.  Haak. 
David  N.  Crider.t 
H.  S.  Dorchester.' 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 

Frank  M.  Harbach. 

York.  Pa 

Oshkosh,  wis 

Racine,  Wis 

Walter  Meyer. 
Joseph  J.  Morite, 

i*rovidence,  R.  I... 

Charleston,  S.C... 

1 

Superior,  Wis 

L.  A.  Nichols. 

» Secretary, 


«  Purchasing  agent. 


» Commissioner  of  education. 


XVI. — CiHEF  Medical  Inspectors  or  School  Health  Ofhcers  in  Cities  of  Over 

25,000  Population. 


Birmingham,  Ala. . 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Los  An:ole«. Cal... 

Oaklanl,  Cal 

Pa.sadena,  Cal 

Sacranicnto.  Cal-... 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

San  Jo«(e.Cal 

Colorado    Springs, 

Colo. 
Pueblo,  rolo.: 

PLstrict  No.  1 . . 

District  No.  20. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.. 

Hartford,  Conn 

Meriden.  Conn 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  f  onn  . 
New  Haven  ( Wcst- 

ville       district), 

Conn. 

Norwich,  4  oil'* 

Stamford,  Conn 

Waterbury,  Conn.. 
W^shm.rton,  D.  c. 
JaikM)nvil)e,  Fla... 

TBMpa,  Fla 

Atbnta.  Oa 

Mjeti«*ta,  Oa 

Maiun,  ua 

Aurora(Ea»t8ide), 
III 

Lloomin^on.lll... 

(hii-ago,  lU 

Danvllli*  111 

El&in.  Ill 

Evaniton,  111: 

DlsUict  No.  75. 

District  No  76. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Mc Lester. 
Dr.  Toulmin  Gaines. 
Dr.  Gibson  Reynolds. 
Dr.  Ida  J.  Brooks. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Benton.* 
I.  R.  Bancroft. 
Dr.  Margaret  Wythe. 
Dt.  R.  C.  Olmsted. 
Dr.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Mal.er. 
Dr.  N.  U.  Bullock. 
Dr.  O.  R.  Gillett. 


Maude  Rose.' 
Elizabeth  Hopkins.' 
Dr.  Walter  IT.  Brown. 
Dr.  F.  P.  Botsford. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Cook. 
fDr.  E.  J.  Dray. 
[Dt.  Frank  Z wick. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Wright. 
Dr.  Marsh. 


Dr.  Louis  Cassidy. 
/Dr.  I.  F.  Carroll. 
\Dr.  R.  G.  Phillip. 

Dr.  C.  W.  S.  Frost. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Murphy. 

Dr.  Wm.  W.  MacDonncll.t 

Dr.  H.  O.  Snow. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Kennedy. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Davidson. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Richardson 

Rose  Krug. 

!Dr.  Godfrey. 
Dr.  GrifEn. 
Dr.  Van  lorwort. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Robertson. 
Pearl  Stanton. 
Frances  Teal. 

Dr.  Mary  Brooks  Baird. 
Dr  Mary  Mars: 


>  nty  health  ofiOoar. 


>  School  nurse. 


Joliet,Ill 

Peoria,  lU 

Roekford,  lU 

Springfield,  111 

Evan-^ville,  Tn  1 

Fort  Wayne,  In  1... 
InHanapolls,  Ini .. 
South  Ben  1,  In  1... 
Terre  Haute,  Ini  .. 
cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Council        Bluffs, 

Iowa. 
Davenjiort,  Iowa. . . 
Dos  Moines,  Iowa.. 
DubuQue,  Iowa.... 
Sioux  City,  Iowa... 
Waterloo,  Iowa: 

East  Side 

West  Side 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Topeka.  Kans 

Wichita,  Kans 

Coviugton,  Ky 

Le.\lnpton,  Ky.... 
Louisville,  Ky 


Mary  Ellen  Kershaw.* 
/Mary  R.  Youn^reen. 
\Dr.  F.  M.  Mei>ner. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Day. 
/Mary  J.  Heitman.' 
\'.cna  Boswell.2 

Dr.  W.  R.  Cleveland. 

Dr.  Chas.  R.  Dancer. 

Dr.  H.  CJ  Morgan. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Fre vermuth. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Miller. 

Dr.  David  E.  Beardsley 

Dr.  H.  R.  SugK. 

Dr  V.  L.  Tre)  nor. 

Dr.  James  Dunn. 
Dr.  Fred  Moore. 
Maud  Reeder. 
Anna  Fobe^. 


Dr.  E.  F.  Stevenson. 

Dr.  Waterbury. 

Dr.  C.  W.  McLaughlin. 

Mrs.  Mary  G rover. 

Genevieve  Lill. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Ertel. 

Dr.  John  D.  Magulro. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Baker. 

}c^^^^^t  ir«  W^-  f'-  I^-  Wamsley. 

Newport,  Ky K^^  Edward  Norti 

New  Orleans,  La. . .    Dr.  Edmund  Moss. 

Shreveport,  La Dr.  A.  P.  Crain. 

Baltimore,  Md Dr.  John  D.  H l:\ke. 

Boston,  Mass Dr.  William  II.  Devine. 

A.  L.  Bculs. 

W.  E.  Caswell. 

W.  W.  Fullorlon. 

G.  A.  Buckiev. 
Brookllne,  Mass. ...    Dr.  R.  W.  Hastings. 
Cambridge,  Mass...    (»). 

Chflsea,  Ma'w Dr.  Wm.  J.  Randall. 

Chicopee,  Mass Dr.  Charles  O'Brien. 

Everett,  Mass Dr.  W.  L.  Howe. 

Fall  River,  Mass...    Dr.  Samuel  B.  Morrist. 
Fitch  burg,  Mass....    Dr.  Wm.  Thompson. 
Haverhill,  Mass....    Dr.  J.  J.  Fitzgerald. 
Holyoke,  Mass .....    Dr.  Harold  K .  Miner. 


Brockton,  Mass....|- 


>  City  board  of  health  has  charge. 
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XVI. — Chibf  Mbdical  Inspbctors  or  School  Hsai/ih  OmGKRsiN  Orms  op  Ovb 
25,000  Population — Continued. 


aty. 


Chief  meJlical  Inspector  or 
school  health  ofQcor. 


Chief  medical  inspector  or 
school  health  ofBcer. 


Lawrence,  Mass. . . 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lvnn,  Mass 

^('alden,  Mass. 
Now  Bedford,] 

Newton,  Mass 

1  iitsfleld,  Mass... 

(/nincy,  Mass 

Salom',  Mivss 

Somervllle,  Mass... 
St.rinKflold,  Mass... 
Tail ut on,  Mass.. 
Woret'ster,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Bayrltv,  Mich 

Detroit;  Mich 

Flint,  Mich 

Grand     Rapids, 
Mich. 

Jackson,  Miih 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. . 

Lansing,  Mich 

SaKiimw,  Mich.: 

r.nst  Side 

"West  Fide 

Biilnth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Kansas  aty,  Mo... 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  l.oiiis,  Mo . 

Springfield,  Mo I  Doni  Star  v.' 

ni.tte  Mont  , /Catherine Comb:!.' 

Butte,  Mont ,t Margaret  Ryan  " 


S- 

Dr.  M.  B.  Donovan. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Lougec. 
W.  Q.  Klrschbaum. 
Dr.  Francis  G.  Curtis. 
Dr.  E.  IL  Howard. 
Dr.  Wm.  McCausUmd. 
Dr.  O.  K.  Tucker. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Towle. 
Dr.  E.  n.  Guild. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Murphy. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Trowbridge. 
Elizabeth  Martin.* 
Dr.  Mary  Williams. 
Dr.  James  \V.  Inches.* 
Dr.  W.  De  Kleine. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Slcraons.* 

Dr.  Corwin  S.  Clarke. 
F.  EUy.abcth  Barrett. 
Ina  M.  Taylor.5 

Dr.  Edith  Ilunsberger. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Powers. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Schroeder. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Meyerding. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Bullock. 
Dr.  IT.  De  l.ameter. 
Dr.  .lames  Stewart. 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Omaln,  Nebr , 

iMaiii'hester,  N.  11., 

^■a^hua,  N.  II 

Atlantic  (Mr  y,  N.J, 
Bayonne,  N.  J.... 
Camden,  N,  J 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Eli7.jib?th,  N.J 

Hoboken,  N.J...., 
Jer.^ydty,  N.  J.., 

Newark,  N.  J , 

Orange,  N.J , 

Paterson,  N.  J 
IVrth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Trenton,  N.  J 


Dr.  Katherine  If.  K.  Wolto. 
Dr.  E.  T.  Manning. 
Dr.  F.  P.  S4Til)ncr. 
Dr.  Marv  A.  Sweeney. 
Dr.  H.  T.  Har\ev. 
Dr.  Fredfrlrk  nniv. 
Dr.  Hoiu-v  II.  Dft\  is. 
/Dr.  W.  I/.  Harrinjifo.i. 
•  \Dr.  EmmaO.  Oantz. 
Dr.  Jarol)  Reiner. 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Londrigan. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Brlnkerhoff. 
l>r.  Geo.  J.  Holmes. 
Dr.  Klla  A.  Coiijjhlan. 
Dr.  Walter  L.  D'inrilnff. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  McCormick. 
-    (') 
West  Ilobokcn,  N.J   Dr.  Wm.  A.  DrKsel. 

Albany,  N.  Y i  Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y..    Dr.  Julius  Schilhr. 

Auburn,  N.Y |  Dr.  L.  Belle  Richens. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  EdiUi  M.  Walkir. 

Bunalo,  N.  Y |  Dr.  Francis  E.  Froncrak. 

'^r.  John  A.  Bennett. 
)r.  H.  W.  Fudge. 
)r.  F.  C.  Purw'll. 
)r.  Wm.  M.  Sill. 
1  )r.  Henr>'  Van  Holvenberf. 

]  )r.  F.  A.  M.  Bryant. 

]  >r.  Emanuel  L.  Kalk. 

]  )r.  Carol  T.  Stevens. 

]  )r.  Walter  A.  Scott. 

]  >r.  0.  A.  Crispell. 

]  >r.  George  (Joler. 

I  >T.  John  E.  Burke. 

}  ►r.  Joseph  C.  Palmer. 

>t.  Charles  B.  Spragne. 

t.  M.  D.  Dickbison. 


Utica,  N.Y 

WatertoAikTi,  N.  Y. 
Yonkera,N.Y.... 
Charlotte,  N.C.... 
Wilmington,  N.C. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cinchinati,Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Columbus,  Ohio... 

Davton.Ohio 

Hamilton.  Ohio... 

Lorain.  Onio 

Newaric,Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio.. 

Toledo,  Ohio , 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 
Zansville,  Ohio.. 

Muskogee,  Okla 

Oklalioma,  Okla.., 

Portland,  Orcg 

Allentown,  Pa 


Altoona,  Pa 

Easton,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa...- 
Johnstown,  Pa.... 

Lancaster,  Pa 


McKwwport,  Pa. 
Newcastle,  Pa 

Norristown,  Pa. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pitt^sburgh,  Pa 

Reading,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa 

Shenandoah,  Pa. . . 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.. 
Williamsport,  Pa.. 

Newport,  R.  I 

Pawtucket,R.  I... 
Providence,  R.  I... 

Wan^'ick.  R.  I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. . 

Columlua,  S.  C 

("batt^nooga,  Tenn. 
NiishvllIe.Tenn.... 

Austin,  Tex 

Fl  I'a.o.  Tex 

Galv.-ston,  Tex.... 

lIouslon.Tex 

Waco,  Ttx 

op.len,  r»ah 

Salt     Lake     City, 
Itah. 

LvncliTnirg,  Va 

Norfolk.  Va 

Portsmouth.  Va.... 

Riciiniond.  Va 

Roanoke.  Va 

St^ttle,  Wjvh 

Spokane,  Wash.... 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Huntington,  W.Va 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 

I^CYosse,  Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwauk«»e,  Wis 

O.shkosh.  Wis 

Racine,  Wis 

Superior,  Wis 


Dr.  J.  W.  Flemlns. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Allen. 

Dr.  PhiUp  8.  MoCormlok. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Hudson. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Low. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Nisbett. 

Dr.  L  B.  Smock. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Peters. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Ltahart. 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Buchef^ 

Dr.  A.  L.  Smedley. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Meek. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Knaoss. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Starr. 

Dr.  Ralph  Stewart. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Welch. 

Dr.  G.  W.  McC<mnlck. 

Dr.  Emma  8.  Keith. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Cloudman. 

(•) 

Dr.  Thomas  Weaber. 
/Dr.  L.  E.  McKee. 
\Dr.  Sarah  M.  Davles. 

Mary  Poore. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Steadman. 

Dr.  Chas.  8.  Rebuck. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Bancroft. 

[Dr.  W.  D.  Blankenship. 
[Dr.  C.  H.Witmer.     . 

Dr.  R.  L.  Steele. 
Dr.  V.  C.  Wagner. 
I  Dr.  A.  R.  (Jamer. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Read. 
[Dr.  W.  R.  Roberts. 
I>r.  Bernard  Kohn. 
Dr.  Harrv  B.  Bums.* 
Dr.  Hiester  Bucher. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Keller. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Monahan. 
Dr.  Chas.  B.  Le^vis. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Kunkle. 
0) 

Dr.  Charles  H.  French. 
Dr.  C.  S.Chapin. 
Dr.  C.  J.  Astle. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Barry. 
Dr.  Edythe  Wei  bourne. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Wise. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Roberts. 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Scott.« 
Dr.  Hugh  White. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Stone. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Slataper. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Ferrell. 
Mary  A.  Williams. 
Dr.  S.  G.  Paul. 

Dr.  Moebv  G.  Perrow, 
Dr.  J.  L.  Strlngfellovr. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Hatton. 
Dr.  N.  T.  Ennett 
Dr.  W.  W.  S.  BuU« 
Dr.  Ira  C.  Brown. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Drake. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Layton. 
Dr.  E.  R.  Rader. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Keesor. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Furstman. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Stebbhis. 
Dr.  G.  P.  Bnrth. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Broohe. 
H.  C.  Baker. 
Dr.  H.  A.  RuaselL 


»  City  I)oerd  of  health  has  cbarft. 
s  Nine  school  physiciant. 
•  School  nurse. 


•  City  health  officer. 

•  City  director  ol  hygienai 
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XVII. — 17taVEB8ITEE8   AND    COLLBOXS — ^PllESIDBNTS  AND  HbADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

OF  Education. 


LocadoD. 


Uzdvcnlty  or  ooDesB. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
mmt  or  sehool  of  edu- 
cation. 


ALABAMA. 

Athens 

Aubom 

BlTilDOl^SIAOL.  • 

Do 


AtheDB  ftenla  College. 

Alabama    P«||taoli]ito 

Institute. 
Binnlngfaam^-Soatlieni 

Colleee. 
HowaiaOoUece 


Marlon. 

Moutcvallo.... 


Montgomery. 
St.  Bernard.. 
Spring  HUl... 
University... 


Jndaon  College 

Alabama  Girls  Techni- 
cal rnstitiite. 
Woman's  College  of  Ala- 


AHOONA. 
Tocaon 


ARKANSAS. 

ArkadeJphia... 
Do 


Bate)?ville.. 

Ciarksville. 


St.  Bernard  College. . .. 

Spring  HUl  College 

Univecsity  of  Alabama. . 

Unirersity  of  AiizoDa. . . 


Hendemn-Brown  Col- 
lege. 
Ouachita  College 


Conway. 
Do.. 


Fayetteville 

CAUvomna. 
Berkeley 

Claremont. 


Los  Angolet.. 
Do 


Mills  College. 


Oakland.. 
Pasadena. 


Redland3 

St.  Ili^lena , 

San  Francisco... 

San  Jo% 

Santa  Clara , 

Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 
Whittier 


COLORADO. 

Boolder. 


ColoTMio  fiptlngi, 

Denver 

FortColllai 

Golden, 

Greeley 

Montclair 

UnivetiUyPark. 


Ariransas  College 

Arkansas    Cumberlax^' 
College. 

Contra!  College 

Hendrix  College 


Univecsity  of  Arkansas. . 


University  of  California.. 


Pomona  College. 


Occidental  College 

University  of  Soutbtem 

California. 
Mills  College 


St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  College  of  Teeh> 

nology. 
University  of  Redlanda . 
Pacific  Union  College.... 
St.  Ignatius  University. . 

College  of  the  Pacific 

Universitv  of  Santa  CJara 
Leiand  Stanford  Junior 

University. 
WhitUer  College 


University  of  Colorado. 
Colorado  Collage 


Colleee  of  the  Saored 

Heart. 
Colorado     Agrtooltural 

CoUeee. 
Colorado  School  of  Mines 

State  Teachers  College 
of  Colorado. 

Colorado  Woman's  Col- 
lege. 

University  of  Denver. .. . 


Women. 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 
Women 

Women, 

Men.... 

Men.... 

Coed.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Women. 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Women. 


Men 

Men... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Cood... 
Men.... 
Coed... 

Coed.... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Benjamin  B.  Qlaagow, 

D.  D. 
Charles    0.    Thach, 

LL.  D. 
Cullan  0.  Daniel,  D.  D. 

J^m     C     Dawson, 

LL.  D. 
PanlV.Bomtf,D.D.. 
Thomas  W.  Palmer, 

LL.  D. 
Miffin     W.     Swartz, 

Ph.D. 
Bernard  Menges, 

O.  S.  B. 
Edward    Oommings, 

S.  J. 
George    H.    Denny, 

LL.  D. 

Rufus  B.  von  Klein 
Smid,ScD. 

James  M.  Workman, 

LL.  D. 
Charles    B.    Dicken, 

D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Lacy,  A.  B.., 
Hubert  8.  Lyie,  D.  D. 

John  W.  CQnger,LL.D. 
John    H.    Reynolds, 

LL.D. 
John  C.Futrall,  A.M.. 


Benj.    Ide    Wheeler, 

James   A.    Blaisdell, 

D.  D. 
Silas  Evans,  LL.  D . . . 
George    F.     Bovard, 

LL.D. 
AurellaH.  Beinhardt, 

Ph.  D. 

Brother  Gregory 

James  A.  B.  Scherer, 

LL.  D. 
VlctorL.  Duke,  A.M. 
Charles  W.  ItwIilA.M  . 
PatfrickJ.  Foote5).D. 
John  L.  Seaton,  Ph.  D . 
Walter  Thornton,  8.  J , 
Ray  L.Wilbur,  A.  M.. 


Harry     N. 
Ph.  D. 


Wright, 


Livingston    Farrand, 

LL.D. 
Clyde   A.    Doniway, 

LL.  D. 
J.J.  Brown,  S.J 


Cbas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 

Victor   0.    Alderson, 

LL.D. 
John  (K  Crabbe,  LL.  D 

J.  W.Bailey,  Ph.D... 

Henry    A.    Buchtel, 
LL.  D.,  chancellor. 


Jane  B.  B.  Brown,  A.  M. 

Zebalon  V.  Judd,  A.  M. 

W.  R.  Bourne,  A.  M. 

W.  B.  Bohannon,  A.  M. 

Paul  F.  Keeton,  A.  M. 
Mary  M.  Brooke,  A.  M. 

Grace  Lyman,  A.  M« 


Jamios  J.  Doster,  LL.  D. 


Herbert  H.  Foster,  Ph. 
D. 


Mrs.  B.  M.  Blake,  A.  B. 
Sidney  Pickens,  A.  B. 

Doak  S.  Campbell,  A.  B. 

James  R.  Jewell,  Ph.  D. 

Alexis  F.  Lange,  Ph.  D. 

Edwin  C.  Norton,  Ph.  D. 

George  F.  Cook,  Ph.  D. 
Thomas      B.      StowelL 

LL.  D. 
Kate  Brousseau,  Ph.  D. 


Herbert  B.  Wise,  A.  K. 
Wm.  G.  Wirth   A.  B. 
James  Hayes,  8.  J. 
J.WUllamTIarris.Ph.D. 
Cornelius  Buckley,  S.  J. 
Ellwood   P.   Cubberley, 

Ph.  D. 
Mrs.     A.     RosenW'r".'r, 

A.  B. 

Frank     E.     Thonip.-nn, 

A.  B. 
J.  V.  Breltwieser,  Ph.  D. 


T.  C.  McCracken,  Ph  D. 
Jay  P.  Treat,  A.  M. 


Daniel      B. 
Litt.D. 


PhilUpa^ 
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XVII.— Universities  and  Colleges — Presidents  and  Heads  of  *  Departu butts 
OP  Education — Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women^ 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford 

Middletown.... 
New  Haven..... 

New  London 

Storrs 

DELAWABB. 

Newark 


DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA. 


Washington. . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.  (Takoma 

Park). 

FLORIDA. 

Deland 

Gainesville 

I^keCity 


Sutherland... 
Tallahassee. . 

Winter  Wk. 


GEORGIA. 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Do 


CollepePark. 
Dahlonega... 


Decatur... 
Demorest . 


Forsyth 

Gainesville. . 


Lagrange. 
Do.... 


ICacon., 
Do.. 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Yale  University 


Connecticut  College  for 
Women. 

Connecticut  Agricultu- 
ral College. 

Delaware  College 


American  University. . . . 

Catholic  University  of 
America. 

Gallaudet  College 

Georgetown  University. 

George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Howard  University  (col- 
ored). 

St.  John's  College 

Trinity  College 


Washington  Missionary 
College. 


John   B.   Stetaon  Uni- 
versity. 
University  of  Florida. . . 

Columbia  College 

Southern  College 

Florida  State  College  for 

Women. 
Rollins  College 


University  of  Georgia . . 

Atlanta  University  (col- 
ored). 

Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Morehouse  College  (col- 
ored). 

Morris  Brown  Univer- 
sity (colored). 

Cox  College 

North  Georgia  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Agnes  S3ott  College 

Piedmont  College 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Brenau  College 

Lagrange  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Southern  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Mercer  University 

Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege. 


Men.... 
Men..., 

Men 

Women 
Coed... 

Coed..., 

Coed.... 
Men 


Coed. 
Men.. 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Men.... 
Women 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Men.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Women 

Coed... 


Men 

Coed..., 
Men 

Men 

Coed..., 

Women. 
Coed..., 

Women, 

Coed..., 

Women. 
Women. 

Women, 

Women, 


Men 

Women, 


Flavel     8.     Luther, 

LL.  D. 
William  A.  Shanklin, 

LL.  D. 
Arthur    T.    Hadley, 

LL.  D. 
Benjamin  T.  Marshall, 

A.M. 
Charles  L.  Beach,B.8 


Samuel  C.    Mitchell, 
Ph.  D. 


John  W.  Hamilton, 
L.  U ,  D.,  chancellor. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan, 
S.  T.  D.,  rector. 

PercivalHall.M.  A.., 

John  B.  Creeden, 
Ph.D. 

Wm.M.  Collier,  LL.D. 

J.    Stanley    Durkee, 

Ph.D. 

Broll^er  Edward 

Sister  Catherine  Alo- 

yslus,  8.  N.  D. 
Benjamin    F.    Mach- 

lan,  A.  M. 


Herbert  Cameron,  Ph.  D. 


Theodort     H. 
Ph.D. 


George  S.  Counts,  Ph.  D. 


Thomas 
Ph.D. 


William    0.    RuedlflHi 

Ph.  D. 
Lewis  B.  Moore,  Ph.  J>, 


Lincoln  Hulley,LL.D . 

Albert  A.  Murphree, 

LL.  D. 
Andrew  P.  Montague, 

LL.D. 
R.H.  Alderman,. \.B 
Edward      Conradl, 

Ph.D. 
Calvin    H.     French, 

LL.D. 


Daniel  J.  Blockw,  D.  IK 
H.  W.  Cox,  Ph.  D. 


Nathaniel     M.     Salkj, 
A.  B. 


David    C.    Barrow, 

LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

Edward  T.Ware,A.B. 

Kenneth  G.  Matheson, 

LL.D. 
John  Hope,  A.  M 

William  A.  Fountain, 

D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Cox.  B.  Arch. . 
Gustarus  R.   Glenn, 

LL.D. 
Frank     H.     Gaines, 

LL.D. 
Frank     E.     Jenkins, 

D.  D. 
Joshua  H.  Foster,D.D. 
Haywood  J.   Pearce, 

rti.  D. 
Dalsey  Davias 


M.  W.  Hatton,  A.  M., 

RnfusW.Weaver,D.D. 
C.  R.  Jenkins,  D.  D... 


Thomas     J.      Woofter, 

LL.  D. 
Georges^.  Towns,  A.  IC 

Emmett  P.  Tracy,  C.  E. 


E.  C.  Mitchell,  A.  B. 

E.  C.  James,  Litt.  D. 
George  W.  Camp,  A.  IC 

Sara  P.  White,  Ph.  D. 

Carl  C.  Guise,  A.  M. 

T.  J.  Simmons,  LL.  D. 


Roberto  Black,  A.  M. 
Peyton  Jacob,  A.  M. 


Peyt 
Lois 


Rogers,  A.  M. 
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XA'II. — Universities  and  Colleges — Presidents  and  Heads  of  Departments  op 

Education — Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


GEOROU— con. 

Oelethorpe  Uni- 
versity. 

Oxford 

Rome 

Bouth  Atlanta... 

UAWAU. 

Honolulu 

IDAOO. 

CaldwcU 

Moscow 

AbinKiton 

Aurora 

Bloomington — 

Bourbonnais 

Cajthage 

Chlrago 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Kwlmj 

(^Rlrsburg 

Do 

Oreenvllle 

Jacksonville 

Do 

lace  Foreat 

I  ctxinon 

Mncolu 

Uonmouth 

Kuprrvllle 

KfK'kford 

Rock  Island 

Upper  Alton 

lrt}ana 

A\'h4uton 

IXntANA. 

DiDomington 

Crawford3\1I!e... 
Earlham 

85371* 


Oglethorpe  University. . 

Emory  University 

Shorter  College 

Clark  University  (col- 
ored). 

College  of  Hawaii 

College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho 

Hedding  College 

Aurora  College , 

Illinois  Wesieyan  Uni- 
versity. 

St.  Viator  College , 

Carthage  College 

Armour  Institute  of 
Technology. 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute , 

Loyola  University 

University  of  Chicago . . . 

James  MilUkin  Univer- 
sity. 

Eureka  College , 

Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  College 

Greenville  College , 

Illinois  College 

Illinois   Woman's  Col- 

leife. 
Lake  Forest  College 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College . . , 
Rockford  College 

Augustana  College 

Shurtleff  College . : 

University  of  Illinois.... 

Wheaton  College 

Indiana  University... 

Wabash  College 

Earlham  College 

-18 7 


Men. 


Men.. 
Women . 
Coed... 


Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men.... 
Coed... 

Men.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Men.. 
Coed. 


Coed... 

Coed ... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 

Coed . . . 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Women 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed ... 

Coed... 


Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed.... 


Tbomwell      Jacobs, 

LL.D. 
James  E.  Dickey,D.D. 
A.  W.VanHoose.... 
Harry  A.  King,  D.  D 


Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.D. 


William    J.    Boone, 

D.  D. 
Ernest    H.    Llndley, 

Ph.D. 


Walter  D.  Agnew,D.D. 
Orrin  R.  Jenks  A.  B.. 
Theodore    Kemp, 

LL.D. 
J.  F.  Ryan,C.S.V... 
Harvey   D.   Hoover, 

Ph.D. 
Frank  W.  Gunsauhis, 

LL.D. 
F.  X.  McCabe,  LL.  D. 
George    N.  Carman, 

A.  M., director. 
John  B.  Furay.S.  J... 
Harry  Pratt  Judson, 

LL.D. 
A.  R.Taylor,  LL.  D.. 

H.O.Prltchard,LL.D 


H.  M.  Tlpsword,Ph.D. 
James  L.  McConaughy, 

Ph.D. 
Joseph     M.     Tilden, 

LL.D. 
Eldon  (Jrant  Burritt, 

A.M. 
Charles  H.  Rammel- 

kamp,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph    R.    Harker, 

Ph.D. 
Henry    W.    Wright, 

Ph.  D. 
E.  P.   Baker,  A.  M. 

acting. 
M.  R.  Laird,  Ph.  D... 
Thos.  H.  McMIchael, 

D.  D. 
Edward  E.  Rall.Ph.D. 
Julia     H.     Gulliver, 

LL.  D. 
Gustav  A.  Andreen, 

D.  D. 
George  M.  Potter.A.M, 
Edmund    J.    James, 

LL.D. 
Charles  A.  Blanchard, 

D.  D. 


William  L.  Bryan, 
LL.  D. 

Geo.  Lewe«  Mackin- 
tosh, LL.  D. 

David  M.  Edwards, 
Ph.D. 


Isaac  H.  Miller,  A.  B. 


Payne  A.  Boultoo,  A.  IC. 
Philip  Soulen,  A.M. 

A.  J.  Bissinger.A.  M. 

John     W.     Henninger. 
B.8. 

Letta  Simmons,  A.  B. 


Charles  H.  Judd,  LL.  D. 

L.  B.  Henderson,  A.  M. 

Silas  Jones,  A.  M. 
Elmer  E.  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  A.  Raub,  Ph.  D. 
Luther  J.  Pollard,  A.  M. 

J.  P.  McCoy,  A.  M. 
Jeanette  Benson,  A.  B. 

W.  C.  Walton,  Ph.  D. 

H.  D.  Rlckert,  A.  B. 
Milton     M.     Maynard, 
A.  B. 

Margaret    O.    Fltzhugh, 

A.M. 
Axel  R.  W^allin,  Ph.  D. 

W.  W.  Charters,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Rice,  A.  M. 


Henry  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D, 
George  H.  Tapy,  A.  M. 
Horace  F.  Martin,  A.  M. 
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XVII. — ^nNIVBRSITIBS  AND  OOLLEOBS — PrESIDBNTS  AND  HeADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

Education — Continued. 


IT 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

tor 
women, 
orooedtt- 
cationaL 


Name  of  president 


Name  of  head  of  derail- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


INDIAN  A— con. 

Franklin 

Goshen 

Greencastie 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Do 

La  Fayette 

Merom 

Notre  Dame.... 

Do 

Oakland  City... 
Terre  Haute 

Upland 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes 

IOWA. 

Ames 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  R^ids... 

Clinton 

Davenport 

Decorah 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Dubuque 

Dnbuque 

Fairfleld 

Fayette 

Orinnen 

Dopkinton 

Indianola 

lowaCitv 

Iowa  Falls 

Mount  Pleasant . 
Mount  Vernon . . 

Oskaloosa 

Folia 

Sioux  City , 

Storm  I^ke , 

Tabor 

University  Park 

XANSA& 

Atchison , 

Do 


Franklin  College. 


Goshen  College, 
nivei 


De  Pauw  University .... 
Hanover  College 


Burler  College.. 


Indiana  Central  Univer- 
sity. 
Purdue  University 


Union  Christian  College. 

St.  Mary's  College  and 
Academy. 

University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Oakland  City  CoHege... 

Rose  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

Taylor  University 


Valparaiso  University . . 
Vinceimes  University . . . 


Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

Coe  College 

Wartburg  College 

St.  Ambrose  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Dubuque  College 

Dubuque   College   and 

Seminary. 
Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University.. 

Orinnell  College 

Lenox  College. ; 

Simpson  ('ouege 

State  University  of  Iowa 
Ellsworth  College 

Iowa  Wesloyan  College. . 
Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Central  Uxjlversity  of 
Iowa. 

Momingside  College 

Buena  vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Central  Holiness  Uni- 
versity, 

Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College.... 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed..-. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed..., 
Women. 

Men 


Coed... 
Men.... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men. 
Men. 
Men. 

Coed 
Coed 
Men. 
Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 
Coed 

Coed 
Coed 

Coed 
Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 
Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Charles   E.    Qoodeli, 

LL.D. 
George  J.  Lapp,  A.  B . . 
Geo.R.  Grose,  LL.  D.. 
William     A.     Millis, 

LL.  D. 
Thomas    C.    Howe, 

Ph.  D. 
Irby  J.  Good,  A.  M.... 

Winthrop  E.   Stone, 

LL.D. 
C.B.Hershey,D.D.. 
Mother  M.Pauline... 

JohnCavanaugh,  D.  D 


Wm.  P.  Dearing 

Carl  L.  Mees,  Ph.  D.., 

Monroe  Vayhinger, 

D.  D. 
Oliver     P.     Kinsey, 

A.  M. 
Wiliiam  Halnon,  A.  M 


John  L.  Beyl,  Ph.  D. 

John  J.  Fisher,  A.  M. 
John  A.  Clement,  Ph.  D. 


Elijah  Jordan,  Ph.  D. 
H.  W.Marshall,  A.M. 
George  L.  Roberts,  A«  M. 


Raymond  A.  Pear^n, 
LL.D. 

Homer    H.    Seerley, 

LL.D. 
John     A.     Marquis, 

LL.  D. 
John  Frltschel,  A.  M. 
Wm.  L.  Hannon,  A.  M. 
Christian    K.    Preus, 

A.  B. 

JohnA.  Earl,  D.D 

A.  Holmes 

John  C.  Stuart,  S.T.  I*. 
C.  M.  Steffens,  D.  D  . . 

R.  A.  Montgomery, 
LL.  D. 

Chauncey  P.  Cole- 
grove.  Sc.  D. 

John  H.  T.  Main, 
LL.D. 


James  W.  Campbell, 

Ph.  D. 
W  alter  A  .Jessup,  Ph.D. 
Ido  F.Meyer,  A.M.... 

EdwinA.ScheIlJ).D. 
Charles     W.     Flint. 

LL.  D. 
Henry    E.    McGrew, 


lenrv 


Coed. 
Men- 


Milton  J.  Hoffman, 
A.  M.  ^^ 

Alfred  E. Craig, D.D. . 

Stanton  Oiinger, 
Ph.  D. 

Nelson  Wehrhan, 
D.D. 

J.  L.  Brasher,  D.  D.. 


Rufas  B.    Peery, 

Ph.  D. 
Innocent  Wolf,  D.  D.. 


I.  B.  Peavy,  M.  Pd. 
George  W.  Neet,  Ped.  0. 
Sara  J.  Morrissey,  A.  M. 

Guy  M.  Wilson,  A.  M. 

G.  W.  Walters,  M.  a, 

acting. 
Alexander    C.    Robbto, 


Oscar     A.     TIngelstad, 

J.  P.  Stephenson.  Ph.  D. 
Wm.F.Varr,A.M. 
J.  B.  Herbert,  A.M. 


John  E.  Winter,  A.  M. 

Wm.C.Mongold,A.M. 

L.  D.  Hartson,  Ph.  D. 

ElyV.Laughlin,A.B. 
R.  A.  Cnmmins,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  F.  Russell,  Ph.  V. 
Harold     C.     Bin^ha-^ 

A.M. 
Elmer  E.  Ljrmer,  A.M. 
John  E.  Stout,  Ph.D. 

Ella  H.  Stokes,  Ph.  D. 

Frank  M.PhUUps,  A.M. 

E.  A.  Brown,  A.  M. 
Mrs.    F.    W.    Harrison, 

A.M. 
C.  W.  Shroeder,  A,  M. 

Roy  O  Brown,  A.  M 


Fred  S.  Sorrcnson,  A  U. 
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XIIV. — ^Univbbsitibs  and  GoLLBaEe — Presidents  and  Heads  of  Departments  of 

Education — Ck>n  tinned . 


I^ocadon, 


Uxiiv«nit7  or  ooUege. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orcoedu- 
cationaL 


Name  of  preddent. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


KANSJLS— cootd. 
Bald  win  aty... 

Emporia 

Hi^land 

Kansas  City 


Lawrence.. 
Lindsborg., 


McFhexson.. 
&bnhattan.. 
Ottawa 


St.  ICarys. 
Sallna 


Sterling 

Topeka 

Wichita 

Do 

WlnSeld 

KXVmjCKY. 

Berea 


BoKling  Oreen. 
Danville 


Qeorgetown... 
HopkinsviUe.. 
Lexington 

Do 

LooisvlUe 

RusttUville... 

8t.  Mary 

Winchester.... 

louhbajia. 
Baton  Rouge.. 


Clinton.. 


Convent 

New  Orleans. 


Do 

Do 

Plnerllle 

MAUfS. 

Brunswick... 
litwliton..... 


Baker  rnlYorrity.. 
College  of  Emporia. 
Highland  College... 


Kansas    City    Univei^ 

sity. 
I'nivcrelty  of  Kansas.... 
Bethany  College 


Mcpherson  College. 


Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural college. 
Ottawa  I^niversity 


St.  Marys  College 

Kansas  -Weskyan  I'ni- 

versity. 
Cooper  College 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 


Men.. 
Coed. 


Washburn  College 

Falrmount  College 

Friends  Cntversity . . . . 
Southwestern  College.. 


Befea  CoUage.. 


Ogden  (^ollege 

Central    I'niversity    of 

Kentucky. 
Georgetown  College 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

M«.n... 
Men... 


Bethel  Female  College.. 

Univerrtty     of      Ken- 
tucky. 
Transylvania  College. . . . 

University  of  Louisville. 

Bethel  College.  .1 

St.  Marys  College 


Kentucky      Wesleyan 
College 


Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical 
College. 

Silliman  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Jefferson  College 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb 
Memorial  College. 

Loyola  University 


Tulane    Unlvenity    of 

Louisiana. 
Louisiana  College , 


Bowdofn  College. 
Bates  College 


Samuel    A.    Lou^ 

Ph.D. 
Frederick  W.  Lewis, 

D.  D. 
W.    Gilbert    James, 

Ph  D. 
J.  H.  Lucas,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 
Frank  Strong,  LL.  D.. 
Ernst    F.    Pihlblad, 

D.  D. 
Daniel     W.     Kurts, 

D.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Jar  dine, 

LL.  D. 
£ilasE.  Price, D.D... 

Wm.  J.  Wallace,  A.M. 


Coed..-. 
Women 
Coed.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 

Men 

Coed... 

Coed  ... 

Women. 

Men 

Women. 

Men..... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men... 
Coed.. 


Ross    T.    Campbell, 

D.  D. 
Parley     P.     Womer, 

Sc.  D. 
Walter    H.    Rollins, 

1>.D. 
W.    O.    Mendenhall, 

Pl».  D. 
Frank  £.    Mossman, 

D.  D. 


Wm.  O.  Froet,  D.  D.. 

Wm.  M.  Pearce,  A.  B. 
Wm.     A.     Ganlleld, 

D.  D. 
Maldon    B.    Adams, 

D.  D. 
Clara  B.  Thompson, 

A.  B. 
Frank  L.   McVey, 

LL.  D. 
Richard  H.Crossfleld, 

LL.  I>. 
John  Patterson, 

LL.  r).,dean. 
Robert  H.  Tandy, 

I>.  b. 
Michael  JaglowicE, 

C.  R. 
J.  L.  (lark,  LL.  D.... 


Thomas 
LL.D. 


D.     Boyd, 


U.  B.Currie. 


R.H.  Smith, S.M 

Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon, 

LL.  I>. 
Alphousus    E.     Otis, 

S.J. 
Albert  B.  Dinwiddle, 

LL.D. 
C.  Cottingham,  A.  M.. 


Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills, 

LL.  D. 
George      C.      Chase, 

LL.D. 


Lillian  Scott,  A.  M. 

Conrad   VanierveMe, 
A.  M. 


Wm.  S.  Reese,  D.  D. 

F.  J.  KeUey,  Ph.  D. 
Anna  A.  Carlson. 

Ammon  Swope,  A.  M. 

Edwin  L.  Holton,  A.  B. 

Forrest   A.    Kingsbury, 
A.  M. 

Albert  H.  Kin^,  M .  Pod. 

Althea  E.  Montgomery, 

E.  Leigh  Mbdge,  Ph.  D. 

W.  O.  Binne\Nies,  A.  M. 

H.  C.  Fellows,  Ph.  D. 

O.  B.  Baldwin,  A.  M. 


Cloyd     N.     McAlMster, 
Ph.  D. 

Henry  Meier,  Ph.  D. 

A.  L.  Rhoton.  A.  M. 


J.  T.  C.  Noe,  A.  M  . 
Wm.  C.  Bower,  A.  U. 


DelmarT.  Powers, A.M. 


John  M.  Fletcher,  Ph.  D. 
Michael  J.  Walsh,  S.  J. 


Robert  A.  F.  McDonald, 
Ph.D. 
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XVII. — Universities  and  Colleoes — Presidents  and  Heads  op  Departments  of 

Education — Continued. 


Ix)cation. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


MAfNE—contd. 

Orono 

Van  Buren 

Water  vi  lie 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolb 

Do 

Baltimore 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

riipstcrtown 

College  Park.... 

ElHcottnty.... 
Kramitsburg 

Frederick 

Lutherville 

New  Windsor. . . 

Westminister 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst , 

Do 

Ba^on 

Do 

Cambridge 

Do 

Do 

Chnstnut  Hill... 

LowpH 

Northampton... 

Norton 

South  Hadley... 

Springfield 

Tufts  College 

Wellcslcy 

William  St  own... 

Won-ester 

Do 

Do 

Do 


University  of  Maine 

Van  Buren  College  (St. 

Marv's). 
Colby  College 


St.  John's  College 

United     States    Naval 
Academy. 


Gouchor  College 

Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 
Morgan  College  (colored) 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege. 

Notre  Dame  College  of 
Maryland. 

Washington  Collew 

Mar>'land  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Rock  Hill  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege. 

Hood  College 


Marvland    College    for 

A\  omen. 
Blue  Ridge  College 


Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege. 


Amherst  College 

Ma'isachusGtts  Agricul- 
tural College. 
Boston  University 


Simmons  College 

Harvard  University. . 


Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Teclmology. 
Radclifle  College 


Boston  College 

Lowell  Textile  School. 
Smith  College 


Wheat  on  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College. . 

International  Young 
Mejj^'s  Christian  As- 
sociation College. 

Tufts  College 

Wcllesley  College 

WUUams  College 

Clark  University 

Clark  College 


College  of  the  Holy  Cros*?. 
Worcester    Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Coed.. 

Men 

Coed.... 


Men 

Men.... 


Women. 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Men 

Women 


Coed. 
Men.. 


Men.. 
Men.. 


Women 
Women, 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Men...., 
Coed... 
Women. 
Men 


Women. 
Women, 
Women. 
Men 


Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Men.-.. 
Men.... 


Robert  J.  Aley,LL.D, 
C.  J.  Barth 


Arthur    J.    Roberts, 
A.M.  . 


Thomas  Fell,  LL.  D. 

Capt.  Edward  W. 
Eberle  superin- 
tendent. 

Wm.  W.  Guth,  Ph.  D. 

Frank  J.  Goodnow, 
LL.  D. 

John  O.  Spencer, 
Ph.  D. 

Brother  James,  A.  B . . 

SLster  Mary  Florentine 


Men.... 
Men.... 


Alfred  F.  Woods,  D. 

Agr. 
Brother  Pius,  A. B... 
Bernard  J.   Bradley, 

LL.D. 
Joseph     H.     Apple, 

LL.D. 
Beekman  O.  Rouse, 

A.  B. 
F.      F.      Holsopple, 

L.  H.  D. 
Thomas    H.    Lewis, 

LL.D. 


Alexander  Meiklejohn, 

Ph.D. 
Kenyoa    L.    Butter- 

fleld,  f.L.  D. 
I^muel    U.    Murlin, 

D.  D. 
Henry    Le favour, 

LL.  D. 
Abbott   Lawrence 

l/owell,  LL.  D. 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin, 

LL.D. 
Le  Baron  R.  Briggs, 

LL.  D. 
Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.  J. 
Chas.  H.  Eames.  B.  S. 
William   A.  Nellson, 

LL.D. 
Samuel  V.  Cole,  LL.D. 

Mary     E.     Woolley, 

LL.D. 
Lawrence  L.  Doggett, 

D.  D. 

Hermon  C.  Bumpus, 
LL.D. 

Ellen  F.  Pendleton, 
LL.  D. 

Harry  A.  Garfield, 
tL.  D. 

G.  Stanley  Hall, 
LL.D. 

Kdmund  Clark  San- 
ford,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  N.Dinand,  S.J. 

IraN.  Uollis,  Sc.  D... 


Wm.  E.  Puller,  A.  M- 
Ph.  D. 


Agnes  L.  Rogers.  Ph.  D. 
Edward     F.     Budmer. 

Ph.D. 
Wm.  Pickens,  Litt.  D. 


H.  F.  Cotterman,  A.  M. 


Benj.  W.  DaUy,  A.  M. 


Walter      P.      Claytai, 
Ph.D. 


Wm.  R.  Hart,  A.  IL 
Arthur  H.Wilde,  Ph.  D. 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  M. 

Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  M. 


Harvey    O.    Townsend, 

Ph.D. 
Walter     O.      McInUrc, 

Ph.D. 
Colin  A.  Scott,  Ph.  D. 


Karl  Schmidt,  Ph.  D. 
Arthur  O.  Norton,  A.  M. 


Wm.      H.      Burnham, 

Ph.D. 
Ludt^lg     R.     Geissto, 

Ph.D. 
James  A.  Mullen,  8.  J. 
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XVII. — ^Universities  and  Colleges— Presidents  and  Heads  op  Departments 

OF  Education — Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
Women, 
orooeda- 
cationaL 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


MICHIQAN. 

Adrian. 


Albion. 
Alnm.. 


Adrian  College. 

Albion  College. 
Alma  College... 


Ann  Arbor.. 
Berrien 


Detrciit 

F.a.Ht  l^an^iug... 


Hilbdiile 

UoUand 

Houghton 

Kalamazoo. ... 
olivet , 

MINNRSOTA. 


University  of  Michigan. 

Emmanuel   Missionary 

C-ollege. 
University  of  Detroit-.. . 
Miciiigan    Agricultural 

College. 
HillsdSc  CoUege 


Hope  College 

Michigan     College     of 

Mines. 
Kalamazoo  College 


Olivet  College. 


CollegeA'iile... 

Minneapolis. . 

Do 


Northficld.. 


St.  John's  University.. 
Augsburg  Seminary — 
UniN-erslty  of  Minnesota. 

Carleton  College 


Do... 

6t.  Paul.. 

Do... 


Do... 

Do... 
8t.  Fetcr. 
Winona.., 


St.  Olaf  College 

College  of  St.  Catheriue. 
Collcgi'  of  St.  Thomtvs. . 

Hamline  University 

Macalcster  Collc^ 


Oustaviis  Adolphus  Col- 
lege.   • 
College  of  St .  Teresa 


M1SSI3SIIT1. 

Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Blue  Mountain... 
Brook haven 


Clinton 

Columbus. , 


Grenada 

Holly  Springs... 

Jackyon 

Do 


Mtridian... 
Cmversity. 


mSAOUBI. 

Cameron 


Canton- 

Columbia.,  t.. 


Fayette, 
ultc 


Missl<tsipr>i  Agricaltural 
and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Blue  Mountain  College. . 

Whitworlh  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Mississippi  College 

Mississippi  Industrial 
Institute  and  College. 

(*renada  College 

Rust  College  (colored)... 

Belhaven  College 

Millsaps  College 

Meridian  College 

University  of  Mississippi 


Missouri  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege. 
Culvfr-Stockton  Colloge. 
University  of  Missouri.. 


Fulton. 
Lexington.. 

Ln)erty.... 


Marshall.. 
TarkvUle.. 


Central  College 

Westminister  College. . . 
Central     Colkge     for 

Women. 
William  Jewell  College.. 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Men.. 
Coed. 

CowJ. 

Coed. 

Men.. 

Coed. 

Coed. 


Men.. 
Men.. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed 

Women 

Men 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Women 

Coed... 


Women. 
Women . 


Men.... 

Women 

Women 
Coed... 
Women, 
Coed 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed.... 

Coed... 
Coed..., 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Women . 

Men 


Missouri  Valley  College.   Coed. 
Park. College '  Co«l. 


Ilarlan   L.    Fceman, 

D.  D. 
Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D. 
Harry  Means  Crooks, 

Harry  B.   Hutchins, 

LL.  D. 
Frederick  Griggs. 

Wm.  T.  Doran,  S.J... 
Frank  S.  Kodzie,  Sc.D 

Joseph    W.     Mauck, 

llTd. 

Edward  D.Dlmnent, 
A.M. 
Fred     W.      McNair, 

Sc.D. 
Herbert   L.   Stetson, 

LL.  D. 
Theodore  H.  Wilson, 

A.M. 


Peter  Engle,  Ph.  D . . . 

George  Sverdrup,M.A 

Marion  Le  Roy  Bur- 
ton. LL.  D. 

Donald  J.  Cowling, 
Ph.  D. 

L.  W.  Boe,A.B 

SisterAntonia,  A.  M.. 

Hiiranhrey  Moynihan, 

Samuel    F.    Kerfoot, 

D.  D. 
Elmer  A.  Bess,  D.  D. , 


Oscar     J.     Johnson, 

B.  D. 
Mother  M.  Leo  Tracy. . 


W.  H.  Smith.. 


W.J.  Lowrcy,  LL.  D.. 
L  W.Cooper,  D.  D.... 

John  W.  Provine, 
LL.  D. 

Henry  L.  Whitfield, 
LL.  D. 

J.  R.  Countiss,  A.  B.. 

George  Evans,  D.  D.. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  D   D. . 

Alexander  F.  Wat- 
kins,  D.  D. 

J.  W.  Bee«on,LL.  D.. 

Joseph  N.  Powers, 
LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

Cameron  Harmon,  D. 

D. 
John  H.  Wood,  D.  D.. 
Albert  Ross  ilill,  LL. 

D. 
Paul  H.  Linn,  D.  D.. 

E.  E.  Reed,  D.  D 

Z.  M.  Williams,  D.  D. 

John  P.  Greene,  LL. 

D. 
Wm.  H.  Black  LL.  D. 
FrtxliTick  W.  Hawley, 

D.  D. 


O.  R.  Stilson,  A.  M. 

Delos  Fall,  LL.  D. 
George      B.      Randels, 

Ph.  D. 
Allen  S.  Whitney,  A.  B. 


Simon  J.  Nicolas,  S.  J. 
Walter  H.  French,  M.  3. 

W.  H.  Mack. 

Carl  J.  Knock,  Ph.  D. 


OlgaO.  Latham,  A.M. 

KiHan  Held,  A.  M. 

Lotus      D.       Coffman* 

Ph.  D. 
Leal  A.  Headley,  Ph.  D. 

Julius  Boraas,  Ph.  D. 
Sister  Ste.  Helene.  A.  M. 
Joseph     A.      Schabert, 

George  S.  Innis,  Ph.  D. 

Andrew   W.   Anderson, 

A.M. 
8.  L.  Reed,  Ph.  D. 

Mary  A.  Molloy,  Ph.  D. 

James  V.  Bowen,  Ph.  B. 
O.  G.  Dayis,  B.  D. 


Wm.    H.    Weathcrsby, 
Anne  L.  Fant,  A.  M. 


Emma  H.  Giflford,  B.  3 
Olive  M.  Jones,  A.  B. 
Stuart  G.  Noble,  Ph.  D. 

J.  A.  Smith,  A.  M. 
R.  W.  Rogors,  A.  M. 


Emily  Dexter,  A.  M. 

George  E.  Breece,  A.  M. 
Jesse  H.  Coursault,  Ph. 

D. 
RoyC.Holl,A.  B. 

NeUe  M.  Ward,  A.  M. 

W.  O.  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 

John  J.  Dynes,  A.  M. 
W.  A.  Cook,  A.  M. 
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XVII. — ^Unwersitirs  and  Colleges— Prbsidbnts  and  Hbads  of  Dbpabtmsnh 

OF.  Education — Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  presidont* 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edii> 
cation. 


MISSOURI— con. 

St.  Louisr 

Do 


SpringflBld 

Tarklo 

Warren  ton 

MONTANA. » 

Bozeman 


Butte 

Missoula 

NEBRASKA. 


Bellevue. 
Bethany. 


Ck>llege  View. 


Crete 

Grand  Island . . . 


Hastings. 
Lincoln.. 


Omaha.. 
Do.. 


University  Place 
York 

NEVADA. 

Beno 

NEW  HAMPSHIBB. 

Durham 


Hanover 

Manchester 

NEW  Jersey: 
Convent  Station. 

Hol)oken 

Jersey  City 


St.  Louis  University - 
Washington  University. 


Drury  College.. 
Tarkio  College.. 


Kf-nilworth , 

N.  w  Brunswick- 


Princeton 

,    South  Orange..., 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque... 

Socorro 

State  College... 


Central  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege. 


Montana  College  of  Agri- 
turo  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of 
Mines. 

University  of  Montana.. 


Bellevue  College.... 
Cotner  University.. 

Union  College 


Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College. . . 


Hastfaigs  College. 

'Nel 


University  of  Nebraska «. 

Crelghton  University. . . , 
University  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 
YorkCoUege 


State  University  of  Ne- 
vada. 


New  Hampsliire  Coll<>ge 
of  Agrlciiltiirean^l  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Dartmouth  College , 


St.  Anselm's  College 


College  of  St.  Elisabeth.. 

Stevens     Institute     of 

Technology. 
St.  Peter's  College 

Upsala  Collige 

Butg^rs  C-ollege 

Princeton  University.... 

Seton  Uall  College 


University  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 

New  Mexico  School  of 
Mines. 

Now  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 


Men.. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed- 


Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Good... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Men.,.. 
Men.... 

Women 

Men.... 

Men.... 

Coed... 
Men.... 

Men...., 

Men...., 

Coed.... 
Coed..., 
Coed..., 


Bernard  J.  OttJng,8.7. 
Frederic  A.  HaD,  LL. 

D.fCdianoellor. 
Thomas    W.    Nadal, 

Ph.  D. 
Joseph  A  Thompson, 

D.  D. 
Otto  £.  Kriege,  D.  D. 


J.  M.Hamilton,  M.S. 


Charles  H.  Bowman, 

M.  S. 
Edward    O.    Sisson, 

Ph.D. 


David  R.  Kerr 

Andrew  D.  Harmon, 

A.M. 
Harry   A.    Morrison, 

a.:m. 

Wm.  O.  Allen,  Ph.  D. 
Edward    F.    Jorden, 

D.  D. 
R.  B.  Crone,  Ph.  B... 
Samuel  Avery,  LL.D., 

ohancellor. 
F.  X,  McMenamy.S. J  . 
Daniel    E.    Jenkins, 

Ph.  D. 
Isaac   B.    Scbreckon- 

gast,  8.  T.  B. 
M.    O.    McLaughlin, 

D.  D. 


Wajlter  E.  Clark, 


^a,ltei 
Pft.  D. 


Ralph  D.  Hetzel, 
LL.  B. 

Emtst  M.   Hopkins, 

LL.  D. 
Abbot  Ernest,  O.S.B. 


Sister  Mary  Pauline, 
LL.D. 

Alexander  C.  Hum- 
phreys, LL.  D. 

James  F.  McI>ermott, 
S.J. 

Peter  Froeberg,  B.  D.. 

Wm.  H.  S.  Demarest, 
LL.  D. 

John  Grier  Hibben, 
LL.  D. 

Jas.  F.  Mooney,  LL.  D. 


David  R.Boyd,Ph.D. 
A.  X.  Illineki,  Met.  E. 
Austin  D.  Crile 


Edgar  J.  Swift,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  T.  Williams,  Ph. 


Frank  O.  Spohrer,  B.  8. 
M.  J.  Abbey,  A  B. 


Mrs.  A.  O.  Thomas. 
M.  P.  Robfaison. 

A.  O.  Heyhoe,  A.  M. 
George  Sutherland,  D.  D. 

F.  E.  Weyer,  A.  M. 
Charles  Fordyce,  Ph.  D. 

Robert  M.  Kelley,  8.  J. 
P.  R.  Stevenson,  A.  M. 

B.  E.  McProud,  A.  M. 
Guy  Buswell,  A  M. 


James  Reed  Young,  . 
M.,  acting 


Charles  L.  Simmei8,B.  A 

Sister  Reglna  Clare,  B.  S. 
Charles  H.Elliott, Ph. D. 

Charles  E.  Hodgin,B.Pd. 
John  H.  Vaughan,  A.  M. 


» Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana,  Edward  C.  Elliot,  Ph.  D. 
>  Graduate  School  of  Education,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Ph.  D. 
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XVII. — llNTVBRSmES  AND   COLLEGES — PRESIDENTS    AND   HeADS  OP   DEPARTMENTS 

OF  Education — Continued. 


University  or  ooUege. 


Formen, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


intW  YORK. 

Albany 


Alfred 

Annandale. 
Aurora..... 


Brooklyn. 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Po.. 

Do.. 

Buffalo.. 

Do.. 


Canton... 
CItntoo.. 


Elmira.... 

Geneva 

Hamilton . 


Ithaca. 

New  Rochelle.... 
New  Yorlc 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do- 


Do. 


Niagara  Univer- 
Pot^idain 


Poughkeepai^. 


Rochester 

St.  Bonaventure. 


Schenectady. 
Syracuse 


Do 

Troy 

Do 

West  Point. 


KOBTH  CAAOUNA. 

Asheville 


Belmont 

Chapel  Hill. 


Choriotte.. 
Do..., 


New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers. 

AllhMl  University 

St.  Stephen's  CoDege. . . . 
Wells  College. 


Adclphi  College. 


College  of  St.   Francis 

Xavier. 
Polytechnic  Institute  of 

Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canisius  Colle^ 

University  of  Buffalo.... 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College. 


Elmira  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University. 


Cornell  University . . . 
College  of  New  Rochelle. 
Barnard  College. 


CoUege  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Columbia  University.... 

Fordham  University... 

Hunter  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 

Manhattan. 

New  York  University.. 


Teachers  College. . . . . 
Niagara  University.. 


Clarkson  College  of  Tech- 

noiogy. 
Vassar  College. 


University  of  Rochester. 
St.  Bonaventure's  Col- 
lege. 
Union  I'nivcraity 


New  York  State  CoUege 
of  Forestry  rat  Syra- 
cuse University). 

Syracuse  University 


Rensselaer  Polytechnic 

Institute. 
Russell  Sage  College  of 

Practical  Arts. 
Umted  States  MUitary 

Academy. 

St.  Genevieve's  College 
md  Academy. 

Belmont  Abbey  College. 

University  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Biddle  I'nlversity  (col- 
ored). 

Queens  College 


Coed- 
Coed... 

Men...., 
Women 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men..!., 


Men 

Men.;,., 

Men 

Coed..., 

Coed..., 

Men..... 


W 

Coed... 

Men. 


Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Men.... 
Coed... 


Men 

Women 


Men.... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Men..... 
Men 

Women. 

Coed.... 
Men 

Men 

Men...., 


Coed.... 

Men 

Women, 
Men 


Women, 


Men.. 
Coed. 


Men 

Women. 


A.     R.     Brubacher, 

Ph.D. 
Boothe  C.Davis,LL.D. 
Wm.  C.  Rodgers,  D.D. 
Kerr  D.   Macmillan, 

8.  T.  D. 
Frank   D.    Blodgett, 

LL.D. 
Joseph  H.  Rockwell, 

Fred.   W.   Atkinson, 

Ph.D. 
Brother  David,O.S.Pc 
John  W.Moore,  LL.D. 
Geo.  J.  Krim,  8.  J.. 
Chas.  P.  Norton,  chan- 
cellor. 
Edwin  L.  HuIett,A.M, 

acting. 
Frederick   C.    Ferry, 

LL.D.    V 
Frederick  Ltot,  Ph.  D 
LymanP.Powcll,A.B. 
Elmer     B.     Bryan, 

LL.  D. 
Jacob  G.  Schurman, 

LL.  D. 
Joseph    F.    Mooney, 

D.D. 
Virginia    a     Gilder- 

steeve.  Ph.  D.,  dean. 
Sidney  E.  Mexe^  LL. 

Nicholas  M.   BnUer, 

LL.D. 
Jos.  A.  Mulry,  Pb.  D.. 
George  8.  Davis,  LL. 

D. 
Brother  Edward, A.  B. 
Elmer  Ellsworth 

Brown,LL.D.,chan- 

cellor. 
James     £.     Russell, 

LL.  D.,  dean. 
Wm.  F.  Likly,  CM.. 

John  P.  Brooks,Sc.D., 

director. 
Henry  N.  MacCracken, 

LL.  D. 
Bush  Rhees,  LL.D... 
Alexander  M.  Hickey, 

Ph.  D. 
Charles  A.  Richmond, 

LL.  D. 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  M.  F., 

dean, 

James  R.  Day,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 
Palmer  C.    Rioketts, 

LL.  D. 
SlizaKellas,  Ph.  B... 

Col.  Samuel  E    Till- 
man, sapt. 

Mother  M.  L.  Lorin..'. 
LeoHaid,  D.  D 


H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D, 
Henry  C.  Evans,  D.  D 


'See  Teachers  College. 


Leonard  A.  Blue,  Ph.  D. 
Ford  S.  Clarke,  Ph.  B. 

Jamei  W.  Park,  A.  M. 


Mary  H.  Lewb. 

Charles  M..Rebert,  A.  IL 

William  H.  Squires,  Ph. 
D.  -^     «^ 

John  R.  Tuttle,  Ph.  D. 

Melbourne  8.  Read,  Ph 

D. 
George  P.  Bristol,  A.  M. 

M.  M.  Xavier,  A.  M. 


Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Pb. 


T 


0) 


James  M.  Kieran,  LL.  IX 

F.  J.  Plattlcr,  A.  M. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph. 
D. 


George  M.  Forbes,  LIt.D. 


Mark  B.  Penney,  Ph.  D. 


Marcus  C.  S.  Nobla,  Ph. 
D. 
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XVII. — Universities  and  Colleges — Presidents  and  Heads  of  Departme)«t8 
OP  Education — Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  o' Pi^dent. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edo- 
oation. 


NORTH     CARO- 
LINA—con. 

Davidson 

Durham 

Elon  College 

Greensboro 

Guilford  College*. 

Hickory 

Raleigh 

Do 

Do 

Do 

R<yJ  Springs 

Salisbury 

Wako  Forest  — 
West  Raleigli . . . 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem.. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Fargo 

Jamestown 

University 

OHIO. 

Ada 

Akron 

Alllaneo 

AshlanI 

Athens 

Berea 

BluHton 

CeJarville 

C  incinniti 

Do 

Clevclanl 

Do 

Do 

Cohimbus 

Do 

Dayton 

DeiUincc 

Delaware 

Findlay 

GainbiiT 

Granville 

Hiram 


Davidson  College 

Tnnity  College 

FJon  College 

Greensboro  College  for 

Women. 
GuUford  College 

I^noir  College . . .  ^ 

Meredith  College 

Peace  Institute 

St.  Mary's  School 

Shaw  University  (col- 
ored). 

Flora  Macdonald  College 

Livini^tonc  College  (col- 
ored). 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  Bute 
College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering. 

Atlantic  Christian  Col- 
lege. 

Salem  Academy  and 
College. 

North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College 

University  of  North  Da- 
kota. 


Ohio  Northern  Univer- 
sity. 

Municipal  University  of 
Akron. 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  I'niversity 

Baldwin  -  Wallace  Col- 
lege. 
Bluflton  College 

CedarvUle  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

L'ni  versity  of  Cincinnati . 

Case  School  of  Applied 

Scionoe. 
St.  Ignjlius  College 

Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University. . 

St.  Mary  College 

Deflance  College 

Ohio  Wcslcyan  Univer- 
sity. 

Findlay  College 

Ken  von  ColUge 

DeiUbon  University 

Iliram  College 


Men 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Women. 

Coed.... 

Coed... 
Women. 

Women . 
Women. 
Coed.... 

Women. 
Coed.... 


Men.. 
Men.. 


Coed... 
Women 


Coed. 


Coed..., 
Coed.... 


Coed.. 


Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Cood.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Men... 
Coed.. 

Men... 

Men... 

Coed.. 

Men.., 
Coed.. 

Men . . . 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Men.., 
Cood.. 

Coed.. 


Wm.  J.  Martin,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Few,  Lh  D.. 

Wm.A.Harper,LL.D, 
S.B.Turrentine,D.D. 

Raymond  Bin  ford, 

Ph.  D. 

R.  L.  Fritf,  D.  D 

Charles    E.    Brewer, 

Ph.D. 

Mary  O.  Graham 

Warren  W.  Way 

Chas.     F.     Meaerve, 

LL.  D. 

C.  O.  Vardell.D.  D... 

D.  C.  Suggs,  Ph.  D.... 

Wm.L.  Poteat.LL.D. 
W.C.  Riddick,LL.D, 


Raymond  A    Smith, 

A.M. 
Howard     E.     Rond- 

thaler,  D.  D. 


Edwin  F.  Ladd,  LL. 

D. 
E.  Lee  Howard,  D.  D. 
Barend    H.    Kroeze, 

D.  D. 
Thomas     F.     Kane, 

LL  D 


Alberts.  Smith,  D.D. 

Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.    H.    McMaster, 

D.  D. 
Wm.D.  Furry,  Ph.  D. 
Alston  Ellis,  LL.  D... 
A.  B.  Storms 


Samuel  K.  Mosiman, 

Ph.D. 
WUbert  R.   McChes- 

ney,  D  D. 
James  McCabo,  S.  J. .. 
Chas.     W.     Dabnoy, 

LL.  D 
Charles  S.Howe, Ph.D. 

Wm.  B.  Sommcr- 
houscr,  8.  J. 

Charles  F.  Thwing, 
LL.  D. 

OttoMees  A.  M 

Wm.  O.  Thompson, 
LL.D. 

Bernard  P.  OReilly, 
D.D. 

Albert  O.Caris,Litt.D, 

John  W.  Hoffman, 
LL.D. 

Wm.H.Guycr,D.D.. 

Wm.F.Peirce,L.H.D 

Clark  W.  Chamber- 
lain, Ph.D. 

Miner  Lee  Bates, 
i     LL.D. 


Archibald  Curric.  A.  M. 
Eugene  C.  Brooks,  Ut 

W.C.- Wicker,  Utt.D. 
David     F.     Nicholsoii, 
A.  M. 


8.  P.  Schneider,  A.  M. 
Mary   Shannon    Smith, 

Ada  V.Womble. 


W.  H.  Hamium,  A.  M. 

T.  E.  Cochran,  A.  M. 
Thomas     E.     Browm«, 
A.  B. 

F.  F.  Grim,  A.  M. 

Edwin  J.  Heath,  B.  D. 


Arland  D.  Weeks,  A.  M. 

Anna  M.  Tlbbots,  Ph.  D. 
Francis  B.  Taylor,  Ph.  D. 

Joseph  Kennedy,  LL.  D. 


John  Davison,  D.  Pad. 


John  B.  Bowman,  A.  M. 

Edward  Bycrs.  A.  M. 
John  J.  Ricbeson,  D.  Pod. 
Fletcher  D.  Ward.  M 

Harry  0.  Good,  Ph.  D. 

Arthur  St.  C.  Sloan,  A.  B 

Wm.  P.  Burris,  L.  H.  D. 


George  W .  Knight,  Ph.  D. 

E.  L.  Lawson,  A.  M. 
Arthur  R.  Mead,  A.  M. 

H.  S.  Brinaer,  M.  Pd. 

T.  A.  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 

M.  R.  Gabbcrt,  A.  M. 
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XVir.— UNIVERfllTIES  AND  COLLEGES— PRESIDENTS  AND  HeADS  OP  DEPARTMENTS  OP 

Education — Contimied. 


Locatioa. 


OHIO — continoed. 
Marietta 

New  Athens 

Nfw  Concord 

Ohcrlin 

Oxford 

Do 

Po 

I*ttine5\111e , 

RIoOmnde 

8prlngCcld 

Timn 

Tok*do 

Do 

Wostcrville 

Wllbcrforco 

Wflmlngton 

WoosicT 

Ydlouspring:?.... 

Chfckasha 

East  End 

(Juthrlc 

KiD^.'ishcr 

NoniLin 

Stillwater 

Tal'w 

OBEOOX. 

Albany 

Corvallis 

Kugi'oc 

h'ansi  (Irove 

McMiuiivUie 

Newbcrg 

)*(>rtland 

^ak•m 

KTNN.^U.VAKIA. 

Alknton-n 

Do 

Ann\illc 

Dcalty 

fieaver 

Pca.cr  FolH 

Hctiilehcm 

Do 


University  oroolle£e. 


Mw-lctta  College 

Franklin  College 

Mnsklngum  College 

Oberlln  College 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Western  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Lake  Erie  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University.. 

St.  John's  University. . . 
Toledo  University 

Ottcrbein  College 

Wllbcrforce  University 
(colored). 

Wilratagton  College 

College  of  Woostcr 

.\ntioeh  College 

Oklahoma   College    for 

W^omcn. 
Phillips  University 

Methodist  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Kingfisher  College , 

U nivcrsity  of  Ok lahoma . 

Oklahmna  Agricnltural 
and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  Kendall  College. . 


Albany  College 

Oregon  Agricultural 

College. 
University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University .... 
McMinnvllle  College.. 

PadCc  College 

Reed  College..' 

Willamette  Culversity . . 


Men.... 
Coed... 


Allentown    College    for 
AVomcn. 

Muhlenberg  ColIej?e 

Lebanon  Valley  College. 

St.  Vincent  College 

Bea\er  College 

Oenr^a  College 

Morax  ian  College 

I 

ifora^  lull  J^pniinan;' and  I  Women 
Collrttc  for  Women,      j 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. . . 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Women 

Women 

Women 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Men . . . . 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 


Women. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed... 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed- 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Women. 


Men.... 
Women. 


Coed.. 
Men... 


Name  of  president. 


George  W.  Hinman, 

Ph.D. 
Will  M.  Hughen,  D.  D. 
J.    K.    Montgomery, 

D.D. 
Henry  C.Ktag.LL.D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes, 

Ji.8. 
Eleanor   N.    Adams, 

Ph.D. 
W.W.Boyd,  Ph.D... 

Vivian  Blanche  Small, 

LL.  D. 
Simeon  H.  Bipg,  A.  M. 
Charles  O.   Heckert, 

D.D. 
Charles   E.  Miller, 

LL.D. 
Francis  X.  Buch,  A.  M. 
A.  Monroe  Stowe, 

Ph.D. 
Walter  G.Clipptager, 

D.D. 
Wm.  8.  Scarborough, 

LL.D. 
J.  Edwin  Jay,  A.M... 
J.   Campbell   White, 

LL.D. 
George  D.  Black,  D.  D. 


G.  W.Austin,  B.S.... 

Isaac     N.     McCash, 

LL.  D. 
Edward  Hislop,  D.  D. . 

Henry  W.  Tuttle,  D.D. 
Stratton  D.   Brooks, 

LL.D. 
James  W.  Cantwell, 

A.M. 

Arthur  L.  Odell,  D.  D. 


Wallace  H.  Lee,  LL.  D. 
William  J.  Kerr,  Sc.D. 

Prince  L.  Campbell, 

LL.D. 
Robert  F.C;ark,A.M. 
Leonard  W.  Riley, 

D.D. 
Levi  T.  Pennington, 

A.B. 
Wm.  T.  Foster,LL.  D. 
CarlG.  Doney,  LL.  D. 


Wm.  F.  CurtlsLitt.D. 

John  -\.  W.  HaafjD.D, 
George  D.  Goj>sard,  D. 

D. 
Ivcander  Schnerr,  D.D. 
Horace    B.    Haskell, 

D.D. 
R.  H.Martin,  B.D... 
J.  Tavlor  Hamilton, 

D.D.      • 
John  H.  Clfcwell,  Ph. 

D. 


Name  of  head  of  drpait- 
ment  or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


Jesse  V.  McMillan,  A.M. 

W.  R.Cometet,  B.S. 
J.  G.  Lowery,  A.  M. 

Edward  A.  Bfiller  ,Ph.  D. 
Harvey     C.     Minnlck. 

LL.D. 
Marian  A.  Bills,  Ph.  D. 

JayG.  Hickox,  B.S. 

Esther  Crane,  Ph.  D. 

W.  G.Scarberry,  A.B. 
T.  Bruce  Birch,  Ph.  D. 

E.LF. Williams,  A.M. 

Francis  P.  Kemper,  A.M. 
A.  W.  Trettien,  Ph.  D. 

Edmtmd  A.  Jones,  Ph.D. 

Gilbert  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

"J  C.  Waters,  A.  M. 
.artin  Remp,  A.  M. 

Stephen  F.  Weston. 
Ph.D. 

LE.Mott,A.M. 
Samuel H.  Home,  A.  M. 
EdwinG.  Green,  A.B. 


W.  W.  Phelan,  Ph.D. 
John  H.  Bowers,  Ph.  D. 


Edwin  D.  Ressler,  A.  M. 

Henry  D.  Sheldon,  Ph.D. 

Henry  L.  Bates,  A.  M. 
Curtis  P.  Coe,  A.  B. 

R.  W.  Lewis,  Ph.B. 

HoFeph  K.  Hart,  Ph.D. 
Charles  L.  Sherman,  Ph. 
D. 


Isaac  M.  Wright,  Pd.D. 
S.  O.  Grimm,  A.  M. 

C.  Mace  Thomas,  Ph.D. 
Harry  H.  Wylle,  A.  M. 

Percy  Hughes,  Ph.  D. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
vomen, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  depan- 
ment  or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 
Bryji  Mawr  — 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg . 

Chester 

Collejreville 

Ea^'tou 

Gettysburg 

Greemille 

OrovoCitv 

Haverford 

Huntingdon... 

Laacastcr 

Tyewi'  bu 


l.ewi'burK 

LiiK'oln  Univer- 

Meud.ille 


Mechanics  burg... 
My  or  >t  own... 


N«"    Wilmington 
Pliilu'lelphia 

])o 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


ScUnsgrove 

Bon  til  Bethlehem 

State  College 

Svarthmore 

Villunovn 

W:»s}iingt('n 

^^a:  nesl  ur;^ 


Bryn  Mawr  College.. 
Dickinson  College . . . 
"^^^Ison  College 


Pennsylvania    Military 

College. 
Ursinus  College 


Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College... 

Thiel  College 

Grove  City  C-ollcge . . . 
HavOTford  College 

Juniata  College 


Women, 

Coed... 

Women, 

Men.... 

Coed... 

Men.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Men.... 


Franklin  and  Marshall 
College. 

Bucknell  University 

Lincohi  University  (col- 
ored.) 

Allegheny  College 


Coed... 
Men.... 


Coed. 
Men.. 


Irving  Female  College. . . 
Albright  College 


Westminster  College.  - 

Drexol  Institute 

Dropsie  College 

LaSaUeCoUege 


Coed... 

Women. 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 


St.  Joseph's  College . 
Temple  V  ni  verb  it  y . . 


University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CameeiG  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Duquewne  I'niversity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Pennsylvania  College  for 
Woriien, 

University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Susquehanna  University 

Lehigh  University . . . 


Pennsylvania  State  Col- 

letre. 

Swartlunore  CoUeRe 

Villanova  Collepe 

Washincton  and  Jeffer- 

s(*n  rollef?e. 
Wayue.sburg  College 


Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Women. 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men  .... 

Coed  — 


n'HTO   RICO. 

San  Jiian 


Uni  vcrsity  of  Porto  Rico    Coed . . 


BIIODE  INLAND. 


Kin^'«ton.... 
Providence.. 


Rhode  Island  State  Col- 
ic".-. 
Brown  University , 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas, 

LL.  D. 
James  H.  Morgan,  LL, 

D. 
Ethelbcrt  D.  Warfleld, 

LL.  D. 
Chas.  E.  Hyatt,  LL.D. 

George  L.   Omwake, 

Pd.  D. 
John  H.  MacCracken, 

LL.  D. 
William  A.  Granville, 

LL.D. 
Henry  W.  Elson,  Ph. 

D. 
Weir  C.  Ketler,  A.  M. 
William  W.  Comfort, 

Ph.  D. 
I.  nar%  ey  Brumbaugh, 

A.M. 
Henry  H.  Apple,  LL. 

John  n.  Harrts,  LL.D. 
Jolm  B.  Rendall,D.D. 

Wm.  H.  Crawford,LL. 

D. 
E.  Rt  Campbell,  Ph, 

D. 

L.  Clarence  Himt,  D. 

D. 
W.  C.  Wallace,  D.  D. 
Hollls  Godfrey,  Sc.D.. 
Cvriu!  Adier,  Ph.  D... 
Brother  Richard,  A. 

M. 
Redmond  J.   Walsh, 

S.J. 
Ru.ssell  H.   Conwell, 

LL.  D. 
Edgar    Fahs    Smith, 

LL.  D.,  provost. 
Arthur    A.    Hamer- 

sehlag,  L.L  D. 
Martin  A.  Hehir,  LL. 

D. 
John  C.  Acheson,  LL. 

D. 
Samuel     B.     McCor- 

miek,  LL.D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Charles    T.    Aikens, 

D.D. 
Henry    8.     Drinker, 

LL.  D. 
Edwin     E.     Sparks, 

D.LL. 
Jopeph  Swain,  LL,  D . . 
James  J.  Dean,  A.  M., 
Frederick  W.  Hinitt, 

LL.  I>. 
J.  W.  McKay,  LL.  D. 


Paul  G.  Miller,  Ph.  D. 


Matildc  Castro,  Ph.D. 
W.  H.  Norcross,  A.  M. 
Elsie  Murray,  Ph.  D. 


C.  F.  Sanders,  D.  D. 
C.  B.  Wakefield,  D.  D. 
Charles  A.  Piatt,  Ph.  D. 

C. C.Ellis,  Ph. "D. 

H.  M.  J.  Kldn,  Ph.  D. 

Llewellyn  PWIHm,  D.D. 
George  Johnson,  Pn.  D. 

Frederick  Q.  Heoke,  PIl 
D. 

C.  A.  Bowman,  Ph  D. 
John  A.  ShoU,  A.  M. 


John  A.  Lcsh,  Ph.  D. 

Frank  P.  Grava^,  LL.  D 

Walter  V.  Bingham,  Ph. 
D. 

George  B.  Lawsoo,Ph.D. 
WUl  G.  Chambers,  A.  M. 


Percy  Hughes,  Ph.  D. 

David  A.  Anderson,  Ph. 

D. 
Sturgias  B.  Davis,  A.  M. 
Joseph  A.  Hickey,  A.  M. 
Edward  M.  Weycr,  Ph. 

1). 
J.  H.  Edgerton,  A.  M. 


Bnsan    D. 
A.M. 


Huntinj^teo, 


Howard  Edwards,  LL.    I^ester    W.     Boardman, 

I».  I      A.M. 

W.    H.    P.    Faunco,  ,  Walter  B.  Jacobs,  \.  M. 

LL.  D.  i 
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Location. 


University  or  ooDege. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


SOTTTH  CABOIINA. 

Cbarleston 

Do 


CloniMin  College. 
Clintoa 


College  Place., 
Columbia 


Do-, 
Do.. 


Due  West 

Do 


GreenviDe... 
Do 

Greenwood., 
Hartsvilk... 


Newberry.... 

Spartanburg. 

Do 


SOITTH  DAKOTA. 

Brooidnf? 


Huron . . . 
Mitcben.. 


Rapid  City.. 

Bioux  Fans., 
Vermilioo. .  - 

Yankton.-.. 


TENNESSEE. 


Bristol 

Chattanooga.. 

Clarksville... 

GreenviUe.... 

Harrogate 


la.kson 

Jefferson  City. 

Knoxville 

Do 

Lebanon 


UcKensie. 
Mary\iile. 

Memphis.. 


MUligan 

Hurtteesboro.. 


College  of  Charleston . ... 

The  Citadel,  the  Military 
College  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Clemson  Agnoultnral 
College. 

Presbyterian  College  of 
South  Carolina. 

Columbia  Collef^ 

Benedict  College  (col- 
ored). 

Chioora  College  for 
Women. 

University  of  South 
Carohna. 

Erskine  College 

Woman's  College  of  Due 
West. 

Furman  Univereity 

Greenville  Female  Col- 
lege. 
Lauder  College 

Coker  College  for  Women 

Newberry  College 

Converse  College 

Woflord  College 

South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege  of  Agricult  ure  and 
Mechanie  Arts. 

Huron  College 

Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
vemity. 

State  School  of  Mines. . . 

Sioux  Falls  Colloee 

Vniversity  of  South  Da- 
kota. 
Yankton  College 

King  College 

University  of  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Southwestern  Presby- 
terian University. 

Tusculum  College 

Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity. 

Union  t  ni  versity 

Carson  and  Newman 
College. 

Knox VI  lie  College  (col- 
ored). 

University  of  Tennessee. 

Cumberland  University. 

Bethel  College 

Maryville  College 

Christian  Brothers  Col- 

Mimgan  College 

Tennessee  College 


Men.... 
Men.... 

Men.... 

Coed... 

Women 
Cood... 

Women 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Women 

Men.... 

Women 

Women 

Women 

Coed... 
Women 
Men.... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed... 


Men.. 
Coed. 


Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Men..... 


Coed... 
Women. 


Harrison    Randolph, 

LL.  D. 
Cd.  O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M., 

superintendent. 

Walter  M.  Riggs,  LL. 
D. 

Davison  McD.  Doug- 
las, 1>.  D. 

O.T.  Pugh.  Ph.D.... 

B.W.Vakntine,A.M. 

S.C.  Byrd,  D.  D 

Wm.S.Currell.LL.D, 

James  S.MoflTatt.D.D. 
Richard  L.  Robinson, 

)>.  I\ 
Edwin  McNeil  Poteat, 

LL.D. 
Pavid    M.    Ramsey, 

D.  i\ 
JohnO.Willson,D.D. 

Howard    Lee    Jones, 

D.D. 
8.  J.  Derrick,  A.M.... 
Robert  P.  Pell,  Litt.  D. 
Henry     N.     Snyder, 

LL.D, 


Ellwood  C.   Perisho, 
LL.D. 

Harry M.G:ipp,  LL.D, 
W.  D.  Schcrmerhom, 

D.D. 
Cleophas  C.  O'Hara, 

Ph.D. 

D.  F.  Charles 

Robert  L.  Slaeel,  Ph. 

D. 
Henry    K.    Warren, 

LL.D. 


TildenScherer.D.D.. 
FrwUirick  W.  IDxon, 

D.D. 
Chas.  E.DiehI,D.D... 

Chas.  O.Gray,  D.D. . 

(Jeorge   A.    Hubbell, 

Ph.D. 
O.  M.  Savage,  LL.D... 
Wm.L.  Gentry,  B.S.. 

J.  K.  GlflSn,  A.  B 

Brown  Ay  res,  LL.  D . . 

Edward    P.    Childs, 
A.M. 

N.J.  Finney.  A.  M 

Samuel    T.     Wilson, 

D.  D. 
Brother  John,  A.M.... 

H.  J.  Derthick,  A.  M.. 
U«o.  J.  Burnett,  A.M..., 


Verd  Peterson,  A.  B. 
Daniel  J.  Brimm,  D.  D. 
J.  P.  Patton,  A.  M. 


Mary     E.     Armstrong, 

A.  B. 
Patterson  Wardlaw,  LL, 


Orlin  O.  Fletcher,  D.  D, 


Elizabeth  Alexander,  A» 
B. 


M.  A.Martin,  Ph.D. 
Arthur  G.  Rembert,  LL, 
D. 


Charles  H.  Brady,  A.  BC 


Walter  L.  Harris,  A.  M. 
H.  P.  Pattcreon,  Ph.  D. 


A.  W.  Fau(iuet,  A.  M. 
W.  F.  Jones,  Ph.  O. 

M.  A.  Stewart,  Ph.  D. 


K.  A.  Hagy,  A.  M. 
W.W.  Hooper,  D.D. 

Wm.  Dinwiddle,  LL.D. 

Edward  A.  Ilirsrhman, 

Ph.  B. 
Thomas  B.Ford,  A.M. 

A.T.Barrett,  LL.D. 


John  A.  Tliackston,  Ph. 
D. 


Jasper  C.  Barnes,  Ph.  D, 


Willis  B.Boyd,  A.M. 
C.M.Faitbfull,A.M. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 
1       for 
I  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  de pa-i 
ment  or  school  of  od' 
cation. 


TENN'ESSEE~C0n. 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 

Ruskiu 

i!»cwanee 

Pponjer 

\\  ashington  Col- 
lege. 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

Austin 

Bc'ton 

Brown  wood 

Do , 

College  Station.. 

Dallas 

Denton 

Fort  Worth 

Vo 

Georgetown 

Houston 

San  Antonio 

ShcriQun 

Tehuacana 

Waco 

Waxahachie 

UTAH. 

Logan 

Salt  Lake  City... 

VERMONT. 

Burlington 

Mlddlebury 

Northficld 

Wlnooski >... 

VIRGINIA. 

Abingdon 

Ashland 

Blacksburg 

Bridgowater 

Cliarloilcbville. ., 


Fisk  University  (col- 
ored). 

Georee  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers. 

Vanderbilt  University... 

Ruskin-Cave  College. 
University  of  the  South . . 

Burritt  College 

Washington  College . . 


Simmons  College — 
University  of  Texas. 


Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Men.. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Women 
Coed... 


Coed..., 
Men 


Baylor  Female  College. . . 
D^el  Baker  College 

Howard  Payne  College. . 


Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of 
Texas. 

Southern  Methodist  Uni-  Coed .... 
versity.  ,         j 

College  of  Indust  rial  Arts , 

Texas  Woman's  College.! 

Texas  Christian  Univer-  I 
sity.  •  I 

Southwestern  Universitv 


Women 
Women 
Coed... 


Rice  Institute 

St.  Ix)uis  College. 
Austin  College 


West  minster  College . . 
Baylor  University.... 


Trinity  University. 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Men.. 
Men.. 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed.... 


Agricultural  College  of    Coed.... 

Utah. 
University  of  Utah Coed .... 


University  of  Vermont 
and  slate  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Mlddlebury  College 


Norwich  University.... 
St.  Michaels  College... 


Mart  ha  Washington  Col- 
lege. 

Randolph- Macon  C  o  1- 
lege. 

Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege and  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Bridgewater  College 

U nl versity  of  Virginia. . . 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Men.. 
Men.. 


Women, 
Men.... 
Men 


Coed... 
Men.... 


Fayette  A.  McKenzie, 

Ph.D. 
Bruce  R.  Payne,  Ph. 

D. 
James  H.   Kirkland, 

LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

Albion  W.  Knight.  D. 

D.,  vice  chancellor. 

W.S.Graves,  A.M... 

James  T.  Cooter,  D.  D 


Jefferson  D.  Sandefer, 

Ph.  B. 
Robert    E.     Vinson, 

LUD. 
John  C.  Hardv,  LL.  D . 
Tinsley    P.    Junkin, 

LL.D. 
Judson    A.    Tolman, 

Ph.D. 
Wm.  B.  Biz^ll,  D.  C. 

L. 

Robert  S.  Hyer,  LL  D. 

F.M.Bralley.A.B.... 
J.D.Young,  LL.B.... 
W.  B.  Parks,  Ph.  D., 

acting. 
Charles    M.    Bishop, 

D.  D. 
Edgar  O.  Lovett,  LL. 

A.  Frische,  S.  M 

Thomas  S.Cly«5,LL. 

D. 
JohnC.Wimams,D.D 
Samuel    P.    Brooks, 

LL.D. 
Samuel  Lee  Hombeak, 

LL.D. 


E.G.Peterson, Ph.  D 

John   A.    Widtsoe, 
LLD. 


Guy  P.  Benton,  LL.D. 


John  Martin  Thomas, 

LL.D. 
Herbert  R.  Roberts, 

D.  C.  L.,  acting. 
£.  M.  Sahnon,  D.  D.. 


Samuel  D.  Long,  A.  B . 

Robert  E.  Blackwell, 

LL.  D. 
Joseph  D.  Eggleston, 

A.  M« 


Johns.  Flory,  Ph.  D.. 
Kdwin  A.  Alderman, 
LL.D. 


Belle  R.  Pannenter,  B. 
Ped. 


Wm.  J.  Wilkinson,  B.L. 

Oscar  H.  Cooper,  LL  D. 
Wm.  S.  Sutton, LLD. 
Payton  Jacobs,  .\.  M. 

Martin  L.  Hayes,  A.  M. 

Paul  W.Terry,  A.M. 

R.J.TurrenUne.A.M. 
""      ">.  Jenninp,  A.  IT 
BatsonrPn.D. 


EIzv  D.  Jenninp^  A.  M. 


Claude  A.  Nichols.  Ph. 

D. 
R.A.Tsanoff,  Ph.D. 


J.J.Delaney,A.M. 

A.  J.  Hall,  Ph.  D. 
W.M.Liggett,  A.M. 


Milton  Bennion,  A.  M. 


James  F.  Messenger, 
Ph.  D. 

Raymond  McFarland. 
A.M. 


P.  n.  Bowman,  D.  D. 
W.  H.  Heck,  Ph.  D. 
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LocatioD. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orooedu- 
cationaL 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  depart* 
ment  or  Mbool  of  edu- 
cation. 


viRGiNU— con. 
Emory 


nampden-Sid- 
ney. 

IIollinJL 

Lexington 


Do 

L>'nrhburg.. 

Do 

Manassas.... 
RichmoDd.. 

Do 

Solem 


Do 

8i»-wt  Briar. 


Williamsburg... 

WASUINGTON. 

Pullman 

Seattle 

Spokane 


Bpo 

Tacoraa 

Walla  Walla. 


WE.ST  VIRGINIA. 

Bethany 

Bockhannon — 

Elkins 

Morgantown.... 

WISCONSIN. 


Applet  on.. 
Bcloit 


Madison.. 


Milton 

Milwaukee. 


Do. 


Pljrmouth. 

Prairie  du  Chien. 
Ripon 


Sinsinawa 

Watcrtown 

Waukesha..... 

WYOMmO. 

Laramie 


Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
Hampden-Sldoey    Col- 

ncSnns  College 

Virginia  Military  Instl- 
tute. 

Washington  and  Lee 
University. 

Randolph-Macon  Wom- 
an's College. 

Virginia  Christian  Col- 
lege. 

Eastern  College 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  Univer- 
sity (colored). 
R  oonoke  College 

Elizabeth  CoUi 
Sweet  Briar  O 

College  of  William  and 
Mary. 

State  College  of  Wash- 
ington. 

University  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Gonzaga  University 

College  of  Puget  Sound.. 

Whitman  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College. 

Davis  and  Elkins  Col- 
lege. 

West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity. 

Lawrence  College 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Marquette  University. . . 

Milwaukee-Downer  C^l- 

Mis^on  House 

Campion  College 

Ripon  College 

St.  Clara  College  and 

Academy. 
Northwestern  College.. 

Carroll  College 


University  of  Wyoming 


Men..... 

Men.... 

Women 
Men.... 

Men.... 

Women, 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Men.... 

Men.... 

Women 
Women 

Men.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Men,... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Men.... 

Women 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 

Women 

Men.... 

Coed... 


Coed... 


Chas.  C.  Weaver,  Ph. 

D. 
A.   W.    McWhorter, 

Ph.  D.,  acting. 

Matty  L.Cocke 

Edward  W.  Nichols, 

supt. 
Henry  Louis  Smith, 

LL.  D. 
Wm.A.Webb,LL.D. 

J.  T.T.Hundley,  A.  B 

Hervin     U.     Roop, 

LL.  D. 
F.    W.    Boat  Wright, 

LL.  D. 

R.     Hovey, 


"d^. 


John    A.    Morehead, 

D.  D. 
JohnC.  Peery,  A.M.. 
Emilie    W.    McVea, 

Litt.  D. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.D. 


Ernest    O.    Holland, 

Ph.D. 
Henry  Suxzallo,  Ph.  D. 

James  M.  Brogan,  fl.  J 
Edward  H.  Todd,  D.D 
Stephen  B.  L.  Pen- 
rose, D.  D. 


Thomas  E.  Cramblet, 

LL.D. 
Wallace  B.  Fleming, 

D.D. 
James  E.Allen,  A.  B. 


Frank     B. 
LL.D. 


Trotter, 


Samuel  Plantz,  LL.  D, 
Melvin  A.  Brannon, 

LIi.  D. 
Edward     A.    Birge, 

LL.D. 
Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.D. . 
Horbert  C.   Noonan, 

S.J. 
Ellen  C.  Sabin,  LL.  D 

E.  A.Hofer,  D.  D 

AlbertC.  Fox.  S.  J... 
H.     C.     Culbertson, 

LL.D. 
Mother  Mary  Samuel . 

Aupist  F.  Ernst,  Ph. 

Herbert  P.  Houghton, 
Ph.D. 


A  \  en  Nelson,  Ph.D.. 


E.  B.  Crooks,  Ph.  D. 


D.  B.  Bryan,  Pcd.  D. 
M.  P.  Robinson,  A.  B. 
F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Litt.D. 
Irene  B.  Palmer. 

C.  H.  Hatx,  Ph.  D. 


Alfred     A. 

Ph.D. 
Frederick     E 

Ph.  D.     . 


Cleveland* 
Bolton, 


O.  E.  Reynolds,  A.  M. 

W.  H.  Cramblet,  Ph.  D. 

B.  F.  Haught,  A.  M. 

Florence     A.     Kellogg, 

A.M. 
Jasper  N.  Deahl,  Ph.  D. 


I^ester  B.  Rogers,  Ph.  D. 
AlmonW.  Burr;  A.M. 

V.A.C.  Henmon,  Ph.  D. 


Miua  Kerr,  Ph.  D. 

W^m.  J.  Mutch,  Ph.  D. 
Sister  M.  Ruth,  Ph.  D. 

8.  B.  Ray,  L.  H.  D. 

J.  E.  Bullem. 
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XVIII. — ^Untvehsitib8  and  Colleges — Deans  or  Dibbctors  op  Colleges   or 
Schools  op  Engineering. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Dean  or  director. 


Auburn,  Ala 

University,  Ala... 

Tucson,  Aria 

Fayette ville.  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Santa  Clara,  CaC . 


Stanford  University,  Cal. 


Boulder,  Colo 

Colorado  Sprincj,  Colo. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

Golden,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn 


Newark,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Do 

Do 

Gainesville,  Fla 

Athens,  Oa 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Chicago,  111 

Do 

Evanston.  m 

Urbana,  111 

La  Fayette,  Ind... 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.. 
Tcrre  Haute,  Ind. . 
Valparaiso,  Ind.... 
Ames,  Iowa 


Iowa  City,  Iowa. . , 
Lawrence,  Kans . . 
Manhattan,  Kans. 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Rou^e,  La . 


New  Orleans,  La.... 
Orono,  Mo 

jfc Baltimore,  Md 

CoUegoPark,  Md... 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Tults College.  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass . . . . 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich . . . 

Detroit,  Biich 

East  Lansing,  Mich . 
Houghton,  Mich . . . . 
Mimieapolls,  Minn . . 


Agricultural  College,  Miss . 


University,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo.... 


SI.  Louis,  Mo..., 
Boxoman,  Mont. 


Butte,  Mont... 
Lincoln,  Nebr.. 


Reno,  Nev 

Durham,  N.  H. 


Hanover,  N.  H 

Hoboken.  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Princeton.  N.  J 


Alabama  Polvtechnio  Institute. 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arisona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  CaUfomia 


University  of  Southern  California. 

Throop  College  of  Technology 

University  of  Santa  Clara 


Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines 

Sheffield  Sdontific  School  (Yale  Uni- 
versity). 

Delaware  College 

Catholic  University  of  America 

George  Washington  University 

Howard  Univeraitj'  (colored) 

University  of  Flonda 

UniversitV  of  Georgia 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

University  of  Idaho 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Lewis  Institute 

Northwestern  irnlversity 

University  of  Illinois 

Purdue  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Roc^e  Poly^chnic  Institute 

\  alparaiso  Uuivorsitv 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  fetate  Agricultural  College 

Univi^rsity  of  Kent  uckj- 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 

University  of  Maine 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Maryland  State  College  oi  Agriculture 

Maii^s'.ichusetts  Inst  itute  of  Technology 

I^well  Textile  School , 

Tufts  Colieee 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Michigan 

University  ol  Detroit 

Micliigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines , 

University  of  Minnesota 


MisBisslppi  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College. 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  ol  Missouri 


Washington  University 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Nebraska 


University  of  Nevada. 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mecnanic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Rutgers  College , 

Princeton  University , 


John  J.  Wllmore,  M.  E. 
Gcore©  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  C.  E. 
Ourdon  M.  Butler,  E.  M. 
Wm.  N.  Gladson,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  Derleth,  jr.,  C.  E.» 
Andrew  C.  Lawson.  Ph.  D.* 
Clarence  L.  Cory,  u,  Eng.» 
Charles  W.  Lawrence,  C.  B. 
Oeorge  A.  Damon,  E.  E. 
Joseph  L.  Donovan,  C.  E.* 
Oeorge  L.  Snlllvan,  Ph.  D.^ 
Chartes  D.  Marx,  C/E.* 
Harris  J.  Ryan,  M.E.» 
William  F.burand,  Ph.  D.» 
Milo  S.  Ketchom,  C;.  E. 

L.  D.  Crane.  M.  M.  E. 
Victor  C.  AMerson,  Sc.  D. 
Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Sc  D. 

Allen  R.  Cullimore,  B.  3. 
Aubrey  E.  Landry.  Ph.  D. 
Howard  L.  Hodgkins,  Ph.  D. 
Harold  D.  Hatfield.  M.  E. 
John  R.  Benton,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  M.  Strahan,  Sc.  D. 
William  H.  Emerson,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  N.  Little,  Ph.  D. 
Howard  M.  Raymond,  B.  8, 
P.  B.  Woodworth.  M.  E. 
John  F.  Hayford,  C.  E. 
C.  Russ  Richards,  M.  E. 
Charles  H.  Benjamin,  D.  Eng. 
Martin  McCue,  C.  E. 
Carl  L.  Mees,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  Theroux,  C.  E. 
8.  W.  Beyer,  Plk  D. 

William  G.  Raymond,  LL.D. 
Perley  F.  Walker,  M.  M.  E. 
Audrey  A.  Potter,  B.  S. 
Frederick  P.  Anderson,  M.E. 
Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  C.  E. 

William  H.  Creighton,  U.  S.  N. 
Harold  S.  Boardman,  C  £. 
John  B.  Whitehead,  Ph,  D. 
T.  H.  Taliaferro,  Ph.  D. 
Alfred  E.  Burton,  Sc.  D. 
Herbert  J.  Ball,  B.  8. 
Gardner  C.  Anthony,  Sc.  D. 
Ira  N.  Hollis.  Sc.  D. 
Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  D.  Eng. 
Jay  R.  McColl,  B.  8. 
George  W.  Bissell,  M.  E. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  Sc.  D. 
John  R.  Allen,  M.  E. 
William  R.  Appleby,  A.  M.« 
B.  M.  Walker,  Ph.  D. 

John  H.  Dorroh,  C.  E. 
Elmer  J.  McCaustland,  M.  C.  E. 
Austin  L.  McRae,  Sc.  D.«     / 
Alexander  S.  Langsdorf,  M.  M.  E. 
Arthur  W.  Richter,  M.  M.  E. 

Charles  H.  Bowman.  M.  8. 
Olln  J.    Ferguson,    M.   E.    E.. 

acting. 
James  G.  Scrugham,  M.  E. 
Francis  C.  Lincoln,  Ph.  D.» 
Charles  E.  Hewett,  M.  M.  £. 

Charles  A.  Holden,  C.  B.,  acting. 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys.  LLD. 
Alfred  A.  Tltsworth,  Sc.  D. 
Frank  H.  Constant,  Sc.  D. 


'  Dean  of  the  college  of  civil  engineering. 
"  Dean  of  the  college  of  mines. 

*  Dean  of  the  college  of  mechanics. 

*  Professor  of  civil  engineering. 

^  Professor  of  mechanical-electrical  engineering. 


•  Professor  of  el  ectrical  enginecrine. 

T  Professor  of  mechanical  engineering. 

•  Dean  of  the  school  of  mines. 

•  Director  of  Maokay  School  of  Mines. 
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XVIII. — UNiVERsmBS  AND  CoLUBOBa — Deans  or  Dibectors  of  Colleges  or 
Schools  of  Engineering — Continued.   • 


Tocatton. 


Name  of  instttottoa. 


Dean  or  director. 


Albuquerque.  N.  Mex., 

8oc<MTO.  N.  Mex 

State  College,  N.  Mex . , 

Brooklyn,  N.Y ., 

Ithaca,  N.Y 


UniversitT  of  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  MexiooCollegeof  A^icultureand 
Mechanic  Arts. 

P<rfytechi^e  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

Coroeli  Uidversity 


New  York,  N.Y... . 

Do 

Do 

Do ., 

Potsdam,  N/T. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Schenectady,  N.Y. . 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

•Itoy,N.  Y 

Chapel  Hill.  N.C... 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Course  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  Colleee 

New  York  University 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology.. . 

University  of  Rochester , 

Union  University 


Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak. 

University,  N.  Dji 

Ada,  Ohio 

Akron,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio ,.... 

Norman,  Okia 

Stillwater,  Okla. 

Corvallls.Orog 

Chester,  Pa 

Easton.  Pa. 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

LewBburg,  Pa 

PhlladrtpMa,  Pa 

Do 

Pfttsburgh,Pa 

Do 

6«qth  Bethlefaem,  Pa 

State  College,  Pa 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Villanova,  Fa 

Kingston,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I 

Charleston,  8.  C. 

Clcmson  College,  8.  0 

Columbia,  8.  C. 

Brookings,  8.  Dak 

Rapid  aty,  S.  Dak 

Vermilion,  8.  Dak. 

Enoxville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Austin,  Tex 

College  Station,  Tex. 

Ilouston,  Tex 

Salt  I>ake  City,  Utah. 

Burlington,  Vt 


Syracuse  University 

Rensselaer  Polytecnnic  Inst  itute , 

University  of  North  Carolina 

N<»th  Carolina  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Sngineering. 

North  Dakota  Agrlcnltural  CoOege. . . , 
University  of  North  Dakota. . 


Ohio  Northern  Unrrersitv 

Municipal  University  of  Akron 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  Mary  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College^ 

Oregon  State  Amicultiiral  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Lafety^te  College 

Pennsylvania  College , 

Buoknell  University 

Drexel  Institute , 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology , 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Lehigh  University , 

Pennsylvania  State  OoHege 


Northfleld,Vt... 
Blacksburg,  Va. 


Chvlottesvllle,  Va... 

Lexington,  Va 

Do 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

ikmantown,  W.  Va. , 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukoo,  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo. . ...... 


Swwthmore  College 

Villanova  College 

Rhode  Island  State  OoUege 

Brown  University 

The  Citadel,  the  MUItary  College  of 
South  Caroltaia. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

University  of  South  Carolina , 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.. , 

University  of  South  Dakote 

University  of  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  Texas 

Agrkniltural  and  Medmnical  College' 
of  Texas. 

Rkw  Institute 

University  of  Utah. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri-' 
eidturaIC<dlege. 

Norwich  Univer>ity 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  Polsrtechnic  Institute. 

University  of  Virginia 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Washington  and  Leo  University 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

West  Vfa^hiia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Marquette  University 

University  of  Wyoming 


W.  L.  Ray,  A.  M. 
Alexis  X.  Rlineki,  Met.  E. 
Arthur  F.  Barnes,  B.  S. 

Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 
Eugene  E.  Haskell,  C.  K.i 
Dexter  8.  Kimball,  M.  E.s 
David  B.  Stelnman,  Ph.  D. 
Qeacftfi  B.  Pegram,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Thomas,  C.  £. 
Oiarles  H.  Snow,  8c.  D. 
John  P.  Brooks.  Sc.  D. 
Millard  C.  Ernsberger,  M.  B. 
A.  B.  McDaniel,  B.  S.a 
Ernst  J.  Berg,  Sc.  D.« 
William  P.  Graham,  Ph.  D. 
Palmer  C.  RickeUs,  LL.  D. 
Andrew  H.  Patterson,  A.  M. 
Howard  E.^tterfleld,  M.  E.» 
OarroU  L.  Mann,  C.  E.» 
William  H.  Browne,  A.  B.« 
Edward  8.  Keene,  M.  E. 
Earle  J.  Babcock,  Sc.  D. 
Charles  A.  Miller,  C.  E. 
Fred  E.  Ayer,  C.  E. 
Herman  Schneider,  Sc.  D. 
Charles  8.  Howe,  Sc.  D. 
Edwhi  P.  Coddington,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Adam  Hofmann,  8.  IL 
James  H.  Felgar,  M.  E. 
Alfred  Boyd,  C.  E. 

Grant  A.  Covell,  M.  B. 
Harold  C.  Bird,  C.  E. 
Edward  Hart.  Ph.  D. 
F.  H.  Clutz,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  A.  Lindemann,  A.  M. 
Arthur  J.  Rpwland,  Sc.  D. 
John  Fraeer,  Ph.  D. 
WVE.  Mott,  C.  E. 
Frederic  L.  Bishop,  Ph.  D. 
N.  M.  Emery,  Litt.  D^  acting. 
Robert  L.  Packett,  C.  E. 
Elwood  8.  Moore,  Ph.  D.« 
George  F.  BlessiM,  Ph.  D. 
Francis  A.  Driscoll,  A.  M. 
Royal  L.  Wales,  B.  8. 
William  H.  Kenerson,  A.  11. 
Robert  O.  Thomas,  C.  E. 

Samuel  B.  Earle,  M.  E. 
Marshall  G.  Holmes,  C.E. 
llalvor  C.  Solberg,  M.  fc. 

Cloophas  r.  O'Haira,  Ph.  D. 

Charles  E.  Ferris,  B.,» 
W.  U.  Schuerman,  \l^a  ^ 
Thomas  U.  Taylor,  M.  C.  B. 
James  C.  Nagle,  M.  C.  B. 

Herbert  K.  Humphrey,  E.  B. 
Ray  B.  We'^t,  C  \' 
Josmh  W.  Votey,  Sc.  L>. 

Arthur  W.  S^V.^'S^^T^^A 
Samuel  R.  Pritchard,  a.  m. 

William  M.  Thornton,  LL.  D. 
SavVr^a^pV^^^ 

^-Fe\»S^^^^^ 

?r«.V»e;-.-o«. 
ilSierS!^^^-^er^.E. 


»  Dean  of  the  college  of  civil  engineering, 
t  Acting  dean  of  Sibley  College. 
•  Proftssor  of  dvil  ftngirMmrin£ 


«  Professor  of  elcctt^^l«f|^2S5ng. 
ft  Professor  of  m«c^?^vS|SS. 
•  Dean  of  the  school  ol  mMM»- 
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XIX. — Universities  and  Colleges — Deans  op  Women. 


l^oeatioD. 


University  or  college. 


For  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  dean. 


A  then*' Athens  College  for  Young  Women . 

Auburn Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Blrralngham B  irmingham— Southern  College. . . 

Do Howard  College 

M arion 'J udson  Col leee 

Montevallo Alabama  Girw  Technical  School . .. 

Mon tgomcry Woman 's  College  of  A labama 

University University  of  Alabama 


Tuc>on . 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia. 

Do 

Batesville 

Clarksville... 
Conway 

Do , 

Fayetteville., 


CAUFOBNIA. 


Bcrke'cy 

Clareradnt 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

Mills  College 

Rcd?ands 

St.  Hcena 

San  Jaso 

Stajiford  University. 
Whittier 


COLORADO. 


Bou'der 

Co'orado  Springs.. 

Fort  Collins 

Grce'ev 

Mont?fair 

University  Park.. 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Women . 
Coed.... 


COKNECnCUT. 


New  London. 
Storr^ 


DELAWARE. 

Newark 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do.  (Takoma  Park) 


Do  Land 

Lake  City.... 
Sutherlaiid... 
Tullahik-^si^.., 
Winter  Pork. 


Atlanta 

l)t> 

^olU'RP  Park. 


University  of  Arizona . 


Coed. 


Henderson-Brown  Collie . 
Ouachita  College. 


Arkansas  Collwjo.. 

Arkansas  C^unberland  College . 

Central  College 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 


University'  of  California 

Pomona  CoU^ 

Occidental  College 

University  of  Southern  California.. 

Mills  College 

University  of  Redlands 

Pacific  Union  College 

College  of  the  Pacific 

Leland  Stanford  Jimior  University 
Whittier  CoUege 


Uni  versit  V  of  Co!orado 

Colorado  College 

Co'orado  Agricultural  College 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College. . 

Colorado  Woman  s  College 

University  of  Denver 


Connecticut  College  for  Women... 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College... 


Delaware  College. 


American  University 

Gallaudet  College 

George  Washington  University 

Howard  University  (colored)... 


Trinity  College 

Washington  Missionary  College. . . 


John  B.  Stetson  University 

Columbia  College 

Southern  Colleee 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. 
RoUius  College 


Coed.... 
Coed...- 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Women . 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Women . 
Coed.... 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Women. 
Coed.... 


Atlanta  University  (colored) Coed.... 

Morris  Brown  Uni  versit  y  (colored )    Coed 

Cox  College Women. 


Nannie  M.  Hiden. 

Mary  O.  StaU worth. 

Lena  J.  Hawks. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Thomaa. 


Anna  A.  Fisher. 


Annie  R.  Storts. 

Caroline  B.  Phelps. 
Mary  Davis. 


Lucy  M.  Stobbins. 
Grace  E.  Berry. 
Irene  T.  Myers. 
Mrs.  Maryette  MacKey. 
Hettie  B.  Ege. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Redden. 

Mariam  Barr. 

Harriet  Bradford. 

Ida  B.  Lindley,  advisflr. 


Irene  P.  McKeehan,  acttnf. 
Marion  Churchill 
Vii^a  H.  Corbett 
Helen  Gilpin-Brown. 

Anne  McE.  Sholer. 


Irene  Nye. 
M.  E.  Sprague. 


Winifred  J.  RobinsQo.> 


Charlotte  Weiss. 

Mary  I.  Hardwick, 

tress. 
Sister  Mary. 


preci^p 


Mrs.  8.  L.  Cawthon. 

Lily  W  .R0bcrts,Preccptres5.« 


Junia  M.  Jordan.' 
Alva  B.  Jameson. 


Dcdu  of  Woman's  Co'lege  of  Delaware.     *  Adviser  of  women.     •  Preceptress,  School  of  Ecoaomios. 
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XIX.— UinvERsmES  and  Colleges— Deans  of  Women— Continued. 


Locaticm. 


University  or  colloge. 


For  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  dean. 


GEORGIA— continued. 

Dahlonega 

Decatur 

Demorest — 

Korsyth 

( raincsville 

Lagrange 

Do 

Macon 

Rome 

South  Atlanta 

HAWAn. 

Honolulu 

IDAHO. 

CaldwelL 

Moscow 

ILUKOia. 

Abingdon 

Aurora 

Bloomington 

Carthage 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Ewing 

Galesburg 

Do 

Greenville 

JacksonvlUe 

Do 

Lake  Forest 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth 

Naperville 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

Upper  Alton 

Urbana 

W  bea  ton 

IKDUKA. 

Bloomington 

Earlham 

Franklin 

Goshen 

Greencastle 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Do 

La  Fayette 

Merom 

Notre  Dame 

Oakland  aty 

Upland 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes , 

IOWA. 

Ames 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids 


North  Georgia  Agricultitfal  Col- 
lege. 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Piedmont  College 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Brenau  College 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Wesleyan  Female  C<^ege 

Shorter  College 

Clark  University  (colored) 


Coed.... 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women, 
Women. 
Women. 
Women. 
Women . 
Coed.... 


College  of  Hawaii. 


Coed, 


College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Hedding  College 

Aurora  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

Carthage  College 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute 

University  of  Chicago 

James  Miuikln  University . . . . 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  College 

Greenville  College 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Illinois  College 

Illinois  Woman's  College . 

Lake  Forest  College 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

Rockford  College 

Augustana  College 

Shurtleff  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Whoaton  College 


Indiana  University 

Earlham  College 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  Col  lege..: 

Indiana  Central  University 

Purdue  University 

Union  Christian  College 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy . . 

Oakland  City  College...- 

Taylor  University 

Valparaiso  University 

Vincennes  University 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College 


Coed.... 
Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Cood 

Coed 

Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.,.. 

Coed 

Coed.... 


Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
•Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.,.. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Nannette  Hopkins. 
Bertha  A.  Hastings.* 

Eva  F.  Pearce. 
Jule  H.  Tucker. 
Miss  Black. 

Vh-ginlft  Wendell. 


Permeal  J.  French. 


Grace  D.  Taylor. 


Letta  Simmons. 

Helen  D.  Street. 
Marion  Talbot. 
Lillian  M.  Walker. 
Lydia  Wamplor. 
M!ary  R.  Potter. 

Grace  A.Stayt. 
Nelle  MUler. 

Mrs.  Amanda  M.  Garloek, 
Preceptress. 

Margaret  Taylor. 
Mary  Hamilton. 
Beatrice  H.  Cooper. 

Sarah  F.  Brownlee. 

Clara  Bler-k. 

Julia  H.  Gulliver,  president 

G.  Esther  Chapin. 
Rubv  E.  C.  Mason. 
Mrs. 'Martha  T.  Oarlough. 


Ruby  E.  C.  Mason. 

Martha  Doan. 

Mrs.  Bertha  D.  Smith. 

Katherine  S.  Alvord. 

Katherlne  M.  Graydon. 

Coroline  E.  Shoemaker. 

Mrs.  Ella  C.  Wheatley. 
Sadie  L.  Miller. 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Klnsey. 


Mrs.  Marion  McF.  Walker. 
Haria  Leonard. 


^  Director  of  college  women. 


85371*— 18 8 
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LocatloD. 


University  or  college. 


For  \ronien, 
orooedo* 
cationml. 


Ntme  of  dean. 


IOWA— continued. 


Des  Nfoines 

Do , 

Dubi:que 

FairHeid 

Fayette 

<irinnell 

Ilopkinton 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Iowa  Falls 

Mount  Pleasant.. 
M(n»nt  Veraon... 

Os  ;  loosa 

IVliu 

Sioux  Citv 

Sioim  Lake 

Tabjr 

University  Park. 

KANSAS. 


Atchison Midland  College... 

Baldwin  City I  Raker  University. 

Eniuoria College  «f  Kmporia. 

Highland Highland  College.. 

Kansas  City 

Lawrence 


Des  Moines  College Coed.. 

Drake  University Coed.. 

Dubiique  College  and  Seminary  . .  Coed. .. 

Parsons  College Coed.., 

Upper  Iowa  Lniverslty Coed.., 

Grinnell College Coed.. 

Lenox  CoUoce Coed.., 

Simpson  College Coed.. 

State  University  of  Iowa Coed.., 

Ellsworth  College '  Cred.. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College Coe*l . . 

Cornell  College I  Cootl . 

Penn  College. 


Charlene  F.  Sperry. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Craig. 

Christine  Hume. 

Carrie  L.  De  Nlse. 

Jtmla  L.  Todd. 

Mrs.  Nellie  D.  Aumar. 

Harriet  L.  Barber. 
Mary  L.  MacCIeod. 


Central  Col  lege  of  Iowa Coed . 

Momingside  CoUege ixxjd. 

Buona  vista  College Coed. 

Tabor  Colleee C«  -o  J . 

Central  Holiness  University Coed . 


C(p1 Edith  Furnas. 


Elizabeth  A.  Graham. 
Lillian  £.  Dimmitt. 


1  int'.bor^.. 
>!  PlH-non. 
MuiilialUn. 

Ott.mi 

S.iliria 

BlerliPg 

Top«*Va 

Wichita 


Winiipld.. 


Berea 

Goortrotown.. 
Hoi)kin9ville. 
Lexlnjrton..,, 

Po 

Loui^Nille 

Winohester... 


LOUISIANA. 

Bat(»n  Rouge 


rood LydiaL.  DiehL 

CotHl Anne  G.Wirt. 

Cood Susan  M.  Guild. 

Coed ! 


Kansas  City  University. 
University  of  Kansas 


Bethany  College 

M(  Pherson  College 

Kaiwas  State  Agricultural  College 

Ottawa  l^nlverslty 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Univensity 

Cooper  ColU'ce 

\N  a^hbum  College 

Fairmount  Colk  ^e 

Friends  Univer^ity 

Southwestern  College 


Coed. 

Coed. 

]  Coeil. 

Coed. 

C/Oed. 
.  Coed. 

Cofd. 
I  Coed. 

Coed. 
'  Coed. 

Cood . 

Coed. 


1 


Berea  College '  Coed 

Georgetown  College Coed .... 

Bethel  Woman's  College I  Women. 

University  of  Kentucky '  Coed . .. . 

Transylvania  College Coed 

University  of  I-ouisville Coed. . . . 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College Coed.... 


Louisiana  State  University  and  ;  Coed 
Agricultural    and    Mechanical 
College.     ^ 

Clinton SUliman  Collegiate  Institute '  Women.. 

New  Orleans '  11.   Sophie  Newcomb   Memorial     Women., 

College. 

Pineville Louisiana  College Coed. 


T-ewiston Bat o ,  Collove 

Orono '  ^ni^er'■Itv  of  Maine.. 

Wat<ir\'llle Colbv  College 


MABTLAND. 


Bait i more Cf o'ubor Colleee 

i*o ,  Joiuis  liopKin-^  rnlver^ity 

]»o I  Morgan  College  colored) 

Notre  Pame  Collesio  of  Maryland. 

WiisliLiigton  College 

H  ood  College 

Marvland  College  for  Women 

nine  Ridge  College. 


Che^tcrtown 

Frederick , 

Lutherville , 

New  Wind '*or ^^ ^ 

We'^tmin&ter I  Western  Maryland  CoUege. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Women., 
O^ied . . . . , 
Cx)ed . . . . , 
Women., 

Coed 

Women., 
Women., 

Coed 

Coed...., 


Mrs.  Eustace  H.  Brown,  i 
vlser. 


Mrs.  Mary  P.  Van  ZUau 
Johanna  M.  PIrscher, 
Caroline  Matron. 
Althea  Montgomery. 
Florence  E.  Williard. 
Flora  C.  Clougli. 
No  dean. 
Ella  E.  BemsiorL 


Katherine  S.  Bowersox. 
Mrs.  M.  V.  McFerran. 

Ansa  J.  Hamilton. 

Mary  B.  Jones,  adviser. 


Antoinette  8.  Tucker. 


Mrs.  Jones. 

Clara  L.  Bnswell. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Cooper. 


Eleanor  1..  Lord. 

Minnie  McA.  Pickens. 
Sister  Mary  Immaculata. 

Mrs.  Ida  C.  Fleming. 

Emma  S.  Baker,  preceptna. 
Margaret  M.  Robluaon. 
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JJnivetaitj  or  oollego. 


For  womeii, 
orcoedn- 
oatiocimL 


Name  of  dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  mb  PTSt. . . .  •••.^.. . . 

Boston ......... 

Do — 

Cambridge. .«•. 


I>o. 

LoweU 

Northampton. 

Norton 

South  Hadley. 
Tufts  College.. 
Wellesley 


Masaachusette  A| 
Boston  Unlvwsli 
Simmons  Colleco. . 


ricultuial  College 


tisetts  Institute  of  Tech- 


Coed 

Co«d 

Women.. 
Cood 


noloir^. 

BadoImeCoUece 

LowoU  Textile  School.. 

Smith  CoIIeee 

Wheaton  CoUece 

Mount  Hoi  yoke  College. 

Tufte  College 

WeUesley  CoUoge 


Ifri.ARxes  K.  Black,  advis<  r. 
Sarah X.  Amold-» 
No  dean  of  women. 


Women.. 

Coed 

Women.. 
Women.. 
Women.. 

Cowl 

Women.. 


.  Bertha  H.  Boody. 


Adrian 
Albion 
Alma.. 
Ann  Arbor. 
East  Lansing. 
Hfllsdale. . 
Holland... 
KalamaTOO 
Olivet 


Bi£ 


Adrian  Coll<»ge 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Midiij?an 

Mictdgan  Agricultural  College. 

Hillsdale  College 

H(me  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 


Cowl. 
Coed. 
ro.>d. 
Co  id. 
Co.Hl. 
Co.^i . 
Co?d . 

ro.^d. 
Coed. 


Minneapolis. . 
Northflald...^ 

Da 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

St.  Peter 

Winona 


TTni  versitT  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  College 

St.  01afroUoe»> 

College  of  St.  Cat'itfine 

HaraUne  University 

Macalester  CoUbc^^ 

Oustavus  Adolphus  College. 
Cailege  of  St.  Teresa 


Coed.... 
C^>ed.... 

Co.Hl.... 

Women, 
(^o^d.... 
Coe^l.... 
Ccit.... 
Women. 


Agrioaltuial  CoUefa. . . 
Blue  Mountain 


Brookhaven. 
Columbus. . . 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 

ohanioiD  CoUMM 
Blue  Mountatai  College 


Co^.... 
Women. 


Orenada 

Holly  Springs. 

Jackson 

Do 

Meridian 

University . 


Whitworth  Female  College 

Miisissippi    Industrial    Institute 
and  CoUece. 

Grenada  College 

Rust  CoHeR<'(  colored) 

Belhaven  0^)11^0 

MlUsaps  C-ollege 

Meridian  College 

University  of  Mississippi 


Women 

Women..... 


Cameron 

Canton 

Columbia.... 

Fayette 

Lexini^tan... 

MarsbkU 

Parkville.... 
St.  IxrtiLs.... 
Springfield . . 

iWkio 

Warrenton . . 


Missouri  Wesleyan  C-ollege 
Culver-Stockton  C-oUege. . . 

Uni\-ersity  of  Mi&^ouri 

Central  College 

Cantxal  Female  Collepe 

ML=«oun  Valley  College 

Park  College 

Washineton  University . . . 

Drury  College 

Tarkfo  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College.. 


Women. 

<  >ood 

Women. 

Cotxl 

Cortl 

Coed 


MONTANA. 


Bozeman Montana  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Bntte ^...— ..  Montana  State  School  of  Mines.... 

Missoula University  of  Montana 


Coed.... 

CofMi 

Coi'd.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 

Cchxl 

Coed.... 
Cf.jd.... 
Coed.... 
Good.... 
Coed.... 


Ada  L.  Comstock. 
Ida  J.  Everett. 
Florence  I^urington. 
Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Davies.* 
Aiioa  V.  Waite. 


Mrs.  Cora  Davis. 
Mrs.Helen  Knappen-Scrippa. 
Camelial.  Buswell. 
Mrs.  Mvra  B.  Jordan 
Annie  lloward,  aU\iser. 
Cora  A.  Pickett. 
Mrs.  Winnifred  H.  Durfea. 
Lucile  Powell 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Latham. 


Oertrude  Beggs.« 
Mary  L.  Benton. < 
Gertrude  M.  Iini*»boe. 
Sister  Antonia. 

C  W.  WiUiains. 
ClaraTederstrom,preceptTesi 
Mary  A.  Malloy. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Berry,  lady  prlA> 
oipal. 


Marv  L.  Brayman. 
Sallie  McLean. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Haynes. 
Mrs.  K.  B.  Eatman. 


Mrs.  Sarah  C.  De  Bra. 
Mrs.  E  R.  Redd. 
Eva  Johnston,  adviser. 


Francis  B.  Jones. 
Martha  G.  McCauUcy. 
C.  Carson. 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Cood. 


Una  B.  Herrick. 


Mrs.  K.  W.  Jameson. 


1  On  leave:  Marion  E.  Park,  acthig  dean. 
>  Dean  of  Jackson  CoUese  for  Womeo. 


» Katharine  BaU,  vocational  advistrfor  women. 
«Onleavr,  Edith  Den ise,  acting  dean. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  dean. 


NEBRASKA. 


Belle  vue 

Bethany 

College  View 

Crete 

Orand  Island 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

University  Place. 
York 


NEVADA. 


Reno 

NEW  HAMrSUIBE. 

Durham 

NEW  JERSET. 


Convent  Station. 
Kenil  worth 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque. 

Socorro 

State  College.. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany. 


Alfred 

Aurora 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Canton 

Elmira 

(^neva 

Ithaca 

New  Rochelle . 

New  York 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


PouKhkeepsIe., 
Rochester...,. 

SvTacuse 

Troy 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Chapel  HiU. 


Charlotte 

I>urham 

Elon  College 

Greensboro 

Guilford  College. 

Hickory 

Raleigh 

r>o 

Do 


Do 

Red  Springs 
Salisbury. 


Bellevue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Umversity  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 
York  College 


State  University  of  Nevada . 


New  Hampshu*  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 


College  of  St.  Elisabeth Women . 

Upsala College Coed.... 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 


University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mmes , 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 


New    York    State    College    for 

Teachers. 

Alfred  University 

Wells  College 

Adelphi  CoIIcm 

University  of  Buffalo 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Elmira  College 

Hobart  College 

Cornell  University 

College  of  New  Rochelle 

Barnard  College 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 
New  York  University 


Teachers  College . 


Vassar  College , 

Universitf  of  Rochester , 

Syracuse  University , 

Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical 
ArU. 


University  of  North  Carolmti. 


Queens  Collego 

Trinitv  College 

Elon  College 

Greensboro  College  for  Women . 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

Meredith  College 

Peace  Institute 

St.  Mary's  School 


Shaw  University  (colored) . . 
Flora  Macdonald  College . . . . , 
Livingston  College  (colored).. 


Wilson Atlantic  Christian  CoUege 

Winston-Salem '  Salem  Academy  and  CoUe 


lege.. 

t  President. 

s  Dean  of  WUliam  Smith  CoUcgo  for  Women. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed.... 
Women . 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women . 
Women . 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Women- 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 


Coed.... 

Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 
Women . 
Women. 


Coed.... 
Women. 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Women . 


Minnie  L.  Carter. 
Grace  E.  Young,  acting. 
Lillian  Danielsoo. 
Helen  Meston. 
EUzabeth  A.  HaU. 
Mayme  I.  Logsdon. 
Amanda  H.  Heppner,  acting. 


Mrs.  Sadie  Rector. 
Margaret  E.  Mack,  actmg. 
Helen  KnowlN|^. 
Sister  Mary  P.  KeOiBar.t 


Mary  F. 
viser. 


Winningh&m*  ad- 


Anna  B.  Pierce. 

Mabel  I.  Hart,  adviser. 
Mrs.  Anna  A.  PiuttL 
Anna  £.  Harvey. 

Sarah  DeM.  Plaisanoe. 
M.  An.stice  Harris. 
Anne  D.  Bllti.t 
Georgia  L.  White,  advisflr. 

Virginia  C.  Ofldersleevs. 
Annie  £.  Hickhibottom. 

Aristine  P.  Munn-R«clit» 
adviser. 

Lucetta  Daniell,  social  di- 
rector. 

Ella  McCaleb.* 

Annette  G.  Munro.« 

Jean  M.  Richards. 

Eathenne  M.  Kellas. 


Mrs.    Thomas    W.    Lingle, 
advisor. 

Martha  Buchanan. 
Jean  Demuth. 
Mrs.  Frank  Siler. 
H.  Louisa  Osborne. 

Rosa  C.  Paschal. 

Lucy  0.  Hester,  l£4y  prin- 
cipal. 
Charlotte  Murray. 
Mary  Johnstoo. 


Ellen  Yerrington. 


>  Jean  C.  Palmer,  bead  warden. 
*  Dean  of  tho  College  for  Women. 
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I..oc8tion. 


University  or  college. 


For  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  dean. 


NOKTU  DAKOTA. 

Afnicultural  College. . 

Faruo 

Jamestown 

rniveraity 


ouio. 


Ada 

Akron 

Alliance 

A.sbland 

Athens 

Bcrea. 

Bluflton 

Cedarville 

Cincinnati 

ricveland 

Columbus 

Defiance 

Delaware 

>nndlay 

Oranville 

Htram 

Marietta 

New  A  them. . . 
New  Concord. . 

Oberlin. 

Oxford 

Do 

Do 

PafnesviJIe 

Rio  Grande.... 
Springfield.... 

Timn 

Toledo 

WcstervUle.... 
Wllberforw.... 
Wilmington.., 

Wooster 

Velio  wsprlngs. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chldorsha. . 
Ea^t  Enid., 

(Juthrie 

Kingilshor. 
Korman..., 
t^tiil  water.. 

Tulsa 


Alhanv ... 

Corvalis 

Kugene 

Forest  Grove. 
McMinnvUle.. 

Newbcre 

Portland 

Balcm 


FENNSYLVANU. 


Allentown,... 

Annvllle 

Beaver 

Beaver  Falls.. 
Bethlehem . . . 


Brjn  Mawr.. 


North  Dakota  Agricultmtkl College 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 


Coed. 
Coed; 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Municipal  University  of  Akron. . . 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin- WaHace  College 

Blufl[ton  College 

Cedarville  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Western  tleserve  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Findlay  College 

Denison  University 

Hiram  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Western  College  for  Women 

Lake  Erie  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Toledo  Umversity 

Otterbein  University 

Wilberforce  University  (colored). 

Wilmington  College 

College  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
C^>ed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Women. 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 


Oklahoma  Colleijc  for  Women 

Phi mps  University 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 
Henry  Kendall  College 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.,.. 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Albany  College 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

University^  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

MoMinnville  CoUege 

Pacific  College 

Boed  College 

Willamette  University 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Allentown  College  for  Women 

liObanon  Valley  College 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College 

for  Women. 
Bryn  Mawr  College 


Women., 
Coed.... 
Women. 

Coed 

Women. 

Women. 


1  Head  of  department  of  home  economics. 

•  Dean  of  College  for  Women. 

•  Kathryn  8.  McLean,  associate  dean. 
t-Actinrdean  of  Shepardson  College. 
*Anna  B.  Doerschok,  associate  dean. 

•  Dean  of  oollege  and  adviser  to  undergraduates; 


Katherine  Jensen.» 
Clara  J.  Emerson. 
Eva  A.  Parslow. 
Ella  L.  Fulton. 


Mrs .  E  llzabeth  A .  Thompson. 

Florence  Nicholson. 

Mary  M.  Billroan. 

Irma  E .  Voigt. 

Mrs.  Mame  A.  Condit. 

Edith  McPeake. 

Mary  Ervin. 

T.oueen  Pattee. 

Helen  M.  Smith.  • 

Caroline  M.  Breyfogle. 

Adelia  Wilson. 

Cvrus  B.  Austin.! 

Ethel  Fox. 

Clara  M.  Brumback.* 


Maud  Elder. 
Anna  K.  Moore. 
Florence  M.  Fitch.* 
Elizabeth  Hamilton. 

Mary  A.  Sawyer. 
Lilian  A.  Brownfield. 


Mary  I.  Park. 

Mrs.  8.  B.  Hulliday. 

Cora  A.  McFadden. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Washington. 

Faith  Austin. 

Amelia  Doddridge. 


Beulah  B.  Bopgess. 
Alberta  B.Jones. 

Elizabeth  Jordan,  adviser. 
Ruth  Michaels.  ^ 


Wlnslow  Hutchinson. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Fawcett. 
Louise  Ehrmann. 
Mary  F.  Famham. 
Isabel  M.  Qrover. 


Alice  Mae  Roberts. 


Mrs.  JuUa  B.  Hensel. 
Reba  F.  Lehman. 
Alta  M.  Bailey. 
Helen  E.  McCUntock. 


Helen  H.  Taft.» 


Isabel  Maddlson,  adviser  for  graduate  students. 
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LocatioB. 


Unlveraity  or  ooUese* 


NamaoC 


PENNSYLVANIA— Oantd, 


Carlisle 

Chambcrsburg.. 

Collefpvflle 

OcttN-sbnrg 

Greenville 

CrovcCity 

Huntingdon...., 

Lewisbiirt 

Meiid\'ille 

MechanioBbwrp. . 
Myorstown 


New  wnmingtoo.. 
rhlladelphia. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

rittsbursh 

Do 

Do 

Selinsgrove 

State  Co41«(5» 

fiwarthmore 

WajnesbUTf 


POBTO  BIOO. 

San  Juan 


HHODE  IBLAMD. 


Kinj^ston... 
ProNidonoe. 


SOUTH  CAnoLorA. 


Clinton 

Colles;e  Place...., 

Colnnibitt 

J'o , 

IH. , 

DiK'  Won 

Po 

Grernxille 

Greenwood 

Harts  ville 

Newberry 

Sport  anbitrg 


SOUTH  DAiOTA. 


Brookings. 


Huron 

Mitchell 

Rapid  (ity.. 
Sioux  Falls.. 
Vermilion.... 
Yankton 


TENNSSaEB. 


Chattanooga. 


Grppiwijie 

Barn  .pate 

Ju  ksfin 

Jcirerson  City.. 

Kno.wille 

Do 

Lt'hanon 

McKenzie 


Diekinson  College 

WUson  College 

Urstnos  College , 

Pennsylvania  College.. 

Thiol  College 

OroTe  City  College 

Juniata  College , 

Buoknell  UnixTrslty . . 

Allegheny  College 

Irving  Female  College. 
Albri^t  College 


Ooed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed..^.. 
Women*. 
C<ftd 


Westminster  College.. 

Drexellnstitute. 

Dropede  College 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Camcjae  Institute  oi  Technology. 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

I 'Diversity  of  Pittsburgh 

Susquehanna  University 

I*ennsylvania  State  Collega 

S  warthmore  College 

Waynes  buig  College.. » 


Coed.... 

C<)ed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Women.., 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed 


Unlveraity  of  Porto  lUo©. , 


Ceed. 


Rhode  Island  State  College.. 
Brown  University 


Coed. 
Coed. 


FreRbvterian    CoHege    af   South 
CaroHna. 

Columbia  College 

Benedict  College  Ceolored) 

Chioora  College  for  Women 

T'niversity  of  South  CA^olina 

FrtHne  College 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West 

Greenville  Woman's  College 

Lander  College 

Coker  Collect  for  Women 

Newb<«rry  College 

Con \er9e  College 


CoMl. 


Wo 

Coed.... 

Women. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Women . 

WoHien . 

Women. 

Women. 

Coed 

Women. 


South   Dakota   State  College   of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Xns. 

Huron  College 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

State  School  of  Mines 

Sioux  Falls  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


University  of  Chattanooga. 


Tu^vniJum  C^iUege 

Liu''o!n  Memf»rlal  University. 

Union  University 

Carson  and  Newman  College. . 
Knox\ille  College  (colored).... 

University  of  Tenn»*ssee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  ('olJego 


(\;ed.... 


CH)ed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Baniet  R.  Congdon. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Tower. 

Signe  I.  Swensson. 

Mrs.  Lois  Cory-ThompKon.   • 

Anna  R.  Oarey. 
Alloe  H.  SpaldtDg. 
KatherineO.  Wheclock. 
Mrs.  LueHa  D.  Mohn,  pr»- 

oeptrees. 
Sarah  J.  Knott. 
Mabel  D.  Cherry. 

Laura  H.  OraelL 
Frank  P.  Graves.t 
Mary  B.  Breed.* 
Plorenoe  K.  Root. 
Peari  Marshall. 

Lucretla  V.  T.  flnimiini 
Bdna  H.  Riebards. 
Sarah  B.  Ifavtin. 


Besi^ie  E.  BemlSi 
Llda  8.  King.* 


Lueile  Johnson. 
Frances  Schuyler. 

Mn.  B.L.Parkinson,  mfttroflu 


Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Huber. 


Miriam  Gerlach,  advisei . 

Mary  E.  Scruby. 
Mama  L.  Ogin. 

Cecil  Stone. 
Anne  Henley. 
Ruth  K.  Reed. 


Mrs.  Flora  G.  Hart,  precep- 
tress. 
Kdith  L.  Stetson.* 
Vryllng  W.  BufiTum. 


Margaret  Beveridge.* 
Caroline  Carpenter. 


^  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education:  no  dean  of  women  appointed  for  the  imlversity. 

«  Dean  of  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School, 

•  Head  of  home  economics  course. 

« Dean  of  the  Women's  (  ollejre  in  Brown  University. 

» Director  of  home  economics. 

'Superintendent  form,  woman's  dlvisioo. 
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XI'X.— UNiVERsmBS  AND  GoLLEaEA — DsAiTS  OP  WoMBN— Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  wmien, 
orcoedn- 
cattoniU. 


Name  of  doan. 


TEN  NKSSBB— eontbuied. 


MaryvUle 

Uiinreesboro. 

K&shville 

Do 


Do 

Spen?er 

Washington  Colltga.. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Austin..^.... 

B«*Uon 

Brownwood... 

Do 

Dallas 

Denton 

Fort  Worth... 

Bo 

Georgetown- . 

Houston. 

Tehoacana. . . 

Waco 

Waxahacdila.. 


UTAH. 

Logan 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Burlinfton.. 
Middlebury. 


Abingdon 

Bridgewater., 

Ho?lins 

Lynchburg... 


Manassas . . . . 
Rifhinond... 

Balem 

Sweet  Briar. 


WASBINOTON. 


PuUman 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Walia  Walla.. 


WEST  VTRGOnA. 


Bethany 

Buckhannon. 

Elkins 

Morgantown.. 


Appleton 

Beioit 

Madison 

Milton 

Milwaukee 

Plymouth 

Bipon ^. 

Sinsinawa 

Waukesha. . . . 


WYOMWO. 

Larainio 


MaryriBa  College 

Tennessee  CoH^e 

Fiak  University  (colored) 

George  Peabody  College  tor  Teach- 
ers. 

VanderbUt  University 

Burrttt  Colleee 

Wadiington  College 

Simmons  C^Uen 

University  of  iTBxas 

Baylor  Female  College 

Daniel  Baker  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Soathem  Methodist  university. . . 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Texas  Christian  University 

Sonthwistem  University 

Rice  Institute 

Westminster  College 

Baylor  Univenrity 

Trinity  Unlveraity 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah.... 
UniverattyofUtah 


University  of  Vermont  and  State 

Agrlcoltural  College. 
Middlebury  CoUeffe 

Martha  Washington  College 

Brid^Bwater  College 

HoIUns  College 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege. 

EastemC^Uege 

Richmond  College 

Elizabeth  College 

Sweet  Briar  Coflege 

SUU  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

College  of  Puget  Soun^ 

Whitman  CoDege 

Bethany  College 

West  Vlreinia  Wesleyan  College... 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 

West  Virginia  Um versity 

Lawrence  College 

Beioit  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Miiwaukee-Oowner  College 

Mission  House 

Ripon  College 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy. 
Carroll  College 

University  of  Wyoming 


Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed...- 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 

Coed 

Women. 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 
Women . 
C^Msd.... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Women.. 

Coed 

Women 

Women.. 


Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 
Women 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed . - . 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
(^oed . . . 
Coed . . . 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 

Coed... 


Mary  E.  CaldweD. 
Mrs.  Ella  W.  Brown. 


Rosa  B.  Breetllove. 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Kirby. 
Evaline  Campbell. 


Mrs.  B.  H.  Qullbeau. 

Una  Periltz. 

Ada  B.  Stapleton. 

E.  W.  McDiarmid. 

Laura  Knykendall. 

Mrs.  Sara  Stratford,  adviser. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Claypool. 


Mrs.  George  R.  Hill,  adviser. 
LncyM.VanCott. 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  Stetson,  ad^ 

vlser. 
Eleanor  S.  Ross. 


Mary  Williamsoik* 
Meta  Glass.' 


B£ay  L.  Keller.* 
Irene  B.  Palmer.* 
EmilieW.McVea.* 


Rhoda  M.  White. 
Ethel  M.Coldwell. 
Mrs.  Stella  T.  Patterson. 
Helen  M.  Bnrr. 


Mrs.  Anna  R.  Bourne. 
Edna  Smith. 


Susan  M.  Moore. 


Mand  Caeckler. 
Mrs.  OlHdys  Slr^per 
Lonise  F.  Nardin. 

Mina  Kerr. 

Josephine  King,  adviwr. 

Sister  M.  Clementine. 
Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Tucker,  act- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Knight,  ad- 
viser. 


t  Chairman  Facnltj  Committee  on  Student  Govi 
*  On  leave. 


3  Dean  of  Westhampton  College. 
*  President. 
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XX. — Junior  Colleges. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President. 


Marion,  Ala 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Auburn,  Cal 

Azu8a,CaI 

Bakersfield,  Cal 

Fresno,  Cal 

Fullcrton.Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Palo  Alto,  Cal 

Pomono,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

San  Diego.  Cal 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

Santa  Ana.  Cal 

Santa  uarbara,  Cal.  .. 

Yreka,Cal 

Cuthbert,  Ga 

McRae,Ga 

Young  Harris.  Ga 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

AIedo,Ill 

Carlinville.IU 

Chicago,  111 

Godfrey,  Ul 

Jollet,Ul 

Mount  Carroll,  111.... 

Peoria,  ni 

Lamoni,  Iowa 

Holton,  Kans 

Danville,  Kv 

Ivcxington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Russcllville,  Ky 

Mansfield,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Gnmd  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hibbing,Minn 

Rochester.  Minn 

Holly  Springs,  Miss.. 

Albany,  Mo 

Columbia,  Mo 

Columbia,  Mo 

Fayette,  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo 

Fulton.  Mo 

Glasgow,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Mexico,  Mo 

Morrfctvillo,  Mo 

Nevada,  Mo 

St.  Charles,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  MO 

I^noir,  N.  C 

Louisburg,  N.  C 

Weavervfiie.N.C.... 

Milton,  Oreg 

Jackson,  Tcnn 

Midisonville,  Tenn. . , 

Pul«ki,  Teim 

Claredon,  Tex 

DecUur.  Tox , 

(irecnville,Tex 

Greenville.  Tex 

Jacksonville,  Tex. . .. 

Meridian,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Sherman,  Tex 

Stamford.  Tex 

Terrell,  Tex 

Thorp  Springs,  Tex. . 

Abingdon,  Va 

Blackstone,  Va 

Bristol,  Va 

Bristol,  Va 

Daleville,  Va. 

Danville,  Va 

Marion,  va 

Petersburg.  Va 

Roanoke,  Va 

Btaunton^a 

Everett,  Wash 

Barboursville,  W.  Va. 
Louisburg,  W.  Va 


Marion  Institute 

Crescent  College 

Junior  College! 

Junior  College  1 

Junior  College  t 

Junior  College! 

Junior  College » 

Junior  College  (Hollywood  H.  S.) 

Junior  College  ( Polytechnic  H.  S.) . . . 

Junior  College* 

Junior  College! 

Junior  College! 

Junior  College! 

Junior  Col  lege! 

Junior  College! 

Junior  College! 

Junior  College! 

Andrew  College 

South  Georgia  College 

Young  L.  G.  Harris  College 

Idaho  Technicallnstitute 

William  and  Vashti  College 

Blackburn  College 

Crane  Junior  College 

Monticello  Seminary 

Junior  College! 

Frances  Shimer  School 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Graceland  College 

Junior  College ! 

Kentucky  College  for  Women 

Hamilton  College  for  Women 

Sayre  College 

Logan  Female  College 

Mansfield  Female  College 

Junior  College » 

Junior  College! 

Junior  College! 

Junior  College! 

Mississippi  Synodical  College 

Palmer  CoHece 

Christian  College 

Stcphns  College 

Howard  Pajme  College 

Svnodioal  College  for  Girb 

William  Woods  College 

Pritchett  College 

Kansas  City  Polytechnic  Institute 

Hardin  C^ollege 

Scarritt-Morrlsville  College 

Cottey  College 

Lindenwood  College 

Forest  Park  College 

Davenport  College 

Ix)ulsburg  College 

Weaver  College 

Columbia  College 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute. 

HI  wassee  College 

Martin  College 

Claredon  College 

Decatur  Baptist  College 

Burleson  College 

Wesley  College 

Alexander  College 

Meridian  College 

Westmoorland  College 

North  Texas  College 

Stamford  College 

Texas  Military  College 

Thorp  Springs  Christian  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  College 

Blackstone  College  for  Girls 

Sullins  College 

Virginia  loterraont  College 

Daleville  College 

Averctte  College 

Marion  College 

Southern  College 

Virginia  College 

Marv  Baldwin  College 

Junior  Col  lege! 

Morris  Harvey  College 

Louisburg  Seminary 


HoDson  O.  Murfee,  LL.  D. 
Rfcnard  R.  Thompson. 
J.  F.  Engle,  Ph.  D. 
E.  R.  Hulbirt,  dean. 
Paul  Vandereike,  dean. 
Walter  O.  Smith,  A.  M. 
W.  T.  Boyce,  A.  M.,  dean 
W.  H.  Snyder,  D.  Sc. 
Willis  A.  Dunn,  A.  M. 
Roy  L.  Wilbur,  A.M. 
W.  A.  Bartlett,  A.  M.,  dean. 
E.  J.  Bcrringer,  M.  L. 
Mott  H.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
Richard  H.  Piatt,  A.  B.,  dean. 

D.  K.  Hammond,  A.  B. 
Eldon  Ford,  A.  B.,  dean. 

E.  L.  Van  Dellen,  A.  M. 

F.  Q.  Branch,  B.  S. 

G.  W.  Hutchison,  A.  B. 
John  L.  Hall,  A.  B. 
Miles  F.  Reed,  A.  M. 
Roy  F.  Swift,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Hudson,  D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Bartholf. 
Harriet  R.  Congdon,  A.  M, 
Stanley  Brown,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  P.  McKee,  A.  M. 
Theodore  C.  Biu-gess,  Ph.  D. 
George  N.  Brlggs,  A.  B. 
Emery  W.  Learner,  A.  B. 
M.  M.  Allen,  D.  D. 
Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  A.  H. 

A.  8.  Venable,  A.  B. 
George  H.  Crowell,  Ph.  D. 
R.  E.  Bobbitt,  B.  8. 
DavidMacKeniie,A.M. 
Jesse  B.  Davis,  A.  M. 

Q.  W.  Willett,  A.  M. 

James  B.  Mack,  A.  M. 

T.  W.  Raymond,  D.  D. 

E.  A.  Watklns.D.  D. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  St.  Claire-Moss.  A.  B. 

James  M.  Wood,  A.  M. 

Henry  E.  Stout,  A.  B. 

John  James,  A.  B. 

Joseph  A.  Serena.  A.  B. 

Oscar  Dahlene,  M.  S. 

B.  M.  Stigall,  A.  M. 
Z.  J.  Edge,  D.  D. 

A.  M.  Norton,  A.  M. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard,  A.  IC. 

John  L.  Roemer.  D.  D. 

Mrs.  Anna  8.  Cairns. 

James  B.  Craven. 

Franklin  S.  Love,  A.  M. 

Eugene  Blake,  D.  D. 

H.8.  Shangle. 

E.  R.  Nay  lor,  A.  B. 

J.  E.  Lowry,  A.  M. 

Wm.  T.  Wynn,  A.  B. 

O.  8.  Slover,  A.  M. 

J.  L.  Ward,  A.  M. 

Basil  E.  Masters,  A.  B. 

8.  E.  GncD,  A.  B. 

R.  a.  Boyer.  A.  M. 

O.  F.  Winfield,  A.  M. 

J.  W.  Repass,  A.  M. 

Edwin  Kidd. 

Louis  C.  Perry,  Ph.  D. 
W.  F.  Ledlow,  A.  M. 
John  R.  Dobyns,  LL.  D. 
W.  Aabury  Christian.  D.  D. 
W.  E.  Martin,  Ph.  D. 
H.  G.  Noflsiager,  A.  M. 
T.  8.  Moherman,  D.  D. 

C.  E.  Crosland,  A.  B. 
C.  Brown  Cox,  A.  M, 
Arthur  K.  Davis,  A.  M. 
Mattie  P.  Harris. 
Marianna  P.  Higgins. 
W.  J.  Marouls. 

U.  V.  W.  Darlington,  D.  D. 
Robert  H.  Adam<«,  A.  M. 


iPart  of  public  school  system. 
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XXI. — Presidents  AND  Secretaries  op  Boards  op  Trustees  op  Universities  and 

Colleges. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
tnistees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


ALABAMA. 

Athens 

Auburn 


Birmingham.., 

Do 

Greensboro 

Mar  km , 

Montgomery.., 
St.  Bernard..., 
Spring  Hill.... 
Tuscaloosa..... 
University. 


Tucson. 


Arkadelphia. . 


Do 

BatesNille... 
Clarfcsville... 

Conway 

Do 

FayettevUle. 


CALIPOBKIA. 


Berkeley. 


Claremont... 
Los  Angeles. 

DoT..... 

Do 


Mills  College... 

OiUcland 

Pasadena. 

Redlands 

St.  Helena. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Joae 

Santa  Clara 


Stanford  University. 
Whittier 


Boulder 

Colorado  Springs. 

Denver 

Do 

FortCoUins 

Golden 

Greeley 

Montcttitne. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartlbrd 

Middletown.. 
New  Haven. . 

New  London. 
Storrs 


DKLAWAItK. 


Newark. 


Athens     College     for     Young 

Women. 
Alabama  Polytechnic  institute.. 


Bfrmineham  College 

Howard  College 

Soathem  University 

Judson  College 

Women's  College  of  Alabama. . 

St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  HUl  College 

Central  Female  College 

University  of  Alabama. 


University  of  .Arizona. 


Henderson-Brown  College. 


Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College. . 

Central  College 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 


W.  T.  Sanders 

Gov.  Charles  Hender- 
son. 

R.  8.  Munger 

James  B.Ellis 

J.  8.  Frazer 

Ernest  Lamar 

M.  W.  Swartz,  Ph.  D. 

Bernard  Menges,  O.S.B 

£.  Cummings,  S.  J 

H.B.Foster.. 

Gov.  Charles  Hender 
son. 


William  V.Whitmore 


Rev.  James  M.  Work- 
man. 


Call- 


University  of  California! 


Pomona  College 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincents  College 

University   of  Southern 
fomia. 

Mttls  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  College  of  Technology . . 

University  of  Redlands 

Padflc  Union  College 

St.  Ignatius  University 

College  of  the  Pacific 

University  of  Santa  Clara 


James  P.  Coflln 

Wiley  L.  Hade 

J.  P.  Runyan,  M.  D.. 

James  Thomas 

Hon.      Charles      H. 
Brough. 


Hon.  William  D.  Ste- 
phens. 
George  W.  Marston. . . 
D.B.  Gamble 


Leland  Stanford  Junior 

versity. 
Whittier  College 


Uni- 


Bishop     Adna      W. 

Leonard. 
George  C.  Edwards.... 

James  E.  Curran 

Arthur  H.  Fleming. . . 

Mattlson  B.  Jones 

E.  E.  Andron 

PatrickJ.  Foote,  8.J.. 

RollaV.  Watt 

Walter  F.  Thornton, 

S.J. 
William  M.Ncwhall.. 

WiUiamV.  Coffin.. 


University  of  Colorado » 


Colorado  Coll^ 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

University  of  Denver 

Colorado  Agricultural  GoUege 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 
Colorado  Woman's  College 


George  Norlin,  acting 
president. 


J.  J.  TBrown 

William  G.  Evans.. 

A.  A.  Edwards 

F.O.Willis. 

H.  V.  Kepner 

A.  H.  Stockham... 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University.. 
Yale  University 


Connecticut  College  for  Woman. . 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College 


Flavel  S.  Luther 

John  C.Clark 

Arthur  Twining  Had- 

ley. 
BerOamin  T.  Marshall. 
Gov.  Marcus  H.  Hol- 

comb,  ex-officio. 


Delaware  College Henry  B.  Thompson. 

>  Board  of  regents 


H.  B.  Malone. 

Lucile  Burton. 

E.  M.  Glenn. 
W.  J.  Waldrop. 
E.  A.  Dannelly. 
T.  T.  Daughdrill. 
J.  M.  Donnelly,  D.  D. 
Charles  Fries,  O.  S.  B. 
John  J.  Navin,  S.  J. 
John  T.  Bealle. 
Robison  Brown. 


William   Jennings 
Bryan,  jr. 


Leslie  Goodloe. 


J.  L.  Bgggs. 

W.  H.  HTShibley, 

J.  F.  Jones. 

V.  D.  HiU. 

W.  H,  Cravens. 


Ralph  P.  Merritt. 

Charles  B.  Sumner. 
W.  S.  Young. 

A.  E.  Pomeroy. 

Ivouisa  P.  Johnston. 
A.  A.  McKinnon. 
Edward  C.  Barrett. 
J.  W.  Curtis. 
Claude  Conard. 
D.  J.  Mahoney,  S.  J. 
H.  E.  Milnes. 
Joseph    W.    Riordan, 

S.J. 
Leon  Sloss. 

Lydia  J.  Jackson. 


Frank  H.  Wolcott. 

Willis  L.  Armstrong. 
W.  J.  Fitzgerald. 
Frost  Craft. 
L.  M.  Taylor. 
James  T.  Smith. 
A.  J.  Park. 
Rufus  G.  Gentry. 


Edgar  F.  Waterman. 
David  G.  Downey. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 

Elizabeth  C.  Wright. 
O.  F.  King. 


Charles  B.  Evans. 
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XXI. — PrBSIDBNTS  and  SbCBXTARIES  of  BoABDS  of  TBUSTESa  OF  UHIYBSamSS  AKV 

CoLLEOKS — Coatinued. 


Locatloii. 


XTniTerslty  or  eoIle9». 


Pre6ld«nt  of  board  of 

trUBtMS. 


Steretary  of  board  of 

trOBtMS. 


DISTEICT  or  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
Do 


Do... 
Do.., 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


De  I^nd 

Gainesville.. 
Lakeaty... 

Sutherland., 
Tallaliassce. 


Winter  Park. 


Athens.. 
Atlanta. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


College  Park.. 


Cuthbert... 

DahJonega. 


Decatiir 

Demorest 

Forsvth 

Gain'sville 

LagTJinge 

J>o 

Ifaeon 

Do 

Oxford........ 

Rome 

Bout))  Atlanta. 


HAWAH 

Honolulu , 


TOAHO. 

Caldwell 

Mostow 


ILUWOIS. 


Abin:;'lon 

Ale«io 

Alton 

Atirom 

Bloo;iin  '(on., 
Boinhonnais.. 


Carlin^-ille. 

Cart!  uye... 
Chirico 


I'o. 

Do. 

T>o. 

J'o. 
Dec  a 
Euri'ki 


ir. 


American  Uniwstty 

Catholic  University  of  America. , 


Gallaudet  CoUeee 

Georgetown  UiuTenlty. 


George  Washington  University. 

Howard  University  (eolored)... 

St  John's  College 

Trinity  College 


John  B.  Stetson  University. 

Utiiversity  of  Florida » 

Columbia  Coltoge 


Southern  College 

Florida  State  Tdlego  for  Women. 

Rollins  College 


University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  tnivefsity  (colored). .. 
Georgia  School  of  Technology. . 

Morehouse  College  (colored) 

Morris  Brown  University  (col- 
ored). 
C4W  College 


A  n  h^w  College 

North  Gecffgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Piedmont  College 

Be^ie  Tift  College 

Un-nao  (  oUcjre 

I>a?r»n?e  College 

Southern  pHmale  College 

Mercer  Cniversity 

Wesle>'an  Pemalo  College 

Emory  Cnivrrsity 

Shorter  (  ollepe 

Clark  L  niversity  (colort^i) 


College  of  Ilawaii. 


College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho  >., 


IleiMing  Collotre 

WiUium  an  1  Va.shti  Collene. . 

i>iiurt lelj  Collfw 

Aurora  College 

Illinois  We^-^Ioyan  University. 
St.  Viator  Colle}?e 


DhM'kl>um  UoUege 

<  art  hui'f'  '  olloKe 

A rmour  1  n  >t  i  t  n te  of  Technology . 

I)e  Paul  I  niversity 

Lowl'^  Institute 

Uoyola  UnivtTsity 

lni\cr-)itv  of  diicago 

James  MiUikin  University 

Eureka  (ollej^e *. 


Beajaraiii  F.  Leighton 
James  Cardinal  Gib- 
,bona. 

PercivalHan 

John  B.  Creeden,  Sw  J.. 


John     Ben 
chairman. 

Stanton  J.  PeeOe 

Brother  Philip 

Jamas  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. 


JohnB.  Stetson,  Jr. 

J.  L.  Earman 

Hon.J.  8.  BUteh... 


J.  B.  Mitchel 

Joe  L.  Farman,  chair- 
man. 
C.  H.  French 


Henry  D.  MeDaaiel... 

Edward  T.  Ware 

N.  E.Harris 

JohnF.  Purser 

William  A.  Fountain. 

H.  M.  Wiltott,  obalr- 
man. 

J.  B.  Wight 

W.  B.  Mel  ants 


J.  K.  Orr,  cltairman.. 

Philip  F.  Moxom 

O.  H.  B.  Bloodworth. 

H.  n.  Perry 

John  M.  Barnard 

L.J.  Rentier 

W.  B.  Hardman 

W.  N.  .\in.sworth * 

.VsaG.  Candler 

J.  P.  Cooper 

F.  D.  Lcete 


W.  R.  Farrington, 


David    A.    ( lemens. 

r-.liairmao. 
Evan  Evans 


r.  F.  W.  Smith 

H«^nry  E  Borgess 

A.  A.  (  urrv 

Jiitue.^  H  i^ini;loterry. 

Sain  Weltv 

J.      P.     6'Mahoney, 
C.  S.  V. 

Ira  W.  Allen 

C.  H.  I^oyer 

J.  (>gden  .Vrmoor 

F.  X.  Mc(abe,  C.  M,. 

La  Verne  Xoyes 

John  B.  Furay.  S.  J.. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson... 

W.J.  Darby 

T.J.  McGuire 


Charles  W.  Baldwin. 
Right  Rev.  J.  F.  R?- 

Oanevin. 
Ufysses  O.  B.  Fierce. 
Sdmund    A.    WaHi, 

8.  J.  ^ 

Blmer  Louia  Kayaer. 

Geone  W.  Cook. 
Brother  Denis. 
Sister  Gertrode. 


Siias  B.  Wricbk 

Bryan  Mack. 

Rev.    Dr.    W.    L.   d 

Mabon. 
L.  W.  Moon, 
Bryan  Mack. 

W.  R.  O'Neal 


T.  W.  Reed. 
Wailam  B.  Mattbewa 
James  S.  Akers. 

E.  R.  Carter. 
William  D.  Johnaon. 

B.  C.  James. 

C.  W.  Currv. 
R.       Baker. 

F.  ti  Gaines. 

G.  Butler. 
Samuel  Ratberfbrd 
J.  ;t   ITosch. 
Frank  HarweU. 

R.  L.  Ren  ier. 
E.  S.  Davn. 
George  B.  Jewett 
W.  D.  Thomson. 
W.  M.  Harbin. 
W.  H.  Crogman. 


A.  L.  I^ean. 


L.  S.  Dille. 
J.  A.  Keefer. 


W.  U.  Craine. 
David  A  HebeL 
Jolin  Leveret  t 
WllUam  J.  Watson 
F.  ML  Austm.  x 

W.  J.  Berjan,    \  S.  V. 

Thomas  Rinaker. 
H.  C.  Sprick. 
Frederick  U.  Smith. 
D.  J.  McHugh,  C.  M. 
(hades  S.  Cutting. 
Ali>ert  Esterman,  .*^.  J. 
J.  Spen<vr  Diekersoa. 
H,  E.  Slarkey. 
L.  O.  ixhman 


>  Board  of  control.  '  State  board  of  education  and  board  of  regents  of  University  of  Idaba 
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XXI. — Pbshdshts  AMD  SwcRMTMBima  ot  BouiDS  OF Tbustsbs  or  Univbbsities  and 

COUJIOB0 — Cantmued. 


LocaUon. 


TTnivcraity  or  ooUegi. 


Prwidezit  of  board  of 

trUBtMS. 


Bocretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


ai-iNO»— conttaued. 


F.\nTntoii.. 

VA\mx 

(;..lHbnr?. 


Do 

Cto^.fTPj 

(.r.-onvllle 

Jix<  K^onvlUe... 

Do 

Kn.ixvUlp 

Lakp  Forest... 

J.rbcmon 

iJncoln 

Mnrnnonth.... 
Moant  Carroll. 
NttOtn-illt..... 

Pcirli 

Rwkford 

Roeklxlmsd... 

UrtiaiMk 

WheoloB 


:r 


North  wtitern  Uniyentty.. 

Ewins  Colkea 

Enox  CoUeee 

Lombard 
Montioello 
Greenville  College. 

Illinois  OoUtgB* 

niinob  Woman's  College 

St.  Mary's  School 

Ltice  Forest  College 

ICcKeodree  OoiU^ik. 

li&coln  Collei^ 

Hflomouth  ColleKe 

Frances  Shimer  School .. , 
Northweitem  CoUen. . . . 
Bradley  Pdytecbnlc  Institute... 

Rookford  CoUefe 

Aucustaoa  College 

Umversity  of  Illlnab ... 

Wheatoo  CoUege 


James  A.  Pattern 

J.  D.  Hooker 

W.  E.  Simonds.  acting 
president. 

Lyman  McCarl 

Edward  P.  Wade 

Franklin  U.  Asheraft. 
Andrew  Rusael..... 

T.J.  Pitner 

M.  ]:dward  Fawoett. 

Clayton  Mark 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Deneen 

J.E.Miller. 

Thomas  H.  McMtohael 


OCDUNA. 

BloomfaBftoH..... 
CoUeferflle.. 

Crawfordsrilla 

h^arlham 

Fort  Wayne 


Indiana  University.. 
St.  Josepk*s  College. 


Wabash  College... 
Rariham  College. . 
Concordia  College. 


FmnkUn 

Owlttn .-..-. 

Cirwncastle. 

Han'»v«r.--. 

iD'il  inM>oIi8. 

Do?. 

Lafayette. 

Unom 

Mf»or«6llllL 

Nnlrc  Dame 

Do 


0»k land  City.. 
T*rre  Haute.., 

rpland- 

V  ihtaraiso 

Vlnt-ennea 


Franklin  College 

Oofihen  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Indiana  Central  University 

Purdue  University 

Union  Christian  Collegf 

Moores  Hill  CoW^j^ 

St.  Mary's  Colleee  4nd  Academy 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


OakUmd  aty  Colle^ 

Rose  Polytcyhnfo  Institute'. 

Taylor  Unlvoruty 

Valparaiso  i:niv<»rsity 

Vlmxjnnes  University 


G.  HeinmiUer.« 

John  M.  Niehaus. . . 
Edward  P.  Lathrop... 
Joseph  A.  AndersoR.. . 
WilflamL.  Abbott... « 
Charles  A.  BlanehanL 


Theodore  F.Rose 

George  Hlndelan^. . . . 

C.  PP.S. 
Albert  D.  Thomas.... 
Amos  K.  ITolIowell... 
Rev.  A.  Lange,  ohair- 

man. 

Grafton  Johnson 

H.  F.  Relst 

Ilueh  Douehprty 

Jasper  W.  La  Grange. 

ntllon  U.  Brown 

J.  W.  Lake 

Joseph  D.  Oliver 

C.  B.  Hershey 

E.  V.  Hawkins 

Mother  M.  Perpetua.. 
Andrew       Morrissey, 

Ph.  D. 

D.  B.  Monti^omery... 

W.  C.  Ball 

John  C.  WTiite,  D.  D. 

TTcnrv'  B.  Brown 

W.  M.  llludman 


Ofdv  Fatlt 

Cedar  Rapids.. 
rilntoa..r.... 

Df^wah 

I)<^  MoUjea.... 
Bo ^ 


^^Sffi' 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College 

Wartburg  College 

Luther  College 

Dm  Moines  College. 

Drake  University 


D.  D.  Mun^y. 


...do. 

E.  R.  Burkhalter.... 

a.  A.  Fandrey 

0.  K.  Prens 

J.  R.  Vaujchan 

Keith  Vawter,  chair^ 


PslrAeld 

?aytte 

OrlnnoU 

HiiiiUnton. 

IndiaooU. 

lo^iaClty 

lovaFafls 

Laincni. 

Mount  PlfMMjt...^ 

Mwint  V«nioii. 

Oskftfcxia. 

P«1U , 

Souxaty... 
aujmuie.. 

Tiber 

Toledo. 

Univenity  Pwt 


'•••••«*.•• 


Dubuque  College 

Parsons  Collecp 

Upi>er*Iow'a  rnU-ersity... 

Grinnell  College 

I  enox  Collect* 

Simpson  ColipRft. 

State  University  of  Iowa.. 

Ellsworth  College 

Oraoeland  College 

Iowa  Weeleyan  College..., 

Cornell  College 

PennColleao 

Central  Umvcraity  of 

MomlnRside  Colle^ 

Bvena  vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Leander  Clark  Collef^  ' 

Central  Hodneas  University. 


xVrchi  bald  Cardie,  D .  D . 

N.  A.  Morshon 

JohnH.  T.  Main... 


Iowa 


A.  V.  Proudfoot 

D.  D.  Murphv 

Silas  M.  Weaver.... 
Albert  Carmichiiel... 

Hugh  A.  Colo 

ChirlesW.  Flint.... 
William  A.  John.soo. 

B.  V.  Brinkniiin.... 

E.  C.  HHlmau 

W.  r.  Ertson 

Nelson  W.  Wchrhau.. 

J.  H.  Vjtjxy 

W.  M.  Bair 


Frank  PhiUp  Cran.lon, 
F.  L.  Kam. 
Alvah  S.  Oreen. 

Ralph  M.  Atterbury 
Charles  A.  Caldwell 
S.  W.Androws,  jr. 
Carl  E.  Black. 
Joseph  R.  Harker. 
Charles  W.  LefllngweU. 
John  H.  S.  Lee. 
James  C.  DoUey. 
J.  U.  Boyd. 
Ivory  Quinby. 
WiUlam  P.  MrKee. 

E.  M.  Spreng. 

W.  W.  Hammond. 
George  O.  Forbes. 
Theodore  Ekblad. 
H.  E.  Cunniughaa. 

F.  W.  Smith. 


Jdbn  W.  Cravens. 
Ignatius  Wagner. 

C.PP.8. 
Theodore  H.  Ristintu 
Mary  A.  Stubbs. 
Rev.  W.  K.  MoU. 

WiU  A.  Burton. 
D.  D.  Miller. 
H.  H.  JlombroOk. 
R.  B.  Lawrence. 
Barton  W.  Colf>. 
A.  D.  Smith. 
Bdward  A.  l.Hsworth. 
Gault  W.  Pleu-sant. 
M.  A.  Farr. 
Mother  M.  A-piina. 
William  Conner. 

J.  P.  Cox. 

Paul  N.  Bo^rt. 
H.  T.  Connelly. 
John  E.  Hf>"ssier. 
W.  B.  HoMnson. 


W.  II.  GemmilL 

Do. 
John  S.  ICIy. 
H.  Breufkner. 

0.  L.  Olson. 
Nelson  Ro\'al. 
George  A.  Jewett. 

AltK^rl  S.  Pei'^ort. 
Charles  J.  ri.ltoa. 
C.  R.  Ciri.rritkT. 
H.  W.  Soin.MN. 
\V.  II.  i::    t'  1. 
J    II.  Uri-l  r^n. 
W.  II.  (Ii'iiiuiiU. 

F.  n.  ivn. 

J.  F.  (iurvcr. 
Thonia.>  0:>l-orn. 
IJajnliiii'  II.  Freer. 

1.  \V.  Cook. 
John  \\4'-;MJink. 
F.  ().  Barz. 

Dr.  W.  M.  .Storey. 
Mai>  Anna  lict'd- 
E.  A.  Benson. 
H.  E.  Rosen berger. 


>  Board  of  maoagwi. 


t  Qas  diacoatiaaed  sessions  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
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XXI. — Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Boards  op  Trustees  of  IJNrvERsmES  axd 

Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 

University  or  college. 

President  of  board  of 
trustees. 

Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees- 

KANSAS. 

Atchison 

Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

E.  E.  Stauffer.f 

Innocent  Wolf,O.S.B.. 
Nelson  Case 

R.  B.  Peery. 
DamianLavery,0-S.  B . 
Charles  E.  Beelcs. 

Do 

Baldudn 

Baker  University 

EmDoria       . .     ... 

CoUeEe  of  Emooria 

William  Foulkes 

William  M.Boone.... 
Bishop  Cyrus  J.  Kep- 

hart. 
Gov.  Arthur  Capper. . . 
Alfred  Bergin 

H.  C  Culbertaon 

Hignland 

Highland  Collie 

Tobias  I^ATson . 

Kansas  Citv 

K AtisAs  Clt V  I  Tn  i vprsitv 

Judge  F.T.  Woodbum, 
W.  N.  Mason. 

Lawrence , 

Lindsborg 

Bethany  College 

Andrew  Monson. 

McPherson 

McPherson  CoUege 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 
Ottawa  TTniverslty 

J.  J.  Yoder 

H.  J.  Hamly. 
Lee  Harrison. 

ManhattAn . « . . .  ^  - . . . . 

Gov.  Arthur  Capper, 

chairman. 

A.  8.  Clin 

William  J.   Wallace, 

8.  J. 
T.W.Roech 

Ottawa 

W.  A.  Elliott. 

St.  Marys 

St.  Mary's  College 

Simon  A.  Ryan,  S.  J. 
C.  W.  Stevens. 

Salina 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  College 

Sterling 

R.  T.Campbell 

P  P  Womer     

W.  E.  Carrie. 

Topeka    .••  .....  . 

Washburn  Colleee 

EUa  Maj  Pixley. 
Robert  L.  HolmeB. 

Wichita 

Fainnount  College 

Friends  Universit v 

H.W.Darling 

L.  Clarkson  Henshaw.. 
A.O.Kbrigbt 

Do  

Dr,  Thomas  J.  Carter 

Winfleld 

Southwestern  Col  lege 

T.  E.  Hinshaw^. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bprea 

Berea  College ^ 

Ogden  Coll<*g^ 

William  a.  Frost 

Max  B.  Nfthm 

A.  J.  A.  Alexander 

John  A .  Quisenberry . . 

G.  H.Nimnelly 

C.  M.  Thompson 

J.  S.  Botts 

A.  E.  Thompson. 

Bowling  Gr»?en 

Danviile 

Do !:.... 

D.W.Wright. 
J.  A.  CheekT 
Do. 

Ct^nlral  University  of  Kentucky. 
Kentucky  College  for  Women. . . 
Georet»town  Colleeo  

r}*»orgctown . ......... 

J.W.Thacker. 

Hopkinsville 

Bethel  Woman's  College 

Hamilton  College  for  Women — 
Savre  College 

T.  W.  Blakey. 

Lex  ing  ton 

Mrs  CharlesA.Thomai. 

Do 

Clifton  B.Ross 

Hon.  A.O.Stanley.... 

W.  Hume  Logan 

A.Y.Ford 

E.  D.  Veach. 

Do 

ITjilversity  of  Kentucky 

Wellington  Patrick. 
Honm  Yancey- 
W.  H.  Bradbury. 
H.  L.  Trimble. 

Do 

Transylvania  f'oHege ■,,,-,r. 

lyouisville 

University  of  Louisville 

Rass»ilville 

Bethel  College 

W.  C.  Nourse 

Do 

Logan  Female  College 

St  Mary's  College 

F.  F.  Gibson,  D.  D 

MlchaelJaglowIcr,C  R. 
E.  G.B.  Mann,  D.D... 

Hon.  R.G.  Pleasant... 
D.F.Wilkinson 

A.  P.  Lyon. 

Ignatius  Perios,  C.  S. 

J.  P.  Strother. 

St.  Mary 

Winchester 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 

Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Sill  Iman  Collegiate  Institute 

Jefferson  College 

LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouee 

A.T.  Pr^3Cott. 

Clinton 

D.  M.  Pipes. 

Convent 

Mansfl.'ld 

Mansheld  Female  College 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College  for  Women. 

Loyola  University 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana . . 
Louisiana  College 

R.  E.  Babbits. 

New  Orleans 

R.M.Walmsley 

A.  E.Otis,  S.J 

Robert  Sharp,  Ph.D.. 
Z.  R.  Lawhon 

L.A.Wogan. 

Michael  J.  Walsh,  3.  J. 
L.A.Wogan. 

Do 

Do  

rin^jvillc 

C.  Cottingham 

MAINE. 

Brunswick 

Bowdoln  College 

Kenneth  CM. Sills.... 

George  C.  Chase 

Samuel  W.  Gould 

C.J.Barth,  8.M 

Leslie  C.  Cornish 

Gov.  Emerson  C.  Har- 
rington. 

Rear  Admiral  E.  W. 
Eberle,  chairman  of 
Academic  Board. 

Summerfleld  Baldwin. 

R.  Brent  Keyser 

Jo8.A.McEneany,S.J. 

Dr.  Thos.  Fell,  provost 

John  F.  Goucher 

Brother  Isadore,C.F.X 
LewinW.Wickes.... 

Barrett  Potter. 

Lewiston 

Bates  College 

Franklin  M.  Drew. 

Orono 

University  of  Maine 

Thomas  V.  Doherty. 
Henrv  Seillcr,  C.  ML 

Van  Btu*eii 

Van.Biu^  College  (St.  Mary's). . 
Colby  College 

WaterviUe 

Charles  E.  Owen. 

mabtland. 
Annapolis 

St.  John's  College 

L.  Dorsey  GMsaway. 
Com.    John    Downes, 

Do 

United  States  Naval  Academy.. 
0  ouch  er  College 

Baltimore 

secretanr  of  Academ- 
George  A.  Solter. 

Do 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Lo  vola  College 

Henry  D.  Harlan. 
Richard  A.   Fleming, 
8.  J.                ^^^ 
Dr.  Wm.  8.  Qardncr. 

Do 

Do 

University  of  Maryland! 

Morgan  College  (colored) 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  College 

Washington  College 

Do 

Joseph  H.  Lockcnoao. 
Brother  Philip.C.F.X. 

Do 

Chestertowa. 

H.W.VIckeis. 

1  Board  of  regents. 
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XXI. — Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Boards  op  Trustees  of  Universities  and 

Colleges — Continued. 


lA>cation. 


University  or  college. 


MARTLAKD— COntd. 


Coli^e  Park.. 

FlllcottClty.. 
Eznxnitoburg.. 


Frwierirk 

LutheTN-ille.... 
New  Windsor.. 
Westminster... 


MAaSACBUSETTS. 


Amherst. . 
Do.... 


BOKtOD 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge.. 
Do 


Do.. 


Northampton.. 

Norton 

Boiith  Hadley.. 
Tm  (Li  College... 

^>n«itey 

Williarostown . 
Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do 


mcmoAN. 

Adrian 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Ra<t  lau-Hing.... 

inildale 

Holland 

Houghton 

KalnmarxK) 

Oliret 


laNN'BSOTA. 


Coll#«eville.. 
Minneapolis.. 

Do 

Nortbfield... 

Do 

fit.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bt.  Peter 

Winona 


Missi».<tirn.. 
Agricultural  College . 


Bhie  Mountain. 
Brookhaven.... 

Clinton 

Do 

Columbus 


Grenade 

Holly  Sprlnfii.. 

Jackwn. 

Do 

Mfddian 


Maryland  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Rock  Hill  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 


Hood  College 

Maryland  College  (or  Women  * 

Blue  Ridge  College 

Western  Maryland  College — 


Amherst  College 

Maasachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 

Bo^n  College 

Boston  University 

Simmons  College 

Harvard  University « 

Massachusetts      Institute      of 

Technology. 
Radcliffe  College 


Smith  College 

Wbeaton  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Tufts  College 

Welleeley  College 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

Clark  College 

College  of  uie  Holy  Cross 

Worcester  Polytocnnic  Institute 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan » 

University  of  Detroit 

Michigan  Agricultural  College . 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


S.  M.  Shoemaker, 
chairman. 

Brother  Philip,  F.  B.C. 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Ber- 
nard J.  Bradley. 

WUliamC.  Bchaeffer. 

EiraK.  Bell,  D.  D... 

Charles  D.  Bonsack.., 

Charles  BUlingslea.... 


Ceorge  A.  Plimpton.. 
Charles  A.  Gleason... 


C.W.  Lyons,  S.J. 
John  L.Bates.. 


St.  John's  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  o  f  Minueso  ta 

Carleton  College 

Bt.  Olaf  College 

College  of  St.  Catherine."^ 

College  of  St.  Thomas 

Hamline  University 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College . 
College  of  St.  Teresa 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Blue  Momitaln  College 

Whitworth  Female  College 

Hillman  College 

Mlsaisalppl  College 

Industrial  Institute  and  College. 


Grenada  College 

Rust  University  (colored) 

Bellhaven  College 

Mlllsaps  College 

Meridian  College  (Conservatory) 

kasaw  Female  College 

rersity  of  Mississippi 


H  enry  Lefavour 

Robert  Grant 

Richard  C.  MacLaurin 

Le  Baron  R.  Briggs... 

William  Allan  Neilson. 

Samuel  V.Cole 

Joseph  A.  Skinner 

Austin  B.Fletcher.... 

Edwin  F.  Greene 

Harry  A.  Garfield 

A.  George  Bullock 

do 

Joseph  N.  Dinand,  8.  J. 
Charles  G.  Washburn. 


Mvron  W.  Holsintgon. 

E.' J.  Phelps 

James  M.  Barkley 

Harry  B.Hutchlns.... 
William  T.Doran,  S.J. 

Franks.  Kedzle 

W.E.  Ambler 

Edward  D.  Dimnent. 

William  Kelly 

R.  E.  Olds,  cnairman 
Theodore  H.  Wilwn. 


Peter  Engel,  O.  S.  B . 
Rev.  E.  E.  Gyulld... 

Fred  B.Snyder 

Pavid  P.Jones 

B.H.Holstad 


Benjamin  F.  Nelson.. 

Thomas  Shaw 

Henry  Benson 

Mother  M.  Leo  Tracy. 


Hon.    Theodore     G. 

Bilbo. 

W.T.Lowrey , 

Thad.  B.  Lampion... 

W.T.Lo\^Tev 

W.T.  Rfltcliff , 

Hon.     Theodore    G. 

Bilbo. 
Judge  J.  G.  McGowen 
John  E.  Anderson.... 

W.C.Wells 

W.  B.  Mumih 

L.  P.  Brown , 


Hon.     Theodore     G. 
BUbo. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


W.  W.  Skinner 

BrotherJulius,F.8.C. 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Jor- 
dan, S.  T.  D. 
Frederick  A.  Rupley. 
James  S.  Nussear. 
Herbert  G.  Englar. 
T.  H.  Lewis. 


WMIllston  Walker. 
WiHred  Wheeler. 

John  8.  Keating,  8.  7. 
George  S.  Butters. 
John  W.  Bartol. 
Winthrop  H.  Wada. 
James  P.  Munroe. 

Anna  WelUngton  Wol- 

bach. 
Charles  N.  Clark. 
Annie  M.  Kilhftm. 
Francis  Parsons. 
Edmund  W.  Kellogg. 
Miss  Sarah  Lawrence 
WUlard  E.  Hoyt. 
G.Stanley  Hall. 

Do. 
James  A.  Mullen,  8.  J, 
Charles  Baker. 


Ely  D.  MiUer. 
Samuel  Dickie. 
Albert  P.  Cook. 
Shirley  W.  Smith. 
Henry  W.  Otting,  8.  J. 
Addison  M.  Browub 
liorenco  E.  Dow. 
Gerrit  J.  Dlekema. 
F.  W.  McNair. 
C.  W.  Oaklev. 
Edward  M.  Wyble. 


Kllian  Held,  0. 8.  B. 
Fred  Paulson. 
George  H.  Hayes. 
Harlin  W.  Page. 
O.  O.  ErUng. 

V.  Rev.  Jas.  C.  Byrne. 
Frank  A.  Cone. 

B.  H.  Schriber. 

C.  E.  Benson. 

Sister     M.     Ana.stasia 
Ryan. 

O.  F.  Lawrence. 


H.  B.  Watkins. 

Do. 
W.  A.  McComb. 
O.  F.  Lawrence. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Tucker. 
F.  H.  Henry. 
C.  A.  Alexander. 
J.  B.  Streater. 
T.  C.  Harmon. 

O.  F.  Lawrence. 


qL 


s  Board  of  overseers. 


•The  regents. 
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XXI.— PRSfflDBKTSANB  SSCKBVASIBB  OV  BOARP0 OF THUBTBBg OrUNI V BIWrnEg  AND 


Location. 


UnlTtntty  or  oollegp- 


PrtMentofboKdof 
trnstMB. 


8ocr«Uryo<  board  of 
trosteea. 


Albany 

Cameron . . . 

Canton 

Colambia... 


Do _. 

Do ^ 

Fayett* 

Do , 

Fulton 

Do 

Do 

Glasgow ..., 

Lexington 

Liberty 

Marshall 

Mexico 

Morri5vlIl6 

Ne^adt - 

Parlrville 

8t.  CharlM..—^. 
St.  Louis 

Do 


Do 

Sl)rinifflel<i . 

Tarkio 

Warrenton. 


UOWTSXA, 

Boseman 


Butt« 

Missoula.. 


NEBRASKA. 


Belle  vue 

Bethany 

Cx)il«'ioVi©w». 

Crete 

Gr  ^nd  Island. 

Hastings 

Lincoln 


Omaha. 


Do 

University  Placa. 
York 


Reno. 


Hanover •••. 

Manchester 

NSW  JXaSKY. 

Convent  Station... 


Hoboken... 
Jersey  City. 


Palmar  College 

Missouri  Weslayan  OoUege. 
Cuhr«r-8toekton  Coileeo- . . . 
OifistlaxiColIego 


J.W.  PIpor 

W.  F.  Burris 

W.  B.  McRoberts. 
D.  A.  Robneit 


IfSW  HAMF3BIKK. 

Durham 


StefAensCollaca 

University  of  Missoiiri  1 

CaatralCoHei^B 

Howard  Payne  CoUeea 

Westminster  College , 

Synodical  College 

WiUiam  Woods  CoUege 

Pritchett  Cx)Uef e 

Central  College  for  Women 

William  Jewell  College , 

Ml ssuori  Valley  College 

Hardin  Colle« 

Searritt-Morrisville  College 

Cottey  College 

Park  College 

Llndeawood  College  for  Women 

Forest  Park  College 

St.  Louie  University , 


Washington  University  ».. 

Drurv  College 

Tarkio  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College. 


W.W.  Charters 

David  R.  Francis 

John  A.  Rich 

A.W.Walker. 

B.  F.  Edwards , 

A.  D.Sndth 

W.  E.  Jameson,  Chatr. 

M.L.  Johnson 

P.  P.  Lewis 

J.  S.  Major , 

W.  P.  Stark 

C.  F.Clark 

C.J.  WiUdns 

F.  H.  Glenn 

Uomer  Mann 

Dr.  John  L.  Uoemer. . 

B.  F.  Edwards 

BemardJ.Ottin&S.J. 

Robert  S.  Brooking .. 
Thomas  W.  Nadal  — 

A.  L.  Davidson 

Frani  Piehier 


Montana  College  of  Agriculture 

aitd  Mechanic  Arts." 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines . . . 
State  University 


Hon.  S.  V.  Stewart-... 


E.  A.  Watkins. 

Ben.  F.  Jonas. 

Ed.  N.  Cason. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  St.  Clalr- 

Moss. 
J.  B.  I^rimtoii. 
J.  G.  Babb. 
L.  W.  Jacobs. 
H.  K.  Gireoa. 
B.  H.  Charlea. 
S.  G.  Wood. 
J.  H.  Atkinson. 
B.  W.  Ueiman. 
R.  N.  Hopkins. 

D.  F.  ManTiiing. 
W.  B.  Sapplngton. 
J.  J.  Orten. 
J.  M.HalL 
D.  M.  Knight. 

M.  Rhodes. 
Matthew 

S.J. 
Ludwig  Kotany. 
Q.  W.  N( 
John  P.  Stevei 
D.  W.  Smith. 


MayTmmpef^ 


.do., 
.do.. 


Bellevne  College «.. 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College.... 

Hastings  Collci^ 

University  of  Nebraska  < 

Ck^ightan  University.... 


University  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 
York  College 


C,  M.  Wllhelm 

E.  F.  Snavely 

R.  A.  Underwood 

William  A.  Selleok.... 

Rev.  A,  J.  Morria 

A.  H.  Jones 

Edward    FroTOgt 

Brown. 
F.X.McMeiiaray,aJ. 

Archie  W.  Carpenter. 

A.  L.  JohnsoB 

W.  O.  Jonas 


University  of  Nevada  < 


New  Hampshire  College  of  AgrJ- 

cnltureand  Mechanic  Arts. 
Dartmouth  College 


St.  Anxehn's  College. 


Kenllworth. 


New  Brunswick Rutgers  College. 


Princeton 

South  Orange.. 


College  of  St.  Elizabeth . . ._ 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology . 
St.  Peter's  College 


Upsala  College. 


Princeton  University..... 
Seton  HallCoUege 


J.  F.  Abel.. 


H.  L.  Boatwen 

Bmast  Marian  H(m> 

kins. 
Ernest    Helmstetter, 

O.  S.  B. 


Sister  Mary   Paulina 

KoUtgor. 
Alex.C.  Humphreys.. 
James  P.  McDarmott, 

S.J. 

Mauri  tt  Stolpe 

William  H.  S.  Dema- 

rest. 

John  G.  Hlbben* 

liight  Rev.  John  J. 

O^Cotmor,  D.  D. 


Do. 
Do. 


u.  K.  MaT^peu. 
John  H.  BickneO. 
H.  A.  Morrison. 
George  W.  IfitehilL 
EUas  F.  Starr. 
P.  L.  Jchoaon. 
Jamaa&  Dales. 


WilUam 

S.J. 
W.  T, 
N.  A.  Martin. 
R.  E.  Townseod. 


Mrs.  Louise  Blansj. 

J.  A.  Tofts. 

J(4m  Sing  Lord. 

Aloyslus  Bradley, 
S.  B. 


O. 


Sfetar     Ifary 

Sharkey. 
£.  A.  Stevens^  jr. 


A8MS 


J.  E.  Chester. 
J.  Preston  SearlSk 

Wilson  Farrand. 
James  J.  Sheabao. 


» Board  of  curators. 
»  Board  of  directors. 
*  State  board  of  education  has  control 


^BoardofregentJk 

•  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Kew  Jtesej  is  < 
officio  president  of  tha  board  of  trustees. 
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IlXI. — PBSSH>BlITttAlii>-l&iiC&STARIBa  OF  BoJADft  OF  TllUSTSBft  OF  UlfrrBBaiTIES  AND 

GoLLBQBfl — Goatbiiied. 


IM^vntty  OT  «oM0|B. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
truBtees. 


KKW  MEXICO. 


Arhrtui^Mffqiia. 
Socorro 


State  CoOeflB 

KKW  TOBI. 


AQ>ai7... 


Alfred 

Anx»andale-on- H  0  d  • 


Atirnrft. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Po. 
Bu.nlo. 

no. 


Canton.. 
Cbnton.. 
F.lnura.. 
G«xwva.. 


Biaaiilt«n 

Ittmca 

Kcuka  Parte... 
Krv.-  R<Klie*le. 
Krw  York 


Vm 

Do 


Do. 
I>o. 


I>o. 


Do 

Do 

Niagara  rwlvetilty. . 

PoUwiaiB 

FouKhkeepsie 


R<jrhesUjr 

St.  Itunaventore.. 


Sclk«*a*rta<tj.. 


Troy 


West  Point. 


IfOETB  CAKOUnA. 


B^tncnt..... 

CIi*rlott«... 


Da\i<l30u 

Durham 

Elon  Coile^ 

Grecnaboffo 

Ouilford  CoUega. 

Hickory 

Raliigb 

l>o 


Do.. 


Vniyerslty  of  Ktw  lleziGO  i 

Vew  Mexico  Slato  Sebool   of 

ICew  BfezfcQ  CollBsa  of  A^riool- 
tace  and  Mee&amc  Aits  J 


Xew   York  State   CoBege   for 
Teachers. 

Alfred  Universttv 

at.  Stephen's  CoUege 


Wells  Cdlege 

AMpU  Gofiefia 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  BrQck" 

lyn. 
St.  FraiKis  CoUege. 


College  of  St.  Frauds  Xavier. 


St.  John's  Calfege 

Canisius  CoUara 

University  of  Buffalo  >. 


St.  LawTCBce  Unfveraity  ». , 

Hamiltiw  Cottege 

KUnkaCo^toga 

Bobart  CoIIefe..... 


Colgate  Unitwsity 

Cornell  University , 

Keuka  College 

C(41ega  of  New  Rocheae. 
Barnard  College 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
GbhuDbia  University 


Fordhan  University 

Huntor  CoUeoe  of  the  City  ef 

York. 
llanhattaB  College 


New  Yark  University 

Teachers  Col lega 

Nianra  University 

CWkson  College  or  Technology . 
VsMar  CoBege 


Univenity  of  Rochester 

St.  Bonaventuie'd  C'OHege. . 


Union  University. 

Syra 
Ren 


Syracuse  University 

r    Pyroteehnio 
tute. 
U.  S.  Military  Academy.. 


Ii»ti- 


BeknoBt  Abbey  Colle?^ 

UBivenuty  of  North  Curollna. . . 
Diddle  I'ldvPTsity  (cohyed). . . 

(^wsub  CofWire 

|}tt%i<i»«>u  Cont^g^ 

TnuiU  CoiJ*>te 

Kloii  roUfKi* 

Ckcc'iLHbDru  Urftege  ior  Women. 

(*<uirord  College 

Ltnofi  C'oiU^e 

MomliLb  t'olU-Ke ^ 

Pljaa  iu^utute , 


QMcge  I4.  Biooki.. 
P.BTAiiaU 

aL.  ffilL 


Jeim  H.  Finlay 

Vernon  A.  Baggs 

David  H.  Qreer»  chair- 

N.  Lansing  Zabriskie.. 

iaroesH.  FiBst 

FredW.Atkinsoo..., 

Right  Rev.  Mons. 

Qeorge  Kanpert. 
Rev.  Joiieph  U.  Rock- 

weU,  S.  J. 
John  W.  Moore,  C.  M. 
(Teorve  J.  Krlm.  8.  J. . 
Cbarlea    P.    Nortoo, 

chancelSor. 

Vaseo  P.  Abbott 

EUhuRaot 

H.  C.  aiandeville 

DouglM  Merritt, 

chairman. 
{^Idaey  M.  Corgate... . 
Hon.  Prank  N.  Hisoook 

W.T.Morris 

Adrian  befin^lr 

Silas     B.     Brownell, 

chairman. 
John     G.     Milbnm, 

chairman. 
William.  Barrfay  Par- 
sons. 
Jo:M?ph  A.  Mtriry,  8.  J. , 
Edward  J.  McQuiT«, 

chairman. 
Strolher     Henry 

Augiist.  F.  8.  C. 

George  Alexander. 

V.Fverit  Macy 

William  T.Ulfy^C.M. 

Oeoree  H.  Sweet , 

Charles     M.     Pratt, 

chairman. 

John  P.  Mmm 

Edward    J.    Blecke, 
O.  F.  M. 
Gearee      AJezander, 

Charles  Andrews 

PahnerC.  Kicketts... 

None • 


St.  Marv  's  t^chool 

Skuw  I  lUvorsity  (ooiored). 


Right  Rev.  Leo  Haid. 

O.  S.  B. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Bickett. . 

.  R.  P.Wvche 

A.  A.  Mc6eachy 

W.  L.  i.imrlc 

Josoph  (J.  Bruwn 

W.  A.  Uiriier 

J.  B.  HUles..^ 

J.  Elwood  Cox 

J.  n.  C.  lliutt 

W.  N.  Jouefi 

WiJJiam  Mc€.  White, 

clMiirman. 
Jotiiph  B.  Cheshire... 
W.  s.  Tanner 


I.  A.  Reidy. 
C.  T.  Brown. 

Louis  A.  McBae. 


rrastus  Gomfaii. 

D.  S.  Burdlck. 
William  Harison. 

Robert  L.  ZabriskJe. 
H.  K.  TwitchaU. 
Richard  L.  Russell. 

Brother  Vincent. 
O.  S.  F. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Mur- 
phy, S.  J. 

B.  L.  Carey,  C.  M. 

Frederic  J.  Bunse,  S.  J. 

Philip  B.  Gootz. 

Frank  N.  Cleaveland. 
George  E.  Dunham. 
Arthur  CMnton. 
P.  N.  Nicholas. 

James  C.  Colgate* 
Chas.  D.  Bostwifck. 
Charles  A.  DowdelL 
Edward  J.  MeOuire. 
Frederie  B.  Jewningg^ 

clerk. 
James  W.  Hyde^ 

John  B.  Pina. 

Joseph  T.  Keating,  S.  J. 
Ernest  C.  Hunt. 

Brother  Jasper,  F.  8. 0. 

George  A.  Strong. 
Dunlevy  Milbank. 
John  J.  O'Byme,  CM. 
Hugh  A.  Grant. 
Henry  V.  Pelton. 

Charles  M.  Williams. 
Alexander  M.  Hickey, 

O.  F.  M. 
Sdgar  S.  Barney. 

De  Witt  B .  Tliompson. 
John  Squires. 

None. 


Thomas    ttestrrkh, 

0.  S.  B. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor. 
S.  F.  Wentz. 
Williara  Anderson. 
W.J.  McKuy. 
I>.  W.  Xeu  oin. 
P.  n.  FfrmiiiL'. 
(  harles  U.  Ireland. 
l>avid  WliiLe. 
E.J.  Sox. 
J.  D.  Bou.shail. 
Mary  Uwen  Gra 


K.  P.  Battle,  jr. 
Albion  H.  Brainard. 


^Btndifffigwlk 


^GooDdl  oC  Um  imiveEsilr- 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1918-19. 


XXI. — Presidents  and  Secretaries  op  Boards  of  Trustees  op  UNrvERsiriES  and 

Colleges — Continued. 


Red  Springs 

Flora  Macdonald  College 

Livingstone  College  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  CoUege 

Salisbury 

Wfikp  For«>st 

WpavptHIIp 

Weaver  CoUege 

West  Raleigh 

North  CaroUna  State  CoUege  of 

Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

Atlantic  Christian  CoUege . .  .Tf. . 

Salem  Academy  and  College 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.^ 
Fargo  College 

Wilson 

Winslon-Salem 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College.. 

Jamestown  College 

University 

University  of  North  Dakota »... 
Wesley  College 

OHIO. 

Ada      

Ohio  Northern  University 

The   Municipal    University   of 

Akron. 
Mount  Union  College 

Akron 

Alliirc*      • 

A<chl-\nd 

Ashland  College 

A 1  heiu) 

Ohio  University... 

nen*a 

Baldwin- Walhice  College 

Bluffton  College 

Cedarville 

Cedarville  College 

Cindunati 

Do      

St.  Xavlar  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Case  School  of  AppUed  Science. . 
St.  Ignatius  College 

Do               .  ... 

Do 

Western  Reserve  University. . . . 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Columbus 

Do 

DaytOii    

St.  Mary  College 

Denance             .  . 

Defiance  College 

Delaware 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Flndlay  CoUege 

Findlav 

Gambi  T 

Kcnyon  CoUege 

G  ran  villo 

Denlson  University 

Hiram      

niram  PnllppP  , 

Mariolta 

Marietta  College 

FrankUn  College 

New  Cojcord 

Muskingum  College 

Oborllii  College 

Oberlin 

Oxford 

Miami  University 

Do 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Western  College  for  Women 

Lake  Erie  College 

Do 

Painesvillo 

Rio  Grande 

Rio  Grande  College 

Fprinefleld 

Wittenberg  College 

Tiffin  ......:;:;:::: 

Heidelberg  University 

Toledow    ••.... 

St.  Johns  University 

Do      

Wcsterville 

Otter  beln  University 

Wilberforce , 

Wilberforce  University  (colored) 
Wilmington  C^oUege 

Wilmington 

W(X)jter 

College  of  Wooster 

Yellow  Springs 

OKLAHOMA. 

Chlekasha 

Antioch  CoUege 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women «.. 
Methodist  University  of  Okla- 
homa, 
Kingfisher  College 

Guthrie 

Kingfisher.. •••.. 

Norman 

University  of  Oklahoma' 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College.* 
TTenry  Kenda'l  College  . . 

Stillwater 

Tulsa 

» Board  of  regents. 

t  State  board  of  education  has  con 

A.  W.  McLean 

J.  W.Hood,  D.D.... 
James  M.  Parrott .... 

H.  A.  Dunham 

Hon.  T.  W.  Bickett, 
ex  officio. 

George  Hacknev 

Edward  Rondtnaler... 


Lewis  F.  C^wford. . . .  Charles  E.  Brewer. 


Dr.  J.  L.  McMUlaa. 
James  E.  Masoa. 
Carey  J.  Hunter. 
C.  E.  Chambers.   • 
C.  W.  Gold. 

S.  0.  Newborn. 
Howard     E.      Rood- 
thaler. 


E.  Lee  Howard,  D.D 

H.  M.  Taber,  ohalrmaA 
Lewis  F.  Crawford.. 
Frank  Lynch 


S.  A.  Bowman... 
Frank  M.  Cooke.. 


Walter  M.  Ellett 

William  Kolbjr 

Alston  EUis 

Carl  F.  Strecker 

J.  F.  Lehman 

WilUamConley 

Rev.  James  McCabe, 

S.J. 

RufusB.  Smith 

John  M.  Henderson... 
WUliam  B.  Sommer- 

hauser,  S.  J. 
Charles  F.Thwlng..., 

C.  F.  W.  Allwardt..., 
Benjamin  F.  McCann , 
George  Meyer,  S.  M... 

D.  M.  McOiUough.... 

Davids.  Grav 

WUllun  Hams  Guyer. 

Bishop    William    A. 

Leonard. 

ChvlesT.  Lewis 

Frederick  A.  Henry. . . 

G,  W.  Hinman 

W.  H.  McFarland 

D.    W.    McClcnahan, 

D.D. 

Henry  C.  King 

Walter  L.  Tobev 

Eleanor  N.  Adajms. . . . 

J.  S.  CroweU 

James  R.  Garfield 

Benner  Jones 

N.  S.  Everhard 

George  P.  Baries 

FrancisX.Busch,S.J. 

WUUam  H.  Tucker.... 

O.  A.  Lambert 

C.  T.  Shaller 

David  E.  Dunham.... 

JohnT.  Stone 

George  D.  Black,  D.D., 
acting  president. 


R.  H.  Wilson 

WUUam  M.  Short. 


George  L.  Bowman . . , 

R.  H.  Wilson 

F.  M.Gault 

E.  Roger  Kemp 


Edwin    H.    Stickiiey, 

D.  D. 
S.  R.  Elsworth. 
Charles  E.  Brewer. 
Thomas  A.  GaUaghv. 


S.  D.  Hazlett. 
C.  R.  OUn. 

R.  H.  Carr. 

R.  R.  Teeter. 

Israel  M.  Foster. 

Dayton  C.  MlUer. 

L.  J.  Lehman. 

8.  C.  Wright. 

Rev.   George   A.    M» 

Govern,  8.  J. 
Daniel  Laurence. 
Eckstein  Case. 
Franci4  J.  Haggenej. 

Wilfred  G.  Leutner* 
acting  secretary. 

L.  H.  Burry. 

Carl  E.  Stecb. 

George  N.  Sauer,  B.  IL 

EUsukbeth  F.  WeUa. 

WUUam  G.  HormelL 

A.  O.  Hamilton,  finao- 
cial  secretarv. 

Francis  W.  Blake. 

MUlard  Brelsford. 
James  O.  Newoomb. 
W.  W.  MiUs. 
Lorain  Jchnsaa. 
W.  J.  Grimes. 

George  M.  Jones. 
WaUace  P.  Roudebush. 
WUUam  H.  Stewart. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  RichardSQo. 
Frank  J.  Jerome. 
John  M.  Davis. 
A.  H.  Smith. 
J.  Calvin  Royer. 
WUUam    J.    Engelen, 

S.J. 
J.  Gazzam  Mackenzie. 
E.  L.  Weinland. 
Carl  C.  Jenkins. 
Laurenna  H.  Farquhar. 
Judge  R.  L.  Adair. 
J.  Peery  MUler. 


LesUe  T.  HufTman. 
W.  R.  Joimson. 

Charles  W.  Flak. 
LesUe  T.  Huffman. 
N.  H.  Lingonfelter. 

Rev.  L.  0.  Walttf. 
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XXI. — Presidents  and  Secretaries  op  Boards  of  Trustees  op  UNiVERsrriEa 

AND  OoLLBOES — Continued. 


Location. 

University  or  college. 

President  of  board  of 
trustees. 

Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 

OREGON. 

Albany    

Albany  College    

Frank  J.  Miller... 

J.  K.  Weatherford 

R.  S.  Bean 

William  Fortmlller 

CorvafUs 

Oregon  AgriCTiltural  College 

University  of  Oregon 

Jefferson  Myers. 
L.  H  Johnson 

KuipeDO    .  ........... 

Forest  Grove 

Padflc  University 

Harrison  0.  Piatt 

B.  F.  Rhodes 

Napoleon  Davis. 
Walter  P.  Dyke. 
Evanjjellne  Martin, 

MoMlnnviUe 

McMinnvllle  College 

NewbPrp. 

Pacific  College 

Ezra  H.Woodward... 

Thomas  L.  Eliot 

B.  L.  Steeves 

Webster  Grim 

Reuben  J.  Butz 

A.  8.  Krelder 

PcMlland.«««. 

Reed  College 

William  P.  Olds 

Salem 

Willamette  University 

I.  H.  van  Winkle. 

raNHSYLVANlA. 

Allentown  College  for  Women. . . . 
Muhlenberg  College 

F.  H  Mover 

Do 

J.  H.  WaideUch. 

ArniN-ille 

Lebannon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

W.  H.  Weaver 

Beatty 

I^eander    Schnerr, 

0.  S.  B. 
W.  F.  Connor 

Gerard  Bridge,  0. 8.  B, 

Robert  Darragh. 
R   K  Patton 

B  wver 

Beaver  College., 

Reaver  Falls    ... 

Geneva  Colleee 

R.C.WyUe 

Henry  R.  Prtee 

Right  Rev.  Charles  L. 

Moeneh. 
Abraham  S.  Schropp.. 

Rufus  M.  Jftnes 

E.  W.  Biddle 

Bethlehem 

Lehigh  University 

Warren  A  Wilbuf- 

Do 

Moravian  College  and  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Moravian  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

Bym  Mawr  College 

Alberto.  Rau. 

Do 

E.  A.  Rau. 

Bvm  Mftwr 

Carlisle 

Dickinson  College 

Charles  W.  Straw 

Chunbersborg 

Ch*^ler 

Wilson  College 

J.  Ritchie  Smith 

John  Wanamaker 

H.  K.  Paisley 

ThnmftS  J   "Rrprptnti. 

Pennsylvania  MiUtary  College... 
Urslnus  Colleee 

Frank  G.  Sweeney. 
S.  L.  Messinger. 
David  Bennett  King. 
H.  C.  Picking. 
W.  H.  Shepfer. 
WilUam  S.  McKay. 
McmtIs  E.  Leeds. 

CollegevlUe 

Fa^on     ••••.. 

Lafavette  Colieee 

Israel  P.  Pardee 

John  F.  Dapp 

Gettysburg 

Pennsylvania  College 

Greenville.......... 

Thiel  Colleee T. 

W  E   Frcy        .  .  .  . 

Grove  (.^t  v.«*. ....... 

Grove  City  College 

F.  R.  Babcock 

Asa  S.  Wing 

H.  B.  Brumbaugh,.,. 
B.F.  Fackenthaljr... 

Harry  S.  Hopper 

JohnB.  Rendall 

Arthur  W.  Thompson 
A  R.  Steck 

Haverlor<f 

Haverford  College ^. 

If  uiitinR«lon  - .  ^  -  ^ , ,  ^ . . 

Juniata  College 

J.  A.  Myers. 
George  F.  Mull. 
A.  J.  Rowland. 

Lancaster 

FrankUn  and  MarshaU  College. . 
Bucknell  University 

Lewlsborg 

Llucoln  Univerait  v . . . 
Meadville 

Lincoln  University  (colored),... 
Allegheny  College 

William  C.  Robinwai. 
Paul  Sturtevant. 

M^hanicsburg. , , . . 

Irving  Female  College 

Charles  R.Trowbridge. 
J.  II.  Shirey. 
W.  T  pierce. 

Mjrcrslown. .. 

Albritfht  Colleee 

W.  E.Detwilcr 

W.  Charles  Wallace, 
D.  D. 

Alexander  van  Rensse- 
laer. 

Cyrus  Adler 

Rev.  Brother  Richard 

Russell  H.Conwell.... 

Edjiar  F.  Smith. 

William    McCouway, 

chairman. 
Martin  A.  Hehir 

Oliver  McCUntock 

George  H.  Clapp 

Charles  T.  Aikens 

H.  Walton  MitcheU.,. 

Robert  M.  Janney 

N.J.Vasey.O.  S.A,. 
John  I/.  Dickey,  vice 

Nathan  B.  Evans 

PaulG.  Miller 

New  Wilmington. . . 

Westminister  College 

PhiUdelphia 

Drexel  Institute 

Herman  Derctim. 

Do 

Droprfe  College , 

Ephraim  Lederer. 
Brother    D.    Aloysha 

F  S  C. 
George  A*.  Welsh. 
Edward  Robins. 

Do 

La  Salle  Colleee 

Do 

Temple  Uni  verslt  y 

Do 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Carnegie     Institute     of  Tech- 
nology. 

Duquesne    University    of    the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Pennsylvania       College       for 
Women. 

University  of  Fit  tsbtirgh 

Susquehanna  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College 

Pilti' burgh 

W.  Luden  Scale, 

Do 

John  E.  Kane. 

Do 

WilUam  H.  Rea, 

Do 

Samuel  B  Linhart 

FeUnserove 

R.  L.  Schroyer. 
Edwin  E.  Sparks. 
Hetty  L.  Miller. 
T  C  Middleton,  O.S  A 

Btate  College 

Swarthmore 

Villaoova 

Vlllanova  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. 
Way nesburg  College 

Washingt  on 

James  L  Brownson. 

Waynosburg 

J.  W.  Ray. 
Henry  B.  Moore. 

PORTO  RICO. 

KioPiedras 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Brown  University 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Klngstop 

W*alterE.  Ranger 

William  H.  P.  Faunce. 

Harrtson  Randolph,,. 
Col.  O.J.  Bond,  Supt. 

Robert  S.  Burllngame. 
Thomas  D.  Andersoo, 

ProvidOTce 

eOUTB  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

College  of  Charleston  . 

J.  C.  BaU, 

Do 

The  Citadel,  The  Military  Col-' 
lege  of  South  Carolina. 

9 
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Location. 


Xynlvwaity  or  ooUegiB. 


Presidont  of  board  of 
trtiataea. 


Secretary  of  board  of 


souTn  CAROLINA— con. 


n-mson  College. 
Clitilon 


Collopo  Place. 
Colli  uiWa 


Do. 
Do. 


Due  West.... 

Do 

Oreeiuille.... 

Do 

Do 

OTP'»nwood . . . 
Hail     Ulo.... 

Nc'.vl^erry 

Spartanburg., 

Do 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


BrooVlngs. 


Huron  ^. 


Mitchell 

RaridCity., 
8Iou\  Falls. 
Vermilion . . 
Yankton 


TENNISSK*. 


Brlnol 

Do 

Chattanooga.. 
Clarkhville.... 


Greenovllle. 
ITarrogate . . 
Jackson 


Do 

Jefferson  City.. 
KnoKville 

Do 

Lebanon 

McKoDxIe 

Maryvilje 

Memphis 


Milliirr»n 

Mmfr*  o~l)oro. 

Ka  hMlle 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Prv.t'i.e 

f-'l'  .M-r 

W'a  hmcion  College... 


TKXAS. 


Abilene 

AuMin 

Beltnn 

Brown  wood 

Do 

C<>l'*"zr  '^ta'ion. 


Daila   

Fort  Worth. 
Do 


Clemson  Agrlealtiiral  College. . . 
Presbyterian  College  of  South 
Carolina. 

Colnmbia  Collei^ 

Allen  University  (oolored) . .  4 . . 


Benedict  College  (colored) 

University  of  Boath  Carolina. . 


Alan  Johnatone... 
Alexander  Martin. 


Ohap- 


Ersl^ine  College 

"Woman's  College  of  Due  "West. 

Chicora  College 

Fiu-man  Unix  erslty 

GreeuN  ille  Woman's  College.. . 

Lander  College 

CokerColleKe 

Newberry  College 

Con  \  er:  0  College 

Woflford  College 


E.  O.  Watson. 

Bishop  W.  D. 
pelle. 

WilUam  H.  Lyies 

Gov.  .Richard  I.  Man- 
ning. 

G.  R.  White,  D.D.... 

A.  S.  Kennedy 

J.P.Marion 

J.  J.  Lavton 

T.T.Hyde 

George "W.  Sullivan... 

James  L.  Coker 

George  B.  Cromer 

J.B.Cleveland 

J.  Lyles  Glenn 


South  Dakota  State  College  of 
Agricultural  and  Mechanic 
Arts.i 

Huron  College. 


Dakota  Weslevan  University.. 

State  School  of  Mines 

Sioux  Falls  College 

University  of  South  Dakota... 
Yankton  College 


T.  W.  Dwlght.. 
H.  M.  Gage.... 


8.  E.  Morrts.... 
T.  W.  Dwlght., 

S.  P.Shaw 

T.  W.  Dwight., 
H.  K.  Warroa.. 


King  College 

Si  UUns  College 

Uni^  orsity  of  Chattanooga 

Southwestern    Presbyterian 

T"ni\er?:itv. 

Tusculura  College , 

Lincoln  Memorial  Univen^itv... 
Memphis    Conference    Female 

Institute. 

T^nion  \  'nl\  eritv 

Carson-NewmanCoIlege 

IvnoxA  ille  College  (colored) 

Tho  Unlver-  itv  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland!  ( *niversity 

liethel  Collepe 

Mary\  illo  Colleee 

Christ  ian  Brothers  College '.. 


Mil iiean  College 

Te'iii.     CO  College 

Ho-c."  .ICoHoro 

Fl>k  rniver.>ity  (colored). 


John  H.  Caldwell . 
A.  D.  Revnolds... 
T.  S.  Henderson.. 
Charles  K.  Diehl... 

Henrv  R.  Brown.. 
F.  A.'Seibcrllng... 
J.  W.  Blackard... 


PeelKKlv  College  for  TcBchers.. 


Vanderbilt  TTniver"5lty... 
I"ni\  er  il  v  of  the  South . 

BiirnU  CollPSe 

Wa^iinptoii  Colirge 


O.  C.  Barton 

J.  Pike  Powers 

D.  A.  McClenahan . . . 

Brown  Avre* 

A.  B.  Martin 

D.  M.  McAnulty 

Edgar  A.  Elmore 

Brother  John,  F,  8.  C 


C.  C.  Tavlor 

C.  H.  Bvm 

W.  M.  r.uiivford 

L.      Hollinpsworth 

Wood,v!cp  chair  man 
Edward   T.    Sanford, 

cti  airman* 
Willi efnord  R.-Cole... 
iii^hopT.  F.  (iaiJor... 

W.  a.  (;ra\es 

James  T.  Cootcr 


Simmons  College , 

Vniveritv  of  Tex  a*^  > , 

liaylur  Female  ('"Ueue , 

Daniel  Baker  Colleee , 

Howard  lavne C-ollege 

Aeridiltural     and     Mechanical 

CollepeofTeNa-. 
Sfu'liem  Metli(Kli«.t  University. 

Texfl^  Chri'^fian  rniver^ity 

Texas  Woman 'i»  College . . '. 


ficoree  h.  Paxton 

F.  W.Cook 

A.  J.  Jarroll , 

A.  F.  Carr,  D.  D 

T.C.  Yantis 

John  I.  (lUion 

Bi-hop  E.  D.  Mouzon 

8.  J.  McFarland , 

Ocie  speer .% 


Samuel  W.  Evam. 
A.  £.  Spenoar. 

A.  N.  Bninsoa. 
Greene  Jackson. 

B.  W.  Valentin*. 
Sarah  F.  FicJdJnc 

G.  G.  Parkinson.  I>.  D. 
E.  L.  Reidl 
8.  C.  Byrd. 

A.  G.  Furman. 

B.  P.  Martin. 
M.  W.  Hook. 
J.  J.  Lawton. 
J.  B.  Hunter. 
H.  L.  Bomar. 
James  W.  Kil9i. 


Irwin  L.  Aldrfcsh. 


J.  I.   Pa*ek, 

manager. 
Lewis  Shuster. 
I.  D.  Aldrich. 
A.  E.  Godfrey. 
I.  D.  Aldrich. 
M.  A.  Stewart, 

secretary. 


Tilden  Soberer. 
T.  F.  Rtaley. 
Herman  Forger. 
M.  Savage. 

E.  J.  Baxter. 
J.  H.  S.  Morison. 
Alva  W.  Taylor. 

A.  M.  Alexander. 

J.  N.  Elli*. 

R.  W.  Mc<>ranahaB. 

"William  Rule. 

A.  W.  Hooker. 

J.  W.  Smith. 

Fred.  L.  Proffltt. 

Brother    Uilarion. 

F.  S.  C. 
Walter  Price. 
John  Williams. 
William  Hume. 
Dr.    Thomas    Jaase 

Jone!<. 
Charie?E.I,mie. 

Claude  Waller. 

James  (J.  <lla.ss. 
J.  lx)gan  Malloy. 
J.  W.  Whit  lock. 


D.  H.  Man -ell,  bursar. 
E.J.  Matthews. 

Rev.  S.  K.  Tull. 
Brooke  Smith. 
J.  L.  King. 
8.  G.  BaUey. 

Frank  Reedy. 

E.  M.  Walts. 
P.  O.  Dedmon. 


I  Board  of  regents. 
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XXI. — FnmanMvm  and  Sbobetaiubs  of  Boardb  of  TRuavBs*  of  UNivERsiriEa 

A)fD  G0U.SGB8 — ContiBued. 


Locatloa. 

tJWreraity  or  eollefls. 

President  of  board  of 
trustees. 

Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 

TEX. IS— continued. 

Cl  pni-TOtOWU...  ........  . 

SouthweBUm  Unlvmity 

Rlcebislllate          

W.L.Dem 

Rev.  R.  0.  Mood. 

TlfMl^LOn 

James  A.  Baker 

James  P.  Canning 

A.  L.  Randell 

Benjamin  B.  Rice. 

Smn  AnUMiio 

St.  Louis  College 

John  F.  Rvaa. 

Shcmtin . 

Austin  CoHege 

William  F.  Galbraith. 

I>o , 

North  Texas  Femato College. . . . 
'We(4mLn8ter  Collegie 

John  Marshall , 

W.M.Moody ! 

PatM.Nefl i 

F.  N.  BnPM... 

P.  C.  Archer. 
J.  A.  Miller. 

^^^'O  .. 

Baylor  UnivCTsIty.„ 

W.  H.  Jenkins. 

WAx»bftCtat» 

Trinity  Un»»«i«lty .• 

UniTenlty  of  Utah  1 

H.  L.  WilUamiaiu 

OfAB. 

T^f^n 

LortosoN.StoW 

W.W.Riter 

Gaorge    H.    Perkins, 
arting  president. 

John  M.  Thomas 

H.  R.  Roberts,  acting 
president. 

K.  M.Salmon,  8. 8.  E.. 

M.  H.  Honflker 

J.  A.  Buchanan 

E.  D.  Newman 

J.   Thompson  Brown, 

rector  of  board  of 

visitors. 

Hiram  0.  Miller 

John  R.  Dickey 

R.  Tate  Irvine,  rector 

of  board  of  viwtors. 
H.  L.  Boatwright 

M.H.  Honaker 

Paulni  A.lning 

Lurlan  H.  Cocke 

R.  A.James 

William  A.  Anderson, 

renor. 
E.  D.  Xewman 

T.  0.  Hobbs 

John  L.  Cobum. 

BaftLriwatf... 

TmtMONT. 

Barling  on 

E.  D.  ThouifM. 

University    of    Vermont    and 

State  Agncoftural  College. 
Mlddlebory  College 

Guy  W.  Bailey. 

Mlddtebory 

John  A.  Fletcher. 

MGithflttM' 

Henry  W.  Orser. 

WlDOOSW 

St.  Michael's  CoUege 

Martha  Washington  College 

StonewaUJackson  College 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical  College   and   Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Brldgowater  College 

E.  Alliot,  8.  8.  E. 

Afainjedon 

L.  T.  Cosby. 

Do....::;::^:::: 

J.  R.  Dobyns. 
8.  C.  Hatcher. 

Ashland 

Blarksborg 

Charles  I.  Wade. 

Brldgmra(«r 

Sidney  L.  Bowman. 
8.  C.  Hodges. 

Bristol 

Virginia  Intermont  College 

Unlverity  of  Virglrfa 

Cbark>U«8vU]e 

E.  I.  Carruthers,  bul^ 

DmnviUe. ......... . 

Averett    (Junior)    College    fbr 
Young  Women. 

Emory  and  Henry  CoUege 

Hampden-Sidnay  College 

Hollins College ... 

sar. 
D.  B.  Gardner. 

Emory 

0.  E.  Penn. 

Hampden  Sidnay 

HolHns 

F.  T.  McFaden. 
M   Kstes  Cocke. 

liexingtoo 

Virginia  MiUtary  InsUtute 

Wasbington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

Bandolph-Macon   Woman's 
College. 

Virginia  Christian  OgUeffe 

Eastern  College 

L.  E.  Steele. 

Do 

Lynchburt „... 

Do 

PaulM.Penick. 

S.C.  Hatcher. 

W  G.  ShA  kolf  )rd. 

ManissM 

HefNin  U.  Roop 

J.  Tavlor  Ellyson 

A.  Bingajr.,  D.  D.... 

Mattle  H.  Harris 

R   W.  Klrae 

Thomas  H.  T^ion. 

Richmond 

Richmond  CoJ  lege 

B   Wost  Tahb. 

Do 

Virginia        CJmon    University 

("colored). 
Virginia  College    (Junior)   for 

Young  Women. 

EUzabfthCoUtge 

Roanoke  Col  lege 

William  C.James. 

Bouiok« , 

BftJem 

Charies  Iv.  Himton. 

Do 

Rev.  A.  D.  R.  Han- 
rhpr.  vice  president. 

Carl  C.  'Irainmer 

Dr.JamosH.  DiUard.. 

Edwin  T.Coman 

W i ilium  T.  Perkins... 
James  M.  Brogan,  S.J. 
K»>v.  A.M.Skinlov... 

Jav  P.  Oraves 

y    U   Hiain« 

Robt»rt  W.  Kiiue. 

Bvfe**i  Briar 

SMre*»t  Briar  CoHoge 

Arthur  P.  <iray. 
L.W.Lane,  jr. 

E   0   HoMnntl. 

WtlJltn»buru 

CoUege  of  WiUlam  and  ^f  ary . . . . 

Rtare  (College  of  Washington  » . . . 

T'nhorsity  of  "Washington  • 

<  ;oii7fi^  1  'ni  VfTsi  ty 

Sl>()kHnrt  (^'oHpge 

washimotom. 
Pu'tman 

fVatUp 

Wiliiaiu  Nfa'kliara, 

6r->v«iie 

Paul  P.  ^'\uoT  S.  J. 

Do 

P.  0.  FJoan. 

Do 

H  liilworth  College 

R.  E.  Porteriiold. 

Taci>ni» 

ColU'goorPugPt  Sound 

Whitman  College*.... 

I)ix  H.  Rowland. 

Walla  Wallft 

Hon.  Miles  C.Moore.. 

Thomas  E.  Crarablet.. 

CharU'«iW.  Lyn^h 

Howard  Sutherland... 
M.  P.  Shawfcey 

DorseyM.Hlll. 
M.V.  Danford. 

WF.ST  VniGINU. 

Bethany 

Bethany  Colkge 

Backhannon 

West  Virginia  WV-ileyan  College. 

Davis  and  Elkin.s  <'or«'ge 

West  Virginia  University 

John  A.  IWrnf*^. 

ElUnj* 

Fredftrif  k  H,  Barrmi* 

MorgaotoWD 

J.  F.  Marsh. 

■Board  of  regents. 


I  Board  of  overseers. 
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XXI.— Presidents  and  Secretaries  op  Boards  op  Trustees  op  UNiTERsrms 
AND  Colleges — Contmued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  bottrd  of 
trustees. 


WISCONSIN. 

Appleton 

HclQit , 

Ma<iison , 

Milton , 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Do , 

Plymouth 

Prairie  du  Chlen 

Ripon , 

Siusinawa 

Waiiirtown , 

Waukesha 

WYOMINO. 

La''amie 


Lawrence  College 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wisconsin » 

Milton  College 

Concordia  College 

Marquette  University 

Mil  waukee-Dovner  College. . . . 

Mission  House 

Campion  College 

Ripon  College 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy 

Northwestern  College 

Carroll  College 

University  of  Wyoming 


L.  M .  Alexander 

Melvin  A.  Brannon . . 

Charles  H.  VUas 

Fred  C.Dunn 

Rev.  Ed.  Albrecht... 
Herbert  C.  Noonan, 
8.  J. 

W.W.Wight 

D.  Hagelskamp 

Albert  C.  Fox 

Henry  C.  Culbertaon. 
Mother  M.  Samuel . . . 
Rev.  Jul.  Klingmann. 
WllUam  W.  Perry.... 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  David. 


Herman  Baecfcer. 

Edward  B.  Kilboom. 

M.  E.  McCaflrey. 

Allen  B.  West. 

B.  Sievers. 

James  D.  Folej,  S.  J. 

Charles  H.  Palmer. 
E.  A.  Hofer. 
James  J.  Daly. 
Samuel  M.  Pedrfck. 
Sister  M.  ConstantlA. 
H.  Macbmueller. 
Henry  M.  Yc 


F.  S.  Burrage. 


» Board  of  regents. 
XXII. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Professional  Schools. 

1.  SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 


Lo?ation. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Bt.  Bernard,  Ala 

Selma,  Ala 

TaMadega,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Argenta.  Ark 

Lltt'eRock,  Ark..... 

Do 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Do 

Do 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Men'.o  Park,  Cal 

San  Anselmo,  Cal . . . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Do 

Denver,  Colo. 

Hartford,  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn . . . 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

Washington,  D.  C... 

Do 

St.  Leo,  Fla 

AtJa'uta,  Ga 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aurora,  III 

Bourbonnais,  111 

Chioago,  III 

Do 

Chicago    (Maywood), 

Chicago,  HI 

Do 

Do 


St.  Bernard  College  and  Abbey  (R.  C.) , 

Payne    University    Theological   Department 

Talladega  College  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.)... 

Stillman  Institute  (colored)  (Presb. ) 

Shorter  College  Theological  Department  ( A.  M.  E.). 

Arkansas  Baptist  College  School  of  Theology 

St.  John's  Diocesan  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School 

PaciQo  school  of  Religion  (undenominational) 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry 

University  of  Southern  California,  Maclay  College 
of  Theology  (M.  E.). 

St.  Patrick's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  (Prosb.) 

California  Bible  College  (Disc.) 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific  (P.  E.) 

lUfl  School  of  Theology  (M.  E.) 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation  (Cong. ) 

Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Yale  University  School  of  Religion  (nonsectarian), 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of  Sacred 
Sciences  (R.  C). 

Howard  University  Theological  Department  (col- 
ored) (interdenominational); 

St.  Leo  College  and  Abbey  (R.C.) 

At'anta  Theological  Seminary  (Cone.) 

Emory  Uni  verity,  Candler  School  of  Theology 

(M.  E.  Church  South). 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary  (colored)  (M.  E.).. 
Morehouse  College  Divinity  School  (colored )  ( Bapt.) 
Morris  Brown  University,   Turner  Theological 

Seminary  (A.  M.  E.). 
Aurora  College   Biblical    Department   (Advent 

Chris). 
8.  Viator  College  Theological  Seminary  (R.C.)... 

Bethany  Bible  School 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 

Chicago. 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School  (Bapt ).... 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (P.  E.) 


Bernard  Menges,  D.  DJ 

O.  S.  B. 
Robert  Ernest  Brooks,  D.  D. 

Frank  S.  Brewer,  B.  A. 
Rev.  R.  K,  Timmons. 
J.  N.  CampbeU,  B.  D. 
Josoph  A.  Booker,  D.  D. 
Winand  H.  Arett,  8.  T.  D, 
Claiborne  M.  HIU.  D.  D. 
Charles  Sumner  Nash,  D.  D 
Eapl  Morse  Wilbur.  D.  D. 
EzraA.Hoaly,  S.T.D. 

Henry  A.  Ayrinhac,  8.  8L 
Warren  HaQ  Landon.D.D. 
Dennison  A.  Russell.  D.  D. 
William  F.  Nichols,  D.  D. 
James  A.  Beebe,  D.  D. 
William  Douglas  Mackende, 

D.D.,  LlTI). 
William  Pahnor  Ladd,  B.  D^ 

dean. 
Charles    Reynolds    Brown« 

D.  D. 
Edmund  T.  Shanahan,  D.  D. 

Davie  Butler  Pratt,  D.  D. 

Charles  H.  Udhr,  O.  8.  B., 

D.D. 
E.  Lyman  Hood,  Ph.  D. 
Plato  T.  Durham,  D.  D. 

PhiUp  M.  Walters,  D.  D 

C.  C.  Smith.  D.  D. 

P.  W.  Oreatherat,  D.  D. 

Orrin  R.  Jenks,  D.  B. 

J.  P.  O'Mahoney,  r.8.V. 
Albert  C.  Wieand,  D.  D. 
Oiora  Stearns  Davis,  D.  D. 
Elmer  F.  Krauas,  D.  D. 

James  G.  K.  McClure,  D.  D« 

LL.  D. 
Shaiier  Mathews.  D.  D. 
William  C.  Do  Witt,  S.  T.  D. 
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XXII. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Professional  Schools — Continued. 
1.  SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY-Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institutioii. 


President  or  dean. 


Evanston,  m..... 

Do 

Do 

Greenville,  n  ..... 

Naperville,Ill.... 
Rock  Island,  U.. 

Springfield,  ni... 

Merom,  Ind 

St.  Meinrad,Ind. 

Upland,  Ind 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do 

Dubuque,  Iowa... 

Do 

Atchison,  Kans... 


Kansas  City,  Kans. . . 
Do 


Topeka,  Kans... 
Kingswood,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky... 
LouisviUe,  Ky... 


Do. 
Do. 


Bangor,  tfe 

Baltimore,  Md 

Enunitsburg,  Md. 

Westminster,  Md. 


Woodstock,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston  (Brighton), 
Mass. 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Tufts  College,  Mass... 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . 


Holland,  Mich.. 
Hancock,  Mich.. 


Owosso,  Mich 

CoUegevUle,  Minn. 


Faribault,  Minn.... 

Minneapolis.  Minn. . 
St.  Paul,  Minn 


Do 

Do 

Do 

St.  Paul  (St.  Anthony 
Park),  Minn. 

Cohunbia.Mo 

Canton,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 


Do. 


Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Northwestern  Uniyer> 
sity  (M.  E.). 

Norwegian-Danish  Theological  Seminary,  North- 
western University  (M.  E.). 

Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity (M.  eT. 

Greenville  College,  Department  of  Theology  (Free 
Meth.}. 

Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  (Ev.  Asso.) 

Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary  (£v. 
Luth.> 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.  Synod 
of  Missouri.  Ohio,  and  other  States). 

Union  Christian  CoUege  Biblical  Department 
(Chris.). 

St.  Meinrad  Seminary  (Ecclesiastic)  (R.C.) 

Reade  Theological  Seminary,  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  Taylor  University. 

Drake  Un  versity  CoUege  of  the  Bible  (Chris.) 

Grand  View  College  Theological  School  (Luth.). . . 

Dubuque  College  and  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Wartburg  Theological  Semhiary  (E v.  Luth.) 

Western  Theological  Seminary  of  Ev.  Luth. 
Church,  Midland  CoUege. 

Kansas  City  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Kansas  City  University  CoUege  of  Theology  (Mcth. 
Prot.). 

Kansas  Theoloelcal  School 

Department  of  Theology,  (Thristian  Ethics  and 
Metaphysics,  Kingswood  College. 

CoUege  of  the  Bible.  Transylvania  CoUeee  (Chris.).. 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Kentucky. . 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

State  University  Theological  Department  (colored) 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 
Mount  St.  " 

(R.C). 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary  (Mcth.  Prot.). 

Woodstock  CoUege  (R.C.) 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology  (M.  E.) ... 
St.  John's  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

Episcopal  Theological  School , 


.  Mary  CoUege,  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 


Harvard  University  DIvbilty  School  (Nonsect.).. 
New-Church  Theolorical  School  (Ch.  of  N.  Jem.). 
Newton  Theological  Institution  (Bapt.) 


Tufts  College,  Crane  Theological  School  (Univ.).. 
TheologicaiSchool  and  Calvin  College  (Chris.  Ref. 

Ch.). 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (Ref.  CTi.  In  Amer.) 
Suomi  College  Theological  Semhiary  (Finnish  Ev. 

Luth.). 

Bible  Holiness  Seminary  School  of  Theology 

St.  John's   University   licclesiastical  Seminary 

(R.  C). 
Seabury  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 


Augsburg  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

Bethel  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

Luther  Seminary 

Evangelical  Norwegian  Lutheran  Seminary. 

St.  Paul  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Luther  Theological  Seminary 


Bible  CoUege  of  Missouri 

School  of  Religion  in  Culver-Stockton  CoUege 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

Eden  Theological  Seminary  of  the  E\-augelical 

Church  of  North  America. 
St.  Louis  University  School  of  Divinity  (R.  C.).... 


Charles  M.   Stuart,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Nels  E.  Simonscn,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Carl  G.  Wallenlus. 

John  La  Due,  A.  M. 

S.  J.  Gamertsfelder,  D.  D. 
Gustav     Andreen,    D.    D., 

R.N.O.,K.V.O. 
Rev.  R.  D.  Biedermann. 

Charles  B.  Hershey,  D.  D. 

Very  Rev.  Albert  Kleber, 

O.S.B.,  rector. 
Newton  Wray,  B.  D.,  D.  D. 

Jesse  C.Caldwell,B.D.,LL.D. 
Carl  P.  Hajblerg,  president. 
ComeUus  M.  Steffens.  D.  D. 
M.  Fritschel,  D.  D. 
Holmes    Dysinger,    D.    D^ 

PhiUp  W.  CranneU,  D.  D. 
Herbert  T.  Stephens,  D.  D. 

James  Wise,  S.  T.  D. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Dunkiun. 

Richard  H.  rro?sfleM,LL.D. 
Charles  R.  HemphiU,  D.  D^ 

Edgar  Y.  MulUns,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
MarshaU  B.  Lanier,  B.  D. 

David  N.  Beach,  D.  D. 
E.  R.  Dyer,  8,  8.,  D.  D. 
B.  J.  Bradley,  LL.  D. 

Hugh    Latimer    Elderdic6b 

D.  D. 
Joseph  F.  Hanselman,  8.  J. 
L.  J.  Bimey,  D.  D. 
John  B.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 


George  Hodges,  D.  D.. 

D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.  ' 

WlUiam  WaUace  Fenn,  D.  D. 
Rev.  WlUlam  L.  Worcester. 
George  Edwin  Horr,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Lee  S.  McCoUester,  D.  D. 
Professor  Samuel  Volbeda, 

rector. 
James  F.  Zwemer,  D.  D. 
John  K.  Nikander,  D.  D. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Taylor. 

Rt. Rev.  Peter  Engel,  O.S.  B. 

Frederick  F.  Kramer,  Ph.D., 

D.  D. 
George  Sverdrup,  M.  A. 
O.   Arvid  Haptrom.  D.  D. 
H.  Ernst,  D.D. 
Johs.  Ylvisaker. 
Francis  J.  SchaefiBr,  D.  D. 
Marcus  Glaus  Bookman, 

D.D. 
Rev.  Granville  D.  Edwardi. 
Henry  B.  Robison,  Ph.  D. 
Francis  Pleper,  D.  D. 
WiUiam  Becker. 

Francis  J.  O'Boylc,  S.  J. 
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XXIL— FRsesMsma  or  I>iiAir»  ov  ^uomMmonMh  Scsooca— Continaed. 

1.  eCROOLB  OF  THBOLOOY-^^mtlliaed. 


Location. 


Name  of  inititutksL 


President  or  dMA. 


WarrentoB,  Mo... 

Webster  Groves,. 

Blair,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 


Bloomfleld,  N.  J, 


Madison,  N.  J. 

New  Bmnswlok^  N.  J. 


Prinoeton,  N.  7 

South  Orange,  N.  J... 

Alfred,  N.Y 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Buffalo,  N.Y... . 
Canton,  N.  Y.... 

Esopus,  N.  Y.... 

Oenova,  N  Y — 
Hamilton,  N.Y. . 


Hartwidt   Seminary, 

N.Y. 
Houghton,  N.Y 


New     York 
N.Y. 
Do 


(Ctty), 


Do. 
Do. 


Niagara      tJniverslty, 

N.  Y. 
North  Chm,N.Y.. 
Rochester,  N.Y... . 
Do 


St.  Bonaventiu-e,  N.  Y. 

Yonkors.N.  Y 

Ayden,  N.  C 

Belmont,  N.  C 


Oiarlotte,  N.  C 
RilciRh,  N.  C... 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 


Ashland,  Ohio. 
Berea,  Ohio 


CarlhaRpna,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

Do 


Cincinnati  (Mt.  Wash- 
ington Station,  1). 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Da>  ton,  Ohio 

Do 

rinllay,  Ohio.... 


Gambler,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio.. 


Central  Westeyan  CoUe^e  Oeraum  Tbeolo^le^ 
Seminary  (M.  E.). 

Kenrick  Tbeolosteat  Beminsry  (R.  C.).« 

Dana  College,  Trhiity  Seminary  (Bt.  Lnth.) 

Presbyteriftn  Theological  Seminary ^ 

Bleomfleld  TheokigJeftl  Seminary  (Presb.). 

Drew  Theolooioal  Seminary  (M.  B.) 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Relbrmed  Chnroh  te 

America. 
Princeton  Theological  Smiinary  of  the  Presl^- 

terian  Church. 
Diocesan  Seminary  of  the  ImmacalateConotptioa, 

Seton  Hall  College  (R.  C\ 
School  of  Religion  at  AiCrefTniitTenity  (7th  Day 

Bapt.). 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 


St.  John's  GoQege  Dloeesan  Tbeologioal  Seminary 
(R.  C). 

German  Martin  Luther  Seminary 

Canton  Theological  School  of  St.  Lawrexkoe  Uni- 
versity (Univ.). 

Moimt  St.  Alphonsus  Theologleal  Seminary,  Ra- 
dcmptorist  College  (R.  C). 

De  Laiicy  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Theological  Seminary,  (^Igate  University  (Non- 
sect,  j. 

Hartwlck  Seminary  (Ey.  Luth.) 


Houghton  Wesleyan  Methodist  Tbeologioal  Semi> 

i»arv. 

Bible'  Teachers'  Training  School  (Interdenomi- 
national). 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 

.    Epi«;copal  Chiu-ch. 

Jewish  Tneological  Seminary  of  America 


Union    Theological    Seminary    (Interdenomina- 
tional). 

Nia^ra  University  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Ant-els  (R.C.). 

A.  M.  Chcsbrough  Seminary  (Chris.) 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) , 

St.  Bernard's  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) , 

St.  Bona  venture  Seminafv  and  College  rR.  C.) 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Cathedral  College  (R.  C.)., 

AydenSeminaryf  Free  Will  Bapt.) , 

Belmont  Abbey  Seminary  (R.O.) , 


Biddle  University  School  of  Theology  (colored) 
(Prosb.) 

Shuw  University  Theological  School  (coldted) 
( Bopt.) 

Hood  Theological  Seminary  of  Livingstone  Col- 

•  lege  (A.  M.  E.  Z.). 

Asliland  College,  Theological  Seminary  rBrethren). 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Naet  Theological  Sem- 
inary (M.  E.). 

St.  Charles  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Lano  Theological  Seminary  (Prosb.) 


Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West  ( R.  C.) . . , 
St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Evangelical    Lutlieran    Theological     Seminary, 

CApttal  Universitv. 
Bonebrake  Theological  Seminary  (U.  Breth.)..,,. 

Central  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 

Church  in  the  United  States. 
Findla  V  College,  Department  of  Theology  (Church 

of  <;«>!). 

Kenyon  College  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

GraduRte  School  of  Theology  of  Oberlk  College 
(Nonscct.). 


E.  a  BaviglBust,  D.  D. 

M.B.Ryan,C.M.,D.I>. 

Rev.  L.  A.  I4uirsen. 

Albwl  B.  Manhall,  D.   D., 

LL.  D. 
Bam^  J.  Web»,   Ph,    D., 

D.  D.,  dean. 
Eira  Squier  Tinpla,  D.  I>. 
J.  Preston  SeaiSe,  D.  D. 

J.  Rocs  StevcDBoll,   D.    Dw 

LL.D. 
Mgr.  Jameft  F.  Moodey. 

Arthur  E.  UtM,  D.  D. 

George  B.  Stewftrt,  D.   0« 

LL.  D. 
B.  L.  Carey,  C.  tf . 

Rudolph  Grabau. 

John  Murray  Atwood,  D.  D. 

Florian  J.  Relchert,  C.  88.  R. 


John  F.  Vichert,  D.  D.,  dean. 

AlCred  Hiller,  D.  J>.,  ohaiF- 

man. 
James  S.  Luckey,  president. 

WilUam     Hoee     Marquess, 

D.  D..  LL.  D.,  dean. 
Hughell   E.    W.    Fosbroke, 

D.  D. 
Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D.,  actinc 

president. 
Arthur  C.  McOIBert,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.,  president. 
William  T.  Likly,  C.  M. 

William  Hoffman,  principal. 

Clarence  A.  Bartxjor,  D.  D. 

James  J.  Hartley,  D.  D.,  pro- 
rector. 

Alexander  M.  Hickey.O.F.M. 

John  P.  Chidwiok,  D.  D. 

J.  E.  Sawyer,  A,  B. 

Rt.  Rev.  J.eo  Haid.  O.  S.  B., 
D.  D. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 

Nicholas  F.  Roberts,  D.  D., 

dean. 
William  O.  Carrlngton,  D.  D. 

J.  Allen  Miller,  D.  D. 
Frederic  Cramer,  D.  D. 

Bonlfjico  Rufis,  C.  PP.  S. 

Kaufmaxm  Kohler,Ph.  D. 

William  McKibbin,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

Very  Rev.  Frank  J.  L.  Beck- 
man,  S.  T.  D. 

Very  Rev.  James  A.  Mo  Fad- 
den,  rector. 

F.  W.  StelUiorn,  D.  D. 

Josiali   P.    Landis,  Ph.   D., 

D.  D. 
Henry  J.  Chrlstman,  D.  D. 

Wttllam  Harris  Quyer,  D.  D., 

president. 
George  F.  Smythe,  D.  D. 
Edward  Increase  Bosworth, 

D.     D.j     George     Walter 

Fiske,  D.  B. 
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LoeaUan. 


Springfield,  ObJo^. 
Wilb«rforc«,  Ohio. 


Xenia,  01iId....«... 

Eugene,  Greg 

BaJom,  Orag.... ..,„.. 

Beatty,  Pa. 


Bethelbem,  Va.  . 
Caiest«r,  Pa 


QeUysburg,  Fa... 
Lancaater,  Fa 


Lfdcoln     UnivenitT, 

Pa. 
MeadvflIe,Fa 


Ov«rbrook,Pa.. 


Philadelphia  (Mount 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia  (G< 

town).  Pa. 
Phi1adeiphJa.Pa.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 


Do. 


Do 

Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 


VUUnora,  Pa... 
Columbia,  8.  C. 


Do 

Do 


Dub  West.  8.  C 

Jackson,  Tenn 

Kimberlin     Heights, 

Tenn. 
KnoxvlUe,  Teun 


Nashville,  Tenn., 
Sewanee,  Tenn... 
Austin,  Tex. 


Dallas,  Tex 

Fort  worth,  Tex., 


Do 

Marshall,  Tex.. 

Peni'ol,Tex.... 

Segnin.Tex.... 


Tyler,  Tex., 
Waco,  Tex. 


Bridge  water,  Va . 
Lynchburg,  Va. . 
Petersburg,  Va... 
Richmond,  Vfc... 


Do 

Theological  Seminary, 
BetSiwy,  W.Va...... 

Nashotah,  Wls...,„.. 


Name  oC  institatinn 


Wittffl»b«K  Colicger  Hamma  Divinity  Scheol 
(Ev.  Lulh.). 

Wllfoerforce  University,  Payne  Theologietri  Semi- 
nary (A,  M.  E,). 

United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Eugene  Bible  University  (Chris,  or  Disc.) 

Ki2abaUSehoolofTb«>oWy 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (R.C.) 


Morav to  College  Theological  Seminary . 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt. ) 


Theehxieal  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  oX 
Ev.  Luth.  Church  in  United  States. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Choreh  Ib 
the  United  States. 

Lineoln  University  Theologieai  Department 
(Fresh.). 

Mead  vnie  Theological  Sehod  (Unita.) 


St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  (R.  C.).. ...«««.. 

Lutheran  Thelogical  Sendnary  at  Philadelphia... 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
St.  Vinoent  Seminary  (R.  C.) 


Temple  University  TheologiealSchool  ( Monsect.) 
Pittsburgh  TheologicalSemioary  (United  Presb.) 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) _ , 

Susquehanna  University  School  of  Theology  (Ev. 
Loth.). 

Villanova  College.  Augustinian  Schelaatie  De- 
partment (R.C. j. 

Allen  University,  Dickerson  Theologfml Seminary 
(A.  M.  EO. 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary  ( Presb.) 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  the  United 
Synod. 

Erskine  Theological  Seminary  (A.  R.  Presb.) 

Lane  College  Theological  School  (Colo.  M.  E.) 

Johnson  Bible  College 


Knox\'illc  College  Theological  School  (colored) 

(Un.  Presb.). 
Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Religion  (nonseo- 

tarian). 
University  of  the  South  Theological  Department 

(P.EJ 
Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 


School  of  Theology,  Southern  Xiethodist  University 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. . . 


Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity. 

Bishop  College  Theological  Department  (colored) 
(Bapt.). 

PentplCollPKP  Department  of  Theologv(NaaarineV 

Guadalupe  ('ollege,  Department  of  Theology  (col- 
ored, (Bapt.). 

Texas  College,  Theological  Department  (colored 
M.E.). 

Paul  Qulnn  College,  Department  of  Theology 
(A.  M.  E.). 

Bridgewater  College  Bible  Department  (Breth.).. . 

Virginia  Theological  iSeminary  and  Col  lege  ( Bapt. ). 

^   Bishop  Payne  Divinity  Bchool  (P.  K. ) 

J^  Union  Tlieulogical  Seniiaary  in  Virgijiiu  ( Presb.). . 

Virginia  Union  University  Theological  Depart- 
ment ^colored)  (Bapt.). 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  V'trginia. 

Bethany  College,  Department  of  Ministerial  Eldu- 
cation. 

Nashotah  House  (Episcopal) -^.•...— ..-— ^^ 


President  or 


David  H.  Banslia, 

George  F.  Woedson,  D.  D. 

Joseph  Kyle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Eugene  ('.  Sanderson,  D.  D. 
Henry  J.  Talbott,  D.  D. 
Leander  Hchnorr,  O.  S.  B., 

prasident. 
J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  D.  D. 
Mfltoa    O.    Evans,    D.    D., 

LL.  D.  ' 

J.  A,  Singmaster^  D.  D. 

John  C.  Bowman,  D.  D. 

J.B.  RendaH^D.D. 

Franklin     C.     Soutbworth, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Rt.    Rev.    Mct.    Henry   T. 

Dmmgoole,  D.  D.,  rector. 
Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.  D. 

George  G.  Bartlett,  8.  T.  B» 
Frederick  J.  Maune,  C.  M. 

Walter  B.  Shumway,  D.  D. 
Jolm    McNaugher,   D.   D., 

LL.D. 
Richard    Cameron    Wylle. 

D.  D.,LL.  D. 
James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,D.D. 
Franklin  P.  Manhart,  D.  D. 

dean. 
Joseph  A.  Hlckey.  O.  8.  A., 

J.C.  D., regent  of  studies. 
I.  H.  Abton,  B.  D. 

Thornton  Whaling,  D.  D. 
Andrew    O.    Voigt,   D.   D^ 

LL.  D. 
F.  Y.  Pressly,  D.  D. 
J.  F.  Lane,  Ph.  D. 
Ashley     Sidney     Johnson. 

LL.  D. 
R.  W.  McGranahan,  D.  D. 

Wilbur  F.  Tlllctt,  D.  D. 

Cleveland   Keith   Benedict. 

D.D. 
Thomas  W.  Currie,  B.  D., 

chairman  of  faculty. 
HoytM.  Dobbs,  D.D. 
Benajah  H.  Carroll,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Colby  D.  Hall,  A.  M. 

Charles  H.  Maxson,  B.  Di. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  MeConnell. 


Rev.  D.  C.  Fowler,  theologi- 
cal teacher. 


John  S.  Flory,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  C.  Woods,  D.  D. 
C.  B.  Bryan,  D.  D. 
Walter  W.   Moore,   D    a, 

LL.  D. 
George  Rice  Hovey,  D.  D. 

Becryman  Green,  D.  D. 

H.  L.  Calhoun,  Ph.  D. 

Edward  A.  Larrabee,  D.  D. 
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Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

President  or  dean. 

Oconomowoc,  Wis .... 

Plymouth.  Wis 

St.  Francis,  Wis 

Wauwatasa,  Wis 

SchooHR.C). 

The  Mission  House  of  the  Reformed  Church 

Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  do  Sales  (B.C.). 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 

Thomas  P.  Brown,  C.  SS.  R., 

rector. 
E.  A.  Hofer,  D.  D. 
Joseph  Rainer.V.Q. 
John  Schaller. 

2.  SCHOQLS  OF  LAW. 


University,  Ala. 
Tucsvon,  Ariz.... 


Little  Rock,  Ark... 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Los  Angeles, Cal... 

Do 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

I>o 

1)0 

Do 


Santa  Clara.  Cal 

Stiiiford    University, 
Cal. 

Boulder,  Colo 

l>»'nver,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn... 
W  asliinglon,  D.  C 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Drlmd,  Fla 

(;;.iiu\-,vi!lo,  Fla. 

Athens,  (Ja 

Atlunta,  Ga 


Do. 


Miioon,  Gn 

Moscow,  Idalio. 


Bloonliigton,  111. 
Chuago.ill 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

T>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I'rI.ane,  III 

lil  Mi.iiin«ti)ii.  Ind. 
l>aiivilie,  lud 


Inliimipolifl,  Ind. 

Do 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.. 
Valpiralso,  Ind. .. 
Ihs  MoineM  Iowa. 
lo.ra  City,  Iowa... 
LawrHiu-e^  Kans... 

Tojielca,  Kan.i 

Lexlnjfton,  Ky. ... 
LouinvUle,  Ky.... 

I>o 

Do 

Baton  Roufe,  La.. 
New  Orleans,  La. . 

Do 

Orono,  Me 

BalUmore.Md.... 


University  of  Alabama,  Law  Department. . , 
University  of  Arizona,  Department  of  Law., 


Arkansas  Law  School 

University  of  California  School  of  Jurisprudence. 
University  of  Southern  California  College  of  Law. 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  Law 

Hastings  College  of  Law  tJniversity  of  California. 

Law  Department  of  St.  Ignatius  University 

San  Francisco  Law  School 

San  Froncisoo  Young  Men's  Ctiristiaa  Association 
Law  School. 

University  of  Santa  Clara  Institute  of  Law 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Law  School. 

University  of  Colorado^  School  of  Law 

University  of  Denver  Law  School 

Yale  University  I^aw  School 

Catholic  University  of  America  School  of  Law 

Oeorgctown  University  School  of  Law 

George  Washington  Univerhity  Law  School , 

Howard  University  School  of  Law  (colored) 

National  University  Law  School , 

Washington  Collece  of  Law , 

John  B.  Stetaon  University  College  of  Law , 

University  of  Florida  College  of  h•^vr 

University  of  Georgia,  Law  Department 

Atlanta  Law  School 


Emory  University,  Lamar  School  of  Law. 


Mercer  UniverFit  v  Law  School 

University  of  Idalio  College  of  Law.. 


Illinois  Wealeyan  University,  Dloomington  Law 

School. 
Cliiciigo  Law  School,  Law  Department,  Midland 

University. 

Chicago-Kent  Law  School 

De  l^aiil  University  Law  School 

Ha'ullton  College  of  Law 

John  Marshall  Law  S<'hool 

Loyola  University  College  of  Law 

Northern  IllluoiH  University  Law  School 

Northwestern  Hniversity  Law  School 

UniverHlty  of  Chlcap  Law  Scht>ol , 

L'nlver-^ity  of  Illinois  Cxjllege  of  Law 

Indimu  I'niver.Hity  School  of  Law , 

Cenirul  Normal  College  School  of  Law 


iiin.i  Law  School. 
w  Depuilmcut... 
tiool 


iw , 

peof  Law., 

ool 

»w , 

;eof  Law.. 


School  (colored). 

Department 

iw  Deportment.. 


»  College  of  Law. 

Law 

chooL 


Albert  J.  Farrah,  LL.  B. 
Samuel      Marks        Fegtiy, 

LL.B.,  professor. 
John  H.  (!armichael.  LL.  B. 
William  Carey  Jones,  M.  A. 
Frank  M.  Porter,  LL.  M. 
Arthur  J.  Abbott,  J.  D. 
Edward  R.  Taylor,  M.  D. 
Matt.  I.  Sullivan.  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Ballentine,  A.  B. 
J.  £.  White,  acting  dean. 

James  H.  Campbell,  Ph.  D. 
Charles   A.  Huston.   J.    D. 

S.  J.  D. 
John  D.  Fleming,  LL.  D. 
George  C.  Manly,  LL.  B. 
Thomas  Waller  Swan,  LL.B. 
Thomas  C.  Carrigan,  Ph.  D,, 

George  E.  lYamliton.'LL.'  *D. 

Merton  Le  Roy  Feraon,  act- 
ing dean. 

Benjamin  F.LeIjjhton,LUD, 

Charles  F.  Carusl,  LL.  M. 

Emma  M.  Gillett,  LL.  M. 

Richard  A.  Rasi-o,  LL.  B. 

Harry  R.  Tnwier.  LL.  B. 

Sylvanus  Morris,  LL.  D. 

UamUton  Douglaa,  Ph.  II., 
LL.  B. 

William  D.  Thompson,  act* 
iiig  dean. 

Emory  Sneer,  LL.  D. 

James  J.  Gill,  LL.  B.,  arttof 
dean. 

Charles  L.  Capen,  A.  M. 

John    J.    ToMos,    LL.    B., 

chancellor. 
Edmund  W.  BurVe,  A.  M. 
Francis  X.  Busch,  LL.  D. 
Jolin  H.  Cummlngs,  LL.  B. 
Edward  T.  Lee,  LL.  B. 

Frederick  Juchhoff,  LL.  D. 
John  11.  Wlgmom,  LL.  D, 
James  Parker  Hall,  LL.  B. 
Henry  W.  BalUntlne,  LU  B. 
Charles  M.  Hei)bum,LL.  D. 
Jonathan   Rlgdon,   Ph.   V., 

proHidont. 
TheophilusJ.Moll,LL.M. 
James  A.  Rohba«.*b,  LL.  D. 
William  Hoynes,  LL.  D. 
M.  J.  Bowman,  Jr.,  LL,  B. 
Edward  Baker  Kvoni,LL.M. 
Dudley  O.  Mcdovnev.LL.B. 
James  W.  (ireen,  A.  ^. 
An>ert  J.  Hamo,  LL.  B. 
William  T.  Laffertv.  A.  M. 
Judeo  Thomas  R.  Uorduo. 
William  C.  Brown. 
Charles  B.  Sevmour,  LL,  B. 
RobcrtL.  TullU.  LL.  B 
Hugh  C.  Cage.  LL.  B. 
niarlod  Pavne  Fanner,  LL.B. 
Robert  J.  Xley,  LL.  D. 
Henry  D.  Harlan,  LU  D. 
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a.  SCHOOLS  OF  LAW-Contlnued. 


Loratioii. 


Name  ^f  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Do 

Do 

Do-. 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Do 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Do 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson.  Miss 

Univo^ty.Mise 

Columbia,  Mo 

Kansas  atv,  Mo 

St.  Lools,  Mo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Miseoala,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Do 

Newark,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.Y , 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Ithaca.  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Chapel  HllL  N.  C 

Durham,  N.  C 

Wake  Forrest,  N.  C..., 
University,  N.  Dak..., 

Ada,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  OlUo 

Do 

Cleve!and,  Ohio 

Do 

Columbus.  Ohio , 

Toledo,  Ohio , 

Do 

Norman,  Okla , 

Eugene,  Oreg 

Salem.  Oreg , 

Carlisle,  Pa , 

Philadelphia,  Pa , 

Do , 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Do 

Manila,P.I 

Rio    Piedras,    Porto 
Rico. 

Columbia,  S.  C 

VermiUon,  8.  Dak 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.... 

Knox vUle,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Nash  vliie.  Tenn , 

Austin,  Tex , 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
CharlotteiviUe,  Va.... 

Lexington,  Va , 

Richmond,  Va , 

Seattle,  Wash.. 


Boston  University  School  of  Law. 
Portia  School  of  Lai 
Suffolk  Law  School! 
Northeatem  College vSchool  of  Law. 


Howard  University  ^aw  School 

University  of  Mlcl^an  Law  School 

Detroit  College  orXaw  (conducted  by  Detroit 
Young  Me^^i  Christian  Astiociatiou). 


University  of  Detroit  Law  School 

University  of  Munnesota  College  of  Law , 

Minnesota  College  of  Law  (Inc.) 

St.  Paul  College  of  Law , 

Millsaps  College  Law  School 

University  of  Mississippi,  Department  of  Law.. 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law 


Kansas  City  School  of  Law 

Benton  College  ot  Law 

City  College  of  Law  and  Finance 

St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

University  of  Montana  College  of  Law 

University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Law 


Creighton  University,  Creighton  College  of  Law.. 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  School  of  Law 

New  Jersey  Law  School 

Union  University,  Albany  Law  School 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Brooklyn  I>aw  School. 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo  Law  School 

Cornell  University  College  of  I^w 

Coliunbia  University  School  of  Law , 

Fordham  University  School  of  Law , . . . 

New  York  Law  School 

New  York  University  Law  School 


Department — 


Syracuse  University  College  of  Law 
University  of  North  Carolina  Law  I 

Trinity  College  Law  School 

Wake  Forrest  College  Law  School , 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Law 
Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of  Law. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Law . . . 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Night  Law 

School. 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Cleveland  Law  School. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Franklin  T.  Backus 

Law  School. 

Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law , 

St.  John's  University  College  of  Law 

Toledo  University  College  of  Law 

University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law 

Law  School,  University  of  Oregon 

Willamette  University  College  of  Law 

Dicldnson  College,  Dickinson  School  of  Law 

Temple  University  Law  School 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School 


Duquesne  University  School  of  Law 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  Law  School 

University  of  the  Philippines,  Colleee  of  I.aw 

University  of  Porto  Rico  College  of  Law , 


University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School 

University  of  South  Dakota  College  of  Law 

Chattanooga  C-ollege  of  Law 

The  University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Law 

Cumberland  University  Law  School 

Vanderbilt  University  Law  School 

University  of  Texas,  Department  of  Law 

University  of  Utah  College  of  Law 

University  of  Virginia,  Department  of  Law 

Washington  and  Lee  University  School  of  Law.... 

Richmond  CK)llege  School  of  I>aw 

University  of  Washington  Law  School 


Homer  Alters,  LL.  B. 

Arthur  W.  McLean,  J.  M. 

Oleason  L.  Archer.  LL.  B. 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  presi- 
dent. 

Roscoe  Pound,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Benjamin  D.  F.dwards,  Ph. 
B., executive  director;  Wil- 
liam  Krichbaum,  LL.  B., 
dean. 

Judge  George  S.  Hosmer. 

WllOam  R.  Vance,  LL.  D. 

George  T.  Simpson. 

Judge  George  L.  Bunn. 

A.  H.  Whitfield,  LL.  D. 

Leonard  J.  Farley,  LL.  D. 

George  L.  Clark,  S.  J.  D.,  act- 
ing dean. 

Edward  D.  Ellb^on. 

George  L.  C/orlis,  LL.  B. 

Eustace  C.  \Mieeler,  LL.  B. 

Paul  Bakewell,  LL.  D. 

Richard  L.  Goode,  LL.  D. 

Albert  N.  Whitlock,  LL.  B. 

William  Granger   uasting% 

Paul  L.  Martin,  LL.  B. 
Judge  Alexander  C.  Troup. 
Richard  D.  Currier,  LL.  B. 
J.  Newton  Flero,  LL.  D. 
WillIamP.Richardson,LLJ), 
Carlos  C.Alden,  J.  D. 
Edwin  H.  Woodruff,  LL.  B. 
Harlan  F.  Stone.  LL.  B. 
John  Whalen,  LL.  D. 
George  Chase,  LL.  B. 
Frank  H.  Sommer,  LL.  D. 

Frank  R.  Walker,  LL.  B. 
Lucius  Polk  McGehee,  A.  B. 
Samuel  Fox  Mordecai,  LL.  D, 
Needham  Y.  Gulley,  LL.  D. 
George  F.  Wells,  LL.  D. 
Jay  P.  Taggart,  LL.  B. 
Alfred  B.  Benedict,  LL.  B., 
dean. 


Willis  Vickery,  LL.  D. 
Walter   Thomas    Dunmore, 

LL.  B. 
John  Jay  Adams,  LL.  D. 
John  P.  Manton. 
Aaron  B.  Cohn,  LL.  B. 
Julien  C.  Monnet,LL.B. 
Edward  W.Hope,  Ph.  D. 
I.  H.  Van  Winkle,  LL.B. 
Wiiliam  Triokett,  LL.  D. 
Francis  Chapman,  LL.  D. 
William   E.   MikeU,   B.   8.. 

LL.  M. 
Judge  Joseph  M.  Swearlngen, 
John  Douglas  Shafer,  LL.  D. 
(Jeorge  A.  Malcolm,  LL.  B. 
Louis  W.  Rapeer,  Ph.  D. 

Jno.  Peyre  Thomas,  jr. 
Marshall  McKusick,  LL.  B. 
Charles  R.  Evans,  A.  M. 
Charles  W.  Turner,  A.  M. 
Nathan  Green,  LL.  D. 
John  Bell  KeeWe,  LL,  B 
John  Charles  Tovnea,  LL.  D, 
WilUam  H.  Le»y"j  £ 
WiUiam  Minor  Ufc.  LL  D, 
Joseph  R.  LoM,  lL  L 
F.  W.  BoelWrg-,  -:::,^ 
JohnT.C^r-      --^- 
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Lacatioa. 

NameofiBStititiiiii. 

President  or  d«aB. 

Spokane,  Waste. j 

MortantowTi,  W.  Va,.. 
Ma^an.  Wis 

Oomaga  Uniyerstty,  Departmeiit  of  Law 

West  Virglxlia  University  College  of  Law 

University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School »«.^... 

Marqaette  University  College  of  Law • 

Edward  J.  Canncm,  LL.  D. 
Haory  Czai^  Jones,  LU  B. 
Harrv     Bancer      RidMrd-; 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Max  Schoetx,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

S.  SCHOOLS  OT  MEDICINE. 

[(H)  designates  the  medical  school  as  Homeopatiiic*and  (E)  as  Edecticl 


Birmingham,  Ala- 


Mobile,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Loma  Linda  and  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Do. 


San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Do 


Do 

Boulder  and  Denver, 
Colo. 

No*  Haven,  Conn 

Washington,  D.  C 

Vo 

Do , 

Atlanta,  Ga.. ..•«•,... 

AupiBta,  Ga... .„.,.. 

Chicago,  111 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Bloomlncton  and  In- 
dianapolLs,  Ind. 

Iowa  Citv,  Iowa 

Do..' 


University  of  Alabama,  Gradaate  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 
University  of  Alabama,  Department  of  Mecfidiie. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Medical  Department 

College  of^Medical  Evangefists 


Los  A  ngeles  Medical  Department  of  the  University 

of  California. 
University  of  Southern  CaliTomia,  College  of  Fhry- 

sidans  and  Sureeons. 

College  of  Phvslcians  and  Surgeons 

Leland  Stamerd  Junior  Umversity    School    of 

^(edicine 

University  of  CaUfomia,  Medical  SchooD 

University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Medicine 


Yale  University,  Department  of  Medicine , 

George  Wasliington  university,  Medical  School.., 

G^oTRPtown  Universitv,  School  of  Medicine 

Howard  University,  Slodical  CoUeae  (colored) 

Atlanta   Medical   College,   School  of   Medidn«» 

Emory  University. 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Georgia 


Chicaeo  College  of  Medldne  and  Surgery,  Sdiool 

of  Medicine  of  Loyola  University. 
Chicago  Hospital,  and  Jeimer,  Medical  College..., 

Hiilme  mann  Medicall  College  and  Hospital  (H) . . . 
Northwestern  University,  Medical  School 


Eush  Medical  College,  University  of  C^cago. 
University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Medicine..... 

Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine'. 


State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Medicine 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Homeopathic  Medical 

Department. 
University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Medicine 


Ro^edale    and    Law- 
loiicc,  Kans. 

Loui svil lo,  Ky rniversity  of  Louisville,  Medical  Department 

New  ( >rlt!ins,  La Tulane  Uui\  eriity  of  Louisiana,  School  of  Medicine. 

Brunswick  and  Port-     Bowdoin  Medical  School 

iand,  Me. 
BalHmore,  Md... 
Do 


Ballon,  Mass.. 


Do. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 
I>o 


Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
University.  Miss... 
Columbia,  Mo...... 

8t   Louis,  Mo 


i  o 

Lincoln  sind  Oi 
Nebf. 


Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  Department. , 
University  of  Maryland,  Scliool  of  Medicine  and 

("ollt^ge  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Harvard  University,  Medical  School 


Tufts  College.  Medical  iSchool , 

Boston  I  niversity,  b'chool  of  Me<li('hie  (H) , 

University  of  Miemgao,  Me*lical  School 

Univer-;ity   of  Micliigan,    Homeopathic   Medical 
School. 

Detroit  CoUera  of  Medicine  and  Surgorj' » „.,. 

University  oiMirmernta.  Medical  School «.., 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Medicine...... 

University  of  MLssouri,  School  of  MedicijM 

St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

St.  Louis  University,  School  of  Medicine 

Washington  Univereity ,  Medical  SchooL 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Medidne 


Lewis C.  Morns,  M.  D. 

Tudcer  H.  Fraier,  M.  D. 
Moi^gan  Smith,  M.  D. 
Newton  G.  Evans,  U.  D., 

pneaident. 
George   H,    Kress,    M.    D^ 

dean. 
Charles  W.  Bryaon,  M.  D. 

H.  D'Arcy  Power,  M.  D. 
WilHam  Ophuls,  M.  D. 

Herbert  C.  MofiBtt,  M.  D. 
(Charles  N.  Meader,  M.  D. 

George  Binmer,  M.  D. 
William  C.  Borden,  M.  D. 
George  M.  ICober,  H.  D. 
Edward  A.  Ballooh.  M.  D. 
W.S.EIMn,  M.D. 

William  H.  Dou^v,  jr.. 
M.D.  -      '•'« 

Lawrence  Ryan,  M.  D. 

Esekiel  P.  Mordock,  M.  D^ 

dean. 
Jos.  P.  Cobb,  M.  D. 
Arthur  Isaac  Kendall,  M.  D^ 

acting  dean. 
John  Milt(m  Dodson,  M.  D. 
Albert      C.      Eydeshymar. 

M.  D. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  M.  D. 

Lee  W.  Dean,  M.  D. 
(George  Royal,  M.  D. 

Samuel  J.  Crumblne,  M.  D^ 
dean;  Merwin  T.  Sudler» 
M.  D^  associate  dean. 

Henry  Enoa  Tuley,  M.  D. 

IsadoreDyer,  M.D. 

Addison  S.  Thayer,  M.  D. 

J.  Whitridge  Wlllbmi,  M.  D. 
J.  M.  H.  Rowland,  M.  D. 

Edward  H.  Bradford,  M.  D. 

dean. 
Charles  F.  Painter,  M.  D. 
John  P.  Sutherland,  M.  D. 
Victor  C.  Vau;:han,  M.  D. 
Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale,  M.  D. 

J.  Henry  Carstene,  M.  D. 
E.  P.  Lvon,  M.  D. 
WaUer  §.  Leathers,  M.  D. 
Gay  L.  Noyes,  M.  D. 
Waldo  Briggs,  M.  D. 
Haoau  W.Loeb,  M.  D. 
Phihp  A.  ShaOeff,  M.  D, 
Irving  S.  Ckitter,  H.  JX 


1  Includes  elect!  ves  In  homoeopathy  in  the  curriculum  of  the  medical  school. 
<  Became  u  part  of  education  system  of  the  dty  of  Detroit,  July  1, 1918. 
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8.  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE— Coftttoaad. 
KH)  designates  the  nwdical  school  as  Homeopathic  and  (E)  as  Eclectic.) 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Lincoln^  Nebr 

Omha,Ne)»r........ 

Hanover,  N.  BL....».< 

Albany,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

BoiTalo,  N.  y 

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York  and  Ithaca, 
NY. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Do.....— ^•.^••. 

SvraCTise.  N.  Y , 

Chai«lHin,N.C 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Wake  Forest,  N.C...- 
UniTersity,  N.  Dak... 
CincinnaU,  Ohio 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Coliimbos,  Ohio 

Do 

Norman    and    OUa> 

hamaCUy,  Okla. 
Portland,  OreR. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

I'O..  ••••«<«  •«•••«•■ 

Do 

Do 

Do...  ...«••  »•.»«.• 

Do.....«.^....„, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Manila,  P.I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

VennUion,  S.  Dak 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Do 

Dallas,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah.. 
BurlLnston,  Vt........ 

Charlottesville .  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Morgan  town,  W.  Va.. 

MatUson,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


Lincoln  Medical  College  (E) ...... 

John  A.  Creighton  Medical  Oolle«s. 

Dartmotith  Medical  School 

Albany  Medical  College,  Union  University 

LoQg Island CoUefe  Hospital 

University  of  Buualo,  Medical  Depertment 

Cohimbia  University  College  of  PhyBidans  and 


Cornell  University,  Medical  College ., 

Fordham  University,  School  of  Medicine 

University  and  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

New  York  Homeopathio  Medical  College  and 

Ftower  Hospital. 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Medictoe 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Sdiool  of  Medicine. . 
Bha^'  University.  Leonard  Medical  f^chool  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  Collece,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  Nortn  Dakota.  School  of  Medioine..., 
University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Medieine. . . 

Eclectic  Medical  College 

Western  Reserve  Uulversity,  School  of  Medidnt.. 

Ohio  State  University^  College  of  Medicine 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Homeopathio 

Medicine. 
University  of  Oklahoma.  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  Oregon,  Bfedioal  School 

JefTerson  Medical  College 

Medioo-Chlrurdcal  College  and  Hospital,  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Temple  University,  Department  of  Medicine 

Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. . 

Woman's  Medical  Colloga  of  Penaaylvania  and  Its 
Hospital. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delpliia  (H). 

University  ox  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  the  Philippines,  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota,  College  of  Medicine... 
University  of  Tennessee,  College  oi  Medicine 

Vanderbilt  University,  School  of  Medicine 

Meharry  Medical  College  (colored) 

Bailor  University,  Medical  Department 

University  of  Texas,  School  of  Mtvlicine 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Me*  li<une 

University  of  Vermont,  College  of  Medicine 

University  of  Virginia,  Medical  Department 

Medicai  College  ofVirginia 

West  Virginia  University,  School  of  Me<iicine 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Medical  S ?hool 

Marquette  University,  School  of  Medicine 


F.  L.  Wilwoth,  M.  D. 
James  R.  Clemens,  M.  D. 
John  M.  Glle,  M.  D. 
Thomas  Ordway,  M.  D. 
Otto  V.  Huffman,  M.  D. 
C.  Sumner  Jones,  M.  D. 
Samuel  W.  Lambert,  M.  D. 

Walter  L.  NUes,  M.  D..  act- 

inirdoan. 
Joseph  Byrne,  >f.  D.,  dean. 
Samuel  A.   Brown,    M.  D^" 

dean. 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  M.  D. 

John  L.  HcfTron,  M.  I). 
Isaac  H.  Mtmninp,  M.  D. 
George  H.  Stoil.Jard,  M.  D, 
Wiliiam  L.  Potoat,  M.  D. 
Harley  E.  French,  M.  D. 
Christian  R.  Holmes,  M.  D. 
Rolla  L.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Carl  A.  Bamann,  M.  D. 
E.  F.  McCampbeU„M.  D. 
Claude  A.  Burrett,  M.  D. 

Le  Roy  Long,  M.  D. 

Eemioth  A.  J.   MackenzftL 

M.  D. 
Ross  V.  Patterson,  M  D^ 

dean. 


Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.  D. 
William  Pepper,  M.  D. 
Martha  Tracy,  M.  D. 

W.  A.  Pearson,  M.  D. 

Ogden  Methias  Edwards,  Jr^ 

Fernando  Calderon.  M.  D^ 

dean. 
Robert  Wibon.  jr.,  M.  D. 
Christian  P.  L^oniinon,  M.  D, 

A.  Heripsmeier  Wittenbort 
M.  D. 

B.  F.   Hambloton,   M.   D., 
acting  dean. 

Q.  wTUubbard.  M.  D..  presi- 

deut. 
Edward  H.  Cary,  M.  1). 
WUllam  8.  Carter.  M.  I). 
Perry  G.  Snow.  B.  A.,  M.  D. 
Henry  C.  Tinkham.  M.  I), 
Theodore  Hough.  M.  D. 
Stuart  McOiiirc  M.  D. 
John  N.  Siinjj'^oii.  M.  D. 
Charles  R.  Buni^'^i   M.  D. 
Louis  F.  Jermaiii,  M.  1>. 


4.  SCHOOLS  OF  DENTISTRY. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal . . 

San  Francisco.  Od 

Do 

Denver.  Colo 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Do 

Do 

AtlanU,  Oft....... 

Do 


University  of  Southern  California,  College  of  Den- 
tistry. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Department  of 
De.uLstry. 

University  of  California,  College  of  Dentistry 

Colorado  <'olle6e  of  D«ital  Surgery  University  of 
Denver. 

George  Washington  University,  Department  of 
Dentistry. 

Georgetown  University.  Dental  Dftpirlment 

Howard  University ,  Dental  College  (colored ) 

Atlanta  Dental  College 

Southern  Dental  College 


Lewis  E.  Ford. 

Charles  Boxlon. 

Guy  S.  Mulberry. 
H.  A.  Fynn. 

Osftir  B.  lluntpr,  M.  D. 

Bhirloy  W.  Bowlas   D.D.  &, 
Edward  A.  Balloch.  M.  D. 
Claude  Hughes. 
Sheppard  w.  Foster. 
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4.  SCHOOLS  OF  DENTISTRY-Contlnued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


ClUcago,  ni 

Do 

r>o 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 
Valparaiso,  Ind . . . 
Iowa  City,  Iowa... 
Louisville,  Ky.... 

Now  Orleans,  La.. 
Do 

Baltimore,  Md.... 
Do 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Do 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Jer:^yCity,  N.J.. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Kew  York,  N.  Y.. 

Do 

Do 

Cinc'iunatI,Ohio... 

Do 

ripveland,  Ohio... 
Columbus,  Ohio... 

Portland,  Ore^ 

rhiladclphia,  Pa.. 

Do 

Pitt  ;lturj;h,  Pa 

Memphis,  Tenn... 

Nashville,  Tenn... 

Do 

Dallas,  TcT 

Ifoii.sloij,  Tex 

Richmond,  Va 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 


Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Valparaiso 
University. 

Northwestern  University,  Dental  School 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Dentistry......... 


Indiana  Dental  College,  University  of  Indianapolis 

Valparaiso  University,  College  of  Dentistry 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Dentistry 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry,  Central  University 
of  Kentucky. 

Loyola  School  of  Dentistry,  Loyola  University 

Tuiane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Baltimore  CoUe/^  of  Dental  Surgery 

Umverslty  of  Bforyland,  Dental  Department 

Harvard  university,  Dental  School 

Tufts  College,  Dental  School 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 

Uai versl ty  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Dentistry 

Kansas  City  Dental  College 

Western  Dental  College 

St.  Louis  University,  School  of  Dentistry 

Washington  University,  School  of  Dentistry 

Lincoln  Dental  College 

Crelghton  University,  College  of  Dentistry 


College  of  Jersey  City,  Denartment  of  Dentistry .. 
University^ of  Buflalo,  College  of  E>eatistry . 


College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  New  York. 

Columbia  University,  Dental  School . . . ; 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery 


Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Dental  School. .;.... 

Ohio  8tate  University,  College  of  Dentistry , 

North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry 

Philadelphia  Dental  College,  Temple  University. . 

Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum  and  Dental  Institute, 

School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Dentistry 

College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Tennessee 

Vandcrbilt  University,  Dental  Department 

Meharry  Dental  College  (colored) , 


Collpge  of  Dentistry,  Baylor  University , 

To vas  Dental  College 

School  of  Dentistry,  Medical  College  of  Virghiia. . , 

Marquette  University,  Dental  Department , 


Truman  W.  Brophy,  LL.D. 

Thomaa  L.  Gilmer.  M.  D. 
Frederick     B.     Moorehesd, 

M.  D. 
Frederic  R.  Henshaw. 
Truman  W.  Brophy. 
Frank  T.  Breem. 
William  E.  Grant 

Jules  J.  Sarruin. 
Wallace  Wood,  Jr. 

W.  O.  Foster. 

Timothy  O.  Heatwolt. 

Eugene  Hanes  Smith. 

Wlfllam  Rice. 

Marcus  L.  Ward. 

Alfred  Owre. 

Charles  C.  Allen. 

R.  J.  Rinehart.se^retarr. 

James  P.  Harper. 

John  H.  Kennerly. 

WaUaceOyde  Davis. 

A.  Hu^  ELlppIe. 

Herbert  S.  Sutphen. 

Daniel  H.  Squire. 

William  Carr,  M.  D. 

Jamee  C.  Egbert,  directiir. 

Alfred  R.  Starr. 

G.  S.  Junkerman,  M.  D. 

Henry  T.  Smith. 

Frank  M.  Casto. 

Harry  M.  Semans. 

Herbert  C.  Miller. 

I.  Norman  BroomelL  D.  D.  8. 

Charles  R.  Turner,  M.  D. 

H.  Edmund  FrleselL 
Joseph  A.  Gardner. 
Henry  W.  Morgan 
G.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  prol. 

dent. 
J.  S.  Wright. 
O.  F.  Gambatl. 
J.  A.  C.  Hoggan,  chairman  of 

faculty. 
Henry  L.  Banxhaf,  D.  D.  8. 


6.  SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY. 


Auburn,  Ala. 


Mo]»ile,  Ala 

Los  .Vngcles,  Cal. 


Can  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Do 

Boulder,  Colo 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

Athens,  Ga 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Do 

Chicago,  111 

Do 

AnKola,  Ind 

lndlan:ipoli'<,  Ind. 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Notre  Drtme,  Ind. 
Vttlpuiui^o,  Ind. .. 


AIa'>ama  Pol>'technlc  Institute,  Pharmacy  De- 
partment. 

University  of  Alabama,  Department  of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Southern  California,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Calllornia  College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Department 
of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Colorado,  College  of  Pharmacy 


Georpe  Washington  University,  National  College 
of  Pharmacy. 

Howard  University,  Pharmaceutic  College  (col- 
ored). 

University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Pharmacy 


Robert  C.  Wilson,  head  of  de- 
partment. 
George  F.  Payne. 
R.  C.  Hood. 

George  Louis  Secord,  Ph.  0. 
William  B.  Day,  acting  deao. 
C.  C.  Sherrard. 
Ford.  A.  Mueller. 
Charles  B.  Jordan,  M.  8. 
^     .   Robert  Lee  Green. 
Valparaiso  University,  Department  of  Pharmacy  .i  G.  D.  Timmons,  B.  8. 


Atlanta  College  of  Pharmacy 

Southern  College  of  Pharmacy 

Central  States  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Pharmacy . 

Tri-Stato  College  of  Pharmacy 

Indianapolis  College  of  Pharraacjr. 


School  of  Pharmacy,  Purdue  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  School  of  Pharmacy. 


L.  S.  Blake,  M.  8. 

Tucker  H.  Frazer. 
Laird  J.  SUbler,  M.  8. 

Franklin  T.  Green. 

John  Henry  Flint. 

Francis  Ramaley,    Pb.   D., 

acting  dean. 
H.  K.  KalusowskL 

Edward  A.  Balloch,  M.D. 
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XXI r. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Professional  Schools— Continued. 
5.  SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY-Continued. 


Location. 


r*cs  Moines,  Iowa. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa... 
1  aurrnce,  Kans.. 
L.ai^vUle,  Ky.... 
Neve  Orleans,  La.. 


Do. 


Orono,  Me 

Baltimore^  Md 

Boston,  Mas9 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . 
BiT  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Uoiversity,  Miss... 
Kansas  City,  Mo... 


St.  lAtnbt,  Mo.. 
Mistoula,  Mont 
Lincoln,  Kebr.. 
Omaha,  Nebr 


Jerwy^ty,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.J... . 
Albanv,  N.  Y.... 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 
BuHalo,  N.  Y.... 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do  

Chapel  IIiU,N.C.... 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Agricmltural    College, 
N.  I>ak. 

Ada,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ck\  eland,  Ohio 


Cohimbus,  Ohio.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okla..., 
Conaliis,  Oreg... 
Portland,  Greg... 
' ,ra. 


I'hiladelphla, 

Do 

PittsbuTKh,  Pa. 


Rio  Piodras,  Porto  Rico 
l*rovidence,  R.  I... 


Charleston,  S.  C 

Brookings,  S.  Dak... 
Memphis,  Tenn 


Na'^hvillc,  Tenn.. 
Do 


Dallas  Tex. 


Oalvc^on,  Tex 

Bait  I  ake  Cit;?,  Utah. 
Richmond,  \a 


Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Madi^n,  Wto 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Pharmacy — 

University  of  Kansas.  School  of  Pharmacy 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy 

New  Orleans  College  of  I'harmacy  (affiliated  with 

Lovola  University). 
Tulahe  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 
University  of  Maine,  Department  of  Pharmacy... . 
Department  of  Pharmacv,  University  of  Maryland 

Ma.v!achusetts  College  of  rharmacv 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Ferris  Institute.  Pharmacy  Department 

University  of  Minnesota.  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  MissLssippl,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Natural 

Sciences. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Montana,  School  of  Pharmriry 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Pharmacy . 

Crelghton  University,  Department  of  Pharmacy. . 
College  of  Jersey  City.  Department  of  Pharmacy  .. 

New  Jer^y  College  or  Pharmacv 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,  Union  University. . . 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacv 

Buflfalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  Universit  v  of  Buffalo. 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  tnc  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  University. 
Fordham  Universitv,  College  of  Pharmacv  —  — 
University  of  North  Carolina,    Dej^artment  of 

Pharmacy. 
Leonard  School  of  Pharmacy,  Shaw  irnivrrsit  v . . . 
North    Dakota  Agricultural   College,   School  of 

Pharmacy. 
Ohio  Xorthem  T^nl verbify,  College  of  Pharmacy... 

Cincinnati  College  o  f  Pharmacy 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  Western  Reserve 

University. 

Ohio  State  University.  College  of  Pharmacy 

Toledo  Universitv,  College  of  Pharmacy 

State  University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Pharmacy 
Oregon  Agricultural  C/oUere,  school  of  Pharniacy.. 

North  Pacific  College  of  Pliarmacy 

Philadelphia,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Temple  University,  Departnient  of  Pharmacy 

Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy,   UnixerMty  of 

Pittsburgh. 
Universitv  of  Porto  Rico,  Collejre  of  Pharmacv. . . . 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Allied 

Sciences. 
Medical  College  of  State  of  South  Carolina,  Dei  art- 

ment  of  Pharmacy. 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  .\rts.  Department  of  Pharn'acy. 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  The  University  of  Tennessee' 

Vanderbilt  University,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Mcharry  College  of  Pharmacy  (colored ) 

Baylor  University,  College  of  Pharmacy 


Univerrfty  of  Texas,  School  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Medical  College  oi  Virginia. 

State  College  of  Washimrton.  School  of  Pharmacy. 
University  of  ^^'a^»hington,  College  of  I'harmacy. . 
Department  of  I'harmacy,  West  Virginia  riiixcr- 

sily. 
University  of  Wisconsin  course  In  Pharmacy 


Elbert  O.  Kagy,  Ph.  C,  dt 

rector. 
Wilher  J.  Teeters.  M.  S. 
Lucius  E.  Sayre,  M.  S. 
Oscar  C.  DUly. 
Philip  Asher. 

Isadore  Dyer. 

William  A.  Jarrelt. 
Daniel  Base,  Ph.  D. 
Theodore  J.  Bradley. 
A.  B.  Stevens,  dean. 
M.  A.  Jones, principal, 
Frederick  J.  WuUing,  Ph.  IX 
Henry  M.  Faser. 
David  V.  Whitney. 

Henry  M.  Whelpley,  M.  D. 
Charles  E.  Mollet,  dean. 
Rufus  A.  Lyman,  A.  M, 
Howard  C.  Newton. 
Joseph  Koppel. 
William  O.  Kuel.Icr. 
William  Mansfield. 
William  C.  Anderson. 
Willis  O.  Gregorv. 
Henry  H.  Rusby. 

Jacob  Diner,  dean 
Edward  V. Efowell, .\.  B. 

George  H. Stoddard,  A.M. 
E.  F.  Ladd,  LL.  D. 


Waller  R.  Griess. 
Edward  Spease,  dean. 

Clair  A.  Dve,  acting  dean. 
William  XIcKendre  Iveed. 
Howard  S.  Browne. 
Adolph  Zciflc,  B.S.,  dean. 
Herl>ert  C.  Miller. 
Howard  B.French,  I'h.Q. 
John  R.  Mlnehart,  M.  D. 
Juhus  A.  Koch. 

Louis  W.  Rarccr,  1  h.  D, 
Edwin  E.  Calder. 

Rol>ert  Wilson,  jr. 

Earl  R.  Series,  professor. 

A.  Hcrmsmcicr  Wittenborr, 
M   D 

J.T.McGlll.     . 

G.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  presi- 
dent. 

Edward  H.  Cary,  M.  D.  (act- 
ing dean). 

William  S.  Carter. 

Le  Rov  Dey  Swingle,  T*h.  D. 

A.  Bolenlmugh,  B.  S.,  chair- 
man of  faculty. 

P.  H.  Dustine,  acting  head. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

John  N.  Simpson. 

Edward  Kremcrs,  director. 


6.  SCHOOLS  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Fan  Prandscq,  Cal . 
Port  Coniiis,CoU).. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Collcpe  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

San  Franciseo  Veterinary  College 

Colorado  A^ricultiual  College,  i)l\iiion  of  \'eteri- 
nary  Medicine. 


C.  A.  Cary. 

M.  J.  O'Rourke  president. 
George  H.  Glover. 
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XXn.— 'PRSsmBKTB  OR  D9AK8  OF  PBOFSflOONUr  9ciioo]i0--Oontlnued. 
0.  SCHOOLB  OPTBTSIUrMARY  KSDICINX-Coiitliiued. 


I^ocatim. 


Wa:;lilnpton,  D.C. 


Do 

Chicago,  ID- 
Do. 


Indimiapolis,  Ind. 
Tcrre  Haute,  Ind.. 
J\me5:,  Iowa., 
Manhattan,  T 


East  Lansinp,  ITldi.. 
Gi-and  Rapidi,  Mich. 
Columbia,  Mo. 


Kansas  aty^  Mo. 
8t.  Joseph,  Mo... 
Reno,  Nev 


Ithaca,  N.Y 

NtwYork,N.Y 

Agricultural    CoU«in, 

N.Dak. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio..... 
Columbus,  Ohio , 

Corvallls,  Orcg , 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pullman,  Wash , 


Name  of  InstitutloB. 


0«oiig8  Wa^hfngtoii  Unl^wrstty,  OoUageofVeteii- 

nary  Medicine. 
United  8Utes  College  ot  Vet«daary 

CMcaeo  Veterinary  College 

MoKlUip  Veterinary  Collet^ 

Indiana  Veterinary  CoUeco 

Terre  Haute  Veterinary  College 

Iowa  State  College,  Division  of  Veterinary  Medldne 
Kansas   State  Agricultural   College,    veterinary 

Department, 
MiehW  Agrtcultuiml  Oolleffe.  Veterinary  Divlflioii 

Grand  Rapids  Veterinary  CoUege » 

University  of  Mtssourl,  Department  of  Veterinary 

Sdenoe. 


Kansas  City  Veterinary  College . 
8t.  Joseph  Vctcrinarr  College . . . 


University  of  Nevada,  SUte  Veterfliary  Control 

Service. 
New  York  State  VeteriniHy  College  at  Cornell 

University. 
New  York  State  Veterinary  CoOege  at  New  York 

University. 
North    Dakota  Agrioultoral   College,   Sefaool  of 

Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Cincinnati  veterinary  College. 


Ohio  Suta  University  College  <a  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Department  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

University  of  Pemnylvsnla,  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Washington  State  College,  Veterinary  Department. 


Pr&ddcnt  or  dean. 


Dwvid  £.  BnoklnjdiAm. 

Holbert  Young: 
Joseph  Bufrbes. 
Cbaries  Praxipr.  dean. 
Gecffge  H.  Roberts. 
C.I.  Pleminp,  dean. 
Cbarlea  H.  Stao^ 


Kleiiard  P.  Lynum. 

C.  S.  McaiiijVT 

John  Waklo  Conoawmy,  D, 

V.S.,  chairman. 
Albert  T.  Kinsley. 
R.  C.  Moore. 
Edward  RooordJ,  V.M.D^ 

director. 
Verenns  A.  Moore. 

W.  Horace  Hoskinsw 

A.  F.  Schalk. 

Lonfe  P.  Cook. 

Oscar   V.    Brumlay,   «dBt 

dean. 
Bennett  T.  ^mns.  Cbief  to 

Vcterinarv  Mcdlone. 
LoeiB  A.  Klein. 

Sofus  B.Nelson. 


I  Has  disoontinned  sessions  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
XXIII. — Pbincipals  op  Normal  and  Kindbrgartbn  Training  Schools. 

1.  PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLB.i 


Location. 


Nome  of  institution. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational 


PrinclpaL 


Davlino 

Florenf-e 

JarksonvlUe.. 
Livinpston... 
Montiromery.. 
Mound  vlUe... 
Nonnal 


Troy 

Tuskcgee. 


State  Normal  School, 
do 


.do., 
.do.. 


Flapstiiff.. 
Ternpe  *.. 


State  Colored  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Apriciiltural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
NojfToes. 

State  Normal  School 

Tuskcgee  Nonnal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (cotored). 


Northern  Ariaona  Normal  School. 
Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arixona.. 


ARKANSAS. 


Conwav . . . 
Piur  BlulT. 


Arkaams  State  Normal  School . . . 
Branch  Normal  College  (colored). 


Areata 

Chlc'o 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles..., 

Pan  Diego 

San  Francisco., 

San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara.. 


Hunilx)ldt  State  Normal  School 

Slate  Normal  School 

do 

do.* 

....do 

do.* 

do.* 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and 
llome  Economics. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 
Coed. 


Coed 

Coed. 


C^>ed... 

Coed 

Coed . . . , 
Coed..., 
Coed..., 
Coed..., 
Cx>ed .... 
Coed..., 


I 


Hilary  H.  Ilobne^. 
Henry  J.  WillinghaHi. 
C.  W.  Daugette. 
George  W. Brock. 
J.  W.  Beverlv. 
Raleigh  W.  dreene. 
Walter  S.  Buchanan. 

E.  M.  Shackelford. 
Robert  R.  Moton. 


O.  E.  Cornelias 
Arthur  J.  Matthews 


Burr  W.  Torrej^son. 
J.  O.  Ish,  Jr. 


N.  B.  Van  Matre. 
C.  M.  Osenbaugh. 
C.  L.  McLane. 
Ernest  C.  Moore. 
Edward  L.  Hardy. 
Frederick  Burk. 
Morris  Ehuerl  Dalley. 
Clarence  L.  Phelps. 


>  Institutions  starred  (*>  have  kindergarten  training  departmenli. 
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XXIII. — PBINdPAIiS  OV  NOBMAI.  AMD  ElKDBROABTXN  TrAININO  SoHOOLB — Cofltd. 
1.  PUBLIC  NORMAL  flCHOOLS-Cootinaed. 


LocatioQ. 


Name  of  Institation. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Principal. 


COLORADO. 

Gunnison 


Colorado  State  Normal  School . 


CONNBCTICDT. 


BrWi^cport.., 

Danbiiry 

Nv  V  Britain.. 
New  Haven., 
Willlmantic.. 


Bridgeport  City  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  Training  School.. . 
do* 


.do., 
.do.. 


DISTEICT  OF  OOLUMBU. 


Washington. 
Do 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Mille.i^TlIle.. 
VaWosta 


Albion.... 
LcA'iiton. 


iLLaiois. 
Carbondale 


Charleston., 
Chi.  apo...., 
Dv  Kaib... 
Maeomb... 
Normal-... 


Fort  Wayne.. 
Indiinai>oUa. , 
Muncie 


Terr©  Haute. 


Shenandoah . 


Emporia... 

Hays 

Pittsburg.. 


Bowling  Qreeo. 
Frankfort 


Louis  Yille.. 
Richmond.. 


LOXmiANA. 


Natchitoches. 
Now  Orleana.. 


Costine 

Fannington., 
Fort  Kent... 

Oorhara 

Lowiston .... 

Machias 

PreHqtMlste. 


J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School  • 

llyrtiUa  Miner  Normal  Sohool*(colored). 


State  Normal  School 

Atlanta  Normal  Train ini?  School 

Oeorria  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
Southern  Georgia  State  Normal  College.. 


State  Normal  School . 
.....do 


Southern  nUnois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity. 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. . . . 

Chicngo  Normal  School  ♦ 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School... 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School . . , 
Illinois  State  Normal  University  * 


Fort  Wayne  Normal  School , 

lodianapoliR  Normal  School 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Eastern 

Oivision. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


Western  Normal  College., 


State  Normal  School  * 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  School 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School  • 


Wertcrn  Kentucky  State  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
for  Colored  Porwns. 

I^oisville  Normal  School  * 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal  School. 


Louisiana  State  Normal  SchooL. 
New  Orleans  Normal  School  ♦... 


Eastern  State  Normal  School , 

Farmhigton  State  Normal  SchooL. 

Biadawaska  Training  SchooL , 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Lewiston  Normal  Training  School.. 
Washington  Stat©  NormalSchool., 
Aroostook  State  Normal  Sctiool..^ 


Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed . . . , 
Co<»d.... 
Women. 
Women . 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed.... 

Coed. 
Cord. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed... 

Coed . . . 
Coed... 

Coed... 


Coed... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


James  H.  Kelley. 


Edward  E.  C^rtright. 
John  R.  Perkim. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  Morrill. 
George  H.  Shafer. 


Anne  M.  Coding. 
Lucy  E.  Moten. 


Jere  M.  Potmd. 
Mary  W.  Postell, 
Marvin  M.  Parks. 
Richard  H.  PowelL 


Geon^  A.  Axiine. 
Oliver  M.  EUiott. 


Uonry  W.  Shryock, 

Livingston  C.  Ivord. 
Wm.  B.  Owen. 
John  W.  Cook. 
Walter  P.  Morj^axi, 
David  Felmley. 


Flora  Wllber. 
Marion  Ivcc  Webster. 
B.  F.  Moore,  dean. 

WUlIam  W.  Parsoni. 


Charles  F.  Garrett. 


Thomas  W.  Butcher. 
William  A.  Lewis. 
W.  A.  Brandenburg. 


H.  H.  Cherry. 
Green  P.  Rumeil. 

EUtabeth  Breckinridge. 
T.  J.  Coates. 


Victor  L.  Roy. 
Margaret  C.  Hanson. 


Albert  F.  Richardson. 
Wilbort  G.  Mallett. 
Mary  P.  NowUmd. 
Walter  E.  RusBell. 
Adelaide  V.  Finch. 
WUliam  L.  Powers. 
San  Lorenio  MarriinaiL 
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XXIII.— Pbingxpals  or  Norkal  avd  EiMDBKaABm  TaAiKDfa  Schools — Goatd. 

1.  PUBLID  KOBKAL  flCTEOOIJ    Owttwiit. 


liOCBtlon. 


Ktme  of  instttotiaD. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orooeda- 
catiooaL 


Pttodpal. 


RHODI  nLAHlK 

Providenco 


SOUTH  CABOUKA. 

OnukgebuTf.  .•.••••.• . 


RockhiU.. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen... 
Madison.... 
Spearflsh... 
Springfield. 


Rhodo  Island  State  Kormal  School* . 


Gblored  Normal,  Indiistrtel,  Asfeo]* 
tural,  and  Mechanical  Collega  of  Boath 
Caioltoa. 

Wlnthrop  Normal  and  IndrntrialOolleea* 


Northern  Nomsil  and  Indostrial  School 

State  Normal  School* 

do. 


.do.. 


TENNSSBSS. 


Johnson  City. 
Memphis..... 
Miirb-eosboro. 
Nashville 


East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School... 
West  Tennessee  State  Normal  SchooL... 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 
State  Amcoltural  and  Industrial  Nor- 
mal Sohool  for  NepoesL 


Canyon 

Commeroe.... 

Denton 

Himtsville.... 
Prairie  View.. 

San  Marcos... 


Castleton. 
Johnson . . 


West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

East  Texas  Normal  College , 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Institute*. . 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  (colored). 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School.. 


State  Nonnal  School. 
do. 


East  Radford... 

Farmville 

Frodcdcksburg. 


Hamptoa.....< 
Harrisonburg. . 
Petersburg — 


WASHIXGTOK. 


State  Nonnal  School  for  Women 

da* 

State  Nornaml  and  Industrial  School  for 
Wcnnen. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute (colored). 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  far 
Women-* 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 


Bcllingham.. 

Chonoy 

Eliensburg.. 


State  Normal  School. 
do.. 


.da*. 


WEST  VIRGINU. 


Athens 

Fairmont 

Oknville 

Huntington. . 
Institute 


Concord  State  Normal  School . 
State  Normal  School 


.do.. 


Shephordstown. 
West  Liberty... 


Marshall  College,  State  Normal  School.. 
West  VhgMia  CoUegiate  InsUtute  (col- 
ored). 
Shephprd  College,  State  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  School 


WMCOireiN. 


Algoma. 

Alma • 

AntiX'o 

Berlin 

(Columbus ..•••• 

Kau  Claire.. ..••«..•• 

Do —., 

Gays  Mills 

Grau'l  Kaptrls.. .,...• 

Janesvillo ..••• 

La  Crosse 

Ladysmith ••.., 


Door- Kewaunee CVranty  Training  Sohool 

Buffalo  County  Tminlng  SchooL 

Langlade  County  Training  School 

Oreen  Lake  Ck)untv  Training  School . . ., 

Columbia  (bounty  Training  School 

Kau  Claire  County  Training  SchooL 

Slute  Normal  School 

(^ V.  ford  County  Training  School 

Woo  1  County  Training  School.... • 

Rock  County  Training  School. 

Stat©  Normal  School 

Rusk  Ck)unty  Training  School.. ...•••••. 


Ooed....|7olmL.  Alger. 

Coed... 4  Robert  B.  Wilktiseo. 
Wooua.  David  B.  Johnson. 


Ooed....   Btbelbert  C.  Woodban. 
Coed....  John  W.  Heston. 
Coed....   Fayette L. Cook. 
Coed«...j  QnstarO.  WmuiUL 


Coed....  Sidney  a.  Qilfarestk 

Coed....  A.  A.  Kincannan. 

Coed....  R.  L.  Jones. 

Coed....  WUlism  J.  :&la. 


Coed....  R.B.  Cousins. 

Coed....  R.  B.  BimiloD. 

Coed W.  H.  Bruoe. 

Cood....  H.  F.  EstiU. 

Coed....  J.  G.  Osborne, 

Coed....  C.  E.  Evans. 


(^oed....  Charles  A.  Adam. 
Coed....   Bessie  B.  Goodrich. 


Womwi .  John  P.  MoConneB. 

Women.  Joseph  L.  Jarman. 

Womui.  £.  H.  Russell. 

Coed James  E.  Gregg. 

Women.  Julian  A.  Burresa. 

Coed....  JohnM.Ottndy. 


Cowl George  W.  Nash. 

Coed....    Noah  D.  Showalter. 
Coed....   George  H.  Black. 


Coed....  L.  B.  Hin. 

Coed....  Joseph  Rosier. 

Coed E.  Q.  Rohrbough. 

Coed...-  O.  L  Woodley. 

Coed Byrd  Prillerman. 

Coed Thomas  C.  Mfllcr. 

Coed....  John  C.Shaw. 


Coed.:..  Millard  Tufts. 

Coed....  B.  F.  Oltman. 

Cowl....  W.  E.  Smith. 

Coed C.  D.  Lamberton 

C^)ed M.  C.  Palmer. 

Coed....  F.  E.  Jaastad. 

Coed....  Harvey  A.  Schofield. 

C-oed...,  B.  W.  Weenink. 

Coed....  M.  H.  Jackson 

Coed GrankJ.  Lowth. 

Coed Fassett  A .  Cotton. 

Coed....  B.  Mack  Dresden. 
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X^  I II.  —Principals  of  Nooical  and  Eikdb&gartbn  Traininq  Schools— Contd. 
1.  PUBLIC  NOBliAL  SCHOOLS--GoatiBDed« 


Location. 

Name  of  institution 

For  men, 

tor 
women, 
or  ooedu- 

natltmtkl. 

Principal. 

Manitowflc.  ............ 

ManitowoeCauittjr  Treininf  Seliooi 

Marinette  Countv  Training  School 

Taylor  County  IrainiBg  S^oot 

• 

C«d..., 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
coed.... 
Co9d.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Cood.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

F^red  Christiansen 

Marinette....  ••... 

A.  M  Olson 

Medfoid 

J.  H.  Wheclock. 

^'enomonle, 

Dunn  fHwinty  Train  ing'School ......... 

O-  Tj.  T)o\irmftn 

Stout  Instttote. 

U  '^  " 

MerrDl 

Lineoin  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  Bdiool* 

E 

Mf)«im][^     

Q 

Wf^rrv» 

^r«"n  c<jninty  Tpe^lTiing  School   

C. 

NevLoBdflO .,.. 

Oshkoah 

Waupaca  County  Training  School.. . 
State  Normal  School 

H 

'^hilllpff r, 

l-hrifift  Cotintv  Trainlnj?  School. . , 

¥) 

PlatieVlUe...^ 

R^edsbufff 

Sauk  County  Training  School 

Oneida  County  TrainiBg  School. ........ 

Barren  Coimty  Training  School . . .- 

Aj 
11 

M 

Rice  Lake 

O. 

Ricfaland  Center. 

KlvfTl''alli 

Rlchtend  County  Traintog  School 

State  Normal  Scirool 

L. 

J€9S0  H     \lllflfl 

fit  Croix  Fails 

Polk  County  Trafailng  School 

Outagamio  Comity  Training  Sehool 

8tat«  Normal  School 

C.  L.  Hill. 

South  Kantema 

Stevens  Point 

John  K.  Hale. 
John  F  Sims 

Superior 

fftaW  Normal  ScboAl'^.. 

V  E  McTasWIL 

Viroqaa...*... 

A,  E  Smith. 

Wausau 

Wautoma 

KarathoB  CooBty  IVainang  School 

Waushara  Coimty  Training  School 

Stata  Normal  Sniool 

Randall  Johnson. 
G.  E.  Dafoe. 

Whltewatir    ^.^.^...^ 

1.  PRIViLTE  NORILAL  SCHOOLa 
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XXIII.— Principals  of  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Trainino  Schools — Contd. 

3.  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 
[For  kindergarten  departments  in  normal  schools  see  names  of  institutions  starred  (*)  In  list  1.] 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


Berkeley,  Cal... 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Pasadena.  Cal 

Greeley,  Colo 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Do 

Hartford,  Conn 

"Washington,  D.  C 

Da 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Columbus,  Ga 

La  Orange,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Chicago,  m 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Do 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Do .*.. 

Do 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

Alma,  Mich 

Big  Rapids,  Mich 

Grand  Kaoids,  Mich 

Minneapous,  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Fremont,  Nebr 

Lincohi,Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

University  Place,  Nebr . 

East  Orange,  N.  J 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Herkimer,  N.Y 

New  York  (Brooklyn). . 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  York,  N.Y 

Athens,  Ohio 

Cinchmati,  Ohio 

Do 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


Barnard  Kindergarten  Trahiing  School 

Miss  Fulmer's  School 

Broadoaks  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  the  State  Teachers 
College. 

Froebel  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Train- 
ing School. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kindergarten 
Training  School. 

Culvei^Smith  Kindergarten  Training  School. . . . 

Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Howard  University 
(colored). 

Kindergarten  Department,  State  College  for 
Women. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Atlanta  University 
(colored). 

Free  Kindergarten  Association  Training  School . 

Kindergarten  Department,  Training  School  at 
La  Grange  Settlement. 

Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
TrainingSchool. 

Honolulu  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School . . . 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Kindergarten  Department,  School  of  Education, 
Chicago  University. 

National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College. 

Pestaloszi-Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  SchooL 

The  Teachers'  College  of  mdianapolis 

The  South  Bend  Trahiing  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Drake  University. . . 

Affordby  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Kindergarten  Department.  Goucher  College 

Miss  Niel's  Training  School  for  Kindergarmers.. 

The  Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Training  School . 

Susan  E  .Blow  Trainim;  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Lesley  Normal  School. 

Springfield  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Deputment,  Alma  College 

Kindergarten  Department,  Ferris  Institute 

Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training  School.... 

Minneapous  Kindergarten  Association,  Normal 
School. 

Kindergarten  Tndnlng  School,  54fi0  Delmar  Blvd. 

Kindergarten  Department.  Fremont  College 

Kindergarten  Department,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Kindergarten  Department,UnIversity  of  Omaha. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Feet's  Kindergarten  Normal 
Training  School. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Teachers  Training 
School. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Folts  Mission  Insti- 
tute. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Adelphl  Normal 
Schom  for  Kindergartners. 

Kindergarten  Normal  Department,  Ethical  Cul- 
ture School. 

Training  School  of  the  Froebel  League 


Jenny  Hunter  K  indergarten  Training  School 

Harrlette  M.  Mills  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Hunter  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

-Kindergarten  Department,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Ohio  University 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association  Training 
School. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Cincizmatl  Mission- 
ary Training  School. 

Cleveland  K indergarten  Training  School 

Oberlin  Kindergarten  Trahiing  School 


Grace  Everett  Barnard. 
Grace  Fulmer. 
Ada  Mae  Brooks. 
Mildred  Julian. 

Mary  C.  Mills. 

Fannie  A.  Smith. 

M.  Lhna  Culver  and  Looin 

Smith. 
Misses  Uppinoott  and  Btks. 
Martha  MiM^Lear. 

Mabel  Wheeler. 

Gertrude  H.  Wart. 

Edwina  Wood. 
Marguerite  Murphy. 

Hortense  M.  Oroutl. 

Frances  Lawrence. 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page. 
Alice  Temple. 

Sllzabeth  Harrisen. 
rs.  B.  H.  HM;ner. 
Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker. 

Corinne  Brown. 

Irene  Hirsch. 
Elizabeth  Silkman. 
Stella  A.  MoCarty. 
Harriet  Niel. 
Mrs.  Harriot  H.  Jooei. 
Lucy  Wheelock. 
Laura  Fisher. 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  WoUud. 
Hattie  Twichell. 
Caroleen  Robinson. 
Flora  Sawtelle. 
Clara  Wheeler. 
Stella  L.  Wood. 

Mabel  A.  Wilson. 
Eva  Mixer. 
Clara  O.  Wilson. 

Emma  Ghering. 
Lilian  Beach. 

Cora  Webb  Peet. 

Ella  C.Elder. 

Amy  Quackenbush. 

AnnaE.  Harvey. 

Jessica  E.  Beers. 

Mrs.   Marion  B.   B.  Uof 

uttel. 
Jenny  Hunter. 
Harrietto  M.  Mills. 
Marie  Bell  Coles. 

Patty  Smith  HOI. 

Constance  T.  McLeod. 
LiUan  H.  Stone. 

Lottie  M.  Sinnett. 

Netta  Faria. 
Clara  May. 
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XXIII.— PRINCIPAL6  OF  NORM AL  AND  EiNDBROABTEN   TRAINING    SCHOOLS— Gontd. 
a.  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLB-Contlnued. 


Location. 


Nanie  of  insUtuUoo. 


Principal. 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Portland,  Dreg..., 
Banisburg,  Pa..., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 

Pittsbmih^Pa.... 


Do 

Greenville,  S.C. 


Dallas,  Tex.. 
Denton,  Tex. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Provo,  Utah 


8alt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Richmond,  V^a 


Law  Froebel  Kindergarten  Trahiing  School 

Kindeivarten  Department.  St.  Helen's  Hall 

FroebelKindergarten  Traming  School 

Miss  Hart's  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Temple  University.. 

Kindergtf  ten  Department,  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  Colfax  School  No.  1. 

School  of  Childhood,  University  oT  Pittsburgh... 

Kindergarten  Department,  Greenville  Female 
College. 

Dallas  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School  and 
Industrial  Association. 

Kindergarten  Department,  CoUege  of  Indus- 
trial Arts. 

•Fort  Worth  Kindergarten  Training  School 

San  Antonio  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Brigbaxn  Young  Uni- 
versity. 

Kindergarten  Department,  University  of  Utah.. 

Kindergarten  Association  Training  School 

Richmond  Training  School  for  Kindergartners^. 


Mary  E.  Law. 
Minnie  M.  Glidden. 
Evelyn  Harrington. 
Adelaide  T.  Ulman. 
Ludnda  P.  MacKenzie. 
Alice  Parker. 

Meredith  Smith. 
Kitty  T.  Perrhi. 

Mary  K.  Drew. 

Mabel  M.  Osgood. 

Mary  O.  Waite. 
Elisabeth  Moore. 
Ida  S.  Dusenberry. 

Roee  Jones. 
Lilian  Wadsworth. 
Mary  E.  Pennell. 


>  Absorbed  into  Richmond  City  Normal  Training  School. 
XXIV.— Vocational  Education. 

1.  STATE  officials  IN  CHARGE   OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


States. 


Division  designation. 


Staff. 


Official  position. 


Alabama.. 

Arizona..., 
Arkansas.. 

OaUfomla. 


Ootorado 

Coonectlcut. 


Delawan. 


Florida. 


State  department  of  public 
instruction,  Montgomery. 

State  department  of  voca- 
tional education,  Phoenix. 

State  board  of  education, 
LitUe  Rock. 

Division  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. State  deMTtment  of 
public   instrucUonj    Sacra- 


State   board   of  agriculture, 

Denver. 
State    board    of    education, 

Hartford. 


State    board    of    education, 
Dover. 


State  board  of  education,  Tal- 


V.  P.  McKinJey.. 

J.  B.  Hobdy 

IsadorcColodny.. 
N.  M.  Whaky..., 


Connie  BonsIopM. . 
Edwin  R.  Snydor. 


J.  B.  LUlard 

J.  C.  Beswick 

Charles  L.  Jacobs. 


G.  W.  Galbraith. 
W.  G.  Hummel.. 


S.  H.  Dadisman... 
Maude  I.  Murchie. 


C.  G.  Sargent 

Frederick  J.  Trinder. 
Henry  C.  Morrison.. . 


T.  H.  Eaton. 


A.  R.Spaid 

L.  C.  Armstrong. 


J.T.Ryan 

H.  T.  Ruhl 

S.  Helen  Bridge. . 
W.  N.Shcats.... 
SheltonPhilUps.. 
Edith  Thomaa... 


State  director  Industrial  edo* 
cation. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
education. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

State  director  vocational 
agriculture. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

Commiflslonfir  of  vocational 
education. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
instruction. 

State  director  vocational  war 
work. 

State  supervisor  of  teacher 
training    for    trades    and 
Industries. 
Do. 

State  supervisor  of  teacher 
training  for  agrictilture. 
Do. 

StatJ  supervisor  of  teacher 
training  for  home  eoonom- 
ics. 

State  director  of  vocational 
education. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Assistant  secretary  and  su- 
pervisor agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Assistant  supervisor  agricul- 
tural education . 

Commissioner. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
education. 

In  charge  of  training  teachers 
of  trades  and  industries. 

In  charge  of  training  teachers 
of  agriculture. 

In  charge  of  training  teachers 
of  home  economics. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
education. 

State  supervisor  homo  eoo* 
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XXIV.— YocAxxosAL  EDacAnov— Oontintied* 

1.  STATE  OFFICIALS  nf  CKAROS  OF  VOCATIONAL  BDUCATION-ContlniMd. 


StatflSL 


Georgia.. 


HawQil. 


Idaho.. 


lUiiiolB..., 


I&dlana.., 


Kansas. 


Kentucky., 
Louisiana.. 


Uaine« 


Maryland.. 


lioflBachiisctts. 


State   board   tot   ▼oertiowal 
edncOfon,  Atlanta. 


Dopartxnfliit  of  pQbUo  inftrm^ 
tion,  BftpftltiniL 


Stats    board    of   edueatton, 
Boin. 


Stat*   board    Ibr   ▼ooatloDal 
fduration,  £^)rlngfiifild. 


Stat«    board    of    education, 
Indianapolis. 


State    board    fbr   vocational 
education,  Des  Moines. 

Stato    board    of    education, 
Topeka. 

8tat«  department  of  education, 

Frankfort. 
State    board    of    education, 

Baton  Rouge. 


State    board    for    vocational 
education,  Aucnsta. 


State  department  of  educa> 
tlon,  Baltimore. 


Dcpanraent  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, Staic  board  of  educa- 
tion, Boston. 


J.  S.  StWBrt. . 
B.  P.  Tiaoty.. 

R.  D.  MaKby. 


Eda  Lord  llnrphy. 
Edna  If.  Randall.. 

Julia  Robertson 

Ken  C.Bryan 


LeeterHnll....*^ 
E.  Allen  Creevey. 
R.  C.  Bowman.... 
Enodi  A.  Bryan., 
C.B.  Wilson 


Amy  KeUy 

FrSDCia  W.  Sbepsrd' 

SOB. 

E.  A.  Wreidt 

A.  W.Nolan 

Coral.  Davis 

J.  G.Conicott 

Z.M.Smith 


Bertha  Latta... 
W.  H.  Bender. 


H.  L.  Kent, 


McHenry  Rhoades... 

P.  L.  Guilbeau. 

CleoraC.  ITelbing.... 
Augustus  O.  Thomas. 

Paul  H.  Smiley 

Herberts.  HiU 

Bomardine  Coonej... 

G.  H.  Reavls 

L.  A.  Emerson 

H.  F.  Cotterman 


Agnes  Saunders.. 
Roberto.  Small. 


Charles  R.  Allen 

Rufus  W.  Stimson... 

Chester  L.  Pepper 

Louisa  I.  Pryor...... 

Caroline  E.  Nourse. . . 

M.  NorcrosR  Stratton. 

Franklin  E.  Heald... 

Anna  M.  Kloss 

Anna  C.  Hanrihan... 


Official  position. 


BMpcetm  vocational  sebooh. 
Sqporvlsor  tadnstrial  educa- 

fion. 
Sapervlaor  asricoltnral  edu- 

eation. 
Si         '      hone  econcnnitt. 


mipervfsor  Ibr 

supervlaui  Ibr 

flopervlflor  for 

•flapervfaor  for 


St  »rvoc8tfonii]  edu- 

cation. 

Supervisor  agrieoltaiBl  edii- 
catlon. 

Sapervlaor  home  eoonomlot. 

Secretary. 

State  supervisor  industrial 
education. 

State  supervisor  agricultmal 
education. 

State  sapervisor  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Deputy  State  saperfatendent 
for  vocational  edoeation. 

Supervisor  agrioaltoral  eda- 
eatiOB. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

State  director  vocational 
education  and  supervisor 
aghcultural  educati<m. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation and  supervisor  agri- 
cultural education. 

State  director  of  vocational 
ed neat  ion. 

Stato  supervisor  of  agri> 
ciiltural  education. 

State  supervisor  of  home 
economics. 

Chnlrman  and  State  director 
for  vocational  education. 

Supervisor  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  of  agricultural 
edueation. 

Supervisor  of  home  econom* 

iC8. 

State  director  vocational 
education. 

Supervisor  Industrial  educa* 
tion. 

Supervisor  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

Deputy  commissioner  for 
vocational  education. 

Agent,  inchistrial  education. 

Agent,  agricultural  educa- 
tion. 

Assistant  ageni,  vocational 
education. 

Agent,  girls*  home-making 
and  trade  fichools. 

Assistant  agent,  in  charge  of 
evening  practical  arts  work. 

In  charge  of  training  teachers 
of  trades  and  industries. 

In  charge  of  training  agricul- 
tural teachers. 

In  charge  of  training  housa> 
hold  arts  teachers. 

Assistant  in  charge  of  train- 
ing household  arts  teachers. 
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DiyWondtaigiifttlmi. 


Bteff. 


Official  poMtlon. 


MIcM^rui. 


MizmesoU. 


Mbrialppi. 


Missouri.. 
Montana . 


Net>rMka.. 


Kevadft 

Mew  QampAlni. 
Kctr  Jersey 


KewMexioo., 


New  York. 


North  CteoHna. 

North  DakoU.. 
Ohio 


OkJahooMi. 


State  boefd   for  ToeetfoDal 
•ctncatlon,  Lansiiig. 


•bate  blfh  school  board,  St. 
Paui 


State  board  for  vocational  edu- 
eadeii,  JadBon. 


State  boanS  ofedneatfoB,  Jef- 
Clty. 


State  board  ofedoeation,  Hel- 


State  board  for  ▼oeattonal  edu- 
cation, Lincoln. 


State  board  of  edueatloa,  Car- 
son rity. 

State  board  for  vocatfcmaledo- 
cation,  Concord. 

Division  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, State  department  pub- 
lic instruction,  Trenton. 


DlTisloB  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, State  department  of 
education,  Santa  Fe. 


Division,  of  agricultural  and 
Industriai  edocatlon,  State 
department  of  education. 
AJteny. 


State  board  for  vocattoBa]  edu- 
cation, Raleigh. 

State  department  of  public 
tBStnKtion,  Bismarck. 

State  board  of  education,  Col- 
nmbta 


State  board  of  edocatteo,  Ok- 


Oregeo. 


State  board  of  education,  Salem 


Oeorge  W.  Myers.... 

K.  E.  Gallup 

Martha  H.  Frendi.. 
E.  M.  PhiUlps 

O.  A.  McGarvey 

B.  M.  GUe 

MUdredWelgley.... 
P.J.  Hubbard 

S.J.  Greer 

J.  D.  EUifl 

L.  R.  Foote 

M.  J.  Abbey 

Lucile  Reynolds .... 

C.  A.  Fulraer 

C.  W.  Watson 

Alice  M.  Loomis 

Leslie  B.  Brlgbam.. 

George  H.  Whitcher... 

Wesley  A.  O'Leary . . . 

Arthur  K.  Qetman. . . . 

J.  Gotild  Spoflord 

Iris  Prouty  O'Leary . . 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Miner... 

A.  B.  Anderson 

E.  D.Smith 

Lewis  A.  Wilson 

Royal  B  Famum 

Arthur  K.  Getman 

CarlE.  Ladd 

Arthur  P.  Williams... 
Loon  L.  Wmslow 

Eleanor  D.  Teas 

T.  E.  Browae 

Ifinnie  L.  Jamison.... 
N.  C.  Maodonald 

E.  L.  Heosch 

Dean  Alfred  Vivian . . . 

W.  F.Stewart 

lArs.  Maud  G.  Adams. . 
S.M.Barrett 

W.R.Curry 

Avis  Guinn 

J.  A.ChurdilU 

Frank  H.  Btteperd . . 


State  supervisor  Inloatrinl 
education. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  efonoTiic*. 

St8tedirectorvo(\ilional  ^  la- 
cation. 

Supenisor  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

Supervisor  agricultiual  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  eronomlos. 

Director  vocational  agricul- 
tural education. 

Assistant  director  vocational 
agricultural  education 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation and  supervisor  agri- 
cultural education. 

State  supervisor  inlustrial 
education. 

Supervisor  airriciiltural  edu- 
cation. 

Home  demonstration  agent. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Super\'Lvor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

State  director  vocational  edn 
cation 

Deputy  ^jtate  superintendent 
for  vocational  education. 

Assistant  commissioner  of 
eciucation 

Assistant  for  asricultunri 
education. 

Assistant  for  training  of 
teachers. 

Assistant  for  home  eco- 
nomics. 

State  director  vooatkoal  edo- 
catlon and  supervisor 
home  economics. 

Supervisor  in iustrial  educa- 
tion. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Director  of  division. 

Specialist  in  Industrial  edu- 
cation. 

Specialist  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 
Do. 
Do. 

Specialist  in  drawing;  and 
Industrial  training'. 

Specialist  in  vocational  edu- 
cation for  girls. 

State  director  vocati<»aI  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

State  superintendent. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Assistant  supervisor  apical- 
tural  education. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

Secretary  and  State  director 
vocational  education. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
education. 

State  supervisor  home  eco- 
nomics. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

State  snpervlior  Indiistriy 
ednestioa. 
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XXIV.— -Vocational  EDUCATioN—Gontinued. 

1.  STATE  OFFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION— Cantlnoed. 


SUtes. 


Division  designation. 


Stivff- 


Official  position. 


Oregon 

(Continued.) 


Pennsylvania.. 


Philippine  Is- 
lands. 


Porto  Rico. 


Wisconsin. 


State   board    of   educaticm, 
Salem. 


Vocational  division,  State 
board  of  education,  Harris- 
burg. 


Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 


South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia..., 


Wyoming. 


Bureau  of  Education,  Manila. 


Division  of  education,    San 
Juan. 


State  board  of  education,  Prov- 
idence. 

State  board  of  education,  Co- 
lumbia. 


State  board  of  education,  Pierre 


State  board  of  education,  Nash- 
ville. 

State  board  of  education,  Aus- 
tin. 


State  board  of  education,  Salt 
Lake  City. 


State    board    of    education, 
Montpelier. 


State    board    of    education, 

Richmond. 
State    board    of    education, 

SeatUe. 


State     board     of     regents, 
Charleston. 


State  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, Madison. 


State    board    of    education, 
Laramie. 


H.  P.  Barrows... 
Hattie  Dahlberg. 
Millard  B.King.. 


WUliamP.Loomis.. 

Wallace  E.Hackett.. 

J.  K.  Bowman 

Lindley  H.  Dennis., 


H.C.  Fetterolf 

Miss  Anna  G.  Green . . 

AnneC.  Perry 

W.  W.  Marquardt.... 

H.  E.  Cutler 

S.  J.  Rowland 

North  H.  Foreman.. . 


Grace  J.  Ferguson. 


A.  J.  Sykes 

Walter  £.  Ranger. 


C.  S.  Doggett 

Verd  Peterson 

EdnaF.Colth.... 

E.  C.  Stivers 

Eva  R.  Robin^n . 
Albert  wmiams... 
N.  S.  Hundson.... 
J.  D.  BlackwclL... 


R.O.Bressler... 

NlnaCreigler 

F.  W.  Klrkham. 


Lon  J.  Haddock. 
I.  B.  Ball 


Jean  Cox 

Leon  H.  Beach.. 


H.  H.  Gibson. 


Julia  Hurd 

Thomas  D.  Eason., 


C.  R.  Frarier 

H.  M.  Skidmore.. 
J.  F.  Marsh 


B.T.  Lcland... 

C.  H.  Winkler., 
A.C.CaUen.... 


Rachel  H.  Colwell.. 
John  Callahan 


W.8.  WeUes.... 
James  R.  Coxen. 


State  supervisor  agrieultmsl 
education. 

State  supervisor  home  eo»> 
nomics. 

State  director  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  industrial  ednc^ 

tion. 
Do. 
Do. 
State   director   agricultural 

education. 
Supervisor  agricultural  edo- 

cation. 
Supervisor  home  economies. 

Do. 
Director  of  education. 
Chief  of  industrial  division. 
Assistant  (dilef. 
Inspector  of  school  gardeof 

and  grounds. 
Supervisor  of  manual  arts. 

Supervisor  of  home  econom- 
ics. 

Supervisor  of  agriculture. 

State  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation. 

State  supervisor  industrial 
education. 

State  superviMr  agricultural 
education. 

State  supervisor  home  econo- 
mies. 

State  supttTisor  agricultural 
education. 

Supervisor  of  liome  ecoziom- 
ics. 

State  director  vocational 
education. 

State  supervisor  industrial 
education. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 
Do. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

State  director  vocational 
education. 

Supervisor  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

State  director  of  vocational 
education. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Secretary,  and  acting  State 
director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  industrial  educa- 
tion. 
Do. 

Supervisor  educatku  for 
miners. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

Executive  secretary,  and 
State  director  of  vocational 
education. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 
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This  table  c(mtalns  the  names  of  persons  reported  as  in 
teachers  or  directors  or  superrisors  of  the  manual  arts,  or  of 


of  courses  for  the  preparation  of  special 
ies  and  industries. 


Location. 


Institution. 


Director. 


Auburn 

Florence 

Jacksonville.. 
Livingston... 
Montevallo... 
Kontgomery. 

Normal 

Troy 

Tuscaloosa... 
Tusk^ee 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

SUte  Normal  School. 

....do 

Alabama  Girls'* Technicai  l^'ltute*. !  I !  I ! ! ! ! .  I 

State  Normal  School  for  Negroes 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Cx)Ilege  for  Negroes. 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Alabama. 

Tuskegee    Normal    and    Industrial   Institute 
(colored). 


Flagstaff. 
Tempo... 
Tuscon,.. 


State  Normal  School. . 

....do 

University  of  Arizona. 


ARKANSAS. 

Fayetteville 

CAUrOBNIA. 


University  of  .\rkansas. . 


Berkeley 

Chico 

Fresno ....... 

Loa  Angeles.. 


University  of  California . 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

....do 


Do. 


San  Diego. 

San  Francisco. . 

San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara. 


.do. 
.do.. 


Stanford  University.. 

COLOBADO. 

Fort  Collins 

coNirKcncuT. 


Hartlord 

Bridgeport 

South  Manchester. . 

Storrs , 

Torrington 


OaJifomia  School  of  Mechanical  Arts 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home 

Economics. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University , 


State  Agricultural  College. 


Hillyer  Institute 

State  Trade  Education  Shop, 
do.. 


Connecticut  Agricultural  College . 
State  Trade  ScbooL 


DXLAWABE. 

Newark 

DISTEICT  or  COLUMBIA, 

Washington. 

BAWAQ. 

Honolulu 


Delaware  College 

Howard  University  (colored).. 
Territorial  Normal  School 


IDAHO. 


Albion.... 
Lc\Tiston. 
Moscow . . , 
I'ocati'Ilo.. 


State  Normal  School 

do 

University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute. 


M.  T.  Fullan. 
R.  W.  Sharpe. 
A.  L.  Young. 
T.  B.  Ray. 

J.  W.  Beverly. 
W.  S.  Buchanan. 
W.  B.  Speer. 
V.  P.  McKinley. 
R.  R.  Moton. 


G.  G.  Morgan. 
A.B.Clark. 
W.  W.  Henley. 


H.  C.  Givens. 


Charles  L.  Jacobs. 

Eva  M.  Ealand. 

W.  B.  Givens. 

G.  W.  Galbraith,  Ibrtradflt 

and  industries. 
Harold  W.  Mansfield  (ael> 

ing).  for  manual  training. 
Mary  Benton. 
GoOTge  A.  Merrill. 
William  S.  Marten. 
N.  Dana  Cook. 


E.  P.  Lesley. 


L.  D.  Crain. 


H.  F.  Stuart. 
Herbert  J.  Hanson. 
James  C.  Tucker. 
Charles  L.  Beach. 


J.  T.  Ryan. 

H.  D.  Hatfield. 

Harlan  V.  Rol^erts 

E.  A.  Ban. 
Mary  W.  McGahey. 
C.  B.  Wilson. 
A  C.  Gough. 
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XXrV. — ^Vocational  EDUCATioif— Continued. 

S.  DIBBCTOR8  OF  TEJLCHBR/FRAnriNO  OOnRft^^-Omtinued . 
( a)  Manual  Art»  and  Ttadn  and  Indu$iane$ — Continued. 


Location. 


InstltatlQn. 


Director. 


ILUNOIS. 

CarboQdalc..^.... 

Charleston 

ChicaifO 

Po 

Do 

Po 

Po 

Po 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Macomb 

Moosehcart , 

Normal 

Peoria .., 

Do 


INDUNA. 


Blooming  ton.. 
Indianapolis.. 


1 /a Fayette  ... 

Miincie 

Terre  1 1  auto  . 


Ccdur  Fills. 
Pes  Moines . 
Iowa  City  . . , 


Bhenawlorfi, 


Emporia... 

Hays 

I/awrence. . 
Mt.nhftttiin . 
PitLHlmr^- . 


Berca 

Do.... 
Frankfort. 


Li'viuKton 

Lincoln  Ridirc. 


Corham. 
Orono..., 


MABYLAND. 

College  Park 


MASSACnUSErTS. 


Boston 

Po 

Cambridge. 
Fitch  burg.. 


»nciiif;AK. 

Kftlam.»zoo 

Mount  Pleasant.. 


MIJfNIoOTA, 


Mankato 

Minneapolis^.. 

Moorhead 

Bt.(^loud.... 

Bt.  Faul 

t>o 

Bl.  I'cter 

Winona 


Southern  niinois  State  Nomua  U^venity 

State  Normal  School 

Lewis  Institute,  Madison  and  Robey  Streets 

do 

University  of  Chicago 

Chicaf^o  Normal  Couece 

Francis  W.  Parker  Sehool 

Chicago  Technical 
James  MiUikin  Uni^ 
State  Normal  School. 

do 

tf ooseheart  Veeational  and  Indostrbl  Institate. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 

Bradley  Polytedmic  Institute 


.do.. 


Indiana  State  University 

Indiana  StaU  University,  1116  Merebcuits  Bank 
Building. 

Puidue  University 

State  Normal  School  (branch) 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 


State  Teachers  College 

Des  Moines  College 

State  University  of  Iowa  (Department  of  Manual 

Arts). 
Western  Normal  College 


State  Normal  Colloge 

Port  TIavs  Kansas  Normal  S<^ooI 

University  ol  Kansas 

Kansas  State  A^icnltnral  College 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School. 


Berea  College., 
.do., 


Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (col- 
ored). 

University  of  Kentucky 

Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky  (colored) 


State  Normal  School 

State  Agricultural  College. 


State  College  of  Apiculture. 


Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 

Franklin  Union 

Harvard  University , 

State  Normal  School 


StaU  Normal  School. 
....do 


iStete  Normal  School 

Unfvcr^itv  of  Minnesota.. 

Stite  Morinal  Schwl 

do. 


Macale-^tcr  I 'oUefie 

T^ni versify  of  Minne'^ota  (College  of  Agriculture) 

Gui  Ui \ Uii  Adolnhus  College 

Stuto  Normal  School 


lAJoto  C.  Petemen. 
L.  F.  Ashlev. 
C.  E.  Hoyt.* 
O.  A.  Ross. 
Emory  T.  Pflbey. 
Oscar  L.  MeMiirry. 
Leonard  W.  WaUstxan. 
Charles  W.  Morey. 
L.  M.  Cole. 
Clyan  H.  Hail. 
£.  Wayne  Weted. 
J.  A.  RoBdtteBier. 
A.  C  Newell. 
Charles  A.  Bennett. 
Albert  F.  Sicpert. 


Edwin  A.  Lee. 
GcorseF.  Boztaa. 


O.  L.  Roberts. 
O.  E.  Sink. 
M.  L.  LaufoMh. 


C.  n.  Bailey. 
Thomas  McMlIIn. 
R.  E.  Wlksjx. 

F.  G.  Baker. 


II.  H.  Braoobir. 

A.  O.  Scbaad. 
W.  W.  CarlBOO. 
A.  H.  Whitesett 


A.  E.  Qladdfnf. 
A.  N.  May. 
O.  F.  Russell. 

Frank  L.  McVoy. 

A.  Eugene  ThompecB. 


Paul  n.  Smil«y. 
HeitNirtS.IIiU. 


L.  A.  Emeian. 


J.  P.  Hopkins. 
W.  B.  RnsseU. 
H.  W.  Holmes. 
W.  B.  Anthony. 


M.  J.  Sherwood. 
O.  W.  Troutman. 


C.  W.  Coon. 
O.  A.  McOarvey. 
J.  W.  Eck. 
L.  A.  Williams. 
IT.  S.  Alexander. 
Geo.  M.  Brace. 
Harry  Hedberg. 
J.  U.  Sandt. 
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XXrV. — ^YocATiaNAL  Education— Continued. 

1L  DIRJBCTOBS  OF  TBAGHSB-TmAINIMO  COUBSBB-CdotiniMd. 
(o)  Manual  Arts  and  Trada  and  ^i^ujlHtff— Continued. 


LocatkxL 


Starkville. 
Do.... 


Columbia. ..  ..^.^^ 

Do 

Do...... ••••■••. 


MOMTAKA. 


BoMman... 
Do.... 


NEBBA 

Ldncoln 

KEYASA. 


Reno.. 

NSW  HAMY8HISI. 


Durham..., 

Keeoe , 

Plymouth.., 


mrw  nMMKT, 


New  Brunswick.., 
Trento». , 


NSW  MXXIOO. 


Albuquerqt 
East  Las  V< 
Silver  City 


NEW  TOBK. 


Albany 

Alfred 

BrooUyn 

Buffalo 

New  York  City. 

Do 

Do 

Oswego 

Rochester • 

Do 

Byncuse 


iroBra  CAioLorA. 

Greensboro. 

Raleigh 

Do 

WsstRaMgh 


ROBTH  DAKOTA. 


EUendale 

Fargo 

Grand  Forks., 

Mayville 

Mlnot 

Valley  City... 


OHIO. 

Athens 

Bowling  Green.. 

Oncinnatj 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Davton ,. 

Delaware....*** 

Kent *• 

Oxford 

Toledo 


Director. 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
do .....—.......•-....... 


Vmtvtnltj  of  MissoorL.. 
....do..... 

.....do... 


Stole  College  of  Agriculture. 
de... 


Unfyarslty  iTKebraska .^. 

Unirerslty  of  Nevada 


8tote  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts . 

State  Normal  School 

....do 


State  Agricultural  CoUegs ^ 

State  Normal  School 


Public  Hi^  School 

State  Normal  University.. 
Slate  Nlnrmal  School 


State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University 

Pratt  Institute 

State  Normal  School 

Teachers  College  (Columbia  University) 

New  York  Unfverslty 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

State  Normarschool 

Extension  Class  ( Buffalo  State  Normal  School). . 

Mechanics  Institute 

Symcuse  University 


State  Normal  College 

Shaw  University  (colored) 

St.  Augustines  School 

State  <^llege  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering . 


State  Normal  School 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Stsfte  Normal  School 

do 


.do. 


Ohio  University 

State  Normal  Colloge 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Cleveland  School  of  Education. 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  John  Normal  School 

Ohio  Wesleyan  T^nlverslty 

State  Normal  College 

Miami  University 

Toledo  University 


J.  V.  Bowen. 
M.  D.  Broadfoot. 


H.  Coursai2lt. 
L.  8.  Griffith. 
William  E.  Roberts. 


J.  M.  HamUton. 
R.  T.  ChaUender. 


C.  A.  Fulmar. 
Walter  E.  Clark,  pres. 


R.  E.  Chandler. 
C.  H.  C.  Dudley 
C.  A.  King. 


C.  H.  ElUott 
C.  A.  Burt 


John  Milne. 
C.  D.  Williams 


W.  U.  Douglas, 
C.  F.  Binns. 
S.  S.  Edmands. 
Oakley  B.  Fumey. 
Arthur  D.  Dean. 
C.  J.  Pickett. 
M.  C.  W.  Reld. 
Joseph  C.  Park. 
Oakley  B.  Fiirney. 
James  F.  Barker. 
J.  R.  Sweet. 


Miss  Stephens  Corrlck. 
G.  A.  Edwards. 
J.  W.  Uohnes. 
T.  E.  Browne. 


L.  B.  Fields. 

E.  8.  Keene. 

V.  E.  Sayre. 

H.  F.  Butterfield. 

Uarland  W.  Conine. 

Frank  U.  Selden. 


G.  £.  MoLaughlhi. 
L.  L.  Winslow. 
D.  J.  MacDonald. 
A.  P.  Fletcher. 
Eldon  L.  Usry. 
George  Deck. 
W.  «.  Homiel!. 
Clinton  S.  Van  Deusea 
Fred  C.  Whitcomb. 
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XXIV.— Vocational  Education — Continued. 

2.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  COURSEa-Contlnued. 
(a)  Manual  Arts  and  Trades  and  Industries — Continued. 


Location. 


OREGON. 

Corvallis 

Oregon  Agricultural  College  

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bloomsburg 

State  N4»rnri4|  School   ^ .........  ^ 

EUinboro 

do 

Indiana 

do 

Lo  wisburg 

Buoknell  University 

Monsneld 

StAtA  Nnrmftl  School          ,,    ax............. 

rhiladelphia 

Philadelphia  Trades  School 

Do 

Temple  University 

Do 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet 

Corporation. 
University  of  Philadelphia 

Do 

rittsbureh 

Carnegie  institute  of  Technology 

Do. .::::;;;::.;.:: 

University  of  Pittsbureh ."'.-'. 

St4ite  College 

Pennsvlvania  State  Coll^ 

Williamson  Trade  School" V. 

PORTO  RICO. 

Rio  Piedras 

Normal  College 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CIera>5on  College 

Clem<;on  College 

Columbia 

University  ol  riouth  Carolina 

Oiangoburg 

Colored  Normal.  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and 

Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina. 
do 

Do 

Do 

Clafflin  University  (colored) 

TENNESSEE, 

Johnson  City 

E  ast  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

Kuo.willo 

Knoxvllle  College  (colored) 

Do 

University  of  Tennessee 

Memphis 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

Murfreesboro 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

NashvUle 

State    Agricultural    and    Industrial    Normal 
School  for  Negroes, 
.do 

Do 

Do 

G  eorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

University  of  Texas 

Can  von  Citv 

State  Normal  Collc^re 

College  Station 

Apriculttiral  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.... 
East  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Commerce 

Denton 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Do 

North  Texas  State  Normal  School 

Himts\  ille. . 

Sam  Ilouston  Normal  Institute 

Prairie  Viewl.i.^,*!*]" 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  (colored). . . 
do 

Do ;. 

Pan  ^^an*"s.... 

State  Normal  School 

UTAH. 

I^can... 

State  .Vcrinilt'.ual  College 

Salt  Lake  City . .  . 

University  of  I'tah 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 

(colored). 
do 

VIRGUOA. 

Uampton 

Do 

HViiliamsburg...  . 

College  of  Willium  and  Mary 

WASHINGTON. 

BclHn'^hara 

State  Normal  School , ";,.. 

Clicacv ,, 

do 

Fllensburg 

....do 

Bcattio.. 

V  ni'.'cn:! I  v  of  "Washington 

Do 

Public  School  Department 

E.  D.  Rejsler. 


C.  A.  Chrlsman. 
0.  B.  Frost. 

E.  M.  Jackson. 

F.  E.  Burpee. 
L.  8.  Green. 
William  C.  Ashe. 
C.  E.  Karlran. 
Egbert  £.  MacNaiy. 

Wflliara  C.  Asha. 
C.  B.  Connelley. 
A.  8.  Hurrall. 
A.  C.  Davis. 
James  A.  Pratt. 


C.  S.  Doggott. 
T.  A.  M.  Cook. 
M.  F.  Whittaker. 

R.  8  Wilkinson. 
W.  .W.  Wilkinj. 


W.  C.  Wilson. 
O.  W.  Hurd. 

C.  H.  Wilson. 
Clark  Woodward. 
A.  M.  Mooks. 

P.  D.  Wilson. 
Robert  W.  Sel\  idge. 


R.  A.  TerrUl. 
Martin  L.  Hays. 
H.  H.  Cozen. 

Hu«)  J.  P.  Vlti. 
Arthur  B.  Mays. 
T.  H.  Brittain. 
W.  P.  TerrelL 
P.  Fuller. 


F.  8.  Harris. 
J.  H.  Tipton. 


H.  J.  DeYarmett. 


John  H.  Jinicp. 
R.  M.  Crawford. 


A.  Gebaroff. 
F.  E.  Barr. 
H.  J.  Whitney. 
Georse  H.  Jensen. 
R.  W.  Moore. 
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XXrV. — ^Vocational  Education — Continued. 

3.  BIRECTOBS  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  COURSES-ConUnued. 
(a)  Mcmual  Arts  and  Trades  and  Industries — Continued. 


Locatkm. 

Institatloo. 

Director. 

WEST  TIBOINIA. 

West  Vlrginl*  University 

B.  T.  Leland 

WfflCOKSIN. 

Vftdison 

Universltv  of 'Wisconsin 

Thomas  Diamond. 

MfiDomonie •..•... 

Stout  Institute 

Robert  H.  Rodj^ers. 

Oahkooh 

State  Normal  School 

Hans  W.  Schmidt. 

WTOMIKO. 

Lftramie......... 

University  o' Wyoming , 

James  R.  Coxen. 

(6)  Agricultural  Education. 

This  Wibl^  contains  the  names  of  persons  reported  as  in  charge  of  courses  for  the  preparation  of  special 
teachers  or  directors  or  supervisors  of  afi^cultural  education. 


Location. 


Institution. 


Director. 


Aabnra,  Ala 

Tuskegee,  Ala 

Tucson,  Aril 

Fayette\111e,  Ark..,, 

Pine  Bluff.  Ark 

Berkeley.  Cal 

Fresno,  cal 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.... 
Hcsperusi  Colo 

Btorrs,  Conn 

Newark.  Del 

OainesTille,  Fla 

Athens,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idaho....... 

Urbana,m 

Laldyctte,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 

Manhattan,  Kans.... 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La..... 

Orono,  Me 

Colkge  Park,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Rest  Laving,  Mich.. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

AgrkuHural  College.Miss 

HconLMlss 

Colombia,  Mo 

Bcieman.  Mont 

liDootn.  Nebr 

Reno,  Nev 

Dnrham,  N.  H 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.. 
8tateCoUege,N.  Max.. 

Ithaca.  nTy 

NewYork,  N.  Y , 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

West  Raleigh,  N.C.... 

F«go,N.Dat , 

Cohjmbus,  Ohio. 

StiUwater,  Okla. 

Cor  vnUis,  Greg. •• 

Slate  CoOege,  Pa 

Kingston,  K.  I 

Clemson  CoI)«ce,  8.  C. . 

Brookings,  8.  Dak 

KooxTlin,  Tenn 

OoUego  Station,  Tex.... 

Logan,  Utah 

Burlington,  Vt. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (col- 
University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas 

Branch  Normal  Colleee  (colored) 

University  of  (California 

State  Normal  School 

State  Agricultural  College 

Fort  Lewis  School  of  Agriculture,  Mechanic  and 
Household  Arts. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Delaware  CoUeee 

University  of  Flonda 

State  (College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Idaho 

XTniversity  of  Illinois 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State  CoUege 

State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Kentuck y 

State  University  and  Agncultuial  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

University  of  Maine 

Maryland  Agricultural  Collecc 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Minnesota....^. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  ana  Mechanical  College, 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege  (colored) . . . 

University  of  Missouri 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mochamc  Arts. . 

University  ol  Nebraska 

Umversity  of  Nevada 

State  (College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. . 

Rutgers  Scientific  School 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.. 

Cornell  Univeraity .., 

Teadiers'  (College,  Columbia  University 

Syracuse  University 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering.... 

State  Agricultural  College 

Ohio  SUte  University 

State  Aolcultural  and  Medianical  College... ••• 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Pennsylvania  State  (College 

Rhode  Island  State  Colleee 

(Clemson  Agricultural  CoUege 

State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

University  of  Tennessee 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.. . 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 

University  of  Vermont 


W.  C.  Blasingame. 
George  R.  Bridgefcrth. 


E.  B.  Mathews. 

N.  A.  Murray. 

S.  H.  Dadisman  (acting). 

S.  W.  Cunmngham. 

C.  G.  Sargent. 

G.  F.  Snyder. 

T.  H.  Eaton. 
H.  T.  Ruhl. 

J.  T.  Wheeler. 
C.  B.  Wilson. 
A.  W.  Nolan. 
S.  S.  (Cromer. 
G.  M.  Wilson. 
E.  L.  Holton. 

E.  J.  Mathio. 

Herbert  S.  HiU. 
H.  F.  Cottermaa. 
W.  H.  Hart. 
W.  H.  French. 
Ashley  V.  Storm. 

F.  B.  Meadows. 
P.  S.  Bowles. 

R.  H.  Emerson. 
M.  J.  Abbey. 
H.  £.  Bradford. 

R.  E.  (Chandler. 
H.  O.  Sampson. 
J.  M.  McArthur. 
George  A.  Works. 

O.  A.  Bricker. 
Leon  £.  Cook. 

W.  F.  Stewart. 
George  Wilson. 
H.  P.  Barrows. 
T.  L  Mairs. 

Verd  Peterson. 

E.  D.  Stivers. 
H.  A.  Morgan. 
M.  L.  Hayes. 

F.  B.  Jenki. 
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XXIV.— Vocational  EDUCATioR^-^ontknied. 

J.  DIRECTORS  or  TEACHER-TBAININO  COURBES-Contfaiied. 
(6)  Agricultural  Education-^-ConUmxed. 


lH)oatioiL 


InstitatioxL 


Director. 


Blacksbarg,  Va... 
H&mpton,  Vs.... 


Pullman,  Wash 

Monrantown,  W.  ▼»., 

Madison,  Wis 

Laramie,  Wya 


Virginia  Agricultural  and  Meckanical  ColIegB 

•nd  PolytMluUc  lostllnte. 
Hampton  Nonnal  and  Agricultural  Institute 

(cofored). 

State  CoUoee  of  Washington. ^... 

WestVii^daUoiirani^r 

UniTeraity  of  Wiseonsio...... 

TXniTertity  of  Wyoming 


T.  IXEastm. 

C.  K.  Graham. 

H.  M.  Skidmora. 
a  H.  WlnUer. 
J.  A. 


(o)  Home  economics. 

This  table  contains  the  names  of  persons  reported  by  the  institutions  designated  as  in  charge  of  courses 
for  the  preparation  of  special  teachers  of  home  econo 


8TATB   NOBMAIr  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


Institution. 


Director. 


ALABAMA. 

Florence 

ARIZONA. 


Flagstafl.. 
Tempo... 


ARKANSAS. 

Conway 

CAUFORNU. 


Chlco 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles.... 

Ban  Di^o 

Ban  Francisco.. 

Ban  Joee 

Santa  Barbara.. 


COLOEAOO. 

Gunnison. ....... .. 

OEORGIA. 


Athens 

HiUedgevUle. 
Valdosta 


State  Normal  Sphool. 


Northern  Arirotm  Normal  School.. 
Tempo  Normal  School  of  Arizona.. 


State  Normal  School. 


..do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


State  Normal  School  of  Mannal  Arts  and  Home 
Economics. 


State  Nonnsl  School. . 


.do.. 


Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
Georgia  State  Normal  CoUege 


HAWAO. 

Honolulu 

IDAHO. 

Lewiston 

OXINOIS. 


Carbondale.. 
De  Kalb.... 

Macomb 

Kwinal 


Territorial  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  Sdbol. 


Southern  IBteois  NormaJ  Uniteislty. . . 
Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School.. 
Western  DMnois  State- Normal  School... 
UHnois  State- Normal  Unhrersity 


INDIANA. 

Terre  Haute....... 


Corinne  Neely. 


Elfrabeth  Rysn. 
Whine  B.  DelteO. 


Tesiie  Bouma. 


Sadie  E.  Starlr. 

Mrs.  Blanche  W.  T^t^ 

LetltiaWeer. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  CokiwilL 

Alice  SpelhTiaii. 

Helen  Mlgnon. 

Neil  A.  IfiUer. 


FEttk  B.  Kiddoo. 


Edna  M.  Randad. 
Eda  Lord  Murphy. 
Julia  Rohertmi. 


Mtf .  Jane  OtremlM. 
RuthFaubte. 


Grace  JonsK 
InecBoytw. 
Eva  Corby; 
Cora  I  Dartk 


State  Normal  School. 


iTBRhyanu 
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Location. 

T^HfwHqn^ 

Director. 

Emporia...  ••••••••••••. 

do 

Eliiabeth  Beye. 
Elisabeth  J.  Agnew. 
Alba  Bales. 

Havs       

Fort  Havff.  ICan..  Normal  £kshool 

Pittsburg,.— «.^ 

KXIVTUCKT. 

Blata  MaaiiAl  TisiniDg  Normal  Sdiooi 

Bowling  Orwn....*^.^ 
Bichinond  ^  ...•••..••• 

lya  Scott 

Anna  Ii4w  DaTtfh 

LOUiaiAKA. 

IfargMvtW.Weoka 
Bernardino  Coone/. 

"V 

F»milpgt<m.- 

do... •••••••••••.••••••••••••..••••.. ••••.... 

MABa&CHUaK'llS. 

PramfnghaiD. .......  ^  >.  -r 

Btata Norma] SdMwI..........,.^.,,    ^. 

Tiflnta  A   NlrthAlaaa. 

MKaaoAir. 

Kalamasoo.. .  ••••••M . « . 

WwtemStata  Normal  School 

Mary  Moora. 
Dalla  MfsTaMiHB 

llarquetta..«««*.*«««**.  - 

Northam  State  Normal  School 

YpauantL 

fH#t4KonD«JScfanoi..  ,         ..,..., 

Mm  Martha  H.  FnmA. 

MINMKSOTA. 

Dalutb 

do 

FIdtatiga  AikMi 

HoorhMkd .».«... 

....do        

Martha  L.Mtteatt. 
M.  L.  biddings. 
Harriet  Folger . 

8t.  Cloud. 

....do 

....do 

uissasBarL 

Hattittborg 

MJasteippl  Normal  College 

Alice  C  Tolbert. 

MUSQOM. 

Cape  Oirardeaa 

Atate  Normal  School , .      .    ,. 

Klrksville 

do 

i^AOQ  NaTlor 

Harysvilla 

do !.'..*!" 

Iiettie^t.  Anthony. 

Springfleld 

do 

Warrenabufg. 

do. !....".*;" 

Nina  Btreeter. 

MOKTAMA. 

Dillon 

do 

Eureka  NitdkowakL 

NSB&ASKA. 

Kfianioy.  ••••.«•••••.. . . 

do 

.  .  do. 

Ethel    I>elzell. 
Mikrian  W   Wallers 

Peru..." »•.• 

:....do. 

Mame  A   Mullen 

Wayna. 

do 

Agnee  Finnigan. 

NEW  HAMWHIRE. 

Plymoutli. 

do 

Mabelle    Hotiehton. 

Trenton ^. 

do ^ /. 

BemieeC.Reaney. 

Knr  MKTIOO. 

East  Las  Veeas 

Ne«*  Mexico  Nor rnal  rni%  erf Ity •••••••••• 

Bess  Chap  pell. 
Myrtle  l>.  I)ean. 

BllverCity 

New  Mexico  Normal  Sci.ool 

NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo.  ••••••••••••  • 

State  Normal  School 

Helen  Coombs. 
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XXIV.— Vocational  Education— Continued. 

J.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  COURSES-Continiied. 

(c)  Home  economics — Continued. 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 

InsUtuUon. 

Director. 

NORTH  CAEOUNA. 

State  Normal  and  Indust  rial  College 

Minnie  L.  Jamison. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Ehendale 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Tilda  R.  Natwick. 

VallcvCitv  ---.-- 

State  Normal  School.... 

Fannie  Sly. 

OHIO. 

Athens               ....•••.. 

State  Normal  CoUeee ..••••...•••.•. 

MaryTomdi. 
Mary  T.  Chapln. 

nnwlinir  Oreen ....... 

do 

Kent            ..••.. 

..do 

Oxford 

Teachers' CoUege  Miami  University 

Martha  J.  Hanna. 

OKLAHOMA. 

j^lva            

Northwestern  State  Normal  School 

Sarah  Crumley. 

Southeastern  State  Normal  School 

Hallie  McKlniey. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clarion .....••••••. 

State  Normal  School 

Sara  E.  Nolin. 

Indiana     .     ............ 

do              

Belle  N.  Rogers. 

T..aelc  TTavfln.     .......... 

Central  State  NOTmal  School.................... 

Grace  E.  Rich. 

Mansheld 

State  Normal  School 

Olive  Stryker. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

RockHlU 

Wlnthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

EdnaCoith. 

SOUTK  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Ida  L.  Brooks. 

TENNE88XB. 

Johiison  City 

East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

Ada  Loa  Homsbya 
Helen  Buguo. 
Maude  Farlln. 

Memnhis 

West  Tennessee  State  NcMinal  School 

Murfreesboro 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Nor  School 

TEXAS. 

Canyon  ..•...•......•••. 

West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Christine  N.Soath. 

Denton 

North  Texas  State  Normal  CoUege 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute 

Jessie  Rambo. 

Huntsvllle 

Jessie  Harris. 

San  Marcos ••••• 

Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Smith. 

VIRGINU. 

East  Radford 

State  Normal  School  for  Women. 

M.  Ledge  Moffett. 
Lulu  V.  Walker. 

Farmville ,,, 

...do 

Fredericksburg., , 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Women. 
do 

Epsie  Campbell. 
S.  Frances  Bala. 

Harrisonburg 

WASIilNQTON. 

Bellin^ham 

State  Normal  School 

Sarah  S.  Ormsby. 
Dorothy  McFarfane. 

EiJensb  rg 

do 

WISCONSIN. 

Menomonie 

Stout  Institute 

Daisy  Kugel. 
Bessie  M.  Allen. 

Stevens  Point 

State  Normal  School 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

a.    DIRECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUGHT. 

It  is  Intended  to  include  in  this  list  those  schools,  public  and  private,  which  offer  one  or  more  day  course! 
-wblch  prepM«  students,  male  or  female,  for  the  mechanical  trades  and  industries,  by  teaching  the  technle 
of  tbe  oooupation  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  expectation  that  the  training  given  in  such  course  shall 
•erve  to  shorten  the  usual  period  of  learning  or  apprenticeship  in  the  occunation. 

This  expectation  should  be  justified  by  the  provision  of  conditions  wnioh  look  definitely  toward  this 
eind,  and  should  include  at  least  the  following:  (a)  The  students  should  spend  not  less  than  10  hours  (M 
xnixiuteseach)  per  week  in  the  practical  shopwork  or  other  technical  processes  of  the  occupation;  and  (b)  the 
instructor  should  have  had  practical  experience  as  a  wage  earner  in  the  occupation  for  which  he  is  ^ving 
in3f  ruction. 


Location. 


Institution. 


Director. 


Birmingham. 
Toskegee.... 


Do.. 


ARIZONA. 


Khoenix.. 
Tempo... 
^In^ow. 


Fayette  vllle.. 

Searcy 

Spieler  villo... 


C4uroBinA. 


Akuneda. 

Fresno 

Ix)6  Angeles.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Baa  Frandsoo.. 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Stockton , 


Denver.... 
Hesperus.., 


CONKBCnCUT. 


Dan£    , 
Mew  Britain. 


NewHavn 

Putnam 

South  Manchester. 

Torrington 

Waterburj- 


QEOKQU. 


Brunswick ••« 

Columbus. 

Forsyth....  ...••••, 

FortVaUey 

Industrial  College.. 
Savannah 


IDABO. 


?o4sp 
ocatello.. 


nxxMOia. 


GUcago. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Central  Hidi  School 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (col- 
ored), men. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (col- 
ored), women. 


PubUc  High  School 

Phoenix  Union  High  School 

Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arizona . 
Public  High  School 


University  of  Arkansas.. 

Gallowav  College 

New  SuDlaco  Seminary. 


PubUc  High  School .^ 

Fresno  High  School  and  Junior  College. . . 

HoUywood  Hikh  School 

Polytechnic  Hkh  School 

JeffersoivHigh  Sdiool 

Lincoha  Hid^  School 

Manual  Arts  HUh  School 

Boyle  Heights  Intermediate  School  .... 
Fourteenth  Street  Intermediate  School . . 
The  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts. 


Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts 
Lox  Schoofof  Industrial  Training 


Heaid's  Engineering  School 
PubUc  High  School 


(girls). 


Sdiool  of  Trades 

Fort  Lewis  School  of  Agriculture,  Mechanic  and 
Household  Arts. 


Sute  Trade  Education  Shop 

SUte  Trade  School 

Vocational   High   School,   Trade   Instruction 
Department. 

Boardman  Apprentice  Shops 

State  Trade  education  Shop 

do 

Sute  Trade  School 

Vocational  High  School., 


Selden  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  . 

Industrial  High  School 

Normaland  Industrial  School 

PubUc  High  and  Industrial  School 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College 

PubUc  High  School 


PubUc  High  School . 
do....7r. 


85371—18 


Lane  Technical  High  School ., 

Harrison  Technical  High  School 

Crane  Technical  High  School 

Flower  Technical  High  School 

School  (or  Apprentices,  Lakeside  Press. 

-11 


J.  O.  Steendahl. 
Robert  R.  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Booker  T.  WashingtM, 


H.  E.  Hendrix. 
Isadore  Colodny. 
A.  B.  ClarkT^ 


J.  C.  FutraU. 
J.  M.  WUUams. 
Ignatius  Ck>nrad« 


J.  E.  Carpenter. 
W.  O.  Smith. 
W.  H.  Snyder. 
W.  A.  Dunn. 
Theo.  Fulton. 
Ethel  Percy  Andrm. 

A.  E.  WUson, 

B.  W.  Reed 
Frank  A.  Bouelle. 
Oeorge  A.  MerrUl 

Theresa  M.  Otto. 
W.  L.  Butler. 
F.  R.  Love. 


W.  C.  Borst. 
a.  F.  Snyder. 


Herbert  J.  Hanson. 
George  W.  Buck. 
Everett  D.  Packard. 

Frank  R.  Lawrence  (acting). 
A.  S.  Boynton. 
James  C.  Tucker. 

Harrison  S.  Allen. 


H.  A.  Bleach. 
Jas.  W.  Bapby. 
Wm.  M.  Hubbard. 
H.  A.  Hunt. 
L.B.Thompson. 
J.  McCreary. 


Oliver  O.  Young. 
CyrU  J.  Gardner. 


WUliam  J.  Bogan. 
Frank  L.  Morse. 
WiUiam  J.  Bartholf. 
Dora  "Wells. 
£.  £.  Sheldon. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Educaxion — Oontinued. 

3.  DIRBOTOB8  OF  60HOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  A&5  TAUafiT-^Coalinaed. 


Locatkm. 


^  InstitatloB. 


Dinetor. 


ILLINOIS— <Jontimied. 


Petatur.... 

FWn 

Calcsburg., 
MoJine...*. 
Peoila 

Do 

Rockford..: 

Bo 


Public  High  Sefaool.. 
'  do. 
do. 


INDIANA. 


Evansville 

Bo 

Port  Wayne 

Bo 

Indianapolis 

Richmond ., 

South  Bend.-—- 
Terrellaute 

Bo 


IOWA. 


Bos  Moines. 
Sioux  City.. 


KANSAS. 

Pittsburg 

KBNTUCKT. 

Louisville , 


LOUISIANA. 


New  Orleans...*. 

Bo....^...., 

Ruston 


Auburn... 
Portland., 
Rumford.. 


MABTLAND. 


Hagerstown. . 

Bo 

Bo 


MASSACBUSBTTS. 


Boston. 
Bo., 
Bo.. 


Beverly 

Boston 

Bo 

Cambridge...., 

Fall  River 

Holyoke 

Lowell 

New  Bedford.. 

Newton 

Nortbamptfln. 


Qulncy 

SoinerviUe... 
Sprlngaold.... 
WestftBld...., 
Worcesttc., 
Bo... 


Moline  Manual  Arts  ScbooL > 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute.... 
Manual  Training  High  Bohocd .... 

Public  High  School 

Rockford  School  of  Engineerhig. 


Oeotral  High  School 

Public  Uigh  School 

Fort  Wa\-ne  Vocatimial  School 

Vocational  High  School 

Arsenal  Technical  Schools 

PiibUcHigh  School 

Vocational  School..., 

Vocational  School  for  Men  and  Boys. 
Ghrls'  Vocational  School.  .^ 


Public  High  School. 
do , 


State  Hanual  Trainln|  Normal  OoUeee . 
Vocational  SchooL.*....... ^ 


Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  School 

Francis  T.  Nicholls  Industrial  School  for  Oirla.. 
Looisiana  Industrial  Institute. 


Shoe  and  Leather  Night  School. 

Public  High  School 

Stephens  High  SchooL 


Trades  School  for  Boys 

Industrial  School  for  Boys  (colored). 
Industrial  School  lor  Girls  (colored) . 


Franklin  Union w 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School. 
Wentworth  Institute , 


Day  industrial  »chooU. 


Industrial  School  for  Boys .m........ 

Trade  School  for  Boys ...,., 

Trade  School  for  O  iris 

Girls' Trade  School , 

Blman  T^ustrial  School  (boys) , 

Vocational  School  (bovs) 

....do : 

Industrial  School  (boys) 

Vocational  School  (boys) 

Smith's  Agncultural  School  and  Northamptoin 
School  of  Industrios. 

Industrial  School  (boys) 

Vocational  School  for  Boys 

do 


Trade  School  (boys).. 

do 

Girls'  Trade  School... 


G.  C.  Kershner. 
W.  L.  Goble. 
G.  H.  Bridge. 
Henry  P.  Corbin. 
Charles  A .  Bennett. 
W.  W.  Brown. 
Thomas  Bjorge. 
H.  A.  Ta  ch^. 


Jolm  H.  Peters. 

Bo. 
Walter  E.  Gorddu 

Bo. 
M.  H.  Stuart. 
PhlUp  C.  Molter. 
H.  M.  Applemaik 
Herbert  Briggs. 

Bo. 


R.  C.  WoohnBn. 
8.  H.  Wood. 


A.  H.  Whitesitl. 


Ethel  U.  LoTflU. 


J.W.Curtis. 
Miss  Rita  Johnaga. 
J.  E.  Keeny. 


H.  H.  Randall. 
Stephen  E.Pstdik. 
Oarold  G.  Noyes. 


H.M.Lippy. 
Benjamin  Smith. 
Hattie  Newman. 


Walter  B.  RusseU. 
George  C.  Gxeeoer. 
Arthur  L.  WUUsUa. 


Bdgar  A.  Winters. 
Wflllam  C.  CrawtinL 
Florence  E.  Iveadbetttf. 
Maude  A.  Beehan. 
Hector  L.  Belisie. 
Russell  B.  Leonard. 
Thomas  F.  Fisher. 
Arthur  8.  Allen. 
Michael  W.  Murray. 
Herbert  N.  Lo 


J.  Gould  Spofford. 
Harry  L.  JoiiaB. 
George  A.  Burrldgo 
Barton  A.  Prince. 
Albert  J.  Taracnon. 
Helen  R.Btldrsth. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Eduoation — Continued. 

3.  DIRECTORS  OF  3GH0QLS  IN  WHICH  TBAJDBS  ARE  TAUaHT--CoaUmied. 


Locatkm. 


laCHlOAN. 


Cadillac 

Calumet 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids.. 
Iron  Mountain . 

Muskegon 

Saginaw  E.S.. 
Saginaw  W.  S.. 


MINNESOTA. 


Eveleth 

Minneapolis 

r>o.V.. 

Do 


UISSOUU. 


Kan<iasCity.. 

I>o 

Do 

St.  Joseph.... 
fit.  Louis 

Do 


Glendlve.... 
Great  Falls.. 
Kaiispell.... 


Fremont. 
Omaha... 


Stewart. 


NEW  HAHPSHIKB. 


Clan^mont.. 
Concord.... 

Exeter 

Milford 

Nashua 


NEW  JEIUBY. 


Atlantic  City.. 

Bayonne 

Bloomncld.... 
Bordentown.. 


Cape  May  C.  H.. 

Franklin 

Hobokcn 

Jersey  City 


Do., 


Do... 
Do... 


Vo. 


Instltation.  - 


Public  High  School «... 

PuWlc  Vocational  SchooL 

Cass  Technical  Hirfi  School 

Junior  High  School 

PubUe  High  School 

Hackley  Manual  Training  SohooL.. 
East  Side  Manual  Training  School . 
Arthur  Hill  Trade  School 


Junior  and  Senior  Hi^  Schools. 

Central  High  School , 

Girls'  Vocational  High  School. ... 
The  Dunwoo4y  Insti  tat«. 


JjoOtptp  School  of  Mechanical  Trades 

Uncohi  High  School 

Jane  Hayes  Gates  Institute; , 

Boys'  Vocational  School 

Central  High  School 

Darid    Raoken,    Jr.,    School    of    Mechanical 
Trades. 


Dawson  County  High  School... 

Public  High  School 

Flathead  Coimty  High  Schaol.. 


Public  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce . 


Stewart  Institute  (Government  Indian  School). 


Stevens  High  School. 
Public  High  School., 
do 


.do.. 


Quincy  Street  School.. 


Newark. 
Do... 


Do 

Do 

Do 

New  Brunswick . 
Minotola 


Orange.. 


Do. 


Do 

Forth  Amboy. 


Stake  Aided  Departments 

Bayonne  VocatJMial  School 

Essex  County  Vocational  Sehool  for  Qlris 

New  Jersey  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Youth. 

Cape  May  County  Vocdtlonal  School 

Franklin  Vocational  School 

Hoboken  Industrial  School 

Vocational  Department,  Public  Elementary 
Schools. 

Vocational  Department,  School  No.  24,  Virginia 
Avenue. 

Vocational  Department,  School  No.  25,  Za- 
briskie^treet. 

Vocational  Department,  School  No.  32,  Coles 
Street. 

William  L.  Dickinson  High  School,  Technical 
and  Tndiis^r^'»*i  Department. 

Boys'  V'^ocational  School 

Central  Commercial  and  Manual  Training  High 
School. 

Newark  Technical  School 

Girls' Vocational  School 

Fawoett  School  of  Industrial  Arts 

Middlesex  County  VooatJonal  Schools 

Atlantic  County  Vocational  School  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Central  Grammar  School  (Boys'  Vocational  De- 
partment.) 

Central  Grammar  Sehool  (Girls'  Vocational  De- 
partment.) 

Central  Voeattoaal  S^ool 

Middlesex  County  Vocational  School  No.  1 , 


Diroolor. 


Harlan  A.  Colbum. 
Harold  Diemer. 
E.  G.  Allen. 
C.  F.  Switzer. 
Guv  Hoa  lley. 
J.  D.  Bioknell. 
Howard  HoUenbach. 
Chas.  A.  Hach. 


Harry  Lyons. 
C.  A.  Zuppann. 
Elizabeth  M.  Fish. 
H.  W.  Kavel. 


M.  G.  Burton. 
W.T.White.      ' 
Helen  Glcason. 
Ralph  W.  Polk. 
Chester  B.  Curtis, 
Lewis  Gustalsoa. 


R.  L.  Hunt. 
W.  8.  Tucker. 
F.  O.  RandaU. 


L.  C.  Wicks. 

D wight  E.  Portar, 


Thomas  M.  English, 


W.  A.  Pierce. 
Raymond  P.  Gi. 
Italph  H.  BisseU. 
Roy  Khnball. 
Ernest  W.  Beck. 


Sylvester  Pelton. 
Merritt  W.  Haynes. 
Robert  O.  Bcebo. 
W.  R.  Valenttoe. 

Aaron  W.  Hand. 
Stephen  M.  Case. 
E.  O.  Traua. 
Ernest  B.  Kent. 

U.  D.  White. 

A.  O.  Moncrief. 

W.  A.  Messier. 

Frank  E.  Mathewson. 

James  E.  Dougan. 
William  Wiener. 

Daniel  R.  Hodgdon. 
(Jriselda  Ellis. 
C^I^as  1.  Shirley. 
C.  E.  Parsil. 
Francis  C.  Stockbridge. 

Frank  Goulker. 

Florine  Woloh. 

Btaniay  C.  Duktshiftii 
Floyd  E.  Stein. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

^     3.  DIRECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUGHT-C<mtiilo#(L 


Locatkm. 


Institution. 


Director. 


NEW  JEBSET— <)Ontd. 


Perth  Amboy. 

Trenton 

West  Orange. . 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Brooklyn 

Do. 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

KIraira 

(t  lovers  ville 

Jamestown 

Mount  Vernon.. 
New  Yorkaty. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rochester 

Do 


Do... 

Troy 

Yonkers., 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Durham 


Akron 

Do 

Do...., 
Do 

Allhn'^.... 

Cleveland. 
Do.... 

Columbus., 

Elyria 

Fremont... 

<Jalion 

Ironton.... 

Piqua 


OKLAHOMA. 

M'lskogeo 


Kntrr|»rise.. 

Ku^iMie , 

t.r.inis  Pass. , 
iVti  ilrton..., 
Vcif  ilaud, ..,, 

Do , 

i>o , 

Palrrn , 

The  IM'U'S.., 
\\  iX)  !• '11111.., 


Middlesex  County  Vocational  School  No.  2. 

State  School  of  Industrial  Arts 

Essex  County  Vocational  School  for  Boys. .  - 


Albany  Vocational  School 

Pratt  Institute 

Brooklyn  Vocational  School 

Black  Kock  Vocational  School , 

Elm  Vocational  School 

Pockham  Vocational  School , 

Seneca  Vocational  School , 

Elmira  Vocational  School 

Gloversville  Vocational  School , 

Jamestown  Vocational  School 

Mount  Vernon  Vocational  School , 

Murray  Hill  Vocational  School , 

Baron  do  Hirsoh  Trade  School , 

Boys'  Vocational  School , 

Cooper  Union , 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute  (bovs) 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls 

Mechanics'  Iiisti tut o 

New  York  Trades  School 

Rochester  Shop  School 

Washington   junior   High   School   N'ocational 
School. 

Madison  Park  Vocational  School , 

-Troy  Vocational  School 

Saunders  Trades  School 


Public  High  Scliool. 


Manual  Training  Courses.  Central  HiRh  School. 
Manual  Training  Cours'^s,  South  High  School... 
Manual  Training  Courses,  West  High  School... 

Jennings  School 

Public  High  School 

East  Technical  High  School 

WestJ'e^.-hnical  Higli  School 

Columbus  Trades  School 

Public  High  Schools 

lo. 


.do., 
.do. 
.do.. 


Central  High  School., 


Public  High  School. 
do 


.do.. 


.do.. 


Bcti^on  Technical  High  tjchool. 

Frunklin  High  School 

Ctirl.s'  Polytechnic  School 

Salem  Senior  H  igh  School 

Public  High  School 

....do 


ri  N.V<YLVAN1A. 


AIlcMtfj'.vn. ... 

Ik-tfilrLcin 

Do 

Difi  Mm , 

Kl loM  

EIL' worth 


Erie 

Hazlcton. ... 
Homestead.. 


Public  High  School 

....do 

South  Side  High  School • 

,  Public  High  School 

I do 

Ellsworth -Coke  burg  CooperatiNe  Industrial 
School. 

Central  High  School 

(Jreen  Street  Schw>l 

C.  M.  Schwab  Indu^ilrial  School 


John  M.  Shoe. 
Frank  F.  Frederick. 
Robert  O.  Beebe. 


S.  S.  Edmanda.  • 

Samuel  King. 
WiUiam  B.  Kamprath. 
William  W.  MUlor. 
Elmer  8.  Pierce. 
Clifford  HcNaught. 


Hugh  Stewart, 
George  J.  Loewy. 
J.  E.  G.  Yalden. 
C.  J.  Pickett. 
Charles  R.  Ricshirdl. 

E.  8.  Bamty. 
Fred  E.  Emmons. 
Louis  Rouillion. 
Harry  V.  BriU. 
V.  A.  Bird. 

Do. 

Mary  E.  Buckley. 

F.  U.  Brown. 
Joseph  J.  Eatoa. 


F.  H.  HalUnbech. 


L.  W.  Mackinnon. 

C.  J.  Bowman. 
E.  L.  Martin. 
H.  R.  Smith. 
W.  P.  Pfouts. 
Charles  H.  Lake. 

E.  W.  Roshart, 
J.  C.  Hambletoa. 

F.  M.  Shelton. 
E.  W.  Meyers. 

D.  E.  ShalTer. 
(\  E.  McCorLle. 
R.  M.  Frani. 


C.  E.  Paul. 


R.  D.  McCuUy. 
Fred  Chess. 
H.  H.  Wardrys. 
H.  E.  Inlow. 
Charles  E.  C^eareland. 
J.  R.  B\Tnhold. 
Anna  E.  Arnold. 
E.  E.  Bergn 
H.  L.  Miller. 
S.  R  Close. 


Nelson  A.  BuU 
Stanley  A.Zwelbel. 
James  R.  Barton. 
Margaret  Hayes, 
H.  A.  Albright. 
Samuel  Clark. 

E.  L.  Bowman. 
(;arv  Roddy. 
Rodney  S.  Brace. 
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XXIV.— Vocational  Education— Continued. 

8.  DIRECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUQHT-Continued. 


Location. 


rENUSTLVANlA— O 


Jolmstown , 

Lancaster 

LelNinon , 

Ixxmst  Gap 

New  Kensington. 
Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

I'ittsburgb 


Do 

Reading 

Scran  ton 

Wasliington 

Williamson 

Wilmerding 

York 


POBTO  JIICO. 

8an  Juan. 


XnODE  ISLAND. 


Providence.. 
Do 


flOUni  DAKOTA. 

Bioux  Falls. 


TCXNSSSEE. 


Memphis.. 


Arlington.... 

Austin 

Corsirana.... 

El  Paso 

Port  Arthur. 

San  Antonio. 

Do 


Hampton.. 
Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 


Everett 

Pullman..., 
Seattle 

Do 

Do 

Snohomish., 
Spokane..., 

Do , 

Do 

Tacoma.... 


WEST  vnoiNiA. 


Institute. 


M(>nomonie 

MUwaukee 

Do 

Appleton 

Beaver  Dam.... 

Beloit 

Chippewa  Falls. 

C^dahv 

Ettu  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac.... 
Grand  Rapids.. 
QreenDay 


Johnstown  Vocational  School 

Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School 

Public  High  School 

Moimt  Carmel  Township  Vocational  School 

Public  High  School , 

Franklin  institute  of  Mechanic  Arts 

Philadelphia  Trades  S  chool 

Philadelphia  Textile  School. 

Cameeie  Institute  of  Technology,  School  of  Ap- 
plied Industries. 

Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School 

Cedar  Street  Industrial  School : 

The  O.  S.  Johnson  School 

Public  High  School 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades . . . . 

Trades  School  for  Boys 

Public  High  School 


San  Juan  Technical  and  Vocational  School. 


Technical  High  School 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design . 


Public  High  School. 


Memphis  Vocational  School . 


Grubbs  Vocational  College. 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 
Fred  Douglas  High  School. 

Public  High  School 

do 

Douglass  High  School 

Main  Avenue  High  School . 


Hampton  Institute,  Trades  School  (colcred)., 
Virginia  Mechanics  Institute , 


Public  High  School,  Vocational  School. 

State  CoUege 

Broadway  High  School 

Queen  Anne  High  School 

Seattle  Engineering  School  (Inc.) 

Public  High  School 

North  Central  High  School 

Modem  Automobile  Sc  hoob 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School 

Lfaicoto  High  School 


West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  (colored)  . 


Stout  Institute , 

Boys'  Teehnical  High  School.. 

Trades  School  for  O  Irb 

Vocatiohal  School 

do 


.do. 
•.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Arthur  F.  Payne. 
William  Mellor. 
I.  C.  White. 
P.  L.  Donohoe. 
J.  A.  Miller. 
William  H.  Thorne. 
William  C.  Ash. 
E.  W.  France. 
Clmord  B.  Connelley. 

Mary  B.  Breed. 
J.  Lehn  Kreider. 
Robert  B.  KeUcr. 
George  C.  Donson. 
Harry  S.  Bitting. 
J.  A.  BroadheadU 
Lewis  O.  Crater, 


Herman  Hjorth. 


Frederic  W.  Putnam, 
£.  G.  Radeke. 


Paul  W.  Gawnau 


John  W.  Curtis. 


Frank  P.  HaU. 
E.  E.  Bramlettt. 
O.  W.  Jackson. 
W.  A.  Burk. 
T.  A.  Butler. 
Thos.  P.  HoUey. 
H.  H.  Ryan. 


H.  J.  DeYarmett. 
Frank  W.  Duke. 


A.  A.  Kester. 
Frank  O.  Kreager. 
H.  W.  MulhoUan. 
Charles  McMabney. 
S.  V.  Bryant. 
William  Shimmin. 
A.  H.  Beneflel. 
C.  H.  Messer. 
Claude  N.  Cross. 
Charles  T.  MUler. 


Byrd  Prillerinan. 


L.  D.  Harvey. 
James  A.  Cox. 
Ora  Blanchard. 
William  F.  Faulkes 
John  Lund. 
A.  G.  McCreary. 
A.  B.  Curtis. 
William  Rasche. 
Charles  Beardslej. 
F.  L.  McAleavey. 
E.  L.  Hay  ward. 
H.  G.  Stewart. 
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XXIV.— YoQAxnNAL  Eimcunoisr— OMitinned. 

8.  DI&BCT0B8  OF  BGSD00L8  IN  WBICH  TRADS8  ASS  TAUOHT-CoottaBaA. 


Loeatton. 

Institution. 

Director. 

WISCONSIN— continued. 
JanesvUte    ■•••••■•»...• 

Vocatfonal  fiebooL 

C.  F.  Hfil. 

Kpiiosha        ..  ..... 

do           

E.  F.  Randall. 

do 

John  B.  Coleman. 

Madison        >••••••■•..• 

do     

A.  W.  Siemers. 

Manitowoc....... 

do 

W.  F.  Welsend. 

Marinette 

Marshfleld         

do 

do         

J.  E.  PnHs. 
Boy  J.  Carrw. 
a.  K.  Crockett. 
Fred  Cnrran. 

Menasha f 

Menoinonie      ••••...... 

do 

do 

Milwaukee 

Neenah  

do 

do 

R.  L.  Cooley. 
Carl  ChristenMn. 

Oshkosh      

do    

L.  P.  Whttcorab. 

Kacine 

do 

T.  S.  Reeee. 

Rhlnelander 

Sheboygan 

do 

do 

W.  P.Colbnrn. 
L.  R.  Brans. 

South  Milwaokee 

do 

Elsie  Sydow. 
G.H.  fihart. 
J.  W.  Paul. 

Stevens  Point 

Superior 

do 

do 

Two  Rivers 

do 

W.  T.  Darting. 
C.  O.  Mulder. 

Wausau  ......•••...... 

....  do 

Waukesha 

do 

0.  F.  Loomis. 

West  Allis  

do 

L.  A.  Crocker. 

WYOMINQ. 

Douglas 

Converse  County  High  School 

0.  C.  awering. 
J.  A.  Raltt. 

Lander....  •••••. ....... 

Fremont  County  Vocational  High  School 

4.  DIRECTORS  OF  TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  intended  to  Include  In  this  list  those  schools,  public  and  private,  which  oflfer  one  or  more  conrwi 
da  V  or  evening,  (or  the  beneftt  of  students,  male  or  female,  who  seek,  by  means  of  tlicse  courses,  to  prpp^re 
themselves  for  useful  cmplo>Tnent  or  for  promotion  in  their  present  employment,  includinp  sehooU  oilir- 
InK  cooperative  or  part-time  classes,  in  which  employed  persons  attend  school  a  certain  number  of  hours 
per  week  during  working  hours,  or  alternate  between  school  and  employment. 


Locatioo. 

Institution. 

Di^eotor. 

ARiaONA. 

Phoenix , 

Union  High  School , 

Lsadore  Colodny. 
Clara  L.  AMcn. 

Winslow......... 

Continuation  School... 

CALm>BinA. 
Los  Angeles. ............ 

Jefferson  High  School 

Thco.  Fulton. 

I  0       ,.,, 

Lincoln  High  School 

Ethel  Percy  Andms. 
Noel  H.  Garrison. 

Stockton 

Public  Evening  HJih  School  ...„.,„. 

Evening  Vocational  High  School 

C<>I>0B1J)0. 

Denver 

Jnbn  B-  n^irvin. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford 

WOllamC.  Holden. 

New  Britain............ 

Vocational  High  School 

Everett  D.  Packard. 

New  Iluven  ....•..•.•.. 

Boardroan  Apprentice  Shops.. ..•......•..••,,,. 

Frank  R.  I-awrence. 

Putnam .•••••... 

Putnam  Trade  School 

A.S.  Boynton. 
Edward  H.  Snow. 

'  0 ..•••..... 

Public  Hit'h  School 

Southinpton .•••... 

Continuation  School 

R.  1).  Tecormier. 

Water  bury....,,,, ,,.... 

do 

J.  I>.  Madonald. 

J  0 

Continuation  School  for  Machine-Shop  Appren- 
tices. 

Cemral  High  School 

John  J.  O  TonneU, 

DWTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Wu-^hington 

OEOBOIA. 

Savannah.....  •••,,,•••• 

Charles  M.  Ony. 

Witter  R.ttttei.             ^ 

IDAHO. 

PocateUo..  .^.•••.••^.. 
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4.  DIRECTQ&S  OF  TRAJ>fi  CONTINUATION  ACH0OI<&-O«ilfaiiMd. 


LooatUm. 


Institutioa. 


Binotor. 


Chicago . 

Do.. 
1  o.. 


Il(x'kford. 


FA'ftnsvUle... 

Do 

Fort  Wayna. 

Do  ...... 

Richmond... 
Foiith  Dcnd. . 
Terre  Haute.. 


LotiJsviUe. 


LOUiaiAKA..- 

New  Orleans 

MAXKX.     '' 


Auburn.. 

Bath 

Portland. 


Frederick. 
Do... 


MA8SACaV8KnS. 


Attlrboro....,^. 

Beverly — ., 

Boston 

Do »^^ 

Do 

Do 

Cambrid^ 

Chlcopee 

Everett 

Fall  Kivcr 

Framingham 

Holyoke 

l>awrenoe......«. 

Lowell 

New  Bedford 

Newton 

North  Attleboro. 

Quinoy 

Somerville....... 

Springneld 

Taunton 

WiUtham 

Westmid 

Worcester,,...... 


Commercial  Contlnuatton  School,  210  West  Wa- 
bash Avenue. 

Lane  Technical  High  School „ 

Harrison  TechnlcalHlrfi  School 

Crane  Technical  High  School 

La  Balle-Peru  Township  High  SchooL 

Continuation  School ^^.... 

do 


Central  High  School 

Public  Evening  High  School 

Fort  Wajme  Vocational  Schoot 

Coatinuation  School 

Public  Hlrti  School 

Oontinaatum  SchooL 

Vocational  School  for  Men  and  Boys. 


Oontinoation  School  for  Oltls. 


T.  T.  NichoUs  Industrial  School  for  Oirls. 


Shoe  and  Leather  Night  School . . . 
Bailey  Industrial  Evening  School. 
Public  High  School 


Night  School  idr  Boys.. 
Night  School  for  Oirls. . 


Evening  Industrial  School  (men) 

do 

Cootinnation  School 

EvenlriK  Trade  School  (men) 

North  Bennet  Street  Inlustrial  School. 

Trade  School  for  Oirls , 

Evening  Industrial  School  (men) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


RveningVocational  Schojl  (men). 
Evening  Industrial  Schoo  men) . . 
Evening  Vocational  Schoo*  men). 
Evening  Indnstrial  School  (men).., 
Evening  Vocational  School  (m*'n). 
Evening  Industrial  School  (men). . 

do 

Evening  Vocational  School  (men). 
do. 


Evening  Industrial  School  (men). 

do 

Evening  Trade  School  (men) 

do 


mcmoAV. 


Calumet.... 

Detroit 

Kalamazoo.. 
Lansing...., 


Do 

Saginaw  West  Side. . 


MnofxaoTa. 


MixmeapoUs.. 
Do.. 


Public  Vocational  School , 

Cass  Technical  KiRh  Cootinuatieo  School , 

Continuation  School 

Vooational  Cooperative  Course.   Public  High 
School. 

Public  Hiirh  School  (cooperative  course) 

Arthur  HlU  Trade  School 


Central  High  School 

Dunwoody  Institute  School., 


William  A.  Allen, 

William  J.  Bogan. 
Frank  L.  Morse. 
William  J.  BarthoU. 
T.  J.  McCormack. 
Truman  N.  Jonea. 
H.  A.  Tavoiva. 


John  H.  Peters. 
Jolm  Peters. 
Walter  E.  Gocdon. 

Do. 
PhihoCKoUtf. 

H.  M.  ApplAmAti. 

Herbert  Biiggs. 


Ethel  M.  LoveO. 


Rita  Johnson. 


H.  H.  RandalL 
Charles  H.  Watson. 
Stephen  E.  Patrick. 


^  )r  Harley. 
Edith  Thomas. 


Lewis  A.  Fales. 
Edgar  A.  Winters. 
Owen  D.  ETans. 
WilHam  C.  Crawford. 
George  C.  Greener. 
Floreooe  E.  Leadbettec 
Charles  M.  Herlihy. 
John  C.  Gray. 
J.  Henry  Clag?. 
Hector  L.  Belisle. 
Ernest  W.  Fellows. 
Ktissell  B.  Leonard. 
Timothy  J.  Do  vie. 
Thomas  F.  Fisher. 
Arthur  S.  Allen. 
Michael  W.  Murray. 
Robert  J.  Fuller. 
Albert  J.  Barbour 
Harry  L.  Jonos. 
George  A.  Burridpe  (acting), 
Ht'ory  W.  tiarrub. 
William  D.  Parkinson. 
Burton  A.  Prinoo. 
Albert  J.  Jamesou. 


Harold  Dieraer. 
K.  G.  AUen. 
C.  O.  WenieL 
£.  M.HaU. 

Do. 
Charles  A.  HaciL 


C.  A.  Zuppeam. 
U.  W.  JijavaL 
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XXIV.—VocATioNAL  Editcation— Continued. 
4.  DIRECTORS  OF  TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS— C<mtinae<L 


Location. 


Institution. 


Director. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas  City., 

Do 

St.  Louis 


MONTANA. 

KalispeU 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin 


NEW  /ERSET. 


Bloomfield 

Newark 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mlnotola 

Paterson 

Do 

Perth  Amboy. 


West  Orange 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Durham 


Bucyrus... 
Cleveland.. 
Do.... 
Columbus. . 
Warren..., 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown 

Do 

Avoca 

Bangor 

Bctlilehem , 

Do 

Do 

Boyertown 

Dickson 

Easton 

Do 

East  Pittsburgh., 
Ellsworth 


Erie 

Fleetwood... 
Ctlassport .... 

Ilazleton 

Homestead... 

Jeannett 

Johnstown... 
Do 


I^bnnon 

Atlfis , 

Milton 

Peckville 

Perkjksie 

Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh... 


Lincoln  High  School 

Jane  Hayes  Gates  Institute. 
Central  Hi0i  School 


Flathead  County  High  Scliool.. 
Burgess  Memorial  School 


Essex  County  Vocational  School  for  Girls 

Bergen  Street  Evening  High  School «... 

East  Side  Evening  High  School 

Eyening  Vocational  Scnool • 

Girls' Vocational  School 

Newark  Technical  School 

Atlantic  County  Vocational  School  of  Agriculture 

Public  High  School  (cooperative  course) 

Public  Evening  High  School 

Middlesex  County  Evening  Vocational  School 

No.  2. 
Essex  County  Vocational  School 


PubUc  High  SchooU. 


Part  Time  School 

East  Technical  Night  School. 
West  Tec^hnlcal  High  School. 

Trade  School 

Public  Evening  School 


Continuation  School  (girls).. 
Continuation  School  (boys) . 
Continuation  School 


.do.. 


Beading 

Sharaokin 

Do 

Simpson 

Bouaerton. 

Taylor 

Trevorton 

Hanover  Township,  Lu- 
zerne County. 
^Vilkes-Barre 


Public  High  School 

Central  Continuation  School , 

Franklin  Continuation  School , 

Continuation  School 

Washington  Continuation  School , 

Wilson  Township  Continuation  School , 

Public  School  District 

Casino  Technical  Night  School 

Ellsworth-Cokeburg  Cooperative  Industrial 
School. 

Continuation  School 

....do 

do 

do 

C.  M.  Schwab  Industrial  School , 

Fourth  Street  Continuation  School 

Vocational  Evening  School 

Public  High  School  (cooperative  industrial 
course). 

Continuation  School 

Mount  Carmel  Township  Continuation  School... 

Continuation  School 

Blakely  Boro  Continuation  School 

Perkasle  Borough  Public  School 

The  Franklin  Institute  School  of  Mechanic  Arts 

Cameeie  Institute  of  Technology,  School  of  Ap- 
plied Industries. 

Continuation  Schools— Junior  High , 

McKinley  Continuation  School.  Coal  Township.. 

Continuation  School 

Fell  Township  Continuation  School 

Continuation  School 

do 

Zesbe  Township  Continuation  School 

Hanover  Township  Vocational  Evening  School.. 

Hanover  Township  Continuation  School .., 


W.  T.  White. 
Helen  Gleason. 
Chester  B.  Curtis. 


F.  O.  Randall. 
H.  L.  Moorew 


Robert  O.  Beebe. 
Morris  Bamberger. 
Ell  Pickwick.  Jr. 
James  E.  Doagan. 
Mildred  E.  DsSlet. 
Daniel  R.  Hodgdon. 
Francis  O.  Stockbridfli 
W.  H.  Kortright 
John  Shute. 
John  M.  Shoe. 

llobert  O.  Beebe. 


Maude  F.  Rogert. 


G.  F.  Klinefelter. 
A.  R.  Roethlisbergw. 
E.  W.  Boshart. 
J.  C.  Hambleton. 
Victor  Geiger. 


Sophia  Richards. 
R.  N.  Neeley. 
Veronica  Boylan. 
}irs.  Adele  Landis. 
Stanley  A.  ZweibeL 
Mariha  StromaiL 
Maude  R.  0111«tt. 
Mrs.  Martha  P.  Slonakir. 
Margaret  Hayes. 
Wlllard  Osterstock. 
Mrs.  Adeline  Cobb. 
C.  R.  Dooloy. 
Samuel  Clark. 

E.  L.  Bowman. 
Lltzle  A.  Waimer. 
John  S.  Hart. 
Gary  Roddy. 
Rodney  S.  Brace. 
Earl  Ramsey. 
Arthur  F.  PajTW. 
Do. 


A.  P.  Mark. 
P.  L.  Donohoe. 
Carl  L.  Millward. 
H.  B.  Anthony. 
Mrs.  Reba  Moyer. 
Louis  C.  Robinson. 
Clifford  B.  Connelley. 

Caroline  M.  Reedy. 
M.  J.  Conconnon. 
William  F.  Grow. 
Miss  Marie  Mooty. 
Mrs.  Reba  Moyer. 
W.  S.  Robinson. 
John  O.  Forsythe. 
Patrick  Shovlln. 

PhiUp  J.  MoOab«. 
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XXIV. — ^Vocational  Education — Continued. 

4.  DIRECTORS  OF  TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 

Institution. 

Director. 

PENNSYLVANIA— con. 

WUIHtxwport 

WllUamsport  Continuation  School 

Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Turner. 

YCNK 

Continuation  School,  Market  Street 

Charles  F.  Kauffman. 

Do 

do 

Blanche  E.  Spehr. 
W.  G.  Fishel.^ 

I>o    

Continuation  School,  Burrowes  Building 

do 

Do 

Marguerite  A.  Kleinfelter. 

KBODE  ISLAND. 

Prov  I<l6nc6 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  ,. 

EG.  Radeke. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Vocational  Continuation  School 

John  W,  Curtis. 

TEXA9. 

CorUcana 

Fred  Douglas  High  School 

G.  W.  Jackson* 

Kl  Paso 

PubUc  High  School 

do 

Main  Avenue  High  School 

J.  A.  Gdkey. 

Fori  Arthur 

San  Antonio    ......••  . 

T.  A.  Butli. 
L.  W.  Fox. 

VEEMONT. 

Springfield         

Public  High  School  (cooperative  course) 

W.  H.  Worden. 

vraonoA. 

Newport  News 

PubUc  Night  School  (cooperating  with  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.). 

C.  Guy  Via. 

WASHINGTON. 

Broadway  Evening  High  School 

A.  L.  Brown. 

Do 

Seattle  Engineering  School  (Inc.) 

North  Central  Evening  School 

S.  V.  Bryant. 
Ernest  E.  Greene. 

Snokano 

WISCONSIN.* 

Menomlnie  .    .......... 

Vocational  School  (Stout  Institute) 

F.  L  Curran. 

6.  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS. 

This  list  contains  the  names  of  corporations  maintaining  schools,  educational  departments,  or  special 
c lasses  for  employees.  In  somacases  educational  work  has  been  temporarily  discontinued  during  the  war. 


Location. 

Corporation. 

Director  of  educational 
activities. 

AEUONA. 

Prf^rott 

Win>low , 

A.,T.  <)t  S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

flo 

0.  W.  Andrews. 
C.  W.  Smith. 

CAUFORNU. 

Bakerneld 

\e«lles  

A.  T.,  A  S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

do 

C.  W.  Smith. 
Do 

Richmond 

.  do.          

A.  A.  Klein. 

Sanamento 

S.  P.  Ry.  Shop  Apprentice  School 

(Jeorpe  MtCorraick. 

San  Bernardino 

San  Francisco 

Do 

A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

S.  P.  Ry.  Agency  School 

8.  P.  Ry.  Examuiation  Car 

C.  B.  Falkenstein. 

E.  L.  King. 

W  illiam  Nichols. 

Do 

Do 

S.  P.  Ry.  Office  Work  School 

Standard  Oil  Co 

T.  C.  Edwards. 
R.  C.  Warner. 

Do 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

F.  L.  Lipman. 

West  Oak  land 

S.  P.  Ry.  Dining  Car  Chefs'  School 

Allan  Pollock. 

COTLORADO. 

Denver 

Mountain  Sutes  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

do 

Robert  U.  Bonnoy. 

La  Junta 

Poiblo 

H.  I>.  Kistler. 
Do. 

>  See  also  list  of  "Vocational  Schools,"  p.  165. 
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XXI T. — yoodLTiONAL  Eduoatiok — Continiied. 
L  CORPORATION  SCHOOLB-Oontiimed. 


Location. 


CorporatioD. 


Director  o(«diiMition«Ll 
activities. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.. 

Hartfoni  .'.'.".* 
New  Haven. 


Remington  Anns  Union  Ifetallio  GartriOfe  Co. 

Bilton  Machine  Tool  Co 

Pratt  &  Wliittbey  Go 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co 


Atlanta. 


Soathem  Bell  Telfiphoae  &  Tele^npb  Co. 


Chicago. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 


Do.../... 
Granite  City. 


AddrossQgtaph  Co. • , 

Chicago  Central  Station  Institute  I 

Lakeside  Press,  School  for  Apprentices 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co 

Swift  &  Co 

Western  Electric  Co 

Western  Electric  Co.  Works  Training  Depart^ 
ment. 

Western  Electric  Co.  Installation  Methods  De- 
partment. 

Wilson  A  Co 

CommonwealUi  Steel  Co 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis. 
MIshawaka... 


EliLUlvACo 

Dodge  Manufaeturfaig  Co.. 


Clinton 

Fort  Madison 


Argentine 

Arkansas  City.. 

Chanute 

Dodge  City 

Newton 

Toi)eka 

Do 

Wellington 


MAINE. 

Bangor 

MABYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Curtis  Lumber  <&  Millwork  Co 

A.,  T.  «t  S.  F.  By.  Apprentice  8<diool . . 


A.,  T.  4i  S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

do 

do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

A.,  T.  &S.  r.  T?v.  System 

A.,  T.  AS.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School , 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Co. 


ConsolMated  Clas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. . . 


Boston 

Framingham., 


New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co 


Detroit.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Ishpeminc 

'  ridlan  * 


Burroughs  Adding  rtachine  Co.,  Sales  Depart- 
ment. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co..  Manulucturing 
Department. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co..  Service  De- 
partment. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Tec^mical  Service  De- 
partment. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Truck  Department 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Motor  Carriage  Depart- 
ment. 

Clevelaad-ClilTs  Iron  Co 

Dow  Chemical  Co 


Arthur  W.  LeBoeut. 
A.  J.  Cummin^. 
Ernest  E.  Fowler. 
Henry  C.  Link. 


Kendall  Weisiger. 


R.  N.  Fellows. 
Ferd  R.  Jenkins. 
E.  E.  Sheldon. 
E.  P.  Marum. 
I.  L.  Roberts. 
J.  W.  Diet!. 
J.  J.  Garvey. 

W.  A.  Titus. 

Miss  Delos  Jamsi. 
L.  W.  George. 


W.  A.  CapertfiO. 
W.  L.  Chandler. 


E.  J.  Curtis. 
H.  J.  PoepseL 


L.  R.  Linn. 
H.  B.  Gephardt. 
Arthur  Irving, 

C.  J.  McGregor. 
R.  E.  Lewis. 

D.  C.  Davis. 
Frank  W.' 
A.  C.  GoodaU. 


C.  K.  Hatfidd. 


Douglass  Bomttt. 


Edmund  W.  LongI«y. 
C.  E.  Shaw. 


C.  P.  Staubach. 
W.  .^  Kilpatrick. 

C.  D.  Stevens. 
F.  C.  Banks.. 

S.  8.  Meritbew. 

D.  C.  Prentiss.     . 

C.  B.  Stevenson. 
WlUis  H.  Clark. 


Midland.. 

1  Bureau  of  education  for  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Federal  Sign  System,  Tllincti  ItJoctfaMB 
Co.,  Middle  West  UtiiiUes  Co.,  FubUo  Service  Co.,  of  Northern  Illisok 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Educatiok — Goiitmiied. 

,5.  COEPO&ATION  0QHOOLi3-<-floaliiiued. 


Corp9tBXi(m. 


Directer  of  educational 
aotirlfeies. 


NEW  JBBSET. 


Ellzabothport... 

Newark 

Passaic 

Trenton... 

West  Hoboken.. 


itmw  Mxxioo. 

AlbtJquerqne 

Bokn <. 

Clo^Is 

l>emmg y.*... 

I.a»  V'egis .\.... 

KatcD 

San  Mordal 


XEW  YOftX. 


Buffalo 

Now  York  City. 

Do 

To 

To 

Do 

To 

lo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do., 
Do.. 

Do. 


Niapira  Falls. 

Bch^nectady.. 

Do 


Akron 

Cleveland.... 

Dayton 

Middletown. . 
Yonngstown . 


PKNNSTLVAKU. 


Ambridge 

£ast  ritUburgh.. 


Do. 


Do 

Ellsworth.... 
Harrisburg... 

Lester 

Fhihvltlphia. 

P0..7.... 

Do 


Singer  Manufacturing  Co 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

Bcighton  Mills 

Thomas  Maddook  s  Sons  Co 

Schwarxenbach  Hubor  Co 


—   E.  E.  von  I.ehn. 
Fred  XN".  Ta^oy. 
Elj/aboth  \V.  McKee. 
Oliver  C.  Short. 
H.  E.  Viola. 


A.,  T.  &  S.  F,  Ry.  Apprentice  School a ;  G.  T.  Peterson. 

.do A.  J.  Nichols. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Larldnt3o , 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  C^.  > ; 

Coe-Mortimer  Co 

Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York 

£U]uitable  life  Assuranee  Society  of  U.S 

W.  R.  Grace*  Co 

Guaranty  Ttust  Co.  of  New  Yew* 

Jones  &  Baker,  Office  Work  vSchool 

Jones  &  Baker,  School  for  Salesmen 

R.  H.  MacyACo 

New  York  Kdison  Co.,  Educational  Conunittee . . 

New  York  Edison  Co. ,  Technical  School 

New  York  EdisonCo.,  Account  in.'?  School 

New  York  Edison  Co.,  Commerc  ial  i  epartmenl, 
Bureau  oC  Education. 

New  York  Edison  Co. ,  Commercial  School 

New  York  Telephone  Co 

Tabulating  Macnino  Co 

Texas  Co 

Western  ElecrticCo.,  Engineering  Department . . 

Western  Electric  Co.,  General  Bales  Tepartment . 

Western  Union  Telegraph  C-o.,  Traffic  Depart- 
ment. ^ 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Technical  correspondence 
courses. 

SptrellaCo 

AJnerican  Locomotive  Co 

General  Electric  Co.,  Educational  Committee . . . . 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 

Warner  4  SwaseyCo 

National  Cash  Register  Co 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co 

Youngstown  Sheet  <fc  Tube  Co . 


American  Bridge  Co 

Westinghouse  Electric  A  Manufacturing  Co., 

Electric  Works. 
Westinghouse  J^leetrio  die  Manufacturing  C^., 

Uacbme  Works. 

Casino  Technical  Ni^t  School 

Ellsworth  CoUieriee  Co « , 

EUiott-Fisher  Co , 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manofacturing  Co 

Atiantfc  Refining  Co , 

Bctfl  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania 

Central  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia 


D.  R.  Isles. 
A.  J.  Nichols. 
H.  P.  Leister. 

Do. 
A.  J.  Nichols 


H.  E.  Puffer. 
Herman  L.  Enpstrom. 
Karl  W.  Waterson. 
Mvron  S.  Haztn. 
Wifham  D.  KoUey. 
William  Alexander. 
Paul  C.  Holter. 
A.  de  Wilde,  jr. 
Gertrude  B.  Thayer. 
P.  J.  ronahue. 
A.  S.  I)onaId.son. 
M.  F.  Magalhaes. 
F.  C.  Stockwell. 
John  T.  Madden. 
F.  C.  Henderschott. 


E.  G.  Grandstaff. 
J.  L.  Turner. 
Pierre  Bonfccou. 
L.  H.  Canri.ld. 
W.  E.  Wickenden. 

F.  B.  Glroson. 
W.  N.  Fashbaugh. 

IxMiis  McKisick. 

W.  W.  Kincaia. 
Louis  L.  Park. 
E.  B.  Merriam. 


II.  T.  Waller. 
Kenneth  W.  Reed. 
L.  A.  I.ampnian. 
A.J.  Beatty. 
George  B.  rout. 


J.  E.  Hanks. 
C.  R.  l)oo!ey.* 

R.  F.  Caroy. 

C.  R.  Doolev.9 
E.  E.  Barh." 
W.  R.  Btisfli. 
R.  F.  Carey. 
John  D.  Gfn. 
J.  C.  Lynch. 
William  Y.  Conrad. 


i  The  Ameriom  Tttlophone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  aneciated  companiee.  comprising  the  l^rll  Sv-stera, 
maintain  timining  departments  and  schools  for  the  vocational  trataung  of  their  employees  in  ail  of  the 
fmportaot  dClee  of  tbe  eoontry. 

)  Western  Union  Telocraph  Co.  schools  are  maintained  at  the  larger  ofltoes  «X  the  canu«ny  in  pncticaUy 
til  dties  of  importance  in  the  United  States. 

•  Abnat  00  Have;  C.  fi.  Ooler,  acting  director. 
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XXIV.— Vocational  Education — Continued. 
5.  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS-Contlnued. 


Location. 

Corporation. 

Director  oT  ednoatioiu] 
activities. 

PENNSYLVANIA— COntd. 

Philadelphia 

Henry  DlssUm  &  Sons 

A.  8.  Carter. 

Mid  vale  Steel  Co 

Ed  S.  Cobaugh. 
Wipinrn  K.  i^nnhq^fn. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  M.  ByersCo 

Do 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.i 

John  McLeod. 

Do 

Mesta  Machine  Co 

Frederick  W.  Hyle. 
Cecil  G.  Ric«. 

Do 

Pittsburgh  Railways  Co 

Do 

Prised  Steel  Car  C?o '. 

8.  F.  McKee,  S.  J.  Welch. 

Do 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co 

R.  0.  Yearkjk. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Greenville 

Victor-Monaghan  Mills 

L.  P.  Holli% 

TEXAS. 

Amarillo 

Brownwood 

Cleburne ••••.•..... 

A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

do 

do 

E.  W.  Blinn. 
^K.  L.  Elliott. 
8.  D.  Ueyward. 
K.  L.  Elliott. 

Galveston 

do .• 

Silsbee 

do 

Do. 

Slaton 

do 

E.  W.  Bllnn. 

Temple 

....  do 

K.  L.  Elliott. 

•• r 

6.  SCHOOLS  OF  HOROLOGY. 


Location. 

Institution. 

Director. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco. . . . . » 

Hiles  Watchmaking  and  Engraving  School.  717 
Market  Street. 

C.  0.  Hiles. 

IN  DUN  A. 

Attica 

De  Selms  Watch  School,  293  Perry  Street 

Omftr^'.  De  Rftlm#, 

ILLINOIS.' 

Chicago 

Chicago  School  of  Watchmaking,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  School  of  Horol- 
ogy. 

Thomas  Sweasey. 
A.  T.  Westlaka. 

Peoria 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Waltham 

Waltham  Horological  School 

Eugene  H.  Swain. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bt.  Paul 

Stone  School  of  Watchmaking,  597  Wabasha 
Street. 

Fred  G.  Ohm. 

MISSOURI. 

■  Stuhl's  Institute  of  Watchmaking,  Jewelry  Man- 
ufacturing, and  Engraving,  Altman  Building. 
St.  Louis   Watchmaking    School,  5S15  Easton 

A.  C.  Stuhl. 

Bt.  Louis 

R.  Jaeger  mann. 

PENN3VLVANIA. 

Avenue. 

Lanciiister 

Bowman  Technical  School,  Duke  and  Chestnut 

Streets. 
I.ancaster  School  of  Watchmaking,  Commerce 

BuUding. 
Philadelphia  College  of  Horology,  Broad  and 

Somerset  Streets. 

John  J.  Bowman. 

Do 

G.  Edward  Fleiaher. 

Philadelphia 

Arthur  T.  Johnson. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

Drexler  School  of  Watchmaking,  University 

Building. 
Wisconsin  Institute  of  Horology,  Stroh  Building. 

John  Drexler. 

Do 

F.  A.  Thomas. 

1  A  school  for  salesmen  is  maintained  at  Pittsburgh;  schools  for  apprentices  at  the  New  Castle^DuquemiL 
Homestead,  Farrell.  and  Ohio  works;  and  a  sohool  for  engineering  graduates  at  the  Duquesne^  Homestead, 
Ohio,  and  Edgar  Thomson  works. 
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_  XXV. — Superintendents  op  Schools  por  the  Blind. 


Location. 


Name  of  institutioo. 


Sjuperintendent  or  prin- 
cipal. 


Talladega,  Ala 

Do 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Do 

Berkeley,  Cal 

San  Francisco  (1526  Cali- 
fornia St.),  Cal 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo. . . . 
Hartford,  Conn 

Do ^ 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

Do , 

Macon,  Qa , 

Do 

Gooding,  Idaho 

Chicago,  111 

Jacksonville,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Vinton,  Iowa. , 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Loulsrnie,  Ky 

Do 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Portland,  Me 

Ovcriea,  Md ^.. 

Do 

Watertown,  Mass 


Detroit.  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich , 

Faribaolt,  Minn 

Jackson.  Miss , 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Boulder,  Mont ^.. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 


Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 

Alabama  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind.. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  (colored) 

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

San  Franolsco  Association  for  the  Blind 


x^ebraska  City,  Nebr 
JerseyClty.  N.  J.... 
N«^ark,N.  J 


Summit,  N  J 


Alamogordo.  N.  Mex , 

Batav&,N.  Y 

Brooklyn   (S4th  St.   and 

13th  Ave.),  N.  Y. 
New    York    (University 

Ave.),  N.  Y. 

NcwYdrk,  N.  Y 

Do , 

Prince  Bay,  N.  Y 

Raleigh,  N.C 

^    Do 

Bathgate,  N.  Dak , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... , 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cohimbus,  Ohio , 

Toledo,  Ohio , 

Muskogee,  Okla , 

Taft,  Okla , 

Balcm,  Greg , 

Overbrook,  Pa 


Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 

ConLOcticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  (dept.  of  trades) 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (colored). 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  (colored ) 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Chicago  Public  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

Indiana  Sdioolfor  the  Blind 

Iowa  Collc^  for  the  Blind 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Kmtucky  School  for  the  Blind 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  (colored) 

Louisiana  State  School  for  tbe  Blind 

Main©  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf. . 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Detroit  Public  Schools  for  BHnd 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

Michigan  Emplovment  Institution  for  the  Blind.. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 

Mississippi  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 

Public  School  Classes  for  Blind 

do. 


International  Sunshine  Society,  Department  for 

the  Blind  (Arthur  Home). 

New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

International  Sunshine  Society,  Department  for 

the  Blfaid. 
Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Cedar  Springs,  8.  C. 
Do 


Gary,  8 
fashville.  Term.. 


Do 

Austin,  Tex 


Do 

Ofden,  Utah 

Kewport  News,  Va.. 

Staunton,  Va 

Vancouver,  Wash . . . 


Romney,  ^.  Va. .' 
Mncsville,  Wis.... 


Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
Racine.  Wis.. 


New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Public  School  Classes  for  Blind  ChUdren 

St.  Joseph's  Blind  Asylum 

State  School  for  the  Blhid  and  the  Deaf 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  (cotored).. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 

Cincinnati  School  for  the  Blind 

Cleveland  Public  School  for  the  Blind 

Ohk>  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Toledo  ScJiool  for  the  Blind 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind. 


Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (colored). 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 

the  Blind. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind... 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

(colored). 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind , 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind , 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (colored) 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored 

Youths. 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind , 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind V 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 

Children. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind , 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind , 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 

Day  School  for  the  Blind 

....do 


F.  H.  Muming 

Do.  ^ 
John  H.  Hinemon. 
Jennie  C.  Jackson. 
L.  E.  Milligan. 
Ruth  Quinan  Marks 

W.  K.  Argo. 
Gordon  Hicks. 
Charles  B.  Fisher. 
A.  H.  Walker. 

Do. 
O.  F.  Oliphant 

Do, 
W.  E.  Taylor. 
John  B.  Curtis. 
Robert  W.  Woolstoa 
George  8.  Wilson. 
George  D.  Eaton. 
Lee  Harrison. 
Susan  B.  Merwln. 
^    Do. 

W.  W.  Bynura. 
Millard  W.  Baldwin. 
John  F.  Bledsoe. 

Do. 
Edward  E.  Allen. 

Mildred  Fletcher. 
C.  E.  Holmes. 
Frank  G.  Putnam. 
James  J.  Dow. 
R.  S.  Curry. 
8.  M.  Green. 
H.  J.  Meuzemer. 
N.  C.  Abbott. 
W.  F.  Babcock. 
Janet  G.  Paterson. 
Belle  Harvey. 

R.  R.  Pratt. 
C.  A.  Hamilton. 
Maybelle  Peck. 

Sister  M  Bortrand. 

Edward  M.  Van  Clevt, 
Frances  E.  Moscrip. 
Sister  M.  Augustine. 
John  T.  Alderman. 

A.  W.  Pegues. 

B.  P.  Chappie. 
Estella  Lawes. 
R.  B.  Irwin. 

Charles  F.  F.  CampbcH 
R.  B.  Irwin.  • 

0.  W.  Stewart. 
J.  R.  Johnson. 
E.  T.  Moores. 
Olin  H.  Burritt. 

Thos.  8.  McAlonoy. 
N.  F.  Walker. 
Do. 

Otis  O.  Rule. 

1.  8.  Wampler. 

Do. 
R.  E.  L.  Holland. 

E.  E.  Bramlctte. 
Frank  M.  Driggs. 
William  C.  RlUor. 

W.  A.  Bowles. 
Sadie  E.  HalL 

F.  L,  Burdott. 
J.  T.  Hooper. 
Carrie  B,  Levy. 
Lydia  E.  Dunkek>w. 
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Name  of  institution. 


Saperintndent  or  prm- 
dpaL 


Tallade^rAla..— . 

Do 

Tucson.  Aril 

Little  ilock,  Ark... 

Do 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Hartford.  Conn. 

Mystic,  Conn 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

Do 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

Do 

Cave  Spring,  Qa. 

Do 

Gooding,  Idaho 

Jacksonville,  HI 

IndianwoUs.  Ind 

CounellBluns,  Iowa . .. 

Olathe,  Kans 

DanvUle^Xy 

Do 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Portland,  Me.. 

Frederick,  Md 

Ov«rlea,Md 

Bcv^Tly,  Mass 

Nortliampton,  Mass. . . . 

Randolph,  Mass 

Flint,  Mich 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Jackson,  Miss 

Do 

Fulton,  Mo 

Do 

BouUlcr,  Mont 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Trenton,  N.J 

Sant*  Fe.  N.  Max 

Albany,  N.Y 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Malone.N.Y 

New  York  (904  Lexing- 
ton Ave.),  N.  Y. 

New  York  (4(M4  W.  116th 
St.),  N.Y. 

New  York  (Fort  Wash- 
ington Ave.  and  W. 
163d  St.),  N.Y. 

Rochester,  Y.  N 

ttomo.N.Y 

Westchester,  N.Y 


Morganton,  N.C 

Rahiph,  N.C 

Dpvils  Lake.  N.  Dak. 

Columbus,  (5hio 

Sulphur,  Okla 

Ta(t,Okla 

Sal  m .  Oreg 

Philadelphia  (Belmont 

and  Monument  Aves.), 

Pa. 
Philadelphia  (Mount 

Airy),  Pa. 
Pittsburgh     (Brookline), 

I'll. 

Scranton,  Pa , 

Swissvale  (Edgawood 

I'ark),  Pa. 

Providence,  R.  I , 

Cedar  Spring,  8.  C. 

Do 


Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf ■ 

Alabama  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  InsUtute ^ 

Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute  (colored) ■ 

CaliXomia  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

American  School,  at  Hartford,  for  the  Deaf 

Mystic  Oral  Sdhool  for  the  Deaf 

Columbia  Inatitntion  for  the  Deaf 

Gallaudet  Coll€«(e  for  the  DMf  1 

Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf » 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blhid  (colored) . 

Georgia  8<Aiool  for  the  Deaf 

Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf  (colored) 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blmd 

Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf 

Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf : 

Iowa  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf 

Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf 

Kjftntucky  School  for  the  Deaf. 


Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  (colored)., 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  I>eaf 


Maine  School  for  the  Deaf 

Maryland  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf. . 

New  England  Industrial  School  (or  Deaf  Mut«s.... 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf* 

Boston  School  for  the  Deaf ««.. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf 

Atinnesota  School  for  the  Deaf 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (colored) 

Miasoitfi  School  for  the  Deaf 

Misiiouri  School  for  the  Deaf  (colored) 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Deef 

New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf 

New  Mexico  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf. 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Im- 
proved Instruction  of  the  Deaf.' 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mute*. . . 

Association  for  the  improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes.' 

New  York  Evening  School  for  the  Deaf 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Instmction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dimib. 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Motes.... 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutts 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction 

of  Deaf  Mutes.2 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 

State  School  for  the  Blhid  and  the  Deaf  (colored).. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf 

Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (colored).. 

Oregon  School  for  Deaf 

Home  for  the  Tmfning  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children 

Before  They  Are  of  School  Age. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
De  Paul  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes » 


Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instiuo- 

tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Rhode  Island  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . . 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

(colored). 


F.  H.  Manning. 

Do. 
Howard  Griffin. 
Thomas  P.  Clarke. 
A.  M.  Martin. 
L.  E.  MUligan. 
W.  K.  Argo. 
Frank  R.  Wli«eler. 
Clani  H.  McGoinn. 
PeroivalHaU. 

I>o. 
Lyman  Steed. 
A.  H.  Wriker. 

Do. 
J.  C.  HaiTis. 
F.  M.  Gordon. 
W.  E.  Taylor. 
H.  T.  White. 
R.  O  JohiAon. 
Henry  W.  Rothert. 
Kate  S.  Herman. 
Augustus  Rogers. 

Do. 
O.  c.  Huckaby. 
Elizabeth  R.Taylor. 
Ignatius  BJorlee. 
John  F.  Bfedsoa. 
KUa  S.  Warner. 
Caroline  A.  Yala. 
M.  J.  Sphiine. 
Luther  L.  Wright 
Jamrs  N.Tate. 
Wert  Scott. 

Do. 
J.  Stuart  MorrisQii. 
W.  C  Reid. 
H.  J.  Mentemer. 
Frank  W.  Booth. 
Alvin  E.  Pope. 
W.  O.  Connor,  jr. 
Quhioy  McGuiie. 

Sister  Mary  Anne 


Edward  C.  Rider. 
Harris  Taylor. 

Albert  J.  Amatcan. 

Isaac  B.  Gardner. 


T.  C.  Forrester. 
E.  A.  Gruver. 
Annie  M.  Larkin. 

E.  McKay  Goodwin. 
A.  W.  Pegues. 
Frank  Read.  jr. 
J.  W.  Ion<s. 
J.  W.  Blattnrr. 
J.  R.  Johnson. 
E.  S.  TUlinfdiaft. 
Mary  S.  Garrett. 


A.  L.  E.  Oouter. 
Sister  Mary 


Kate  H.  Fish. 
Wm.  N.  Burt. 

AnnaC.fiurd. 
N.  F.  WaUnr. 
Do. 


>  Department  of  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
•flcaooHs  imdei  private  management  but  receives  State  pupils. 
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XXA'II. — Superintendents  of  Schools  for  thb  Febblb-Mikdsd — Continued. 
1.  STATE  BCHOOLS-ContLaaed. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal. 


Boulder,  Moot. 
Beatrice,  Nebr. 
Laoonia,  N.  H. 


New  Lisbon;  N.  J., 

Skillman,  N.J 

Vineland,  N.J 


Montana  Trafnin^  School  for  Backward  Children.. 
Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth.... 
New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble-Minded 


Do 

Newark.  N.Y 

New  York  (Randalls 
Island).  N.  Y. 

Rome,  N.Y 

Sonyea,  N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Thiells,  N.Y 

Kinston,  N.C.... 
Grafton,  N.  Dak. 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Knld,  Okla 

Salem,  Greg 

Elwyn,  Pa 


New  Jersey  State  Colony  for  Feeble-minded. , 

New  Jersey  State  VUlaite  for  Epileptics 

New  Jersey  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded... 

Trafaiing  School  at  Vhieland.  N.  J 

New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum 

New  York  aty  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

I^tchworth  Village 

Caswell  Training  School 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

do. 


.do. 


Pennhurst,  Pa. 
Polk,  Pa 


Slocnm,  R.  I 

Redfield.S.  Dak 

Austin,  Tex t. 

Provo,  Utah , 


Brandon,  Vt 

Madison  Heights,  Va.. 
Medical  Lake.  Wash.. 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.. 

Lander,  Wyo 


State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children. 

Eastern  Pennsvlvania  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  fepileptic. 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  of  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Exeter  School 

State  School  and  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 

Slate  Colony  for  t  h«  Feeble-Minded 

State  Mental  Hospital:  Department  for  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Vermont  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Virginia  Epileptie  Coiony 

State  Institnlion  for  Feeble-Minded , 

Wisconsin  Home  for  Feoble-Mindcd , 


Wyoming  School  for  Defectives . 


H.  J.  Menj«mer,  M.  A. 

D.  O.  Griffiths,  M.  D. 
Benjamin  W.  Baker, 

m:d. 

J.  F.  BCacorober. 
David  F.  Weeks,  M.D. 
Madeleine  A.  Hallowell, 
M.D. 

E.  R.  Johnstcme. 
Ethan  A.Neviii,M.D. 
Wm.  B.  Cornell,  M.  D. 

Charles  Bernstein,  M.  D. 
Maude  O.  Weller. 
O.  H.  Cobb,  M.  D. 

Charles  8.  Little,  M.  D. 
C.  Banks  McNBir7,M.D 
A.  R.  8.  Wytte,  M.  D. 
E.J.Emerfck,M.D. 
Wm.  L.  KendklL  M.  D. 
J.  N.  Smith,  mTd. 
Martin  W.  Barr,  M.  D. 

Oscar  E.  Thomson. 

J.  M.  Murdoch,  M.  D. 

Joseph  H.  Ladd,  U.  D. 
J.  K.  Kutnewsky. 
J.  W.  Bradfleld. 
O.  E.  Hyde,  M.  D. 

F.  J.  Ruasell,  M.  D. 
A.  S.  Priddy,  M.  D. 
S.  C.  Woodruff. 
Alfred    W.     WUnMrtl^ 

M.D. 
Charles  E.  Lane,  M.  D. 


2.  PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 


Godfrey,  lU. 


Streator,  111 

Whcaton,  111.... 
Red  Oak,  Iowa. 


Farmdale,  Ky.. 
Catonssdlle,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass.. 
Barre,  Mass 


Boston  (80  Hammond  St.) 

Mass. 

Halifax,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich I 

Kalamazoo     (Comstock 

P.  O.),  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  Midi , 


Northfield,  Minn 

St.  Louis  (S809  Flad  Ave.), 

Mo. 
Cranbury,  N.'J 


Haddonfield,  N.  J.. 
Orange,  N.J 


South  Orange,  N.J. 
Amityville/N.Y.... 


Blnghamton-  N.  Y.. 

Camillus,  N.  Y 

Newburih,  N.  Y..., 


"Beverly  Farm"  Home  and  School  for  Nervous 
and  Backward  Children. 

Cottage  School  for  Retarded  Children , 

Highland  Heath 

Powell  School  for  Backward  and  Mentally  Defi- 
cient Children. 

Stewart  Home  and  School .-. . , 

Mount  Herbert  Private  School  for  Feeble- Mlaied 
Home  School  for  Backward  Children  and  Youth. 
"Elm  Hill"  Private  Home  and  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded. 
Residence  School  for  Special  Children 

Standish  Manor  School 

Rood  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  Children. 

St.  Anthony's  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Back- 
ward Children. 

Wilbur  Home  and  School  for  Backward  and  Men- 
tally Defective  Children. 

Baker  School 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Children  of  Retarded 
MentaUty. 

"The  Larches  "Educational  Sanitarium  for  Mental 
Defectives. 

Bancroft  Training  School 

Seguin  School  for  Children  Who  Deviate  from  the 
Normal. 

School  for  Individual  Teaching 

Brunswick  Home  for  Idiotic,  LpUeptic,  Paralytic, 
and  Fecble-Mlnded  Children. 

Blnghamton  Training  School — .' 

Hill  Crest  School 

Sycamore  Farm  Homo  School 


Wm.H.C.  Smith,  M.D. 

Frances  R.  Fletcher. 
MaryE.  Pogue,  M.  D. 
Vclura  E.  Powell,  M.  D, 

John  P.  Stewart.  M.  D. 
Samuel  J.  Fort,  m:  D. 
Frances  J.  HerridL 
fOeorge  A.  Brown,  M.  D. 
\Oeorge  P.  Brown,  M.  D. 
Elizabeth  L.  Moultoo. 

Ellen  C.  Dresser. 
Mn.  Frank  A.  Reed. 
Sister  M.  Vincent. 

Joseph  W.  Wilbur. 

Laura  B.  Baker. 
Fanny  A.  Compton. 

EUse  Gordon. 

E.  A.  Farrington,  M.  D. 
EMe  M.  Segudn. 

Charlotte  H.  Miner. 
G.  L.  Markham.  M.  IX 

A.  A.  Boldt. 

A.  Cora  r 

N.  B.  BrtmttttL.    . 
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XXVII. — SuPERiNTBhfDENTs  OF  SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  Fbeble-Minded — Continued 

2.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS-Continuod. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Superintendent  or  prln> 
cipal. 


New  York  (23Sth  St.  and 
Rivcrdale  A\*e.),  N.  Y. 

Pitlsford,  N.  Y 

Port  JeffersoD,  N.  Y 

Saxatoga  Springs,  N.  Y... 

Walden,N.  Y ^w;. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Berwyn  (The  Maples),  Pa. 
Lansdowne,  Pa 

Fhiladel^iia    (Holmes- 

burK),Ta. 
Philadelphia    (3412    San- 

som  StO,  I*a. 

Koslyn,  Pa. 

Sharon  Hill,  Pa 

Murfteesboro,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Falls  Church,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Jefferson,  wis 

Watertown,  Wis 


Florence  Ni^tlngale  School  for  Nervous  and  Back- 
ward Children. 

Frances  School 

Brooklyn  Home  for  Blind,  Crippled,  and  Defec- 
tive (:*hlldren. 

Miss  (>peland's  School  for  Mentally  Deficient 
Children. 

Goodale  Manor  School 

St.  Agnes  Hospital 

Riverview  School 

Latshaw  School , 

Brookwood  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward 
Children. 

Biddle  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  C^Idrep. 

Latshaw  School 

Miss  Woods'  School  lor  Exceptional  Children 

Miss  McGrew's  School  for  Boys  of  Defective  Men- 
tality. 

Bristol-Nelson  Physiologicaf  School  for  Nervous 
and  Backward  Children. 

Texas  Training  School  for  Defectives  and  Sani- 
tarium for  Mental  and  Nervous  Dlsei^es. 

Oundry  Home  and  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptics. 

Home  Place  School 

St.  Coletta  Institute 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Home  for  Feeblo-Mindod 
and  Epileptics. 


Rudolph  S.  Fried. 

/Mabel  A.  Taylor. 
\Harrietl  C.  Neafle. 
Sister  Teresa. 

Susan  E.  Copeland. 

Mary  P.  Williams. 
Sister  M.  Franc  !>. 
Mary  Merydlth. 
Allen  latshaw. 
Rachel  W.  Brewster. 

Grace  Biddle  de  Quelia 

Allen  Latshaw. 

Moilie  A.  Woods. 
Anna  L.  McQrew. 

Cora  Bristol-Nelson. 

T.  O.  Maxwell,  M.  D. 

Mattle  Oundry. 

Alice  C.  Hinckley. 
Slstor  M.  Emerentia. 
H.  C.  Zaus. 


XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors. 
PART  1.— UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Auburn 

Birmingham. 

Daphne 

Fbrence,.... 
Jacksonville.. 
Livingston. . . 
Montgomery. 
Normal...... 


Troy 

Tuskegee... 
University. 


Flagstaff. 


ABKAKSAS. 


Conway 

Fayctteville.. 


Areata 

Berkeley 

Huntington  Lake. 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

86371— 


Sununer  school. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Howard  College 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 


.do. 


State  Colored  Normal  School 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
for  Negroes. 

Slate  Normal  School 

Tuskegee  Insti  t  ute , 

University  of  Alabama 


Northern  Ariiona  Normal  School. 


Arkansas  State  Normal  School . 
University  of  Arkansas 


Humboldt  State  Normal  School , 

University  of  (California , 

Sierra  Summer  School  (Fresno  State 

Normal  School). 
University   of  ("alifomia    (Southern 

Division). 
University  of  Southern  California .  •  •  •• 

8 12 


Director  in  1918. 


Zebulon  Judd 

John  C.  Dawson 

H.H.  Holmes 

H.  J.  Willinpham 

C.  W.  Daugctte 

George  W.  Brock 

J.  W.  Beverly 

Walter  S.  Buchanan . . . 

Edward  M.  Shackelford 

EzraC.  Roberts 

James  J.  Doster , 


R.  H.  H.  Blome. 


B.  W.  Torre yson. 
James  R.  Jewell.. 


N.  B.VanMatre.. 
Walter  M.Hart... 
W.  B.  Givens 


Monroe  E.  Doutsoh. 
Thomas  B.  Stowell.. 


Scai^ion  of  1918. 


Opening.     Close. 


June  3 
..do.... 
Jime  4 
May  28 
May  27 
June  3 
..do.... 
June  10 

May  28 
June  10 
June    6 


June  17 


Juno     3 
June  17 


June  24 
..do.... 
July     1 


June  24 
.  .do.«»< 


July  17 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  1« 

JiUy  la 

July  19 

Aiig.  9 

July  19 

July  17 


Aug.    » 


July   21 
July  27 


Aug.  21 
Aug.  8 
Aug.    9 

Aug.    I 

Do. 
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XXVIII. — SfXMMBB.  ScHOOii  DnuKTOss — CuirtiiHwA. 

PART  L— tTNIVERSITIXSi  COLLSQS0,  AND  NOBKAL  SCHOOLS— ContlDued. 


Location. 


CAuyoRim   can. 
PadflcGrov©.... 


fan  Difigo..^ 

lanta  Barbaift.... 

Hanford  Uotver- 

sity. 
6\vanton 


Borlder 

Denver...,^ 


Do. 


.  Fort  Collins., 

Greeley 

Gunnison.... 
Tolbfld 


UnivprsitvPark-. 
Woodland  Parle.. 

CONCTCQCUT. 


Danfury 

New  Haven. 


DELAWARE. 


Newark. 


DISTRICT  0^ 
COLUKBU. 

Washingt»B...«.. 

Do..... 

Do 


Gaincsvllli,. 
Madi-:on.... 
Tallahftawce. 


(iEOROIA. 


Athens 

Atlanta , 

Macon 

Hilled£OvUle. 

Oxford. 

Valdosta 


mABO. 


Albion.... 
LewiNton. 


Carl  <'iiiaie. 

Chai  lesion.. 
Chh.i^o 


Do...^. 

Do 

Do 


Do., 
Do., 
Do. 
Do. 


Bummer  school. 


Hopkins  HadoB  Station  f  Leland  Steno 

ford  Junior  Ui^ varsity). 

State  Normal  S^ool 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts 

and  Home  Koonomics. 
Leland  Stanfiord  Jmiior  UnlTWEslty — 

Gtanp  Calilbmia  Summer  School  of 
BunwyiagXUoiieeBsity  ofCaiildniift). 


University  of  Colorado 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory 
Fchool. 

Gcaduate  courses  In  Ophthalmnliigy 
( University  of  Goloiado). 

Colorado  Agricultural  CoUei 

Ootocado  8t«U  Teaohen  Go) 

Colorado  State  Normal  School. 

School  of  Mountain  Field  BloloGr 
(University  of  Colorado). 

University  of  Denver 

Summer  School  of  Surveying  (Colo- 
rado College). 


State  Normal  School 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 


Delaware  College.. 


Catholic  Sisters  College 

George  Washington  University.... 
National  University  Law  School. 


Uni  versit  v  of  Flonda 

Florida  Normal  Institute 

Florida  State  College  for  Women . 


University  of  Oeowia ..^^ 

Georgia  School  of  Technology , 

Mercer  University 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

Emory  College 

South  Georgia  Statte  Normal  Collese... 


State  Normal  School. 
....do 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
veriiily. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School.. 

American  College  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Chicago  Normal  School 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute ,»^ ^.•.«, 

Loyola  University 

Univeisity  of  Chicago.  ...•••...••—«.. 


Director  in  1918. 


WaltarK.  Flshflr.... 

Edward  L.  Bndy... 
Mary  H.  Tracy 


RayL.  Wilbur...,^ 
Faauia  S.  Foote,  Jr. 


MiloG.  Derham. 
M.  F.  Miltor. 


Edward  Jackson. 


S.  Arthur  Jbhnson. 
fohaG.  Crabbe.... 
Jamas  H.Kdiey... 
Franois  Samidesr . . , 


WUbarD.Englo. 
ItaBkM.Okey.. 


J,  R.  Perldns. 
E.  H.  Arnold. 


George  S.  Counts.. 


Thomas  E.  Shields 

WiUiam  C.  Ruediger.. 
Charles  F.  Carusi 


A.  A.  Mmphree. 

W.  B.  (^te 

N.  M.SaUey....; 


Howard  W.  Odum.. 

A.  B.  Morton 

R.  L.  Pnlllam 

M.M.  Parks 

Nolan  A.  Goodyear. . 
R.  H.  Powell 


G.  A.  Axline 

Oliver  M.  Elliott.. 


H.  W.  Shryock. 


L.C.  Lord 

Clarence  Rainwater. 


H.  M.  Raymond 

William  B.  Owen 

Wilhehnina  C.  McEacb- 

em. 
Martin  V.  Moore.. ..^.. 

George  N.  Carman , 

Edward  Morgan. 


Sessiaa  of  191S. 


Opeiung.     Close 


Jane  18 

Juljr  1 

June  24 

JoBe  18 


June  2i 
Jimo  la 

June  34 

June    3 

JtaBB    17 

..do.... 
June  2i 


JUDB  17 
May   15 


July     9 
July   39 


July     8 


June  2S 
Jime  22 
June  17 


June  17 
June  11 
June  17 


July  1 

July  22 

June  15 

Juno  1 

June  18 

June  6 


Juno    4 
..do.... 


June  24 

June  10 
July     1 

June  3 
July  1 
...do.... 

June  28 
July  1 
Jime  18 


Harry  Pratt  Judson.....!  June  17 


Am  30 
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XXVIIL-— SuMMBB  School  DnBCTOBs — Conti&ned. 

FAJtT  L— UNIVBaa£ri&a,  COLLBaSS,  ANvD  NOBMAL  SCHQOLfr-CaotinDfid. 


I>«  Kalb 

Svaaston......... 

Do.... .«.•«»... 

Ma^  omb .....».« . 

Normal 

Fooria 

Urt>an» 

Wheotoo ^.^ 

INbUNA. 

BkNunlngton 

DwivlUe 

Omhcn 

OnvTUASUB 

Hanover 

Indi-iimpoiis 

Do  ^ 

Do 

Do._ 

Do.. ••.•.•••» 

Million.  ....•  .«.•. 

Jfun'ie 

Kotn*  Dame 

Oakland  CJty.... 

Tpitp  Haute 

'▼aljwniiso 

Whioiui  Lake  — 
Do....« 

lOWX. 

Ames 

C^^cter  Fails 

Oniar  Rapids 

DrnieoD. 

Ji^itAiDm 

Mo 

Dubuque 

Favotte •^. 

Iiuilanola. .  .••>•. 

lownt'iiy •* 

Iowa  FaOa 

Milford 

Munnt  Pleasant.. 
Mount  Vernon... 

OakaJoosa 

Reel  Oak 

BiouxCity 

SlMucer 

KA 

Baldwin  Cfty 

Emporia 

U»ys 

Lawrenoe.... 
Manhattan... 
Pittylnuv.... 

TorieJca 

^khlta. 
i>o.. 


SKKTUCKT. 

Bowline  Oreen..., 


Northern  Ulinoie  State  Normal  SchooL 

Garrett  BIbUcsI  Institute 

Northweatam  University ^ . 

Western  nUnols  SUte  Normal  School. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Universftv  of  Illinois 

Whoaton  College « W.  P.  RJce 


Indiana  UniTeisfty 

Central  Normal  College 

Ooshen  CoUeee 

De  Pauw  University^ 

Hanover  Collefe 

Butler  College •.... 

Indiana  Central  University 

Normal  OoUege  of  the  Nortlr  Ameri- 
can Qymnastic  Union. 

Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis 

Vocational  educatioa  courses  (Indi- 
ana University). 

Marion  Normal  institute 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

St.  Mary's  CoUcfe 

Oakland  City  College 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Valparaiso  University 

Indiana  University  Biological  Station. 

Winona  College 


John  W.Cook 

Charles  M.  Stuart.. 
Clarence  S.  Mhrsh.. 

W.  P.  Morgan 

David  Felmley 

Albert  F.Sidpert.. 
K.  C.  Baboock 


•  •■••••*  •-•  • .  ■ 


WtHD.Howe 

Jonathan  Rigdon. 
Daniels.  Oerig... 
Harry  B.  Gouih.. 

W.  A.  Minis 

Thomas  C.  Howe. 

I.  J.  Good 

EmilRath 


Eliza  A.  maker. 
E.A.Lee 


Stewart  P.  Hatton . 

B.  F.  Moore 

Mother  M.  Pauline 

W.  P:  Dearing 

Wm.  W.  Parsons 

lleury  B.  Brown. 

Carl  M .  E  igenmann 

Charles  MauchiLster 


lewa  SUte  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Extension 
Das  Mohiea-Hlghland  Pa^  College.... 

Drake  Untvorsity ^ 

Dubuqae  College. 

Upper  Iowa  University ».,.. 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa j 

Ellsworth  College \ 

MacbrUe  Lakeside  Laboratory  (State  ; 

University  of  Iowa).  ' 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Iowa  Siato  Teachers  College  Extension 

Moming^ide  College 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Extension 


Baker  University 

Kansas  State  Normal  School 

Fort  Hays  Kausas  Normal  School 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  .Slate  Agricultural  College 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School. 

Washburn  College 

Falrmount  Colli 


^••.«  Friends  Univi 


oUe^.. 
ersuy. 


Western    Kentucky    State    Normal 


G.  M.  Wilson 

Homer  U.  Heerley....... 

W.  R.  Newell 

A,  (\  Fuller,  jr 

Arthur  K.  Bennett....^. 

W.  F.  Barr 

George  W.  Heltkamp . . . 
Chaunoev  P.  (  olegrove.. 

James  W.  Campbell 

Charles  H.  Wellcr 

Ido  Franklin  Meyer 

B.  Shlmek 

H.  E.  Jacques 

(JeorgeH.  Betts 

S.  M.  Hadley.. 

Leslie  I.  Reed 

E.  A.  BroA^Ti 

Hughs.  Buffum. 


Lilian  Scott 

Norman  Triplett ;., 

W.A.Lewis 

Frederick  J.  Kelly 

Edwin  L.  Holton 

W.  A.  Brandenburg 

Parley  P.  Womer ... 

Arthur  J.  Hoare 

Grace  £.  Maclean , 


H.  U.Cherry 

James  T.C.  Noe.. 
Thomas  J.  Coates. 


June 

24 

Juno 

17 

July 

1 

June 

10 

...do. 

June 

10 

June 

17 

...do. 

June 

13 

May 

21 

June 

10 

Juno 

5 

June 

10 

June 

17 

May 

27 

July 

1 

Mhv 

2t 

Juno 

17 

Jnno 

3 

June 

17 

Julv 

1 

June 

10 

June 

17 

May 

28 

June 

15 

July 

8 

June 

3 

June 

7 

June 

10 

June 

7 

May 

21 

June 

ID 

June 

24 

June 

10 

...do. 

June 

17 

June 

10 

Juno 

17 

May 

13 

Juno 

10 

June 

3 

June 

7 

June 

10 

June 

7 

May 

16 

May 

29 

May 

28 

Juno 

4 

May 

31 

May 

27 

May 

24 

June 

10 

June 

4 

June 

17 

...do 

...do 

..• 

Aug.  3 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  10 
July  19 
Aug.  28 
July  26 
Aug.  9 
July  2a 


Aug.  9 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  29 
July  27 
Aug  17 
July     2 

Sept.  — 
July   la 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  30 

Do. 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  M 


Aug.  23 

Aug.  28 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  31 

X" 

Aug.  24 
Aug.  17 
July   V 

July   15 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  28 
Au«.  30 
Aug.  23 


JuTK   i: 
July   -s 

Do. 
Au«.  0 
Aug.  2 
July  17 
July  3 
July  la 
July  12 


July  20 


July 
July 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

PART  1.— UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Cantlnoed. 


Location. 


Summer  schooL 


Director  in  1918. 


Session  of  1918. 


Opening.     CKse. 


LOUISUNA. 


Baton  Rouge. 

Katchlto<>hcis. , 

New  Orleans. . 

Do 


Louisiana  State  University 

I^uisiana  State  Normal  School. . 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 

College  of  Medicine 


DelmarT.  Powers. 

V.L.Roy 

A.  B.  Dinwiddle... 
IsadoroDyer 


June  6 
May  29 
June  10 
...do.... 


MADTE. 


Castine 

Farmington. . 
Fort  Kent. . . 

Gorham 

Macbias 

Presquelsle.. 
TeclmDlogy.. 


MARYLAND. 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

Surveying  camp  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 


Albert  F.  Richardson. . . 

W.O.Mallett 

Mary  P.  Nowland 

W.S.  Russell 

Wm.  L.  Powers 

San  T^orenzo  Merriman. 
Charles  M.  Spofford 


BaHimore.. 


Johns  Hopkins  Uuiversity . 


Edward  F.  Buchner. 


MASSACUUSETTS. 


Amherst 

Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Do 

I'itchburg 

Hyaanis . 

Nent on  Center 

Woods  Hole.... 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Boston  University 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 
Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics . . . 

Simmons  College 

Har\'ard  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology , 

State  Normal  School 

.do. 


Newton  Theological  Institution  . 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory. . . 


Andrew  S.  Thomson 

Alexander  H.  Rice 

Horace  D.  Arnold 

Hartvig  Nissen 

Henry  Lefavour 

K.  G.T.Webster 

Richard  C .  Maclaurin. . . 

John  G.  Thompson 

W.- A.  Baldwin 

W.N.Donovan. 

Frank  R.UlUe 


MICUIQAN. 


Ann  Arbor., 


Battle  Creek 

East  lyansing 

Ka'amazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant.. 
Topinabee 


Ypsilanti. 


University  of  Michigan 

Law  School , 

Medical  school , 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. . 

Micliigan  Agricultural  College 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Northern  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School , 

University  of  Micliigan  Biological  Sta- 
tion. .1' 

Michigan  State  Normal  College , 


Edward  H.  Kraus., 

do 

do 

Frank  J.  Bom 

Edward  H.  Ryder. 
D wight  B.Waldo.. 
James  H.  B.  Kaye.. 

E.  C.  Warriner 

George  R.  La  Rue. . 

Charles  McKenny.. 


July  15 
June  24 

...do 

...do 

...do 

July  15 
July  30 


July    9 


July  1 
July  8 
June  1 
June  26 
July  8 
July  1 
June  10 
July  8 
July  9 
June  11 
July    3 


July  1 
June  24 
July  1 
July  8 
June  24 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
July     1 


Duluth , 

Mankato...., 
Minneapolis.. 
Moorhead ... 
St.  Cloud.... 

St.  Paul 

Do , 


Winona. 
Do.. 


State  Normal  School , 

do , 

University  of  Minnesota , 

State  Normal  School , 

do 

State  Teachers'  Training  School 

University  of  Minnesota  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

College  of  St.  Teresa 

State  Normal  School , 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Aericultural   Col- 
T«^e. 

Hattlesburg 

Meridian 


Mississippi  A.  and  M. College. 


Mississippi  Normal  College . 
Meridian  College 


MISSOURI. 


Cameron 

Cape  Girardeau . . . 
Columbia... 
Kirks  viUe... 
MarshaU..,. 
Maryville... 
RoUa 


Mlssoun  Wesleyan  College. 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Missouri 

State  Normal  School 

Missouri  Valley  College 

State  Normal  School 

State  School  of  Mines 


E.  W.  Bofaannon.... 
Charles  H.  Cooper... 
Lotus  D.  CofTman . . . 

Frank  A.  Weld 

J.C.Brown 

A.  V.  Storm 

Roscoe  W.  Thatcher. . 


Mary  A.  MoUoy. 
G.E.Maxwell.. 


Joseph  C.  Robert. 


Joe  Cook 

A.S.McClendon.. 


Emily  S.  Dexter 

W.S.  Dearmont 

Charles  H.WilUams. 

JohnR.  Kirk 

Albert  McGinnis 

Ira  Richardson 

A.UMcRae 


June  24 


June  17 

...do 

June  24 
June  17 

...do 

...do 

...do 

June  28 
June  17 


June  11 

May  20 

June  10 


Juno    3 

...do 

June  9 
May  29 
June  3 
May  27 
...do 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Dirbctohs— Continued. 

PART  1.— UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


Location. 


MISSOURI— contd. 


St.  Louis 

Do 

Do 

Springfield 

^arrensburg.. 
Warrenton 


MONTANA. 

Boxeman 


Dfllon.... 
Missoula. 
Poison... 


NEBRASKA. 


Tbadron 

TollfegeNiew 

Fremont 

Hasliuas 

Kearney 

Lin?oln 

Omalia 

Do 

Peru 

University  Place. 

Wayne 

York 


NEVADA. 

Reno 

NEW  HAMPSHIBB. 


Hanover. 
Keene 


NEW  iERSEY, 


Hoboken. 
Newark.-, 


New  Brunswick.. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

East  IjSS  Vegas. . 
Silver  City 


NEW  TORS. 


Alfred... 
Auburn. 


Brooklyn 

Geneseo 

Itha-a 

New  RocheUe 

Nor  York 

Do 

Do 

Do .«. 

Oneonta 

Byraruse 

Troy 


KOKTB  CAROLINA. 

Chapel  Hill 

Coliowhee 

Elizabeth  City... 


Summer  school. 


Forest  Park  College;  School  of  Music 

Harris  Teachers  College 

St.  Louis  University  Medical  School . . 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Central  Wesleyan  College 


Montana  State  College  of  .\griculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

State  Normal  College 

University  of  Montana 

University    of    Montana    Biological 

SUUon. 


mversity. 


University  of  Nevada. 


Dartmouth  College 

Joint  session,  State  Normal  Schools  of 
Plymouth  and  Keene. 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Newark  Normal  School  for  Pnysical 

Education  and  Hygiene. 
Rutgers  College , 


New  Mexico  Normal  I'niversity... 
New  Mexico  Sta4e  Normal  School. 


Alfred  University 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary , 

Summer    School    for    Christian 
Workers. 

Adelphi  College , 

State  Normal  School 

Cornell  University , 

College  of  New  Riwhelle , 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York , 

Columbia  University 

Hunter  College , 

New  York  University 

State  Normal  School , 

Syracuse  University , 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 


University  of  North  Carolina 

Coliowhee    Normal    and    Industrial 

School. 
State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial 

ScbooL 


Director  in  1918. 


Annas.  Cairns 

E.  George  Payne 

D.  M.  Schoemaker 

W,  T.  Carrington 

E.  L.  Hendricks 

H.  VoshoU 


John  H.  Hoist 

Joseph  E.  Monroe. 

Jesse  P.  Rowe 

M.J.  Klrod 


Robert  I.  Elliott 

Harvey  A.  Mtirrison... 

W.  H.Clemmons 

R.  B.  Crone 

Georges.  Dick 

W.G.Hastings 

William  P.  Whelan.... 
Paul  R.  Stevenson . . . . 


D.W.  Hayes. 
Bertram  E.  McProud.. 

U.S.  Conn 

C.  E.  Ashcraft 


George  F.  James . 


James  L.  McConaughy. 
Wallace  E.  Mason 


A  lex.  C.  Humphreys . , 
Randall  D.  Warden.. 

Charles  H.El^tt.... 


F.  H.  H.  RoberU. 
E.  L.  Enloe 


Paul  E.  Tits  worth. 
George  B.  Stewart.. 
....do 


A.  G.  Fradenburgh . . 
James  V.  Sturges.... 
George  P.  Bristol.... 

M.M.Xavier 

Paul  Klapper 

James  C .  Egbert 

Raymond  B.  Eorle.. 
James  E.  Lough.... 

Percy  I.  Bugbee 

E.  Ell  wood  Smith  .. 
Palmer  C.Ricketts.. 


N.  W.  Walker.., 
A.C.  Reynolds.. 

P.W.Moore.... 


Session  of  1918. 


Opening.     Close 


June  1 
June  17 
May  27 

...do 

...do.. 
...do.. 


June  17 

June  4 
June  17 
June  18 


June 

June 

...do. 

do. 


June 
May 
June 
June 
June 
May 
June 
...do. 


June  17 


July     9 
...do 


Aug.  12 
July     8 

July     1 


June    4 
June    3 


July 

9 

July 

8 

July 

29 

July 

8 

...do. 

...do. 

July 

5 

July 

1 

July 

8 

July 

1 

...do. 

July 

8 

...do. 

June  14 

June  11 
Jime  12 

July    1 


Sept.  1 
July  20 
July  6 
Aug.    3 

Do. 

Do. 


July  27 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  30 
July  31 


July  26 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  1« 
Aug.  2 
July  26 
Aug.  16 
Aug*  2 
Aug.  9 
July  26 
July  19 
July  26 
Do. 


July   20 


^fi" 


Sept     7 
Aug.  10 

Aug.    9 


July  25 
July  20 


Aug.  21 
July  27 
Aug.  10 

Aug  18 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  10 

Do. 
Aug.  14 


July   25 
Do. 

Do. 
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XXYin.— Avioux  ScHooK  DmewBa-Oootnuied. 

PAST  L-Ql«V8»STIB8i  OOLLBOBa^  ASB^  IVORMAL  «gOOi;.g    CaiiCfauMf. 


8eB8ianofl9IS. 


Opening 


Cloae. 


NORTH  CAROLIN ▲- 

coDtinued. 


Oreefisboro.  .^  ^. 
Oreeovflle....^.. 


Wake  Forest.. 
West  Raleish. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

EUendale...^... 
Jamestoiwn 

Mlnot ^.« 

University « 

Valley  City 


State  NMDttoadlDdiBfrial  College. . . 

Eeat  GaroUna  Teachers  TrainlBC 
Schoal. 

Wake  Forest  CoUeee 

North  Carolioa  Stote  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering. 


State  Normal  and  industrial  School. 

Jamestown  College 

Sute  Normal  School 

do. 


UnlversUy  of  North  Dakota^ 

State  Normal  School 


OHIO. 


Ada 

Akron... 


Alliance... 
Ashland.. 
Athens.... 


Berea 

BhifTton 

Bowling  QrefflU^ 

ricvpiniid 

Colnrahus 

DeHance 

Kent 

New  Concord... 

OUMiin 

Oxford 

Putin  Bay 


Rio  (Jrande.. 
Sprlng.ield... 

Toledo 

WestcrvIUe.. 
WiUxjrforce.. 
Wilmington.. 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Municipal  University  of  Aknm,  Col- 
lege of  Engineering. 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  Universfty ; 

Contlnxiatlon  summer  school 

Baldwin- Wallace  College 

Bhiffton  College 

State  Normal  College » 

Case  School  of  A  ppficd  Science 

Ohio  State  University 

Donancc  College « 

State  Normal  College*.. 

Muskingum  College* 

Oberiln  College 

Miami  University « 

Lake  Laboratory  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity). 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College , 

Toledo  University 

Otterheln  University 

Wilberforce  University  (colored).,^., 

Wilmington  College 


OKI.AHOMA. 


Ada , 

Alva 

Durant „ 

Kdmond ,,^ 

Norman .,, 

Stillwater 


Tahiti  uah... 
We^itherford . 


East  Central  Stale  Normal  School 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School.... 

Southeastern  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Cx)llege. 

Northeastern  Slate  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School 


r^rvaills... 

Euffoue 

Monmouth., 

Tori  land..., 

Do , 


Oregon  Agricultural  College , 

University  of  Oregon , 

Oreg(»n  Normal  School 

Reed  College 

University  of  Oregon  Extension. 


rtNN.STLVANlA. 


Allentown 

Beaver  Falls 

Collf  j^cviJIe 

(J  rove  City 

Millersvllle 

Pliila^lelphia 

Do „. 

Pittsburgh 


Muhlenberg  College 

OencvaColleKe 

UrsinusCollepe 

Grove  City  College 

State  Normal  School 

Dropsie  College 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Walter  C.  JweHaaa^^. 
a  W.  WUmo 


Wm.  L.  Poteat....^.., 
W.A.Withff« 


R.  M.Blaelt 

Wm.  B.Thomas... 
Thoi.A.  HlllTer... 
William  P.  CUffka.. 


A.  J.  Ladd. 

George  A.  McFKlaad.. 


John  Davison.... ,»^. 
FredE.  Ayer 

J.  B.  Bowman.. •««•» 

Wm.  D.  Furry 

Alston  Ellis , 

John  J.  Richeson 

F.D.Ward..... ^ 

N.  E.  Byers ^^ 

H.  B.  Winiams..^ 

C.8.  Howe 

M.  Blakemore  Evans. 

Alberto.  Carls 

J.  E.  McGilvrey . 

Howard  McDonald. 

Edward  A.  Miller 

H.C.  Minnlch 

Herbert  Osborn 


W.  G.  Scarberry.. .,..,. 

T.  Bruce  Birch. 

Frank  V.  Quillin 

W.  G.CIIpplnger 

Gilbert  11.  Jones 

J.  Edwin  Jay.... ». 


J.  M.  Gordon 

A.  8.  Faulkner 

T.  D.  Brook* ^,. 

J.W.Graves __ 

W.  W.  Phelan 

J.  H.  Bowers 


G.W.  Gable... 
J.  B.Eskridge. 


May  31 

June  11 

June    4 
June  U 


June  23 
June  25 
July  1 
June  2S 
June  U 
June  26 


May  28 
June    3 

Jmie  M 
Ifay  6 
June  22 
Aug^.  5 
June  17 
June  8 
Apr.  29 
June  W 
...do.... 
May  6 
Apr.  29 
...do.... 
June  21 
Apr.  20 
June  24 

...do..., 
...do.... 
July  1 
June  17 
June  24 
June  18 


..do.... 
May  22 
June  1 
June    3 


E.  D.  Ressler 

Joseph  Sclialer , 

J.  li.  Aekerman , 

Everett  C.  Beach , 

George  Kebee , 


Isaac  M.  Wright 

R.  IT.  Martin 

W.  A.  KlUie 

WcirC.  Kettlor 

P.  M.Harbold 

CyniBAdler 

James  H.  Dunham.. 
J.  C.  Fetlermann 


May 

27 

May 

24 

June 

10 

June 

24 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

... 

June 

29 

June 

10 

June  24 

June  21 

Jime 

24 

July 

9 

July 

8 

July 

1 

JUj 
Aug. 

Judy 


^:  i 

Do 

Aug.  ft 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  6 


Aug.  M 
Aug.  17 

Aug.     2 

July  as 

Aug.  2 
Sept.  7 
July  17 
Aug.  a 
Aug.  at 
Aug.   a 

Aug.  10 
Sept.  6 
Aug.  30 

Do. 
Aug.     8 
Aug.  30 
Aug.    3 

Aug.   a 

Do. 

Aug.  la 
July  as 
Aug.  3 
Aug.    9 


July  ao 

Do! 

July  If 

July  31 

Aug.  2 

July  19 

July  ao 


Julv  20 
Aui;.  2 
Juiv  2 
Sept.  3 
Aug.     2 


Aug.  9 
Aug.  3 
Aug.    a 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.  83 

Aug.  n 
Aug.  ai 


1  Summer  term  includes  3  sessions. 


I  Summer  school  includes  3  terms  of  &  weeks  each. 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

PART  1.— UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS-Contlnued. 


Location. 


Summer  school. 


Director  in  1918. 


Session  of  1918. 


Opening.    Close. 


VIRGINIA. 

Charlottesville. . 

Dublin 

East  Radford... 

Kraory 

Frodericlcsburg-. 
Hampton 


Harrisonburg. 
Petersburg — 


Richmond. 


University  of  Virginia 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

State  Normal  School 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

State  Normal  School 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute (colored). 

State  Normal  School 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored).. 


WASHINGTON. 


Belllngham. 
Centralia 


Cheney 

EllensDurg 

Friday  Harbor. 


Pullman.. 
Puyallup.. 


Seattle.. 
Tacoma. 


State  Normal  School , 

Centralia  Summer  Normal  (Ellens- 
burg  State  Normal  School). 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Puget  Sound  Biological  Station  (Uni- 
versity of  Washington). 

State  CJollege  of  Washington 

Summer  School  of  Agriculture  (State 
College  of  Washington), 

University  of  Wafihmgton 

College  of  Puget  Sound 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Athens 

Bethany 

Buckhamion... 

Fairmont 

Glenville 

Huntington 

Morpantown... 
Shepherdstown. .. 
West  Liberty.. 


Concord  State  Normal  School 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  Wesley  an  College.. 

State  Normal  School 

do.. 


Marshall  College , 

West  Virginia  University 

Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  School 


WISCONSIN. 


Berlin 

Eau  Claire.. 
La  Crosse... 

Madison 

Mciiomonie., 

Milwaukee.. 

Do 


Do 

Oshkosh 

PkUteville 

River  Falls.... 
Stevens  Point. 

Suftffior 

Whitewater... 


Green  Lake  County  Training  School.. 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

University  of  Wiscon-^in 

Stout  Institute 

Marquette  University 

National  German-American  Teachers' 
Seminary. 

State  Normal  School 

do. 


...do... 
...do..., 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do... 


WJ'OMING. 

Laramie 


University  of  Wyoming. 


Charles  Q.  Maphls.. 

J.  S.  Wilson 

J.  P.  McConnclL... 

Fred  Allison 

E.H.  Russell 

George  P.  Phcnix.. 

WUliam  T.  Sanger. 
J.  M.'aSandy 


George  R.  Hovey. 


George  W.  Nash. 
Earl  S.  Wooster. . 

J.  E.  Buchanan.. 
George  H.  Black. 
T.  C.  Frye 


A.  A.  Cleveland 

Frank  O.  Kreager 

Frederick  E.  Bolton.. 
O.  Edgar  Reynolds.. 


Fred  A.  Forster. . . 
T.  E.  Cramblet.... 
T.W.  naught.... 

Joseph  Ro^Jier 

E.  G.  Rolirbaugh. 

O.  I.  Woodley 

Waitman  Bafbe... 
A.  D.  Kcnamond. 
John  C.Shaw 


C.  D.  Lambcrton.... 

C.  J.  Brewer 

Fassett  A.  Cotton... 
S.  H.  Goodnight.... 

R.  H.  Rodgers 

J.  A.  Murphy 

"    sen 


Max  Griebw 


C.  O.  Pearse 

H.  A.  Brown.... 

A.  M.  Royce 

J.  H.  Ames 

J.  F.  Sims 

V.  E.  McCoskill. 
A.  H.  Yoder.... 


J.  E.  Butterworth., 


June  17 
...do...-, 

..do 

June  13 

June  17 
June  19 

June  17 
..do 


..do.... 


June 
..do.. 


..do 

..do 

June  24 

June    3 
June  24 

June  18 
..do..... 


June  11 
June  20 
June  13 
June  17 
June  6 
Jmie  17 

..do 

..do 

..do 


June  17 

...do 

...do 

Jnne  24 
July  29 
June  24 
July     1 

June  24 
do. 


June  17 
June  10 
June  24 
June  17 
..do 


June  17 


July  27 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  80 
July  25 
July  M 
July  17 

Aug.  ao 
July  27 

July  26 


"Si* 

Do. 
Do. 


July 
Aug. 


Aug.  31 
Aug.  17 


Aug.  3 
July  31 
Aug.  S 
July  26 
July  31 
July  20 
Aug.  17 


July  20 

Do! 
Aug.    S 
Aug.  30 
Aug.    S 

Do. 

July  27 
Aug.  S 
July  20 
July  10 
Aug.  8 
July  20 
July  20 


July  26 


PART  2.— SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT 

APPEARING  IN  PART  L 


ALABAMA. 

Fairhope 

Huntsville 

CAUrORNlA, 

Berkeley 

Ii08  Angeles... 
Do 


Falrhopc  Summer  School 

Oakwood    Manual   Training    School 
(colored). 


California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts..., 

Krotona  Institute  of  Theosophy. 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design, 


Marietta  L.  Johnson 
J.  I.  Beardsley 

F.  H.Meyer 

Frederick  F.  Strong. 
L.  E.  G.  Macleod..., 


June 
June 


June  24 
July  20 
June  18 


July  li 
July  10 


Aug.  3 
Sepl.  1 
Sept.  14 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

PART  2.— SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OP  HIGHER  RANK  NOT 
APPEARING  IN  PART  1— Continued. 


Locatkm. 


Summer  school. 


Director  In  1918. 


Session  of  1918. 


Opening.    Close. 


CALIPORNIA— con. 


Riverside 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Jose 


CONNECTICUT. 


Fa5t  Canaan. 


New  Haven.. 
Xorwalk 


Bimsbui 

Stamfoi 


:i-. 


DELAWARE. 

Dover 


DtanucT  or 

COLUMBU. 


Washington., 


FLORIDA. 

Tallahassee... 


GEORQU. 

Mount  Berry.. 


Poc^tello.. 
liexburg.. 


nxiKOis. 


Chicago 

Chicago  (330  Web- 
ster Ave.) 
Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Evanston.... 
Lake  Forest.. 


Culver 

Indianapolis 

North  Manchester. 
6t  Mary.ofthe- 
Woods. 


Riverside  Lilnrary  Service  School.. 

California  School  of  Fhie  Arts 

Washburn  School 


Joseph  F.  Daniels. 
Lee  F.  Randolph.. 
Mary  Meyrick 


Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photog- 
raphy. 

University  School 

HarstrOm  School 

Simsbury  Summer  Tutoring  School . . . 
Thorpe  School 


Clarence  H.  White. 


George  L.  Fox 

Carl  A.  Harstrdm. 
Walter  L.Ferris.. 


State  College  for  Colored  Students. 


A.  R.  Spaid. 


Emerson  Institute. 


/  W.H.Randolph. 


.  McD.  Crawford. 


Florida  A.  and  M.  College  for  Negroes. 


Nathan  B.  Young.. 


Berry  School. , 


C.  B.  Collier.. 


Idaho  Technical  Institute . 
Ricks  Normal  College 


Miles  F.  Reed 

George  S.  Romney. 


American  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Applied  Arts  Summer  School 


Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Chicago  Musical  College 

Chicago  School  of  Applied  and  Normal 
Art. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. 

Chicago  School  of  Industrial  A  rt 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  I*hysical 
Education. 

Columbia  School  of  Music 

Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art. 

Gregg  Summer  Normal 

National  Institute  of  Secretaries 

National  Kindergarten  College 

PestalozKi  -  Frocbel  Kindergarten 
Training  School. 

Sherwood  Music  School 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods 

National  Summer  School  of  Music. 


J.J.  Hattstaedt..., 
Florence  H.  Fitch.. 

George  W.  Eggers.. 

CarlN.  Werntz 

Mary  B.  Page 

Felix  Borowski.... 
Emma  M.  Church.. 


Graham  Taylor.... 

Hugo  B.  Frochlifh. 
Mary  A.  Blood 


June  24 

..do 

July     8 


July  8 

July  24 

Aug.  1 

July  22 


Aug.  M 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  16 


Aug.  17 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  22 


Clare  Osborne  Reed. . 
William  C.  Williams. 


Henry  J.  Holm 

Oliver  MrE  wan 

Elizabeth  Harrison.., 
Bertha  H.  Hegner.... 


Walter  Keller 

Edward  B.  Birge.. 
Ada  M.  Fleming.. 


Culver  Military  Academy 

John  Herron  Art  Institute.... 

Manchester  College 

St  Mai7-of-the- Woods  College. 


H.  G.  Glascock 

Harold  H.  Brown. 

Otho  Wfaiger 

Sister  Basil 


June  10 


}june  17 


June  17 


May     1 


June    3 
June    4 


June  24 
July     1 

June  24 
..do.... 
July  1 
June  24 
July   29 

June  19 

1 


July 
..do.. 


June  24 
..do.... 


July  1 

July  8 

June  17 

July  1 

July  8 

July  1 

June  29 


July  3 
June  10 
May  27 
July     1 


July  13 


Sept.  20 


Aug.    • 


Aug.  27 


July   12 
Aui.  30 


July  27 
July  20 

Sept.  13 
Aug.  31 
July  27 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  24 

July  26 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  U 

July   27 
Do. 

^"^-  oS 
Aug.  23 

Aug.    9 

Aug.    6 

Aug.  19 
July  19 
July   27 


Aug.  28 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  17 
Aug.    t 


A  All  normal  courses  close  Aug.  2, 
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XXVIII.— SuMiiaB  ScHoeii  D«B0Toii8~-€QfttiQUB(L 

PART  2.-a£GQNBABT  SCHOOLS,  BfCLUI»)fO  IN8TITT7T10He  OP  HUfiSRSAKK  NOT 
APPBAAINa  IN  PART  t-Caotiiraed. 


Location. 


lOf  liUJL 


Cedar  Rapdds. 
Gbeiokee. 


Iowa  Falls. 
Ottuniw-A.. 


LOVISLkNA. 

Bfkton  Rooce... 
La  Fayotta..... 


RiL<{ton 

Bhreveport.. 


MAINS. 

Boothbay-Harbor. 
Ofunquit 

MARTLAlfD. 


Baltimore 

Princess  Anne.... 


MA89ACHUaSTT9. 


Andover 

Aubumda)e...».. 
Boston 

Boston  (30  Hunt- 
ington Ave.). 

Boston  (306  Piem 
Bldg.). 

Bourne 


Monterey 

Mortliampton... 

Oak  iilults 

Provincetown... 
1  o....»— • 

Wobura » 


Wororster.^. 
Po 


MicraoAN. 

Berrien  Sprin£S. 

Bip  Rapias 

Petroit 

i  0 

Grand  Kapids... 

Saupatuck 

MINNESOTA. 


Crookston... 
llinn«'a[)olis. 


^o. 
HorrH. . 


Miaaousi. 
La  Grsmi^ . .  ...^ 

NKW  ItAMPSHTBE. 

South  Chatham- 


Palmer  Method  Summer  School. , 

Mount  St.  Mary   Normal  Training 

School. 
Edge  wood  School  of  Domestic  Arts...< 
St.  Joseph's  Academy 


w.  c.  m 

Mottier 


EvaSimptot 

Sister  Mary  Oeraldine . . 


Southern  University  and  A.  and  M. 

College  (oolond). 
Southwestern    Ltfoisisna    Industrial 

Institute. 

Louisiana  Industrial  Institute 

Centenary  College 


J.  S.  Clack 

E.  L.  SteptMBS.. 


J.  E.  Keeny 

Hugh  J.  Smith.. 


Commonwealth  School  of  Art  and 

Industry. 
Summer  School  of  Modeling 


Asa  a.  Randall. 
V.  D.  Brenner. . 


Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Princess  Anne  Academy , 


Harold  Randolph. 
T.H.  Kiah 


June  17 
July     1 

June  11 
June  10 


June  HI 

Jime    2 

May  28 
June  10 


July     I 
July   10 


July     s 
June  26 


PhllliM  Academy  Military  Camp. . 
AmGrican  Instttide  of  Normal  Methods 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Farmer's  (Miss)  School  of  Cookery 

School  of  Expression  (5  terms) 

Old  Colony  Union  Industrial  School. 
Berkshire  Summer  School  of  Art 


Alfred  E.  Steams 

Oftbame  MoCoaaithy. 

Walter  B.Tripp 

Alice  Bradley 


S.  S.Curry - 


Institute  of  Music  Pedagogy 

Treat  School ,. 

Cape  Cod  School  of  Art , 

Summer  School  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing. 

Warren  Academy  Free  Industrial 
School. 

Boys'  Trade  School..— , 

Girls' Trade  School 


M.  Maud  Mvhre 

/Raymrmd  r.  Ensign... 
\Ernpst  \^  Watson 

R.  L.  Baldwm 

Edwto  B.  Treat 

Charles  W.  Hawthorne. 

E.  Ambrose  Webber... 

Fnmk  Carter «. 


Albert  J.  Jameson. .. 
Helen  R.  HUdreth. . 


Eramanuel  Missionary  College , 

Ferris  Institute , 

I'etroit  C«»n"<ervatory  of  Music 

retroit  Technical  In-stitute , 

Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training 

SchooL 
Stunmer  School  of  Painting . .  ..•^.•. 


North  West  School  of  Agriculture ..... 

Minneapolis  School  of  Art , 

Minneapolis  School  of  Music,  Oratory, 
and  l>ramiitic  Art. 

M innosot Q  Collope , 

West  Central  Sch(x)l  of  Agriculture... 


Frederick  Griggs 

W.  N.  Ferris 

Francos  L.  York .  —^ 

B.  1).  Edwarda ^ 

Clara  Wheeler 


Frederick  F.  Funrnan . 


J.  H.Hay 

Mary  M.  Cheney . .... 
r William  H.  Pontius.. 
\Charles  M.  Holt 

Frank  Nelson 

C.  H.  Barnes 


July  3 

July  10 

July  6 

July  1 

May   IS 

June  27 

^July     8 

...do 

...do... 
July  1 
June    1 

July     1 

July  » 
...do 


July  1 
May  20 
June  24 
...do-... 
July     2 

JoM  28 


June  17 
...do.... 

►..do 

May  37 

June  17 


La  Grange  College . 


Hill's  (Mrs.)  Summer  School  of  Cook- 
ery. 


D.  J.  Scott.. .^^^. 


Janet  M.HUl. 


July     8 
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TDLYILL — SviBiam  School  IteaotiNW— Ck)iitiiiu6dl 

TM&T  X--a09in>4LBY   flOBOOO&S.   INCLUimfe   INSTITU'FIONS"  Off    BiaHllB    RANK 
KOT  APPSARma  IN  PART  l-€«iitixnitd. 


Binctor  M  1918. 


Session  of  19l<t. 


Opening.     Clos: 


WEVr  JEBSXT. 


Prmcetoa . . ...  •••, 

AlVrmy 

Brooklyn 

did  Oarwa . 

Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor. 

Monroe 

New  Yortc  (109  E. 
ItthBt.). 

N«w  York  (215  W. 
S7th8t.)i 

N<-w  York  (641 
Lexington  Ave.) 

NeV  York  (7  W. 
4ad  St.). 

New  York  (I09th 
St.  and  Amster- 
dam Ave.). 

New  Yoek  (73 
Park  Ave.). 

New  York 


ro.« 

New  York  (30  Ir* 

vinj?  PI.) 
RuUiester.  ••••••• 


Saint  Joeepihs. 


SarBtoga  bpongs. 
Woodstock 


yORTS  GASOUNA. 

Asheville....^.^ 


Boom ...... 

Brevard 

OrecBsboro. 


OHIO. 

Cinctamatf . . . 


Columbus. . 

i  o...„ 

01*raa.... 


WilteuRhby..., 

OSLABOHA. 

Enid 


USBOOM. 

Portland 


nOrNSYLTAJIlA. 

CbestarSpflnciw.. 

Von  Wiwktngtoa. 

Mimcy 

FiaiHdeiphia 

Do 

Do 


Princeton  Sommer  School 

Universes' Sunonar  Sflbool »— » 

New  York  State  Library  School 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Clarden 

Catholic  Summer  School  of  America... 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Biological  Laboratory. 

Mackenzie  School 

American  Progressive  Piano  School . . . 

Art  Students'  League  of  New  York.... 

Btble  Teachers'  Training  School 

Chalif  Normal  School  of  Dancing 

National  Academy  of  Design 

J^w  York  Preparatory  School 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art. 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

Palmer  Method  Summer  School 

Rochester  Business  Institute  Summer 

Normal. 
Soint-Augustine-by-the-Lake  Summer 

8ch<vl. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

"Bhie  Dome  Frat"  Simuner  School 

al  Figure  I'uinting. 
Art  Students'  League  of  Ne  w  York 


Soothem  Term  of  the  School  of  Ex- 

pmssion  of  Boston.  Mass. 

Appalachian  Training  School 

Brevard  Institute 

Negro    Agneultural    and    Teclmlcal 

College. 

Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute 

Capitol  Colletre  of  Oratory  and  Music. 

Stale  Stmimer  Library  School 

Oberlin    Business    College    Normal 

ScbooL 
Andrews  Institute  for  Girb ••••. 


C.  R.  Morey 

Qanet  9.  VoorhMS..,.. 


James  I.  Wyer,  jr 

Ellen  Eddy  Shaw 

John  J.  DoBlan 

Charles  B.  Davenport.. 


J.  C.  Mackenzie . . . 
Qustav  L.  Becker. 


Qeotgfi  B.  BridgmsDv .. 

John  A.Wood 

Louis  H.  Chahi 

Georga  W.  Maynard 


E.  E^Camerer 

Frank  A.  Parsons. 


Porter  R.  Lee 

S.  E.  Barton, .« 

8.  C.  Williams  and  J.  F. 

Forbes. 
Mother  Folycarpa...... 

Sarah  G.  Ross 

Tewing  Woodward 


Charles  Rosen - 


July  22 
...do — 


June  26 
July  9 
July  1 
July     3 

•July  ft 
June  10 

June    3 

June  19 

June    3 

June    1 

June  U 

July    e 

July  8 
July     1 

..do.... 

...do 

..do.... 
June    I 

Jime  15 


AnnaB.  Curry- .,   Junj  29 


B.  B.  PouKherty. ... fnir*  Ki 

L.  B.  Haynes Jun,*  U 

F.C.  Johnson.... •••.,..  Juno  24 


Phillips  University...., 


Gregg.  Summer  School  (Link's  Busi- 
ness CoUege). 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

Darby  School  of  Painting 

Lycoming  County  Normal 

Brown  Preparatory  School 

NelT  College 

Pennsylvania  Museum  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art, 


J.  H.  Gest ^ 

JohnT.  Faig...., 
Franks.  Fox.... 
J.  Howard  i-  ice.. 
J.  T.  Henderson . 


S.  D.  Shaukland.- 


J.  W.Tyler. .^-. 


A.  T.  Link...,,. 


D.RoyMUler 

Hugh  U.  Breckenrldge. 
Sylvester  B.  Dunlap... 

Alonzo  Brown 

Silas  S.  Nell 

O.  F.  Ege 


June  17 
Jim.^  24 
June  12 
July  1 
Juno  17 

...do.... 


June    3 


July     1 


Mar.  29 

June  3 
June  24 
June  20 
July  1 
July     8 


Sept.  n 
Sept .  14 


July  17 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  0 
Aug.  13 

Sept.  1 
July  31 

Sept.  21 

July  30 

July  26 

Aug.  31 

Sept.   6 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  16 
July  26 

July  31. 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  9 
Oct.     1 

Oct.   16 


Aug.    0 

July  26 
July  21 
Aug.    3 


Aug-  21 
AUR.  2 
Aufi.  9 
Aug.  M) 

1  o. 

July  21 


July   27 


Aug.  30 


Nov.  3D 

July  20 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  29 
July  26 
Aug.    3 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1918-19. 


XXVIII. — Summer  School  Dibeotobs — Continued. 

PART  2.-SEC0NDARY    SCHOOLS,   INCLUDING   INSTITUTIONS   OF    HIGHER    RANK 
NOT  APPEARING  IN  PART  1— Continued. 


Location. 

Summer  school. 

Director  hi  1018. 

Session  of  1913. 

' 

Opening. 

Close. 

PENNSTLVANIA— 

continued. 

Pittsburgh  (Mount 

Byron  W.  King's  School  of  Oratory... 

June    9 

July   19 

Oliver). 
Swarthmore 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School 

Walter  C.  Crouch ....... 

June  ao 

0) 

TENNESSEE. 

Cookevillo 

Tennessee  Polyteshnlc  Institute 

Webb  Slimmer  Scbool t. 

Thomas  A.  Early 

E.  T.  Price 

Juno  10 
May  31 

Joly  20 
Aug.    9 

Quebeck 

TEXAS. 

Clarendon 

Clarendon  College 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 

L.  E.  Gribble 

May  23 

July  1 
June    7 

July  3 
July  a 

San  Antonio 

Mother  M.  Florence 

R.  F.  Holloway 

Stephen  ville 

John  Tarleton  College 

July  » 

UTAH. 

Provo • 

Church   Teachers  College    (Brigham 
Young  University). 

G  H.  Brimhall 

June    3 

Auc  S 

vmomiA. 

Lawrenceville 

St.    Paul    Normal    and    Industrial 
School  (colored). 

James  S.  Russell #. . 

June  20 

July  M 

WEST  VTBQINU. 

Salem 

Salem  Colleee 

C.  B.Clark 

June    3 

July  21 

PART  3.— SUMMER  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Birmingham,  Ala 
Do 


Mobile,  Ala , 

Boulder,  Colo..... 

Boise,  Idaho 

Frankllnton,  La.. 
Shreveport,  La... 
Blue     Mountain, 

Miss. 

Clhiton,  Miss 

Mound      Bayou, 

Miss. 

Newton,  Miss 

GJendive,  Mont . . 

Havre,  Mont 

Lewistown,  Mont 

MttlU,  Mont 

CoIIlngswood,  N.  J 

Newton,  N.  J 

OceanCity,  N.  J.. 
Cortland,  N.  Y.... 
Dickinson.  N.Dak. 
Oregon  City,  Oreg. 
Portland,  Oreg.... 
Brush  Valley,  Pa. 
Arlington.  Tex.... 

Athens,  Tex 

Austin,  Tex 

Beaumont,  Tex... 

Vo 

Belton,  Tex 

Brenham,  Tex.... 
Brownwood,  Tex. 
Brownsville,  Tex  J 


Birmingham  Summer Tarining  School. 
Birmingham  Summer  Training  School 

(colored). 
Summer  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
Colarado  Chautauqua  Summer  Schools 

State  Summer  School  for  Teachers 

Florida  Parishes  State  Normal  School. 
Summer  School  for  Teachers  (colored) 
State  Summer  Normal 


Clinton  Summer  Normnl.. 
State  Normal  for  Nejroes.. 


Newton  Summer  Normal 

Summer  School  for  Teachers. . 

do 

....do 


do. 

do 

!I"!do!;!!"!!!!"I***J!!!!!I*i;";*;! 

Cortland  Summer  School 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

County  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 
Summer  School  of  Primary  Methods . 

Mechanicsburg  Summer  Norma] 

State  Summer  Normal 

.do. 


State  Summer  Normal  (colored). 

State  Summer  Normal 

State  Summer  Normal  (colored). 

State  Summer  Normal 

....do 

do 

...-do 


C.  B.  Glenn. 


C.F.  Vigor 

Charles  C.  Casey . 

C.  E.  Rose 

W.J.  Dtmn 

R.  P.  Plaver 

W.  T.  Lowrcy... 


J.  W.  Provine 

G.  H.  Armstrong., 


A.  S.  McClemlon.. 

R.  H.  Brown , 

liaura  G.  Lo.ett.., 
F.  L.  Cummings... 

Flora  Sims , 

T.  D.  Sensor 

do 

do 

L.J.  McEvoy 

P.  S.  Berg 

J.  E.  Calavan 

Ruby  S.  Brennan.. 

R.  O.  Lytle 

R.T.Ellis 

C.  G.  Biasterson.... 

B.  F.  1x50 

H.  F.  Triplett 

T.J.Carlton , 

Peyton  Jacob 

D.  H.  Fisher 

V.  L.  Griffin 

W.  F.  Jourdan 


June    3 


June  3 
July  8 
June  17 
June  10 
.do. 


June  i 

June  11 

July  22 

June  10 

June  12 

July  22 

July  15 

July  22 

July  1 

...do 

...do 

July  2 

June  24 

July  29 

June  24 

May  6 

June  10 

June  2 

June  10 

June  17 

June  3 

June  10 

June  17 

June  3 

June  12 


>  Sessions  of  6,  10,  and  14  weeks'  duration. 
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XXVIII. — SuMifBR  School  Directors — Continued. 

PART  3.— SUMMER  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLB-Continued. 


Ix)cation. 


Summer  school. 


Director  In  1918. 


Session  of  1918. 


Openlnc. 


Close. 


CaMwcll,  Tex.. 

Ci«?o,  Tex 

CVjm^nche.  Tex . . . 

tVmroe,  Tex 

Orockett,  Tex.... 

Kl  Paso,  Tex- 

Fort  Worth,  Tex, 

Oonjales.  Tex 

cJrccTiville,  Tex., 

Hondo,  Tex 

Uoa?ton,  Tex 

Do 

KAiifmoD,  Tox... 
J.n  (Jrange,  Tex.. 
Mc  Kinney,  Tex.. 

Do 

Marshall,  Tox.... 

Do 

Mctidim,  Tex.... 
Mt.  Cksaffant,  Tex. 

Parli*.  Tex 

Kan  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sh<-rnian»  Tex 

Tchuarana,  Tex... 

Tvler.  Tex 

Victoria,  Tex 

Waco.  Tex 

M'licldcr,  Tex 

Wpaiherford.  Tex. 
Wood ville,  Tex... 
Big    Stone    Gap, 

Chrlstlansburg,Va. 

FarmrllJe,  Vs..... 

Ustox,  Vtt. 

Ixnil^  Va 

Manass$8.  Va 

IfmrtlnsviJle,  Va... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Do 

RocJcy  Mount,  Va. 

South  BcMton,  Va. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash... 


State  Sommer  Normal 
State  Summer  Normal 

do 

State  Summer  Normal 
do 


State  Summer  Normal 
State  Summer  Normal 
State  Summer  Normal 

do 

....do 


(colored), 
(colored)., 
(colored).. 


....do 

State  Summer  Normal 

....do 

do 

State  Summer 
State  Summer 
State  Summer 
State  Summer 
State  Summer 
State  Summer 
State  Summer 
do 


Normal, 
Normal 
Normal, 
Normal 
Normal 
Normal 
Normal. 


(colored)., 
(colored).. 


(colored)-, 
(colored).. 


state  Summer  Normal  (colored).. 


.do. 


state  Summer  Normul 

....do 

Clinch  Valley  Summer  School 

Christiansburg  Bummer  School  (col- 
ored). 

Farmville  Summer  School 

Galax  Summer  School 

Loui^  Summer  School  (colored) 

Manassas  Summer  School  (colored) 

Martinsville  Summer  School 

Norfolk  Summer  School 

Norfolk  Summer  School  (colored) 

Rocky  Mount  Bummer  School  (col- 
ored). 

South  Boston  Summer  School  (colored) 

Northwest  Summer  Normal 

Bummer  High  aud  Normal  School 


I.  B.  Bryant 

L.  n.  Denman 

J.  B.  Layne 

A.  M.  Storv 

A.  W.  Prybr 

R.  R.  Jones 

W.  O.  Bundy 

J.  C.Coihran 

J.  A.  Cagle 

T.  L.  Williams.... 

A.  F.  English 

W.  L.  Johnson 

W.  U.  Burnett 

O.  A.  Randolph.... 

J.  H.  Heed 

T.C.Martin 

G,  II.  Carpenter.... 
H.  B.  Pemberton.. 

C,C.  Comer 

G.  L.  Nelson 

C.  W.  Bolin 

Charles  A.  Arnold.. 

J.  C.  Pvle 

J.J.  Bates 

W.  U.  Seals 

C.  H.  McGrudcr... 

R.  L.Clark 

W.  M.  Umkin 

H.  F.  Grindstaff... 

P.  I.  Hunter 

J.  A.  Livesay 


E.  A.  Long. . 


J.  L.  Jarman 

B.  M.  C<)x 

W.  L.  RaiLsome. . . 

F.  D.  Morion 

T.  H.  Phelps 

E.  S.  Brinklev 

T.  C.  Er\vin.; 

W.  F.  Grasty 


Fnmk  Trl).'g.... 
Charles  Fagan... 
Henry  M.  Hart . 


June  17 
June  10 
Jtme  3 
July  15 
Jime  17 
June  3 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do.., 
June  4 
June  17 
June  10 
do 


June  17 
June  3 
June  17 
June  3 
July  8 
June  3 
June  12 
June  10 
Jime  11 
June  10 
June  18 
June  17 
June  10 
June  17 
...do... 
June  26 


....do... 

June  17 
June  26 
-l.do... 
...do... 
...do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 


...do... 
June  17 
June  10 


July  25 
July  20 
July  25 
Aug.  22 


July  2^ 
July  2? 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.  22 

July  25 
July  27 
July  25 

Do.  24 
Aug.  1 
JiUy  25 
Aug.  22 
July  26 
July  25 

Do. 
Aug.  22 
July  25 

July  24 

July  25 

Aug.  22 

July  26 

July  24 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

July  26 

Do. 


PART  4. -SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CLASSES. 


Fariboult,  Mmn.. 


8t.  Louis,  Mo... 
Vineland,  N.  J.. 


Rome,  N.  Y 


Courses  In  mental  deficiency  (Minne- 
sota School  for  Feeble  Minded). 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Summer  school  for  teachers  of  back- 
ward and  mentally  deficient  chil- 
dren (The  Training  School  at  Vine- 
land). 

Summer  Training  School  (Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum). 


Fred  Kuhlman June  24 

Julia  M.  Conncry June  20 

E.R.Johnstone I  July   15 


Charles  Bernstein. 


July     1 


Aug.    3 

July   20 
Aug.  24 


July   27 
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£D1?GA:II0NAI.  IMfiBCTOBT^  1918r-19. 
XXIX.— Di^RiTOiis-  ov  MuaBUMS.  ^ 


Location. 


Name  of  maseiim  or  of  instlttitioii  controUing  tt. 


Director. 


Aubnm 

Birmingham. 

Mobile 

Hout^omecy. 

Tallade^ 

University... 


Jtmeau.. 
Sitka.... 


Tucson.. 


ABKANBAI. 

Conway — — 

FayeCtevilto 

CAUFORNIA. 

Avalon.  SanU  C^taUiia 
rsland. 

Berkeley.  ^..^^ 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Clarcmont... 

Los  Angeles. . 

Do , 


Do.. 


Do... 
Do... 
Oakland. 
Do... 
Do... 


Do 

racific  Grove.. 

Palo  Alto 

Do 

Pasadena 

Satramento 

Santa  Barbara. 

San  Francisco.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Santa  Clara. 


Roiil«l«»r , 

Col(»rado  Springs. 
Denver , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do , 

Do 

Fort  Collins , 

Golden , 

Greeley , 


Alabama  PolytechBlclDStitute. ;•• 

Birmingham  Sdiool  Museum 

Y.  M.C.  A.  Library  and  Museum 

Alabama  Department  of  Acchlves  and^History 

TalladeeaColliKa. 

Alabama  MuMum  oTNatural  History 


Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Musvun . 
The  Sheldon  Jackscn  Mtiswm 


University  of  Arixona  MuMum. . 


Hendrix  CoUegiB.  George  H.  Burr  Mnsemn  of  Nat- 
ural History. 
University  of  Arkansas....... 


TunaChib, 

University  of  Oalifomla,  Department  of  Botany . . 

University  of  Galifamla,  Department  of  Geology 
and  Mineralon*. 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Paleon- 
tology. 

University  of  California,  Muscfun  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology. 

Pomona  OoUen. 


Museum  o<  History,  Bcfenoe,  and  Art. . 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Exhibit 


Southern  California  Academy  of  Sciences. . 


The  Soath\n»st  Museum 

Universitv  of  Southern  Oalifomla.. 

Mimlciraf  ArKialltry 

Oakland  Public  Museum 

Piedmont  Art  Gallery 


Sage  Library 

IVific  Grove  Museum  Association., 
Lcland  Stanford  Junior  Museum . . . , 
Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University.. 

Throop  CoIUko  of  Technology 

Crocker  Alt  (I'allery 

Museum  of  Comparative  Oolopy. . . . , 


California  Academy  of  Sciences.. 


Califrrnia  Stale  Mininjr  Bureau 

Memorial  Museum  (Golden  Gate  Park) 

San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art 

Unl\erslty  of  California,  Anthropological  Mu- 
seum. 

Santa  Clara  Univefsity.  Museum  of  Mineralogy 
and  Paleontology. 


fnivcrsitA  of  Colorado  Museimi....... 

Colorado  Collece  Museum 

Colorado  Mineral  Museum  (Stale  capltol) 

('olorado  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Colorado  Scientific  Society  (Boston  lilock)... 

Fast  Side  HIph  School  Museum 

State  Board  of  Horticulture 

State  Bureau  of  Mines 

State  Historii-aland  Natural  History  Society.. 

Colorado  State  Museum 

f^tate  A prlnilture College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines.  Mineralogical  Museum. 
State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado 


CharlflsC.  Thaoh,  president. 
J.H.Phillips,sup«rlntefid«:t. 
Leila  Annsf^mi^,  Ubrmnau. 
l^omas  M.  Owen,  director. 
J.  P.  Metcalf,pTwident. 
Bngene  Allen  dmttb.direetcr 


Gk)T,  J.  P.  A.  Straig, 
oostodian. 


Byion.GiioiBilnsiy  eantor. 

M.  J.  HcHoDry,  dfrteior. 
A.H.PiirdtM,  State  SMloKfeit 


W.A.SetoheU,ln  _„ 
Andrew  C.  Lawson  Jn 

J.  C  Meiiiam,  tnoliaiie. 

Joseph  Orinnell,  director. 

W.  A.  HUton,  In  oharie. 
Frank  8.  Daggett,  director. 
Frank  Wiggins,  superintnd- 

fsrt. 
Holdridge  O.  Collins,  seoe- 

tary. 
Hector  Alllot,  otirator. 
Albert  B.  Ulrey,  cnrator. 
Robert  B.  Harsfae,  director. 
Robert  B.  Harshe.  cmator. 
Richard  L.  PartingtQD,  on* 

rat  or. 
Anna  L.  Sew>'cr,  Ubrariaa. 

T7.  C.  Peterarm.  director. 

F..  C.  Starfcc,  curator. 

W.  H.CIapp,  in  charge. 

W.  K.  Jackson,  curator. 

William  Lean  Dawsoo,  di* 
rector. 

Barton  W.  Evermann.  direo> 
tor. 

Fletcher  Hamilton,  cniator. 

Georce  Haviland  Barron,  cu- 
rator. 

Nelson  I.aurvik,  director. 

A.  L.  Kroeber,  curator. 

Anthony  Cicbi,  director. 


Junius  Henderson,  curator. 
Fdward  R.  Warren,  director. 
T.  K.  Henahen,  director. 
J.  D.  Fijrpins,  director. 
G.  L.  Cannon,  curator. 

Do. 
Mrs.  Martha  ShuU,  director. 

Jerome  C.  Smiley,  onretor. 
Isaac  A.  Abbot,  cnstodian. 
W.  L.  Burnet,  curator. 
H.  B.  Patton,  director. 


<  rompiled  by  Harold  L,  Madison,  secretary  American  Association  of  Muietims,  Park  Miaeimi,  Fioii* 
dence,  R.  I. 
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Location. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  Institution  controlling  it. 


DiTKtor. 


iLUNOis— <x)ntlnued. 

Evans  ton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Galesburg 

Joliet 

Lake  Forest 

Naperville 

Rock  Island 

Springfield 

Do 

Sterling 

Urbana 

Do 

Do 

INOUHA. 

Bloomingtoo 

Centerville 

CrawfordsvUle 

Crown  Point 

Farlham 

Franklin 

Goshen 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Do 

Do 

Marlon 

Newcastle 

Noblesville 

Notre  Dame 

R  Ichmond 

South  liend 

Terre  Haute 

Upland 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids 

Do 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

Do 

Fayette 

firinnell 

Independence 

Iowa  City 

Do 

Do 

Madrid 

Waverly 

K.\NSAS. 

Atclnson 

Hal'Iuin 

Kmporia 

Do 

Laurence 

LindNborg 

Manhattan 

Topeka 

Do 

Salma. 


Evanston  Historical  Society 

Northwestern  University-Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Bennett  Museum  of  Christian  Archae- 
ology. 

Northwestern  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Swedish  Historical  Society  of  America 

Knox  College,  Hurd  Museum 

Joliet  Township  High  School 

Lake  Forest  College  Museum 

Northwestern  College 

Augustana  College  Museum 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and  Society 

State  Museum  of  National  History 

Whiteside  County  Historical  Society 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  Classical 
Archa?ology. 

University  of  Hlinois,  Museum  of  European 
Culture. 


Indiana  University  Museimi  of  Fine  Arts 

Wayne  County  Historical  Society 

Wabash  College,  Hovey  Museum 

Old  Settlers  ana  Historical  Association  of  Lake 

County. 

Farlham  College,  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

Franklin  College 

ElkhartCounty  Historical  Society.., 

Hanover  College 

Art  Association  of  Indianapolis,  John  Herron 

Art  Institute. 

Indiana  State  Museum 

University  of  Indianapolis-But  Jor  College 

Grant  County  Historical  Society,  Octogenarian 

Museum. 

Henry  County  Historical  Society , 

Hamilton  County  Historical  Association 

Notre  Dame  University , 

Earlham  College,  The  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society 

Emeline  Fairbanks  Memorial  Library 

Taylor  University,  Wa^tt  Museum 

Iowa  State  Teachers' College 

Coe  College  Museum 

Iowa  Mas(niic  Library  and  Museum 

Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences 

Historical  Department  of  Iowa , 

Carnegie-Stout  Free  Public  Library 

Herrmann  Museiun  of  Natural  History 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Parker  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Free  Public  Library 

Museum  of  Art  ana  Archajology 

Ranney  Library  and  Museum 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Zoological  Museum . . , 

Madrid  HLstorical  Society 

Wartburg  Teachers  Seminary , 

Midland  College , 

Baker  University , 

College  of  Emporia 

Kansas  State  Normal  School , 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College 

Kansas   State   Agricultural  College,    Natural 
History  Museum. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society 

Washburn  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 


J.  Seymoor  Cmrey,  i 

Chiffles  M.  Stuart,  curator. 


U.  8.  Grant,  curator. 

B.  H.  Grave,  curator. 
Stanley  Brown,  superinteod- 

ent. 
W.  C.  AUee,  curator. 
L.  M.  Umbach,  cuimtor. 
Marcus  Skarstcxlt 

A.  R.  Crook,  chiet 

W.  W.  Davis.  SMretary. 

Frank  C.  Baker,curator. 

A.  S.  Pease,  curator. 

N.  C.  Brooks,  curator. 


Alfred  M.  Brooks,  coratcr. 
C^leb  King,  curator. 
Mason  D.  Thomas,  curatoc 


J.  W.  Adams,  director. 
A .  B .  Weaver,  custodian. 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  dl* 
rector. 
W.  8.  Blatdiley,  corater. 
H.  L.  Bruner,  director. 
R.L.Whitaon,  director. 


H.  A.  Maker,  8ecretary-trei»> 
urer. 

Allen  David  Hole,  corater. 
G  eorge  A .  Baker ,  secretary. 
Mrs.  Sallie  C.  Hughes,  Ubri- 
rian. 


Melvin  F.  Arey,  curator. 

B.  H.  Bailey,  curator. 
N.  R.  Parvin,  librarian. 

E.  K.  Putnam,  acting  direo- 

tor. 
Edgar  R.  Harlan,  curator. 
Almira  R.  Wilcox,  Ubrariaa. 
R  ichard  Herrmann,  director. 
Guy  West  Wilson,  ourator. 
H.  W.  Norrls,  curator. 
S.  W.  Gaiser,  director. 

C.  H.  Weller,  director. 
Jane  E.  Roberts. 

C.  C.  Nutting,  curator. 


D.  W.  Crouse,  director. 

C.  8.  Farmenter,  chief  oar»> 
tor. 

D.  C.  Schaffner,  director. 
W.  H.  Keller,  curator. 
Frank  Strong,  director. 

E.  O.  Deere,  curator. 
Robert  K.  Nahoms,  curator. 

George  W.  Martin,  sactrtary. 
Ira  D.  Cardiff,  director. 
A.  W.  Giles,  director. 
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L.ocstion. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Director. 


Bcrvrliiis  Green.. 

Frankfort 

Lexington 

Do 

l^ouisviUe 


LOUISIANA. 

Raton  Rouge 


New  Orleans. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


UAJJiM. 


Augusta 

Do 

Brunswick 

Eliot 

Hinckley 

LewistoD 

Nortb  Bridgton.. 

Orooo 

Orrs  Island 

Paris 

Portland 

T>o 


Do 

Baco 

Waterville. 


MABYLAKD. 

Annapolis 

Baltimore. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do.. 


Do. 


Do 

EUicottCIty. 


MASSACm;  SETTS. 


Amherst. 

Do... 
Andover. 

Do... 

Do... 
Beverly.. 
Boston. . . 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cambridge. 

Do 

Do 


Ogden  College 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 

Kentucky  Geological  Survey 

Transylvania  College 

Louisville  Free  PubUc  Library  Museum. 


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 

Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of  Art 

LouisianaHistorical  Association  (Memorial  Hall) 

Louisiana  State  Museum 

Newcomb  Art  School 


Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 


Kennebec  Historical  Society 

Maine  State  Museum 

Bowdoin  College 

William  Fogg  Library 

Good  Will  Home  Association 

Art  Museum  of  Bates  College 

Bridgton  Academy ,..^ 

University  of  Maine,  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Orrs  Island  Library. 
Hamlin  Memcffial  H: 


all., 


Maine  Historical  Society 

Port  and  Society  of  Art,  L.  D.  M.  Sweat  Memo- 
rial Art  Museum. 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History 

York  Institute 

Colby  College .^ 


Maryland  Geological  Survey., 
Baltimore  Museimi  of  Art 


Goacher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Museum  of  Oriental 

and  Classical  Archaeology. 

Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences 

Maryland  Institute  for  tbe  Promotion  of  the 

Mechanic  Arts. 
Peabody  Institute 

Walters  Gallery 

Rock  Hill  College 


Amherst  College  Museum 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collie., 

Abbot  Academy 

John-Esther  Art  Gallery 

Phillips  Academy , 

Beverly  Historical  Society 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History . , 


Bostonian  Society  (Old  State  House). 
Children's  Art  Center 


J.  B.  Hoenig,  director. 
Alfred  Fairhurst,  director. 
George  T.  Settle,  librarian. 


r.  "W.  Boyle,  curator. 
J.  W.  Gaines,  cust  odiao. 
Robert  Glenk,  director. 
Ellswotrh  Woodward,  dir«y 

tor. 
Oeorge  E.  Beyer,  curator. 


P.  S.  Moonev,  secretary. 
Thomas  A.  James,  ciu'ator. 
Henry  Johnson,  curator. 


Marianna  Woodhuli,directoc. 


Children's  Museum  of  Boston 

Harvard  Medical  School,  Warren  Anatomical  I 

Museum. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Old  South  Association  (The  Old  South  Meeting 

House). 
Harvard  University,  Botanical  Museum 


85371"— 18- 


Harvard   University,    Collection    of  Classical 

Antiquities.  | 

Harvard  University,  School  of  Architecture i 

-13 


MintinA, 
Ellen 

Evelyn  L.  Gthawe,  earator. 
John  Cahrin  abtmmm,  am^ 

aging  director. 
Artmur  H.  Norton,  Ubcariaik 


WUliam  Bullock  Clark,  di- 
rector. 

Henry  H.  Wiegand,  secra- 
tary. 

David  M.  Bobinson,  director. 

Percy  M.  Reese,  director. 
C.  Y.*  Turner,  director. 

L.   H.   Dfelman,   executive 

secretary. 
Henry  Waiters,  owner. 
Brother  Fabrician,  registrar. 


B.  K.  Emerson,  director. 

C.  E.  Gordon,  curator. 

Jane  B.  Caronter,  custodian. 
Charles  Peabody,  director. 

Edward  Wlgglesworth,  chai^ 
man  executive  committee. 

Charles  F.  Reed,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Fitzroy  Carrington,  di- 
rector. 

Delia  I.  Grilfin.  director. 

WilUam  F.  Whitney,  direc- 
tor. 

Arthur  Fairbanks,  director. 

Richard  W.  Hale,  treasurer. 
16  Central  Street. 

George  L.  Goodale,  honorary 
curator. 

George  Uenry  Chase,  cura- 
tor. 

U.  Langford  Warren,  dire&> 
tor. 
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LociUoQ. 


Name  of  maseam  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Director. 


M  AS8  ACHUSETTS— COntd . 


Cambridge. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Charlestown. 

Clinton 

Danvors 

Deerfield 

Fitchburg.... 


Do 

Gloucester. . 
Greenfield... 
Haverhill... 

Ipswich 

Lancaster . . . 
Leominster. 
Lexington... 


Harvard  University,  Geological  Museum 

Harvard  TJniverstty,  Germanie  Museum , 

Harvard  University,  Gray  Herbarium 

Harvard  University,  Semitic  Museum 

Harvard  University,  Minearalogical  Museumt... 
Harvard  Untverslty,  Museum  of  Comparative 

Zoology. 
Harvard  Unlversltv,  Peabody  Museum  of  Ar- 

cheeoloev  and  Etnnolo^. 
Harvard  University,  Social  Museum . 


Harvard  University,  Fogg  Art  Museum.... 

United  States  Navy  Yard '. 

Clinton  Historical  Society 

Danvers  Historical  Society 

Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association. . 
Fitdiburg  Historical  Society 


Wallace  Library  and  Art  Gallery 

Cape  Ann  Scientific  and  Literary  Association. 

Historical  Societv  of  Greenfield 

Haverhill  Historical  Society 

Ipswich  Historical  Society 

Thayer  Museum 

L.eomlnster  Public  Library 

Lexini!:ton  Historical  Society 


Lynn 

MTarblchead... 
Marlborough.. 

Medford 

Nantucket.... 
New  Bedford. 
Newbury  port. 
Northampton . 


Lynn  Historical  Society*! 

Marblehead  Historical  Soriety 

Marlborough  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Medford  Ifistorlcal  Society 

Nantucket  Historical  Association 

Old  Dartmouth  Hlst-orical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury 

Forbes  Library 


Do Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  Smith  C^Hege. 

Do 1  Smith  College. 


Peabody. 

Pittsaeld 

Plymouth . . . . 

Uehoboth 

Salem 

Do 

Sharon 

Somorville 

South  Natick. 
Springfield.... 


Do. 


*eHbody  Historical  Society , 

Be:  r  shire  A  thenaeum  and  Museum 

Plljcrim  Society 

Rehoboth  Antiquarian  Society 

Es^^ex  Institute 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Peabody  Museum 

Sharon  Historical  Society 

Somerville  Historical  Society , 

Historical,  Natural  History,  and  Library  Society 
Springfield  Art  Museum , 


Springfield  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Do !  Connecticut  Valley  Historical  Society . . . 

Taunton {  Bristol  County  Aoademy  of  Sciences . . . . 

TopsflMd 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley 


Do 

Westhorough . . . 
West  Newbury. 
Williamstown... 

Wobiirn 

WotxisHole 

Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do 


MICHIGAN. 


Alma , 

Ann  Arbor., 


Battle  Creek. 
Detroit 


East  Lansing.. 
Grand  Rapios. 

Houtrhton. 

Ljuulng. ...... . 


Muiikogon... 
Three  Oaks. 


Topsfield  Historical  Society 

Tuits  (^ollej^e,  Barnum  Museum 

WeUesley  College,  Famsworth  Museum  of  Art. 

Wellesley  C^  lege 

Westborough  Historical  Society 

West  Newbury  Natural  History  Club 

Williams  College  Geological  Museum 

Wobum  Public  Library 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Clark  University  Educational  Museum 

Worcester  Art  Museum 

Worcester  Natural  History  Museum 

Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity 


Alma  Colle;;o.  Francis  A.  Hood  Museum. 
University  of  Michigan 


Public  Sohool  Museum. . 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art.. 


Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Kent  Scientific  Museum 

Michigan  Col leRe  of  Minos,  Mineralogical  Museum 
Michigan  Historical  Commission 

Hackloy  Art  Gallery 

Cbamb«rlain  Memorial  Museum. 


R.  W.  Sales,  curator. 
Kuno  Francke,  curator. 

B.  L.  Robinson,  curator. 
David  G.  Lyon,  curator. 
John  E.  Wolfl,  ooratcr. 
Sanmti  Heu^aw,  dfrocstor. 

C.  C.  WiUoughby.  dlroetar. 

James  Ford,  director. 
E.  W.  Forbes,  director. 
Arthur  W.  Stone,  cnrator. 
E.  W.  ParkhuTst.  secretary. 
Henry  N.  Comey,  etzrator. 
George  Sheldon,  curator. 
Theresa  N.  Garfield,   libra- 
rian. 
George  E.  Nutting  iibrariaa. 

Mrs.  Ida  Hall,  curator. 
Leonard  W.  Smith, 


John  E.  Thayer,  director. 
Florsnoe  B .  Wheeler,  coratcr. 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Laoew   rusto- 

disn. 
C.  H.  WoodtRxry,  preaident. 
Hannah  Tntt,  curator. 
Joel  W.Giles,  cnrator. 
Agnes  W.  Uncohi,  curater. 
Susan  E.  Broek,  curator. 
Frank  Wood,  cnrator. 

Lalla  May  Damon,    acting 

librarian. 
Alfred  V.  ChiirchUI,dlraei<r. 


Harian  H.  Ballard^  curator. 
H.  N.  P.  Hnbbard,  corator. 

Henry  K.  BeHmap.  earstar. 
Edward  S.  Morse,  dinxrtor. 
George  Kempton,  eostodiaxL 

Ida  H.  Morse,  curator. 

George  Walter  ViaDent 
Snmb,  curator. 

Mrs.  Grace  P.  Johnson^  co- 
rator. 

William  C.  Stone,  curator. 

Frederic  H.  Car|water,  co- 
rator. 

George  Francis  Dow,  curator. 

H.  V.  Neal,  cnrator. 

Alice  VaQ,  Vechten  Brown, 
director. 

Albert  P.  Morse,  curator. 

Amelia  Harrinston,  curator. 

Helen  S.  Merrill,  curator. 

H.  F.  Qeiand. 

George  Hiil  R  vaB.«<.  llbrarfaiL 

J.  E.  B.  Pope,  director. 

W.  U.  Bumham. 

Raymond  Wyer,  director. 

Mrs.  Ella  L.  Horr,  ctistodlan. 

EUery  Blcknell  Crane.  Ubra- 
rian. 

H.  M.  MacCurdy,  director. 
Alexaodar  G.  Ruthven,  di- 
reotor. 

Clvde  H.  Burroughs,  direo> 

Walter  B.  Barrows,  director. 
Herbert  E.  Sarfpant,  director. 
A.  E.  Seaman,  director. 
George  Newman  FnUv,  cq»> 

todjan. 
Miss  Lulu  F.  MUkr,  direolflc 
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tfinneapofis.. 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Korthfield.. 
St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

St.  Petw 

Wlnooa 

M 

Agriculture]  Collage 

Xaclrson 

Do 

MISSOURI. 

Ck>lumbia.. ...«, 

Do 

Do«Run. .., 

Glasgow 

Kansas  aty , 

Do 

Rolla 

Do 

Springfield...  r: 

8t.LouU 

Do...: 

Do 

Do 

MONTANA. 

Helena. 

(kate 

Hastings 
Lincoln. . 

Do... 
Omaha. . 

Do.., 

KXW 

Concord , 

Hanover 

Hopklatott,. .  .>,.««. 

Kecne 

Mftyrhftster^ .  ^^»„ 
Do 

SVW  TKMSXt. 

FlemlngUni. ....... 

Hockensack 

New  Brunswick... 

Newark , 

Do 

Princeton 

Do 


St.  John's  Unlvereity 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Sdeiioes 

liinneappUs  Society  of  Fine  Arts /. . 

Welkor  Private  Gallery  (807  Hennepin  Ave.)... 

University  of  Ifinnesota 

Carleton  College , 

Hamline  University 

Ifinnesota  Historical  Sodely 

St.  Paul  Institute  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 

State  Normal  Scliool 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

lilllsaps^llege 

State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 


State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri „, 

University  of  Missouri,  Museum  of  Art  and  Ar- 
cheology. 

Graves  Private  Museum 

Prltchett  College 

Daniel  B .  Dyer  Museum  ( Public  Library  Build- 
ing). 

Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  (Public  Library  Building). 

Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines 

Missouri  School  of  Minesj  CJeologlcal  Museum . . . 
Drury  College,  Edward  M.  Shepard  Museum. ... 

City  Art  Museum 

Educational  Museum  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools. 

Missouri  Historical  Society  Museum 

Washington  University - 

Montana  State  Library 

Doane  College  Museum 

Hartlng'sCoIleKe  Museum., 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 

Nebraska  State  Museum 

Oeighton  University 

Omaha  Public  Library  and  Museum 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 

Dartmouth  College,  Butterfleld  Museum 

New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society 

Keeue  High  School 

Currier  Caller V  of  Art 

Manchester  Historic  Association 

Hunterdon  County  Historical  Society 

Bergen  County  Historical  Society  (Johnson  Pub- 
lic Ubrary). 

Rutgers  College,  Geolo^cal  Museum 

New  Jersey  Uistorical^Society  (16  W.  Park  St.)... 
The  Newark  Museum  Association,  Tlie  Newark 

Museum. 
Princeton  University,  Museum  of  Geology  and 

Archeology. 
Princeton  I'  nlversity,  Museum  of  Historic  Art 

unty  Historical  Society 

ey  State  Museum 

Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. . . 
J  Society  of  Gloucester  County , 


Seveffn  Gertken,  carstor. 
William  H .  Dunwoody,  pres- 
ident. 
John  R.  Van  Derlip,  director. 
T.B.  Walker,  director. 
Christopher  W.  Hall,  curatoc. 

Henry  L.  Osborn,  director. 
Solon  J.  Buck,  superintend* 

ent. 
Arthur  Sweeney,  director. 
J.  A.  Edguist,  curator. 
John  M.  Holdnger,  curator. 


W  llliam  N.  Logan,  director. 
J.  M.  Sullivan,  director. 
Dunbar  Rowland,  director. 


Floyd  C.  Shoemaker,  secr^ 
tary. 
John  Pickard,  curator. 

F.  P.  Gavee,direcfcor. 


Mrs.  Helen  R.  Parsons,  co- 
rator.  * 

H.  A.  Buehler,  director. 

G.H.Cojr,  director. 

Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  cm*, 
tor. 

R.  A.  Holland,  director. 

C.  G.  Rathmaon,  dmsctor. 

H.  M.  Whelpley,  director. 


W.  Y.  Pemfoerton,  librarian. 


Carl  O.  Carlson,  curator. 

W.J.Kent. 

E.  B.  Black,  curator. 

Erwin  H.  Barbour,  curator. 

William  F.  Rigge, director. 

Edith  Tobitt. 


Otis  O.  Hammond,  superin- 
tendent. 
C.  H.  Hitchcock,  director. 
Sarah  V .  Kimball,  curator. 
James  F.  Smith. 
Arthur  M.  Heard. 
Fred.  W.  Lamb,  curator. 


Frances  A .  Wester%  elt ,  chair- 
man. 
J.  A.  Volney  Lewis,  curator. 
A.  Van  Doren  Honeyman. 
John  Cotton  Dana,  director. 

William  Llbbey,  director. 

Allan  Marquand,  director. 
O.  W.  Acton,  curator. 
Miss  Helen C,  Perry,  curator. 
Frank  D.  A  udrew8,secretary. 
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Location. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Director. 


NEW  IfEXICO, 

Santa  Fe 

Do 

Do 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany; 

Do 

Alfred 

Amsterdam 

BinghamtoD 

Brooklyn 

Do...:.: 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Buffalo 

Canandaigua 

Canton 

Clinton 

Cortland 

Elmira 

Geneseo 

Geneva 

Glen  Iris 

Granville 

Hamilton 

Ithaca 

To 

To 

To 

To 

Do 

JohnstowTi 

Lake  George 

8tatcn  Island 

Nc  wbuffdi 

New  York  City... 

To :.... 

Do 

Do 

BrooklvTi 

New  York  City... 

Do 

Do 

To 

Do 

1^0 

Do 

Do 

Do 

To 

Id 

Nia^ra 

Poughkeepsic 


Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico 

Museum  of  New  Mexico 

School  of  American  Research,  Museum  of  New 
Mex|co. 

Albany  Institute 

New  York  State  Museirar 

Alfred  University,  Allen Steinheim and  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

Montfijomery  County  Historical  Society 

Broome  County  Historical  Society,  Art  Gallery 
■    and  Museum. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum 

Polytechnic  Instltnte  of  Brooklyn 

Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. . 
Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy '. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 

CanLslus  College 

Ontario  County  Historical  Society 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

F.  W.  Higgins  Museum 

Amot  Art  Gallery 

Livingston  County  Historical  Society 

Hobart  College 

Genessee  Valley  Museum..^ 

Pember  Library  and  Museum 

Colgate  University 

Conioll  University,  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Cornell  University,  Geological  Museum 

Cornell  University  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeol- 
ogy. 

Cornell  University,  Museum  of  Invertebrate  Zo- 
ology. 

Cornell  University,  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zool- 
ogy. 

Cornell  University,  Veterinary  College 

Johnstown  Historical  Societv 

New  York  State  Historical  Sodet  y 

Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Public  Museum. 

State  Museum  (Washington's  Headquarters).... 

Academy  Mount  St.  Vincent 

American  Mrtseum  of  Natural  Hlstor v 

American  Numismatic  Society  (156th  St.,  west 
of  Broadway). 

Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Lorillard 
Mansion  (Bronx  Park). 

Children's  Museum  (Bedford  Park) 

Columbia  University,  Eglcston  Mineralogical 
Museum. 

Colonial  Dames  Society,  Van  Cortlandt  Manor 
(Van  Cortlandt  Park). 

Cooper  Union,  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decora- 
tion. 

Hispanic  Society  of  America  (iseth  St.,  west  of 
Broadway). 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Museum  of  French  Art 

New  York  Botanical  Garden  (Bronx  Park) 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  (170  Central 

Park  West ). 
New  York  Public  Library  Art  Galleries  and 

Exhibition  Rooms. 

New  York  University 

Washington  Headquarters  Association  (Jumel 

Mansion). 

Niagara  University 

Va5sar  College,  Natural  History  Museum 


H.  Woodruff,  curator. 
Edgar  Lee  Hewitt^  director. 


I.  Townsend  Lansing,  presi- 

dent. 
John  M.  aark«,  director. 
James  D .  Bennehoff,  curator. 

W.  Max  Beid,  eorator. 
William  F.  Seward,  casto> 

dian. 
WiUiam  Henry  Fox,  director. 

Walter  Scott  Perry,  director. 

Blrs.  Cornelia  B.  base  Qnia- 
ton.  director. 

FranK  H.  ^yerance,  secre- 
tary. 

Henry  R.  Howland,  treas- 
urer. 

Henry  Wolff,  curator. 

Charles  F.  MillikeD.  pn^ 
dent. 

Nelson  C.  Pale,  director. 
F.  E.  Whit  more,  curator. 
Mrs.    Jeannette   Murdock 
Diven,  director. 

E.  H.  Eaton,  directd^ 
Caroline  Bl«!hop,  curator. 

F.  T.  Pember,  curator. 

E.  E.  Haskell,  director. 
Henry  8.  WUllams,  director. 
E.  P.  Andrews,  curator. 

John  Henry  Cemstock,  direfr 
tor. 


Veranus  A.  Moore,  director. 
Fred.  Plamondon,  curator. 

Arthur  HolUck,  director. 

Agnes  E .  Farrington,  curator. 

F.  A.  Lucas,  director. 
Bauman  L.  Belden,  director. 


Anna  B.  Gallup,  curator. 
Alfred  J.  Moses,  director. 


Mrs.    Eleanor    O.    Hewitt, 

director. 
E.  L.  Stevenson,  secretary. 

Edward  Robinson,  director. 

McDougall  Hawkes,  presi- 
dent. 

N.  L.  Britton,  director  in 
chieL 


Edwin  H.  Anderson,  di^e^ 
tor. 


A.  L.  Treadwell,  curator. 
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LocaUoo. 


NBW  YORK— continoed. 
Rochester 

To 

Do 

Do 

Do .-. 

Do , 

Do *.. 

Schenectady.. , 

Do 

Schoharie , 

Skaneatcles 

Soutbamplcn,        Long 

island. 
Syracuse 

Do 

Do 

Troy 

UUca 

Waterloo 

West  Point 

Yonkers 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 

Concord , 

I-avidson 

Durham 

Do 

Raleigh 

Do. .-. 

Tryon 

Do 

Wake  Forest 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College 

Bismarck , 

Fargo , 

University 

OHIO. 

Berea 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Columbus 

Do 

Do 

Davton 

Deaware • 

Fremont 

OreenviUe 

Hiram 

Norwalk 

Obcrlin .\. 

Do 

Bprtugfteld ••••.... 

Tlllln 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Bevicr  Memorial*  Mechanics'  Institute 

Memorial  Art  Gallery 

Municipal  Museum 

Rochester  Historical  Society , 

University  of  Rochester,  Geological  Museum . . , 

University  of  Rochester,  Zoological  Museum 

Ward 's  Natural  Science  Establishment , 

Schenectady  County  Historical  Society , 

Union  College,  Natural  History  Museum , 

Schoharie  County  Historical  Society , 

Skaneateles  Library  Association,  Barrow  Art 

Gallery. 
Southampton  Art  Museum , 

Onondaga  Historical  Association  (311  Mont- 
gomery St.) 

Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Syracuse Public 
Library  Building). 

Syracuse  University , 

Rensselaer  Poly tccrwic  Institute 

Oneida  Historical  Society 

Waterloo  Library  and  Historical  Society 

U.  S.  Military  Academy,  Ordnance  Museum  — , 

Phillipse  Manor  House 

Scotia  Seminary 

Davidson  College  Museum 

Trinity  College 

Trinity  College  Historical  Society 

North  Carolina  Hall  of  History 

North  Carolina  State  Museum 

Green  Museum 

Polk  County  Museum 

Wake  Forest  College 

Agricultural  College 

State  Historical  Society  Museum , 

North  Dakota  Art  Association 

University  of  North  Dakota  Museum 


Bald  win- Wallace  College,  Herman  Herzer  Mu- 
seum. 

Cincinnati  Museum 

Chicinnati  Society  of  Natural  History  (312 
Broadway). 

Cuvier  Press  Club 

Lloyd  Library  and  Museum 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institutes,  Industrial  Museum. . . 

University  of  Cindnnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

Western  Reserve  University .' 

Columbus  Art  Association,  Columbus  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts  (51  N.  Monroe  Ave.). 

Ohio  State  Archselogical  and  Historical  Society. . 

Ohio  State  University 

Dayton  Public  Library  and  Muse^m 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Sandusky  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. .^^ 

Museum  oiCamegie  Library , 

Hham  College 

Firelands  Historical  Society 

Oberlin  Colloge,  Geological  Museum 

Oberlin  College,  Obiey  Art  CoUection 

Clark  County  Historical  Society 

Heidelberg  University ,, 


Director. 


F.  von  der  Lancken,  super- 
intendent. 
George  L.  Herdle,  director. 
Edward  D.  Putnam,«urator. 
Robert  T.  Webster,  curator. 
H.  L.  FairchUd. 
Chas.  Wright  Dodge,  curator. 
Frank  A.  Ward,  president. 

James  H.  StoUer,  curator. 
Henry  Cady,  curator. 
Lydia  A.  Cobane. 

Samuel  L.  Parrish,  director. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  (Goodrich,  custo- 
dian. 
Fernando  A.  Carter,  director. 

Charles  W.  Hargitt,director. 
John  M.  Clarke,  director. 

Lulu  M.  Clark. 

W.  H.  Tschappat,  In  charge. 


James  J.  Wolfe,  director. 

Fred  A.  Olds,  director. 
H.  H.  Brimley,  curator. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Morton. 


J.  H.  Shepperd,  vice  director. 
Melvln  R.  Gilmore,  curator. 
Mrs.   Male    Douglas    Rind- 

laub.  direcUH'. 
E.  J.  Babcock,  director. 


W.  N.  Speckmann,  curator. 

J.  H.  Gest,  director. 
Lester  D.  Collier,  director. 

Charles  Dury,  custodian. 

W.H.Aiken,  curator. 

John  F.  Shearer,  president. 

J.  Ernest  Carman,  assistant 
curator. 

F.  M.  Comstock,  curator. 

Frederic  Allen  Whiting,  di- 
rector. 

W.  H.  Cathcart.  director. 

F.  H.  Herrick,  director. 

Mrs.  William  McClellan  Rit- 
ter,  president. 

William  C.  Mills,  curator. 

L.  Simonton,  custodian. 
Lewis  G.  Westgate,  curator. 


Charles  L.  Katicnbergcr,  cu- 
rator. 

CJeorge  H.  Colton,  curator. 

C.  H.  (}allup,  director. 

F.  O.  Grover. 

Mrs.  A.  A.Wright,  custodian. 

Elizabeth  Josephine  .Smart, 
secretary. 

M.  E.  Kleckner,  curator. 
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Nam*  of  mmnm  or  of  teiCUBtion  ooBtiDlllkig  lib 


Direetor. 


OHIO— continuBd. 

Tdedo «.. 

Yellow  Springs 

Youngstown 

OKLAHOMA. 

tie... 

Oklahoma  Oty. 

OKEOON. 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Portland 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PKHMSTLVANU. 

AlUntown 

J^o 

Bradlord 

Bryn  Mawr 

roVle»stown 

Easton 

Erie 

Gcrmantown 

Gettysburg 

Harriitburg. 

Do 

Haverfool 

Lebanon 

Meadvillo 

Meyemtown 

New  Brighton , 

Norristown 

Do 

FbUadolphia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pitlsburgh 

Do 

Do 

PottsviUe 

Reading 

Do 

Bcranton 

Sonth  Bethlora 

State  College 

Swartlunore  .......... 

Unkmtown. 

Valley  Forge 

Warm 


Toledo  Mtueum  of  Art , 

Antioch  College 

Mahoning  InsUtuto  of  Alt.. 


Baeooe 
Oklahoma 


ortcalSodeCy.. 


Oregon  Agrioaltunil  Coilega 

University  of  Oregon,  Condon  Geological  Mo* 
seum. 

Oregon  Academy  of  Sciences 

Oref?on  Historical  Society 

Portland  Art  Association,  Museom  of  Art 

Portland  Free  Mnseum 


1  Society., 


Lehigh  County  Historical  Sodety. .. ». 

ICnhJenbergCoOen 

McKean  Ooonty  Historioal  i 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Bucks  County  Historical  Society 

Lateyette  CoUege 

Eric  Public  Museum 

Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Germantown. 

Pennsylvania  College- 

Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County. . 
Pennsylvania  State  MusMim 


Haverford  College.. 

Lebanon  County  Historical  Society 

AUeghany  Calkfo 

Albright  CoUega. , 

Merrick  Free  Art  Gallery,  Museum,  and  Library. 

Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  County , 

Regar  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Drexel  Institute  Museum 

Independence  Hall  and  National  Mnsenm, 

Museum  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  F.  and  A.  M.  of 
Pennsylvania. 

NumLsmatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, The  Numismatic  Collection. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Pennsytvania  Museum  (Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park). 

The  Philadetphia  Commercial  Museum  (34th 
and  apnice  Bts.). 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Museum  and 
aalforr  (Wttherspoon  Building). 

United  States  Mint,  Numismatic  Collection 

University  of  Pennsylvaxila,  The  University 
Museum. 

University  of  PennsylTania,  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biology. 

W.  P.  WHstach  Collection  (Memorial  Han,  Fair- 
mount  Park). 

Wa^er  Free  mstltute  of  Sclenot. 

Wi^twr  Institute  of  Anatomy 

Zoolof  ical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Pathological 
Museum. 

Carnesie  IiLstitute,  Department  of  Fine  Arts. . . . 

Carnegie  Museum,  Department  of  Carnegie  In> 
stittite. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Schuykill  County  Historical  Society 

llbtorlcal  Society  of  Berks  County 

Reading  JHibMc  Mnseum 

Everhart  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Science, 
and  Art. 

Lehigh  University,  Geological  Museum 

Pennsylvania  State  C/<dlege 

Swarthraore  CoHere 

Fayette  County  ifistorical  Society 

Valley  Forge  Museum  of  American  Hletory . . . ., 

Warren  Academy  of  Scimoas. 


Oeoffe  W.  8tev«ii8,  <nree4er. 
J.  O.  Batter,  )r.,  prfoidpot. 

W.  P.  Campbell,  custodian. 


A .  B.  ConHey,  director. 
Warren  D.  Smith,  curator. 

(}eorge  H.  HImes,  curater. 
Anna  Belle  Crocker,  curator. 
O.  F.  Weigaad,  onrator. 


Charles  R.  Roberts,  seeretary. 
J.  A.  W.  Haas. 
Mrs.  Ada  Cable. 
C.  A.  Reeds,  dimstor. 
H.  C.  Mercer,  curator. 
Jolm  H.  MoCrecUn. 
Thomas  L.  Austin,  curator. 
Horace  M.  Uppinoott. 

E.  S.  BreidenWigh,  en 
Mrs.  L.  A.  PeiTV. 
Thoroae  Lyneh  Mootfomery, 

director. 
Henry  S.  Pratt,  direoCor. 
Charles  D.  Weiniok. 
(tester  A.  Darling,  curator. 
J.  P.  Sotber,  cursor. 
Frank  A.  Merrick,  director. 
Frances  If;  Fox,  curator. 
H.  Severn  Regar,  curator. 
Samuel  G.  Dixon,  pmUmk 
HoUis  Godfray. 
Wilfred  Jordan,  curator. 
Julius  F.  Sachse,  curator. 

F.  D.  Langenbeim,  curator. 

John  F.  Lewis,  praskleat. 
Langdon  Warner,  director. 

W.  ^.  WHson,  director. 


Joseph   B.   Turner, 

secretary. 
T.  L.  Comparette,  rnrator. 
Q.  B.  Gordon,  director. 

Milton  J.  Greenman,  dlnotor. 

E.  A.  Shnnk,  custodian. 

John  a.  Rothermel,  tllreft.Tr. 
Milton  J.  Greenmnn,dira.ior. 
Herbwt  Fox,  curator. 

John  W.  Beatty,  dfppctor. 
W.  J.  Holland,  director. 

S.  P.  McCormlck. 
H.  E.  Greger,  secretary. 
Andrew  Shaabor,  librarian. 
Levi  W.  Mengel,  director. 
R.  N.  Davis,  ourator. 

Benf.  L.  Millar. 

Ppencer  Trotter,  dlreotor. 
James  Hannen,  custodian. 
W.  Herbert  Burk,  director. 
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LocatiUL 


Naan^of  I 


L  or  of  Imilttitloa  oontroUliiK  it. 


Director. 


FEN  NSTL  V  ANIA— COntd. 

Washington. 

Do 

West  Chester 

Do 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wllliamsport 

York 

RHODE  I5LAKD. 

Bairin^n. 

Newport 

Providence 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Warren 

SOUTH  CASGLDTA. 

Charleston 

Do 

Do 

Clemson  College. 

CUnton. 

Cohimbia. ;...^... 

Greenvflte. 

Newberry 

Spartanbors 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Pierre 

Rapid  City 

Vernrilion. 

TENMESSES. 

ClarkBvlIto 

Knoxvffle 

Lebanon 

Karyvilte... , 

Memphis ••• 

Nashville 

Vo 

Do... 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

Dallas 

Fort  Worth, 

Houston 

Do 

Do 

Ban  .\ntonio 

Waco. 

UTAH. 

Bait  Lake  City 

Do 

VEBMQNl. 

Biirlingt<m. 

Middlebury 


Washington  and  Jefferson  CoUmb ». 

Washington  County  Historical  Society 

Chester  County  Historical  Society 

West  Chester  State  Normal  Schod 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society. 

The  James  V.  Brown  Library 

York  County  Historical  Society 


Barrhigtan  Historic- Antiquarian  Society... 

Newport  Historical  Society ?. . 

Anmnary  Brown  Memorial 


Brown  Unlvendty: 

Archeol(^y 

Herbarium 

Park  Museum  (Roger  Williams  Park). 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design'. 

Warren  Antiquarian  Society 


Cctfolina  Art  Association 

Charleston  M^useum 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Charleston  Chap- 
ter. 

Clehison  College,  Natural  History  M»«<»^irn 

Thomwell  Museum , 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  university  Museum 

Newberry  College,  Sifley  Museum , 

Woflord  College 


South  Dakota  State  Historioal  Museum. 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 


University  ot  South  Dakota,  State  Oeologkal 
Museum. 


fkwth western  Presbyterian  University 

University  of  Tennessee,  Geological  Museum . . . . 

Cumb  rland  University 

Maryville  College 

Cossitt  Library  Museum  Aasoclatkm,  Cos^t 
Library. 

Tennessee  Historical  Society 

Vauderbflt  University 

WaWen  University,  Walden  Museum 


University  of  Texas,  Museum  of  Economic  Geol- 

DaOaa  Art  Aanciatlfln 

Fort  Worth  Museum  of  Art  (Carnegie  Library) . 

Houstca  Museum 

Rice  Institute 

Houston  Art  League  (City  H«H) 

Scientific  Society  of  San  Antonio 

Baylor  University 

Desert  Miueum ^...^ 

Utah  Art  Institute. 

UnivwsityofUtah....^..^^ ^ 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College,  Museum  of  Natural  History, 


George  B.  Montgomery,  se*^ 

retary. 
Gilbert  Cope,  seoretary. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  li- 
brarian. 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  li- 
Ivarian. 

Robert  C.  Bair,  secretary. 


Emma  S.  Bradford,  librarian. 
Edith  M.  Tilley,  librarian. 
Frank  M.  Cash  man,  custo- 
dian. 

Dr.  John  Shapley,  curator. 
Dr.  Harlan  H.  York,  eorator. 
Harold  L.  Madison,  curator. 
Howard  M.  Chapin,  librarian. 
L.  Earle  Rowe,  director. 
Rev.  Joseph  HutoheBon, 
president. 


James  Simons,  presidant. 
Paul  M.  Roa.  director. 
Martha  B.  WadiiDgton,  pn9- 

ident. 
F.  H.  H.  Calhoun,  curator. 
Wra.  P.  Jacobs,  curator. 
A.  C.  Moore. 
0.  A.  Bulst,  curator. 

D.  A.  Du  Pre,  dirtctor. 


Doane  Robinson,  director. 
Cleophas  C.  O'Harra,  dincv 

tor. 
Freeman  Ward,  curator. 


lordon,di 
Kate  A.  Hh2ds,  director. 

Lida  Speed,  custodiaa. 


L.  a  Glenn,  direetor. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Oneal,  director. 


J.  A.  Udden,  director. 

J.  B.  Martin,  custodian. 
Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  secre- 
tary. 
C.  L.  Brook,  director. 

Mrs.  George  Heyer,  president. 

Edward  Heusinger,  secre- 
tary. 

John  Kern  Strecker, jr.,  cura- 
tor. 


James  E.  Talmage,  director. 
Edwin  Bvanew  president. 
Orson  Howard,  curator. 


G.  H.  Perkins,  curator. 
Avery  £.  Lambert,  director. 
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Location. 


Name  of  musoom  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Director. 


VERMONT— continued 

Montpelier 

Do 

St.  Johnsbury , 

Westfleld 

VIEOINIA. 

Blocksburg 

Charlottesville 

Emory 

Lexington , 

Richmond 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

WASHINQTON. 

Pullman , 

Bealtle 

Do 

Tacoma 

Do 

wiecoNsm. 

Appleton , 

Ashland 

Baraboo , 

Beaver  Dam 

Belolt 

Darlington , 

LaCroese 

MadLson 

Do 

Do 

Milton 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Do , 

Platteville , 

Portage 

Racine 

Ripon 

Bt.  Franda 

Waupun 

WTOmNO. 

Laramie 


Vermont  Historical  Society 

Vermont  State  Musetmi 

The  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Science 

Hitchcock  Memorial  Museum 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute T. 

University  of  Virginia.  Lewis  Brooks  Museum. .. 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Confederate  Museum  (White  House  of  the  Con- 
federacy). 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration 

R.E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  Confederate  Veterans.. 

Richmond  Colleee 

The  Valentine  Museum 

State  College  of  Washington, 

University  of  Washington,  State  Museum 

Seattle  Fme  Arts  Society 

Ferry  Museum 

Tacoma  Academy  of  Scienc*e 

Lawrence  Cx)l  lege  Museum 

Ashland  public  schools 

Sauk  County  Historical  Society 

W.  E.  Snyder.Muaeum 

Beloit  College,  Logan  Museum 

Lafayette  County  Historical  Society 

La  Crosse  Normal  School 

G .  A .  R.  Memorial  Hall 

State  Historical  Museum  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Milwaukee  Downer  College,  Greene  Memorial 
Museum. 

Layton  Art  Gallery 

Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee 

-State  Mining  School 

Portage  Public  Library 

Racine  Public  Library 

Ripon  College 

St.  Francis  Seminary,  Salzmann  Museum , 

Waupun  Public  Library 

University  of  Wyoming 


Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Ubrs- 

rian. 
George  H.  Perkins,  curator. 
Mabel  A.  Shields,  curator. 
E.  8.  Miller,  curator. 


Ellison  A.  Smyth,  Jr.,  dlrw. 

tor. 
Thomas  L.  Watson,  director. 


arrison,    houje 


H.  D.  C^ampbeU,  director. 
Susie    B 
regent. 

A.  8.  Baird,  acting  cominao- 

dant. 
C.  H.  Ryland,  curator. 
E.  V.  Valentine,  presid«at. 


W.  T.  Shaw,  curator. 
F.  S.  Hall,  curator. 
£.  G.  Berg,  director. 


Rufus  Mather  Bagg,  curator. 

H.  E.  Cole,  president. 
W.  E.  Snydfer,  owner. 
Ira  M.  Buell,  curator. 
P.  H.  Conley,  president. 
Albert  H.    Sanford,    custo- 
dian. 
Hosea  Rood,  cnstodian. 
Charles  E.  Brown,  chief. 

A.  R.  Crandall,  director. 
Margaret  L.  Campbell,  cant 

tor. 
George  Raab,  curator. 
Henry  L.  Ward,  director. 
R.  E.  Davis,  director. 


Frank  M.  Erickson,  dean. 
William  Metzdorf,  director. 


S.  H.  Knight,  curator. 


XXX. — Librarians  of  Pubuc  and  Society  Libraries. 


Location. 

Name  of  library. 

Librarian. 

NumT«r 

bound 

volumes. 

ALABAMA. 

Bessemer 

Carnegie  Library 

Mrs.  Nora  Golson 

7,0W 
58,008 
3,900 

4!8» 

Birmingham ,. 

Public  Library 

Carl  H.Milam 

Decatur •• 

Carnegie  Library.. .•••.•••...... 

Ensloy 

Public  Library 

Fanny  T.  Taber 

Eufaiila • 

Canine  Library 

Mrs.  WillaE.  Barron 

Fairhope 

Public  Library 

Mrs.  L.J.  M.  Coming 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Smith,  acting 

4.000 

Florence 

Southern   Library   Association 
Library. 

e;300 
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Gadsden 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 
Do 


.-VSina 

Talladf^ 

Troy 

riLseumbia 

Vnion  Sprinipi. 


Bisbee.... 
Douglas . . 
FlacsUfr. 
Globe.... 


Phoenix. 

Do.. 

Presoott. 

Tocsoo.. 


JLRKAM8A5. 


Fayettevllle. 
Fort  Smith.. 
LiuleRocIc.. 

Uena 

Pln«  Bluff... 

SubiAco 

Texarkana.. 


CAUFOBNIA. 


Alamdda... 
Alhambni.. 
Bakorsneld. 


Do 

Bcrkc'cy 

Chlco 

ChulaVisU... 

Coltoo 

Colusa 

Corona 

Corouado 

Covina 

ElCeiitro 

Do 

Eureka 

Do ^. 

Kxrter !. 

FalrAeW 

Frcsiio 

Qrnss  Valley.. 
Hanlord 

Do 

Ba)rward 

Uboiet 

Independence. 
Long  Beach . . . 
U»  Ango!e8... 

Do 

I/OK  Gatai 

Madera 

Martiues 


Mar>'svine 

Merved 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Napa 

National  CJty. 
Nevada  nty.. 

Oak:and 

^    Do 

Oceansido 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

State  and  Supreme  Coiu't  Li- 
brary. 

Carnegie  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Helen  Keller  Library 

Public  Library 


Lena  Martin 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Darwin.. 
MlBsM.  L.  Fisher.. 
Laura  M.  Elmore. . 
J.  M.  Riggs 


Bettie  Keith 

Mrs.  Marie  Fechet  Kilburn.. 

J.  A.  Boyd 

Mrs.  J.  B.  McWilUams 

MolUe  Norman , 


Copper  Oueen  Library Carrie  Q.  Vail 

Public  Library Mrs.  Kate  A.  Goodrich, 

do Mrs.  M.C.  Wisehart... 

Old  Dominion  Library Dayton  W.  Ennes 

Public  Library Maude  L.  Hiatt , 

State  Library Con  P.  Cronln 


Public  Library- 
Carnegie  Free  Library. 


Mrs.  Florence  0.  Emerson. 
Mrs.  Mary  Brothitt 


Public  Library Llla  G.  Rollston 

Carnegie  City  "Library Ethel  B.  Kellar 

Public  Library \  Beatrice  Prall 

do i  Mn}.  IdaH.  Robbins.. 

do Mrs.  D.C.Wilcox.... 

New  Subiaco  Abbey  Library Vincent  Orth 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library A.  Roy  Bartrein 


Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Bea'e  Memorial  Free  PubUc  Li- 
brary. 

Kern  County  Free  Library 

PubUc  Library 

...do 

Free  Public  Library 
Public  Library 

do 

do 

-•-go ; 

do 

Imperial  County  Free  Library. . 

Public  Library 

Free  Library ; 

Humboldt  County  Free  Library.' 

Carnegie  Library | 

Bolano  County  Free  Library 

County  Free  Library. .  .•. 

Public  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library ' 

Kings  County  Free  Library I 

Free  Library I 

Free  PubUc  Library ' 

Inyo  County  Free  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Los  \nge'es  County  Free  Library, 
PubUc  Library 


Mrs.  Marcella  H.  Krauth. . . 
Mrs.  Theodora  R.  Brewitt. 
Sarah  E.  Bedinger 


t?e  Library... 
nty  Free  Li- 


ce Library 

Free  Library. 


library 


ry 


Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcock 

Co'ia  A.  Uayward 

l^anra  A .  Sawy^ers 

Katliryn  E.  Burke 

Mrs,  Anna  E.  Spragins 

Belle  Crane 

Helen  L.  Coffin 

Anna  Allsebrook 

Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Faulder. 

Mi-s.  Thomas  Beeman 

Agnes  F.  Ferris 

Henry  A.  Kendal 

Ida  K!.  Roagan 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Woodworth ...  1 

CIuraB.  Dills 

Sarah  E.  McCardle 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Parsons 

Eunice  D.  Stee'o 

Katherine  Post  Ferris 

ElUabeth  Creelman 

Mrs.  AlUson  Aylesworth . . . 

Blanclie  Clia'fant 

Zaidee  Brown 

Co'ia  (Jleason 

Everett  R.  Perry 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Proctor 

Mary  E.  Glock 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whitbek.... 


Mary  E.  Subers 

Winifred  H.  Bigley.. 

Conie'ia  D.  Proviiies. 

Anne  L.  Crews 

C.  B.  See'ey 

Winifred  F.  Woods.. 

Mrs.  Me'issa  Fuller... 

Charles  S.  Greene .... 

Ibrary '  Mary  J,  Barmby 

H.  D.  Brodie 


6,200 
8,756 
8,000 
11,900 
48,231 

ft,  815 
9,971 
4,523 
6,581 
2,590 


8,650 
5,200 
1,850 
8,000 

18,024 

105,000 

2,500 

16,000 


3,000 
8,093 

»,000 
4,500 
1,944 

12,000 
8,000 


53,877 
18,600 
27,883 

62,000 

70,474 
7,866 
1,755 
8,445 
5,307 
7,603 
7,161 
8,656 

15,937 
7,987 

11,041 

15,047 
1,315 

16,751 

105,061 

4,121 

7,269 

34,000 
5,612 
3,053 
9,115 

50,402 

1S6,K12 

33.>,215 

K,  2'JO 

25, 935 

42,263 

9,000 
35,414 
23,112 

8,000 
15,  (X¥) 

6,779 

5,000 
154,037 
45,714 

7,666 
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LooitioD. 


Name  of  library. 


Llbraiian. 


Number 
boaxMl 

▼dOIIHS. 


CALiroRNiA— continued . 


Ontario 

Orani;e 

Ororiile 

Oznar<l 

Pacilir  Grove.... 

PaU»  Alto 

Pasadena 

Petaluma 

Pomona 

R^d  Bluff 

RcdJuuds 

Ri  hmond 

Riverside 

Sa  ramento 

Do 

Sa.inj'^ 

Sfto  ikrnardiDO*. 

Do 


Sen  Diego 

Do 

San  Prandseo. 
SanJose 

Do 


Son  Luis  Obispo.. 

8UL  Mateo. 

Ban  Rafael 

8»uta  Ana 

Santa  Barbara.... 

SonmCruz 

Sswita  Monica 

SanlaRosa 

Sierra  Madrc 

South  Pasadena.. 

gtookton 

Tnlare 

Vallejo 

Ventura 

Vlsatia 

Do 

Watson  ville 

Whittier 

Willows 

Woodland 

Yraka 


COLORADO. 


Alamosa 

Boulder 

Canon  City 

Colorado  Springs., 

Denver 

Do 

Durango 

Baton 

Evergreen.* 

Florenco 

Fort  Collins 

Fort  Morgan 

Grand  Jun-tion... 

Greeley.. 

Idaho  Springs 

La  Jimta 

Ln.  ar 

I^»ail\ille 

Lonijmont 

LM,->lana 

Mariiton 

Montrose 

Ouray 

Pueblo 

Rorlcy  iv.nl 

8a  ida 

Trinidad 


Public  Ubmry 

Free  Public  library 

Butte  Cotraty  Free  Library . 

Public  Library 

do... « 

do 


.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 


Herbert  iCraft  Free  Library 

A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Library.... 

Public  Library 

do 

City  and  (bounty  Library 

State  Library 

Mont«rey  Connty  Free  Library., 

Pub  If  Librarv 

San  Bernardino  County  Free 
Library, 

PnbMc  Library , 

San  Diego  County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Froo  Public  lylbrary 

Santa  Clara  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 

Free  Public  Ubrary , 

Public  Ubrary -. 

do 

Free  l»ubllc  Library 

do : 

Public  Library 

do 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  PubHc  I^Ibrary 

do : 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Library 

Tulare Coimty  Fre# Library.... 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Glenn  County  Free  Library 

Yolo  County  Free  Library 

SisUyQu  County  Free  Library. 


Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

State  Library 

Ptibllc  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do : 

Carnegie  Public  Library.. 
do.. 


Mifls  K«  A.  Mouroa... •••.«• 

GJaraC.  Pieid 

Basaa  M.  Cuhmr 

Ethel  Carroll 

Eiixabeth  S.  Jones 

Frances  D.  Patterson 

Nellie  M.Rusa 

Sara  Franoes  Cassiday .., 

Sarah  M.Jacoboa 

Adtje  Gardlnw- 

Arteoa  M.  ('hapin. 

Norah  McNeill , 

Joseph  F.  Daniels ^, 

Lauren  W.  Ripley 

MiitonJ.  Ferguson. 

AnneHadden. , 

May  Coddington 

CaroHna  S.  Waters, 


Althea  H.  Warren.. 

J'wnie  Herrman 

Robert  Rea 

Charles  F.  Woods.. 
Stella  Huntingdon. 


loag 

Ines  M.  Crawford .... 

May  Cooper 

Jeanette  H,  McFadden... 
Mrs.  Franoes  B.  Lina.... 
Minerva H.  Waterman... 

ElfleA.Mosse 

Margaret  A .  Harnett 

Marian  S.  Gregory 

Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Keith 

IlattieM-Mann 

Mrs.  Rosa  D.  Reardoa. . . 

L.  Gertrude  Doyle 

Florence  Vaadever 

Mrs.  M.  J.  McEwen 

Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Twaddle.. 

Belle  M.  Jenkins 

Jessie  Harris 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Smith 

BieanorHitt 

Bessie  B.  SUvarthom 


Public  Library { 

Carnegie  Public  Library j 

Young  Folks  Library , 

Carn^e  Library ' 

Public  Library ^ 

do I 

Carnegie  Library 1 

do I 

do I 

Walsh  Public  Library : 

McCMelland  Public  Ubrary 

Public  Ubrary J 

do 


Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Roberta.. 

LenaR.  Penton , 

KathenneSortor 

Lucy  W.  Baker 

Chalmers  Hadley , 

Mary  C.C.  Bradford 

Sadie  K.  Sullivan 

Edith  L.  Coffman 

Julia  B.  Douglas 

Jessie  M.Ludwic^ 

Elf reda  Stebbins 

Mrs.  KstellaM.McCi 

Camllle  WaUa^* 

Elma  A.  Wilson , 

Mrs.  Margaret  Robins. 

Fannie  P.  Shank , 

Josephine  Sil  vw 

Tyonise  S.  Adams 

RebecxaDay 

Mrs.  Anna  Dnflleld. 


.do.. 


('lotUde  Relchmuth 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Clirtstlansen . 

Mrs.  Minnie  M.  Nowlan 

Mary  L.Strang 

Marv  L.  Weaver 

Mrs.  n.  I.  Cook 

Andrew  J.  Floyd ••••. 
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COM 


Ansaxiia 

Branfard 

Brid^port 

Bristol 

Canaan 

Cheshire 

Colchester 

Columbia 

Ccnrwall 

Danbury 

Donielson- 

Darien 

Derby 

1)0 

Drxrtmm  Center. . 
East  Har Word... 

BlUogton 

Fairfield 

FarminKton 

Greenwich 

Oroton 

Hartlord 

Do 

Do 

liUdifleld 


Merlden 

Mddlefleld 

IBddletown 

IBIford 

Moodns 

Myotic 

Kaugatuck 

New  Britain 

New  Canaan 

New  Haven 

New  London 

NewMilford 

Newtown 

Norfolk 

Northfield 

North  Oranby. ., . 

Norwalk 

Norwich 

Do 

Old  Say  brook 

Fomfret 

FoTtland..... 

Fntnam 

Rideefleld 

RockviUe 

BaUsbory 

Beymour 

Sharon 

Shelton 

Simsbory 

South  Manchester. 

South  Norwalk 

Sonthlngton 

Soutbport 

Steilord  Springs... 

Stamford 

Stonlngton 

Stratford 

SciAeld 

Thomaston 

Thompson  ville. . . . 

Torrliigton 

UncasviUe 

WalBngford 

WashiniKton 

Waterbmy 

Watertown 

Westport 

Wethersfleld 


i^Diio  I4brary 

Bladcstone  Memorial  Library. .. 

Public  Library 

do 

Douglas  Library 

Public  Library 

Cragin  Memorial  Lihrarr 

Sarton  B.  Little  Free  library... 

Library  Association 

Danbury  Library 

Free  Puolic  Library 

Free  library  Association 

Derby  Neck  Library 

PiibMc  Library 

Durham  Public  Library 

Pub'i  •  Library 

Hall  Memorial  I Jtwary 

Memorial  library 

Village  Ubrary 

Greenwich  Library >. 

Bill  Memorial  Library 

Case  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Li  brary 

Wolcott  and  Litchfield  Circu- 
lating Library. 

Phivlje  Orififtn  Noyes  Library. . . 

E.C.  Scran  ton  Memorial  Library 

Curtis  Memorial  Library . .  * 

Levi  E.  Coe  Public  Library 

Russell  Library 

Taylor  Library 

East  Haddam  Public  Library. . . 

Mystic  and  Noank  Library 

Howard  Whittemore  Memorial.. 
Library. 

New  Britam  Institute 

New  Canaan  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library ^ 

do * , 

Beaoh  Memorial  Library 

Norfolk  Library 

Gilbert  Library 

Frederick  H.  Cossitt  Library. . 

Public  Library 

Otis  Library 

Peck  Library 

Acton  library 

Pomfret  Library 

Buck  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Ridjjefleld  Library 

Public  Library 

8co\'llle  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Hotchkiss  Memorial  l^ihrary. . 

Plumb  Mamorial  Library 

Free  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

Pequot  Library 

Staiford  Public  Library 

Ferguson  Library 

Free  Library 

Library  Association 

Kent  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library .* 

Enfteld  Public  Library 

Torrington  Library 

Raymond  Library 

Public  Library 

Gunn  Memorial  Library 

Silas  Bronson  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

do 


Anne  u.  lucnaras 

Charles  N.  Baxter , 

Henry  N.  Sanborn , 

Charles  L.  Wooding , 

Mrs.  Nellie  A.  Preston... 

Mary  E.  Baldwin 

Mary  A.  Leal 

Lillian  W.Rice 

Marv  J.  Whitney 

Mary  P.  WiRgin. 

E.R.Warren 

Clara  Scoiield 

Mary  A.  Hurley 

Emma  E.  Vessey,  acting 

Mrs.  .Mbert  L.  Hall 

Jessie  W .  Havden , 

Alice  E.  Plnriey 

Florence  J.  Burr , 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Root 

EllaM.  Brush , 

AbbyM.  Clarke , 

Charles  S.  Thayer , 

Caroline  M .  Ilowios , 

George  S.  Godard 

Katharine  Baldwin 

Bessie  Connolly , 

Erelyn  Meriwet  ter , 

Corinne  A .  Deshon , 

Alice  Watrons , 

Edna  H.  Wilder 

Howard  C.  Meserve , 

MvraC.  Sweet , 

Genevra  E.  Ricker , 

E.  M.  Goodyear 

Anna  G.Rockwell , 

Stella  Waters* 

Willis  K.StOvSon , 

Frederick  W.  Edj'prt^n... 

Elizabeth  U. Nolle , 

AbbieL.  Peck 

Charles  B.  UiTeudale 

Wallace  Huniiston 

Helen  M.  Shaw 

Dotba  Stone  Piniieo , 

Imogene  ^\ .  Cash. . : , 

Helen  Marshall 

Sarah  G.  Granniss , 

ML.  Harvey 

Frances  P.  Robinson 

Emma  J.  Kinney , 

Jennie  Smith , 

EdithM.Peck , 

Charlotte  B.  Norton 

Mrs.  Edyth  M.  .\daras. . . 

Mary  C.  Mackey 

Jessamine  Ward 

Carrie  L.  MacRoy 

Louise  L.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Blanchard 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bissell.. 
Gertrude  Whittemore. . . 

Mai  el  G.  Meyers 

Alice  M.Colt. 

Mrs.  K.Hahn 

Francc^B.  Uiussell , 

Madeline  H.  Spencer 

Martha  E.  Potter , 

Lillian  V.  Bnily 

Louist'T.  Masrn 

Lucy  P.  Schoineld 

Minnie  E.  Gedney 

Fanny  P.  Brou-n 

Helen  Sperry 

Jennif  M .  Smith 

Mrs.  Edith  V.  Sherwood, 
Belle  Brigham 


25,000 
36,872 
72,387 
35,637 
6,000 
7,100 
A,  500 
6,1*50 
5,707 
24,775 
10,(XJ0 
7,000 
16,400 
21,120 
6,398 
10,200 
6,800 
9,543 
9,000 
11,000 
7,220 
111,  167 
135.  (XX) 
200,000 
14,200 

H.221 
10,327 
24,830 

0.  ■»oo 

20,000 
13,000 
8,000 
7,354 
14,187 


75, 
10, 
138, 
38, 
11. 

20, 
5, 

8, 
13, 
43, 
17, 

7, 

7. 

6, 

7, 
10, 
11. 
11, 

8. 

7, 
K), 
13. 
12, 
13, 

7. 
42; 

7, 
32, 

1"! 
19, 

6, 

7. 
11, 

6, 
15, 

5, 
103, 

0. 

9, 

7, 


000 
721 
000 

ro3 

800 
500 
700 
000 
084 
109 
000 
.'»00 
908 
600 
951 
200 
114 
482 
739 
019 
K70 

n9 

:iOO 

r.87 

446 
107 
255 
340 

922 
000 
(;22 
300 
301 

r,s2 
ouo 

400 
000 
9*19 
r)24 
736 
000 
000 
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Location. 


CONNECTICUT— continued. 


Willimantic. 

Do 

Winst^ 


Dover 

Newcastle.. 

Odessa 

Wilmington. 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 


Wa.shington. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 

Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Name  of  library. 


Dunham  Hall  Library. 

Public  Library 

Beardsley  Library 


State  Library 

New  Castle  Library 

Corbit  Library 

Wilmington  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary. 


Library  of  Congress 

Pan  American  Union  (Colum- 
bus Memorial  Library). 
Peabody  Library 
Public  Library... 


U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Weather  Bureau 

U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce. . 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. . 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Education 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Geological  Survey 

Patent  Office 

U.  8  Department  of  Justice 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

U.  B.  Department  of  the  Navy.  . 

Naval  Observatory 

U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Bu- 
reau of  Rolls  and  Library. 
U.  8.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Service. 

Office  of  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury.  » 

U.  8.  Department  of  War: 

Army  War  College 

Surgeon  GeneraPs  Office 

U.  8.  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. . 
U.  8.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 
U.  8.  Public  Documents  Library 

U.  8.  Senate  Library 

U.  8.  Smithsonian  Institution... 

Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology. 
U.  S.  Soldiers'  Home  Library... 


Bartow Public  Library.. 

Cle-arwater t do 

Do  land I do 

Jacksonville • do.. 

Ocala do.. 


8t.  Au^istlne.. 
8t.  Petersburg. 

Sarasota 

Tampa 

.West  Tampa... 


Araericus 

Atlanta 

Do 

Columbus 

Cordele 

Dublin 

Fitigerald 1 do. 


Free  Public  Library.. 

Public  Library 

Sarasota  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library., 


CameRle  Library. 

do 

State  Library 

Public  Library... 
Camogie  Library. 
Public  Library... 


Librarian. 


Mrs.  Haitie  B.  Gates 

Bell  B.  Rigcleraan 

Dorothy  Whiting 

Earle  D.  Willey 

Ruth  E.  Stewart 

May  0.  EnoB 

Arthur  L.  Bailey 

Herbert  Putnam 

Charles  E.  Babcock 

Eva  Nelwn  Gilbert 

George  F.  Bowcrman 

ClanoelR.  Bamett 

C.  Fitzhugh  Talman 

Ann*  G.Cross 

RoseM.  MacDonald 

A.  FantI 

William  A.  Maskerjr 

JohnD.Wolcott 

Mrs.  Edith  Spofford 

Julia  L.  V.  McCord 

H.H.  Brogan 

George  Kearney 

Laura  A.  Thompson 

Charles  W.  Stewart 

William  D.  Horigan 

John  A.Tonner 

EmmaM.V.Triepel 

D.  S.  Mastorson 

James  S.  Maddux 

Maj.  J.  R.  M.  Taylor 

Lieut. Col.  C.  C.  McCullochJr. 
Isabel  L.  Towner 

H.  C.  McCarthy 

Leroy  8.  Boyd 

Sarah  Ambler 

Edward  C.  Goodwin 

PaulBrockett 

EllaLeary 

Mary  E.  Schick 

S.  S.  Green 

Margaret  L.  Duncan 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Gaulden 

Lloyd  W.  Josselyn 

Louise  Gamsby 

Eliiabeth  Monk 

Emma  M.  Williams 

NelUeSpcirs 

Helen  V.  Stelle 

Rita  Castello 

Virginia  Gunn 

Tommie  Dora  Barker 

Mrs.  Maud  B.  Cobb 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Gordy 

Louise  O.  Bercaw 

Lily  Hightower 

Louisa  Smith 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


N^imber 

bound 

volumos. 


OBOBOU— continned. 


Griffln , 

ICaffm 

Itartotu 

Montenuna.. 
Kewnuui..... 

Rome . ....... 

Savannah. ... 

ThomasviUe.. 

VaWosta 

Wasliinston. 


IDAHO. 


American  Falls. 

Bolae 

Do , 

Do 

Caldwell , 

CcDurd'Alene... 

Idaho  Falls 

Lewlston 

IC06COW 

Pocatello 

Twin  Falls 

Wallaoe 

Weiser 


Alton.. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora 

Datavia 

BeUevUJe 

Belvidere 

Bloomington. 
Blue  Island... 

rairo 

Cambridse.... 
(Canton. 


Ci^^baiW 

Ceffitaiia 

c:hampaign 

c:hai1e6ton 

Chicago :. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chicago  Heights. 
Chiiiicotbe 


Clinton. 


Danville 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dixon 

EarlvUle 

F.ast  St.  Louis. . 
Kdwardsvlllo... 

Klgin 

Evanslon 

Fairbury 

Freoport 

Oolena 

(3aie»burg 

(#000000 

Centrva 

OUoian 

(irljU^sviUe 

Harvard 

Harvey 

HKhlani  Park. 

HUuiale 

Hoopeston 

Jacksonville.... 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 


Hawkes'  Free  Library 

Price  Free  Library 

Clarke  Library  .Association. 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Mary  Willis  Library 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Idaho  Free  Traveling  Library. 

State  Law  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

PubUc  Library 

do 

Outlook  Public  Library 


Jennie  D.  Hayner  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Public  library 

.....do 

-...do 

Ida  Public  Library 

Withers  Public  Library 

Fubli?Library 

do. 


Township  Public  Library. 

Parlln  PubUc  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

PubUc  Library 

do.. 


Carnegie  Library 

JohnCrerar  Library 

Municipal  Reference  Library. . . . 

Newberry  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Chillicothe  Townsliip  Free 
Public  Library. 

Vespasian  Warner  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Haish  Library 

Public  Library 

do. 


....do 

Free  Public  Library , 

Gail  Borden  Public  Library.. 

Public  Library 

Dominy  Memorial  Library... 

Public  Library 

.do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Douflas  Township  Library. 

Public  Library 

Delos  F.  Diggim  Library.... 
Public  Library 

do 

do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do., 
.do.. 


Martha  A.  Ken  irick 

Minnie  F.  Rice 

Mabel  C.  Cortelyou 

Mrs.  Nettie  Wlbon 

Katherine  Powel 

Helen  Eastman 

C.  Seymour  Thompson... 

Mary  H.  Hansen 

RuthCredllle 

Mrs.  Hardman  T.  Wood. 


Delia  Reed 

Marion  Dahl 

Marie  M.  Sohriebcr 

Mrs.  Stella  B.  Balderstone. 

Lalla  Bedford 

Helene  O.  Norton 

Marion  O  rr 

Margaret  O.  Guyer 

Mary  Duggan 

Alice  B.  fitadden,  acting.... 

Jessie  Fraser 

Mrs.  Addie  B.  Cttrpenter. . . 
Olive  Lacey 


Harriet  C.Dolbee. 


James  Shaw 

Cassie  W.  Stephens 

A.  M.  WoUeson 

ElUabeth  Ballard 

Nellie  E.  Parham 

I/Ouise  Denton 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Powell 

Mrs.  EliKabeth  Hawks 

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Resor 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Pennock.. 

CcliaM.  Miles 

Ethel  O.  KratE 

Margaret  A.  Gramesly 

Clement  W.  Andrews 

Frederick  Rex 

W.  N.C.Carlton 

C»rlB.  Roden 

Sarah  Driver 

Gladys  E.  Carroll 


UUfainKent. 


Josephine  E.  Durham 

Mrs.  Alice  O.  Evans 

Josephine  M.  Jan  lell 

Mary  F.  Wynn 

Fanny  M.  BurllnTarae 

J.  Lyon  Woodruff 

^rah  C  ovent  ry 

Katherine  L.  Abbott 

Marcus  Skarstedt 

Hazel  M.  Tucker 

Harriet  Lane 

Ava  E.  Hurst 

Anna  F.  Hoover 

Ella  L.  Sawyer 

Gertrude  E.  Aiken 

Eleanor  R.  Jones 

Mary  Oibbs 

Ida  L.  Gehrig 

Sarah  Daniels 

Helen  Flinn 

Mrs.  EllaF.  Ruth 

Ellen  G.  True 

Lvdla  M.  Barretto 

Mrs.  Rena  M.  Barlekman. 

Rose  M.  Mather 

Eva  Cloud 


1,875 
7,000 
7,000 
4,734 
9,516 
5,900 

25,000 
5,000 
4,632 

12,000 


2,800 
22,700 
18,000 
30,000 
•  4,400 
5,000 
3,677 
10,000 
5,400 
3,166 
4,000 
6,000 
2,150 

15,000 

36,816 
10,069 
32,893 
12,785 
30,000 

8,435 
21,700 

8,000 
10,785 

7,276 

7,400 
23,307 

8,500 
891,356 
30,213 
378, 148 
885,000 

9,500 

2,425 

13,488 

35,159 

89,450 

22,433 

17,902 

6,463 

81,156 

4,000 

51,000 

61,6]« 

6,000 

40,575 

9,626 

50,094 

13,726 

7,200 

4,053 

4,000 

6,007 

8,900 

11,210 

7.619 

9,912 

22,962 

47,068 

12,096 

16,000 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Llbraiian. 


Nuin  t  er 
bound 


iLLmoia— oont  inued. 


Knoxville... 
La  Orange... 
Lake  Forest. 

La  Salle 

Lincoln 

Utcimpld.... 

Macomb 

Marion 

Mattoon 

May  wood..., 

M'-ndota 

Minonk 

Molinp 

MonLicoUo... 

Biorrison 

Napt»r%ille... 
Oak  Park.... 

Olney 

Onanta 

OltaAa 

Pana 

Paris 

Paxton 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Pittsfleld.... 
PUmo 


Polo.. 


Pontiao 

Princeton 

Quincy 

Rock  island... 

Rockford 

Rockton 

Sftvaima 

Sh-lb3rvUle.... 
Spring  Valley.. 

Springfield 

Do 

BlPTling 

ptrc^ator 

Bycamore 

Tavlorvillo 

Urbana. 

Warren. 

Warsaw 

Watseka 

Waukcgan 

WhpatJon 

Wilmetta 

Winnetka 

Woodstock.  .^. 


Alexandria 

Anderson 

Aurora 

Bedford 

BloomingtoQ... 

JMuatKm 

Bm.il 

Carlisle 

Carthage 

Columbia  City.. 

Columbus 

Comi'Tsville 

Crawfordsville. , 

Danville , 

Decatur 

Elkhart 

Elwood 

Evanaville...... 

Do , 

Fort  Wayne.,.. 

Frankfort , 

Franklin , 


PablioLifanvT 

Free  Public  Library.. 

PabUc  Library 

— do.. 


do. 

Free  Public  Library.. 

....do. 

Camvgia  Library 

Public  Library 

do.. 


Graves  Public  Library .... 

Filgpr  Library 

Public  Library 

Allerton  Public  Library.. . 

Odeil  Public  Library 

Nichols  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library , 

Free  Pablic  Library 

Reddlck's  Public  Library. 
Public  Library 


.do.. 


Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Little  Rock  Township  Public 
Library. 

Buffalo  Tewnsbip  Public  Li- 
brary. 

FublW  Library 

Matson  Public  Library 

Froe  Public  Library 

PubHc  Library 

do 

Talcott  Free  Library 

Public  Ln)rary 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

LiiKX>ln  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 


.do.. 


do.. 

....do 

Free  Public  Library.. 
....do - 


do 

Public  Library 

....do 

Adams  Memorial  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library., 

Public  Library 

do 

....do. 

do., 


.do.. 


.do.. 


Henry  Henley  Publio  Library, 
•eople's  " 
Public  Library., 


i's  Free  Library. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Carnegie  Llbmry. 
Public  Library... 

...do 

Wfllard  Library.., 
I»ublio  Library... 

do 

....do 


Hre. Charity  A.  Pom. 

Louise  E.  DeWItt 

Franera  E.  Kemp. 
Kathrvne  G.  CoUi 

IdaM.  WebstCT 

MaryD.  Wailaee 

Mahala  Phelps 

MaryGoodall 

Blanche  Grav 

OraeeM.  Rog-TB 

Sadie  E.  Wdcox 

Edith  H.  Ford 

Minnie  Kohlcr 

Lena  Bracg 

Anna  E.  Corcoran 

Mary  B.  Fgermann 

Heltsn  A.  Baeley 

Cora  Belle  Morris 

Charlotte  M.  A  merman... 

V<ra  J.  Snook 

Mrs  NeWleC.  RuaseU..,, 

Cressjie  F.  Strimple. 

EmmaMeharry 

AntiaM.  Smith 

8.  P.  Provfse 

LuluQulnby. 

Mrs.  S^tude  E.  Henning.. 

E.  Fraacea  Barber 


Nell  Thornton 

Agnes M.  Robinson.... 

Margaret  Rlngler 

1  llpnOnle 

Jane  P.  H&ibbeU 

MaryC.  Forward 

HatiieL.  Grevo 

Era  J.  Davis 

Mrs.  MaryRees 

Henry  C.  Remann 

Mrs.  Eva  May  Fowler.. 

SadioF.  Muiphy 

Mrs.  Mary  L.WVl^it... 

Julia  8.  Osborne 

Aline  E.  Emery 

TdaB.  Hanea 

Mrs.  R.  D.  SpoHord 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Mills 

Lillian  Barnes 

LauraJ.  Perrfai 

Emma  Boyd 

Aima  E.  Law 

Mary  E.  Hewee 

Lura  M.  Wandrack. . . . 


Jennie  Henshaw 

Mabel  A.  Wayne 

Constance  L.  Wfldec. . . . 

Georgia  A.  Friedley 

Mary  L.  Blair 

Nannie  W.  Jayne 

Agnes  McCrsa. 

Mrs.  LueUa  B.  Wagner.. 

Mattle  Clark 

jMsie  H.  Fanst 

A.J.  DIpboye 

Isabel  BaU 

Susan  K.  Beck, 

Lou  RobfujMn 

Annette  L.  Moses 

FHaF.  Corwln :.... 

EUzabeth  McMullen 

Etiiel  F.  McCoUough.... 

OlildaGoelee 

Margaret  M.  Colertek.... 

Oiive  Brumbaogfa 

Leila  B.  WUoox. 
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Location. 


INDIANA— cantlnned. 


Oaiv 

Goanen 

Oramoastl*. 

GrMsifleld 

GrxBsbun. 

Banunond. 

Hartford  City,... 

Huntinston 

ImiianApoUf 

Do.. 

J«fl«nsooTiU«.... 

Kokoxno •-.< 

Lftfairette. 

UiPoru 

L<4ianon - 

Linton 

Log»Bspoft 

HadJson 

Kftrton 

Michigan  City... 

Ifishawakm 

IContpelier 

Ifeinit  Vernon... 


Kuncle 

N*w  Albany- 
Pern 

Portland 

Prlnoelon.... 
Rensselaer.... 

Rochester 

Beymoor 

Shelbyvilte... 
Sooth  Bend.. 
TwT«  Ilauta.. 


Tipton 

Union  City. 
Valparaiso.. 
Vtnijwmee.. 
Wabash.... 
Warsaw 


Washington. 
Whiting 


IDWA* 


AlWa 

illKuna 

Ames. 

Anamosa 

Atlamic 

Belmond 

Boone 

BorHngtoB 

Cedar  Falb 

Cedar  Rapids... 

Do 

OmtmUle 

Chariton 

Cbarks  City.... 

Cherokee 

ClarlDda. 

Cttnton 


Coimcil  BJulTs. 

Davenport 

Des  Moinee 

Do 

Dnbaque.. 


•rvllle. 

fMrfleld 

Part  Dodgi  ■ . . . , 
B>rt  Madison.. ■■> 
^tnnell. 


Name  of  library. 


PubHoI ^ 

Carnegie  Pnbue  Lihvary... 
do.. 


Public  Libnury 

Carnegie  PnbUe  Library.. 

Public  Librsry 

do 

City  Free  Library 

Pnulc  Librsry 

State  Library. 


Township  Public  Librsry. 
Canwgie  Public  Ubrary.... 
Public  Library 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 


Alearandrtan   Free   Public  Li- 
PubUc  Library 


.do.. 


.do.. 


Carnegie  Free  Library 

PnbMc  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Emcline   Fairbanks   Memorial 

Library. 
Public  Librsry 


.do.. 


do. 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Warsaw  and  Wayne  Township 
Library. 

Carnegie  PubUc  Library 

PubUc  Library , 


Public  Llbrarr 

Free  PubUc  Library.. 
Public  Library 


.do.. 


Cameide  Frwi  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Ericson  labile  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Iowa  Masonic  Library 

Public  Library 

Drake  Free  PubHc  Library.... 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library :.... 


.do.. 


.do. 


Free  Public  Ubrsry 

do 

....do 

Public  Library 

do 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Stout  Lllawy.. 

PnbHc  Library 

Free  PubUc  Ubrary 

do.. 


PubUc  Ubrary. 

Cattermole  Memorial  Ubrary. 

Stewart  Ubrary 

Pnblle  Ubrary...,^ 


Ubrarian. 


Looii  J.  Battoy ., 

Elisabeth  L.  RodmD 

Belle  S.  HMiff^ 

Mrs.  Catherine  O.  Poulaoo. 

FrankP.  Monttort 

Mrs.  Jeanle  L.  Sa^yec 

MinUB.  Fordney 

Winifred  F.  TIcer 

ChsrleaB.  Ruth 

DemarohnsC.  Drown 

Bfirtha  F.  PotBdextcr 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Sollonberger. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Stein. 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.Jessup 

Mrs.  Cora  O.  Brnum. 

Mrs  Margaret  MoGaohy... 

Alice  D.  Stevrns 

Nellie  G.  Harper 

Daisy  Springer 

Amelia  Aicher 

Lyndell  Martling 

Mrs.  Marten  P.  Watts. 

Annabel    Hlghman 


MaryTofTanoe 

Annette  L.  Clark 

Gertrude  U.  Thiebaud. 

MaryE.  Boltto 

Julia  A.  Mason 

Antoinette  Price 

Grace  Stingly 

KatherineFrazee 

Ida  A.  Lewis 

VirgfailaM.  Tutt 

Mrs  SallleC.  Hughea.. 


Mrs.  Sam  Matthews.. 

Jessie  L.  Kerr 

Bertha  Joel 

FDn  Davidson 

ElUe  Roberts 

Mh-iamNfUrr 


MaryE.  Wallrr. 
Lon»e  Randall.. 


Mrs.  Laura  M.  Duncan.. 
Gertrude  I.  Sheridan — 

Kittle  B.  Freed 

EhdeJ.  Romky 

Mary  N.  Adani^ 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Case 

Bessie  Moffat  t 

Miriam  B.  WTiarton 

Eunice  H.  Ovorroan . . . . 

Nevton  R.  Farxln 

E.  Joanna  Hw?ey 

Anna  (i.  Oault 

Helen  M.  Grafton 

Belle  CaldweH 

LuciK^  Ralston 

Irene  Rurwell 

Anna  M.Tarr 

Idelle  Riddlle 

lone  Annstronp 

Grace  D.  Rose 

Forrest  B.  Spaulding..., 

JohDson  Brigham 

Almira  R.  Wilcox 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Wheclock.... 

Bade  M.  Davidson , 

H.  M.  Dysart 

babellaC.  Hopper 

Rebecca  llesscr 

Jane  Kuhns 

MaryE.  Kingsbury..... 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


70,341 
ie,381 
13,130 

8,W7 
24,225 
18,338 
»,000 
231,186 
79,480 

9,041 
14,  Wl 
31,160 
22,516 

12,  .•577 
4,700 

20,000 
9,000 
3S,.S6S 
15,000 
6,944 
7^813 
7,8n 

33,000 

k;ooo 

15,213 

7,860 

14,140 

10,000 

7,309 

:,mo 
13, :fa 
40,000 

58,000 

7,500 
6,653 
8,(Ki9 

13,  Ml 
8,856 
5,928 

11,602 
14,000 


5,780 
6,754 

11,131 
5,447 
7,160 
1,700 

16,344 

45,  aw 

9,045 
30,000 
40,000 
10,0(W 

4,5S6 
10,000 

8,078 
10,771 
25,275 

6,290 
34,000 
52,000 
100,077 
153,460 
40,000 

7,500 

8,261 
27,874 
18,336 

9,000 
13,869 

0,106 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


IOWA— continued. 


Independence... 

Indlanola 

Iowa  City 

Jefferson 

Keokuk. 

I>eMars 

Ikfalvem 

Manchester 

Maquoketa 

Marion 

Marshalltown.... 

Mason  City 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Muscatine 

Nevada 

Newton 

Onawa 

Osage 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa. 

Pella 

Perry 

Bhenandoah 

Sioux  aty 

Tipton 

Vinton 

Washington 

Waterloo 

Webster  aty.... 
Winterset 


Abilene... 
Anthony. 


Arkansas  City. 

Atchison 

Burlington.... 

Chanute 

Coffeyville 

Concordia 

El  Dorado 

Kmporia 

Fort  Scott 

Great  Bend.... 

Hiawatha 

Hutchinson.... 
Independence . , 
Junction  City.. 
Kansas  City... 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth.. 

Manhattan 

Newton 

Oswego 

Ottawa 

Paola 

Parsons 

Pea  body 

Pittsburg 

Balina 

Topeka 

Do 

Washington... 
Wichita 


Covington , 

Danville 

Frankfort , 

Harrodsburg..., 
Henderson...... 

Hickman , 

KnotUsville 

Lawrcnoeburg., 

Lexington 

Louisville 


Free  Public  Library.. 

PubUc  Library 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Free  Public  Liljrary.. 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 


.do.. 


Free  Public  Library 

P.  M.  Musser  Public  Library.. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  iJbrary 

Public  Library 

8agc  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

I*ublic  Library 

Carnegie- Viersen  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  LibrarT , 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Jane  A.  ChUcote  Library 

Public  Library 

Kendall  Young  Library 

Public  Library 


Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library  and  Read- 
ing Koom. 

Publio  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library . . 
Public  Library 


.do.. 


Free  Public  Library 

Camceie  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Morrill  Free  Public  Library.. . 

I'ublic  Library 

do 

George  Smith  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do. 


Carnegie  Free  Public  Library . 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Camegio  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  library 

do.. 

do.. 


Free  Public  Library.. 

do 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

City  Library 


Public  Library.... 
Danville  Library.. 

State  Library 

Public  Library.... 
do.. 


Carnegie  Library 

Free  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library.. 


Minnie  Markham 

Mary  E.  McCoy,  acting.... 

Helen  McRaith 

Mary  G.  Barney 

Naxmie  P.  Fulton 

Mae  Smith 

Ruth  Roberts 

Margaret  Lindsay 

Ida  M.Simpson 

Kathcrine  M.  Peiroe 

Anna  Maude  Kimberly... 

Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Baird 

Elena  E.  Budde 

Ellen  G.  Stocker 

Alice  Lewis 

EUzabeth  McB.  King 

Helen  E.AUen 

Rena  Gray 

Rachel  B.  Forbush 

May  B.  Ditch 

Leona  Renvers 

Flora  B.  Bailey 

Berdena  Jay 

Clarence  w.  Sumner 

Helen  R.  Schriver 

EUzabeth  F.  WilUams 

EvaG.  Denny 

Maria  C.  Brace 

E.  D.  Burgess 

Mary  Cassidy 

Lida  Romig 

Lora  Orr 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ranney 

Mrs.  Ivcontlne  Sooflcld 

Mrs.  Delia  H^U 

Myrtle  Johnson 

EUiabeth  J.  Hull 

Anna  M.  Shafcr 

Mildred  Kilgore 

Mildred  Bcrricr 

Mary  L.  Barlow 

Bina  Deiphton 

Rebecca  D.  Kisser 

Ida  Day .- 

Anna  M.  Gemmell 

Mary  H.  Barker 

Sara  J.  Greenman 

Virginias.  Edwards 

T.  r7  Temple 

Mary  Cornelia  Lee 

LycUa  A.  McGaughey 

Mrs.  C.  M.WUey 

AliceC.  Graham , 

IssieB.  ntts 

Mrs.  Belle  Ciury 

Emma  F.Christ 

Mrs.  Theresa  G.  Randolph 

Mrs.  DeUa  E.  Brown 

Caroline  Medlicott 

James  L.  King 

Stella  H.  Johnson 

Julius  Lucht 

Anne  M.  Spears 

Louise  Cooke 

Frank  K.  Kavanaugh 

Mrs.  Fred.  G.  Currey 

Susan  8.  Towles 

J.M.Calvin 

Teresa  Carries 

Miss  Russell  Chambers.... 

Florence  Dillard 

George  T.  Settle 


Digitized  by  Ljd'OglC 


PT7BUC  AND  SOCIETT  TTHWAinyff,  g^  g 

m.-LlBRABIANS  OF  PCBUC  AND  SOCISTT  LlBKAKZSS>-C«ltimi<4 


LdcalloiL 


f£S7raT-«)ntmued. 


•    UnsnOe 

Vabot  Stcrliii{ 

Sewport ••• 

yichotenlle 

Oirembaro 

Piducih. 

Paris. ^., 

Hppapaas 

Fomfrset 

Vcxsttlks 


Name  of  Ubrarj. 


jlibfwnr^..,., 
kcum  Libnry., 


Public  ] 

Athfocuml  ._. 
PnblkUbrvy  ... 
•"""-' 'tlUbntfy. 

iblieUbcvT. 

Library.. 


Lac 


M«»y.K 


Ate\andria i-uonc  ijiorary.. 

AslcoRooce do , 

/ennnuEi Camegi©  Librarr ]b<   Mrr-»  ' 

UkeCharles Cvnegie  PobUc Libnrr ^  '   g   .^^ 

XewOrleans '  Howard  Memorial  Library HfiUan  l»J^ 

Do ;  Public  Library B»Tr- j-^^ 

Do I  State  Library Urn  j   j 

Mrpd... 
Andover. 

Auburn. 
Au^nasta. 


Do.. 
Baneor.. 
Bar  Harb 

PaUi 

Belfast . . . 
Biddeford 
Brunswic] 
CuJais...,. 
Camden.. 
Cantine... 
Ch?rryflei< 

Coriium 

Cumberlaxi 

Dexter 

Dover 

Eartport- . . 

Eliot 

Ellsworth. 
rsirSeld.. 
Fanninjrtai 
Freeport.., 
Gardio^r.  . 

Oarimm 

Oiiilford . . . 
Hallowell.. 
Iloulton 

Kittery 

I.« vistoD .  _ 
Xat  tonal  So 
A>M'  GJou€st 

Xorwav 

Old  Town. 
Orr"&  Islanc 

Paris 

Pittsfiokl .  . 
PortlaxKl.  - 

toclclazKi 

4M?0 

asMfartl 

koiwrtag-ie^Bxa. 
cyucb  Rerm 
outli  Paris 
^utiM  Polas 
fionuar^too.. 


^ton 
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I.oc«tton. 


Nftine  of  Ubnry. 


librarten. 


Annapolis;... 

Boltiinoro 

Do 

Frfderick 

Hajjerstown.. 
Kensington. . . 
BcLsterstown. 


MAJ3aACHUSETTS. 


Ablnston 

A(ton 

Adams 

.\nii»^bury 

AraVrst 

AndT.'t^r 

Arliiixton 

Ash>jrnh.un.. 

AFh'irW 

AshUnd 

Ath.l 

Attlcboro 

Ayor 

iJar.istable,,.. 

]^  \rr<> 

B*.  liord I. 

BoUherlown... 

nelmont 

Bt  lardston. .. 
Boverly....... 

Blllerita 


Blanks' one. 

Bolton 

Bast  on 

Do 

Do 

Bouruc 


Briintrw , 

Br.-A-t<^r 

Biid-'.'vv  iter 

Briinndd 

Brockion 

Brookiield 

Brookline 

Bryant  ville 

Camt)ridfo 

('■.inion 

Chirl'inont- 

CharHon 

Chiih^m 

Ch"i(ii>lord • 

Ch.M^M 

Ch^  hirf 

Chi  o;,'0 

ca  iK.M 

("oh»>^t 

Concord 

Conway 

Cotrit 

Cuniiniri^ton 

Dallo/i 

Danvors 

Dodhiin 

Do\er 

Dudley 

Duxbiirv 

East  BiTdejBwatftT. 

East  l)o\iela« 

East  Northflold... 

EastbamptOD 

Essex 

E  f  orvtt •••••••••>■ 


Do.... 
Fairhaven. 


State  Library. 
City  Ubriry. 


Bnocli  Pratt  Free  Library 

Frederick  County  Free  Ubrery. 
WasMiutoa  County  Free  Library 

Neyee  library 

Tillard  Memorial  Free  Library 


Public  Ubrary.... 
Memorial  Library. 

Free  Library 

PubUc  Library.... 
do. 


Memorial  HaU  Library 

Robbing  Library 

Stevens'  Public  Library... 
BeldinK  Memorial  Library. 

PubUc  Ubrary 

do 


do 

Ayer  Mbnuy 

fHurgis  Ubrary 

Town  Li  brary 

Free  Public  librarT 

riapp  Memorial  Ubrvy 

Public  library 

Cushman  Ubrary 

Public  Library 

BeHnett  l:»ublic  Library  Asso- 
ciation- 
Free  Public  library 

Ptibllc  Ubrary 

Boston  Athenieum  Ubrary...., 

State  Ubrary 

Public  Lihrairy 

Jonathan  Bourne  Public  U- 
brary. 

Thayer  PuWIc  Library , 

Ladies  Ubrary 

Public  Ubrary 

do , 

do 

Merrick  Public  Library 

Public  Ubrary 

Cobb  Ubrary , 

Public  Ubrary 

do 


Free  Town  Ubrary , 

Free  P^iblic  library , 

Kldredgc  labile  Library. 

Adams  library , 

Public  Ubrary 

Ubrary  Aasoctation, 


Public  Ubrary... 

Bigelow  Free  Public  Ubrary. . 

Paul  Pratt  Memorial  Ubrary. 

Free  PubUc  library 

Field  Memorial  library 

Public  Ubrary 

Bryaat  Free  Ubrary 


Free  Public  Ubrary. 
Peabodr  Institute  Library 

Public  Ubrary 

Town  Library 

Conant  Library 

Free  Ubrary 


Public  Library 

Simon  Fairfield  Public  Library. 

Talcott  Ubrary 

Public  library. 

T.  OH.  P.  BuTDham  Publie 

Ubrary. 
Frederick  E.  ParUn  MemoHal 

Ubrary. 

Shute  Memorial  Ubrary. 

MUfeent  Ubrary 


Nettle  V.Kwe 

WUborF.Coyle... 
Bernard  C.Stefaier. 
Eleanor  R.  Elder... 
Mary  L.  Titoomb.. 
Mrs.OrinJ.  Field.., 
Aileen  McKenney. . , 


A.  Brewster  Vaughn 

Arthur  F.  Davis 

Mabel  L.Moore 

AUoeC.  FoUaosbee 

InesCh^Ban 

Edna  A.  Brown. 

KUubethJ.  Newton 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Wheeler 

May  O.  Boloe 

Mrs.  Ellon  M.  Arnold 

Edith  Barber 

Mrs.  Ludnda  F.  Spofford. 

S.  Adelaide  Blood. 

Elixabeth  C.  Nye 

Carrie  E.  Read 

Fannie  Wood 

Mrs.  Cora  S.  Burnett 

Lucy  D.  Loard 

Nellie  M.  O.  pierce 

Martha  P.  Smith. 

Kama  M.  Whitford 


P.  F.  Fitzgerald 

FldeHa  C.Newton..- 

Charles  Knowles  Roltoo. 

Lawrence  B.  Evans 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden.... 
Jane  Stomu 


Lucretia  F.  Hatch 

Abna  Rogers 

Luda  L.  Christian 

Mary  Amia  Tarbcll 

Frank  H.  Whltmore 

HarrletG.  Brown. 

Louisa  M.  Hooper 

Mrs.  JuUa  Morton 

T.  HarrisonCummings 

Mrs.  Lucy  u.  Downee 

Alice  Bemls 

Ruth  P.  Wakeflcld 

Edna  M.Hardy 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Hark 

Medora  J.  SimpsoB. 

Emma  R.Martin 

Anne  A.  Smith.. 

Helen  A.  TWssell 

Sarah  B.  Collier 

Helen  W.  Kelley 

CoraM.  Hassell 

Beulah  B.  Borden 

Mrs.  Lottie  W.  Tower 

Mrs.  Caroline  R.  FUcklngBr. 

Mrs.  Emilie  D.  Patch 

Anna  P.  Rolland 

EUxabeth  F.  Heard 

l^eora  E.  Du£ar 

SaraB.  HlsRins 

Lucy  L.  SiddalL 

Rosalie  E.  Williams 

Virginia  T.  Smith. . 
Hazel  M.  Be;  ' 
Etbelyn  B.  { 


EUen  L.  Jotansoo,. 

Pearl  L.  Purinton. 
QalenW.  HUI 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Ltbrarlaii. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


MASBACHlWETTS—COntd. 


FaU  River 

Fafanouth 

Fttehburg 

Florence 

Frsxoingham 

Fraoldiii 

Oariaer 

OeorgetowB 

Qloocester 

Orafton 

Great  Barringtoo. 

Oreeafleld..^ 

Qrotoo 

Grovetand. 

Hadlov 

'  Hamiltoa 

Han  over  Center... 

Harwd 

Hat^Udd 

HAvathiU 

Hin^m 

Hin<;dale 

BolBrook 

Hol^ien 

Hollfcton 

HolToke 

Hepedale 

Housatonl'? 

Habbardstnn 

Hudson 

Ipewieh 

Kingston 


Lanoaeter 

Lanesboro... 
Laanrence.... 

Lee 

Letcester 

Lenox 

Leominster.. 
LexlDfTton... 

LiBMin 

Littleton.... 

LoweH 

LnnePburg.. 

L^aB 

l^Oiolia.... 

IfaMen 

Manchester.. 
Ibnafleld.... 
Ifarblebead.. 

Ifiarioo 

KarlbOTO.... 

Ibttapoisea.. 

May 


Maysard. 

Ibdield.. 


MedJerd. 
MMroee.. 


MenJHae.. 


Middleboro. 
MiddleUm.. 

MiliiKd 

laObniT 

MfltOB. 


Mwtaffie 

MoDBtHermflB.. 

NahaBt 

Nantu^et. 

Natiak.. 


Neir  Bedford. . 
Nfwbuiy  puf  L . 

Newton 

NorAAblDfitoB. 
North/ 


Public  litearr 

Free  PnWIc  lihrarj 

PubUclJbrory. 

lillf  Ubrary 

Toini  Library 

Franklin  Uwary 

Levi  Heyvrood  Memorial  Library 

Peabody  Ubranr 

Sawyer  Free  Library 

Public  library 

Mason  library 

Public  Library 

do 

,....4o 

Goodwin  Mem<)rial  Library 

Public  Library 

Jobn  Curtis  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

....do 

....do 

Oale  Free  Library 

Public  Librarv- , 

...do *. 

Baacroft  Memorial  Library 

Ramsdell  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Frederic  C  Adams  Publlo  Li- 
brary. 

Town  Library 

Newton  Memoriol  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Assodaticm 

Public  Library 

Lenox  Library... , 

Public  Library 

Carr  Memorial  Library , 

Puto;  Library 

Reuben  Hoar  Library , 

City  Library 

Ritter  Memorial  I^ibrary 

Public  Ubiary 

Masnolia  Library 

Pu  Wo  Library 

do 


.do. 


Abbott  Public  Library. . . . 

Library  Association 

Public  Librarr 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

.....do 

Taft  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Nevins  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

Flint  Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Sutton  Free  Library 


Public  Library . . 

Horatio  Lyoo  Memorial  Library 

Town  library , 

Scfaaolller  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Naatacket  Atheneiim , 

Morse  Institute 

Free  PabUc  Library 

do 


Public  LIbnry.. 

Free  Library 

PubUeLibimry.. 
....do 


Georaa  W.  Rankin 

PameHa  F.  Rebbins 

Georae  E.  Nuttinx 

Mrs.  8.  Miaarra  Paxton — 

KmmaL.  Oarke 

Mrs.  KDaG.  CampbeU 

iJIlau  Callahan 

Lois  P.  Keyes. 

RachalS.  Webber 

Lucy  W.  Blscoc 

Kmma  W.  Bheldm 

May  Ashley 

Kmma  F.  Bloed 

Holaua  M.  Nickerson 

GeorKoC.  Marsh 

Annies.  Preston 

Bessie  M.  Snroul 

Mrs.  James  L.  Whitney . . . . 

ElIenA.  Waite 

JohnG.  Moulton 

All^rt  L.  Stephenson 

Mrs.  CoraLeveU 

Zena?  A.  French 

M.  Addle  H<rfden 

Frances  J.  Haves 

Frank  O.  Willcox 

Harriet  B.  Somborger 

Lydia  A.  Fuller 

Mrs.  LueyH.Clouijh 

Grace  M.  Whittemore 

MaryB.  Moine 

Mrs.  Jennie  F.  McLautblen 

Virginia  M.  Keyes 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Lorinx 

William  A.  Walsh 

Mary  Stallman 

Marv  D. 'nuirston 

Edith  O.  Fitch 

Florence  E.  Wheeler 

Marian  P.  Kirkland 

Lydia  J.  Caiavin 

Margaret  E.  Thartier 

Frederick  A.  Chase 

L.  Frances  Jones 

Clarence  E.  Sherman 

Mrt.  C.  C.  Sargent 

Herbert  W.  F*0B 

Jennie  C.  Sargmt 

TdaF.  HodMS 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Gregory 

Alice  A.  Ryder 

John  P.  McGee. 

Grace  A.  TikiflO. 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Nvman 

Lucretia  M.  Johnson 

A  bby  L.  Sargent 

Carrie  M.  Worthen 

Mrs.  LenaW.  George 

Susanna  LSayre 

Harriet  L.  CroBby 

Mary  M.  Eddy 

Edith  L.  Fletcher 

Nathanie]  F.  Blake 

Mrs.  Florence  Freehmd 

Gertrude  E.  Ferrest 

Maud  C.  Sweet 

KaU  A.  Armstrong 

Anna  L.  MUkr 

May  W.Perkins 

dara  Parker 

Mira  R.  Partrld|?e 

Esther  C.  Johnson 

George  H.  Tripp 

JohnD.  Parsons 

Harold  T.  ~ 
Gertrude  M.  G 
Mabel  Temple. 


103, 4iS 

12,0^ 

60,7*^1 

ft,<X)0 

89,100 

10,400 

16,614 

8,802 

23,000 

14,f>16 

16,038 

35,350 

14,246 

5,AQ2 

6,000 

6,000 

8,000 

8,229 

5,792 

110.000 

16,000 

10,000 

10,000 

7,675 

2,000 

53..'>60 

13,372 

9,000 

5,726 

12, 249 

12,817 

9,865 

41,128 

2,000 
72,766 
10,500 
16,000 
19, 500 
34,  M4 
30,064 
10,684 
14,012 
102.000 

9,181 
108,063 

7,400 
71,879 
12.000 

8,500 
22,000 

9,106 
30,000 

7,375 

5,500 

4,:»oo 
53.7:i2 
21,000 

6,900 

6,000 
22,500 
22,474 

8,131 
20,tf09 

6,000 
29,737 
13,873 

7,983 
14,950 
25,204 
20,000 
29,000 
20,000 
163,053 
54,440 
100.183 
10,000 
38,854 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 
bonod 

▼OhUOM. 


MASSACHUSETTS— OODtd. 


North  Andover — 
North  Attleboro... 
North  Brookfleld.. 

Do 

North  Chelmsford. 

North  Easton 

North  Reading.... 

Northampton 

Northboro 

Northfleld 

•Norton 

Norwell 

Norwood 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oxford 

Palmer 

Peabody 

Pepperell 

Petersham 

Phlllipston 

Plttsfleld 


Stevens  Memorial  Library... 
Richards  Memorial  Library. 

Appleton  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library., 


Plymouth 

Princeton . 

Proxincetown 

Qulncy « 

Randolph 

Reading 

Revere 

Rockland 

Ro.^kport 

Royalstou 

8alcm 

Do 

Pandwlch 

Ha  iigus 

Slianm 

Shelbume  Falls 

Sherbom 

Shirley 

Shrewsbury 

Somerset 

Somerville 

South  Braintree 

South  Dartmouth 

South  Hadley 

South  Natick 

South  Sudbury 

South  Weymouth 

Sonthboro 

Southbridge 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Springflcld(  Longmeadow) 

Sterlim; 

Slockbridge 

Stoncham 

Stoughton 

Stow 

Sturbrldge 

Sunderland 

Swampscott 

Swansea 

Taunton 

Tempieton 

Tewksbury 

Top'ineld 

To  wuscnd 

Turners  Falls 

Tynqsboro 

I '  i)ton 

I'xbridgo 

Vit»>yard  Haven 

Wiikofiold 

V;il  pole 

WaJiham | 


Ames  Free  Library 

Flint  Memorial  Library 

Forbes  Library 

Free  Library 

Dickinson  Memorial  Library... 

Public  Library....: 

James  Library 

Morrill  Memorial  Library 

Wheeler  Memorial  Library 

Snow  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Young  Men's  Library 

Peabody  Institute  Library 

Lawrence  Memorial  Libnuy.. .. 

Memorial  Library 

Phillips  Free  PubUc  Library... 
Berksniro  Athenseum  and  Mu- 
seum. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Thomas  Crane  PubUc  Library. . 

Turner  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

Salem  Athenaeum 

Weston  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Arms  Library 

Dowse  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Thayer  PubUc  Library 

Southwor th  Library ; . . . 

Qaylord  Memorial  Library 

Bacon  Free  Library 

Ooodnow  Lll>rary 

Fogg  Library 

Fay  Library 

Jacob  Edwards  Library 

Richard  Sugden  Library 

City  Library  Association 

Rlcnard  Salter  Storrs  Library.. 

Conant  Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

do , 

Randall  Memorial  Library 

Joshua  Hyde  Public  Library... 

Sunderland  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Boynton  Public  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Town  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

LittleBeld  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library 

do 

BeeboTown  Library , 

PubUc  Library 

.....do 


EUcabeth  M.  Pond 

AdaM.  Perry 

William  8.  Oooch 

Katharine  E.  Smith 

AnnaC.  MacKay 

Mary  L.  Lamprey 

Addle  W.  Qowtng 

J.  L.  Harrison 

M.  Evelyn  Potter 

Mrs.  Nellie  0.  RandaU 

Mabel  E.Roode 

Marion  O.  Merritt 

Jane  A.  Hewitt 

N.  Oertrude  Hendrickson .. 
Mary  S.Cumminss..  ....... 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Fuller 

Clifton  A.  Hobson 

John  E.  Keefe 

Helen  M.  Wiley 

Fannie  O.  Prince 

Mrs.  Cora  A.  Dunton 

Harlan  H.  Ballard 

Lilian  C.  Kerr 

Susan  A.  Davis 

AbbieC.  Putnam 

Alice  a.  White 

Alice  M.  Belcher 

Bertha  L.  Brown 

Harriet  T.  Fenno 

Mrs.  Llda  A.  Clark 

Mabel  L.  Woodfall 

Mrs.  Emellne  E.  Mackenzie 

Gardner  M.  Jones 

Mrs.  AJlce  H.  Stone 

Annie  A.  R^ers 

Mrs.  Edith  F.  Nlckerson... 

Isadora  B.  Paine 

Mrs.  8.  A.  Field 

Elliabeth  D.  Coolidge 

Grace  M.  Kilbum 

Mabel  E.  Knowlton 

Frances  M.  Rogers 

George  H.  Evans 

Lucretla  F.  Hatch 

Theodosla  P.  Chase 

Rebecca  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Williams.... 

Mrs.  Warren  Hunt 

Ruth  N.  Tower 

Sarah  V.  Silvers 

Ella  E,  Mlersch 

Clarence  R.  Hodgdon 

Killer  C.  Wellman 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Booth 

Pearl  L.  Hejrwood 

Agnes  J.  Goodwin 

Margaret  O.  Wood 

Amelia  Clifton 

Mrs.  8.  M.  Lawrence 

Susan  L.  Hayncs 

Daisy  B.  Montague 

Sarafi  L.  Honors 

Otis  O.  Wright 

Joshua  E.  Crane 

Grace  E.  Blodgctt 

Abble  M.  Blalsdell 

Annie  P.  Gleason 

Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  Warren 

Louise  S.  Partenhomer 

Jennie  J.  Bancroft 

Helen  A.  Fay 

Beatrice  P.  Sprague 

Bessie  H.  Stanton,  acting.. 

H.  Oertrude  Lee 

Margaret  B.  Forster 

Orlando  C.  Davis 
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MASSACHtJSETTS— COntd. 

Ware 


Warren 

Warwick 

Watartown 

Wayland 

Webster 

Wclksley 

Wenbaxu 

West  Boylston. 


Weat  Bridcewater. 
West  Brookfleld..., 
West  Newbury . . . . , 
West  Sprlogfleld... 

Westboro , 

Wostflold 

Westford 

Wettthampton 

Westminster 

Wrsston 

Weyniouth 

^rhklnsvUle 

Whitman 

WitUamsburg 

Wliliamstown 

Winchendon 

Winchester 

Winthrop 

Wobum 

Worcester 

Do 

Wrentham 

Yarmotithport 


MICHIQAlf. 


Adrian..  „ 

Albion 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor , 

Bay  City 

Uo , 

Benton  flartx)r.. 

Big  Hapids 

OwiUlac 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan 

Oold  water 

Detroit 

Dowiigiac 

F:srwn;\ba 

Fcnton 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids.. 

CJrpcnvillc 

H«rbor  Springs. . 

HUlMiale 

H<5lbml 

HoiiKhton 

Ilowel" 

iitidson 

Ionia 

Iron  Mountain.., 

Iron  wood 

Ishpemlng 

Ja<k5on , 

Kalnrnaxoo , 

liOn^ing 

1)0 

liOWCll 

Ludlugton , 

ManLsfco , 

¥arau«>tte 

Mericlon 

llctfiomlnce 


Young  Men's  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do, 

do. 

do. 


Free  Library 

Public  Library....- 

Beaman  Memorial  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library 

Meniam  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

...:do 

....do 

Westfield  Athenoum 

J.  V.  Fletcher  Library 

Reunion  Library 

Forbush  Memorial  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Tufts  Library 

Social  Library 

Public  Library 

Meekins  Memorial  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Beals  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

....do 

Free  Public  Library 

Webster  Free  Public  Library. . , 

Fiske  Public  Library 

Yarmouth  Library  Association  . 


Public  Library 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Sage  Library 

Public  Library 

Phelps  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Camepie  Public  Library 

A.J.  Phillips  Public  Library.. 

Public  Library 

....do 

School  and  Public  Library .... 
Christian  Association  Library, 

Mitchell  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do. 


C<imeglc  Library 

Public  Library 

Hall- Fowler  Memorial  Library. 

C^imegie  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Public  School  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

City  and  School  Library 

Peter  White  Public  Library.... 

PubUc  Lilirarv 

Spies  Public  Library 


Mary  L.  Smith 

Joseph  Q.  Hastings 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Hastings.... 

Lydia  W.  Masters 

Margaret  E.  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Phoebe  P.  Kingsbury 

Elirabeth  H.  Camp , 

Benjamin  H.  Conant 

Annie  M.Walte , 

Mrs.  HattleE.  Cary 

Helen  P.  Shackloy 

Sarah  O.  Bailey , 

Marion  Bowler , 

Flora  B.  Brlgham , 

George  L.  Lewis , 

Mary  P.  Bunce , 

Gilbert  L  Flint  i-. , 

Sadie  F.  Greene , 

Maude  M.  Pennock 

Abbie  L.  Loud , 

Mary  R.  Clarke 

Ellena  S.  SpUsted , 

Jennie  L.  Baker 

Lucy  F.  Curtis , 

Georgia  Famum , 

Cora  A.  Quimby , 

Sablna  M.  Nelson 

Ethel  A.  Wallace,  acting . . 

Robert  K.  Shaw 

Phoebe  P.  Kingsbury , 

Mary  A.  Smith , 

Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Matthews . . , 

Margaret  F.  Jewell 

Eli74ibeth  Famham 

Lenora  E.  Porter 

Emily  E.  Oliver 

Nellies.  Loving 

Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh.. , 

Molly  M.  Gilbert 

Theodosia  Falkin^am 

Mary  Moni^sey.  acting 

William  F.  Sanborn 

Emily  B.  Robb 

Amy  M.Bell 

Florence  M,  Holmes , 

Adam  Strohm , 

Grace  ReShore ...  1 

I<ura  E.  Bru baker 

EllaM.  Williams 

Lena  F.  Caldwell 

Samuel  H.  Ranck 

Alice  Fuller 

Mrs.  Bertha  Fuller 

Mary  Pratt 

Jennie  R.  Kanters 

Harriet  L.  Allen 

E.  Gladys  Cook 

Mamie  E.  Havens 

Nina  K.  Preston 

Leonore  C.  C:\rpcnler 

Emily  Chisholm 

Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Brayton 

John  S.  Cleavinger 

Flora  B.  Roberts 

Mrs.  E.  Jennie  McNeal 

Mary  C.  Spencer 

Hazel  E.  Maynard 

Alice  L.  Wing 

Angle  Messer 

Alma  A.  Olson 

N.  E.  Strlcklfind 

Cordelia  Pleister 


14.4S7 

12.4S7 
6,203 
48,271 
15,295 
13,5(X) 
20,099 
6,000 
10,000 

7,876 
7,200 
6,887 
11,000 
18,811 
37,000 
16,488 
6,530 
8,000 
23,520 
30,608 
13,225 
14,000 
8,750 
8,300 
12,005 
22,973 
13,787 
60,010 
244,047 
11,255 
6,464 
9,700 


25,275 

6,325 

7,600 

6,600 

24,150 

43,004 

38,300 

10,400 

9,920 

16,807 

9,937 

7,818 

1,982 

482,865 

10,350 

10,843 

10,640 

20,495 

185,228 

6,800 

5,515 

13,296 

11,295 

13,500 

10, 162 

9,6-*5 

8,295 

15,520 

10,000 

25,000 

60,000 

60,000 

28,159 

200,000 

7,280 

9,500 

19,500 

26,423 

6,158 

13,240 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


LlbrarlBii. 


Nombfr 
bound 
volumes. 


MicmoAJT— contd. 


Monroe 

Moiint  Clements., 

Muskegon 

Niles , 

P-4iin««dule.. , 


Petoskey 

I'ontiac 

Port  Uiiron 

Do 

Portland 

Qulncy 

Royal  Oak 

Saginaw 

Do 

Do 

St.  Joseph 

SauJtSte.  Marie. 

Stargis 

Teeumsrh 

•nireelUvers 

Traverse  City.... 
YpsUaDti 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Loa 

Alexandrk.... 

Anoka. 

Austin 

Chisholm 

Cloquet , 

Crookston 

Crr>s)iv 

Dulnf'h , 

"F.iiiiaont 

Furilvauli 

Frr'^iis  F..l!i> 

Hastings , 

Hibhing 

Keewtttin , 

Little  Falls 

Luveme 

Mankato 

MuineapoHs..., 

iiontevideo 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Mountain  Iroo., 

Nonhfield 

Owatomia 

Plpe!*tonc 

Ped  Win>; 

■Rochester 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

1X» 

Sauk  Center 

Stillwater 

Tu'o  Itirbors... 

Virginia 

Wiihnar 

Winona 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Biloxi 

Clarksdale... 
Greenville . . , 

Jaek^on 

Mtrirllan . . . . 
Natchez . . . . , 
Vic.xSbtu-g... 
West  Point. 
Yaux>City.. 


Davach  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Hackley  PubUc  Library 

FaWic  Library. , 

Sarak  Sarsooi  Paine  Memorial 
Mbrary.    - 

Public  Uhrary. 

Louies'  Library , 

Indies'  Library  .\ssociatioiu.... 

PubUc  Library , 

....do 

Free  Public  Library 

Township  Library 

Butman  Fiah  Memorial  Libiary . 
Bast  Side  Public  Library 
Hoyt  Library 


Public  Libnuy 

CameiUe  Public  Library 

Camef  ie  Free  Public  Library . . 

PubUcLibrarv 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Ixulies'  Library 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Cam€%ie  Public  Library.. 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Public  Library.. 

Public  Ubrary 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Public  and  School  Library. 

Publfc  Library 

d* 

Ciimegle  Citv  Library 

Publi*.' Lil>rary 

do 

do 

...do 

...do 

..-.do 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

PubUcLibrarv 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Ciirr.e^ie-L/awther  Library.. 

Public  Library 

— do 

do. 


St'Ue  Ubrary... 
Bry;mt  Library. 
Public  Library.. 
do 


....do 

....do 

Free  PubUc  Library.. 


King's  Daughters  Library. . 
Carnegie  Public  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

State  Ubrary. 


PubUc  Ubrary. 

Flsk  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Library  Atsoriatlon.... 


Mra.  Jennies.  Wallace. 

Agnes  L.  Saover 

LuluF.  M0er 

OrriU  P.  CooUdge 

Amelia  T.PickeU 


Amy  Lusk....^ 

Agnes  P.  Pudverth. 

Cera  M.  Oarsea 

Katharyne  Sleneao.. 
Edna  J.  Bandfield... 

Maud  S.  Banes. 

Elizabeth  V.  Briggs. 


Anna  Benjamin.. 

Mary  E.  Dow 

Harriet  H.  Ames 

M.  BemioeTascott.... 

.Vdab  Shelly 

Alida  PaUeraon 

EUzabeth  Widney.... 

SaeLSaUnum 

Alice  M.  Wait 

Mrs.  Lacy  B.  Loomis. 


llenryetta  Armstreng 

Ifrs.  Ifargaret  A.  l^Cord. 


Mrs.  Georgia  A.  Gees.. 

Tayne  Burgess 

Margaret  Palmer 

MUdrwl  E.  Riley 

Elizabeth  Lomnifn 

Mrs.  WilUamC.  Deerlng.... 

Frances  E.  Earhart 

Minnie  Bird 

Sarah  E.  LeC^rone 

-Vmy  .\.  L«wls. 

Stella  Telierd 

Dorothy  Horlbert 

Helen  Young  Prall 

Mrs.  Jenny  Lind  Blanchard. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Halbert , 

Maud  van  Bur«i,  acting..... 

Gratia  A.  Countryman 

Edith  M.  Crandall 

Ethel  S.  McCubrey 

Agnes  Torpey 

Stella  Stebbins 

•Mary  L.  Soutbworth 

Carol  L.  Clarkson 

MayC.  Funk 

Grai'e  L.  Meyer 

Edna  Rmerick 

Mrs.  Marie  E.  Brick 

W.  Dawson  Jolmston... 

Ellas  J.  Lien 

EvaM.  Davis 

Mary  E.  Corson 

Vlvadale  Schultr 

Grace  M.  Stevens 

Amy  Hansoom •. , 

Jeannette  A.  Clark 


M.  T.  Rodanberg 

Miss  Hoyland  L.  Wilson. , 

Amanda  Worthington 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Marshall 

Mrn.  A.  K.Hamm 


M.  B.  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  Celestine  W.  Forster. 

Lucy  Heard 

Mrs.  F.  Barksdale 


9.8M 
1.1,002 

%-m 

7,000 
6,009 
5.0fW 
2H,0W 
3,600 
4,jOg 
3,330 
17,  «4 
».647 
36,000 
8,200 
12,99 
7J39 
i,77S 
15,0(0 
17,4S2 
ll,7(r7 


7.100 
9,090 

a,  000 

9,000 
6,691 
5,000 
1.800 

7a,  398 
5,907 

14,500 
7,5S0 
6,57s 

22,600 
S,097 
6,2S5 
4.340 

25,OOT 
384,708 

s,7a9 

S,I02 
5,969 
5,132 
7,040 

ia,8»« 

7,060 

9,733 
15,000 
15,Q3S 
161,609 
94,460 

9,509 
14,785 

5.5B9 
20.000 

4,3S2 
86,891 


3,500 
4,300 
10,000 
100,000 
7,00i) 
3,000 
4,020 
2,500 
7.000 
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LocfttioiL 


Albany 

DonxM  TufiB-. . 

Carthafe 

Hamribal 

JeflorsM  Citj. , 

Do 

JopMn 

Kansas  City... 
"Lmii^iana. . . . . 

MaryvUle 

Moberly., 

N«Tada 

8t.  Joseph 

8t.  Louis 

Spdalift 


iTPirton.. 


Anaconda. . . 
Biff  Timber, 
wnings 


Boannan 

BnUe 

I>«v  Lodge. 


TMIIOD 

Port  Bentim . 
rirrat  Falls. . . 

Hardin , 

Ham? 

HeJena 

Do 

KaUi;pelI 

L<»wiston 

Lirimrston... 

Malta 

Mll^-fCity... 

Mls-jo^ila 

Rod  Lodge. . 


Aurora 

Rca^Ti  cc 

Columbus 

David  City 

FallrCity 

Fremont 

Grand  Island.., 

H&stinfTS , 

Kearney 

Llocoln 

Do 

McCooV 

Nebraska  Ctty. 

Omaha 

Plattsmouth... 
Yorlc 


Carson  City. 

Reno 

Tonopah 


wpw  MAurataMM. 


Alton. 

Am  hflrst. .  •  a  •  < 
Anttim....... 

BerMn 

Bristol , 

Chailtstown. , 


Name  of  ttbrarj. 


Cacnegia  Public  Library . 

Memerlat  Llbrmry 

PttbUcUbrvT 

Frae  FubUc  Library 


.do. 


State  Library 

Free  PnbUc  Library. 

Pubtio  Library 

do 

Fne  Pobllc  library. 
do 


do 

PobUc  Library.. 
do. 


.do- 
.do. 


Jewett  Nartts  Llbrarv. . 


Hearst  Free  Library , . 

Carnegie  Library 

Parmfy  BUUngs  Memorial 

Library. 

Free  Library 

Free  PtibHc  Library 

WUHam    K.    ICohrs  Memorial 

Library. 

PubHcUbrary 

Chotitpati  C-oonty  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Big  Horn  County  Library 

r^megic  Public  library 

Public  Library 

State  Law  Library 

PubBc  Library 

Carnegie  Pabiic  Library 

do 

PhlllipR  County  Llbr^y 

Cami^e  Library 

County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Pu bile  Library 

do 

Lydia  Brunn  Wood  Library. 

PubHcUbrary 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

PubHcUbrary 

City  Ubranr 

State  Ubrary 

PubHcUbrary 

do 

do 

do. 

do 


Ubrarlan. 


State  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 
Public  Library 


Public  Ubrary 

Town  Library 

James  A.  Tuttle  Library. . . . 

Free  Public  Library 

Minot-Sleeper  Library 

Silsby  Free  PubUc  Ubrary.. 


MayErsktiw 

Fruoes  Stefvans 

Alice  R.  Oladdea 

Nancy  C.  McLaohlan. 

Carrie  Wallace 

JuHaAndrae 

A.  J.Menteer 

Mary  B.  Swanwlek. . . 

PurdB.  Wright 

BUzabath  Irwin 

Mary  Oraoe  Langan. . . 
Mrs.  Bessie  8.  Lee..... 

Mary  K.  Barr 

Jes^e  Conningham 

Arthur  E.  Bostwlck... 

Irene  B.  Blair....- 

Harriet  M.  Horine 

Mrs.  Maud  CreeeHus. . 


EUtalieth  L.  Thomson 

Caroline  Cames 

Mr?.  Henry  E.  Oarber,  Jr.. 


Geneva  Cook 

Gertrude  Nichols. 
Grace  Reely 


Marr  L.  Innes 

Pauline  Madden 

Loui.'ie  M.  Femald 

W.  B.  Fearis 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Homan... 

Jos«>hine  M.  Haley 

.\shbum  K.  Barbour. . . , 
Elizabeth  P.  Ritchie.... 

ClaraM.Main 

Ruth  V.  Steadman 

Mrs.  Mae  White,  acting. 

Mrs.  Laura  ZooV 

BlltabethB.  Uowcn.... 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith 


Lillian  Moore 

Morlyn  Abbott 

Rosoniary  RIddell. . . 
Uilian  M.  Simpldns.. 

Marv-  llutcbines 

SaraK.  Gosselmk.... 

Daisy  Houck 

Mrs.IdaE.  Capps... 
Mrs.  Pauline  Frank. . 

Lulu  HQrne 

H.C.  Undsay 

Grace  WiUctU 

Anne  Steven.son 

Edith  Tobltt 

C.  OUve  Jones 

Ada  O.  Haggard 


Frank  J.  Pyno 

E.  N.  Damon 

Mrs.  Grace  R.Moore. 


Annie  .\.  Wheolor 

Mr??.  Alice  M.  Wyman 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Perkins,  acting. 
Lottie  C.  FCailcy,  acting. . . , 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dodge 

Anna  L.  Webber , 


Numlor 

bound 

volume>*. 


4,4M 

lO,tt-JJ 

l4,ov: 

16.000 

2t,896 

286,000 

6,041 

7,65* 

•.ooe 

S,000 
S&,000 
f01,31f 
19,943 
15,410 

6,1100 


12,040 

3,(K»*J 

18,  two 

13.  fM 

48,7.^7 
6,600 

8,(MI0 

23,067 

1,KW 

4.345 

55,000 

32,tn« 

7,225 

6,.Vfl 

7,2UO 

2,620 

7,000 

21.000 

3,000 


5,466 
ll,9sn 
5,  t>t>0 
6,500 
»,427 
10,000 
6,967 
9.051 
19,  uu) 
44.:u*o 
7*,ti2rt 
5,704 
7,000 
115,000 
7,345 
8,876 


81,180 
19,000 
8,500 


4,000 
1,096 
7,000 

9,882 
8,436 
8,000 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 

bound 

Tohxnketu 


KEW  HAMPSHIRE— COntd. 


Claromont 

Colcbrook 

Concord 

Do 

Dover 

Dublin 

East  Derry 

East  Jallrcy 

Exeter 

Plt?william 

Franconia 

Franklin 

<:reenland 

Hancock 

Hanover 

Hennlker 

Hinsdale 

HoJIis 

Hudson 

Keeno 

Kingston 

l.a{onia 

Lancaster 

Lclunon 

Li.shon 

Littleton 

Manchester 

Marlboro 

Meredith 

Miiford 

Ni^hua 

New  Hamntou. 
Now  Ipswkh... 

Newmarket 

NewjMirt 

Vi  torboro 

riirf-inouth.... 

iVHbcter 

'1  ilton 

AVaK»"i.'kl 

^Valr.<)io 

Earner 

>\!iitoneld 

^\  'lion 

Wnlfplioro 

>Vo<xlsville 


NKW  JF-KSEY. 


Fiske  Free  Library.. 

Public  Library 

.do. 


State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Taylor  Library 

Jaffrey  Public  Library 

PubUc  Library...., 

Town  Library 

Abbie  GreenJeaf  Library... 

Public  Library 

Weeks  Library 

Town  Library 

Howe  Library 

Tucker  Free  Library 

Public  Library. . . .  .* 

Social  Library 

Hills  Memorial  Library..., 

Public  Library 

Nichols  Memorial  Library., 

Public  Library : 

do • 


do 

do 

do 

City  Library 

Froit  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library.'. 

Public  Library 

(Jordon-Xash  Library.. 
New  Ipswich  Library.. 

Public  Library 

Ui(  hards  Free  Library. 

Town  Library .*. . 

Public  Library 

do.. 


Hall  Memorial  Library.. 

Public  Library *... 

Town  Library 

Pili^l)urv  Free  Library., 

Public  Ln)rarv 

(Jrct:?  Free  Library 

Brew  ler  Free  Library.. 
Free  I'ublic  Library.... 


Mrs.  Mary  S.  Ide 

Sarah  B.Rolfe 

Grace  Blanchard 

Arthur  H.  Chase 

Caroline  H.  Garland. . . . 
Minnie  EL  Lefflngwell... 

G.  Louise  Bachelder 

Lucia  B.  Cutter 

Carrie  W.  Byington 

Annie  L.Colby 

EvaM.  Aldrleh 

Mrs.  Barron  Shirley 

LiUlanA.  OdeU 

Annie  L.  Putnam. 

Etta  M.  Clark 

Mrs.  M.  Marion  Cole 

Charlotte  S.  Slate 

M.  Louise  St  rat  ton. 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Leslie 

Mary  L.  Saxton 

Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Ingalls.... 

OlinS.  Davis 

Martha  W.Brackett.... 

Emma  Morris 

Nettie  L.  Kelsea 

Jemiie  E.  Smith 

F.  Mabel  Winchell 

Mabelle  F.  Derby 

Mrs.  Lillian  Wadleif^h... 
Annabell  C.  Secombe.... 

Sarah  P.  Barker 

Ina  A.  Bickford 

Frances  L.  Nash 

Mrs.  Cliarles  H.  Mathes. 

Mrs.  Charles  MUter 

Ruby  Tilliiihast 

Hannah  G.  Fernald 

Lillian  E.  Parshley 

Mary  M.  Emery 

Alice  C.  Milliken 

Frances  M.  Sabhi 

Marv  B.  Harris 

Alice  E.  DodRe 

Bessie  F.  Bales 

Elizabeth  Brewster 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Chamberlin.. 


<.|oti  l!idr*»  '   f- r<v  I'ljMn' Lfbr»rr. . 


Public  Li])rary 

...do '. 

FnM*  I'uMic  Library 

PuMir  Library 

Porn  »rds  Lilirary  A-iso^iatlon 

JaM  10  Memorial  Library 

Hridroton  Library 

Iturliii;;t()n  Library 

1  fee  I'ublic  Library 

do, 

<lo. 
K'\  {  Noivnrk  Library 
rtN>  I'mMh-  Library... 
Kroo  I.il-r  irv 
Yn:^  TuMir  Library 

...  .do „ 

<.!.id  t-.tie  and  I'o.iiu.  k  Public  |  J.  H.  Wood 
Li" 


Josephine  W.  Porter 

Alviuetta  P.  Abbott....^... 

Marv  G.  Peters 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Shattuck 

Katliarine  D.  Hinman.... 

Mrs.  Met  tail.  Ludey 

Krama  V.  Wallen 

Lv«lia  Weston 

William  H.  Keller 

Mav  D.  Bradley 

Martha  A.  Burnet 

Thomas  J.  Carev 

Louise  Q.  Hinsdale 

Clara  M.  Berkley 

('.  A.  (Jeorjre 

Irone  A.  Haikett 


H  . 


■n^  i.-k. 


-ti on  I'ultlM-  I,il  riry Mary  lb»Kean 


Marcnret  D.  Brower.. 


H  .  1  lunliold j   i  H^  I'liblio  LibrBry Anna  L.  Cawlev 

L'-  <'^^n do Thomas  F.  Hatfield 

Jer  i  V  <  ity ' do (  Kdmund  W.  Miller 

K<"  iriv .  .do J  M.  Belle  KIKJour 

T  uo'VfKHl  Tublir  Library Katharine  L.  Hinsdale. 

I  Mil,'  lUiiUrh do Marv<'larksoo 

Mi'i.iilo I.   .  .do >  Miwlrllno  rowell , 

M«.!it.liif ■  Free  I'ublir  Library '  Alta  M.  Barker 

Morriitown i  Mori  i  town  Lil»rafy  and  I. jt turn  Mary  P.  Parsoui 


H.OOO 

30.  (K» 
166,000 

4;.ai«> 
:,74i 

7,300 
aO,3tt3 
S,000 
5,171 

n,4is 

6,390 
7,047 

8.  aw 

7,000 
10,S00 

s,«r7 

6,440 

21,963 

6,621 

94,000 

12,000 

7.W4 

6,M2 

13,000 

85,000 

7,000 

6,000 

13,804 

38,054 

1^373 

6,210 
10.474 
18,000 
23,300 
30,097 
8,535 
7,508 
11,000 
13,000 
7,170 
10,070 
6,500 
6,000 


1«,000 
3S,<Q0 
62.000 
17,  l» 
7,400 
l9,-t4a 
10.00^ 
30.3Oi 

6:^.001) 
10.  «:>i 

55.721 
5,S3fi 
54,74H 
17.4SI 
2.000 

10, 742 
23,  l<^^ 
S.OOO 
7&.7S0 
187,374 
12,568 
7.401) 
6,000 
4,000 
42,00 
15,000 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 
bound 
volumes. 


-Hmw  JKRSIT— coDtinuad. 


Navesink 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Newark.. 

Newton 

Nutley 

Orange 

Passafc 

PatCTson. 

Pertli  Amboy... 
Plalnfield 


Princeton. 

Rah  way 

Rlvertoo 

Rockawmy 

Rutherford 

Salem 

Somerville 

South  Orange... 

Summit 

Tabor 

Trraton 

Do 

Vfneland 

Weehawken 

West  Hoboken. 
WestflekL 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Alamogardo..... 

Albuquerque 

Carlsbad 

Deming , 

East  Las  V^as.. 
Santa  Fe , 


Addison. 
Albany... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 


Do 

Albion 

Alden. 

Amsterdam 

Angelica 

Auburn 

Bath 

Belmont 

Bingham  ton. 

Boonville 

Bridge  Hampton. 

Bronxville 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Camden. 

Canandaigua 

Canastota 

Canton 

CatskiU 

Caienovla 

Chatham 

CUnton 

Cohoes 

Cooperstown 

Corning 

Cortland 

Coxsackie.v 

DansTiUe 

DeUjl 


Library  Association. . 
Free  Public  Library.. 
Gardner  A.  Safe  Librt 
Free  Public  Library.. 


Dennis  Library. 
Free  Public  Library, 


Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library  and   Reading 
Room. 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association. 

Free  Library ».. 

Free  Public  Library 

....do. 

Salem  Library^ , 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

....do. 

Mount  Tabor  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

State  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

do , 

do. 


..do.. 


Public  Library., 
do.. 


Norman  Crosby  Library. 

Public  Library 

Cam^ie  Public  Library.. 
Public  Library 


Public  Library , 

Free  Library , 

State  Library , 

Union  Free  Library 

Young  Men's  Association,  Cen« 
tralLibrary. 

Y.  M.  A.  Pruyn  Library , 

Swan  Library , 

Ewell  Free  Library , 

Free  Library , 

....do 

Seymour  Library , 

Davenport  Library , 

Free  Library 

Public  Library , 

Erw  in  Library 

Hampton  Library 

Public  Library , 

do. 


AdefaUdeH.  Wright... 

Mary  N.Walker 

John  C.  Van  Dyke 

JohnC.  Dana 

A.  Elizabeth  Case 

Irene  Calvert  Phillips. . 
Elizabeth  H.  Wesson.. 

EdnaB.  Pratt 

George  F.  Winchester. 

Alice  Goddard 

Florence  M.  Bowman. , 


Agnes  Miller 

Adele  W.  Lupton 

Elizabeth  B.Campbell.. 

EttaDavey 

Dorothy  E.  Burrows. . . 

Cornelia  Prior , 

Elizabeth  Carter 

Julia  Schneider 

EmilieHllI 

Charlotte  E.  Johns 

Howard  L.  Hughes 

John  P.  Dullard 

MfamloG.  Clark 

Louise  I.  Macpherson. . 

PaulM.  Konert 

Bessie  Smith 


Mary  Darbyshire.. 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Dixon. 


Mrs.  Maud  C.  Hoffman.. 

Elisabeth  Cooky* 

N  annie  Simmons 


W.  K.  Barron 

Bertha  Cudebee 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr 

Agnes  H.  McCarthy.. 
E.  Elizabeth  Barker.. 


Mabel  McKay., 
jhi! 


Pratt  Institute  Free  Library . 

Orosvenor  Library ♦ . . 

Public  Library 

Historical  Society  Library.... 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Wood  Library 

Public  Library. _ 

Free  Library  (Benton  Memorial) 

Public  Library 

do 

Union  Free  School  Library... 

Kirkland  Town  Library 

City  Library 

Village  Club  and  Library 

Free  Library 

Franklin  Hatch  Library 

Heermance  Memorial  Library... 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 


Lillian  A.  Achilles 

Mary  E.  Patrell 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Cooley. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Homer 

Eliiabeth  Porter  Clarke . . . 

MaryL.Dodd 

EllaSortore 

William  F.  Seward 

Mrs.  Alice  F.Owen 

MayT.  VanScoy 

Mrs.  Roger  M.  Sherman. .. 

FrankP.HiU 

Edward  F.  Stevens 

Augustus  H.  Shearer 

Walter  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  Anna  A.  Andrews 

May  Carpenter 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Manzer 

S.N.Lee 

Mrs.  NelUe  H.  Willis 

Fanny  E.Wead 

Emily  F.  Becker 

Elizabeth  B.  Needham. . . . 

Margaret  E.  Meyer 

Ruth  W.  Raymond 

Elmer  E.Bell 

Grace  E.  Cokeley 

E.  Pearl  Wheeler 

Margaret  H.  Force 

Esther  C.  Johnson. 

Susie  M.  Parker 

Stanleys.  Kilkenny 


2.400 

37,412 

53.  OCX) 

260,00'> 

8,075 

6,0oJ 

42,»76 

41,893 

74,457 

23,000 

68,545 

10,000 
19,400 

6,000 

3,100 

9,370 
14,141 

7,835 
10,&10 
14,600 

4,100 
82.586 
110,000 

7,500 
18,000 
16,909 

9,385 


2,018 
9,644 
2,242 

3,a^ 

7,700 
5,t)00 


5,000 
25,000 
477, sort 
10,000 
23,813 


H. 

16, 

30, 
9, 
6, 

44 

6 
11 

7; 
912 
115, 
119 

40, 

e! 

7, 
10, 

10, 

1: 


833 

000 
800 
555 
182 
000 
000 
044 
000 
775 

rm 

s.')6 

06.5 

000 
4.'-,2 
540 
fK)0 
9K\ 
000 
980 
019 
.^iS 
000 
000 
746 
372 
700 
534 
000 
225 
680 
000 
050 
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Location. 


Name  of  Ibrary. 


Libraeinn. 


Nomber 
bouiKi 

VotOQtti. 


NEW  YORK— continued. 


T>ry<i«n 

Dunkirk 

Ea<;t  Hampton-. 

Ellenvllle 

Elmira 

Endicott 

Fredonia 

Fulton 

Geneaeo 

Geffieva 

GlpnCove 

Glens  Falls 

Gloversville 

Gouvemeur 

Greene 

Or«»e»ipert 

Greenwich. 

Haverstraw — 


SoQtliworth  Library.. 

Free  Library 

.do.. 


Herkimer.. 

■omer 

HomoU 

Hadsen.... 


Huntlnpton 

nion , 

Irvlnffton-on-Hudson . . 

Uha*^ 

Jamft-itown 

John.son  City 

Jolin-^townr. 

Kinp.sten 

Lawrencp 

liittle  Falls 

Lopkport 

Lyons 

MWralhon 

Middletown 

Millbroek 

Moravia 

Mount  Vernon. 

New  Rochelle 

Now  York 

New  Yerk  (Jamaira  P.  0.)| 

Newark  

Nfiwburph 

Nlacpra  Fall** ' 

North  T<mawan<l^ 

Norwich 

Nyack 

Opdeasbiirir 

Olpan 

Oneonta 

Ovsining 

Oswcpo 

Owcfjo 

Oxford 

Oyster  Bay 

Palmyra 

PaUhopie 

P#*k<?km 

Pwan  Yan 

PhttnbiiTff 

Port  Hf nry 

Port  Jervis 

Potsdam 


Public  Library , 

Bteete  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library. 

Darwin  R.  Barker  Library 

PubMc  Library 

Wadswortii  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library. 

Crandall  Free  library 

Free  Library 

H«*dlnfi(  lioom  .\.isaciaUon. 

Moore  Memorial  Library , 

(Jreenport  Library , 

Free  Library 

Kind's  Daughters'  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Free  Library , 

PhilUpe  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Ilendrick  Hudson  Chapter  Free 
Library. 

Librvy  Awoiatlon 

Frep  Public  library 

Guiteau  Library 

rr>mell  Library  Association 

James  Prcnderpapt  Free  Library. 

Johnson  City  T  4brary 

Public  Library 

CltvT  IbrarV , 

Hi0i  Sfhool  Library , 

Public  Library 


.do.. 


flivlc  Club  Free  Library 

Pe^k  Mcmorliil  Library 

Middletown  Liljrary 

Free  I  ibrary 

Powers  T  ibrary 

Public  Library 

Public  Librarr 

.....do 

Queens  Boroudi  Piiblic  Library 

Free  Public  Library.. 

Free  Library » , 

Public  Library 

Guernsey  Memorial  l/ibnwy 

Nvack  Library 

Public  Library 

do. 


Jemte  Kemody.- 

Gtfliim  U.  MoDchow 

B.C.HodSK. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  DvmareRt 

Mrs.  Kato  D.  .Andrew 

UarKtry  C.  QnlEky ^ 

FlorenraS.  Hall 

Fraaoos  V.  Forsyth 

Bthai  W.  Fraxor 

Marpiaret  A.  Hayea. 

Sufimte  C.  Thome 

Gertrude  Forfuson 

I^icvEdel 

M'>llieL.  Parker 

Marv  Summers. 

Elixabeth  Deftle 

Robert  L.  Shanks. 

Mary  E.  Van  Orden. 

EdItiiM.  Sbeat 

Mary  A.  Farguaon 

MaryE.  Wlndwr 

Maii'd  A.  Rice... 


do 

do 

City  Library 

C(»J)um  Free  Library... 
Memorial  Library.  .... 

Vrve  Library 

Kinpi  Pauimters  Free  1 

Public  Library 

Field  Library .-, 

Public  Library 

do.. 


/ibrary. 


PouKhkeepsie 

Rcn'^vlaor 

RochCxStcr 

Do 

Rookville  Center.. 


Rome , 

Rye 

Sac  Harbor.... 

Salem 

fearanac  Lake., 
Baucerties...., 


Sherman  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public    Library   and   Reading 
Room. 

Adrianoe  Memorial  Library 

Bath-on-Hudsou  Public  Library. 

Pubhc  Library 

Reynolds  Library 

Public  Library 


Jeryts  Library  AaaooaUoa i 

Free  Readfaig  Room. 

J^m  Jeraam  Memorial  Library. 

Bajeroft  PofoUc  Library * 

Free  Library 

Public  Library. • l 


Mary  F.  Gatoea 

Nellie  MaeClieney 

EmmaKnadel 

Mary  E.  Mack,  amistant 

LuciaT.  Henderaon , 

TTaxel  E.  Kilian 

Katherine  M.  Seaman. 

Marion  Herb^ 

Fred  Del'.  Kray 

Mabel  B.  Richards .*. 

Carrie  F.  Gfites 

Mr*.  Ella  B.  1/eonard , 

J.  W.  Llytnff^on 

Marv  K.  Van  Keuren 

Myrtlel.  Rov , 

Mrs.  Sarah  AC.  Butler 

FraneesD.  Thomeon 

Mary  E.  HonttaftoD 

Kdwin  H.  Anderson" i 

jncqjo  P.  Hnme j 

Lo)i^  Memman J 

Lillian  O.  Estabrook. , 

Vnr]  W.  Browninc ■ 

Mrs.  Marv  T.  Warren i 

N.  Louise  Ruckteshler ....i 

nelcn  L.  Powell 

Marv  K.  Hasbrouck J 

Maud  P.  Brooks 

¥r^.  Rliaabeth  W.  Blackall t 

Almlra  A.  LeFevre 

Robert  8.  Kelaey i 

NanoLoring .—J 

Lillian  J.  EmersoD i 

r^jie  P.  Sommts { 

Mary  S.  Aldrich 

Mrs.  Alma  D.  Custead , 

Julia  A.  Snrafue 

Henrietta  H.  Kimball i 

Ernest  S.  Hall i 

Anna  L.  Walton 4 

Margaret  B.  Marsh 

Mrs.  Sadie  A.  BLsby _. 

John  C.  Biokley 

Alk»  Ashton 

William  F.  Yust 

Anne  R.  CoUias..., 

Dorothy  M.  Couier  and  Ifra.  A. 
H.  Decker,  acting. 

EuKenie  Stevens .^, 

Luplla  Otis  Beamaxu.... 

Mrs.  Ohve  P.  Young- 

Frances  F.  Lel^ton 

Min  H.  B.  Wicker 

Alida  A.  MaeAdam 


V,sm 

MM 

im 
u,w 

13, 8« 

ir 

r,m 

13,  om 
eao.soo 

7^300 

•»« 
17,« 

«7M 
9.331 

a8,T« 

15,«7« 

\^ 

17,  »1 

7,575 

3a,  303 

3,a01,3!&' 
3S.313 
10,707 
89,«S7 
35,000 
16.aS7 

14,  Oft 
10, « 
M.WS 
14,000 
1S.S» 

i6.oas 
u,ooc 

7.455 

:  ««p 

5,37. 

H,i^ 
9, 66^ 

17,^1 

9.  in 

31  171 
7.ff75 

»,Olft 

3,«n 

78,S0B 
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Tray 
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Waideo 
Walujo 

Wotcrioo 

Wai«rtovn 

WHbwilfc' . . , 

W«stfield 

WhiU  ThLxis 

Yontars 


Baleifh 

T^ 

WUminirtoo-... 


Btonarck ^. 

Vrrtlst^ake „  .— ^.^-.^ 

TMfkHMon Psa^licB^ 

Far^ JD  '    _ 

t™d  Forks ia 1^ I 

J«BM«U>WT1 .^ \ 

Minot 
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OKJO. 

A5*jrabala'    " 

B«UefaDtai« 

B«flevtie 
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Location. 


Name  of  Ibrary. 


Libradon. 


Nmnbcr 

bound 

volumes 


NEW  YORK  -continued. 


Drvden 

Dunkirk 

Eofit  Hampton. - 

EllenvlUe 

Elmh-a 

Emllcott 

Fredonia 

Pulton 

OeneBeo 

Q«n«ya 

OlenCove 

Glena  Falls 

Glovers  viU« 

Oouvemeur 

Greene 

Greenport 

Greenwich 

Haverslraw...... 


Sootliwortii  L4bracy.. 
Free  Library 


-do.. 


Herlrinier. . 

■omer 

ITomell 

Hnd»en..., 


TIiintln^>n 

nion 

Irvin^ton-on-H  iKlsoD . . 

Ttha'-a 

JamftHt  own 

Jo)insonClty 

Jolin^towTT. 

Klnp^ten 

Lawrence 

Little  Falh 

Lorkport 

Lvon-^ 

M'^rathon 

Middletown 

Millbrook 

Moravia 

Motmt  Vernon. 

New  Rochelle 

New  York 

New  Yerk  f  Jamaica  P.  O.) 

Newark  

Ncwburph 

Niacpra  FalN 

North  Tonawantia 

Norwich 

N\'ack 

Oedeosburr 

OWn 

Orit'ttnts ' 

Ov?  ning j 

O'l'.vorf' 

O  wcRo 

OxUml 

Oyster  Hay 

Palmyra 

Pfttchofue 

Peek^kUl 

Penn  Yan ' 

PlUtsburg 

Port  Henry 

Port  Jervis t 

Potadam 

PouRbkeepfUe 

Rpn*«elapr 

Rochcslcr 

Do , 

Rockvllle  Center I 


Public  Ubrary 

Steele  )l«n«rial  Library.^ 

Free  Library. 

Darwin  R.  Barker  Library 

PiibUc  Lrbrarv 

Wadswortb  library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Crt\ndaU  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Reading  Room  .Vasociation. 

Moore  Memorial  Library 

tireenport  Library 

FreoLibrarv 

Kind's  DauKbter»'  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Free  Library 

Phillips  Free  Library 

Public  I/lbrarv 

Tlendrick  Hu/iaon  Chapter  Free 
Library. 

1  Ibrary  Xiwo  iatk>n 

Free  P^iblic  library 

Onife*M»  Library 

C'jmell  Library  Association 

J»me**  Prenderpast  Free  Library. 

Joha-5on  City  1  iibrary 

Public  Library 

ClfvTibrarV 

H101  a  booU.ibrary 

PuWie  Library 

do 

«lvlc  Club  Free  Library 

Pe^V  Mr^morlil  Library 

Middletown  Lil>rary 

Free  I  ibrary 

Powers  1  ibrary 

Publlo  Library 

Public  Llbrarv 

.....do 

Queens  Borotid'  Public  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 


Jenrie  Kennedy 

GarlinftU.  lioecbow.. 

B.C.Hec^K. 

His.  B.  B.  Denareat.. 
Mia.  Kat*  D.  Andrew. 
MM-gwrC.  QniKley... 

Florences.  Hall 

Praaoea  V.  Fonyth..., 

Bthel  W.  Fnuer 

Marfiaret  A.  Hayea^ ... 

Suienie  CX  Tbome 

Gertrude  Fencuson 

lAicvEdel 

Mollte  L.  Parker 

Mary  Sununera. , 

Elhabeth  I>eale , 

Robert  L.  Shanka..... 
Mary  E.  Van  Orden... 


Edith  M.SbeaL..... 
Mary  A.  PerfEuaon.. 
MaryE.  WlndJwr... 
Maud  A.  Riee....... 


do. 


(Jiiemscy  Memori:*!  Lifjrary.. 

Nvsirk  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


do. 

....  do 

City  Library 

rf»h(im  Free  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

Klnes  Pauffiters  Free  Library.. 

Public  Library 

Field  Likrary .-. 

Public  Library 

do. 


Sherman  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public    Library   and    Reading 
Room. 

Adrlanee  Memorial  Ubrary 

Bath-on- Hudsen  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Reynolds  Lib««ry 

PobUc  Library • 


Mary  P.  OafaiM 

NelUe  Mae  Cheney 

EmmaKnedel 

Mary  E.  Mack,  assistant, 

Lucia  T.  Henderaon 

Har.elE.  KiUan 

Katherine  M.  Seaman... 

Marion  Herb vt •.. 

Fred  De  L.  Kray 

Mabel  B.  Richards 

Carrie  F.  Gates 

Mr«.  Ella  B.  l<«onard . . . 

J.  W.  l^yinjr-aton. 

Mary  K.  Van  Ke^iren  . . . 

Myrtle  L  Rov 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  C.  Butler.. 
FraneeeD.  Thonwon,... 
Marv  E.  Hanthirton — 

Kdwin  H.  Anderson" 

J»«?<iie  F.  Home 

Lo)i^  Merrtnwn 

Lillian  O.  EsUbrook.... 

Fflfl  W.  Brown?n«i 

Mn.  Marv  T.  Warren- .. 
N.  IxHiisi^  Rwckteahler-. 

TTplcn  L.  Powell 

Msry  K.  Hasbrouck 

Mfind  t^.  Brooks 

M'^.  Elisabeth  W.  B] 
Mmira  A.  LeFevre.... 

Robert  S.  KeLiey 

Nano  TxMHnc ».... 

LilKan  J.  Emerson. ... 

Lule  P.  Sammis 

Mary  8.  Aldrich 

Mrs.  AluM  IL  Custead 

JuKa  A.  Sprainie 

Henriette  H.  Kimball. 

Ernests.  Hall 

AnnaL.  Walton 

MariEaret  B.  Marsh.... 
Mrs.  Sadie  A.  Blxby., 


Rome , 

Rye 

Sag  Harbor.... 

Salem , 

fearanac  IJtkB., 
Sauferties..... 


Jervis  Library  AMOoiatioa 

Free  Reading  Room. 

Jehn  Jemam  Memorial  Library. 

Baiscroft  PobUc  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Ubrary. 


John  C.  Skddey 

AHc*  Ashton 

WUllam  F.  Ymt 

Anne  R.CoUiiis , 

Dorothy  M.  Conner  and  Mrs.  A. 
H.  l>eoker,  acting. 

Eugenie  Stevens .». 

Luella  Otis  Beaman. 

Mrs.  Olive  P.  Young. 

Frances  F.  Leighton 

Mtas  H.  B.  Wkker 

Alid*  A.  MaoAdam 


n,s« 

MOM 

10.  m 

12.S<2 
31,034 

%,m 
<♦« 

tta.M 

Sl.W 
7,101 

%tm 

I7,«i 

26,  i« 

15,676 
10,3SI 

u.m 

?SD8 

17,9fl 

7,57S 

»,« 

io,Tt»: 
»,«?«: 
»,ono 
1».987 
14,  B6 

19,  m 
14,  om 

15v5» 

9,a(r 
u,onD 

7,f«n 

7, 1'V 
1L*H 

9,  ID 

31  171 

7.W» 

»,Otf 

fB,J07 
>»» 
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I^ocatiofD. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


NuniJ>er 

bound 

volumes. 


NEW  YORK— continued. 


Schenectady... 
Sm^ca  Falls... 
Slieiter  Islaood. 

Sherboroe 

ShM'inan  • .  • .  •  • 

Sidney 

Skaneat^les.... 

Solvay 

Sotitbampton.. 

Springville 

HVTWCUSP' 

iWrytown... 
ToDAwanda.... 

Troy 

Utica 

Walden 

Walton 

Warrrnsburg. . 

Warsaw 

WaUrloo 

Watertown.... 


PobUoUbcary 

Myndene  Llbcvy. 

PubliB  Library 

.....do 

Miaarva  Free  Library.. 

PuMfc  Library 

Library  Assodation. 


Public  Library. 

Boeers  Hemorlal  Library 

PubSc  Library 

do. 

Yonns  Men's  Lyceum  library. 

PubliO  L.brary 

do 


Joaephina-Looiae  Public  Library 
W.  B.  ORden  Free  Library... 
Rictaards  Library 


Well«\Ule . . . . 

West  field 

Whit*  Plains . 
Wyonung . . . . 
Yqo  tears 


Pubbc  Library.. 

Library  and  Historical  Society.. 

Rosweil   P.    Flower   Memorial 

Library. 
David  A.  Howe  Public  Library. 
Patterson  Library. 
Pubbc  Library.... 

Free  Library 

Pablio  Library.... 


Henry  Olen 

Ellen  F.Wickes 

Mr-  *'  "  /^—.-t— 

A(  a 

Fl 

B< 

L3 

Co 

Ju 

U 

Ps 

Fl 

Mrs.  AdaM.  Rork.... 

Mary  L.  Davis 

CaroUne  M.  Underbill. 

Ethel  S.  Leansing 

Mrs.  Flora  Bassett 

Mary  S.  Crandall 

Helen  M.  Cameron. ... 

Lula  M.Clark 

Samuel  A.  Hayt 


Fanme  E.  Crittenden . 

Sarah  H.  Ames 

Clara  F.  Hopper 

Vivian  F.  Arnold 

Helen  M.  Blodgett.... 


?rOBTH  CABOLDfA. 


.^alwiUe 

Charlocte 

Durham 

Ga^oaia 

Greensboro 

Ledjrcr 

Raleigh 

Po 

Wdmington .... 
Winston-Salem. 


Pack  Memorial  Library Ann  Talbet  Erwin . . . 

Camecie  Library Anne  Pierce 

Pubbc  Library Mrs.  A.  F.  Qrlgrs-... 

do '. Lottie  E.  Blake 

do Bettie  I). Caldwell... 

Qaad  Win  Free  Library A.  W.  Willis 

Obvia  Raney  Library Mrs.  J.  8.  Atkinson. . 

State  Library Carrie  L.  Brouehton. 

PobUcUbrary Alice  Le  Grand 


Carnegie  Pubnc  Library Pamela  Bynum 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Blsniarck 

Devils  Lake.. 

Dickinson 

Fargo 

Grand  Forks. 
Jameetown... 
Minot 


State  Law  Library J.H.Newton 

Carnegie  Library |  Marie  E.  O'Brien. 

Public  Library 1  Zenkal.  Trlnka... 

do I  Winnie  Bucklln... 

...-.do i  Lillian  E.Cook... 

....do AUce  M.  Paddock. 

Free  Public  Library Margaret  Greene.. 


OHIO. 


Akron 

AlUance 

Ashtabula!... 
Bellofontaine. 

Beilevno 

Bryan 

Bucvrus 

Cadir 

Cambridge... 

Canton 

Oarev 

ChlUicothe.... 

CfaicinnatI 

Circleville 

Cleveland 

Clyde 

Cohimbns.... 

Do 

Cameaut 

CishactefB 

Cavahoga  FaUs.. 
Par 


Daytao... 

Daflanoe.. 

Delaware 

East  Liverpool. 

BIjTia 

Vtedlay ^ 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Oamegie-Stahl  Public  Library .. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do. 

do. 
Public  Library  A880ciation. 
Dorcas  Carey  Public  Library... 
PubUc  Library. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library . . 

Public  Library 

Taylor  Memorial  Library. 

PuDlic  Library 

do , 

City  Library , 

Carnegie  Public  Ubrary.. 

Elyria  Library , 

PubUc  Ubrary , 


Mary  P.  KdgerUm 

Dorothea  Doane 

Fthel  J .  MacDowell 

Laura  O.  Morgan 

EmraaCSntt^" 

Alice  M.Walt 

Grace  J.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Carolyn  8.  McCann. 

Martha  G.  Robfais 

Mary  P.Martta 

Margie  Sutphen 

Burton  K.  Stevenson 

N.D.(\Hodj?e:< 

Marv  K.  Wilder 


Chella  Hutchinson. . 

John  J.  Piigh 

J.  H.  Newman 

Marie  T.  Brown 

Eleanor  Olney 

Marv  L.  GraHam 

ElectraC.  Doren 

Jewel  Fouke 

Mrs.  Margaret  l>ahr. 

MaryH.HaU 

Grace  M.  Petersen... 
Mary  B.Morrison... 


43,234 
4,922 
6,802 
7,622 
6,670 
7,530 

16,010 
8,000 

12,517 

9,M5 

129, 9M 

18,954 
8,433 

51,478 

93,899 
2,920 
6,000 
4,500 
7,960 
7,985 

35.000 

12,875 
19,748 
23,100 
6,980 
45,000 


14,147 
9,345 
9,000 
2,500 

15,000 
2,000 

15,475 

'46,000 

8,800 

9,505 


20,000 
4,879 
5,192 

13,030 
8,345 
8,313 
6,640 


32,2«1 
11, 150 
10,2.50 

8,000 
12,000 

6,<x>0 
8,  70() 
8,CM>0 
h,()00 
27, 17H 
5.  MM) 

540, 99.'. 
17.  (K« 

600,1)00 
7,000 

107,000 

190,000  ' 
12,S00 
11,05S 

it,  (iOO 

105,000 
11,172 
11,385 
11,583 
28,971 
13,868 
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JTomont 

<;allon 

i5ircnara  Library 

Public  Library 

jsiuabetb  m.  Ricnards 

K«t«11ftB.Coyle... 

fJallipolis 

do 

Mrs.  Addie  A".  Vandcn 

(Geneva 

Free  Public  Library 

Mrs.  Viola  A.  Wheaton 

Oerinantown 

Public  Library 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Taylor 

(ireenvUIe 

Carnegie  Library 

WinnUT    Rf«^it*Qf)(r 

Hamilton 

Lane  Public  Library 

Mrs.  Hattie  8.  James 

Hillsboro 

Public  Library 

Frances  H.  Detwiter .  w ^  ^  ^ 

Ironton 

Briggs  Library 

Nellie  John  Shaw 

I.akowood.                

Pubuc  Library 

Roena  A  -  Tnirbftm  ............... 

I>an  paster 

do 

EllaHite 

1  .r>)(&nnn ^ 

do 

Jennie  IJnglesby ................ 

Lima 

do 

Martha  Gamble' 

Lisbon 

Lepper  Library 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Springer 

I^ondon 

Public  Library 

Hattie  D.  Smith 

I.orain '. 

do 

do 

Elisabeth  K.  Steele 

MansQeld 

Helen  J.  Fox 

Marietta 

do 

WllliftT)   nottnn.. 

Marion 

do 

Heirn  L,  K^n^mAf . 

Massillon .".'.,' 

McClvmonds  Public  Library 

Franklin  Sylvester  Library 

Public  Library 

Clara  Miller 

Medina 

Mount  Vornon 

LomjTP.  Amdt 

Now  Straitsville 

do 

Mrs.  Maria  E.Martin 

Newark 

do 

Mrs.  Neva  E.  Rees 

Niles 

do 

Ida  E.Sloan 

Painesville [    .  .. 

do 

Margaret  Kilboume 

Perrysburg 

Wav  Public  Library 

Eleanor  D.Moderwell 

I^ortsmoum !.!!!!! 

Free  Public  Library 

Nana  A.  Newton 

Salem 

Public  Library 

Mrs.  Helen  8.  Carey 

Sandusky. 

Library  Associat  Jon 

Edna  A.  Holiaepfel 

Shelby.. '."",'['['" 

Marvin  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Ella  Askew 

Sidney... 

Emma  Graham 

Sprinefleld .  '.' 

Warder  Public  Library 

Alice  Burrowes 

T^n.... 

Public  Library 

Jessie  D.  Uershiser 

Toledo 

do 

Herbert  S.  Hirshberg 

I'rbona 

do 

Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Milne 

Van  Wert 

Brumback  Library 

Harriet  C.  Long 

Warren 

Public  Library 

Cornelia  U.  Smith 

Washington  Courthouse . . 

Carnegie  Pubfic  Library 

Elizabeth  Johnson 

Wellington 

Public  Library 

Edith  E.  Robinson 

Wilmington. 

Carnegie  Library 

Minnie  Farren 

Wooster .'. 

Public  Library !.. 

Myrtle  M.  Allen 

Xenia '..'.'.'.'.' 

Greene  County  Library 

Reu»>en  McMillan  Free  Library . 
John  Mclnlire  Public  Library.. 

Carnegie  1  .ibrarv 

EltaG.McElwain 

Youngstown 

Joseph  L.  Wheeler 

Zauesville 

Mary  E.  Elder 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ardmore 

Myrt  .'e  Jones 

Atoka 

Pioneer  Club  Library 

Mis.A. Telle 

Bartlesvillc 

Carnegie  Library 

Myrtle  VVeatherholt 

Chickasha 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Fannie  Whitaker 

NellRouer 

Cordell 

Elk  City 

i'arnegie  Library 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Keen 

Kl  Reno 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

do 

I^rna  J.  Tcuscher 

Enid 

Mrs.  Cora  C.  Porter 

Guthrie 

Carnegie  Library 

Margaret  Arman trout 

Hobart 

do 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Dale *. 

l.awton ,,. 

Public  Library 

Ann  Dimbar 

Mc.Mcster 

do 

Mrs.  Phoelje  E.  Ilayden 

Sarah  A.  Noble 

Muskogee 

do 

Oiilahoma 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

St  ate  Library 

Mary  E.  Hays 

Do 

E.  G.  Spilman 

Okmulgee 

Cily  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Mrs.  Irora  Ground ! 

Perry 

EmilieLe  Bris 

PoicaCity 

do 

I-*ah  Buchheimer 

8'ipulpa 

l^iblic  Library 

Opal  W.  Craine 

Bh  \  wnec 

C'arnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Funk 

Tuisa 

Alma  R.  McCtlenn 

Wagoner 

Caruepic  Library 

Iveona  Batcman 

Woodward 

Carii jfaic  Public  Library 

Free  Pubh'c  Library 

Mrs.  Harry  B.Hall 

OREGON. 
Ashland 

Blanche  E.  Hicks 

Astor  in 

Public  Library 

KatherineC.  Barker 

Baker 

do 

Lula  M.  Smith 

Hood  River 

Coimly  Library 

Nell  Unger 

La  Grande. .....*^.»»,... 

PubUc  Library 

Lucia  Ualoy  ..•■•.•■•...••...... 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 

bound 

voJumcs. 


OBEQON— «0Dtinoed. 


Med  ford.... 
Pendleton.. 
Portland . . . 

Salem 

Do 

The  Dalles. 


PEXNSYtVANU. 


Alexandria... 
Allentown.... 

Ardmore 

Athens 

Beaver  Falb. 
Ben  ATon . . . . 

Berwyn 

Bethlehem... 
Bloomsburg.. 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Butler 

Canton 

Carbondale . . . 
Carlisle 


Carnegie 

Chester 

Do 

Conneautvllle. 


ConnellsvUle.... 
Conshohocken . . . 

CorrT 

Coudcrsport 

I>anv!Ilc 

Darby 

Daqoesne 

Easton 

EUwoodClty.... 

Erie 

Fallslngton 

Foxburg 

Franklin 

Oermantown.... 

Hanover 

Harrisburg 

Do 

Hatboro 

Haileton 

Homestead 

Htmesdale 

Indiana 

Jenkintown 

J<^nstown 

Kane 

Kennctt  Square. 

Lancaster 

Langhome 

Lansdowne 

Lebanon 

Lewisburg 

Lock  Haven 

McKeesport 

Mauch  Chunk... 

Mcadville 

Media 

MlUord 

Ifonmigahela 

Montrose 


Mount  Holly  Springs. 

Munhill ....3. 

Newcastle 

Newton 

Norristown 

North  East 

Oakmont 

Oil  City 


Public  Library 

Umatilla  County  Library . 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Sute  Library 

Wasoo  County  Library.. . . 


Eliiabeth  Robinson. , 

SabraL.  Nason 

Mary  F.  Isom 

Flore  M.  Case 

Cornelia  Marvin 

Corinno  A.  Mets 


Memorial  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

do 

Spalding  Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Library  of  the  Bethlehems . 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

do 

Oreen  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

J.  Herman  Bosler  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 
Andrew  Carnegie  Free  Library. . 

Free  Library 

West  End  Free  Library. 


E.P.Walker 

Isabel  McC.  Turner 

M.  Rebecca  Lingenfelter. 

Helen  Thurston 

Elsie  Rayle 

MaryD.  Parmely 

Ethel  M.  Johnson 

Elizabeth  D.  Burrows. . . 


James  A.  Stone  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Thomas  Beaver  Library 

Free  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

do 

Fallslngton  Library 

Free  Library 

Library  Association 

Friends  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

State  Library 

Union  Litjrary 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Abington  Lribrary  Society 

Cambria  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Bayard  Taylor  Memorial  Library 

A.Horr  Smith  Memorial  Library. 

Langhorne  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Himmelreicht  Memorial  Library 

Annie Halenbake  Ross  Library. . 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Dimmick  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library. 

Homestead  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Susquehanna  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 

Amelia  8.  Given  Free  Library. . 

Carnegie  Library  of  Homestead . . 

Free  Public  Library 

Newton  Library  Co 

William  McCann  Library 

McCord  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 


George  H.  Lamb , 

Susan  L.  Sherman . . . . . 

Mary  P.  Rogers 

Clare  B.  McJunkln 

Sad  ie  L .  Parsons 

Helen  Hathaway 

William  Homer  Ames.. 


Emma  L.  Rood 

Dorothy  M.  Cochran. 
Murtle  C.  Lehman . . . 
Florence  Moulthrop. . 


Margaret  M.  Whlteman . . . . 

Mrs.  8.  M.  Aken 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Dean 

Frances  I.  NIlcs 

Janet  Bird 

Helen  M.  SerriU 

Charles  E.  Wright 

Henry  F.Marx 

Mrs.  Katherlne  M.  Charles. 

Mrs.  Jean  A.  Hard 

Mary  E.  Watson 

America  S.  Panton 

Mary  H.Clarke 

Hannah  M.  Jones 

Olive  M.Ryder 

Alice  R.Eaton 

Thomis  L.  Montgomery . . . 

Mrs,  Charles  E.  Yerkes 

AUce  Wllllgerod 

W.  F.Stevens 

R.T.  Davles 

Lillian  D.  Thompson 

Florence  M.  Ridpath 

L.  Helen  Berkey 

M.  Leona  Peterson 

Alice  W.  Swayiie 

Helen  E.  Myers 

Ethel  G.  Praul 

M.  Sophronla  Beatty 

IreneA.  Kllck 

Emily  Clingan 

Florence  Hullngs 

Marian  Price 

InoxCramJle 

CharbttaM.  Campbell 

Karlona  H.  KriL^ 

Mrs.  Linda  K.  Wallace 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Nicholson 

F.  A.  Alden 


Stella  Goodyear 

W.  F.  Stevens 

Alice  M.  Sterling 

W.  E.  Martindell.... 
Helen  A.  Bombcrgcr. 

Rebecca  M.  Ix*ete 

Blanche  Mcllvalne... 
Emily  S.  Gleten..... 


6,847 
14,000 

276, 447 
ia,300 

135,000 
14,274 


4,680 
15,200 
8,000 
7,125 
14,000 
2,700 
0,000 
15,000 
8,353 
70,000 
22,070 
4,900 
5,050 
8,100 
4,000 
8,137 

18,000 
11,000 
6,783 
3,500 

15,000 

5,687 

7,000 

7,300 

10,385 

7,000 

27,000 

31,956 

4,119 

64,000 

10,000 

5,097 

10,880 

31,703 

15,230 

21,000 

186,000 

16,000 

20,000 

46,374 

5,000 

3,319 

12,500 

29,000 

7,500 

6,200 

16,034 

6,800 

5,500 

7, 413 

5,00() 

10,000 

14,000 

15,675 

9,000 

7,815 

3,000 

3,743 

10,000 

5,800 
60,000 
10,061 
9,000 
8,205 
5,500 
6,378 
15,515 
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LocatioD. 


Name  of  Ifln^ry. 


UbrariBn. 


Numbrr 

boand 

Totumei. 


PLNNSYLVAXIA— COntd. 


Philadelphia. 
PhocnKvlIl©.. 


Pittsburgh... 


Do 

Piltston 

Pottslownl 

Pottsvllle 

Rearling. 

Ridley  Park 

Royer^ford 

Saltsburg 

Swfttdale 

Scranton , 

8ewlckl^y 

Bprlng(^ity 

Steelton 

Titusville 

Towaiida 

Trov 

'J^inkbannock... 

Van«l«rKrift 

WalliiiKiord 


fiVaeLitaraiy. 

PubUc  LIbnnr  of  the  Pbocnix- 

viUe  School  District. 
Camcfic  Free  Libcary  of  Alle- 

gheoT. 
Caniede  Library  «f  Pittsburgh. . 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Wdley  Park  Library 

Free  PnNfc  Library 

FfMLftirary 

Free  Public  Library....^ 

PubUrlJbrary- 

do — — 

de 

do 


JehBAahnnt.... 
Ida  M.  Wacooflr. 


EdirordE.  Bge^r** 


JohsH.  Laelo 

Antoinette  L.  King. 


BeaeoD  Memorial  Library. 
PBbUe  I  Jbrory. 


.do. 


Warren 

WashlDjrton 

Wellsboro 

Wenrhc.ner... 
Wllke^^TWrre... 
William  rxM-t... 

Wyomi'sing 

Yardley 

York 


Free  Public  Library 

do 

IMen  Kate  Furoess  Free  Li- 
brary. 

Lihnrv  Assoclat  Ion 

(MthenV  Vtm>  LP^ary 

Oreen  Free  Library 

Librarv  Association 

Osterhbut  Free  l^fhrary 

Jame«?  V.  Rrown  Lilirary 

Pnblir  Library 

Yardlcwllle  Library 

Public  Li»>Tiry 


ailODE  L'^IAJfD. 


Anthony 

Apponnug , 

Ashaway , 

Auburn , 

Harrington , 

Bristol 

Carolina , 

Centerdale , 

Central  Falb 

Cromnton , 

East  Greenwich.. 
East  Providence.. 


Edgpwood. . . 

Greenville 

H«tp«'  \  <vlley., 
Jamf^t^wn. . 

Kingston 

Lakewood 

Nevrport 


Oak  Lawn.. 
Paw  tucket.. 


Peace  Dale. 


Phenix 

Providenoe 

I>o 

Po.  (Cranston  St.).. 

l)o.  (OhieyvIIle  St 
tion). 

Riverside 

Rumford 


Shawomet... 
Tiverton..... 

Warren. 

Westerly.... 
Wooosooket. 


Free  Library 

do. 

...do. 

Public  library 

do. 

Ro0Brs  Free  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Union  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

do 

Watdiemoket  Free  Public  T,i- 

brary. 

Free  Public  I .  ibrar>' 

Public  Librarv 

Langworthy  Public  Library 

Philomenian  library 

Free  library 

do 

People's  Library 

Redwood    library   and   AthfO- 

naaum. 

Free  Public  Library 

Peborah   Cook    Seyles    Public 

Library. 
NarragansoU  Library  A«soda- 

tlon. 
Pawtuiat  Valley  Free  Library. .. 

Publte  Library 

SUte  Library , 

Arlington  Pubilc  Library 

Ohieyrille  Free  I  ilbrary 


Public  Library 

East   Provldenoe  Centre   Free 
Library. 

I^eaffue  Free  Library 

Wmtridn  Hall  Free  Library.... 

George  Hail  Free  Library , 

Pubuclibraiy —, 

Harris  Instituto  Library , 


Edith  Patterson 

Edwvd  A.  Howell.. 
Alma  L.  Deppiach . . 

Ethel  Boxby 

E.  M.  Pearee 

EdML.  KrotiM 

HaiMTJ.Garr 

Harriet  D.  MoCarty. 

Elizabeth  Rageis 

L.  B.  MoGkmes 

Viola  O.  Hively 

Bessie  Whitney 

Jane  Paraom. 

Mary  Hoadley , 

Jennie  If eKencia 

Bertha  E.  Cantner.. 


MaryC.  Weiaa 

Janet  M.Clark 

Mabel  Deans,  acting 

Sarah  P.  Bedford 

Myra  Poland 

OR.  Howard  Thomson. 

Alic«E.  Boeder 

Dorothy  Wlghtman 

A.  Wanner 


Mvra8.  Anthony 

Maude  Wathey 

L.  R.  Cnmdall 

ClamL.  Fojter 

Mrs.  EnnaS.  Bradford... 

George  U.  Arnold 

Friend  W.  Brooks 

Frank  C.  Angell 

Mrs.  Edith  H.  SimmoiB., 

Bertha  M.  Bravton 

Mrs.  Ella  D.  Chapman... 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Briggs 


Alice  W.Morae 

Cora  L.  Burllngame. . . 

Laura  S.  Yeaw 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Hammond. 

Isabel  Eddy 

Frank  B.Wight 

Luella  K.  Leavitt 

George  L.  Hinckley... 


Ernest  L.  Bperry , 

William  D.  Oodlard. 


Alice  E.  Potter.. 


Velna  I.  Phlllipi 

WiUlam  E.  Foster 

Herbert  O.  Brigham 

Mary  F.  Walker 

Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Riohardaea. 


Marv  W.  Blodget. 
Bessie  D.  Paul.... 


Mrs.  MaryA.  S.Laoe.... 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  8.  Stimsoii.. 

Aimie  L.  V.Adams 

Joseph  L.  Peacock , 

AmaH.  Ward ...., 
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XXX. — Tif»i?^»Mw«  or  PuBLio  and  Socott  LiBBAsmsH-Contmoed. 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


librarian. 


Nwnber 
bound 
volumes. 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


Anderson 

CbM-leston..., 

Cotumbia. 

Oallney 

GtMnvtlle 

Marion 

Bpttftanburg.. 
I  nion 


SOVia  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.. 
Dettdwood., 

rjmd 

Mltdiell... 


I>o 

RwifleW.... 
hioQJc  Falls. 
Vennllion.. 
Yankton... 


rhattanooga. . 
Hsrriman.... 
Knorrille.... 
Bf«tnphis..... 

XaihviUo 

Do 

Bofby 


Abikme 

Austin , 

B*lt4j«T. 

Brenham 

Brownwood.. 

Bryan 

Clenttmo..... 

Cot<»man 

ConUeana. ... 

Pallas 

I>fn!9ou 

Kl  !*aso 

Fori  Worth. . 
G«lne5\ine,., 

OalvfstfHi 

Oreanvillo.... 

Houston 

LoeUiart 

]C9mphL5 

Pale^iDo 

Port  Arthar. 
Kan  Antonio. . 
HTieruian. . . ., 
Stamford . . . . , 

Temple , 

TerreU 

Tyler 

Vernon 

Waco. 

Waxahachir.. 

Wharton 

'V^lnnahwo. . . 


Cedar  City. 

Eureka 

Garland..., 

UjRan 

Hanti 

Xoab 

Murray..... 

Op<*rn 

Park  City.. 
Payson 


Pfflille  LfbtBry.. ........ 

Ubrarr  Society 

Btate  Library , 

Caniegle  Free  library... 
Aieblett  Fnse  Library . . . 

Pnblie  Library 

Kennedy  Free  Library. 
Carnegie  Free  Library.. 


Alexander  Mitohall  Ubrary. 

Public  Library. 

Hearst  Free  Library 

Camec^  Library 

do.. 


8tate  Library , 

CarBe0e  Library 

Oamegie  Free  Library. 

Oamegle  Library 

do , 


PubUc  Library., 
do.. 


Lawson  MeObee  Library 

Coseitt  library 

Cameeie  Library 

Ktate  Library 

Hu^es  Free  Public  Library. 


CamGgie  Public  library. 


Htatc  Library 

Came^e  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Came^  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library.. 

do 

FrfbUc  Library 

do 


.do 

XXI  Club  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Carnegie  Pubuc  Lil>rary 

PubUc  library 

Ro9enberK  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Lyceum  and  Carnegie  Library . 

Dr.  Eugene  Clark  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

do.. 


Memorial  Fihrary 

Carnegie  T  ibrary 

Public  Ubrary 

Carnegie  Library 

do.. 


Hn.  O.  H.  Oefieer 

EllenM.FHz  Simons... 
MiB.  VirgMa  G.  Moody. 

Mrs,  Pr««  Piersen 

Mrs.  RebeoeaDeal 

Louise  Mel.  McMast<»-.. . 

Mary  M.  Baugham 

Miss  Neely  Sartor 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Drum 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Phelps 

Martha  E.  Livineton 

Alma  Tliomss,  Alice  Strong. . 
Mrs.  Maud  Russell  Carter.... 

Doane  Bobineon 

Myrtle  Franeis , 

Afberta  A.  Caille , 

Bemloe  Swezey , 

Jeesie  Bartbc^omew , 


Margaret  8.  Dunlap , 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Eaton , 

Mary  U.  Rothrock , 

Charles  I).  Johnstcm , 

Margaret  McE.  Kerc^eviJ. 

Mary  Skefflngton 

Helen  H.  Turner , 


Emma  L.  Taylor 

EliaabethH.  West 

Emma  Lee 

Annette  Ray 

PlnkU.  Xoel 

Miss  Winic  Rogers 

R^hfcca  Royall 

Mrs.  Cole  T^ewis 

Mrs.  Mattie  C.  Houston 

Betsy  T.Wiley 

Mra.  W.C.King 

Mrs.  Maud  D.  f^ullivan 

Mrs.  Charles  Scheubw 

LilHan  Gimter 

Frank  C.  Patten 

Ida  Pennington 

JuUaldeson 

Mae  Camp 

Mrs.  W.  C.Milani 

^frs.  BettT  Reagan- Perguscm. . 
Mrs.  EdwMtiS.  Carter 


Carnegie  Public  Library., 

Public  Library , 

Free  Library 

Public  Libranr 

N.  P.  Pims  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 


Mrs.  NoraK.  Weems.. 

Mrs.  J.  n.  Green 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bands 

Mn.  Preston  Cobb.... 

Edith  A.  Phelps 

Flora  E.  Lowrcy 

PauHne  McCauley 

Irene  D.  Gallaway 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Ant  la 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bozcraan.. 


PubHc  Library, 
.do , 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do.. 


Carnegie  Free  Library., 

PubUc  Ubrary , 

do , 


Mrs.  E.Crane  Watson 

Mrs.  La  V.  L.  TomUnson.. 

I  Uliin  Astle 

Margaret  Willdnson 

Clara  Farnsworth 

Edna  Bankhead 

Vivian  Wallace 

Grace  W.  Harris 


Mrs.  Findlayson. 


5,600 
47,000 
50,000 
12,944 
8,189 
6,000 
9.000 
4,169 


9.402 
5,607 

14.00.3 
§,077 
6,840 

45.000 
A.B72 

17.1*0 
3,HJ7 
4,  .500 


46.794 
6,OT0 
18,202 
143,7''3 
81,  (XX) 
150,000 
7.000 


5,f^0'> 
87.  (A) 
3.  >r).'» 
4. 8<l.i 
4.523 
5.000 
8,831 
3,0*)0 

eo.ooj 

2,  .500 
12,825 
35,321 
4,636 
63,500 
8,000 
50,000 
5,000 
2,025 
3,500 
11,000 
49,004 
5.300 
2.376 
6,300 
5,555 
10,150 
4,000 
24,413 
7,500 
3,500 
2.500 


3,330 
3,961 
2.285 
2,023 
2,855 
2,706 
2,978 
21,436 
10,000 
3,150 
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XXX.— Librarians  op  Pubug  and  Socikty  Libraribs— Contmued. 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


librarian. 


UTAH— continued. 


Provo 

Richfield 

Richmond 

Salt  Lake  City.. 
Do.... 

I^oele. . 


Bar  re , 

Bellows  Falls. . 


Bcnnliigton 

Brandon 

Brattleboro 

Burllnpton 

Cavendish 

Chelsea 

Dauby 

Derbv  Line 

Fair  Jiaven 

Lyndon\ille p.. 

Manchester 

Middlebnry 

Montf)elier 

\>o 

Newbtiry 

Newport 

Piltsiord 

Poiiltney 

Proctor 

Randolph 

Rntland 

Do 

St.  Albans 

8t.  Johnslmry 

Springfield 

Strafford 

Vergennes 

Watorliury 

Windsor 

Woods!  ot'k 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria 

Farmvlllc 

Fredericksburg. 

Lynchburg 

Newport  News. 

Norfolk 

Orange 

Portsraouth..,. 

Richmond 

Waynesboro 

WinchL"?lcr 


WASniNGTON. 


Belli  nghara... 

Everett 

Hoqiiiara 

Olymji^ 

Ritzvilie 

Seattle 

Spokano 

Tacoma 

Walla  Walla.. 
Yakima 


Public  Library. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

State  Library... 
Public  Library.. 
do 


U- 


WL'?!  VIKGINIA. 


BIhpHoM... 
Charleston.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Aldrich  Public  library. . . . 

Rockingham   Free  Public 
brary. 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Fletcher  Free  Library 

Fletcher  Town  Li  brary 

Public  Library 

Griffith  Memorial  Library 

Haskell  Free  Library 

Pu  blic  Li  brary 

Coblelgh  Public  Library 

Mark  Skinner  Library 

Public  Library 

Kellogg-IIubbard  Library 

State  Library 

Tenne  V  Memorial  Li  brary 

(Goodrich  Memorial  Library 

Maeluro  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Ubrary 

Kimball  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

H.  Jl,  Baxter  Memorial  Library. 

Free  Library 

St.  Johnsbury  Athcneum 

Town  Library 

Harris  Library 

Blxbv  Memorial  Free  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

Library  Assonalion 

NOTman   Williams   Public   Li- 
brary. 


Alexandria  Library 

Public  Li  brary 

Wallace  Library 

Jones  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

.'...do 

Orange  Library , 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Handlcy  Library 


Public  Library.. 
do 


....do 

State  Library... 
Public  Library., 
do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Public  Library 

Deimrtment  Archl\es  and  His- 
tory. 
Public  Library 

State  Law  Library 


Marie  Hedquist 

Mrs.  Olena  Christiansen. 

LuluBumham 

Joanna  H.  Spra^ue 

H.  W.  Grlfflth 

Louise  RowlaiKl 

Effie  Marsden 

Ruth  Parker * 

Mrs.  NelUe  M.  Plantier 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  P.  Partenheimer. . 

Mrs.  Ida  J.  S.  Kingsley 

Edithl.  Wright 

George  D.  Smith 

K.G.White 

Mary  J.  George 

Vera  H.  Griffith 

O.  M.  Carpenter 

Mrs.  Margaret  Col viile 

Kli/abethC.  Hills 

Eleanor  Eggleston 

Susan  E.  Archibald 

Evelyn  S.  Lease 

George  W.  Wing 

Frances  M.  Atkinson 

Ii££ie  M.  Sargent 

Mary  R.Allen 

Lelia  M.  Vaughan 

Mary  K.  Norton 

DesierC.  Moulton 

Lucy  D.  Cheney 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Riker 

Bertha  C.  Jennison 

Edward  T.  Fairbanks , 

Eliiabeth  McCarthy.., 

Helen  D.  Moore 

Edith  J.  Chamberlin 

Bertha  E.  Joslyn 

Jennie  C.  Penniman 

Alice  L.  Eaton 

Alice  J.  Green 

Martha  K.  Blanton 

Sally  N.  Gravatt 

E.  K.  Peck,  acting 

Gwendolyn  Evans 

Mary  D.  Pretlow , 

Leslie  Mcintosh. 

Esther  M.  Wilson... 

H.  R.  McUwaine 

UlllanFox 

C.  Vernon  Eddy 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Rvan 

Eli;jibeth  R .  Topping 

Agnes  V.  Johnson 

J.  M.  Kitt 

Mrs.  Claire  L.  Miller 

Judson  T.  Jennings 

George  W.  Fuller..,, 

John  B.  Kaiser 

Ellen  G.  Smith 

Eleanor  Stephens 

Gertrude  Oli ver 

Wilson  M.  Foulk 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  von  Schlectcn- 

dahl. 
L.  O.  Wilson 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIBfiCIX>aT^  IDlS-lt. 
XXXL — rhaECTORs  o»  LismAEY  Schools. 


Location. 


Lo;  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rivpr>klc,  Cal.  . 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Atianta,  Oa 

Urbana,  m , 

Bosttio,  Mass..., 
Bt.  Louis, Mo... 

AlbMiy,N.Y... 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Now  Yorl  N.  Y 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.. 
Clovelana,  Ohio. 

Pi'.t^burph,!^.. 
Seattle,  Wasb... 
Madison,  Wl8... 


Name  of  institution. 


Public  Library  Training  School 

Riverside  Library  Service  School 

California  St^te  Lftjrarv  School 

Library  Training  School  (Carnegie  lAbnrj) 

University  of  Ulinds  Library  School 

Simmonft  Coliefse  School  of  Library  Sdanee. 

St.  Louis  Library  School 

New  York  StBte  library  SchooL 

Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science 

Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 

Syracuse  University  Library  School 

Western  Reserve  Library  wrhool  (Western  Re- 
serve Unlvenity). 

CamcBie  Librarv  School 

University  of  w ashtn^on  Ivibrary  School 

Wizicoasio  library  SctiooI  (Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary finmrntadnn  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin). 


Director. 


Marion  L.  Horton,     nc'ir.j 

principal. 
Joseph  F.  DanlBia,  Otnetor. 
Bmiiah  Miimm,  in  charpp 
Tonxmie  Dora   Bailcar,   **' 

rector. 
Phineas  L.Windsar.dirBet«r. 
June  R.  Doanellj,  dfrector. 
Arthur  E.  BostiHok,  dirc^ 

tor. 
James  I.  Wyer,  director. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  director. 
Ernest  J.  B«eoe,nincipAl. 
Earl  E.  Spcrry,  (urector. 
Alice  8.  tVIw,  director. 

John  H.  Leete,  dln!«t4)r. 
Wllham  E.  Henry,  directtr. 
Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  direc- 
tor. 


XXXII. — Directors  of  Schools  or  Philanthropy. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Director. 

Chicapn,  Til , 

Chicago  School  of  avics  and  Philanthropy 

School  for  Soda!  Workers 

Graham    Taylor,    presi- 
dcut. 

B(«ton  M»'*s       

St.  l^uis,  Mo 

New  Vork,  N.  Y    

St.  J.ouis  Sthool  of  Sociology  and  Economy 

New  \'ork  School  of  Philanthropy 

Porter  R.  I  ee. 

PJjiliidelphia,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

Bernard  J.  Newman. 

Houston,  Tcs 

Texfis  School  n(  Civics  and  Philanlhropv 

School  of  Social  Work  and  PubUc  Ueafth 

Stuart  A.  Queen. 
Henry  H.  Ilibhs,  jr. 

Richmond,  \'a 

XXXIIl.— Educational  Boards  and  Foundations. 


Name  of  board. 


Anna  T.  Jeanes  Founda- 
tion. 


Baron  do  Hlrsch  Fund . . 


Carmgio  Corporation  of 
N.  w  York. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Toachlnp. 

General  Education  Board. 


John  F.  Slater  Fund. 

£ahn  Foundatinn  for  the 
Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 
ican Teachers. 

Phplps-Stokcs  Fund 


Rockefeller  Foundation.. 
Rub^ell  Sage  Foundation., 


President. 


J.  H.  DUlard.  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

E.  S.  Benjamin,  1019  Madl- 
Bon  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  2  Kast 
»Ut  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  S.  Pritchctt,  576  6th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wallace  Buttrick,  61  Broad- 
way. New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  H.  Diliard,  Charlottes- 

Tillo,  Va. 
Nit  hoi  as    Murray     But  lor, 

IKitb  St.  and  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  Phelpe-Stokos,  cJiau"- 
mao,  100  William  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geiorge  E.  Vincent,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Rus5a»ll  Sace,  604  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SecretAry. 


Meetlnj;. 


John  T.  £mlen«  4th 

and  Cliostout  Sts., 

PhUadelnhia.  Pa. 
Max    J.     kohlcr,    52 

William    St.,    New 

York,  N.  Y. 
James    Bertram,    S76 

51  h  Ave.,  New  York, 

NY. 
Clyde  Furst,  57ft  5th 

Ave.,    Now    York, 

N.  Y. 
Abraham  Flexner.  61 

Broadway,   New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Mis.*;  G.C.Mann,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
Frank  1).  Farkonthal, 

llOthSt.and  liroad- 

way.    New     York, 

N.Y. 
Anson  PhcIp^Stokes, 

Yale  University, 

2^ew  Haven,  Conn. 
Jorome  D.  (Ireene,  61 

Broadway,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
John   M.    Olenn,    130 

Ea?5t  22d  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  N.Y. .191*. 

New  York  K.  Y..  4a»t 
Sunday  In  January. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
New  York,  ^\  Y. 


New    York,    N.    Y., 
December  5,  \9iK 

New    York.    N.     Y., 
Decamber,  IMH. 


New    York,    N.    Y., 
November,  1W8. 

New    York,    N.    Y., 
December  4, 1911 

Monthly,    October  to 
May.  inclnstTe. 
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XXXIV.— Church  Educational  Boards  and  Societies. 


Name  of  board. 


Presidoit. 


Seoretary. 


Council  of  Cliureh  Boards  of  Edacatioo  in 

the  United  States  of  America. 
Ainerican  Baptist  fiducation  8ooiBty 


American  Christian  ConveotiaD,  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

American  Unitariiui  Association,  C<Hniiiitt«e 
on  Education. 

Congregational  Educatioa  Society 

Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Education 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Board  of 
Kducation. 

Mennonites  of  North  America,  General  C'on- 
ferezMe,  Boaid  of  Education. 

liethodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

ICethodist  Episcopal  dunoh.  South,  Board 
of  Education. 

National  Baptist  Convention,  Educational 
Board. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Board  of 
Education. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Board  of  Education. 

Presbyterian  Chuieh  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  College  Board. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
(Southern),  Executive  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation 

Proiestant  Episcopal  Church,  General 
Board  of  Religious  Education. 

Reformed  Chnrofa  in  America,  Board  of 

Education. 
Society  of  l-'riends,  ^-years'  meeting.  Board 

of  Education. 

Society  of  Friends,  General  Conference, 
1  ommittoe  on  Education. 

I  nu«yj  Evangelical  Church,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation • 

I  nitctl  I^resbyterian  Church,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation 


James  E.  Clarke,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Clark  W.  Chamberlain, 

Granville,  Ohio. 
W.  G.  Sargent,  Providenee, 

R.  L 


C.  F.  Swift,  Denver,  Colo.... 

R.  H.  Crossfield,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

A.  J.  Turkle.  11  Riverview 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  H.  Ewert,  Gretn^,  Mani- 
toba. 

William  F.  McDowell,  1609 
16th  St.  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

W.  B.  Hurrah,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

T.  J.  Searcy,  386  South  Cvn- 

thia     Place,     NaahvUle, 

Tenn. 
£.    D.   Burton,  chairman, 

University    of    Chicago, 

Chicago.m. 
Charles     Wadsworth,    jr., 

5«54     Overbrook     Ave., 

PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
Edwin    A.    McAlpin,    jr., 

Mikiison,  N.  J. 
Wade  Sheltmao,  Room  410, 
Urban  Bldg.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 
Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  74  Vande- 

venter  Place,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Ellas  W.  Thompson,  25  East 

22d  St.,  New^'ork,  N.  Y. 
David  M.  Edwards,  Earl- 
ham    College,    Earlbam, 

Ind. 
Bird  T.  Bald^\in,  Swarth- 

more.  Pa. 

PrankUn  Sohlegel,441  Chest- 
nut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa, 

David  F.  Matohett,  6133 
Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Robert  L.  Kelly.  19  South 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  ni. 

Frank  W.  Padelfbcd,  708 
Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hugh  A.  Smith,  Warren, 
Ind. 


Frank  M.  Sheldon,  14  Beacon 

St^  Boston,  Mass. 
Q.  D.  Edwards,  Columbia, 

Mo. 
E.  E  Blint,  Leechburg,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Langenwalter,  Bluff- 
ton.  Ohld. 

E.  S.  Tipple,  Drew  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Madison, 
N.J. 

Stonewall  Anderson,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

S.  E.  Griggs,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Frank  W.  Padelford^  706 
Ford  Bldg.,  Boston, 


James  E.  Clarke,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Henry  H.  Sweets,  122  South 
4ttf  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

William  E.  Gardner,  289 
4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  G.  Gebhard,  25  Ii:ast 
22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Edwin  Jay,  Wilmin;;ton, 
Ohio. 

Bertha    L.    Broomell.   loth 

and  Race  Sts.,  Philailel- 

phia.  Pa. 
H.  H.  Thoren,  1546  Barry 

Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ralph  D.  Kyle,  iai4  Ea.st t)3d 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 


XXXV. — 8tn»ERINTENT)ENT8   OF  CATHOLIC    PAROCHIAL  SCHOOM. 
[Archdioceses  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  officer. 


Address. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Baker  City,  Oreg... 

*Baltunore,  Md 

•Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 

Columbus,  Ohio..,. 

CTOok8ton,Minn... 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Dunney,  S.  T.  L.,  inspector 
of  sdioois. 

Rev.  Hugh  J.  Marshall,  diooesan  inspector 
of  schools. 

Rev.  I^wrence  A.  Brown,  superintendent 
(Baltimore  (ity). 

Rev.  Augustine  F.  Rickey,  S.  T.  L.,  dio- 
cesan supervisor  of  schools. 

Rev.  Jaseph  V.  S.  Mci  lancy,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev,  Francis  T.  Kanaley,  superintendent 
of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  William  A.  Kane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  John  P.  Curriin,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

liev.  John  P.  Funk,  diooesan  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 


454  Western  Ave.,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 
Klamath  Falls,  Orev. 

Catonsville,  Baltimore.  Md. 

76  rnion  Park  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

749  Linwood  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

1974  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo, 
NY. 

1007  Superior  Ave.,  NE., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

150  East  First  Ave.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Crookston,  Minn. 
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XXXV. — Superintendents  op  Catholic  Parochial  Schools — Continued. 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Name  and  title  of  sapervising  officer. 


Address. 


Eric,  Pa 

Fall  River,  Mass... 

Far^o,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Wayne,  In  J.. 

Galveston,  Tex 

Green  Bay,  Wis.... 

Hartford,  Conn 

Little  Rock,  Ark.... 

Nashville,  Tenn 

♦New  Orleans,  La. . . 
♦New  York,  N.Y.., 

Newark,  N.J 

♦Oregon  City,  Oreg. 
♦Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y... 

*St.  Louis,  Mo 

♦San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Springfield,  Mass.. 

Syraaise,  N.  Y.... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  X.J 


Rev.  John  M.  Gannon,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Bradley,  D.  D.,  diocesan 
school  visitor. 

Rev.  L.  Damase  Robert,  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Very  Rev.  John  Baker,  V.  G.,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Lafontaine,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  B.  O'Leary,  dioctsan  director  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Peter  J.  Grosnick,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Fitzgerald,  8.  T.  L.,  diocesan 
supervisor  of  schools. 

Right  Rev.  Thomas  V.  Tobin,  superintend- 
ent. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Stritch,  D.  D.,  supervisor  of  di- 
ocesan schools. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Kavanagh,  superintendent 


Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Larkin,  S.  T.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  William  F.  Lawlor,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  Edwin  V.  O'llara,  dia:<;san  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  John  E.  Flood,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 

Rev.  William  P.  McNally.  as«;istant  super- 
intendent of  parochial  schools. 

Kov.  Ralph  L.  Hayes,  D.  D.,  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Cameron,  Ph.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  Patrick  Dooley,  superintendent  of  high 
schools. 

Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  S.  T.  L.,  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  P.  R.,  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Uev.  P.  F.  Do:  l«f  assistant  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  Chulcs  F.  McEvoy,  superintendent  of 
s<'hools. 

Rev.  George  Johnson,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 

Rpv.  \\  illiam  J.  McConnell,  superintendent 
of  parochial  schools. 


St.,    HartJ6rd« 


Meadville,  Pa. 

274  Second  St.,  Fall  Rirer, 

Mass. 
889   Pine   St.,   FaU   Rivw, 

Ma«. 
VaUey  City,  N.  Dak. 

1140  Clinton  St.,  Fori  Wa  vne. 

Ind. 
Houston  Heists,  Tex. 

Manawa,  Wis. 

340    Collins 

Conn. 
Cathedral,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

aooi  West  End  Ave.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

2432  Napoleon  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

328  West  Mth  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

308  East  37th  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

91  Washington  St.,  Newark, 
N.J. 

691  Westside  Ave.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

62  North  16th  St.,  Portland. 
Oreg. 

242  South  aith  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Twentv-ninthand  Dick 
Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

116    North    Dithridge 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

1108  North  Jeflferson  A\-c.,  St, 
Louis,  Mo. 

1200  Ftorida  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

396  Chestnut  St.,  Springfield, 

Mass. 
Cathedra],  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


St, 


525    Islington 

Ohio. 
Belmar,  N.  J. 


St.,    Toledo, 


XXXV L— Jewish  Educational  Oroan^ations. 
NATIONAL. 


Name. 


Presiding  officer. 


Secretary. 


(Vntral  Conference  of  American 

itabbis.    Religious    Education 

Committee. 
(V)iintil  of  Jewish  Women,  Educa- 

tion  Committee. 
Kiliii  ational  I>eague  for  the  Higher 

Kducaf  ion  of  Orphans. 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society 


I'jiion  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, Board  of  Managers  of 
S>  iiagogue  and  School  E.vtcn- 
sion. 


Mo^s  J.  Ories,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Mr^.  Enoch  Ranh,  5837  Bartlett 

St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Samuel  J.  Wolfenstcln,  1621  Comp- 

ton  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Jacob    Goldbaura,    Fels  &   Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles    Shohl.    First    National 
Bank  BIdg.,  CinctanatI,  Ohio. 


Joseph  S.  Eomfeld,  Columbus, 

Mrs.  Leon  G.  Ball,  507  Shady 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Eugene  E.  Wolf,  336  Engineeri 
BIdg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Joannette  M.  Qohlbeig.  Jeffer- 
son, Tex. 

George  Zepin,  62  Duttenholer 
BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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XXXVI. — Jewish  Educational  Organizations— Continued. 

LOCAL. 


Name. 

Presiding  officer. 

Secretary. 

Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Bal- 

Baltimore, Md 

Hugo  Stclner,  Law  Bldg. 

M.M.  Kaplan,  34  Stuyvesaut  St. 

Bernard  M.  L.  Ernest,  31  Liberty 

St. 
I.>eon  A.  Kohn,  19  Seymour  Ave. 

timore  Citv. 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Jewish 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Community  of  New  York  City. 

do 

Hebrew  Education  Society 

Newark,  N.J 

Hebrew    Education    Society    of 

Philadelphia. 
Jewish  Educational  and  Charita- 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Bernard  Harris,  Stephen  Girard 

Bldg. 
Oscar  Leonard,  901  Carr  St. 

Slcmond  Sanger,  1007  Nicholas 

St.  Louis,Mo      

ble  Association. 
Jewish  Educational  League 

Toledo,  Ohio 

XXXVII. — International  AssoaATioNs  op  Edi^cation.* 

American  University  Union  in  Europe.    Chairman,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  secretary, 

Roger  Pierce,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Association  for  the  International  Exchange  of  Students.    Secretary',  Henry  W.  Crees,  Caxton  House, 

Westminster,  London,  England. 
Bureau  International  de  Fra^atlons  d'lnstltuteurs.    President,  M.  Mieras,  jr.;  secretary,  P.  Otto,  Bloe- 

mendaal,  Holland. 
International  Child  Welfare  League.    President,  Mrs.  Walston  Hill  Brown.  117  Fast  21st  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  general  secretary,  Mrs.  George  L.  Wheelock,  331  West  101st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.    I'resident,  G.  Klein,  Gottingen;  general 

secretary,  H.  Fehr,  110  Florissant,  Geneva.  Switzerland. 
International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene.    President,  Albert  Mathicu,  Paris,  France. 
International  Feaeration  for  the  Development  of  Drawing  and  Art  Teaching.    Address:  L<k)n  Gcuoud, 

Fribourg,  Switzerland. 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae.    President,  Clsre  I.  Cogan,  6703  Ridge  Boulevard,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.- secretary,  Helen  R.  O'Neil,  259  84th  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
International  Kindergarten  Union.    President,  Caroline  D.  Abom,  Ma5on  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary. 

May  Murray,  Springfield,  Mass.    Next  meeting:  Baltimore,  Md.,  spring.  1919. 
Intematlonal  Moral  Education  Congress.    Permanent  commission.    Address:  M.  SpiUer,  South  Hill 

Park,  63,  London.  N.  W.,  England. 
International  Sunoay  School  Association.    President,  W.  O.  Thompson,  Columbus,  Ohio;  secretary, 

Marion  Lawrance,  1516  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chiiago,  111.    Next  meeting:  Kansas  City,  Mo..  1922. 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation.    President,  Dr.  Karl  Fries,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  secretary,  John 

R.  Mott,  124  East  28th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

XXXVIII. — American  Educational  Associations. 

The  following  liat  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place 
and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

1.  National  and  sectional. 

Alumni  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars:  L.  W.  Cronkhlte,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.;  Frank 

Aydelotte,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  Mass. 
American  Association  tot  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  George  A.  Works,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  F.  E.  Heald,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.;  Balti- 
more, Md.,  January  7, 1919. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Section  L:  Vice-president,  8.  A.  Courtis,  82  Fliot 
St..  Detroit,  Mich.;  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C;  Baltimore, 
Md..  December  23-28.  1918. 

he  Feeble  Minded:  Charles  A.  Little,  ThicUs,  N.  Y.;  J.  M.  Mur- 

)-30,  1919. 

•liege  Editors:  Brlstow  Adams,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 

;y,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Columbus.  Ohio,  June.  1919. 

uroaus:  T.  T.  Frankenberg,  Columbus,  Oliio;  Bernard  Sobel,  1529 


:Istrars:  A.  W.  Tarbell,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pilts- 

versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Ky. 

tute  Workers:  Jewell  Mayso,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  Wesley  Webb, 


Y  8-10,  1919. 

he  Blind:  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Piltsburgh,  Pa.;  N.  C.  Abbott, 

ges:  Charles  McKenny,  Ypsllantl.  Mich.;  J.  O.  Crabbc,  Grce'cy, 
with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 

irnalism:  F.  N.  Scott,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Likee,  Wis.,  probably  March,  1919. 


*  Because  of  the  European  war  no  reports  have  been  'received  during  the  past  year  from  many  intex^ 
national  assoclatJons. 
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American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish:  Lswrenoe  A.  Wilkim.  tt8  W«ft  191rt  9t..  New  York.  N.  Y,: 

Alfred  roestcr,  romraerclal  HlRh  fichool,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.;  New  Yortc,  N.  Y.,  December  37-38,  l«li 
American  Association  of  Unl\crsitv  Professors:  J.  M.  roulter,  Unix'ersity  of  Chicago,  Chio^o,  111.;  H-  W. 

Tvler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Christmas  holidays,  IMS. 
American  .Vssociation  to  Promot.'  'he  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf:  Edmund  Lyon,  1441  East  Ave., 

Rwhester,  N.  Y.;  Fred  DeLanU,  acting.  1601 35th  St..  Washington,  D.C.;  Philadelphia,  Pa..  snmiBer,  190). 
American  Bar  Assooiation,  CouuiBil  on  Legal  Kdncatioa:  Henry  wade  Rogers,  Fe<le(al  BuOdlns,  New 

York,  N.  Y.:  Henry  M.  Bates.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
American  Bar  AssocMtlon,  Hection  of  Le^a)  Edneation:  WilUam  A.  Bloont,  Pensacola,  Pla.:  Charges  U. 

Hepburn,  Indiana  University  Law  School,  Bloomiogtoo.  Ind. 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties:  Charles  S.  Jordan,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  lod.; 

Theodore  J.  Bradlev,  Boston.  Mass.;  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y.,  about  September  1, 1919. 
American  Council  on  Education,  309  Mimsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C:  Donald  J.  Cowliiic;  I*-  ^' 

Campbell. 
American  Federation  of  Arts:  Robert  W.  de  Forest.  30  Broad  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Leila  Mechlin.  1741 

New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  May,  1919. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers:  Charles  B.  Btillman,  1000  Lake  Ave.,  Wihnetta,  IlL;  F.  G.  Stacker. 

1618  Lake  Ave.,  Wihnette,  111. 
American  Federation  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Mathematieal  and  Natural  Sciences:  C.  Riborg  Mann.  5«« 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.:  William  A.  Hodrick,  Central  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C;  BaJtimore, 

Md.,  December  29,  1918.  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
American  Home  Economics  Association:  Edna  N.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Cora  M.  Winchell,  Teachers 

College,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  June,  1919. 
American  Humane  Kdiicatlon  Society:  Francis  H.  Rowley    180  I  ongwood  Ave..  Boston,  Mass.:  Guy 

Richardson,  180  Longwood  Ave..  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston.  Mass.,  March  2S,  1919. 
American  Institute  of  Dantal  Teachers:  A.  W.  Thornton,  Montreal,  Quebec;  Abram  Hoilman,  381  1^- 

wood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Januarv  28-30, 1919. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction:  Wallace  £.  Mason,  Keene,  N.  H.;  John  J.  Mahoney,  Lowell.  Ma».: 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  14-16,  1918. 
American  Medical  Association,  Council  on  Medical  Education:  Chairman,  Horace  D.  Arnold.  Olllee  Sur- 
geon Qenfiral.  Washington.  D.  C;  N.  P.  Celwell,  536  North  Dearborn  8t.  Cldoago,  HI.;  Cbksaeo.  la. 

February  10, 1919. 
American  Nature-Stud v  Sodetv:  8.  C.  Schmucker,  Westchester,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Anns  B.  Cwnstoek,  CoruH! 

University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  I^altimore,  Md.,  December,  191H,  with  the  American  AssociatioD  for  Hip 

Advancement  of  Science. 
An  erican  Physical  Education  Aasodation:  William  Burdtok,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mn.  P.  B.  McCnrdy,  93 

Westford  Ave..  Springfield.  Mass.;  Chicago.  111.,  spring.  1919. 
American  Posture  1-eajnJo:  Jessie  H.  Bancroft.  IM  wterUng  Place,  Brookljm,  N.  Y.;  Henrv  L.  Tavkr, 

12.5  West  SSth  St..  New  York.  N.  Y.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March,  1919. 
American  School  Uvgirne  Aasoclation:  Frances  E.  Fronciak,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  WUliam  A.  Howe,  State 

Kdiication  Building.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  nrobably  Chicago.  III. 
Aiiierican  School  Peace  I^eague:  Randall  J.  ( ondon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Andrews,  406  Mart- 

borotigh  St..  Boston,  Mass.;  with  the  National  Education  Association. 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching:  Henry  LaBarre  Jame,  SOS  CbeRtnat  fit.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.;  William  K.  Huff.  730  Witherspoon  Building.  Phfladclphla.  Pa.';  PhUmleJpiiia.  la. 
Associated  College  Newspaper  Publlsn«»:  Thomas  O.  Sohaedle,  Columbia  Univenity,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Horace  H    Nahm.  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Assix-iat^yl  Harvard  Clubs:  F.  W.  Burllngham.  821  Com  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chieago,  m.;  K.  M. 

Oro^^inan.  820  Rialto  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Asso.  laUon  of  Alumni  Secretaries:  Levering  T>'son,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charier 

Jarkson.  50  State  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
Asstv'iation  of  Araerietin  Agrlcultiu'al  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations:  Eugene  Davenport,  UH»aiia. 

I".,  J.  L.  Hills.  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  Burlington,  Vt.:  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  8-10.  1019. 
A^*=«>ia(ion  of  Vmeriean  C^lU^ges:  Donald  J.  Cowling,  Northfield,  Minn.;  Robert  L.  Kelly,  19  South  La 

Sa'e  St.,  Chicago.  111.:  Chicago.  111.,  Januarv  9-11,  1919. 
A5^s<M?iatiQn  of  Amencan  Instructors  of  the  Deaf:  Perdval  Hall,  GaUaudet  College,  Wadiington.  D.  C: 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Ogden.  Utah:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1920. 
As.sociation  of  American  Law  Schools:  Harlan  F.  Stone,  Columbia  Law  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Eugene 

A.  (lilmore.  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School,  Madison,  Wis. 
Af^^ociation  of  American  Library  Schools:  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  Carne^e  Library  School,  Plttsburrii,  Pa.; 

V  orenoe  R.  Cxirty.  Universitv  of  Illinois  Llbrarv  School,  Urbona,  111.:  probably  December,  1918. 
A.-^oeiation  of  Amerii  an  Metliial  Colleges:  W.  J.  Means,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Fred  C.  Zapffe,  3431  Lexingt4Xi 

St..  Chicago.  Ili.;  (  tUcago,  lil,,  Febniarv  11,  1919. 
Asv(xiiitioT]  of  American  Universities:  Representative  of  Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton,  Ind,;  Herman 

\  .  Ames.  Uni\ersitv  of  Pennsvivanla,  Phllaf.lelphia,  Pa. 
As  tvlation  of  Bih'ica^  ln'?tmct*)rs  in  American  Col'eges  and  Secondary  Schools:  C.  F.  Kent,  Yale  Unl- 

\'rsifv.  New  Haven.  Cojin.t  Ravmond  C.  Knox.  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
As^'jiJation  of  BusiTUfls<  OflUtTs  of  tne  State  Universities  and  Collccos  of  the  Middle  West:  M.  E.  McCafl!rey, 

riiiversitv  of  %Vi^'onsln,  Madison,  Wis.;  W.  H.  Bates,  State  Univeraitv  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Chi- 
cago, III.,  Mav   HM9. 
Asvociation  of  Church  Directors  of  Religious  Education:  Hugh  R.  Orr,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  ICary  lawranca. 

1(1  Class  St..  Montc'air.  N.  J.:  March,  1919. 
A.ss<x-iation  of  City  Training  School  Teachers:  John  F.  Thomas,  City  Normal  School,  Detroit,  Midi.;  Henri> 

etta  V.  Race,  Isonnal  School.  Louisville.  Kv. 
As>oeiation  of  Collt>go3  and  Preparatory  Sihobh  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  VirgU  Prettyman, 

Ilnrat^  Mann  S<hool  for  Bovs.  New  York.  N.  Y.:  George  W.  McClelland,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Phiia<le!pliia,  I  u.;  Princeton,  N.  J..  Novcmlier  2»-3<l,  1918. 
A^^otiution  of  Cor«*-«-  and  Seeondarv  Sohcx)*s  of  the  Southern  States:  Charles  O.  Maphls,  University,  Va.: 

K.  A.  Bechtel.  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans.  La.;  probably  New  Orleans,  La.,  November,  Iflill 
Asitfjciatlon  of  CoIIi-kos  for  Negro  Youth:  M.  W.  Adams,  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  George  B. 

llAvne.*<,  I)«i»artment  of  l^bor,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  November,  1918. 
A-  ociatlon  of  C.)!].  *;jate  Alumiw:  Mrs.  Lois  K.  Rosenborry,  nOA  Wlsconshi  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis.;  Mrs. 

'.iilrude  S.  Martin  i»34  Stewart  Ave.,  itliaca,  N.  Y.;  St.  Lmih,  Mo.,  June,  1919. 
A> ociation  of  Collc^uito  Schools  of  Architecture:  Warren  Po\»Trs  Laird,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

I'hiLidelphia,  Pa.;  Clarence  A.  Martin,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  with  the  American  Institute 

of  \rchitects. 
A.vMK'iation  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs:  E.  W.  Burgess,  6026  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Thomas  E.  011\-«r, 

Cniversity  of  Illinois,  Urliana.  HI.;  Chlcasjo,  111..  Di^ccraher  2<V28  1918. 
Association  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  fo^  Women:  Rachel  Hardwlck,  Boston  University,  Boston, 

Mass.;  EUzaboth  A.  Wright,  Kadolifle  College,  (>unbrkl«e,  Mass.;  Cambridfa,  Mass.,  April,  1919. 
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Anoclation  o(  History  Teachers  of -tJw  Middle  States  «nd  Hftrylaad^  i/tvinotop  R.  fidmyler,  CoUeffe  of 

the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Daniol  C.  Knowltoo,  OeotnlHlgh  School,  Noirark,  N.  J.; 

Prtooetoii,  N .  J. .  Novemher  2»-30,  ltl8. 
Association  of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools:  W.  O.  Kable.  Staunton,  Va.;  W.  M.  Steele,  etaontOL  Va.; 

Staoirton,  Va    March  22, 1919. 
Association  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  of  the  Central  West  and  South:  K.  McKeuKie,  IJrbaiia,  111.: 

C.  H.  Iteidachin,  Oxford,  Ohio:  Oiicaffo,  Id.,  Aprfl,  1919. 
Assoobition  of  Presidents  and  Past  Presidents  of  State  and  National  Musie  TeadMr»'  Assooiattous:  E.  R. 

Lederman,  Oanteatia,  DL;  Arthur  L.  Manchester,  Hardin  College,  Mexieo,  Mo.;  Chicago,  Ul.,  July. 

1919. 
As9oehitJeai  of  f^ohools,  Cofieges,  aaod  Seminaries  of  the  Beta;iDfed  Cbnrdi:  Henry  H.  Apple,  Lancaster, 

l*a.:  tJeorge  L.  Omwake,  CoUegevllle,  Pa. 
A'^sociation  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  hi  New  England:  Harry  B.  Marsh,  Technical  Hi?h  Sohooil,  Spring- 

fi<^ld,  Mass.:  H.  D.  Oaylerd,  i4S  Audubon  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass^  December  7, 1»18. 
Affioci-uion  -of  Teachers  of  MathematioB  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryluul:  B.  E.  Uawkes,  Columbia 

Uni.«?ity,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  H.  Ko<^  jr.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  ft-inoeton.  N.  J.,  Noveml>«^  30.  Ifiiy. 
Aasoduion  of  Urban  Unfverstties:  Lemuel  JT.  Merlin,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Ma^.:  Frederick  13. 

Robinson,  College  of  the  City  of  N«w  York.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  15-17,  1918. 
Catholic  Educational  Association:  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Catholic  Univeisitv  of  America,  Wasbirgton, 

I).  C.  Francis  W.  Howard,  1651  East  Main  St.,  C<rfumbu6,0hk);  June,  19lJ>. 
Centril  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  Harry  D.  Abells,  Morgan  Park,  III.:  A.  W. 

Cavanaugh,  Lewis  Institute.  Chieago,  HI.;  Chioiuro,  UK,  November  2»-30,  leiM. 
Central  Commercial  Teachers' Assocuition:  E.  C.  digger,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Adelaide  fiake«,  Gregg  Scbocri, 

Chicago,  III. 
ChilJ  Education  Foundation:  C.  W.  McAlpin,  520  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Kenneth  G.  Kirt- 

land,  128  West  74th  St..  New  Yo!*,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  Iftis. 
Claasical  .4ssociatk>n  of  New  England:  Monroe  N.  Wetmore.  Williams  CoUeee,  WlUiamstown,  Mass.; 

George  E.  Howes,  WQIiams  College,  Wiiiiamstown,  Mass.;  Norton.  Mass.,  sfnixig,  1919. 
daeskal  Aesoclatkm  of  the  Atlantic  Statee:  Robert  B.  Emlish,  Wa^ington,  Pa.;  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard 

College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  probably  April  or  May,  im. 
Classical  A38odatk>n  of  the  Middle  West  and  South:  Campl>ell  Bonner,  Unlvoislty  of  Michigan,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.;  Louis  E.  Lord,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Easter  week,  1919. 
Otossicai  Assooiatiim  of  the  Pacific  States,  Northern  Section:  Thomas  K.  (^idey,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle,  Wa^.;  JuUanne  A.  Roller,  1145  Ix-on  St.,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  probably 

December  127-86, 1918. 
College  Art  Association  of  America:  John  Pickard,  Columbia,  Mo.;  John  Shapley,  Brown  University, 

Providence,  B.  I.;  probably  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
College  Conference  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States:  James  W.  Tupper,  Lafayette  College, 

Eadton.  Pa.:  W.  O.  Sypherd,  Dek^ware College,  Newark,  Del. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board:  ChairmMi,  Robert  N.  Corwin,  Sheffield  Scientific  Fchool,  New 

Haven,  Conn.;  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  431  West  imh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November 

2, 1918. 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Associatton  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  SchooH  of  the  Southtrji 

States:  W.  H.  Hand,  Knoxvillc,  Tenn.;  Harry  Clark,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  probably  New  Orleans,  La., 

November,  1918.  « 

Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational  Preporation  for  Foreign  tervioc  (with  Advisory  Council):  Glen 

Levin  Swiggett,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washingtwi,  1).  C. 
Committee  on  J-Ylcndly  Relations  Among  Foreign  Students:  Cleveland  H.  Podge,  99  John  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Charles  D.  Hurrey,  347  Madison  Ave„  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Conunittee  on  Patriotism  through  Education  of  the  National  Securitv  League:  Director,  Robert  McNutt 

McElroy,  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Prwion.jr.,  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York, 

Conference  of  Church  Workers  in  State  Universities:  Thomas  R.  Evans,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Roy  Hamilton, 

$08  Lincoln  PI..  Boukler.  Colo.;  Columbus,  Ohto,  January  4-6, 1919. 
Conference  of  Coueges  of  the  Interior:  bccreiary,  Walter  H.  Rollins,  Fairmount  CoDaee,  Wiphita.  Kans. 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  l*rincipals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada: 

J.  W.  Jones,  6(mool  for  the  l>e'af.  Cohimbus,  Ohio;  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Ocden,  Utah;  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Conference  on  Universities  and  l^ublic  .^er\  ice:  Secretary,  Edward  A.  Fitzpatridc,  Box  3m,  Maaison, 

Wis. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Committee  on  Patriotic  EdfKatior:  Cbelrman,  Lotte  E.  Jones, 

112  West  North  St.,  Lanville,  111. 
Drama  League  of  America:  Philip  D.  Shernmn,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Alice  M.  Houston,  1426 

Forrest  Ave..  E\anston.  111. 
Eastern  Arts  Association:  Augustus  F.  Rose,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Fred  P.  Beagle,  Board  of  Education, 

Montclair.N.  J. 
Eastern  Assocmtion  of  Physics  Tea<ber.s:  Charles  B.  Farrington,  Newtonville,  Mass.;  Alfred  M.  Butler, 

198  Pack  St.,  West  Roxbury,  MtvSi,.;  Boston,  Mass.,  Ortoler,  191b, 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Assodaticn;  H.  G.  Fealcv,  f(1»  West  If^th  St.,  New  Yoilt,  N.  Y.;  D.  A. 

McMOlin,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  SpringneW,  Mass.,  Ai  rll  17-19, 1919. 
Eastern  Music  Super\'jsors'ConJerenip:  Kalrh  L.  Baldwin,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Richard  W.  Grant,  Somer- 

ville,  Mass.; probably  New  York,  N.  Y..  April.  1919. 
Educational  Aid  Societv.  437  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111.:  Barrj'  J.  Mjers;  Elliabeth  M. 

PhilUps;  Chicago,  lib,  Januar\'  14,  1919. 
Educational  Association  of  the  Methodist  EpiMojel  Church:  W.  H.  McMaster,  Alliance,  Ohio;  Hutert 

Phillips,  Onarfia,  111.;  Clutat;X).  111.,  Jpnu&ry,  1<19. 
Educational  Dramatic-  league:  Mrs.  Aupusl  Hclmont,  105  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Marion 

A.  Turner.  105  West  40tb  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Educational  Press  Association  ol  Amenta:  Henry  (..  Williams,  Coh.mlrtJ?,  (bio;  (ieorce  L.  Toi^ne,  Uni- 
versity PubllBhing  Company,  Lint  oin,  Nebr.:  Chitago,  III.,  Febtuar>',  1919,  with  the  Department  of 

Supermtendence,  National  Education  Assoi iation. 
Farmers'  Educational  Cooierativc  Union  of  Amcric-a:  O.  P.  Ford,  McFall,  Ala.;  Miss  Lutie  B.  Wyatt, 

2130  Maine  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
FederaciCn  de  Estudiantes  Latino-Ameritanos:  Secretary,  J.  M.  Herm&mlez,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Federation  for  Child  Studv:  Mrs.  Ho\»  ard  S.  Cans,  401 W  est  Fnd  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Sonla  t^relee, 

2  West  64th  St.,  New  ^'ork.  N.  Y.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  0, 1918. 
Federation  of  Modem  Language  Teachers'  Associations:  Robert  H.  Fife,  jr.,  Middletown,  Conn.:  Bertha 

Vcwel,  South  Boston  Hign  School,  Boston,  Mu.ss,;  probably  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  1,  lOlS. 
Head^ Masters'  Association:  Frederit  k  Winsor,  Cort  ord,  Mass.;  Arthur  F.  Warren,  241  West 77th  St.,  Now 

York,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.,  February  7-&,  11)19. 
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Head  MIstreiM5«s'  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  L.  Gertrude  Angell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Grace  L.  Jod^ 

Columbus  School  for  <  Jirls,  Columbus,  Ohio;  January,  1919. 
Inland  Empire  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  F.  M.  Tadelford,  Seattle,  Wash.;  L.  W.  Sawtelle,  Sheridan, 

Oreg.:  Spokane,  Wash.,  April,  1919. 
Inhuid  Empire  Teachers'  Association:  Ethel  E.  Redfield,  Boise,  Ida.;  J.  A.  Burke,  E.  2225  Illinois  Ave., 

Spokane,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  Spring,  1919. 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples:  Presidency  vacant; 

H.  C.  Phillips.  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Land  Grant  College  Engineering  Association:  W.  M.  Hlggs,  Clemson  College,  S.  C;  A.  A.  Potter,  Man- 
hattan, Kans.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  13-15, 1918. 
Lutheran  Education  Society:  William  E.  Schlake,  111  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  J.  Schwante, 

3.305  N    Hair*^*^'*"   ^*"~     nut,^^^   th  .  nv,i^an^  in      Anvil  o^    loio 
Middle  West  I  UEel  Ave..  Chicago.  Til.; 

Kat herine  Ci  rsical  Education  Society. 

Missionary  Ed  »,  jr.,  27  Cedar  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.  '..  January,  1919. 

Mississippi  Vj  University  of  Cbjcago, 

Chicago.  111.  Is,  Mo.,  May,  1919. 

Missouri  vall(  J.;  Mrs.  E.  M.  PIatt,»l 

Francis  St., 
Modem  Langi  Vhitney,  PongjlikeepRie. 

N.  Y.:  Anna  F.  J.,  November  30.  191«. 

Music Teachero  i^awuna.  /v^wvin^iuu. ^»^aw^^ ^^.  ^^j^,  ^^^  *  «^ «.«.,*  .vv-.^«eii.  Pa.;  William  Beabov, 

725  Elmwood  Ave.,. Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  December  30, 191»^anuary  1, 1919. 
National  Associated  Sehools  of  Scientific  Business:  W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  Sherwin  Cody,  1» 

West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November.29-30,  1918. 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children:  Theodore  StempTel,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.;  Waldemar  H.  Groszmann,  Plainfield,  N.  J, 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools:  B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  H.  E.  V.  Port«r, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  26.  1918. 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools:  H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md.;  F.  0.    Henderschott,  Irving 

Place  and  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  III.,  June,  1919. 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties:  Herbert  C.  Miller,  Fift4With  and  Couch  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore^; 

C.  C.  Allen,  Tenth  and  Troost  Sts^  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  New  Orleans,  La. 
National  Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  Research:  R.  B.  Buckingham.  Madison,  Wis.;  E.  J.  Ash- 

baugh.  Iowa  City.  Iowa;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National 

Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  French  Teachers  in  America:  Auguste  George,  100  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  Yoft:, 

N.  Y.;  Eugene  Maloubler,  129  Columbia  Heights,  BrocSclj-n,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  28 

1918. 
National  Association  of  High  School  Supervisors  and  Inspectors:  J.  D.  Elliff,  University  of  Missouri* 

Columbia,  Mo.;  J.  J.  Didcoct,  Peabody  Teachers  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Chicago,  HI.,  February,  1919, 

with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Supervisors:  C.  A.  Bamett,  307  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

H.  W.  Huntsinger,  Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
National  Association  of  Public  School  Building  OftlcerH:  C.  W.  Handman,  Board  of  Education.  Cincinnati. 

Ohio:  R.  M.  Milligan,  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November 

13, 1918. 
Nitional  Association  of  School  Accounting  and  Business  Officers:  J.  S.  Mullan,  Rothester,  N.  Y.;  E.  C, 

Baldwin,  Boston.  Mass.;  Cleveland.  Ohio,  May,  1919. 
National  Association  of  Secondary  Scnool  Principals:  W.  D.  Lewis,  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  V.  Church,  Cloero,  lU.;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1919. 
National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  and  Inspectors  of  Rural  Schools:  Ixje  L.  Driver,  Winchester, 

Ind.;  Julia  M.  Stone.  Topeka,  Kans.;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence, National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  the  United  States  of  America:  Guy  P.  Benton,  University  of 

Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.;  F.  L.  McV'ey,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Washington,  D.  C, 

November  11-12, 1918. 
National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies:  Willard  W.  Andrews,  81  Cliapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.-  A.  P. 

(Joddard,  19  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.: Chicago.  III.,  February  24-March  1, 1919,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools:  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  S.  X.  Floyd, 

Augusta,  Ga.:  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  July  30- August  3, 1919. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech:  Howard  S.  Woodward.  Western  Reserve  University,  CJeve- 

land,  Ohio;  C.  H.  Thurber,  Purdue  Universltv,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  26-28, 1918. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee:  Chairman,  Felix  Adler,  33  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Owen 

R.  Lovejoy,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Child  Welfare  Association:  William  M.  Klngsley,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N:  Y.;  Charke  F. 

Powlison,  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  War  College,  Washhigton,  D.  C;  Frank  W. 

Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn^  Now  York,  N.  Y.,  December,  1918. 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation:  James  C.  Uecd,  Whitewater,  Wis.;  Otis  L.  Trenary,  Kenosha, 

Wis.;  Chicago,  111.,  December,  1919. 
NatlonalCommunityCenterAssociation:  John  Collier,  70  5th  Ave., New  York,N.  Y.;  Edward  L.  Burchard, 

1415  East  57th  St.,  Chicago.  111.;  probably  Chicago,  111.,  February.  1919. 
National  Conference  Committeo  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  A.  Rois  Hill,  University 

of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Middletown,  Conn.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February,  1919. 
National  Conference  of  Deans  of  Women:  Kathryn  S.  McLean,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware, 

Ohio;  Anne  D.  Blitx,  William-Smith  Collece,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1919,  with  tbe 

Department  of  Suporintondence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Conference  of  Music  Supdrvlsors:  Osboume  McConathy,  Evanston,  111.;  Mabclle  E.  Glenn,  Bloom- 

inj^on,  111. 
National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Truant,  Backward,  Dependent,  and  Delinquent  Children:  Hobort 

H.  Todd,  Industry,  N.  Y.:  Charles  H.  Johnson,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Atlantic  Citv,  N.  J. 
National  Council  of  Executive  and  Administrative  Women  in  Education:  Ada  Van  St^me  Harris,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Ethel  C.  RedQeld.  Boise,  Idaho;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Supers 

Intendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  Albert  P.  Brigham,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.;  George  J.  Millar,  Mankato^ 

Minn. 
National  Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents  and  Principals:  J.  A.  Pitman,  Satom,  Mass.;  Charles  H. 

Cooper.  Mankato.  Minn.;  ChicagOi  111.,  February  21-22, 1918. 
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National  Council  of  Prima-y  Education:  Chairman,  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.:  Chicago,  III.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Sux)erlntendence,  National  Education 
Association . 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Edwin  L.  Miller,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
James  F.  Hosie, Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago.  111.,  November  2S-30, 1918. 

National  Education  Association:  George  D.  Strayer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  James  W.  Crabtree,  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Milwaukee.  Wis..  June  2)- 
July  5. 1919. 

National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence:  E.  C.  Hartwcll,St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Ma-ie 
Gugle.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Chicago,  111.,  February  24-March  1,  1919. 


Gray,  1013  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn, N.  Y.;  New  York.  N.  Y.,  January  15. 1919. 
National  Federation  of  College  Women:  Mrs.  Myra  K.  Miller,  Long  Beach,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Barry. 

Mon-ovia.  Cal.;  probably  CTUcago,  111.,  1919. 
National  Federation  of  State  Education  Associations:  Charles  8,  Foos,  Reading,  Pa.;  Henrv  J.  Neal,  Phil- 

lip^burg,  N.  J.;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Suparlntendence,  National  Educa- 

tion  Association. 
National  German-American  Teachers'  Association  (Natlonaler  Dcutsch-Amerikanischer  Lehrerbund): 

Pre5klent,  Leo  Stem,  969  2d  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
National  Kindergarten  Association:  Bradley  Martin.  8  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Bessie  Locke. 

J*  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November,  1919.  • 

National  League  for  Lilo  Assurance  Education:  Secretary,  T.  R.  Weddell,  Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago, 

ni.;  Chicago,  111..  September  17. 1918. 
National  Ld^gue  of  Compulsory  Education  Officials:  Charles  A.  McCall,  City  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.;  T.  P. 

Twiggs,  254  Lathrop  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  20-22,  1918. 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education:  S.  Lillian  Clayton,  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  Philadelphia* 

Pa.;  Laura  R.  Logan,  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  CtacinnatI,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111. 
National  League  of  Teacher-Mothers:  Ella  Frances  Lynch,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
National  League  of  Teachers'  Associations:  Sallie  Hill,  1029  Emerson  St.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Grace  Benton, 

715  Nwlh  Nevada  Ave..  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
National  Society  for  Broader.  Education:  Guy  CArleton  Lee,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  H.  H.  Langsdorf,  1G8  West  High 

St.,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  1, 1919. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  and  Correction  of  Speech  Disorders:  Walter  B.  Swift,  110  Bay  State  Road, 

Boston,  Mass.;  Marguerite  II.  Franklin,  110  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1918. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education:  George  D.  Strayer,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Guy  M.  Whipple,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Chicago,  HI.,  February,  1919,  with 

the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Education:  David  Snedden,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  Allinson,  140  West  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  20-22. 

1919.  ' 

National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  W.  C.  Bagley,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Guy  M.  Wilson,  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Chicago,  111.,  February, 

1919,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence  National  Education  Association. 
National  Speech  Arts  Association:  Charles  M.  Holt,  60-62  11th  St.,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Jessie  E. 

Tharp.  3425  Prytanla  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
National  Story  Tellers  League:  President,  Richard  T.  Wyche,  3  Kennedy  St.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  October  IS-lS)  1918.  ^ 
Natitmal  University  Extension  Association:  C.  B.  Robertson,  Universlfv  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  W.H.  Lightv.  University  of  Wiscon.sin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Chicago,  ifl.,  February  27-karch  1,1919. 
National  Vocational  Art  and  Industrial  Federation;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall,  4714  Washington 

Boulevard,  Chicago.  111. 
National VocationalGuidance -Association:  Frank  V. Thompson,  Boston,  Mass.;  Roy  W.  Kelley,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
New  England  Aasodation  of  Chemistry  Teachers:  George  A.  Cowen,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.;  S.  W.  Hoyt, 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  England  Association  ot  College  Teachers  of  Education:  J.  F.  Messenger,  University  of  Vermont, 

Burlington.  Vt.;  8.  Monroe  Graves,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
New  England  Asociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  Wellesley,  Mass.;  Waller 

B.  Jacobs,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Boston,  Mass..  December  6-7. 1918. 
New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents:  Fred  H.  Nickerson,  Meaford,  Mass.;  Francis  Mo- 
Sherry,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  probably  November  14-16  1918. 
New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Walter  S.  Hincnman,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass.; 

A.  B.  de  MUle,  Milton  Academy,  Milton,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  1«,  1918. 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  Angle  C.  Chapln.  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.; 

Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Boston,  Mass.,  April,  19i9. 
New  England  Federation  of  Hl^  School  Commercial  Teachers:  Raymond  G.  Laird,  Boston,  Mass.;  W. 

O.  Holden,  Fawtucket,  R.  I.:  Boston,  Mass.^ovember  16,  1918. 
New  England  History  Teachers'  Association;  Harry  M.  Varrell,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.;  Horace 

Kidger,  Technical  High  School.  Newtonville,  Mass.:  probably  Boston,  Mass.,  Octobwr,  1918. 
New  England  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  8.  F.  Herron,  Winchester,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Brown, 

266  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  England  Modem  Language  Association:  Joel  Hatheway,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Bertha  Vogel,  South  Boston  High  School,  Boston.  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  May  10, 1919. 
New  England  Montessori  Assodaiion:  Mrs.  Dilliugnam,  Concord,  Mass.;  Anne  Howe,  354  Marlboro  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Nrw  England  Penmanship  Association:  John  L.  Hayward,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Hazel  Waite,  Stoughton, 

Mass.:  Boston,  Mass..  January,  1919. 
North  Central  Aax>dation  of  CollegeB  and  Secondary  Schools:  George  Buck,  IndianapoU^  Ind.;  Henry 

E.  Brown.  Kwiilworth,  HI.;  Chicago,  111.,  March  20-22, 1919. 
North  C^itral  Council  of  State  Normal  School  Presidents:  F.  A.  Cotton,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  J.  G.  Crabbe, 

Greeley,  Colo. 
Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools:  W.  M.  Kern,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Leonard  V. 

Kooa,  Unlvtfsity  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April  3-4, 1919. 
Northwestern  Association  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics  Teachers:  James  Bever,  Bellingham, 

Wash.;  Leroy  F.  Jackson,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Patriotic  Edueation  Soeioty,  Inc.:  President,  Henry  X.  Wise  Wood,  25  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PlayiTOund  and  Racceation  A«8oci»tioii  of  Aioerica:  JoMph  hm,  101  Ttemont  St.,  Boston^  Maae.;  Howard 

S.'Braacher.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Educational  Association  of  the  South:  Henry  H.  Sweets,  122  South  Fourth  .\ve.,  Louisville, 

Ky.;  D.  8.  Gage,  410  Urhaa  Building,  LouisviUe,  Ky.;  Montreftt,  N.  C,  July,  liW». 
ReHdous  Education  A<i>ociatiQn:  Samuel  A.  EUoi,  BoAton,  Mass,;  Henry  F.  Cope,  1440  East  57th  Bt^ 

Chicago,  lU.:  Detroit.  Mi(^.,  March  17-19, 1910. 
School  Board  Members^  Aasodation,  33  East  27th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Secretory.  H.  S.  Chaptn. 
School  Garden  Assooinlion  of  America:  J.  H.  Francis,  Bureau  of  Education,  Waahington,  D.  C;  E.  F. 
Murphy.  Biohmond,  Ind.:  Chicago,  lit,  February  28,  1910,  with  the  D^^artment  of  6uperint«adeiioe, 
National  Education  Association. 
Soc  iety  (or  the  Promotion  of  EjKineering  Education:  John  F.  Hayford*  Coamoe  Club,  Waahlngton,  D.  C; 

F.  L.  Bishop,  University  oi  Pittsburgh.  Pitt»burjeb,  Pa.:  June,  1010. 
Society  of  Directors  of  Pnydcal  Education  in  CoUege^s:  Joseph  £.  Rayoroft,  Fdnoeton,  N.  J.;  Paul  C. 

Phiiftips,  Amherst  Col%e.  Amherst,  Maes.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December,  1018. 
Southern  AasociaUan  of  College  Women:  Elizabeth  A.  Colton,  Meredith  €oli<«e,  Ralei^  N.  C:  Mary  L. 

Harkness,  Nowcomb  College,  New  Orleaa«»,  Tia.:  Columbue,  Miss.,  April,  1919. 
Southern  BapUst  Education  Association:  Rufus  W.  Weaver,  Macon,  Ga.:  A.  R.  Bond,  Nashville,  Teim.; 

Nashville.  Tenn.,  January  23-24,  1919. 
Southern  Commi«t)ion  on  Accredited  Schools:  W.  H.  Hand,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S. 

(3.;  Harry  Clark,  University  of  Tenne!%see,  Knoxville,  Team. 
So'Jthem  Gonference  of  Teachers  of  English:  Maurice  Fulton,  Davidson,  N.  C;  James  M.  Grainger,  Farm- 

ville,  Va- 
Southem  Education  Society:  T.  J.  Woofter,  Athene,  Ga.;  A.  P.  Bourland,  1707  Kllboume  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Gainesville,  Fla.,  December  30, 1918-January  1,  1910. 
Southern  Home  Economics  Association:  Edith  M.  Thomas,  State  College,  Tallahasaee,  Fla.:  Ada  M. 

Field,  Peabody  CoU<xe,  NaAville,  Tenn. 
Southern  Indtistrial  Education  A^ociation:  C.  C.  Calhoun,  Evans  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C:   Mrs. 

A.  8.  Stone,  1228  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  O,  October^  191«. 
TJniversjil  MlUtary  Tmmin£  League:   Howard  H.  Gross,  Chicago,  Ul.;  Mrs.  H.  K-  Abbott,  33fi  West  Mar- 
quette Road,  Chicago,  ni. 
University  Commission  on  Southern  Race  Questions:  James  J.  Doeter,  University  of  Alabama,  Univer- 
sity, Alti.:  W.  M.  Himley,  Lexington,  Va. 
Vocational  Education  Association  of  the  Middle  Wost:  Albert  G.  Bauersfeld,  1225  Sedgewiek  St,  Chicago, 

111.:  lAionard  W.  Waldstrom,  330  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Chicago.  111.,  January,  16-18, 1019. 
Western  Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Herbert  G.  Lull,  Emporia,  Kaos.;  B.  £.  McProud, 

University  Place,  Nebr.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  27-38, 1918. 
WestPm  DravLnfi:  and  Manual  Training  Association:  Ira  8.  Orimth,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 

Mo.:  L.  R.  AbtK)tt,  (irand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.:  Acting  ptesident,  Caroline 

L.  Ilumphrev:  a.Hln^  secretary.  Elisabeth  W.  Schermerhom;  Bost<m,  Mass.,  November  12, 1918. 
Women's  interoollagiaf e  .\^aciitlou  for  Student  Government:  Representative  of  WUs<m  College,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.:  Sarah  C.  Taylor,  representative  of  Brjrn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.; Chamttersburg, 
Pa.,  November,  1920. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Educational  Secretaries  Association:  A.  L.  Ward,  10  South  La  Salle  St.,  CaUeago,  111.;   R.  R. 
Blackney,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

2.  StaU. 
Alabama: 

Alabama  Educational  Association:  Cora  Pearson,  Florence;  J.  Alex  Moore.  Jasper. 

Alabama  History  Teachers'  Association:  John  B.  Clark,  Montgomery;  D.  G.  Chase,  2206 15th  Ave.  N, 

Birmingham;  probably  April,  1919. 
Alabama  Home  Eoonoirrics  Association:  SanA  Bandy,  Atlaens;    Evelyn  Herriogton,  Montevallo; 

Montevalio,  January  29-30, 1910. 
Alabama  State  Teadiers'  Association:  G.  W.  Scott,  Pratt  City;  P.  C.  Parks,  Normal;  Montgomery, 

April  17  19,  1919. 
Alabama  Simdav  School  Association:  Lloyd  M.  Hooper,  State  Capitol,  Montgomery;  Leon  C.  Palmer. 

Montgomery;  Mobile,  April  *^10, 1919. 
Association  of  Alabama  Colleges:  J.  C.  Dawson,  Howard  College,  East  Lake;  Jamee  J.  Doster,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  University;  April,  1919. 
Assor  iation  of  English  Teachers  of  Alabama:  Janet  Simpson,  Fk>renoe;  J.  R.  Rutland,  Anbum; 
Spring,  1919. 
Ariiona: 

Arizona  State  Teachers'  Aasodation:  R.  H.  H.  Blomc,  Bisbee;  EWe  Toles,  Torabetone. 
Aikansas: 

Arkansas  School  Directors'  A^ociation:  Allen  WInham,  Texarkaoa;  L.  B.  MoCiure,  RussellvilJe. 
Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  R.  Jewell.  University  of  Arkansas,  FayetteviUe;  Annie 
Griffey,  Little  Rock;  probably  Little  Rock,  April  24-26, 1919. 
California: 

Cdllfomia  Council  of  Education:  E.  Morris  Cox,  Oakland:  ArthurH.Chamberlaln.Monadnock  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco;  April  12, 1910. 
Califomia  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs:  Margaret  Burke,  1496  Guerrero  St.,  San  Frandsco; 

Elsie  Northrup,  San  Mateo:  San  Franciaco,  November,  1918. 
Califoniia  Hleh  School  Tcacbers'  Assodatiwi:  P.  M.  Fisher,  Oakland  Technical  High  School,  Oak 

land:  Lulu  Skellon,  52(5  b6th  St..  Oakland;  Oakland,  February  11, 1919. 
California  History  Teachers' Association:  Presiriont,  Roy  (iraiiijer^  Oakland;  Christmas  holidays,  191 H, 
Caliroriiia  MunIc  Teachers'  Association:  Albert  F.  Conant,  San  Diego;  Graee  Cox,  1621  Neale  St.,  San 

Diego;  San  Francisco,  July,  1911). 
California  State  Association  of  EniUl*b  Teacliors:  Adeline  Croylaud,  *i-Vi  Ht'>ekton  St.,  San  Fraorlseo: 

Irene  Furlong,  1590  Sacramento  St.,  San  Franrisro;  San  Francisco,  .November,  1918. 
Cahfomia  Teachers' Association,  Bay  Section:  W.  J.  Cooper,  Piedmont;  W.  L.  GiaeooGk,  San  Mateo; 

Oakland.  April  14- IR,  1919. 
Califurnia  Teachers'  As*>eiation,  Centml  Coast  Section:  E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilruy;  G.  A.  Bond,  Santa 

Cruz;  San  Jose,  November  26-27, 1918. 
California  Teachers'  Association,  Northern  Section:  H.  Q.  Rawlins,  Willows;  Mrs.  M.  R.  O'Neill, 

Sacramento;  Sacramento^  probably  October  31j  1918. 
California  Teachers'  A ssociatiim.  Southern  Section:  £.  C.  Moore,  Los  Aiifelee;  A.  £.  Wildon,  Lo<;- 

Augeles;  Las  Angeles,  week  of  December  16, 1918. 
ViiiuaJ  Education  Association  of  California:  C.  H.  Carson,  High  School,  Pasadeoa;  A.  J.  Misurr, 

Lincoln  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 
Vooational  QuiOance  Society  «  CalifomJa:  Clarkson  Dje,  San  Fraacisoo;  Cadotta  P.  Ebbetf ,  SM7 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Colorado:  > 

Color&do  Mothematloal  Soofety:  Ira  M.  De  L««;  Boulder.  Onoe  H.  Sboe^Smlth,  1130  York  St., 

Denver;  Denver,  November,  1918. 
Colorado  TeaotorB^  Aaaodatton:  J.  A.  Bexaon,  Steriii^  H.  B.  Smkfa.  SSiOenAaij  Building,  Denver. 
C«smectiout: 

Connecticut  Arts  Association:  Edwin  M.  Roberts,  Olenbrook;    William  L.  Hagen,  New  Britain; 

New  Haven,  October.  1918. 
C'onnccticut  Business  Educators'  Association:  Frank  G.  Meredith,  Meriden;  Fraaoes  E.  Ives,  Now 

Haven  Hiigh  ScbooU  New  Haven. 
Conn^^cticut  Council  o(  Educadon:  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  New  Haven:  Henry  A.  Tirrell,  Norwich. 
Coanecticut  Home  Economics  Assodatiosi:  Orissa  M.  Baxter,  57  Farminigton  Ave.,  Hartford;  Myra 

Hunt,  South  Manchester;  Hartford  or  New  Haven,  probablv  October,  1B18. 
Connecticut  Schoolmaaters'  Club:  Winthrop  Buck,  WethersOotd;  Karl  A.  Beicfao,  Bristol;  Hart- 
ford, February,  1919. 
Conn&Jttetit  State  Siq^Brvisors'  Assodation:  MTUiiam  H.  Bliss,  (Hiestnut  Hill;  C.  E.  Wheeler,  New 

I^ndon. 
<onn0?tieut  State  Taacbus'  Association:  Clement  C.  Hyde,  Hartford;  8.  P.  WUIard,  Colchester; 

Hartford,  New  Haven,  Norwalk.  Norwich,  October  25. 1918. 
GaanKCtieai  State  Teaeherf  League:  Elisabeth  J.  DOms,  19  Atwoed  Su.  Hartford;  Svah  B.  Clark, 

20  Atwood  St.,  Hartford;  Hartford,  New  IJaven,  October  25, 1918. 
Coniiecticut  Superintendents'  Association  of  PubUc  Schools:  S.  J.  Slawson,  Bridgeport;  E.J.  Graham, 

Norwich;  Bridgeport,  Febniary,  1919. 
Connecticut  Traae  Educators'  Association:  F.  J.  Trinder,  Capitol,  Hartford;  E.  D.  Packard,  New 

Britain;  Putnam,  September  20, 1918. 
District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  Schoolmen's  Club:  Louis  D.  Bliss.  Bliss  Electrical  School,  North  Takoraa  Park,  Md.;  A    W. 

MiUer,  Central  Hi^  School,  WasbiOfton. 
High  School  Teachers'  Association:  ftfiss  M.  H.  Brewer,  The  Woodley,  Washington;  Doroth«\  F, 

Sherman,  Western  High  School,  Washington. 
Principals'  Association  of  the  Gradad  White  Schools;  Adelaide  Davis,  Seward  Apartment,  Washing- 
ton; Mary  A.  Dilger,  1211  Euclid  St.  NW.,  Washington. 
SeboolClub:  G.D.Houst(Hi,1758T8t.NW.,  Washington;  H.  GJ>ouglass,  318  A  St.  NE.,  Washington. 
Florida: 

Florida  Educational  Association:  Goorge  W.  Tedder,  Madison;  R.  L.  Turner,  Inverness;  Fort  Myers, 

December  26-28, 1918. 
Florida  History  Toachers'  Association:  C^roUne  M.  Brevard.  Tallahassee;  Essie  May  Williams,  209 

West  Ashley  St.,  Jacksonville;  Gainesville,  December  27-28, 1918. 
Georgia: 

Georgia  County  School  Officials'  Association:  M.  L.  Brlttatn,  Atlanta;  M.  L.  Dugcan,  Atlanta. 
Georgia  Educational  Association:  Walter  P.  Thomas.  West  Point;  Kyle  T.  Alfrlead,  MllledgevtUe; 

Macon.  AprU,  1919. 
Georgia  Sts^  Hish  School  Association:  Josei^  S.  Stewart,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  W.  P. 

Thomas,  West  Point;  Athens,  June.  1919. 
Qeotgia  State  Teachers'  Assoeiation:  W.  D.  Thomas,  Savannah;  S.  X.  Floyd.  Augusta;  Augusta, 
■  November  29-30, 1918. 
idobo: 

Idaho  State  Teacliers'  Association:  O.  O.  Young.  Boise;  Ivy  M.  Wilson,  1609  SUte  St.,  Boise;  Boise, 

December  26-29,  1918. 
Illinois: 

Association  of  Primary  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Cltv  Training  Schools:  Edna  Keith,  Joliot. 
Federatioii  of  Illinois  CoUeges:  Walter  D.  Agnew,  Abingdon;  H.  E.  GrilBth,  Knox  CoUege,  Gales- 

biu^;  Eureka,  April  28-29.  1919. 
High  School  Cooferenoe,  University  of  lUincis:  Chairman  of  Conference  Committee,  Horace  A.  HoIlLstcr, 

University  of  IUinois,Urbana;  Urbana,  November  21-23,  1918. 
Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  A.  F.  Trams,  Pontiac;  E.  C.  Baldwin,  Universilv  of 

Illinois,  T^rbana;  Urbana,  November  20,  191S, 
minoisCity  Superintendents' Association:  G.  P.  Randall,  Danville;  I.  M.  Allen,  Springfield;  Decatur, 

November,  1918. 
Illinois  Manual  Arts  Association:  A.  G.  Hill,  Rock  Island;  F.  O.  Edwards.  600  Leland  Annex,  Spring- 
field; Rock  Island,  February,  1919. 
niinols  Montessori  Association:  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Clark,  1220  East  57th  St.,  Chicago;  Dorothy  Sears, 

Kenilworth.      • 
Illinois  State  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Harry  R.  Detweiler,  Aurora;  Herbert  O.  Merry.  Lln- 

cohi;  May,  1910. 
Illinois  State  School  Board  Association:  R.  C.  Augustme.  143  North  Water  St.,  Decatur;  Mrs.  G.  A. 

Stover.  710  South  Elmwood  Ave.,  Oak  Park:  Decutur,  November,  1918. 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  .Vssoclation:  George  D.  Wham,  ('arbondale;  Robert  C.  Ifoore,  Oarlinvillo; 

Springfield,  December  2&-28. 1918. 
Schoolmasters' Club  of  Illinois:  W.  P.  Morgan,  Macomb;  Anthony  MiJtllcton,  Peoria;  Octot)er,  1918. 


Assixrlation  of  Indiana  Industrial  Teachers:  Paul  Co vort,  Indianapolis;  Hubert  W.  Roberts,  Anderson. 
Indiana  Association  of  Psychology  and  Education:  H.  L.  Smith,  Bloomington;  Flora  Wilber,  Fort 

Wayne:  Indiaoapolis,  November,  1918. 
Indiana  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  Edwin  W.  Morrison,  Richmond;  James 

E.Weyant,  836  North  Audubon  St..  Indianapolis;  October,  1919,  with  Indiana  State  Teachers' 

Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Mikels.  Indianai>olis;  Harriot  McClellan,  621 

Massachusetts  Ave.  NE,,  Washin<'ton,  D.  C;  In-lianapalis.  October  31.  1918. 
lodiana  City  and  Town  Suporintcudouts'  A&jociatiou:  C.  V.  ila worth,  Kokomo;  C.  P.  Kellar,  Brazil; 

Indianapolis.  January  10-11,  1919. 
Indiana  Uty  Superintendents'  Research  Club:  C.  V.  Haworth,  Kokomo;  E.  J.  Llewelyn,  Newcastle; 

Kokomo,  January  2,  1919. 
indjaoa  College  l^achers  of  German:  A.  D.  Cliarles,  Richmond;  M.  D.  Baumgortner,  Butler  College, 

Indianapolis;  Atheneum,  October.  191H. 
Indiana  ifistorv  Teachers'  Association:  Beverley  W.  Bond,  jr.,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette;  D.  H. 

Eilsenl^rry,  Muucle. 
Indiana  Home  Economics  Association:  Mary  L.  Matthews,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette;  Alma  U 

Garvin,  Purdue  University.  Lafayette;  Lafayette.  January.  16.1919. 
Indiana  Music  Teachers'  Association:  R.  G.  McCkitohan,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle;  Glenn  M. 

Tindall,  BLokomo;  Kokomo,  March  or  April,  1919. 
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Ind  iana— Continued. 

Indiana  Sxate  Teachers'  Association:  Horace  Ellis.  Indianapolis;  Harriet  McCleUan,  821  Massachu- 
setts Ave.  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C;  October,  1919. 
Indiana  Universitv^Conftrenceon  Educational  Measurements  (under  direction  of  Bureau  of  CooperaUTe 

Research,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington):  Meeting,  Uloomlngton,  Ind.,  probably  April  17- Ui,  1919. 
Iowa: 

Iowa  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  E.  E.  Watson,  Parsons  College.  Fairfield;  Ira  S.CoDdit, 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College.  Cedar  Falls:  Des  Moines,  November  1-3, 1918. 
Iowa  Association  of  Science  Teachers:  F.  E.  Goodell,  tlnivcrsltv  High  School,  Iowa  City;  Franoet 

Church,  ¥^<  Hidi  School,  Des  Moines:  Des  Moines.  October  Sl-Novembcr  1, 1918. 
Iowa  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  W.  A.  Brindley,  Fon  Dodge;  Charles  F.  Pye,  Des  Moixwi; 

DCS  Momes,  November  k  1918. 
Iowa  College  Presidents*  Association:  J.  H.  T.  Main,  Ortnnell;  J.  H.  Campbell,  Simpson  CoDege, 

Indianola;  Pes  Moines,  September  16, 1918. 
Iowa  Home  Economics  Association:  Vice-president,  Mary  Haight,  Cedar  Baplds;  Genevieve  Fisher, 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames;  Des  Moines,  November,  1918. 
Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teachers:  Charles  M.  Meyerholx,  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls;  Martha 

Hutchinson.  2912  University  Ave.,  Des  Moines:  Des 'Moines,  November  1-2,  1918. 
Iowa  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  Clubs:  Jacob  C.  Grason,  Council  BluHs;  Gervrude  G.  Jenne, 

Davenport;  Des  Moines,  November  8, 1918. 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  .Association:  M.  G.  Clark,  Sioux  City;  Charles  F.  Pye,  Des  Moines;  Dos  Moines, 

0(  tobcr  31-November  2, 1913. 
Kansas: 

(Jolden  Belt  Educational  Association:  S.  L.  Soper.  Ellis. 

Kansas  .Association of  Mathematics  Teachers:  Secr^ary,  J.  A.  O.  Shirk,  Pittsburg;  probably  February, 

1919. 
Kansas  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Cities  of  First  and  Second  Class:  H.  B.  Wilson,  Berkeley, 

Cal.;  Charles  A.  Wagner,  lola;  Topeka,  September.  1918. 
Kansas  Assoc-latlon  of  Teachers  of  English:  Carmic  8.  Wolfe.  13flO  Garfield  St.,  Topeka;  Charlotte  M. 

I^ivitt,  Washburn  College,  Topeka;  Topeka,  Salina,  Wichita,  Pittsburg,  and  Kansas  City,  Novem- 
ber 7-8,  1918. 
Kansas  History  Teachers'  Associatk)n:  Mary  A.  Whitney,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia;  Marian 

Wood,  LawTence;  Topeka,  November,  1918. 
Kansas  Manual  Arts  Association:  W.  i^.  I-Yilev,  Independence;  W.  B.  Idler,  Lawrence;  Topeka, 

Pittsbiwg,  Wichita,  and  Salina,  November  0-7,  1918. 
Kansas  State  Domestic  Science  Association:  I*residcnt,  Elizabeth  Agum,  Hays  Normal  School,  Hays. 
Kansas  State  Kindergarten  Assxiation:  Anne  Bingham,  Emporia;  Kuth  Scott,  Enterprise;  Topeka, 

November  7-9,  1918. 
Kansas  St-^te  Teachers'  Association:  J.  O.  Hall,  Hutchinson;  F.  L.  Pinet,  Topeka;  Topeka,  Pitts- 
burg, Wichita,  and  Salina,  November  7-9,  1918. 
Kcntuckv: 

.Ls.s{x"iatIon  of  Kentuckv  Colleges  and  I'niversitles:  F.  L.  McVey,  Lexington;  Frank  L.  Ramey, 

Dunvillo;  I^exington.  t)ec€ml)cr  7,  1918. 
Kentucky  Educational  Association:  Orville  Stivers,  Louisville;  R.  E.  Williams,  Louisville;  Louis- 
ville, April,  1919. 
Kentucky  Home  Economics  .\ssoi'iatIon:  Bertha  H.  Tarrant,  618  Floral  Terrace,  Louisville;  Elsie 

Speck,  Paducah, 
Kcntufky  Mu.sic  Tcai'hers'  Ass'xiation:  .Vnna  C.  Ooll,  Lexington;  Flora  M,  Bcrtelle,  73i  Fourth 

Ave.,  Louisville;  Louisville. 
Louisiana: 

Louisiana  Conference  of  Parl.'sh  School  Board  Members  and  Superintendents:  T.  H.  Harris,  Baton 

Rouge;  J.  H,  Bres,  Fort  Allen. 
Louisiana  Council  of  Education:  A.  B.  Dinwiddle,  Station  20,  New  Orleans;  G.  C.  Huckaby,  Baton 

Rouge. 
Louisiana  State  Association  of  English  Teachers:  A.  G.  Reed,  Baton  Rouge;  Mmry  M.  Elmore, 

Alexandria;  New  Orleans.  April,  1919. 
Louisiana  Teachers'  Association:  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Slireveport;  L.  J.  Alloman,  Lafayette;  New  Orleans, 

April,  1919.  ^ 

Maine: 

Maine  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  William  H.  Coleman,  I^cwiston;  Edna  M,  ComJorth,  Auburn; 

Portland,  October,  191«*. 
Maine  Teachers'  Association:  Bertram  E.  Packard,  Camden;  Glenn  W.  Starkey,  .\ugusta. 
Maryland:  ' 

Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  W.  H.  Wilcox,  6235  York  Road,  Baltimore;  Andrew  H. 

Krug,  Baltimore  Citv  College,  Bjiltimore:  Baltimore,  Thanksgiving  week,  1918. 
Maryland  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  Charles  G.  Myers,  Rockville;  John  L.  Sigmund,  Fred- 
erick; Baltimore. 
Marvland  History  Teachers'  Association:  J.  H.  Latan6,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  Laura 

J.'Calmcs.  1216  West  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore. 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association:  Nicholas  Orem,  Easton;  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Chesapeake  City: 

Baltimore,  November  29-30, 1918. 
Massachusetts: 

Association  of  Principals  and  Teachers  of  Massa'-hiiselts  State  Normal  Schools:  President,  John  G. 

Thompson,  Fltchburg;  Miss  M.  H.  Bishop,  2«  Windsar  St.,  Worcester. 
Harvard  Teachers'  -Association:  William  B.  Snow,  English  Higli  School,  Boston;  Henry  W.  Holmee, 

Harvard  University,  Cambrid/c;  Cambridge.  March,  1919. 
High  School  Masters'^  Club  of  Massichusetts:  Charles  T.  Woodburv,  Fitchbiu*g;  John  W.  Hatchins. 

High  School,  Maiden:  Boston,  March,  1919. 
Mass.-uhu.'^etts  Association  of  School  Superintendents:  Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  Haveihill;  Frank  C 

Johnson,  Ayer:  probal»ly  Boston,  fall,  1918. 
Massachusetts  Puollc  School  Janitors'  Association:  Charles  H.  Evcra,  Worcester;  Wallace  C.  Tiltoo, 

New  Bedford:  Springfield,  Julv,  1919. 
Mas-Hochusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Payson  Smith,  State  House,  Boston;  Leonard  M.  Patton,  Milton; 

Boston,  probably  October  19.  191H. 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association:  J.  F.  McDuflce,  Springfield;  B.  C.  Merry,  Needham;  Boston. 

Otlot)cr,  1918.  ^ 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Federation:  Henry  H.  Harris,  Lowell;  Ernst  Makechnie,  ^^est  Somervtllc; 

Cambrid;;e,  Octolx^r  19,  191H. 
Tufts  (ollfgc  Teachers'  -Association:  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  Cambridge;  Edwin  A.  Bhew,  Weei 

bomcrviae;  Tultfi  College,  October,  19ib. 
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liichljEan: 

Iflchiinn  Association  of  School  Superintendents  and  School  Board  Members:  J.  W.  Sexton,  Lansing; 
H.  C.  Daley,  131  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Detroit;  Ann  Arbor.  Spring,  1919. 

Michigan  Home  Economics  Association:  Georgia  L.  white.  East  Lansing;  Alice  Cimmer,  Battle 
Creek:  Detroit,  October  3(>-November  1, 1918. 

Michigan  Industrial  Arts  and  Science  Association:  Albert  HoUns,  KalamaioD;  Walter  Whoatcr,  Kala- 
mazoo; Kalamazoo.  October,  191S. 

Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club:  E.  O.  Marsh,  Jackson;  Louis  P.  Jocelyn,  545  South  Division  St.,  Ann 
Arbor;  Ann  Arbor,  March,  1919. 

Michigan  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  Clubs:  Edwin  L.  Miller,  Detroit;  Lila  M.  Fyan,  Northeastern 
Ulgki  School,  Detroit;  Detroit,  October  31-November  1, 1918. 

Michigan  Stote  Teachers'  Association:  H.  H.  Lowry,  Ionia;  John  P.  Everett,  903  West  South  St., 
Kalamasoo;  Detroit,  October  31-November  1, 1918. 

Upper  Peninsula  Educational  Association:  H.  D.  Lee,  Hancock;  Gilbert  L.  Brown,  Marquette;  Mar- 
quette, October  ^11, 1918. 
Minnesota: 

Minnesota  Educational  Association:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Grand  Rapid.s;  W.  H.  Shephard,  North  High 
School,  Minneapolis. 

Minnesota  Educational  Association  of  School  Board  Members:  Mrs.  H.  Wltherstlne,  Rochester;  W.  J. 
Rashlclgh,  Aurora;  St.  Paul  or  Mlnneapolu.  1918. 

Minnesota  Home  Economics  Association:  Leila  Gerry,  2119  Russell  Ave.,  Minneapolis;  Lucv  E.  Von 
Rohr,  Hotel  Hastings,  Minneapolis. 

Minnesota  Music  Teachers'  Association:  G.  H.  Falrclough,  802  Pittsburgh  Building,  St.  Paul;  John  A. 
Jaeger,  1648  Blair  St.,  St.  Paul;  June  24-28. 1919. 

Scandinavian  Language  Teachers'  Association  of  Twin  Cities:  Victor  L.  Erickson.  3328  Irtth  Ave., 
South,  Minneapolis;  Inga  Bredesen,  307  West  15th  St.,  Minneapolis;  September  28, 1918. 
MiasiBsippi: 

Misrdsaippi  Classical  Association:  Ludlo  Scott,  Yazoo  City:  Clar»  Stokes,  Gloster;  Jackson,  April  2«, 

MisBissipnl  Teachers'  Association:  H.  B.  Heidelberg,  Clarksdale;  H.  L.  McCleskey,  Hattiesliurg; 

Mlsaonrl:^' 

Miaaouri  CoUege  Union:  A.  Ross  Hill,  Columbia;  T.  Berry  Stnlth,  Fayette;  Columbia,  November 

S-«,  1918. 
Missouri  Negro  Teachers'  Association:  R.  H.  Cole,  4210  West  Belle  Place,  St.  Louis;  C.  G.  Williams, 

Boonville;  St.  Louis,  November  7-9,  1918. 
Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  English:  V.  C.  Coulter,  Warrensburg;  Dorothy  Kaucher,  Central  High 

School,  St.  Joseph;  St.  Louis,  November  8, 1918. 
Missoori  Society  of  Teachers  of  History  and  Government:  W.  S.  Harmon,  Wcstport  High  School, 

Kansas  Cltv;  J.  E.  Wrend^  1104  Hudson  Ave.,  Columbia:  St.  Louis,  November,  1918. 
Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Science:  O.  M.  Stewart,  Columbia;  B.  F.  Flnkcl, 

Bprinf  aeld;  St.  Louis,  November  7-9. 1918. 
Missonn  State  Teachers^  Association:  MHa  T.  C.  Geeks,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis;  E.  M.  Carter, 

Columbia;  St.  Louis,  November  7-9, 1918. 
Montana: 

Montana  State  Council  of  English  Teachers:  B.  E,  Millikln,  Butte;  E.  J.  Parkin,  Bozeman. 
Montana  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  E.  Monroe,  Dillon;  H.  U.  Swain,  Helena;  Helena,  November 

25-27, 1918. 
Nebraska: 

Nebraska  History  Teachers'  Association:  J.  G.  W.  Lewis,  Wayne;  Clark  E.  Persinger,  Table  Rock; 

Omaha,  November  6-7, 1918. 
Nebraska  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  H.  0.  Gramllch,  Lincoln;  Maud  Wilson,  University 

Farm,  Lincoln;  Lincoln.  January,  1919. 
Nebraska  Schoolmasters'  Club:  J.  F.  Beverldge,  Omaha;  H.  E.  Bradford,  State  Farm  School,  Lincoln; 

Linoohi,  October,  1918. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association:  F.  M.  Gregg,  Peru;  H.  O.  Sutton,  Kearney;  Omaha,  December 

2^28ul918. 
Nebraalca  Woman's  Education  Association:  Etta  Smith,  6118  Florence  Blvd.,  Omaha;  Omaha,  Mar- 
caret  Delpsch,  Comenius  School,  Omaha;  November,  1918. 
Nevada: 

Nevada  State  Educational  Association:  B.  D.  BUlinghurst,  Reno;  Maude  Frazler,  Goldtield;  Reno, 

December,  1918. 
New  Hampshire: 

New  Hampahire  Practical  Arts  Club:  L.  E.  Ryder,  Manchester;  Josephine  Emery,  Laconla;  with 

New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association. 
New  Hampshire  State  Kindergarten  Association:  Mabel  Currier,  Portsmouth;  Helen  Gibbs,  Concord; 

Concord,  October.  1918. 
New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association:  F.  V.  Landman,  Wolfeboro;  Inee  Vaughan,  Kecne; 

Concord,  October  18, 1918. 
New  Jersey: 

Alliance  of  New  Jersey  Women  Teachers:  Elizabeth  A.  Allen,  70  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken;  Mrs.  Caro- 
line B.  Lowe,  171  Jefferson  St..  Passaic. 
Association  of  Tttthen  of  English  of  New  Jersey:  Charles  0.  Osgood,  Princeton;  L.  £.  French,  High 

School,  Atlantic  aty:  November  16,  1918. 
Coaoeil  of  Edncatian  of  the  StAte  of  New  Jersey:  Don  C.  Bliss,  Montclalr;  J.  Howard  HuLsart,  I>o\  or; 

probably  Newark,  October  25-20, 1918. 
New  Jersey  Science  Teachers'  Association:  Earl  Eastman,  Hl^  School,  Atlantic  City;  Carl  J.  Uunkins, 

South  Side  High  School,  Newark;  i»t>bably  October,  1918. 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association:  Hairy  M  Cressman,  Egg  Harbor  City;  H.  J.  Ncal,  PbiJiiije- 

burg;  Atlantic  City,  December  26-28, 1918. 
Vocational  Arts  Association  of  New  Jersey:  Hugo  B.  Froehlich,  Newark;  James  £.  GalTney,  AtUntlc 

City. 
New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  Association  for  Science:  John  D.  Clark,  Albuquerque;  L.  A.  Hlgley,  State  College;  Albu- 
querque, November  25-27,  1918. 
New  Mexico  Edocational  Aosodation:  Isabel  Lancaster  Ecklcs,  Sliver  City;  John  Milne,  Albuqu(-r(iUe; 

Albuqiierqae,  November  23-27, 1918. 
New  York? 

Afllcaltara]  Teadiers  and  Prlndpals*  Association:  H.  B.  Allen,  Westffeld;  Garland  A.  Bricker, 

Syracuse  Univerrity,  Syracuse;  Syracuse,  December  26-27,  1918. 
Associated  Academic  Principals:  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  lelham  Manor  Edward  "    •-**■•    '^orth 

Tonawaoda;  Syncusc^  Dec^   *  "H8. 
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New  York— ContlnuwJ. 

AsBodaUon  of  Oolleges  In  the  State  of  New  Yatk:  Boothe  C.  Davis,  Alfred;  Augustus  8.  Downing, 

Education  Building,  Albany;  Albany. 
New  York  State  Association  of  District  Superlntendtints:  Qeorse  H.  CoTey,  Kstooafa:  Cora  V.  Lut- 

tcnton,  Albion;  Schenectady.  November,  1018. 
New  York  State  Asaodation  of  English  Teachers:  A.  B.  Bias,  Bodiester;  Bdwtn  B.  Richards,  Oontral 

Hieh  School.  Syraciise;  Albany,  November  27-28, 1918. 
New  York  State  Goimcil  of  City  Sdiool  Superintendents:  S.  R.  Shear,  Poufhkeepsie;  Qeorve  M.  Eimen- 

dorf .  Herkimer;  Binfhamton,  October,  1918. 
Now  York  State  Comidl  of  Elementary  SdMol  Pziacipals  and  Teachers:  Nathaniel  G.  West,  Roebwter; 

Mary  L.  Ludwip,  502  Hickory  Strict,  Buffalo;  Albany,  November  2S-27, 1918. 
New  York  State  Histofy  Teachers'  Assodation:  Edward  P.  8mlth,*NQrth  Tonawanda;  Oarenoe  L. 

Hewitt,  Central  Hirfi  School,  Syracuse:  Albany,  November  26, 191* . 
New  York  State  Modem  Lamruase  Associaticm:  J.  B.  E.  Jonas,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New 

York  City;  Arthur  Q.  Host,  Troy  High  School,  Troy;  Albany,  November  25-27, 1918. 
New  York  State  School  Hygiene  Association:  Lawrence  S.  Hill,  815  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany;  Edith 

Walker.  Board  of  Education,  Albany;  Binghamton,  November  25-27, 1918. 
New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Assodation:  Harry  A.  Carpenter,  Chevy  Chase,  D.  C;  Edward 

E.  Ford,  West  High  School,  Rochester;  Al tony,  November  25-27, 1918. 
New  York  State  Toadiers'  Assodation:  H.  S.  weet,  Rochester;  Richard  A.  Searing,  North  Tonawanda; 

Albany,  November  25-27,  1918. 
North  Carolina: 

Modem  Language  Assodation  of  North  Carolina:  Hlnda  Hill,  State  Normal  College,  GreflDsboro; 

Annie  Beam,  Shelbv;  Raldgh.  November  28, 1918. 
North  Carolina  Association  of  City  Superintendents:  Harry  Harding,  Charlotte;  Hoy  Taylor,  Onen- 

ville;  Raleigh,  November,  1918. 
North  Carolina  Assodation  of  Geography  Teachers:  President,  Collier  Cobb,  Chapel  HUl. 
North  Carolina  Sunday  School  Assodation:  G.  ^.  Stephenson,  Winston-Salem;  J.  Walter  Long, 

Greensboro;  Greensboro,  November.  1918. 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly:  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill;  E.  E.  Sams,  Raleigh. 
North  Dakota: 

City  Superintendents'  Association  of  North  Dakota:  P.  S.  Berg,  Dlddnson;  Nelson  Sauvain,  Devils 

Lake:  Minot,  November  4-5, 1918. 
North  Dakota  Association  of  English  Teachers:  Julia  McDonough.  Minot;  Hilda  Taylor,  Jamestown; 

Minot.  October,  1918,  with  the  North  Dakota  Educational  AsMoiation. 
North  PakoU  Coundi  of  Geography  Teachers:  Jesse  E.  Swltier,  Valley  City;  Holdah  L.  'Wlnsted, 

State  Normal  School,  Minot:  Minot,  November,  1918. 
North  DakoU  Educational  Association:  R.  M.  Blaok,  EOendale;  W.  E.  Parsons,  Bljimarck:  Minot, 

November  6-8, 1918. 
Ohio:  ^ 

Assodation  of  Ohio  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Science:  J.  D.  Bolat,  Dayton;  H.  M.  Beatty,  Bi^ 

School,  Newark;  Columbas,  April,  1919. 
Conference  of  Ohio  CoUeee  Presidents  and  Deans:  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Akron;  Mary  I.  Park,  Heidelberg 

University,  Tiffin. 
Ohio  Assodation  of  English  Teachers:  C.  E.  Thomas,  1924  Delaware  Avenue,  Norwood;  Ethel  M. 

Parmenter,  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland;  Columbus,  Christmas  holidays,  1918. 
Ohio  College  Assodation:  C.  W.  Chamberlain.  Denison  University,  Granville;  T.  B.  Blith,  WUtenberg 

College,  Springfield;  Columbus,  April  18-19,  1919. 
Ohio  Hb«tory  Teachers'  Association:  Kenneth  S.  Latourette,  Granville;  Carl  Wittka,  Ohio  Sute 

Uni versity,  Columbus. 
Ohio  Home  Economics  Teachers'  Association:  Mary  Parker,  Cleveland;  Maxy  Toix^  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Athens:  Columbus,  November,  1918. 
Ohio  Industrial  Arts  Teachers'  Assodation:    J.  W.  Moyer,  Sandusky;  Roy  JenJdns,  WapakoncU: 

Columbus,  December  25, 1918-Jajiuary  1, 1919. 
Ohio  School  Improvement  Federation:  F.  A.  Derthlck,  Mantua;  W.  N.  Beetham,  Wellsbuig,  W.  Va; 

Columbus,  Christmas  holidays,  1918. 
Ohio  Society  of  College  and  University  Teachers  of  Education:  Edward  A.  Miller,  Oberlin  College, 

Oberlin;  Arthur  K.  Mead,  Ohio  Wi^ley'an  University,  Delaware;  Columbua.  Easter,  1919. 
Ohio  State  Association  of  School  Board  Members:  R.  G.  Ingleeoa,  Avon  Lftke;  W.  J.  Knight,  Urbana: 

Columbus,  February,  1919. 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association:  A.  C.  Eldredge, Cleveland;  F.  E.  Reynolds,  Wapakoneta;  Columbus, 

Decern  b«r  2ft-28,  1918. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  Cooncfl  of  Teaehers  of  English:  F.  C.  Oakes,  Edmond;  Nellie  J.  MoFccron,  Ardmor^; 

Oklalioma  City,  Noveml>er  28, 1918. 
Oklahoma  Educational  Assodation:  B.  F.  Nihart,  Oklahoma  City;  Mary  D.  Conch*  Oklahoma  City: 

Oklahoma  City,  November  28-30, 1918. 
Oklahoma  Hi.story  Teachers'  Association:  E.  E.  Dale,  Norman;  C.  W.  Turner,  Oklahoma  City;  OkLt- 

homn  City.  November  27-30,  1918. 
Oklahoma  Home  Economics  Association:  Miss  Kimball,  Tulsa;  Harriet  Hopkins,  Norman;  Okla- 
homa City,  November  20-jtO,  1918. 
Oregon: 

<^>regon  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Marr  H.  Perkins,  Unlvmity  of  Oregon,  Eugene;  Roas  D. 

I'arrott,  Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth:  Portland,  December  27-28,  1918. 
On^on  Science  and  Matbematics  TcacLffs'  Association:  F.  L.  Griflin,  Portland;  £.  L.  Kee.el, 

I'nivcrsity  of  Oregon.  Eugtne;  Portland,  December  2&-28,  1918. 
Onffon  sute  Teachets^  Association:  H.  D.  Sheldon,  Eugene;  £.  D.  Resste.  Corvanis;  Fonlantl, 

1).^  m  her  30, 1918-January  1, 1919. 
F<nii^\  Ivania: 

A.sxKialion  ol  School  Board  Secretariee  of  Pennsylvania:  W.  T.  Norton,  MoKeesport;  C.  M.  liper, 

.^lt«»on3:  Uarrisburg,  February  5, 1919. 
INnn.svlvjinia  Schoolmasters'  Club:  U.  W.  Golden,  Pittsburgh;  Charles  W.  Shaffer,  Wam»Tv::ne; 

I'iti.sbiirKh. 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association:  S.  £   Weber,  Scranton;  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster: 

Hivrrisburg,  December  29, 1918-January  1, 1919. 
Pemusvlvanm  State  School  Directors'  A&sociatioci:  W.  O.  Davis,  MoKeesport:  D.  D.  Uamm^ibaogfa, 

121-123  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg:  Uarrisburg,  February  6-7, 1919. 
Public   Education  and  Child  L«Dor  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  1015  Witherspoon  BuOding, 
Philadelphia:  Franklin  N.  Brawv;  B.  M.  Watson. 
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Rbodft  Island: 

Btiod«  bland  Hiitory  Tmichen*  AsBortotion:  John  C.  SwUi,  ProTkiflBoa;  A.  Howud  WflUunson, 

5  Judkins  St.,  Rumford;  Providence,  probably  October  19, 1918. 
Bbod^  Island  Iiiititut«  of  Inatructkm:  John  L.  Algfg,  PrwidnM:  H.  Dvvitt  GaneU,  76  Beaufort  6t., 

Provideno*;  Spring,  1919. 
SooUi  Cjcolina:  *  ^ 

Association  of  CoUegce  of  South  Carolina:  H.  N.  Snyder,  Wofford  CoU«fa,  Spartanburg;  L.  T.  Baker, 

University  of  Soatli  Car^ina,  Coiumbia;  Cdumbiii,  ICaroh.  1919. 
i^mth  Carolina  Association  of  Elementary  Schools:  Lottie  Olney,  Charkatoo;  Mra.  John  Hai^grave, 

Dilkn. 
South  Carolina  B«n«  Eceooraies  Association:  Mary  B.  McOowaa,  Coaunaroial  Club,  NwhvlIIe, 

Tann.;  Lois  C.  Erwtn,  Spartanburg. 
South  Carolina  School  Improvement  Association:  Madeleine  Spigencr,  Columbia;  Mary  Eva  Hite, 


BatMburg:  Colombia,  probably  April  15,  1919. 
oa*  h  Carolina  State  Colored  Teachers'  Assc 


Sou'h  CaroUna  State  Colored  Teachers'  Association:  R.  8.  Wilkinson,  Oiaogeburg;  I.  M.  A.  Myers, 

Manning;  Otangeburg,  July,  1919. 
South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  P.  Khiard,  Bock  Hill;  R.  C.  Burta,  Rock  Hill;  March, 

1919. 
South  Dakota: 

South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:  P.  A.  Cooley,  Mitchell;  Etha  Bumham,  Aberdeen; 

Mitchell,  Norember  25-27. 1918. 
South  Dakota  Educational  Association:  Harry  M.  Gage,  Huron;  A.  H.  Seymour,  Aberdeen;  Mitchell, 

November  25-27, 1918. 
South  Dakota  History  Teacher's  Association:  Bruce  McVay,  De  Smet;  Edwin  Ott,  812  South  Prairie 

Ave.,  Sioux  Falls;  Mitchell,  November  27-29,  1918. 

Tennessee  History  Teachers'  Association:  A.  Max  Souby,  MurfrecBboro:  Mabel  Jonee,  1713  Hayes  St.. 

Naritville.  ^ 

Tenneasee  State  Public  School  Officers'  Association:  J.  M.  Hatfield,  CookevOle;  Claude  J.  Bell,  Nash- 

vflle;  N8«h\ille,  January  14-18, 1919. 
Tennessee  State  Teaofaerr  Association:  R.  L.  Jones,  Mnrfreeeboro;  Peiry  L.  Hamed,  ClarksviiJe. 
Texas: 

Cooferenec  for  Education  in  Texas:  President,  Pat  M.  Ne0,  .Waco;  Ft.  Worth,  November,  1918. 
Home  Economics  Association  of  Texas:  Grace  Berry  Smith,  San  Marcos;  Miss  Palm(T  R.  Elisbcrry. 

Daltes;  Dallas,  November,  1918. 
Texas  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  B.  Bizzell,  College  Station;  R.  T.  Ellis,  2088  Lipscomb  St.. 

Fort  Worth;  Dallas,  November  28-SO,  1918. 
Texas  BUte  Teaohrrs^  Association  (colored):  C.  7.  Carr,  Palestine;  T.  K.  Price,  Mexia;  Palestine. 

November  28-30. 1918. 
Utah: 

Utah  Educational  Assoriation:  John  A.  Widtsoe,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City;  J.  Challon 

Smith,  968  Lake  St.,  Salt  Lake  City;  Salt  Lake  City.  January  l-<3, 1919. 
Utah  Home  Economics  Associati(Hi:  Alice  Ravenhiil,  liOgan;  Hortense  White,  Logan;  Salt  Lake  ( Ity. 
Varmont: 

Vermont  Schoolmasters'  Chib:  President.  S.  C.  Hutchinson^  Montpelier. 

Vermont  State  Teaehers'  Association:  Margaret  Kelley,  Derby:  Florenoe  WeUman,  Brat  tie  lK>ro: 

MontpeUer,  November  8-8, 1918. 
Vermont  Women  Teachers'  Club:  Elizabeth  Isham,  Burlington;  Ella  FerHn,  Castletoo;  Montpelier, 

October,  1918. 
Virginia: 

Association  of  Virginia  Colleges:  J.  A.  Morchead,  Salem;  Charles  G.  Maphis,  University;  Richmond, 

February,  1919. 
Cooperative  Education  Association  of  VirRlnla:  Mrs.  B.  B.  Munferd,  503  East  Grace  St.,  Riihmond: 

J.  H.  Montgomery,  Davis  Buliding,  Richmond;  Richmond,  November,  191.S. 
Public  School  Tmstess  Association  or  Virginia:  F.  T.  Briggs,  Portsmouth;  M.  F.  McOehee,  Key'^v  i!ie; 

Richmond,  November,  1918. 
State  Ednratimial  Conference:  J.  A.  C.  Hurt,  Wytheville;  H.  S.  Hooke,  Roanoke;  Radford,  March,  1919. 
Virginia  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  for  Girb:  Mrs.  May  \llllls,  Chatham;  Mary  8.  Gammon, 

iflO  Capitol  St^  Richmond;  Richmond. 
Virginia  Kngilsh  Teachers'  Association:  R.  E.  Blackviell,  Ashland;  Jamas  M.  Grainger,  State  Noimai 

School,  Farmville;  Richmond.  November  28-30, 1918. 
Virginia  Society  for  the  Study  of  Kducation:  J.  P.  MoConnell,  East  Radford;  R.  T.  Kerliu,  Lexington; 

RiohmoBd,  November  27-2<«,  1918. 
Virginia  State  Primary  Teachers'  Association:  Blanche  BuUfant,  East  Radford;  Jnlia  Ingles,  BadJor d;" 

Richmond,  about  November  30. 1918. 
Virginia  Slate  Teachers'  Association:  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  Richmond;  W.  C.  Blakey,  Richmond;  Rich- 
mond, Thanksgiving  week,  1918. 
Washington: 

I>ucet  Soufad  English  Masters'  Chib:  G.  W.  Saunderfon,  Uncota  High  School,  Seattle;  K.  B.  Butler, 

Washington  School,  Tacoma;  probably  Tacoma,  No\'embcr,  lOls. 
Pugct Sound  Schoobnasters' Club:  W.Q.  Osborn,  Tacoma;  Frank  Farrar,  8725  24th  Ave.,  N.  W., 

Seattle;  Tacoma,  probably  November  18, 1918. 
Washington  Educational  Association:  Almlna  George,  Seattle:  O.  C.  Whitney,  8l«  North  Adams  St., 

Tacoma.  . 
Washington  State  Home  Economics  Association:  Anna  Post,  Tacoma;  Agnes  Allen,  Tacoma. 
West  Virginia: 

Vocational  Teachers'  Association  of  West  Virginia:  W.  G.  Carpenter,  Wheeling;  W.  W.  Keylor,  Wheel- 


ing; Wheeling,  November  27-^),  1918, 


Wen  Virginia  Cbuncll  of  Teachers  of  English:  Walter  Bamos,  Fairmont;  Mary  M.  Atkeson,  Morgan- 
town;  October,  I9is. 

West  Virginia  Education  Association:  Waitman  Barbe,  Morgantown;  H.  W.  McDowell,  MouDdsA-iile; 
Wheeling,  November  27-29.  1918. 

West  VirRMa  History  Teachers'  Association:  J.  H.  Thornton,  Charleston:  Dora  L.  Newinan, 
Fairmont;  Wheeling,  Than k;^ vine  week,  lOlS. 

West  Virdnia  Home  Economics  and  Manual  Arts  Assodatton:  Rachel  H.  Col  well,  West  Virginia 
University.  Morgantofwn:  Nellie  Woods,  Sh«pherd  College,  Rhenherdstown. 

West  Virginia  St^  Teachers'  Association:  A.  W.  Curtis,  InsUluto;  C.  Ruth  Campbell,  Institute; 
Huntinitoo,  NoTember  28-29, 1918. 
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Wisconsin: 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Education  Association:  John  James,  Madison;  Warren  W.  Clark,  River  Falls; 

Madison. 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  I.  N.  Warner,  Platteville;  Walter  W.  Bart,  Unl* 

versdty  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Modem  Foreign  Language  Teachers:  Barry  Cerf,  Madison;  J.  D.  Delhi, 

2137  Keyes  Ave.,  Madison. 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Vocational  School  Directors:  E.  E.  Gmm,  Jr.,  Green  Bay;  A.  B.  Graham, 

Racine;  Milwaukee,  November  2-3, 1918. 
Wisconsin  History  Teachers'  Association:  WllHam  H.  Cheever,  Milwaukee  Normal  School,  MUwaukee; 

Amelia  C.  Ford.  Milwaukee-Downer  College.  Milwaukee;  Milwaukee,  November  7-8,  1918. 
Wisconsin  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Charles  H.  Mills,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Ella 

Fink,  Milwaukee:  Madison,  May,  1919. 
Wisconsin  Physical  Education  Society:  Walter  Wittlch,  La  Crosse;  Robert  Nohr,  La  Crosse  Normal 

School^  La  Crosse;  Milwaukee,  November  7-0.  1918. 
Wisconsin  Superintendents'  and  Supervising  Principals*  Association:  P.  J.  Zimmers,  Manitowoe; 


F.  P.  Young,  Appleton;  Madison,  October  4-5,  1918. 
Wisconsin  Teachers^  Association:  M.  N.  Mclver,  Oshkoeh;  M.  A.  ] 


.  Bussewitr,  435  Kenwood  Boulevard, 
Milwaukee;  Milwaukee,  November  7-9, 1918. 
Wyoming: 

Wyoming  State  Teachers'  A5«ociation:  Joseph  E.  Burch,  Kemmerer;  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Wales,  Ther* 
mopolis;  Land?r,  probably  Thanksgiving  week,  1918. 

3.  atf. 

Association  of  Women  Principals  of  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City:  Jessie  B.  Colbum,  8  West  I03d  St.; 

Loretto  M.  Rochester,  845  Lexington  Ave.;  September  30, 1918. 
Boston  Principals'  Association:  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  Cambridge;  Joshua  0.  Litchfield,  Brookline. 
Boston  Teachers'  Club:  Cora  E.  Bijrelow.36  Hancock  St.;  Caroline  E.  Nutter,  125  Lexington  St., East  Boston. 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association:  Isabolle  A.  Ennls,  Public  School  27;  Mary  E.  Hamilton,  Public  School  27. 
Chicago  Principals'  Club:  Chester  C.  Dodge,  5  South  Wabash  Ave.;  James  E.  McDade,  5  South  Wabash 

Ave.;  September  21.  1918. 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation:  Ida  L.  M.  Fursman,  4465  North  Klidare  Ave.;  Francos  R.  Harden,  1543 

Sherwin  Ave.;  September  14, 1918. 
Cincinnati  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Walter  Peoples,  4«31  Glenshade  Ave.;  M.  R.  McEkoy,  6100  Prentice  St.; 

September  14, 1918. 
Denver  Teachers'  Club:  Alwyn  C.  Smith,  1130  York  St.;  Edith  Weymouth,  Hotel  West. 
Detroit  Teachers'  Association:  Rachel  McKinney,  138  Stanton  Ave.;  Alice  v.  Guysi,  50  Broadway;  Seiv 

tember30. 1918. 
Educational  Society  of  Baltimore:  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Andrew  J.  Kru& 

Baltimore  City  College;  October  9, 1918. 
Elementary  Teachers'  Association  (Baltimore):  Laura  W.  Manister,  600  18th  St.;  Nellie  H.  CromwelL 

430  North  Carey  St.;  October  7, 1918. 
Fedemtion  of  Teachers'  Assocriations  of  the  City  of  New  York:  John  W.  Rafferty,  1492  Pacific  St.,  Brook- 
lyn: Olive  M.  Jones,  Public  School  120. 
HiBh  School  Teachers*  Association  of  New  York  City:  Clyde  JefTord,  Boys'  Hi^  School,  Brooklyn;  BcN 

tha  R.  Courtney,  Long  Island  City. 
Interborough  Association  of  Women  Teachers  (New  York  City):  Grace  C,  Strachan-Forsythe,  1710  Ave- 
nue I,  Brooklyn;  Lillian  I.  Powers,  56  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn;  October  1918. 
Los  Angeles  City  Teachers' Club:  Wilhehnina  Van  de  Goorbcrg,  202  'Triulty  Bldg.;  Zoe  McClure,  49E37 

Lynn  St. 
Los  Angeles  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  C.  A.  Wheeler;  A.  E.  Couch. 
Louisville  (Ky.;  Educational  Association:   E.  P.  Chapin,  Boys'  High  School;   Elise.  Wcibel,  Emerson 

School. 
New  Haven  Teachers'  League:  Carolyn  Merchant,  145  Lenox  St.;  Helen  L.  Gilbert,  West  Haven;  Sep- 
tember 23. 1918. 
New  York  Academy  of  Public  Education:  William  L.  Fclter,  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn;  Samuel  B. 

Heckman.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  November,  1918. 
New  York  City  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Dudley  H.  Miles,  Evander  Childs  High  School;  William 

P.  Wharton,  High  School  of  Commerce. 
New  York  Montessori  Association:   Raymond  P.  Holdcn,  323  Riverside  Drive;    Ralph  Albertson,  16 

Horatio  St. 
New  York  Schoolmasters'  Hub:  Edward  W.  Stitt,  600  Park  Ave.;  Matthew  D.  Quinn,  101  East  93d  St; 
•  October  12, 1918. 
New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education:  William  E.  Grady,  Brooklyn;  J.  Carletoo 

Bell,  Brookljm  Training  Scnool  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn. 
Oakland  Teachers'  Association:  Philip  M.  Fisber,  431  Orange  St.:  Lulu  A.  Shelton,  549  62d  St. 
Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association:  J.  Eugene  Baker,  13th  and  Spring  Garden  St.;  Emily  M.  Rcn<>haw. 

2321  Wharton  St.;  September  16, 1918, 
Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Association:  ( lara  F.  McMillcn,  347  South  Atlantic  Ave.;  Ida  Gealey,  721  Whitney 

Ave.,  Wilklnsburg,  Pa.;  September  10, 1918. 
Portland  (Oreg.)  Grade  Teachers'  Association:  Harriet  Thayer,  201  I4th  St.;  Louise  Kelly,  733  Washings 

ton  St.;  September  19  1918. 
Public  Education  Association  of  Buffalo:  Henry  G.  Breed,  jr.,  Ill  Swan  St.;  William  P.  Haines.  White  Bldg. 
Public  Education  Association  of  Chicago:  Allen  B.  Pond,  64  East  Yan  Buren  St.;  Glen  Edwards,  5486 

Blaokstone  Ave.;  May,  1919. 
Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia:  Franklin  N.  Brewer,  The  Wanamaker  Store;   Jane  R 

Harper,  acting,  1015  Witherspoon  Building. 
Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Charles  P.  Howland,  8  West  40th  St.;  Howard 

W.  Nud*,  8  West  40th  St. 
Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Baltimore:  Charles  J.  Koch,  Madison  and  LaliEtyette  Are.;  Minnie 

Daugherty,  637  West  North  Ave.;  October  14,  1918. 
Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Providence,  R.  I.:  Frank  A.  Spratt,  276  Washington  Ave.;  Mary 

r.  Dunn,  127  Vinton  St. 
Richmond  Teachers'  League:  Bessie  P.  Taylor:  W.  H.  Magee,  714  Noble  Ave.;  October  26, 1918. 
San  Francisco  Grade  Teachers'  Association:  Edna  Cotrel,  S240Clay  St.;  Kathryn  Cooney,  1350  Waahlnc. 

ton  St..  December,  1918. 
Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity:  Eugene  C.  Alder,  AdelphI  Academy,  Brooklyn: 

Frank  8.  Hackett,  Rlvtr  lale-on-Hudson,  New  York  aty;  New  York  City,  October  18, 1918. 
Schoolmen  s  Club  of  Philadelphia:  Alfred  V.  Sayre,  South wark  School;  Walter  0.  McMnlliii.l028  FUmore  St 
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Tmdbtn^  Couaefl  (New  York  City):  WilUam  J  McAoUfPs,  3683  Brings  At«.;  Agues  M.  Ifanhan,  541 

Eastern  Park^^ay,  Brooklyn:  September  30, 1918. 
Utksa  (Now  York)  I^actaer«' Anociation:  Beasie  1.  Rendell,  1517  Sunset  Ave.;  Luelk  J.  Thomas,  43S 

Court  St.;  September,  1918. 

XXXIX.— Learned  and  Civic  Organizations. 

The  following  list  showB,  first,  the  name  of  the  organization;  second,  the  name  and 
addreoB  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  addreas  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the 
place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 
^wnmH^n  Acftdemy  of  Arts  and  Letters:  William  D.  Howells,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,N.  Y.;  Robert 

U.  Johnson,  547  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  X.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y    November  30, 19lA 
4mart<^«  Academy  of  Medicine:  J.  E.  Tuckcrman.  733  Osbomo  Building,  ( leveland,  Ohio;  Thomat 

Wcay  Grayson,  53  North  Fourth  St.,  Easton,  Pa  ;  Atlantic  (  ily,  N.  J  ,  June  9-10, 1919. 
^wmiHa^wi  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science:  Leo  S.  Rowe,  ^Divc^^dty  of  Peimsylvani%  Phllade^ 

phia.  Pa,;  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  4<)24  Snmco  St.,  Philadelpliia,  Pu  ;  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  April,  191'J. 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislutlon:  Samuel  Mc(  nne  Lindsay.  (  olumbia  Iniversity,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  John  B.  Andrews.  131  East  23d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.-  (loveland,  Ohio,  December  »-38,  lUlH. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sciom  e:  John  Merle  Coulter,  University  of  Chicago,  (  hi- 

cago.  111.;   L.  O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Wa^liini^'tun,  D.  C;   Baltimore,  Md.,  December 

27-31,  1918. 
American  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality:  Mrs  William  L.  Putnam,  49 

Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Gertrude  B   Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.;   Asheville.  N   C. 

November  U-14.  1918. 
American  Association  of  Museums:  Vice-president,  W.  P.  Wilson,  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.;  Harold  L.  Madison,  Park  Museum,  Providence.  R.  I.;  about  May  30, 1919. 
American  Chemical  Society:  William  U.  Nichols^  26  Broad  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charles  L.  Parsons. 

Box  505,  Washington,  D.  C;  Cleveland.  Ohio,  September  10-13, 1918. 
American  Civic  Affiociation:  J.  Horace  Mc  Far  land,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.;  £.  E.  Marshall,  acting.  914  Union 

Em.;  Allyn  A.  Young,  Cornell  University^ 

N.  J.;  Percival  S.  Ridsdale,  1410  H  St., 

jit  Industry,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agri- 
Animal  Industry,  U.  3.  Department  of 

Qd  166th  St..  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y.;  Isaiah 

orlc.  N.  Y..  November  21, 191g. 

je,  Mass.;  W.  G.  Leland,  1140  Woodward 

mber  30-31. 1918. 

wood,  N.  J.;  Rudolph  M.  Binder,  New 

or  16.  1918. 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  George  B. 

Ave.-  Chicago,  HI.;  F.  N.  Cole,  Columbia 
*,  1918. 


J,  1918. 

:higan  Blvd.,  Chicago.  HI.;  Alexander  R. 

J.,  probably  June,  19l9. 


Q  tTnlversity.  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Clarence 
ork.  N.  Y.,  December  36-38, 1918. 
College,  Mass.;  H.  O.  Overstreet,  College 

N.  J.;  I.  Minis  Hays,  104  South  6th  St., 

on  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Chester 

md,  Ohio,  December  36-38, 1913. 

iss.;  H.  S.  Langfeld,  Harvard  University, 

icipal  Building,  Toronto,  Osnada;  A.  W. 
October  I4-15  191g. 
imore,  Md.:  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Roland 

.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Jamea  B.  Townsend, 

1 19, 1919. 

York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  R.  DanM,  330  West 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.;  Soott  E.  W. 
.,  December  37-38;  1918. 
Washington  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
r.;  Cleveland.  Ohio,  December,  1918. 
diversity  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
1, 1918. 

f  Illinois,  Urbana,  UL;  J.  R.  Schramm, 
27-31. 1918. 
m.  111.;  Mrs.  Minnette  C.  Hair,  Woman's 

D.  C;  Edmond  Otis  Hovey,  American 

1.,  December  37-30, 1918. 

174  2d  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Cyrus  L. 

February,  1919. 

ard  University,  Cambridge,  Maas.;W.D. 

;,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.; 

;  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  December  36-38» 
ma. 
National  Academy  of  Sdanoes:  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Smithsonian  Ini<titution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Arthur 
L.  Day,  Smithsonian  Institution,  WashUigton,  D.  C;  Baltimore,  Md.,  November,  IMS. 
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National  Agrfcnltural  Society:  Howard  R.  Smith,  Cbioago,  HI.:  Robert  Soovflle,  9  West  4801  St.,  Nev 

d,  1133  Woodwvd  BnUding,  WMhiiif- 

k,  N.  Y.;  D.  L.  Cease,  Amerleui  Trust 

[).  C;  Wimam  T.  Croas,  815  Plymouth 

Omn.;  7.  W.  Beatson,  6  BeMon  St.. 

Melvil  Dewey;  Charles  Dexter  Alkn. 
iss.;  Havlland  H.  Lmid,  Hotel  Albert, 

C;  O.  P.  Austin,  Habbard  Mamoriai 

i8t  5eth  8t.,New  York,  N.  Y.;  AAIct 
N.  Y.,  November  or  December,  1918. 
[ty  of  PemisylTania,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.: 
a.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Januarv  17, 19M 
w  York,  N.  Y.;  CUnton  B.  Woodrufl, 

•w  York,  N.  Y.;  Franklin  Ramlncton, 

,367  West  73d  St.,  New' York,  N.  Y.; 

T.,  February  14, 1W9. 

m,  Ohio  State  Uniyeraity,  Oohunbus, 

vember  10-12, 1918. 

?,  Ky.;  Clarence  J.  Owena,  Soathern 

».;  J.  E.  McCuUoch,  McLachlen  Bnlld- 


XL. — State  Fkdkration  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  officers  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  (national  oiganization) 
ire:  President,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  1101  West  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
secretary,  Mrs.  W.  I.  MrFarland,  Wagner,  S.  Dak.;  manager  bureau  of  uSfonnatioD, 
Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


Name. 


President. 


Secretary. 


Meeting. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colxmi- 
bia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Inliana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maino 

Mar>laml 

Ifassuchusetts... 

Ifichigan 

Minnesota 


Mrs.  James  R.  Hninm,  300  St. 

Louis  St.,  Mobile. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Guild,  Phoenix 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Gibson,  College  an.l 

(  onscrvatory.  Little  Rock. 
Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Cable,  190(i  W. 

42d  PI.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Adam  Weiss,  Del  Norte.... 

Mrs.  James  B.  Mason,  63  Atw»- 

ter  Ave.,  Derby. 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Warner,  2104  Grant 

Ave.,  WHminpton. 
Mn.  Court  F.  Wood,  311  E.  Cap- 
itol St.,  Washington. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Lewis,  Fort  Pierce.. 
Mrs.   Nelhe  Peters  Black,  519 

Spring  St.,  Atlanta. 
Mrs.  mTj.  Sweeley,  325  8th  Ave.. 

North  Twm  Falls. 
Miss  Jessie  1.  Spaflord,  401  E. 

State  rti.,  Rockford. 
Mrs.  John  Edward  Moore,  008 

W.  Mulberry  8t^  Kokomo. 
Mrs.    John   W.    Watzek,    1407 

Brady  St.,  Davenport. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Qarvey,  515  Buchan- 
an St..  Topeka. 
Mrs,  Lafon  lliker,  Uarrodsburg. . 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Storm,  Morgan  (Ity.. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  L.  White,  Presque 

Islo. 
Mrs.  Francis  Sanderson,  Wal- 

brook. 
Mrs    Herbert  J.    Gumey,   188 

Warren  Ave.,  WoUaston. 

Mrs.    Albert   E.    Bulson,   1004 
Francis  St.,  Jackson. 

Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Allen,  Rochester. . 


Mrs.W.  C.  Fritter,  Dothan. 


Miss  Anne  Mnmlbrd,  833 
Prospect  Ave.,  Pasa- 
dena 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Bruce,  Sterling  . 

Mrs.  M  A.  Card,  115  Edna 

Ave^  Bridgeport. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Douclass,  1905 

Monroe  St^WUmington. 
Mrs.  Jason  Waterman,  1807 

Third  St.,  NE. 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Brooksville. 
Mrs.  Price  Gilbert,  37  E 

14th  St.,  Atlanta. 


.  Hunter,  JCan- 


Mn.  W.  R. 
kakee. 

Mrs.  Emogene  Taft-fieah, 
Muncie 

Mrs.  F.  F.  FaviUe,  U19 
6th  Ave.  North,  Fort 
Dodge. 

Miss  N.  Herren,  410  To- 
peka Ave.,  Topeka. 

Mrs.  John  Lafon,  Harrods- 


burg. 
to.  W. 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Reed,  Morgan 


aty. 
to.  Id 


Mrs.  Idella  Cross,  Presqae 

Isle. 
Mrs.  Albert  P.  Gove,  Cedl 

Apartment,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Ames  L.  Dcxlmij  265 

Frankhn   St.,    Mebt)se 

Highlands. 
Mrs.  c.  L.  Thompson,  101 

Houston  Ave.,  Muske- 
gon. 
Mrs.  Austin  A.  Kennedy, 

Rochester. 


Huntsville,  Nov.,  1919 


San  Diego,  May  18,  14, 
15, 1919. 

Puebk),    Sept.    2^28, 

1918. 
Inknown,  Get.,  1918. 

May,  1919. 

Washington,  Oct.  2^. 

1918. 
Daytona,  Nov.  12. 191\ 
Cohmibus,  Nov.  13, 13, 

14, 1918. 


Unknowii,  May,  1919. 

Indianap<rii8,  Oct.  2^ 

25, 1918. 
Ames,  8d  week  of  May, 

1919. 

April  or  May,  1919. 

Next  spring. 

New  Orleaas,  Nov.  14, 

1018. 
Not  decided. 

Baltimora,  April,  1919. 

Mariboro,  Nov.,  IflU 


Battle  Cieeik,  Oct,  15- 
17, 1918. 

Winona,  Sept.  34,  35^. 

a6,ioik 
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XL. — Statb  Fbdbbation  of  Wohbn'b  Glttbs— Continued. 


Naint. 


President. 


Secretary. 


Meeting. 


MisslssipiA 

maaouii.. 

Montana 

NebfAska 

Nevada 

N«w  HampibliB 

New  Jersey 

NewMexieo.... 
New  York 

KortbCaroUna.. 

North  Dakota.. 

Obto 

Oklahoma. 

Oiegon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island..! 

Sooth  Carolina. 

Sooth  Dakota. . 

Tumeasee 

Texaa , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.... 

West  Virginia... 

Wi3con.iin 

Wyoming 


Mn.  B.  F.  Saunders,  Swan  Lake 
Mrs.  George  A.  StIU,  KirksviUe.. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Perham,  Olendlve... 

Mrs.  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  Lin- 
coln. 

Mrs.  Pearis  Btickner  Ellis,  110 
N.  Oerson  St.,  Carson  aty. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Harriman,  778  Main 
St.,  Laconia. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Sehermerhom,  11 
Halsted  PI.,  East  Orange. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Mason,  RosweU 

Mrs.  Oeo.  D.  Hewett,  Carthage.. 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Johnson,  100 

N.  Boylan  Ave.,  Raleigh. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  VIck,  Cavalier 


Mrs.  Prentice  £.  Rood,  738  Grove 
PI,  Toledo. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Lawson,  Nowata 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Castner,  Hood 

River. 
Mrs.   Ronald  P.   Gleason,  947 

Clay  Ave.,  Scranton. 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Famum,  Che- 

paehet. 

Mrs.  Le  Roy  Springs,  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  Carl  Ounderson,  Vermilion. 

Mrs.  Alex.  CaldweU,  R.  F.  D.  9, 

NaahvUle. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  c  onnery,  1530  Cooper 

St.,  Fort  Worth. 
Mrs.  Edward  Blchsel,  718  25th 

St.,  Ogden. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  F.  Davis,  4&  State 

St.,  Windsor. 
Mrs.  John  Lyle  Hasan,  264  Jef- 
ferson dt.,  Danville. 
Mrs.  N.  S.  Mel  ready,  124  Ave.  B, 

Snohomish. 
Mrs.  George  De  Bolt,  314 1st  St., 

Fairmont. 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menominie.. 
Mrs.  S  (  onant  Parks,  Lander.., 


Mrs   N.  Hawkins,  Swan 

Lake. 
Mrs.  J.  W.Parker,  4200  St. 

John  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
Mrs  E.  F.  Carey,  Missoula. 

Mrs.  B.  Miiler,North  Bend. 

Miss  Rose  Stewart,  Carson 

aty. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Smith,  Av^ 
ery  Court,  Laconia. 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Bailey, 
Leonia. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Wilson,  Raton.. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Bage,  261  W. 
92d  St.,  New  York  aty. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Bost,  Eden- 
ton  St^  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  MoBdde,  Cava- 
lier. 

Mrs.  William  Harley  Poi^ 
tar.  444  KenUworth  Ave., 
Toledo. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Earley,  Mus- 
kogee. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Pettit,  874  B. 
Taylor  St..  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Boden,  208  St. 
Marks  Sq.,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  F-rank  C  hapman,  65 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence. 

Miss  Margaret  Moore,  Lan- 
caster. 

Mrs.  Grace  R.  Porter,  Fort 
Pierre. 

Mrs.  HaUman  Goodk)a, 
Linden  Ave.,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Moore,  612 
Burnett  St.,  Fort  Worth. 

Mrs.  John  CuUey,  2570 
Monroe  Ave^  Ogden. 

Mrs.  Leonard  D.  wheeler, 
White  River  Junction. 

Mrs.  Archibald  D.  Keen, 
944  Main  St.,  DanviUe. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Howard, 
507  Ave.  C,  Snohomish. 

Mn.  A.  L.  Lehman,  Wal- 
nut Ave..  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Morse,  Antigo.. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Dickinson, 
Lander. 


Africultural  College, 

Nov.  1^23, 1918. 
St.  Louis,  May,  1919. 

Glendive,  May  or  Juno. 

1919. 
Fahrbury,  Oct.,  1918. 

Elko,  spring,  1919. 

May,  1919. 

Atlantic  aty.  May  8, 

9, 10, 1919. 
Raton,  Oct.,  1918. 
New  York  City,  Nov., 

11-16, 1918. 
Hendersonville,   June, 

1919. 
Grand  Forks,  Oct.  IS, 

16, 17, 1918. 
Coshocton,  Oct.  14-18, 

1918. 

Notdedded. 

Portland,  Got.  1,  2,  3, 

1918. 
York,  Oct.  Ifi,  16,  17, 

19ll« 
Providence,    Oet.    or 

Nov.,  191& 

Spring,  1919. 

Sioux  Falls,  Oct.  8.  9, 

10. 1918. 
Undecided. 

Dallas,     N«v.     18-22, 

1918. 
Logan,  Oot.»  mi. 

Barre,  May,  1010. 

Undecided;  May,  1919L 

June,  1919. 

Clarksburg,  Oet.  24-27, 

1918. 
Eau  Claiie,  Oct.,  1918. 
Cheyenne,    Oct.    1-4, 

1018 


XLI. — National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parbnt-Tbachbr  Associations. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
are:  President,  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  A. 
Bimey,  1314  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  G. 

BRANCHES. 


Name. 


Aiisona. 

Oyifarnla... 

Oolorada.... 
Ccnneotldiii. 

Ddawwi. 


President. 


Mts.  H.  S.  Poster,  Prsttville , 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Norton,  201  Flemhig 

Bldg.,  Phoenix. 
Dr.  J^sle  A.  Russell.  848  N.  Mary- 
land Ave.,  Qlendale. 
Mrs.  H.  T.  French.  Fort  Collins.., 
MfB.     Geo.    Brinton    Chandler, 

Rooky  HiU. 
Mrs.  Garrett  8.  Harrington,  Har- 
rington. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.     Aubrey     Smith, 

R.  R.  No.  2,  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  William  Bckhart... 

Mrs.  Welsser,  Denver . . 
Mrs.   H.    M.    Barnard, 

Rocky  HUl. 
Mrs.     Robert     Lewis, 

Dover. 


Meeting. 


Phoenix,   February, 

1919. 
May,  1919. 

Denver  Aug.  8, 1018. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  17, 

1918. 
Pover,  April,  1919. 
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XLI. — Natiokal  Oonorbss  of  Mothers  and  PAPffNT-TsACHSS  Assootattons^ 

Gontiniied. 

BBANCHS8-CentiDa«d. 


NsoM. 


FrasMflnt. 


Seofstery. 


Kra.  Giles  8.  Rafter,  S106  leth  St. 

NW. 
W.  N.  Sheats,  3105 16th  St.,  TaUa- 


Ifrs.  Ernest  Daniel,  21U 
19th  St. 


Oct.  U, 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Andrews,  8  Orange  St., 

Atlanta. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Payiv,  521  8<xith  18th 

St.,  Boise. 
Mrs.  Harry  Fleming,  1401  North 

Mam  St.,  Bloomington. 

Mrs.  Henoe  Orme,  R.  R.  D.,  Box 

313,  Indianapolis. 
Mrs.  Allen  O.  Buste,  Chartoi  Olty. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Codding,  Lansing 


Mn.  P.  H.  Jeter,  Clair- 

mont  Ave.,  Deoatur. 

Mrs.  Kwen,  Boise,  B.D.  1. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Biley, 
Bast  Olive  St.,  Bloom- 
ington. 


Mrs.  Oeo.  C.  Weldon,  Bastlaigh, 
Louisville. 

Mrs.  Hngh  Boss  Hatch,  mriWd.. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkburst,  1410 
Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  MUton  P.  Hlggfatf,  32S  West 

St.,  Worcester. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Stewart,  Battle  Creek.. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Hngbes,  Agrlealtural 

Coilece. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Sheldon,  25S0  Tracy 

Ave.,  Kansas  Otty. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  nmsworth,  Missoola.. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hsrriman,  778  Main 

St.^Laocnla. 
Mrs.  Wellington  Bechtel,  Haddon- 

fleld. 

Mrs.  Both  C.  Miller,  Saote  Fe 

Mrs.  William  A.  Saltiord,  16  North 

Ave^  Poadikeapsle. 
Mrs.  W.  N.  HottT  West  Balelgh  « . 
Mr.  a.  B.  MoLdkn,  Agricultural 

College,  Fargo. 
Mrs.  Wimts  H.  Sawyv,  Central 

and  Cardigan  Ave.,  Columbus. 
Mrs.  Fred  O.  Scfallka,  U'Qrande.. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Kieman,  Somenet 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bemfngten,  316 
Waterman  Ave.,   Bast  Provi- 

Mrs.  Maioolm  Woods,  Marions.... 

Mrs.  Jean  McEee  Eeittston,  Bone- 
steel. 

Mrs.  Eunoe  Crutohar,  917  Lisohay 
Ave.,  Nashville. 

Mn.  B.  A.  Watter8^4  Pennsyl- 
vania  Ave.,  fort  worth. 


Miss  Pamella  Fluent, 
Charles  City. 

Miss  Clara  L.  MaUory, 
430  Phie  St.,  Leaven- 
worth. 

Miss  EUtabeth  Stooil^ 
Weissinger  Qalbert,  B. 
L.  29,  Louisville. 

Mn.  Frank  Dean,  Win- 

SlOW; 

Mrs.  waHam  O.  Hos- 
kins,  1310  Linden  Ave., 
Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Edward  French, 
Aadover. 


1918. 

AprU.  19tf . 
May,  1919. 

Feoria.  May,  1919. 


Ames,  Got.  23-25, 1911 

Elansas    City.     April, 
1919. 

Louisville. 


Portland,    No\'emlNiV 
1918. 


Plttsflej 
11,19 


Oct.  9,  m 


Mrs.  Frank  Dorsey,  4015 

Prospect  St.,  Kansas 

Citv. 
Mrs.   John   E.   Beach, 

MKsoula. 
Mrs.  Willis  P.  Lamprey, 

Court  St.,  LacoDia. 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Leeds,  Chal- 

fonte,  Atlantic  City. 


Mrs.     Bcntrloe     Moses, 
Oloversnlle. 


Mrs.  Frank  Sanborn,  90 

14th  Ave.,  Columbus. 
Mrs.    L.    A.    Harlow, 

Troutdale. 
Mrs.     William     Brioe, 

Bedford. 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Cannhig, 

73  Beaufort  St.,  Pro^- 

denoe. 


Mrs.  John  B.  Dooley.  501  E.  8. 

Temple  sL  Salt  Lais  Gttr. 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Ptor,  Bratttolxvo. . 

Mrs.  C.  Arthur  Vamey,  Takima . . 

Mrs.  Edward  Hammett,  UO0  N. 
7th  St.,  Sheboygui. 

Dr.  Bertha  N.  Hamilton,  OfaybulL 


Mrs.  O.  M.  Whittemore, 

760  Wedgewood  Ave., 

Nashville. 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Worley,  301 

Qontar    BIdg.,    San 

Antonio. 


Mn.  Edward  B.Hnling, 
BenntngtOD. 

Mrs.  Richard  ■trobaeii, 
Yakima. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Qonienbaoh, 
Pine  Lodge,  Sheboy- 
gan Falls. 

Mrs.  Frank  Kelley,  Sher- 
idan. 


Butte. 

May,  1919. 

TrentOB*    Nov.   8,  % 
1918. 

Gloversvflle.    Octobr, 
1918. 


Ctrclevllle,  Oct.  t.  4, 4 
1918. 


Coatesvflla,  Oct.  24, 2^ 

26. 191B. 
Providence,     Oct.    1» 

1918. 


EnoxvUle,     Octobv, 
1919. 

WldiiU  Falls,  Not.  ^ 
7,8,1918. 


Not     deckled      ^7. 
1919. 

Do. 

Mflwaukee,  Nov   7.  8. 
1918. 

Cheyenne,  Oct.  1. 2,  ^ 
4,1918. 


>  Nu  State  branch. 
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XLII. — Educational  Pkriodicals. 


JAtt  of  Amedam  educational  periodieaU  currtntiy  nodved  by  the  library  of  Ae  Bureau  of 

Education, 

fUst  of  ■l>breviatioiif:  bm.— bimonthly;  Ir.— firegular:  m.— monthlj;  q.^qntrterly;  in^^aBmimozitlily; 

w.^weekly.l 


See  Bdnotiona]  Exdmnge. 

AmerloBi  (Srarch  Sandav  SelMKd  Maodne.    901  North  Second  Street,  Harrlsbiirc  (T^y, 

A  meriflMi  Bdnotton.    60  Stste  StreelE,  Albany  (N.  Y.).    lOnos. 

AmerlcBi  Joamal  of  Care  for  Cripples.    3505  Broadway,  New  York.    q. 

A  meriean  Joamal  of  Bohool  Hyjcuuae.    Worcester  (Mass.).    q. 

A  merican  Oxonian.    Menasha  (wis.),    q. 

A  nierloan  Fonman.    30  Irving  Place,  New  York.    m. 

A  merioan  Fhyileal  Education  Review.    Springfield  ( M&«.).    9  nos. 

Amarlean  Bdiool.    P.  O.  Box  134,  MilwadoBe.    m. 

A  merioan  Sdiool  Board  Joamal.    354  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwankaa.    m. 

A  merioan  nrhnni  miter.    YpsUanti  (Mich.).    10  nos. 

Amefiean  Teadier.    216  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.    10  nos. 

(D.Osm. 


8  in  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  dtj. 

Church,  South.    Nashville  (TeniL).    q. 
!t  of  Columbia.    Washington  (D.  C.) 

illetin;  Sierra  Educational  News:  riiiverw 
i  and  sailors.    Washington  (D.  C.)    m. 


rk.    q. 
.    m. 


i. 

•ber  to  May. 


I  of  the  Hiph  Sdiool  Teadiers'  Association 
Review;  Christian  Educator;  (Jommiuiity 
inal  School  Service;  School  Life;  Vocational 


rk  (Jnc.),  Baltimore.    10  r 
New  York.    10  nos. 

OS. 

is.    m. 
»go.    10  nos. 


St,  and  September. 


McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  PhlladclpUa. 


lool  Journal;  English  Journal:  Illinois  Associaiioti    «r 
oumal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae;  Manual 
)1  and  Home  Kdiication;  School  Century;  School  News 
Sdenoe  and  Mathematics;  University  Record. 
3.    iTbana.    8  nos. 

or;  Teacher^  Joamal. 

npany,  Milwaukee,   m. 
inos. 

I- 

1.).  q. 
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JoanmlofEdneatfonalPsTQholofy.   Warwick  A  York  (Inc.),  Baltimore.    10 not. 

Joarnal  of  Experizxieiital  PiTChor(M[T.    Princeton  (N.  J.),   bm. 

Joomal  of  Oeofraphy.    Madison  (wis.).   lOnos. 

Journal  of  Home  fioonomlcs.    1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,   m. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnse.  University  of  Chicaxo  PreeSjChicago.  10  noa. 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association.   1400  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Waihlnfion  (D-O)  !•  aoi. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  .\ssociation.  Rochester.  8  nos. 

Kansas.   See  Kansas  Journal  of  Education:  Kansas  Teaeher;  Teaching. 

Kansas  Journal  of  Education .   Kansas  City.  w.  except  June,  July  and  August. 

Kansas  Teacher.    Topeka.    m. 

Kentucky.   Set  Kentucky  High  School  Quarterlr*  Southern  School  Joomii. 

Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly.    Lexineton.    q. 

Kindergarten  and  First  n fade.  Springfield  (Mass.).    lOnoi. 

Kindergarten-Primary  Macazine.  Manistee  (Mich.).    lOnoi. 

Louisiana.    See  Southern  School  Work. 

Maine  State  School  Bulletin.    Augusta.    10  nos. 

Manual  Training  Magazine.    Peoria  (111.).    10 dob. 

Maryland.  See  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision;  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Ma^ulne:  loonal 

of  Kducatlonal  Psychology;  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
Massachusetts.  See  American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene;  American  Physical  EduoatJoo  Revlevi  Boetoa 

Teachers  News-Letter;  Chinese  Students'  Monthly;  Education:    Educational  Standard*;    RniUik 

Leaflet;  General  Science  Quarterly;  EEarvard  Graduates'  Magazine;  Journal  of  Applied  PiycfcoMgy; 

Journal  of  Education:    Kindergarten  and  First  Grade:    Pedago|doal  Seminary;   ropolar  Pidncatar 

Primary  Education;  School  Arts  Magazine;  Vocational  Ooldance  BoUetin. 
Mathematics  Teacher.    I^ncaster  (Pa.),    q. 
Mental  Hjrgiene.    Concord  (N.  H.).    q. 
Michigan.   See  American  Schoohnaster;  El  Estudiante  Latino- Americano;  Hospital  School  Jourasl 

Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine;  Moderator-Topics. 
Middle- West  School  Review.    Omaha  (Nebr.).    m. 
Midland  Schools.    Des  Moines.    10  nos. 
Mind  and  Body.    New  Ulm  (Minn.).    10  nos. 
Minnesota.    See  Mind  and  Body;  School  Education. 
Mississippi  Educational  Advance.    Jackson.    10  nos. 

Missouri.   See  Missouri  Journal  of  Education;  Missouri  Sdiool  Journal;  Rural  School  Menanpr. 
Missouri  Journal  of  Education.    Kansas  City.  w.  except  June,  July  and  August. 
Missouri  School  Journal.    Jefferson  City.    10  nos. 
Moderator-Topics.    Lansing  (Mich.),    w.  except  July  and  August. 
Malem  Langiuif^c  Bulletin.    Los  Angeles.    3  no6. 
Mo«lern  Language  Journal.    68th  and  Park  Avenue.  New  York.    8  nos. 
Monatshef te  f Ur  Deutsche  Sprache  und  Padagogik .    Milwaukee .    1 0  nos. 
Montana.    See  Inter-Mountain  Educator. 
Music  Supervisors' Journal.    Madison  (Wis.),    o. 

National  Assooifit  ion  of  Corporation  Schools  Bulletin.  Irvfaig  Place  and  Fifteenth  Street,  Naw  Tork.  b 
National  S<  hool  Service.    Committee  on  Public  Information,  Washington  (D.  C).    la. 
Nature-Studv  Revio\\ .     Ithf\ra  (N.  Y.).    9  nos. 
Nebraska.    See  Middlr-West  School  Review;  Nebraska  Teacher. 
Nebraska  Teacher.    Lincoln.    10  na^. 
Nevada  School  JournaL    Carsoji.    10  nos. 

Psychology;  School  Newr.  Tntatof  School 

ire  for  Cripples;  American 
lorn  Languages  In  the  High 
d  \\  e<>  k  1  y ;  Columbia  Unlverelty  Qnwtvtr 
the  New  York  SUte  TeMhecrAsneia- 
rporation  Schools  Bulletin;  Natiir»49Ciidy 
Tralnhig;  Playground;  School:  fiohool  m 
Monographs;  Ungraded;  Vooadsnlrt. 
I  nos. 
icatkm;  Training  School  Qioarterly. 

rth  Dakota. 

0  Hiftiory  Teachers'  Journal;  ObJaToaehtf; 


Juno,  July,  and  August 


le;  (liOd-Weliare  MajMshii;  CnrroBt  Rdo- 
~     8t;  ffathamatkaT     ' 


and  School  Quest;  w*n»iTnn«  i^mbi«i 
;  Psychological  CUnio;  8UoQcraph«  sad 


LX-l,  Philadrlphla.     Ol 
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QuirUfly  Joonial  of  Speech  Edacation.    Menasha  (Wis^.    q. 

Quarterly  Joarnal  ol  the  UniTeraitv  of  North  Dakota.    Uniyersity.   ^ 

HeU^OM  Bdnoation.    1440  East  Flhy-seTenth  Street,  Chicago,   bm. 

Rural  Sehool  Messenger.    Klrksville  (Ko.).    Snos. 

S^ooi.    IM  Fifth  ATenoe,  New  York.    w.  except  August. 

Bdkool  And  Home.   Atlanta  (Oa.).    m. 

8«hool  and  Home  Education.    BloomJiigton  (IH.).    10  nos. 

8«hool  and  Society.    Oairlson-on-Hudson  (N.  Y.).    w. 

BduMi  Arte  Magaatne.    25  Foster  Street,  Worcester  (Mass.).    10  nos. 

Softool  Bulletin.    Syracuse  (N.  Y.).    m. 

B^iool  Ontury.    Oak  Park  (HI.).    10  nos. 

School  Bdneation.    Minneapolis.    10  nos. 

Bobool  Index.    CineinnatL   w. 

Bohool  UM.    Bureau  of  Education,  Washington  (D.  C).   sm. 

BdhoolMoalo.    Keokuk  (Iowa),   bm.  except  July 

School  News.    New  Egypt  (N.  J.),    m. 

Sdiool  News  and  Pracftlcal  Educator.    TaylorvUle  (lU.).    linos. 

Sfifaool  Bevlew.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    10  nos. 

School  Betonce  and  Mathematics.    Mount  Morris  (111.).    9  nos. 

Biorra  Educational  News.    San  Francisco.    10  nos. 

Sooth  DakoU  Educator.    MitcheU.    10  nos. 

Sooth«n  Bdiool  JournaL    Lexington  ( Ky.).    m. 

Sontheni  School  Work.    Baton  Rouge.    10  nos. 

Boothem  Workman.    Hampton  (Va.).    m. 

Stenographer  and  Phonographic  world.    23  South  Fifty-e^cond  Street,  Philadelphia    H. 

Sunday  dchool  Journal.    Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cincinnati,    m. 

Teaohera  CoUege  Record.    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.    bm.  exoept  July. 

Teacher's  Jomval.    Marion  (Ind.).    m. 

Teaohcr'a  Monographs.    16  Court  Street,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.).    8  nos. 

Triafliitnf    Bn^oria  (Kans.).   m. 

~  8u  Bulletin  €i  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churob,  South;  Progressive 


Texas  Sehool  Journal.    Dallas.    10  nos. 

TratnJng  School  Bulletin.    Vineland  (N.  J.).    10  nos. 

Trahili«  School  Quarterly.     OreenvlUe  (N.  C).    q. 

UiMradad.    600  Park  Avenue,  New  York.    9  nos. 

Unlfsratty  of  Calilomla  Chronicle.    Berkeley,    q. 

Unlvwalty  Record.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,    q. 

Utah  Edooatlooal  Review.    Salt  Lake  City.    10  nos. 

ytrctnla.    Set  Southern  Workman;  Virginia  High  School  Bulletin;  Virginia  Journal  of  Education;  Vlr- 

gfiila  State  Teachers'  Association  Quarterly. 
Vfrgtnia  High  School  Bulletin.  University,    q. 
Virginia  Journal  of  Education.    Richmond.    10  nos. 
Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association  Quarterly.    Richmond,    q. 
Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin.    Cambridge  (Mass.). 

Vocational  Summary.    Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington  (D.  C).    m. 
Vocationist.    Oswego  (N.  Y.).    q. 
Volte  Review.    Washington  (D.  C).    m. 
Washington.    See  Northwest  Joumi&l  of  Educat  ion. 
West  Vfrginia  School  Journal  and  Educ&tor.    Charleston,    m. 
Western  Journal  of  Education.    824  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,    m. 
Western  Teacher.    Milwaukee.    10  nos. 
Wisconsin.    See  American  Oxonian;  American  School;  American  School  Board  Journal:  Catholic  School 

Journal;  Industrial-Arts  Magazine;  Journal  of  (Icocraphy:  Monutshefte  ftlr  Deutsche  Sprache  uiui 

Padagogik;  Music  Supervisors'  Journal;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education;  Western  Teacher; 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  £ducatk)n. 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.    Madison.    10  nos. 
Wyoming  School  Journal.    Laramie.    10  nos. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  MANUAL  ARTS. 


L— INTRODUCTION. 

The  training  of  special  teachers  of  manual  arts  is  of  comparatiTely 
recent  origin.  Most  of  the  institutions  whose  ^courses  have  been 
studied  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  have  organized  definite 
curricula  within  the  last  decade.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the 
pioneer  days  are  still  with  us. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  established  in  1873,  was 
among  the  first  schools  in  the  United  States  to  offer  courses  of  this 
sort.  However,  the  school  early  turned  its  attention  to  the  art  field 
and  has  not  specificaUy  trained  teachers  of  the  type  we  are  consider- 
ing. The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Normal  School  offered  certain  technical 
courses  as  early  as  1890,  or  a  little  later,  but  it  was  only  the  man  of 
unusual  ability  who  would  be  selected  as  a  special  teacher  of  manual 
arts.  Pratt  Institute  developed  a  combination  art  and  manual 
training  course  about  the  same  time.  However^  some  of  these 
students  later  went  to  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  for 
courses  in  pedagc^,  for  which  adequate  provision  was  not  made  at 
Pratt  Institute  at  that  time.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  present 
Teachers  College  students,  a  generation  later,  may  get  their  tech- 
nical courses  at  Pratt  Institute. 

The  first  definite  organization  of  a  course  to  prepare  special  teachers 
of  manual  training  was  made  by  Teachers  College  in  1891,  when 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Bennett  was  called  from  the  principalship  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Manual  Training  High  School  to  become  head  of  the 
department  of  manual  training.  He  had  the  honor  of  offering  the 
first  course  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  manual  arts  ever  given  for  an 
advanced  degree.  He  also  had  the  privilege  of  determining  in  a 
large  measure  the  character  of  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building,  which 
became  the  model  in  arrangement  and  equipment  for  many  other 
schools.  The  first  man  to  graduate  from  this  course  was  William  F. 
\  room,  who  is  still  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  New  York  public 
schools. 

In  the  Middle  West  small  b^innings  were  made  in  private  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  which  later 
became  a  part  of  the  University  of  Chicago ;  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
^ool;  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute;  and  in  the  State  normal 
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schools.  The  most  recent  additions  are  the  special  State  normal 
schools  for  training  these  teachers,  and  the  departments  of  manual 
arts  in  our  State  imiversitieB. 

a— NUMBER  AND  CHARACTER  OF  SUCH  INSIlTimONS  IN  THE  UNTTED 

STATES. 

A  study  of  available  material  indicates  that  there  are  not  less  than 
184  institutions  of  various  kinds  in  the  United  States  which  offer 
more  or  less  extended  curricula  designed  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  Here  are  also  three  in  our  teoritorial  poesessions — one  in 
Porto  Rico,  one  in  Honolulu,  and  one  in  the  Philippines.  These 
schook  are  of  tiie  following  types,  the  numenJs  indicating  the  num- 
bers in  each  case:  23  State  universities,  13  private  universities,  6 
colleges,  17  State  agricultural  colleges,  15  State  teachers  colleges, 
normal  collies,  and  normal  xmiversities,  3  State  manual  training 
normal  schools,  62  State  normal  schoob,  15  colored  schools  with  nor- 
mal departments,  8  private  schools  with  normal  departments,  10 
technical  schools  with  normal  departments,  4  private  normal  schools, 
7  municipal  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools. 

InitHutkms  having  cwrricula/or  preparation  of  manual  training  Uaeher9. 


Location. 

Institutioa. 

Location. 

InsUtution. 

Anbcini 

Alabuna  Polyteohnte  Insti- 

tnte 
state  kormal  Scbool. 
Do. 
Do. 

CoUeee  for  Negroes, 
state  Nannal  Sdiool  Ua  Ne- 

8tS?Normal  School. 
UniTersity  of  Alabama. 
Normal  and  Industrial  Instl- 
tQte  (colored). 

StaU  Nannal  Bdiool. 

Do. 
UniTersity  of  Adsona. 

UniTialtyafAAaM. 

Uniwsity  of  Califtoila. 
State  Nonul  Sdiool. 

SS; 

Do. 
CaUfdmia  Sehool  of  Meohan- 

ical  Arts. 
State  Nonnal  Sehool. 
State  Normal  School  of  Man- 

oal  Arts  and  Home  Eoo- 

nomics. 
lieland  Staafbrd,  Jr.,  UiiiF«y 

alty. 

State  Agricultural  CoUege. 
Stote  Normal  SohooL 

Haitfofd 

dbthot  or  ooLUM- 

BU. 

Washington. 

QIOBOU. 

Atlanta 

Hillsrerlnititvte. 

Florence 

JacksooflUeL 

LivlllgStOD 

Howard  UniTersity  colored). 

Montgomery 

Normal. . ........... 

Atlanta  UniTvrfty  (oolored). 

Ipy-r 

HAWAD. 

Honolulu 

Tnalrflffw 

Territorial  Nonnal  Sehool. 

ItlM^mktdt  ,..,.., 

IDAHO. 

Albion 

Temoe 

Tqotan. 

T^^^ton.... 

Do. 

Moeoow?:::!.!!:!"; 

UaiTerrity  ef  Tirfin 

▲KKAvaaA. 

Fayett^fUle.. 

wuanm, 
Ottbondalel 

Sodtheni  nteole  State  Nor- 

Onrleston  

mal  UniTersity. 
State  Normid  SdieoL 

Berkeley 

Chicago.  ............ 

Lewis  Institute. 
UniTenltf  of  Chkago. 
Chloaco  Normal  College. 
F.  ^Parker  8«ha3r 
Chicago  Technical  C<41ei«L 
James  MiUUdn  UaiTerairr. 

(^loo  

flS..:.;:™..:: 

Freano «..j 

Lo8An«eles. 

SaoDlSo       

Do 

Do.. . ••••••••.-- 

Do •••••.... 

fifin  Frmndmo  .  ^  ^ 

Decatur.  ...•••••.... 

De  Kalb 

Slate  Normal  School. 

San  Jose 

Macomb 

Do. 

Santa  BailMfa 

StanlRdUBtTml^. 

MOoKm 

Moosoheart...  ••»•••• 

Normal 

Peoria 4 

KDIAITA. 

Dloommgton 

LaFayette.  ...•••••• 

Vocational    and    Industrial 
Instltate. 

State  Nonnal  UniTsrsitj. 

Bradley  PelyteAiilc  Insti- 
tute. 

Indiana  State  Unireisity. 
Purdue  UniTsrrity. 
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Prinoitoo 


TorraHaiit*. 
Valpanbo... 


lOWk. 


Cedftr  Falls. 
D«f  BCoines. 
lowaCtty... 


EmpociA.. 
Hays 


PiUBborg. 


KXNTUCXT. 


B«rea 

Frmnkfort. 


LaziitttoD 

linoofii  Ridgii. 


Rktimopd 

LOUiaUKA. 

BatooRouKe...., 


MAINS. 


GoCham.. 
Orooo — 


ULaBAcHUsarw. 


Boftoo.. 
Do.. 


Do 

Cambiidgo. 
Fttohburg.. 


mCHIOAII. 

I>etrQit 


Mount  PtoBaaot.. 

MnnnesovA. 

BlmkEto 

Ifbinespotts. 

Moorhead 

St.  Cloud 

81.  PaaL....*»«»« 
Do 


etFtCv., 
l^inooa... 


StarkTlllt. 
Sbalbj.. 


Princeton  Normal  and  In> 
dustrial  University, 
(colored). 
Indiana  State  Normal  SehooL 
Valparaiao  UnlTvatty. 


State  TMohan  OoDise. 

Dee  MoIms  OoDige. 

State  UnlTenity  of  Iowa. 

Department     of    Manual 

Arts. 
Western  Nonnal  College. 


State  Normal  CoQege. 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal 
School. 

University  of  FanMS 

State  Manual  Training  Nor- 
mal Schoot 


Cape  Olrardeau. 

Columbia 

Warrensburg .... 


MONTAIIA. 


NSBBAOUL 


CoOege. 

sky  Normal  end 


Berea 
Kentucky 

dustriil  Instituta. 
University  of  Kentucky. 
Lincofai   institute  of  tte- 

tucky  (oolored). 

ite  N(        


Lincoln. 
Pern.... 


NKW  HAMnmsB. 
Durham 


Bjsene 

Plymouth.. 


NIW  JKMBT. 

New  Brunswiek.. 
Trenton 


NSW  MSXIOO. 


Louisiana  State  UnlTenity 
and  Afflcultural  and  Me- 
chantwu  Collegi. 

State  Normal  MhooL 


State  Normal  SehooL 
State  Agrieultaial  CoDega. 


Sloyd  Tialnlng  SehooL 
Masndliusetts  Normal  Ail 

School. 
Franklbk  Unlcn. 
Harvard  Unlvvrfty. 
State  Normal  SohooL 


Bast  Las  Vegas. 
Snveraty.TT.. 


NSW  TOBK. 


Albany 

Alfred 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

New  York  aty. 


Do 

Do.  •■■......I 


^     Do 

Oswego. .  .1 
Rochester.. 
Syracuse... 


Thomas    Normal    Tntadng 

SdiooL 
8taU  Neraal  SehooL 
Do. 


State  Normal  College. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
State  Normal  SobooL 

Do. 
MacalasterCoUefe. 
Unlvenlty    of    1 

CoUege  of  Acricnlture. 
Qustavus  Adolphns  College. 
State  Normal  aStooL 


MlsBlsBlppI  Asleultaral  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Industrial  Agricultural  Col- 
lege for  Negroea. 


MOBTH  CA&OLIN A. 


Oreenihoro. . . . 

Raleigh 

»      Do 

Wert  Raleigh. 


NOfBTH  DAKOTA. 


Fargo 

Grand  Forks.. 

MayvtUe 

Minot 

Valley  aty... 


OHIO. 


Athens 

BowUng  Green.. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


Cohimbus., 
Davton..., 
Dettware.. 

Kent 

Oxford 

Toledo..... 


State  Normal  School. 
University  of  Missouri. 
State  Nonnal  School. 


Slate  CoUega  of  Agriculture. 


University  of  Nebraska. 
State  Normal  SehooL 


New  Hkmpehlre  

Agrieolture  and  Meoi 
Arts. 

Steto  Normal  School 
Do. 


State  Agricultural  College^ 
Stete  Normal  School 


State  Normal  University. 
Steto  Nonaal  Sehool. 


Steto  College  for  Teachers. 
Alfred  University. 
Pratt  Institute. 
Steto  Normal  School. 
Teachers  College  (Cohimbia 

Unlversitv). 
New  York  tJniversity. 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Ethical  Culture  Bchoolt 
Steto  Normal  School 
Mechanics  Institute. 
Syracuse  University. 


Stote  Normal  College. 
Shaw  University  (colored). 
St.  Augustine's  Scnool. 
Steto  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering 


Stete  Normal  Sohool. 
North  Dakote  Agricultura 

College. 
University  of  North  Dakota . 
Stete  NomMl  Stiiool 

Do. 

Da. 


Ohio  Unlveralty. 
Stete  Normal  College 
University  of  dndnnatl. 
Cleveland  School  o(  Educa- 
tion. 
Ohio  Stete  University. 
St.  John  Normal  School. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Univenlty. 
Steto  Normal  College. 
Miami  University. 
Toledo  Universi^. 
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Institutions  having  cuniciUa  for  prsparation  of  manual  training  teocftcra— ContizTUed. 


1 


Location 


lostitation. 


InstHvtkiL 


OKLAHOMA. 

Ada 

Alva 

Sdmond 

Norman 

StUlwatar 

TaUaqoah 

WaatlMrfocd.... 

o« 

OorvaUlf 

TWKWB 

BloonubuTS........ 

Edinboro 

Indiana...  ...•••••, 

Lewisburg 

Hansfleld , 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Reading , 

State  CoUega 

Williamaon  School 

FBnifflHEl 

Manila 

FOMO  1 

Rio  Piedrai 

BBODB  WLAMD, 

ProvidMMa 

SOUTH  C 

Cohimbia.. 

Ofmngebnrg 

Do 

•OUTS  DABOIA. 

Ab«de«i 

laty 

KnoxTllla.... 
Do 


State  NoffiMaSehooL 

Do. 

Do. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma  Agricoltnral  a 

Mechanical  College. 
State  NamMa  School 

Do. 


Ongoo  AgriOHttval  College. 


State  Ncfinal  School. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bncknell  University. 
State  Normal  School 
Philadelphia  Trades  School. 
Temple  University. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 
Universi^  of  Pittsburg. 
Normal  Training  School. 
Pennsylvania  S&te  College. 
WiiUanMoo  Trade  SehooT 


PhiHpplBaPiiMo 
Normal  Colkga, 

NctaMlSibool 


UniversltY  of  Sooth  Carolina. 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial, 
Agricultural,  and  Mechaa- 
ical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Clafiin  Univenity  (cokved). 


StateNonnal 
School 
Knoxville  College  (colored). 
University  of "" 


TBNNxauK— oontd. 

Mao^his 

Murfreeeboro 

Nashville 

Do. 

Austin  .. 
Canyon  at 
College  Sf 

Commwoa...... 

Denton , 

Do 

HuntsviHi..... 

PialrleViMT.., 

San  Marcos..., 

UTAH. 

lAki'Ciij. 

TBBIfONT. 

BarMngton...., 
vnfl 

Hampton 

Williamsburg 

WAS 

BeUngt 

Cheney 

EUensDOig. 
Pullman... 

Seattle 

Do 

rtan 

Morgantown, 

WW 

Madison 
Menomoi 
Oshkoah 


Wert  Tennanse 

mal  School. 
Middle  Tennmei 

mal  School 
Stftte  Agrlcultiail 

dustrtS  Nomal  I 

Ne^oes.  ^^ 
Oaorga  PMbody 


Nor^ 
Nor* 


Univenity  of  Toiaa. 
State  Normal  Colkfe. 
Airicultural  aadHechaaiBtf 

CoUen  of  Texas. 
East  Texas   State   honwm 

CoUege. 
College  of  Industrial  Art*. 
North  Texas  State  Sanmi 

School  

Sam  Houston  Ncnnal  laoO- 

tute. 
State  Normal  and  Indnatrtai 

Collage  (colored). 
SUteNormal  School 


State  Agrfteoltiiiml 
UnlvwrnyofUtah. 

Univenity  of  V«ii 


Hampton  Normal  end  Agri- 

CttHuraJ  Inatitnte  (colored) 

College  of  WUham  ani  Mary. 


State  Ncfmal  School 

Do. 

Da 

Stete  College  of  ^ . 

Univertf  ty  of  Washington. 
Public  School  Department, 


West  Vkglnte  VwUmtiaj. 


University  of  Wisooosln. 
Stoat  In^totew 
Stete  Normal  Sahoal 


nL— TYPES  OF  CURRICULA  AS  TO  CHARACTER  AND  LENGTH  OF  TIME 

REQUIRED. 

An  almost  infinite  variety  of  courses  are  being  offered  in  these 
schools.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  catalogues  or  other 
information  from  a  large  number;  hence  the  following  list  may  not 
be  inclusive  of  all  typee: 

1.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  part-time  plan  in  operation 
through  its  extension  department,  whereby  men  of  superior  ability 
as  workmen  in  the  trades  are  given  some  brief  specific  instruction 
as   to  methods   and   principles   of  teaching.     A  somewhat  similar 
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plan  has  been  foHowed  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Indiana  for  tradesmen, 
in  connection  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

2.  One-year  course.  A  few  institutions  offer  a  couise  of  but 
one  year  in  length,  as  the  Thomas  Normal  School,  Detroit.  In  this 
case  the  yarious  subjects  are  of  necessity  barely  touched  upon. 
The  student  is  supposed  to  teach  one  year  with  success  after  his 
year  in  school  before  receiying  the  diploma. 

3.  The  regular  two-year  normal  course.  This  is  typical  of  State 
normal  school  practice  eyerywhere*  The  student  follows  prescribed 
courses  in  education,  and  in  reyiew  fmd  spedial  methods  courses 
in  the  common  branches  with  permission  to  take  a  limited  number 
of  units  of  credit  in  manual  training.  For  example,  in  Uie  two- 
year  curricuhmi  for  high-school  graduates  leading  to  the  adyanced 
diploma  at  the  Moorehead  (Minn.)  State  Normal  School,  120  hours, 
or  two  terms,  of  such  work  may  be  selected.  At  the  Warrensburg 
(Mo.)  Normal  School  a  student  may  elect  not  more  than  10  semester 
hours  of  technical  subjects  for  the  so-called  ''60  semester  hour 
course:''  In  the  former  case  the  amount  would  be  about  7  per  cent 
of  the  entire  course,  including  practice  teaching;  in  the  latter  case 
the  amount  may  not  exceed  16  per  cent. 

4.  Three-year  combination.  A  number  of  the  State  normal 
schools  offer  a  curriculum  of  one  year  of  specialized  technical  training, 
based  upon  the  preyious  completion  of  the  regular  two-year  course. 
Arrangements  seem  possible  permitting  the  student  to  arrange  his 
work  so  that  the  technical  work  may  be  spread  out  oyer  the  three 
years.  The  student  receiyes  both  the  r^ular  normal  (two-year) 
diploma  and  a  special  certificate  or  diploma.  In  the  case  of  the 
Alacomb  (111.)  State  Normal  School,  13  of  the  28  credits  are  in  manual 
training,  while  the  balance  are  the  regular  courses. 

At  the  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak., 
130  term  hours  of  general  subjects  and  65  term  hours  of  technical 
subjects  are  specified  as  required.  The  remaining  165  term  hours 
are  electiyes,  of  which  27^  may  be  technical.  In  short  the  offering 
of  the  department  is  apparently  exhauBted  when  the  student  has 
taken  92^  hours  of  technical  work,  which  is  approximately  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  360  term  hours  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Two-year  curricula  for  specialists  are  quite  common.  These 
vary  in  the  proportion  of  time  giyen  to  the  technical  and  to  general 
subjects  according  to  the  institution.  The  State  normal  schools 
commonly  stress  subject  matter  and  methods  courses  in  the  common 
branches  more  than  do  the  private  technical  schools.  There  is  also 
considerable  variation  as  to  the  aim  of  these  courses.  For  example, 
at  Bradley  Institute  it  is  rather  expected  that  the  two-year  man 
will  "  teach  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  or  the  smaller  high  school." 
He  is  given  a  variety  of  technical  subjects  but  is  not  supposed  to 
become  a  narrow  specialist  because  of  his  training.  The  Peru 
92445<»— 1 
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(Nebr.)  State  Normal  School  has  a  two-year  course  entitled  "  Super- 
visor's course  in  manual  trammg."  At  Stout  Institute  each  student 
selects  in  his  second  year  two  of  the  four  lines  of  work  offered,  and 
to  that  extent  becomes  a  spedaUst  in  his  teaching. 

6.  Three-year  courses.  A  number  of  schools  offer  three-year 
curricula  which  place  emphasis  upon  the  technical  subjects.  The 
aim  is  to  prepare  men  for  positions  in  the  larger  high  schools  and 
in  vocational  schools. 

7.  Four-year  courses.  Curricula  of  four  years  are  becoming 
comparatively  conmion.  These  are  offered  by  the  universities, 
techiucal  schools,  and  some  of  the  State  normal  schools.  Some 
lead  to  a  degree;  others  apparently  do  not.  In  general  these  couLrses 
may  be  grouped  imder  the  following  heads: 

(a)  Curricula  which  frankly  train  specialists  in  manual  arts  and 
which  give  considerable  emphasis  to  definite  technical  work  with 
lees  consideration  of  academic  material. 

(J)  Curricula  dividing  the  program  equally  or  nearly  so  between 
technical  courses  and  related  special  methods  courses  on  the  one 
hand,  with  general  courses  in  education,  English,  etc.,  on  the  other. 

(c)  Several  imiversities  permit  a  student  to  "major"  in  the 
manu^  arts  department  and  to  carry  a  sequence  of  courses  amount- 
ing to  approximately  one-fourth  of  his  total  requirement.  The  exact 
amount  varies  with  institutions;  for  example,  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  as  many  as  40  semester  hours,  or  one-third  of  graduation 
requirement,  are  allowed.  At  the  University  of  Chicago  a  "long  se- 
quence" of  9  majors  may  be  taken,  thus  covering  one-fourth  of  the  36 
majors  required  for  the  degree.  It  is,  however,  possible  for  a  student 
to  take  a  maximum  of  15  majors  of  work  within  any  department^ 
so  that  he  may  devote  40  per  cent  of  his  time  to  the  chosen  field. 

(d)  In  a  similar  manner  students  may  elect  manual  arts  as  a 
"minor"  for  their  degree.  At  the  University  of  Iowa  this  will  total 
14  semester  hours  out  of  the  120  required  for  graduation. 

8.  Special  courses  of  decided  technical  character  are  being  offered 
by  such  schools  as  WiUiamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades, 
Bradley  Institute,  and  others.  At  the  former  institution  the  student 
spends  three  years  learning  a  trade  as  a  regular  indentured  appren- 
tice. He  then  must  spend  not  less  than  two  years  in  commercial 
work  as  a  tradesman.  He  may  then  return  for  a  period  of  11  months 
for  specific  preparation  fitting  him  for  teaching.  At  Bradley  Insti- 
tute a  course  is  available  for  teachers  of  automobile  work.  The 
first  year  is  entirely  technical  in  character  and  is  complete  in  itself. 
The  student  then  enters  a  commercial  garage  for  actual  experience. 
If  he  does  approved  work  for  a  period  of  not  lees  than  three  months, 
he  may  return  for  a  second  year  of  work  in  which  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  pedagogy,  English,  chemistry,  and  practice  teaching,  in  addi- 
tion to  certain  technical  courses. 
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nr.— ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Admiaaion  requirements  in  normal  schools  are  so  varied  and 
oomplex  that  classification  requires  individual  toeatment  of  each 
institution.  However,  available  catalogues  almost  without  excep- 
tion call  for  the  completion  of  four  years  of  approved  high-school 
work  as  admission  requirements.  There  are  certain  additional 
prerequisites  found  in  many  cases.  The  University  of  Missouri 
asks  for  experience  in  the  trades  before  admitting  men  to  the  two- 
year  course.  The  same  rule  is  followed  in  the  case  of  Williamson 
School  ci  Trades,  as  previously  noted.  The  Fitchburg  (Mass.) 
Normal  School  will  admit  men  who  have  had  either  (1)  four  years 
of  high-school  work,  (2)  forn:  years  of  experience  in  an  approved  trade, 
or  (3)  a  combination  of  1  and  2. 

V.~FACULTIES. 

The  following  table  indicates,  as  far  as  a  study  of  catalogs  permits, 
the  niunber  of  instructors  who  may  be  considered  as  members  of  the 
manual  arts  department  in  their  respective  schools.  The  exact 
figures  can  not  be  determined  in  most  of  the  larger  institutions 
as  the  shopwork  is  often  done  in  the  engineering  shops,  and  b  taught 
by  men  who  evidently  belong  to  the  engineering  college  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  table  indicates  the  character  of  training  of  these  in- 
structors as  to  kind  of  degree  or  diploma  held. 


Degrees  held  by  imtructon  of  manual  troMng 

Degrees. 

Diplo- 
ma. 

Number 
in 

Institutioos. 

A.M. 

M.S. 

A.B. 

B.8. 

B.S.M.E. 

Ph.B. 

B.Ar. 

depart- 
ment oC 
manual 
arts. 

UnlTcraltjoflflMoiiil 

1 

...... 

1 
...... 

1 
3 

3 
2 
2 

1 

8 

Ohin  KTnl VflraltY  (  A.th«nf  V. 

3 

Ohio  State  Univwaity 

1 

2 

11 

Iowa  State  University 

(&) 

UniTenitT  oC  North  Dakota 

"**3' 

1 
3 
2 

2 

1 

1 

Ifl^fnA  CTnivwalty 

UniTersityofChiaaco. 

8 

Stout  lastitote. 

6 

S 

1 
1 

13 

Biadley  Institute. 

1 

3 
2 

1 

12 

Kansas  State  Manual  TiiiBing  .^or- 
mai  s<^ool^  T ......  T ,,..,. . T , . 

1 

Macomb  (mryiformal  SohooL 

1 

DeKaIb(nL  Normal  SohooL 

1 

Aberdeen(i9.Dak.J  Normal  Sehbbl.. 

3 

fronton  (K.  J.)  Normal  Sehobl 

1 

(1) 

1 

Moor^ead  (MImL)  State  Normal 
SchooL 

1 

New  ICexteoStateNonnatSohool. . . 

1 

Northeastern  OkWuma  State  Nor- 
iMlfMiool 

Ommiaon   (Ooli.)   Btite   Normal 

1 

Firu  (Nehr.)  State  Normal  Sohool. . 

2 

1 
1 

Ortikbsh(Wi8.)8tatoN«malSdiooi: 
l0ira  State  CoUifi. 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

Incompleta 


Notgiveo. 
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Since  the  success  of  the  graduates  of  any  school  is  in  a  large  measure 
dependent  upon  the  experience  as  well  as  the  training  of  the  faculty, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  note  the  teaching  and  trade  experience  of 
the  members  of  the  manual  arts  faculty.  This  was  possible  in  a  few 
cases  only,  as  sudi  information  is  seldom  given  in  the  annual  catalogs. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  findings  in  the  cases  of  four  institu- 
tions: 

Teaching  and  trade  experience  of  the  imtrueton  of  manMoi  training. 


loftitatiaDS. 

iBstrootort. 

AToragt 

tmcbing 

•xpericDei, 

in  yean. 

AJWM* 
trade 

inyeacs. 

Stout  Institnte. 

IS 
IS 
7 
4 

5* 

8 

111 

5 

Bradley  Institute 

? 

Kansas  State  Manual  Tninlnf  Ncntoal  8<^ool 

Iowa  State  CoUese 

i 

VL— EQUIPMENTS— BUILDINGS,  LABORATORIES,  SHOPS. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  adequate  training  is  dependent  upon 
ample  physical  resources  and  equipment,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
comparative  study  of  schools.  As  a  rule  the  State  universities  make 
use  of  the  equipment  found  in  (a)  engineering  classes  or  Q>)  model 
high  schools.  The  variations  run  from  elaborate  to  meager.  Normal 
schools  as  a  rule  are  not  very  well  equipped  for  lines  other  than 
simple  woodwork.  These  follow  in  order:  Mechanical  and  freehand 
drawing,  craft  work,  leather,  clay,  basketry,  printing,  metal  workings 
machine  shop,  foi^g. 

Strong  courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  involve  considerable 
outlay  for  equipment,  as  exemplified  in  the  larger  schools  giving 
special  emphasis  to  work  of  this  character.  Among  eastern  schools 
may  be  mentioned  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades 
and  Pratt  Institute;  in  the  Central  West,  Stout  Institute,  Oshkoeli 
Normal  School,  Bradley  Institute,  Kansas  State  Manual  Training 
Normal  School.  In  general,  the  normal  school  or  university  equip- 
ment must  be  at  least  equal  to  what  may  be  found  in  the  sdiools  in 
which  the  graduates  teach.  It  should  also  be  typical  of  good  practice 
rather  than  so  elaborate  that  the  student  is  imable  to  adjust  himself 
to  mediocre  conditions  outside. 

YIL—TYPICAL  TWO-YEAR  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

The  following  outlines  are  arranged  to  show  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  subjects  included  in  the  two-year  courses  offered  in  several 
typical  schools.  The  numeral  following  a  subject  indicates  term 
or  semester  hours.  The  division  in  two  or  three  parts  indicates  that 
the  school  runs  on  a  basis  of  a  term  of  12  weeks  or  a  semester  of  18 
to  20  weeks. 
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inovxRaiTT  OF  Missoimi. 


Fim  Ym. 


Woodwork,  S. 
Mechftnical  dnwliig,  2. 
Tools  and  materials,  1. 
Manoal  arts  doctives,  C 

Theory  of  t«aeliiiig,  t. 
Introaootioi  to  art,  5. 
Metal  work,  3. 
Manual  arts  eleetiyes,  i> 


HSfltory  of  educatioa,  5. 

•  Woodworking,  6. 

•  Mechanical  drawing,  t, 

•  Metal  working,  5. 

English  oomposition,  5. 

•  woodflnislung  and  npholitery,  & 

•  F^reehand  drawing,  5. 
•Sheet metal  work,  6. 


Stcond  Ymr, 


Administration  of  manual  arts,  1. 
Pattern  making,  3. 
Fnmltnie  makmg,  3. 
Machine  shop,  3. 
Elective  manoal  arts,  5. 

History  ef  manoal  arts,  t 
Teaching  manual  arte,  3. 
Fumitore  making,  3. 
Machine  shop,  3. 
Manual  arts  elective,  flL 


BRJLDLBY  INSTITUTB. 


Pmfaology. 

•  Otfpentry  and  turning,  i» 

•  Mechanical  drawing,  5. 

•  Art  metal  work,  6. 


Stetmd  Ftar. 

History  ef  manual  arts,  S. 
Teaching  mechanical  drawing,  i> 

•  Teaching  woodworking,  5. 
•Design. 

Principles  of  Teaching,  Iw 

•  Constructive  design ,  5. 

•  Mechanical  perspective,  8. 

•  Arehiteetural  drawing. 

Advanced  English  oompositloa,  & 

•  Organizatlcn  of  manual  arts,  a. 

•  Bookbinding  and  day  work,  f. 

•  Furniture  making,  6. 


KBNT  (OHIO)  NORMAL  COLLBOB. 


Wirtl  Ymt. 

HUftorv  ef  edneation. 
EngUsh  oompoBition. 
Mechanical  drawing. 
Elementary  maniuJ  training. 


Psychology, 
Lihrar: 


_     tryeoraomy. 
Freehand  drawing. 
Woodworking. 
Metal  working. 

Prlndples  of  teadilng. 
ManmU  training  UterUom. 
Mechanical  drawing. 
Woodworking. 


Steond  Finr. 

History  of  manual  training. 
Practice  teaching. 
House  planning. 
Principles  of  design. 

Practice  teaching. 
Public  school  handwork. 
Woodworking. 
Construct!  ve  design . 

Practice  teaching. 
Organization  of  manual  training 
Woodworking. 
Electivet. 


DmKAhB  (ILL.)  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Fint  Yttitm 


Psydiology,  4. 
Arithmetlo,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  i> 
Bench  work,  10. 
Printing,  10. 

Psycholofy,  4. 
AlgebfB,5. 
Themes.  1. 

Mechanical  drawing,  & 
Bench  work.  10. 
Printing,  10. 

PditicBl  econom  V,  f. 
Solid  geometry,  6, 
Mechanical  drawing,  & 
I^nch  work,  IflL 
Printing,  10. 


Second  Ym 

Courses,  equipment,  IL 
Teaching. 
Rhetoric,  5. 
Sociology,  1. 
Metal  work,  i> 

Teaching. 
Ad\'anced  physloi. 
Tumine. 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Teadiing. 

History  of  Education,  (k 
Book  binding,  10. 
Mechanical  oimwiiig,  4 


•DMblepedodt. 
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OHIO  UmyXBSITT,  ATHSHa. 


First  Year, 

Psychology,  3. 
English  oompositioin,  3. 
Mechanioa]  drawing,  2. 
School  drawing,  1. 
Elementary  woodwork,  H 
Woodtixiiahing,2. 
Joinery,  3. 

PrincipleB  of  education,  t. 
Forestry  or  English,  2. 
Observation  and  methods,  IL    - 
Mechanical  drawing,  2. 
Bench  work,  2. 
Wood  turning,  2. 
School  management,  a. 
Shop  oqatpment,  1. 


8teond   Tear, 


IOWA 


Pi7Cbolef7,I5.t 
Psychology,  n. 
Freshman  EngUflli,  Iw 
Mechanical  drawJaii,  H 
Woodwork,  7. 
Perspective,  at. 
Design,  2^ 

Illustrative  teaching,  ]|. 
Sheet  metal  workTajf. 
Elemeotiry  handwork,  2| 


History  aad  orpnizatioQ  of  manual 
Teaohinjg.a. 
Industrial  ednoatien,  2, 
Cabinet  making,  t. 
Pattern  maklag,  t. 
Carpentry,  2. 
MechanieaJ  drawing,  a. 
Eleotives,  I. 

Teaching,  a. 
Cabinet-making,  a. 
Constmetive  design,  a. 
Mechanical  drawmg,  L 
Machine  shop,  a. 
Hammered  metal  work,  IL 
Eleotivoi. 


VBACHBR8  OOLLSQS. 


Second  Ym^ 

History  of  education,  5. 
Teaching,  8(. 

Manual  training  methoda,  ^ 
Woodwork,  6. 
Woodtuming,  2. 
Special  eleotivei,  5. 
General  eleotiv«,ai. 


OSHXOaB  CWSB.)  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Firet  Tte.  Second  Tur, 


Psydiology,  2.* 

English  compoattion,  8. 
Mechanical  drawing,  !•. 
Woodwork  and  turning,  ] 
Forging,  10. 
Freehand  drawing,  L 
Apptted  design,  6. 

Piydiology,  2. 
English  compositian,  H 
Median  ical  drawing,  id 
Oablnetmaking,  10. 
Pattem-makinff,  2. 
Foundry  pnotioe.  It. 
Fteehand  drawing,  A 
Applied  dit%n,  A 


History  of  manual  training  and  oounsi  of  ftoOj.  C 

School  management,  2. 

Practice  teaching,  3. 

Advanced  cabinet  making,  lA 

Crafts  and  applied  design,  i. 

Vocational  mathematics,  6. 


Organization  of  manual  training,  A 
Practice  teaching.  3. 
Machine  shop  work,  16. 
Craftwork.  5. 

Mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design,  A 
Ccmstruction  and  materials,  4. 
Ten  weeks  of  commercial  shop 
uisite  for  graduation. 


lOAaa  UMIVERSITY. 


Piychology,  2.' 
English  euuioesllli,  A 
Medianieal  drawing,  A 
Woodworking,  8. 
Object  drawing  ai 
Tngonometry,  A 

Principles  of  teaching,  A 
EngliA  composition,  A 
Mechanical  drawing,  2. 
Woodworking,  3. 
Object  drawing  and  design,  A 
Shop  mathematioi,  A 


Beeond  Ymu 


History  of  manual  arts,  A 
School  organization,  8. 
Teaching  and  observation,  A 
Cabinet  making,  3. 
Constructive  design,  L. 
Descriptive  geometry,  2. 
Industrial  arts  elective,  A 

Organisation  and   admlnistratlOA  cf 

education,  3. 
Observation  and  teaching,  A 
Special  methods,  3. 
Cabjuetmaklng,  2. 
Constructive  design,  1. 
Descriptive  geometry,  A 
Industrial  arts  elective,  A 
Entrance  prerequisite: 

Matunty,  special  mechantel  abfllty  i 
expenenoa 


I  BmIi  year  hit  tlH«e  terms.   Nomben  IndloaU  term 
•  Hours  per  week  for  18 1 
•Senftster  hoon' sndtA 
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TIIL— CLOCK  HOURS  DEVOTED  TO  EACH  SUBJECT. 

Number  qfdodt  houn  d§90t$d  to  eadi  tubjeet  in  eerUdn  inaHtuHcmi. 


15 


Bnt4Mta. 


I 


i 


I 


I 
I 


ACADCmC  8UBJS0IB. 


English: 

Composition. 

Utanture... 
ICatricolsUoo 


1» 


12Q 


72 


64 


108 


Ekmantary  DAttinl  sdeooe. . 

BtoloRf , 

Physos. 

MilhwnsHflr 


100 


48 


60 


00 


100 


Aftthmsdo. 
Dsscrlptlve  fsonetrj., 

Typical  Indostilfls 

Inaustrial  history 

PoUticalc 


60 


n 


SoelolqcT 

llKttT«8,&am  studies  listed  above. 
Phyrical  tralnixiK 


180 


Flee. 


60 


60 


PiyvboloRr- 

Elementary  gansnl 

Edttostlooal... ••••••••••••. 

Child  study 

mstory  oCedocatloo 

Oensnl  methods 

Bistorr  of  manoal  arts 

Offanuation  of  »n«mimi  arts. . .. 
AdininistimtioQ  of  manual  arts.. 


100 


8pe«la]m< 
Otorvati^ 


0) 


M 


Yes. 


54 


153 
Yes. 


72 


150 
Yes. 


120 


100 


72 


loo. 


Praotloe  teaohing 

Behool  administration. 


600 


Pitedplesi 
B£eatfon 


naoacAL  suBJscn. 


Wtdwork: 

Elementary. . ... 
Cabinet  maUng. 
Turning., 
Pattern  I 
rit^. 


60 


240 


73 


00 


Upholstery. 
Mstal  work: 


Art  metal 
iheet  metal... 

Maoune'^op/. 
-     idry!3.. 

»SliOttTSS. 


100 


180 

U80 


0) 


180 


(») 


190 


108 


120 


120 


7t 


108 


108 


216 


108 


60 


90 


m 


.'  24 

IlYes 


72 


87* 


go  .... 

90     90 


....I  90 


IftO   202' 
450 


(») 


90 
180* 


.  >135 


•  Twenty  Icssoji^ 


*  Combined  with  other  coorses 
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Number  of  clock  houn  devoUd  to  MeA  iubjeet  in  artain  ibul^tttfiofM— Continued. 


SmbjMts. 


I 


TECHNICAL  8TJBJ»CTB     <ODtiimed. 

Craft  worlc: 


Bookbindlas 

Clmy  tod  pcitery. 


190 


190 


Dn^ 


AfdutMtaiil. , 
Fieehaod...... 


180 


340 


Dolni. 
Bl3b 


100 


_    Woodwork  dMlgn 

Printlnc ..•••••••••. 

Piper  tod  ewdbowd 

Oonitnietion  naiterial 

Voratry.......... 

BtoetiTei,  Iram  ftodlM  liittd  above. 


lao 


300 


210 


216 


lOS 


4S 
'46* 

1» 

I8d 
lao 

18ft 


108 


iflO 


e?! 


^ 


180 


>86 


108 


laD 


1,3«) 


i375 


>B]eotiT«t. 
EL— NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  VARIOUS  SUBJECTa 

The  following  quotations  from  statements  published  in  the  cata- 
logues of  the  institutions  noted  are  given  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  instruction  in  certain  subjects. 

KBTORT  OF  BDUQllTOll. 

A  sliidj  of  the  ovolntion  of  educational  Ideals,  with  spedal  attentioo  to  the  week 
of  such  rafonnen  ae  have  distinctly  influenced  modem  ediicafcioiial  pcftctioe.  A 
limited  study  of  educational  claasies  is  included. 

(2  semester  hours'  credit,  Peru  (Nebr.)  Nonnsl  9Ao6L) 
A  thocoo^  and  somewhat  critical  study  of  educational  theory  and  practice  from 
primitive  days  to  the  present  time.    Great  educational  movements  rather  than  men 
engage  the  attention.    The  course  seeks  to  trace  the  development  of  thou^t-liie  and 
civilization. 

(4  hours'  credit.  University  of  North  Dakota.) 

A  study  of  educational  condxtions  and  theories  of  ancient  and  medieval  times. 
Special  attention  devoted  to  contributions  of  Locke,  Comeniue,  RousBsiku,  Pestalozzi, 
Herbert,  and  FroebeL  Detailed  study  ol  educational  leaders  of  nineteenth  century. 
Histi^  ol  education  in  the  United  States  emphasized  during  latter  part  of  couisa 

(1  term,  60  hours,  St  Cloud  (Minn.)  Normal  SdiooL) 
Educational  ideals,  ancient  and  modem;  education  as  related  to  civilization.  ed«> 
cational  claaedcs,  special  educational  conditions,  national  systems  of  education,  cui^ 
lent  educational  problems  in  the  lig^t  of  the  experiences  of  the  past 

(5  term  hours,  Iowa  State  Teaches  CoHega) 
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General  survey  emphasiziiig  ficlora  contributiiig  to  an  intelligait  conception  ci 
present  conditions.  A  typicAl  oriental  country,  Qreeoe  and  Rome;  early  Christianfl; 
Middle  Ages,  Renainance;  Bacon,  Oomenius,  Locks,  Roaaeau,  PestaloBsi,  Froebel, 
Herfoart)  Spencer,  Mann,  and  modem  refomen.  Development  of  sdiools  since 
Tenajssance,  modem  systems,  present<Lay  tendendei. 

(5  semester  hours,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Normal  School.) 

Introduction  to  education.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with  general  educa- 
tional problems  and  scientific  methods  of  solving  those  problems.  Reports  on  ob- 
servatiaDS  in  sdiools  required  of  eadi  member  of  tiie  dan. 

(1  miqor,  Univewity  of  Chicago.) 

Hie  aim  ef  ttns^course  is  to  discover  causes  and  trace  out  important  courses  of  edu- 
cational  development  in  the  past  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  present  educational  prob* 
iema  (1  major,  60  daas  hours,  BnuUey  Institute.) 

rSTOHOLOOT. 

Two  terms  are  devoted  to  the  elements  of  the  subject  from  the  educational  point 
of  view.  '         (De  Kalb  (m.)  Normal  School.) 

Essential  facta  and  fundamental  laws  ol  human  behavior;  foundation  courses  for 
juniOT  and  senior  courses  in  the  subject.  Topi«,  physiological  basis  of  education; 
sensations,  perception,  association,  attention,  apperception,  memory,  imagioation^ 
instinct,  habit,  judgment,  emotions,  and  will. 

(Followed  by  courses  in  applied  psychology  Ai^d  history  of  education,  or  by  applied 
psydiology  and  practice  teadiing.  (1  unit,  o  term  hours  for  each  course, 

Sam  Houston  Noraial  Institute.  Huntsville.  Tex.) 

The  chief  toj^cs  presented  are  the  physical  basis  of  intellect,  character,  and  skill: 
The  nervous  system;  sources  of  human  bldiavior;  original  tendencies  and  their  modi- 
ficaUons;  laws  and  conditions  of  learning;  individual  differences;  their  causes  and 
treatment;  measullng  results  .in  education;  genetic  psychology — characteristics, 
mental  and  physical,  of  different  stages  of  child  development,  scientific  method  of 
diild  stody  which  every  tsadisr  diould  practice. 

(10  semester  houn,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Normal  School.) 

Descriptive,  historical,  analytic;  simple  experiments  wi^oat  elaborate  apparatus; 
nervous  system,  the  senses,  the  intellectual  powers.  Emotion,  volition,  the  esthetic 
judgment.    Lectures,  texts,  themes,  reports,  and  reviews. 

(10  term  hours,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College.) 

The  nature  of  SKpericnce;  how  we  gain  experience;  the  nervous  system  as  a  mj^ 
chine;  forms  of  reaction;  the  processes  of  the  conscious  life;  the  use  of  the  conscious 
process  in  constroction;  notions  derived  from  the  muscular  sense;  motor  image  in 
(Construction;  importance  of  tme  perception  in  constmction;  typical  judgment  in 
design,  mechanical  drawing,  bench  work,  forge  work,  foundry,  machine  work.  Asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  complex  ideas;  inductive  and  deductive  thinking;  application  of 
organized  ideas  to  construction;  working  according  to  definite  plan;  geometry  of  tool 
grinding:  function  of  sketch,  working  drawing,  model;  mental  element  in  economy 
of  constraction,  skill,  and  efficiency;  nature  of  the  constroction  lesnn;  handling 
children  in  the  oonstractioii  dass. 

(4  semester  houn,  Oshkorii  ( Wk.)  State  Normal  School.) 

A  oonrsB  in  general  psychology  given  with  special  reference  to  education  and  teach- 
ing.   Discusnon,  reading,  and  written  work. 

(1  maiar,  60  dam  hours,  Bradley  Institute.) 

This  work  is  limited  to  a  consideration  of  principles,  fundamental  in  character,  and 
to  the  application  of  these  prindples  in  the  actual  work  of  tesrhing.    Time  does  not 
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pennit  the  study  of  psydidogy  as  a  cultunl  aubieci.  Special  attentioo  la  ghron  te 
the  psychology  of  attentlan,  habit,  and  will.  Those  principleB  of  pedagogy  are  coo- 
■idered  which  may  be  diown  to  have  a  practical  i^)plication  in  the  teacfaer'a  work. 
Practical  exerdsoa  are  given  throughout  the  conne  requiring  a  conadooa  api^catiao 
of  the  psychological  and  pedagogical  prindples  studied. 

(46  minutes  daily,  18  weeks,  Stoat  IiMtitute.) 

mSTOST  OF  MAKUAL  TRAININO. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  devdopment  of  the  manual  arts,  trade,  aad  Indnstnal 
education.  A  brief  review  of  the  educaticoial  theory  of  Pestal(»si,  FVoebel,  and  o4her 
educators.  Attention  is  givoi  to  the  early  apprentice  system,  gpfld,  mannal  Inbor 
movement,  colonial  poor  laws,  Russian  and  Swedish  systems,  manual  training  move- 
ment, industrial  arts  and  vocational  education,  including  a  study  of  the  Indiana  and 
Federal  vocational  legislation. 

(1  term  credit,  12  weeks'  oouse,  Indiana  State  Nonnal  SchooL) 
A  atudy  of  the  place  of  manual  training  in  education;  its  relation  to  the  aodsJ  and 
psychological  life  of  the  duld;  its  plac^  in  the  curriculum;  history  ef  derelopmont  of 
manual  arts  both  in  Europe  and  United  States. 
Lesson  plana,  observation  practice  teaching  under  criticism. 

(4  periods  weekly,  2  terms.  West  Tennessee  Normal  SdbooL) 
niese  courses  deal  with  the  history  of  manual  training  in  the  pniblic  sdiook,  in  rri^ 
tion  to  the  curriculum;  manual  training  systems,  courses  of  study;  analysis  and  pre- 
sentation of  problems  in  onistruction,  and  other  questions  of  importance  to  the  teacher 
el  *'?anuft^  training. 

(5  and  3  hours*  credit,  two  terms,  Iowa  State  Te^ers  College.) 
.  Early  educational  history;  Pestalozzi,  effects  of  his  work;  education  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England  with  reference  to  industrial  education  and  manual  training 
Delia  Yos  and  the  Russian  system  of  manual  training;  Oygneaus^  Salamon,  and  the 
sloyd  movement;  beginning  and  development  in  the  United  States;  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  abroad;  legiaUtion  pertaining  to  industrial  educa- 
tion; comparison  of  trade,  vocational,  and  technical  schools;  aourcea  of  litevatuie 
bearing  on  this  phaae  of  public  school  work. 

(3  single  periods  weekly  for  20  weeks, 
Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Normal  SdiooL) 
Tlia  history  of  manual  training  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries;  the  sloyd  system; 
Ihe  Russian  system;  trend  of  manual  training,  its  weakness  and  strength;  how  te 
avoid  the  weaknesses  and  build  up  its  strength;  point  of  view  in  industrial  and  voc^ 
tknal  education;  part-time,  cooperative,  trade,  night,  and  continuation  sdioob. 

(3  semester  credit  hours,  Ohio  State  Univenity.) 
The  emphasia  it  placed  upon  the  historical  development  of  industrial  education; 
studies  of  a  specific  type  of  schools,  their  purpose  and  oiganiwition,  and  the  Tocationa] 
guidance  movement.  (45  minutes  daily,  18  weeka.  Stout  Inatitnte. ) 

The  course  treats  of  the  purpose,  histcnry,  organization,  and  promotion  of  industrial 
education  and  its  articulati<m  with  the  traditional  achod  ayttem  and  industry. 

(1  major,  4  periods  weekly,  12  weeks,  Univeaity  of  Gbicago.) 
A  brief  review  of  the  educational  theory  and  piactioe  of  Pestalossi,  Froebel,  and 
other  educational  reformers;  educational  handwork  in  European  countzisB;  develop- 
ment of  manual  training,  art  instruction,  and  industrial  education  in  tiie  publie 
schools  of  the  United  States;  present-day  problems  relating  to  the  manual  arts  in  both 
general  and  vocational  education. 

(1  maj(v,  5  perioda  weekly,  12  weeks^  Bradley  Instituta) 
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The  development  of  our  present  manual  training  work  is  traced  from  the  time  of 
^ttriy  European  education,  showing  how  it  has  been  influenced  by  the  work  of  various 
9<iucat<ffB  and  educational  movements  in  different  coimtries. 
(One-half  credit,  5  recitations  weekly  for  six  weeks,  Kent,  Ohio,  State  Nonnal  College.) 

A  study  of  the  educational  conditions  that  led  to  the  manual  tndning  movement 
maud  its  development.  Outside  reading,  written  reports,  lectures,  and  open  discus- 
■itrniff  of  problems  that  aiise  in  oiganizing  the  work. 

(2  semester  hours,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio.) 
Svolntion  of  histcfdc  manual  arts  movements  in  Eiurope  and  America. 

(1  semester  hour.  University  of  Missouii.) 
A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  the  manual  training  movem^it  in  Europe  and  its 
development  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  present  problems. 

(1  semester  hour.  University  of  North  Dakota.) 
The  "»^""*^  tndning  and  industrial  education  movement. 

(2  semester  hours,  University  ci  Wisconsin.) 
This  coune  follows  the  efforts  of  the  educational  reformers  in  Europe  in  introducing 
the  manual  arts  into  the  schools.  The  theory  and  practice  d  Oomenius,  Rousseau, 
Festalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  others  are  reviewed,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  more 
flQccessful  wotk  in  mod^n  times  of  Gygneaus,  Salamon,  and  Delia  Vos.  The  history 
of  the  manual  arts  in  the  United  States  and  the  development  by  the  various  movements 
which  have  produced  educational  and  vocational  courses  will  be  followed  carefully. 
•  (Minor,  or  one-half  credit,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal.) 

A  brief  history  of  the  development  of  industrial  education,  including  the  present 
status;  theory,  educational,  social,  and  economic;  courses  of  study:  administration  of 
mM^M^I  training  and  vocational  school  work;  t3rpe6  of  vocational  schools — ^prevoca- 
tional,  trade  continuation,  cooperative,  technical  high,  vocational  guidance. 

(3  semester  hours,  Pennsylvania  State  College.) 
History  of  manual  training  will  be  given  the  first  quarter. 
((  term  hours,  12  weeks.  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.) 

The  history  and  development  of  the  practical  arts  in  education,  including  the  mftTn^^ 
arts,  home  economics,  industrial  education,  and  vocational  guidance.  Brief  reference 
to  attitude  of  ancient  nations  toward  the  practical  in  education,  emphasis  placed  on 
educational  reformers;  consideration  of  modem  tendencies  in  education. 

(3  semester  hours'  credit,  Miami  University.) 
A  general  coune  covering  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  industrial  and  voca- 
tional education  in  Europe  and  America.    Detailed  study  of  typical  examples  of 
Tocational  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  field,  including  the  problem 
of  vocational  information  or  direction.    Especial  attention  to  Iowa  conditions. 

(2  semester  hours,  State  University  of  Iowa.) 

X«— PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

llie  results  of  an  inquiry  concerning  f acilitied  for  practice  teaching 
and  the  character  of  supervision  available  in  certain  institutions  may- 
be summarized  as  foDows: 

!•  Pupils  in  ctesses  taught  by  practice  teachers  come  from: 
(a)  Model  or  training  schools  in  12  cases. 
(6)  Public  schools  not  connected  directly  with  the  normal  sdKwl  or  coU^fo  in  10 


(e)  From  both  model  school  and  the  public  school  in  6 
(cO  Private  school  in  5  cases. 
((b)  Parochial  school  in  1  case. 
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2.  Teaching  of  dafls  goes  on: 

(a)  In  the  training  or  model  school  shop  in  16  cases. 
(h)  In  the  public  school  in  8  cases, 
(c)  In  both  (a)  and  (6)  in  4  cases. 

3.  Teaching  is  done  under  supervision  of: 

(a)  Training  school  supervisor,  3  cases. 

(6)  Head  ar  member  of  manual  arts  department  faculty,  21  a 

(e)  (Xty  supervisee  of  manual  training,  6  cases. 

4.  Gouise  of  study,  eqtiipment,  supplies,  etc.,  under  directu»  oil 

(«)  Department  of  manual  arts,  18  cases. 
(h)  Department  of  education,  7  cases, 
(e)  City  supervisor,  4  cases. 

5.  Pnctlce  teaching  is  done  in  one  or  more  lines  of  work: 

(«)  One  line,  2  < 

(h)  Two  lines,  10  < 

(•)  Three  lines,  4  cases. 

(tf)  Four  lines,  1  case. 

(^  Six  lines,  1  case. 

(/)  Eight  lines,  1  case. 
Of  the  lines  of  work  in  whidi  practice  teaching  is  done,  benchwoik  in  wood  is  most 
commonly  fotmd.    Next  in  order  are  mechanical  drawing,  wood-turning,  and  lasUy 
the  commcm  branches. 

6.  Number  of  lessons  actually  tau^ii:  , 

(a)  12  in  1  case. 

(6)  24  in  3  < 

(e)  36  in  4  < 

((0  40  to  60  in  4  cases. 

(e)  90  to  96  in  2  cases. 

(/)  112,  12^180  in  1  ( 

7.  Recognition  of  teaching  experience  for  credit  in  substitution  for  practice  teaching: 

No,  17  cases. 

Yes,  3  cases. 

Partial,  1  case. 

Upon  examination,  2  cases. 

8.  Character  of  lesson  plan  prepared  by  student: 

Outline,  3  cases. 
Detailed,  12  cases. 
Written,  7  cases. 
Project  plan,  2  cases. 

9.  Observation  work. 

Briefly,  6  to  8,  8  to  10  lessons. 

One  term  (12  weeks),  4  cases. 

One  semester  (18  weeks),  2  cases. 
Note.— This  observation  work  is  done  (a)  preparatory  to  t^^rMn^^  (|)  pmnelin? 
methods  courses  and  teaching,  (e)  subsequent  to  practice  work.    Reports  oooceming 
value  of  this  feature  of  the  work  vary  from  "none"  to  "very  great." 

XL— TYPICAL  THREE. YEAR  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  ouUines  are  arranged  to  show  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  subjects  mcluded  in  three-year  courses  offered  in  two 
institutions.  The  numeral  following  a  subject  indicates  hours  per 
week. 
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Fim  Ymr, 


08HK0BH  (WIS.)  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Btcomi  year. 


Psytiiology 

Kimtitfi  eompotlUon 

Mwmwilml  mi^hq^..  —  — 
^^^ood  wtjrtmid  wood  tnniliic  • 

FTt&twnd  drmwfaig 

AppUtd  dadfn I. 


Psjoholocy ....•.•.• 

Si^liih  eooipoiitkn....^p... 

Martunkial  drmwing..^ 

Cabinet  making. .«.•.• 

Pattern  maklnf 

Foundry  praetiet 

Frwhand  drawing. 
AnMM'    ' 


-\ 


HIrtory  of  manual  trainfag...    6 

Coorsii  of  study » 

Bofaool  manasemmt S 

Praetleeteadtiiiig t 

Adranoed  cabinet  makiiig. .. .  U 

Crafts  and  applied  design i 

Voeatl(malmath«natios S 

• 

Organisatkii  of  mannal  tratn- 

SiZ7.. S 

Practioeteacbkv 8 

Maobineahop. U 

Craftwock. S 

Mechanical  drawing  and  ma- 

obinedasign C 

Construction  and  detaOs 6 

Tn  weeks  eommereial  shop 
axpwisDoa, 


TkMYm. 


Litflratnraandtbemes....  • 
Hlatcry  of  typical  indna- 

tries 6 

Cbemistry  and  pbysios  of 

typkallndastriaa 10 

XIaetlvie: 

Beren  (7)  bonra  of  daas 
work  daUy,  from   the 
following— 
Mathflnatki. 
History. 
Physics. 
Cbamistry. 
Manual  artt. 


BRADLSY  POLTTBCHNIC  IN8TITUTB. 


Hlatoty of a<1uMllcia..»»» S 

Woodwork. 10 

Mediaalcaldimwteg.^ 10 

Metalwork 10 

English  oompositioii 6 

Wood  finishmg 10 

Uphobtsry 10 

Freehand  drawing 10 

Sheet  metal  work 10 


Carpentry,  or  wood  taming. 

Medianical  drawing. 

Art  metal  work 


B^comi  Ymr, 

▼oeaticnal  woodwork  or 
metalwork SO 

Agricultural  drafting  or  ma- 
chine drafting 10 

Vocational    woodwork    or 

metalwork W 

Economic  history 6 

Arehiteotural  drafting  or  ma- 
chinedraftb^ 10 

Pattanimakli«. 10 

Vocational  wood  work  or 
metalwork W 

Ardiitectural  drafting  or  ma- 
chine drafting 10 


ThM  Ymr, 


HistoiT  of  manual  arts $ 

Teachmg  medianical  drawing.   6 

Deslen 10 

Teaching  woodwork 10 

Vocational  woodwork  or  metal 
work 10 

Teadiing  manual  arts 6 

Disifln  or  wood  earring. 10 

Woodworkdesim 10 

Wood  or  metal shopwork. 10 

BngUsb  composttion 6 

Furniture  making 10 

OfgantiatiflB  of  mannal  arts. .  It 


XIL— FOUR  TBAIt  CURRICULA  LEADING  TO  THE  B.  S.  DEGREE. 

The  following  outlines  are  arranged  to  show  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  subjects  included  in  the  four-year  courses  offered  in  typical 
institutions: 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVBR8ITT. 


Finiyeat. 


Flmtemitiv, 


Mathematlos. 
Art «. 

Art.. 


drawing.. ^^« 


Hours. 

,..-.  3 

8 

.~-  1 

...^  1 

...-  4 

.•  4 

1 

1 


Bmend  iemester. 


Mai 

Art 

Shopwork 

Kngneering  drawing. . 


Hours. 

, 2 

8 

2 

2 

...^      8 
4 

...      1 
.«      1 


Second  year. 


Foreign 
Psycbologyl.. 
Shopwork.... 
Shop  work.... 
IflUltfydilll. 
Xlaetive 


...  8 

...  4 

...  8 

...  8 

...  t 

...  1 
8or8 


En^Jsh .•.. 8 

Foreign  language... ». 4 

Psychology 3 

Shopwork ..« 3 

Shopwork .......m. 2 

Military  drill I 

BleetiTe .•- 2  or  8 


ChamtoUy  or  pbyates..^ • 

FiydKlogy7.V."-V.U™.V.«r.'.« 

lUaual  tiainlng....^^...^....... 

wopwork .*.^......— . 


Tkirdyear. 


r.™v.r.r.7.  2 
— 2 

inniuii'i'to  4 


Chemistry  or  physics .«—•..—.—••«     4 

Sodoloey *.—.•..——     8 

Psychology ......«——.•—.•••••     8 

liifflual  training.... •...•••••••.••.••••. .•••.••     2 

Shopwork ••.•—«»••« ...•.• t 

EleoaTe..^^.^.-^^^^....— ^^..  8  or  4 
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Fourth  year. 


Fir9t  iemeHer, 

Hours. 

History  of  education 3 

ManuaJ  training 8 

Frinclples  and  practice 3 

School  administration S 

Flective 8  to  0 


Second  Hvutter. 


History  of  edncstion. . 

"^yii-iil^  training........ ■••.».«.•»», 

Principlei  and  pra^ioa.  .^^^^^. 


STOUT    IN8TITUTB. 


first  year 

Hours. 

Sbopwork  and  drawinf? 20 

Psychology 5 

En>lish  composition 6 

En^Ush,  directed  readings I 

American  history 6 

Military  drill R 

gymnastics •• R 


ToCaL. 


3« 


Shopwork  and  mad»nical  drawing, ao 

OrganiKation  of  industrial  arts •••....  I 

Teaching  industrial  arts — ...  3 

Observation  and  praetiot  teaching. ••— .  .  .  4 

English,  directed  reading •••..••..  -S 

Public  speaking 2 

Hygiene  and  sanitation. i 

atizenship a 

MlUtary  drill R 

Gymnastics R 

TotaL 38 


The  20  hours  of  shopwork  in  the  first  year  will  be  in  three  or  more  of  the  following 
subjects,  to  bp  determined  by  the  director: 


Blamentary  woodwork. 

Carpentry. 

Brieklaybg. 


I -Mechanical  drawing. 
Electrical  work. 
Wood  turning. 
Phunblng. 


Prtntii^. 

Ardiltectural  drawing. 
Sheet-metal  wcrk. 


The  20  hours  of  shopworic  in  the  second  year  will  be  in  three  or  more  of  the  fcrfkywii^ 
■ubjecte,  to  be  determined  by  the  director: 


MiUwork. 

Woodflnlahlng. 

FcrglDg. 


I  Machine  work.  I 

Gas  engines  and  aatomobHa  ra-l 
pairs.  I 

Cabinetwork.  I 


Pattern  making. 
Foondry  work. 
Machine  drawing. 


Hours. 

Shopiwark,  drawing,  and  design 10 

Advanced  psychology 2 

Vocational  education 2 

En^Ush 3 

Modem  history 3 

Modem  indusnies 2 

Mathejnatlcs 4 

Sociology 3 

Physics 6 


Total.. 


Bbopwork  and  drawing.. . . 
Administrative  problems. 

Strength  of  materials , 

IndustHalchamistry , 

Economics 

English 

Industrial  history 

Principles  of  edacatlon . . . . 
Thesis 


HooriL 
10 


TotaL. 


The  hours  indicated  are  semester  hours  required.  One  hour  of  redtalkn  or  two 
hours  of  diop  or  laboratory  work,  with  such  outside  preparation  as  may  be  nnrmwuji 
once  a  week  for  18  weeks,  constitute  a  semester  hour. 

The  10  hours  required  shopwork  and  drawing  in  the  third  year  and  10  Iwon  In  the 
fourth  year  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  shopwork  in  the  first  and  seoond  jeaa. 

In  the  fourth  year  five  hours  of  additional  shopwork  may  be  sabstitaftsd  lor  the 
same  number  of  hours  of  other  work,  when  approved  by  the  director. 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY. 


Fintyear. 


fim 


Boors. 

Object  drawing  and  design 1 

Meohai^cal  drawing 2 

Psfohology 8 

Rbatorio  and  oomporitlon 3 

Woodworking 8 

Trigonometry 3 

Phyrical  education - 1 


Object  drawing  and  design. 

Mechanical  drawing 

Psychology. 

Rhetoric  and  composition. . 

Woodworking 

Shop  mathematics 

Physical  education 


Hoora. 
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S€tOfMy$Kr, 


Flrtl  9C  muter. 


I  ehMmstry 

jMdtT^deBlgn 

D«acvfptt^«9Mm0lir7^ . . 

rof  mnoiltnii.. 


Wood 


Qoniflohomtetry 

OODStniOltTVdflBiSD.  ., 

Desoriptlv*  geomitry.. 

OabtnttimkiDg 

Pattarn  ZDAldiig 

Phjilcaltdno^OB.... 
Bleotlvt 


Homv. 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 


•  2%My€or. 


FrtndplMO'tMdi^ 
Pftper  Bud  owdboofd 


Concreto 
Ph: 


Physki... 


Hours. 

TopograpUotl  dmrlnc 2 

Bpedal  methods  in  Industrial  arts 3 

Bookbindlnc  or  art  metal  work 2 

Frame  baihung  oonstruotioQ 2 

Ph7flloB(fr«Bhxium) 4 


Four^year, 


■  dwlrn 
Pottery  «r  prbitteg 

Lftbor  problenu 
Scbool  orsHilfatloo  iB 


BEoon. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

t 

2 


Second  8evMtt€r, 


Pottery  or  printing 2 

Beneh  metal  work 2 

and  administratloD  of  'vocational 


Sodokigy  in  mral  communities 3 

Teaching  industrial  education 2 


StadentB  in  industrial  education  are  advised  to  q;>end  one  or  more  summerB  during 
their  oourse  in  practical  work  in  the  industries.  The  demand  for  teachera  who  have 
bad  industrial  work  in  commercial  shops  is  increasing  each  year. 

The  students  may  make  any  one  of  the  following  combinations  with  the  course  in 
industrial  education: .  Industrial  educaticm  and  (a)  mathematks,  (6)  physics,  (c)  agri- 
culture,  or  {d)  physical  education. 

UNIVBBSmr  OF  WIBCONSm. 


Fintyear. 


Ffnttemakr, 

Hoars. 

I 

LAngoaceorsdenoeandmmtheinatles 8^ 

History  or  mathematics 8 

Drawing  (freehand  or  meehanical  or  both)...  S-6 

Kleetlvet 8 


TMal. 


Hoars. 

English t 

Language,  or  sdenoe  and  mathematiet. 3-4 

History  or  mathematics 8 

Drawing  (froehand  or  meChanirad  or  both).. .    3-4) 
Electives 3 


lfr-17  Total.. 

Second  year. 


U-17 


Hours. 

1  language  or  eetenee  and  mathematios 8-6 

History  or  mathematios 3-6 

Drawing  (if  not  taken  in  freshman  year) 3 

Manual  arts: 


Freehand  drawing  (advanoed).. 

Elementary  woodwork 

Woodtundng 

OareofmaehUMs. 


8-6 


Bectives 4-6 


Total.. 


16-17 


Language  or  scieoae  and  1 
~*  '  ^hemaltai. 


Hoors. 

8-fi 

, %-h 

r) 3 


History  or  math 

Drawing  (if  not  taken  in  f 

Manual  arts: 

IndnstrUl  arts  design 1 

Advanced  woodwork I    mm 

Wood  finishing f   *^ 

Pattern  maklxig •• ' 

Electives 4-6 


Total. 


16-11 
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EauMitoB.. 

Mainialtrti: 

Pvbllo  school  drnwlng  praettee, 

DeoonttT*  nMftel 

HJitoyMid  appliad  d«lfn. 

DiBisn  SQtninwy .......... , 

UittoiT  and  UtvskiM  of  mtiUMl  aiH. 

Ornniistion  uid 

Industrial  ihop« 

Clay  and  poltiry, 
Klectlvi 


Total.. 


Clay  and  pottary  or  daoorativo. 
Mt&l  (advanced) 


Dtalcn  seminary 

maivation 

Teaohlnf  and  sopervlsion 
Seminary  In  TWf^n^fi  arts. 
Obaervation  and  practioe 
l^ustrial  sbop  courses .. . 


Tviil. 


8-11 

8 

»-lT 


Bdocattoii.. 
Manoalarlr 

Clay  and  pottery  or  deooraUTo 
(advanced) 

Design  seminary < 

nius&atloa .^^ 

Teaching  and  snpervlsico. ...  •«... 

Primary  handwork .,««. 

Seminary  In  manual  arts •«.. 

ftpeflal  methods ^., 

Ifidnstelal  shop  € 
Kleettvei. 


»-U 


Total , 

Otneral  summary  qf  requiremmts. 


13-17 


T  Angiia^a,  twrnt^lmnn^  and  iiimth«nattft« 19 

Hlitor>' M 

Psychology  and  edueatkB 10-lf 

Drawing •• i • • 9-ti 

MfMi  110.1  arts •..••.•....•.••.•..•..•••..••••.••..•.••...••.•.•..•...••••.• 

Electives « 

ICaJor:  Minimum 40 

Minor:  Minimum 17 


UNIVERSrrT  OF  MlBSOURt 


Department. 

Course  nnm« 
ber. 

Oeurse  title. 

Horoieredit, 

L 

a 

FBB8BM4M  TIAB. 

Uorlb 

U 

UorTa 

lb  or  7b 

1 

Enrroean  history..... ..•••••••••••••••• 

Woodwork •.•.•.•.••••••••• 

8 
\ 

• 

ft 

3 

History ...••.....•...••• 

MitniiiJ  arts.................... 

^taniial  arts •.•..••......•. 

Mechanical  dnwlng............— ^.•.. 

Physical  training. •«.•.•.• 

Elective. 

Eleetiv*. ••••...•• 

s 

I'bvslcal  educatloQ  or  military 

science. 
i-omiffn  lancuace 

0 
& 

rh\T&f#^ 

8a 
U 
lb 
Sb 
lb 
loaa 

ft 

Elementary  sociolocy... ••••... ..••••••• 

U 

Ift 

■OraOMOBI  TMAA. 

j^atheoMrtki. •••••••••••• 

Soadogy 

Pr«TentiTB  meiUfiiM 

ft 
ft 

Preventive  medicine.................... 

1 

Manual  Hts 

Metalwork 

Introduction  to  tirt ..••.•••.••••.. 

s 

Theory  and  praedee  of  art. 

Education..... 

BlOMCy  eONDBSu.*.***********.. 

1 

Rducaaooal  psychology 

Elective 

1 

ft 

8 

1« 

tt 
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OooiMirain- 
b«. 

OoonttiUt. 

HsBfs  ofadtt^ 

semsstsr— 

L 

n. 

jvaioBniAm. 
MaxiTml  ftrts ..••• 

8b 
tend  14b 

•ft 
8ft 
4ft 

lao 
laoft 

140b 
MOb 

TPftttwn  mftldnc.  .•.■•■■■•■•.•■■■.■•..... 

3 

Mnniift]  ftits ..X........ 

MftcMnf^^orlr  , 

8 
1 
8 

a 

3 

8 

2 

Tools,  mfttartels,  asd  shop  pfiieClet 

Mftchfne  drawing 

\ffiftnal  ftrtfl 

M««dumloftl  dimwtiic. 

Architectural  dnving 

History  of  edacfttUn.". Ill, 

3 

F.dticfttioo 

Tb^oTY  of  tMfihinf , ..*.** 

EduoftUoB .  •  ••—.•.••••••••.  • . 

MmnoftJ  «tk 

TeachiBgofmftniiftlarts. •^•.... 

Eknisntary  mUlwiifhtlng 

2 
1 

viMtiYt  ..T;. ""  *  "^^  - 

2 

8 

* 

leob 
Iflfo 

180 
180b 

Behool  eooDomT 

mnonB  TVAS 

15 

15 

2 

Mnoitlnn .  .       .    ...^ 

Adimfntft'Atloci trfmantuJ arts.......  . 

2 

8 

3 

Mftnoftlftrtf 

Hfttofyofmanoftlarts..  .a^x**^ 

1 

B1«ctiTe  In  •dncitlQO 

BleetiTe 

1 
• 

0 

• 

U 

15 

PENNSYLVANIA  ITATX  COLLEOX. 

Fint  year  (in  ati(pmuring). 


Fim 

Creditft. 

8 

Treeband  drawing. !.!.!.!.! !••.  1 

Trigooometrj •«—  6 

MilUary  drill  nd  gynmasliim •........»..•  S 

Composition •«•«  8 

Wood  turning  and  metal  work 1 

Woodworking  for  olemontarysGbooli S 


BaaertptiTa  geomatry.. 

Ifodemlangaafle 

ad  drawing..... 


9teoni  iemum. 

Credits. 

Oaneral  ehamistrr 6 

Mechanical  drawaag 8 

Modem  language 8 

Analytic  geom^ry 5 

Military  drill  and  gymnasium 1 

Argumentation ,.  8 

Woodworking  for  elementary  schools 1 


iSfoonv  yfOT* 


Maebanloal  drawing 

Modem  langoage 

Foundry  prao& 

Forging 

Elraoents  of  madiinery 

OonsCnietlon  and  design.... 
MlUtarydriU 


1 

8 

„ 2 

S 

_^^  2 

, i;iniiiii!ii  1 

MedianlcB  and  bei^ .•.........••..••■..•  8 

AdTaneedooiDpQeltlQn......^..— — .— 8 

Maofaankftl  drftwlng ^ 1 


Modsni  iMBgoftge 8 

Design ;  2 

Shop  problems 3 

Woodf  taming 2 

bidustrial  matoriftla .••....•• .•  2 

Elements  of  maehineiy 2 

MilitMT  drill 1 

OndoomjMsltion  or  \ 3 


y.  ••••••••< 


TkMptcr. 


Working  drawings •«•—•.«•«•«—.—••,  2 

HLnorrofedueatioa — .-—...—*.——.•.—  8 

English  eeonomic  history.. ..^M—.^M—.^—  8 

Fumitura  deiign ..••...— .•.•.^—  1.8 

Machine-shop  practice •—• .— ..m— «—  1 

Machine  shop  organltarinn —•...•— ^..  8 

Time  and  motion  study — 1 

1'sychology. 8 

Electivaa 8 


PrIndplBa  of  education 3 

American  eoooomic  history ••.••••...  8 

Artmetal  work 2 

Industrial  materials •.•.••....••  2 

Machine-shop  practice 2 

Furniture  oimstractlon ..•.•.•••••.•••.  2 

Piaetioe  teaehing  of  woodwork 1 

Logic 8 

Eleetlvaa •^•••.•« 2 


Fcwihyecar. 


Prinelplea  oCeeoBomlm. , 
Class  teaehlni  and  I 

Pattern  making 

Principles  of  Industrlftl  educfttion. . 
Practice  teaching  of  wood  turning. 
Practice  teaching  of  forging 


Vocational  metal  work 
Praetke  teaching  or  \ 


Vocational  woodwork  or  V 

-  .^ o  ^' » 

Votrndrr  practloe 
Ibdnrtnaimanagi 


.^^^^  8 

...^ 2 

...^ 8 

^  I 

-  1 

8 


i>  ■•■■•— ■■••••< 


...    11 
^..     3 


Saeoodary  education . 


^ 8 

2 

Organisation  and  equipment  of  industrial  edu- 
cation....   2 

Clay  and  cement  work 2 

Practice  teaching  of  pattern  making 1 

Vocational  woodwork  orl  3 

Vocational  metal  work    / 

Municipal  government 8 

ElecUves • 
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INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Fretihman  Tear, 
Second  term. 


TkMmm. 


Bhopwork. 

♦Mechanical  drawiiig. 
♦Applied  arithmetic. 
Engtiah. 


Bhopwork. 

♦Mechanical  drawing. 
♦Applied  trigonometry. 
Psychcrfogy. 


Shopwork. 

♦Architectural  drawing,  or 
♦Machine  design. 
General  chemistry. 
♦Industrial  history. 


Shopwork. 

♦Constructive  design. 
♦Applied  chemistry. 
tTheory  of  industiial  and 
vocational  education. 


Shopwork. 
♦Freehand  drawing. 
♦Applied  algebra. 
English. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Shopwork. 

History  d  educadoa. 

♦Mechanics. 

Psychology. 

Junior  Year, 

Shopwork. 

♦Architectural  drawing,  or 
♦Machine  design. 
General  chemistry. 
Economics. 

Senior  Year, 

Shopwork. 

Installation  of  machinery. 
♦Applied  r^ysics. 
tOrganization    and    man- 
agement of  shop  courses. 


Shopwork. 

♦Mechanical  drawin^^. 
♦Applied  geometry. 
English. 


Shopwork. 

History  of  education. 
♦Typical  industries. 
tVocational  psychology. 


Bhopwork, 

♦Architectural  drafting,  or 
hy^ene  and  sanitation. 
♦Applied  chemistry. 
Economics. 


Shopwork  or  wood  ^ 
tS];>ecial  methods  lu  s. 
ing  shop  subjects. 
♦AppBed  physics. 
tPractice  teaching. 


BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

I.  The  following  curriculum  gives  a  broad  view  of  the  mannal  arts  field,  as  well  *' 
considerable  emphasis  to  general  education.  It  is  designed  for  teachers,  who  will  \^ 
expected  to  offer  a  combination  of  academic  and  technical  subjects.  Upc^  consul- 
tation with  the  adviser,  students  will  choose  their  electives  in  such  a  mannec  «b  .mt 
prepare  them  for  teaching  one  or  more  high-school  academic  subjects  in  addition  to 
manual  arts. 

The  curriculum  includes  three  main  divisions:  (1)  Required  technical  subjects.  If 
majors;  (2)  required  general  and  professional  subjects,  22  majon;  (S)  electives,  10 
majors. 

The  electives  are  taken  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  from  the  foUowiqf 
subjects: 


Biolo^. 

Chemistry. 

Education. 


English. 
EUstory. 
Languages. 


Mathematics. 
Physics. 
Coaching  athletics. 


•Approred  related  technic»l  sabjects,  in  which  V2  credits  art  raqvirad. 

fSpedal  professional  subjects,  in  wnidi  6  credits  are  required  Students  should  coimlt  with  tht 
head  of  the  department  of  industrial  arts  as  to  the  required  12  shop  credits  and  Uie  order  In  which  tber 
should  be  taken  up  each  term,  who  win  outline  the  work  by  tains  aooordins  to  the  particular  needs  of  cacti 
student.  Individual  programs  will  be  made  for  those  who  enter  upon  the  course  with  adTanoed  standing 
and  for  those  who,  for  good  reason,  find  it  impracticable  to  fioUow  the  course  term  bj  Urm  at  oatUned. 
Special  programs  will  also  be  made  for  students  who  mar  be  in  attendance  during  the  ■wmmar  ooarten. 
Students  enrolling  in  the  industrial  arts  course  or  any  of  the  special  vocational  courses  are  stron^y  urged 
to  observe  caretally  the  suggested  outlines  in  planning  each  t«m  and  year's  work,  etpedally  tht  pniortni 
work,  and  und«  at  olioamitaiioet  to  pcnatt  tht  rtq«ii«d  sekiMi  to  aocoBolatt  lor  tht  latt^ 
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The  remainder  of  the  curricuhm  ii  m  follows: 


TM^nieal  iubjeeU. 


Oeneral  and  pn^f$$9ional  tubjeeU, 


Find  year. 


IteoiuuiioAl  drmwisf. 
Freehand  dnwtaic. 
Woodworking. 
Forging. 


jLTt  metal  WQtfc. 


Ax«hitoctural  drawta^ 
Tbeory  of  deilgn. 
IfaohlaadnwiBC. 
Pmttera  maUng. 


Interior  dyocattoB. 
Wood  vock  oarifn* 


English  oompositioa. 
Boonomle  hutorj. 
Shop  mathafnatm 
Pbysloal  tratnlng. 


Second  year. 


Cbemlstrr. 

MftthafnatlflB, 

PhyiiMlifalitfi^ 


TkMy§ar. 


FbTstai. 
PiyokolMF. 
History  oTodaoatlon 
Advanced  English 
Pbyaioaltratalag. 


Ftmrihyear. 


History  of  mannal  arts. 


BqvlpnM 

Adminis 


Administration  of  manual  arts. 
Vocational  foldanee. 
Social  joienee. 
Teaching  roanual  arts. 
Tswlilm  iiMm1wiii(aliliiiwln 
Teaching  woodworking. 
Practice  teaching. 

n.  A  eurricultim  giving  special  emphasia  to  technical  courses  and  related  science 
and  mathematics  for  the  in^paration  of  teachers  of  drafting  in  the  larger  tsty  high 
echoed  and  vocational  schools. 

4 

Msquind  genenl  mid  pn/emional, 
ti  majoTi, 


Required  Uthnieai^  f7  mqfort. 


Fintyear. 


•Mechanical  drawing 

Free-hand  drawing; 

Woodworking. 

Forging. 

Sheet  metaL 

Art  metal. 


PMtem  making. 

Foundry. 

Woodworking  machinery; 
Machine  shop  (one  major) 
Free-hand  drawing. 


Rngliwh  compositioiL 
Economic  history. 
Shop  mathaaaticsL 
Physical  truni^g. 


Second  year. 


Chemistry  (two  majonX 
Mathematics. 
Descriptive  geometry. 
Ph^oftl  traming. 


Third  year. 


Architectural  drafting. 
Machine  design. 
Machine  shop  (one  major). 


Physics}. 

Psychology- 
IGstory  m  education. 
Advanced  English 
Physical  training. 

*tto9^  drawioi;  and  solenoe;  double  periods  dsttj* 
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Fourth  year. 


Theory  of  desiffn. 
Architectural  draftfnf. 
Machine  drawing. 
Fiirniture  making. 


History  off  mannal  arti. 

E^uipmentB. 

History  off  architectura. 

Social  science. 

Teaching  manual  arts. 

Teaching  mechanical  diawinf  . 

Practice  teaching. 


Other  curricula  ofiFerad  at  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  include  the  fbllowinj:. 
four  yean  in  length: 

1.  A  curriculum  designed  for  teachers  in  (a)  junior  high  schoola,  (h)  agricultural 
high  schools,  and  (c)  automobile  repair,  giving  opportunity  for  alectfres  from  the 
available  technical  courses,  enabling  the  teacher  to  specialize  in  automobile  r^Mor, 
or  to  prepare  to  teach  from  two  to  four  lines  of  industrial  work. 

2.  A  curriculum  for  prospective  teachers  off  woodworking  in  terhiriral  hlg)i  schoob 
and  vocational  schools. 

3.  A  curriculum  emphasizing  technical  work  in  shop  practice,  rdatid  drawing^ 
mathMnatics,  and  science  for  teachers  of  metal  working  in  the  larger  city  high  schools 
and  vocational  schools. 

4.  A  curriculum  for  prospective  supervisors  and  administratiTe  offlcen  off  iiidu»> 
trial  education.  Candidates  must  present  evidence  off  (a)  two  years  off  approved  study 
in  manual  arts  and  academic  courses  in  college  or  normal  school,  (6)  general  titnes 
for  supervisory  work,  and  (e)  actual  teaching  experience  in  technical  subjects. 

Xm.-THE  GENERAL  PROBLEM. 

A  study  such  as  this  shows  considerable  variation  in  the  subjects 
actually  included  in  the  curricula  set  up  for  prospective  teachers. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  toward  a  common  standard, 
and  the  two-year  courses  are  coming  to  have  many  elements  in  com- 
mon both  as  to  subject  matter  and  methods  of  procedure.  For 
example,  in  many  institutions  the  stock  subjects  in  education^  such 
as  psychology  and  history  of  education  are  treated  in  much  the  same 
way.  EInglish  composition,  woodworking,  and  mechanical  drawing 
are  likewise  treated  much  alike  by  the  various  schools.  Practice 
teaching  varies  considerably  as  to  character,  length  of  time  required, 
and  conditions  under  which  the  teaching  is  done.  State  legislation 
is  taking  hold  of  this  matter,  and  greater  emphasis  is  certain  to  be 
placed  upon  this  phase  of  the  teacher's  preparation. 

One  tendency  in  the  field  of  general  education  is  becoming  notice- 
able in  the  special  field  under  consideration.  More  and  more  the 
two-year  normal  graduate  is  finding  his  field  of  work  in  the  grammar 
grades  or  the  smaller  high  schools,  while  the  teachers  for  the  larger 
high  schools  are  being  trained  at  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
increasing  numbers.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  high-school 
positions  will  be  held  generally  by  men  with  the  training  represented 
by  the  bachelor's  degree,  while  the  normal-school  graduate  more 
often  is  located  in  the  elementary  school.    This  tendency  toward  f oiu> 
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year  programs  is  natiirally  moving  more  rapidly  in  the  colleges  and 
univerBities  than  in  the  normal  schools,  where  the  facilities  for  offering 
a  f oiuvyear  program  do  not  exist.  A  study  of  tie  four-year  plans 
outlined  on  the  foregoing  pages  shows  the  most  recoit  developments. 

The  nniversities  usually  administer  these  courses  either  (1)  in  the 
coUege  ci  education,  thus  making  use  of  the  model  (high  or  elementary) 
school  facilities,  or  (2)  in  the  college  of  engineering,  utilizing  the 
engineering  shops. 

In  the  former  case  the  institution  is  apt  to  place  much  emphasis 
upon  education  courses  and  such  work  as  usually  receives  considers- 
iion  in  the  Kve^sge  college  course,  thus  giving  a  meager  opportunity 
for  actual  shop  practice.  The  latter  oganization  places  the  emphasis 
upon  engineering  courses  in  science  and  mathematics,  which  very 
often  are  dieoretical  and  imrelated  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  neither 
case  is  prime  consideration  given  to  the  man  being  trained,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  having,  or  acquiring,  the  skill  required  as  the  basis  for 
effective  teaching. 

The  supply  of  qualified  teachers  will  not  meet  the  demand  for 
some  time  to  come,  because  (1)  the  number  needed  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  (2)  the  means  of  preparation  are  limited;  again,  the 
conception  of  what  these  teachers  should  be  is  not  yet  clear  to  many 
school  executives.  An  analysis  of  the  problems  must  make  evident 
the  need  of  one  with  ability  to  iecLch  the  tlvings  he  himsdf  cofn  actually 
do.  This  means  that  he  can  not  be  an  individual,  school  trained,  ex- 
clusively, whose  knowledge  and  skill  in  shop  courses  are  such  that 
skilled  workmen  will  not  consider  it  of  value.  The  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  quaUfications  of  teachers 
make  impossible  the  continued  employment  of  teachers  whose  prep- 
aration does  not  include  sufficient  practice  in  the  line  of  woric  to  be 
taught  to  give  him  the  degree  of  skill,  resourcefulness,  and  knowledge 
possessed  by  a  workman  of  journeyman  rank. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  law  has  opened  up  a  new  danger  in  that 
many  school  officials  are  swinging  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  their 
belief  and  practice  concerning  teachers  for  technical  work.  It  is  be- 
coming all  too  common  to  ''pick  up"  a  mechanic  from  the  trades, 
whose  only  merit  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  draws  a  skilled-workers 
wages.  With  the  specialization  of  modem  industry,  and  the  hap- 
hazard method  of  securing  employment  as  a  mechanic,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  find  by  the  most  diligent  search  a  man  of  the  type  rep- 
resented by  the  old  master  workman  who  taught  his  trade  to  one  or 
more  apprentices.  Having  found  this  man,  we  still  have  the  problem 
of  training  him  to  be  an  effective  teacher  with  the  spirit,  the  point 
of  view,  and  the  attitude  toward  education,  toward  industry,  and  life 
in  general  which  we  need  in  leaders  of  boys  and  voung  men. 
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If  the  school  has  not  succeeded  in  properly  preparing  its  pros- 
pective teachers  on  the  technical  side,  it  is  equally  true  that  industry 
organized  for  the  production  of  articles  of  commercial  value  can  not 
at  the  same  time  produce  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  nation. 
Clearly,  then,  there  must  be  a  new  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Several  of  the  four-year  curricula  given  in  this  paper  are  recent 
attempts  of  this  kind. 

The  program  of  the  State  College  of  Pennsylvania  is  dearly  the 
result  of  an  engineer's  analjrsis  of  the  problem,  and  the  curriculum 
has  many  elements  in  common  with  the  engineering  cunicula  of  that 
institution.  The  Stout  Institute  program  is  a  recognition  of  the  jun- 
ior high-school .  movement,  and  as  such  is  most  appropriate  in  its 
service  to  these  high  schools  becoming  common  throughout  the 
country.  As  a  rule  the  imiversity  programs  (Wisconsin  and  Mis- 
souri) cover  in  brief  fashion  a  variety  of  shop  and  drawing  oouises, 
with  an  insufficient  amoimt  of  time  spent  upon  any  one  line  to  make 
more  than  a  mere  novice  of  the  student.  The  programs  at  Bradley 
Institute  have  been  developed  with  the  kind  of  positions  open  to 
the  graduate  in  mind.  Since  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  men 
can  not  be  had  from  industry,  and  those  that  do  come  are  not  ready 
to  teach,  greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  technical  work  of  a  practical 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  body  of  subject  matter  of  gen- 
eral and  professional  character  which  should  be  common  to  any  course. 

Finally,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  teacher-training  courses  for 
the  technical  subjects  should  not  be  made  up  of  elements  selected 
because  of  their  contribution  to  the  end  or  ideal  in  mind.  This 
means  that  tradition  need  not  be  followed  slavishly  in  organizing  the 
plan.  There  is  surely  no  reason  why  two  years  of  foreign  language 
should  be  made  part  of  the  requirement  when  the  time  may  be  spent 
to  greater  advantage  on  lines  of  work  directly  contributing  to  effectivt 
teaching. 

A  report  such  as  this  is  not  the  place  to  theorize  at  length,  yet  the 
student  of  catalogues  and  announcf^ments  of  ciuxicula  can  not  escape 
the  feeling  that  teacher-training  institutions  need  to  make  a  moro 
thoroiigh  analysis  of  the  work  industrial  teachers  must  do  and  to  ar- 
range curriciila  which  directly  and  specifically  fit  individuals  for  their 
work.  Only  by  such  procedure  can  an  adequate  supply  of  teacheis 
who  know  their  subject  and  who  can  teach  what  they  know  to  otheis 
be  assxured  for  the  schools  now  established  and  for  those  sure  to  be 
needed  in  the  near  futiure. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSmTTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  or  Education, 
Washington^  August  SO,  1918. 
Sir  :  In  1914-15  the  Bureau  of  Education  made  a  study  of  kinder- 
garten training  schools,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  Bulle- 
tin, 1916,  No.  5,  Following  the  publication  of  this  bulletin  a  number 
of  supervisors  of  kindergartens  throughout  the  United  States  re- 
quested the  Bureau  of  Education  to  make  a  study  of  kindergarten 
supervision  similar  to  that  of  training  schools.  The  results  are  pre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  report.  Study  of  the  material  herewith 
shows  that  the  custom  among  school  officials  is  to  class  supervisors 
of  kindergartens  with  supervisors  of  special  subjects,  such  as  music, 
art,  manual  training,  physical  education.  This  listing  implies  that 
the  kindergarten  is  a  subject  rather  than  a  stage  or  phase  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  publication  of  the 
iimnuscript  transmitted  herewith  will  be  to  correct  this  classification 
by  bringing  to  light  the  true  function  of  kindergarten  supervision, 
which  is  that  of  dealing  with  teachers  and  children,  not  with  a  sub- 
ject. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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KINDEROARTEN  SUPERVISION  IN  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


1.  INTRODUCTION. 

Kindergarten  sapervision  as  a  distinct  department  of  school 
organization  is  just  reaching  the  stage  of  historic  self-consciousness. 
Little,  if  any^  literature  on  the  subject  is  disooverable,  although  the 
office  of  supervisor,  or  inspector,  or  director,  has  always  been  main- 
tained in  connection  with  both  public  school  kindergartens  and 
privately  supported  kindergartens  during  the  50  odd  years  of  their 
existence  in  the  Unit^  States. 

From  the  Bret  the  form  of  kindergarten  procedure  has  differed  so 
radically  from  that  of  the  usual  public  school  that  the  services  of 
some  one  specially  trained  in  kindergarten  theory  and  practice  were 
necessary  to  the  success  of  kindergarten  classes ;  while  in  the  case*  of 
a  group  of  kindergartens  under  the  control  of  an  association,  it  was 
imperative  that  a  trained  kindergartner  of  maturity  and  judgment 
should  become  responsible  to  the  association  for  the  progress  of  the 
children  and  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  among  the  kinder- 
garten teachers,  as  well  as  for  the  practical  details  pertaining  to  the 
bousing  and  equipm^ut  of  the  classes. 

In  the  early  days  tiiere  se^ns  to  have  been  no  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  office  of  training  teacher  and  that  of  supervisor,  (^e 
person  performed  both  functions.  Because  very  few  training  schools 
were  in  operation  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  past  century, 
the  supply  of  kindergartners  was  inadequate  to  the  demand.  The 
introduction  of  kindergartens  into  a  public  school  system  always 
involved  the  problem  of  procuring  trained  teachers.  Out  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  grew  the  custom  of  engaging  a  kinder- 
garten director  who  could  give  instruction  to  young  women  students 
and  also  assume  general  oversight  of  the  kindergartens  as  fast  as 
they  were  opened. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  morning  hours  of  the  students 
were  devoted  to  practical  work  with  the  children;  those  of  the 
supervisor  to  visiting  and  directing  the  practice  in  the  kindergartens. 
Two  or  three  afternoons  a  week  the  supervisor  instructed  the  students 
in  the  theory  and  manipulation  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  and  occu- 
pations, and  in  the  interpretation  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play. 
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The  St.  Louis  arrangement,  as  described  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  in 
one  of  his  early  reports,  was  of  this  type.  From  1873  to  1876  Miss 
Susan  Blow  had  freely  given  her  services  as  training  teacher  and 
supervisor.    For  the  school  year  1876-77,  Dr.  Harris  reported: 

Two  supervisors  have  been  appointed,  Mrs.  0.  J.  Hfldreth  and  Miss  Cynthia 
P.  Dozier,  who  inspect  the  kindergartens  and  make  weekly  reports  to  the  saper- 
intendent,  give  weekly  lectures  to  the  assistants,  besides  conducting  each  a 
kindergarten. 

In  a  series  of  articles  entitled,  "Leaves  from  the  Notebook  of  a 
Supervisor,"  Miss  Dozier  herself  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
experiences  of  those  early  days.* 

In  a  later  report  of  the  kindergartens  in  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Harris 
made  this  comment: 

In  order  to  make  it  worth  while  for  volunteers  to  join  the  system,  as  wdl 
as  to  secure  the  development  of  the  salaried  teachers,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
two  persons  of  superior  ability  who  can  give  instruction  once  a  week  on  the 
theory  and  practice  (the  gifts  and  occupations)  of  Froebers  system. 

Another  historic  sidelight  is  furnished  by  a  report  presented  in 
1881  by  Mr.  James  MacAlister,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Milwaukee,  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  education, 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  public  kindergartens  in  that  city. 
In  regard  to  organization,  Mr.  MacAlister  said: 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  best  mode  of  organizing  the  system  would  be  the 
appointment  of  a  fully  competent  person  to  net  as  director  of  the  kindergarten 
now  in  operation  at  the  normal  school  and  chief  director  of  the  kindergartens 
as  they  are  opened  throughout  the  city.  It  would  be  her  duty  to  train  the 
assistants,  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  by  lecture  and  otherwise  at  the 
normal  school  kindergarten,  and  to  supervise  the  work  wherever  carried  on. 
♦  •  ♦  I  need  say  nothing  as  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  chief  director 
of  ability  and  education,  of  thorough  knowleilge,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the 
work.  Much  will  depend  on  this  selection,  but  I  have  no  doubt  a  person  suited 
to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  can  be  found. 

The  following  year,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Stewart  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  important  post. 

Of  recent  years  the  steady  expansion  of  systems  of  public  kinder- 
gartens, with  their  correspondingly  heavy  demands  upon  the  time 
of  the  supervisor,  and  the  broadening  of  kindergarten  training 
courses  to  meet  the  new  educational  requirements,  have  made  it 
impossible,  except  in  small  city  systems,  for  the  two  oflSces  to  be 
vested  in  one  person.  Although  the  supervisor  is  no  longer  of  neces- 
sity a  training  teacher,  she  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  leader  in  the 
formation  and  conduct  of  study  classes  attended  by  graduate  kinder- 

*  KindergarteD  Beview,  January,  February,  March,  1909. 
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garten  teachers.    This  is  evidently  a  survival  and  extension  of  the 
teaching  phase  of  early  supervision  practices. 

In  theory,  the  kindergarten  is  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  public 
school  systems,  but  the  existence  of  an  actual  gap  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  in  city  school  directories  and  other  publications  the  super- 
visor of  kindergartens  is  listed  with  the  supervisor  of  music,  the 
supervisor  of  drawing,  or  the  supervisors  of  other  special  subjects. 
Such  listing  undoubtedly  serves  the  convenience  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, but  it  has  the  effect  of  obscuring  the  true  function  of  kinder- 
garten supervision,  which  is  that  of  dealing  with  children  (and 
subjects),  not  merely  with  a  subject. 

2.  CITIES  HAVING  KINDERGARTEN  SUPERVISORS. 

Of  the  307  cities  which  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  four 
or  more  kindergartens,  with  four  or  more  teachers,  136  have  special 
supervisors  for  kindergartens  and  172  have  no  special  kindergarten 
supervisor. 

Following  the  usage  common  to  the  majority  of  cities,  the  terms 
**  supervisor,"  "  director,"  and  "  assistant "  are  used  throughout  this 
report  to  designate,  respectively,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  system, 
the  head  teacher  in  a  kindergarten,  and  the  assistant  teacher. 

Table  1  lists  the  cities  having  kindergarten  supervisors,  with  the 
number  of  kindergartens  in  each  city  according  to  figures  for  1916, 
and  the  name  of  the  supervisor. 


Table  1. — Cities  and  supervisors. 


Cities. 

Kinder- 
gartens. 

Supervisor. 

BirmiiiiFhAni.  Ala  *  

23 
9 
7 
0 
7 
137 
60 
15 
6 
5 
17 
6 
78 
16 
50 
0 
5 

38 
79 
27 
8 
0 
8 
7 
19 
4 

Agnes  M.  Wilson. 
Elizabeth  JcAinston. 

IfobilerAla. .' 

Bisbee' Ariz 

Elizabeth  Toegarten. 
Nellie  M  Pollock 

piw^mx.  Ariz.     

Bakersfield,  Cal 

Mary  Strickland. 

M.  Madeline  Neverka  s 

IwM  AnflwIflR.  OaI   

Oakland,  CaL 

Ida  Vander^w. 
Mftud  AlimPavi^* 

Pasadena,  CoL 

Pomona.  Cal 

Clara  S.  Brown. 

Itodiands,  CaL 

Daisy  D.  Virgin. 
Rose  M.  Sheehan. 

SacrameDto,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Od. 

Viola  M.  Gil<mn 

Denver,  Colo. 

H.  Grace  Parsons. 

New  Britnin,  f^onn 

Ella  A.  Fallon. 

New  Haven/Conn. 

Jessie  Scranton. 

New  London,  Conn. 

South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Wftterbnry,  Conn. .........  . 

Gertrude  L.  Stadtmueltor. 
Ella  Washburn. 
Agnes  C.  Fitipatrick. 
Catherine  R  Watklna. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Atlanta^  Ga'.« 

WiUetteA  Allen. 

Cohimbus,  Oa. 

Edwina  Wood         ' 

Savannah,' Oa.« 

Evanston,  Bl.  (district  75)... 
Ifoline,  D) 

Hortense  M.  Orcutt. 
Helen  G.  Dwyer.» 
Nellie  Anthony. 
Lucy  Way. 
Luck  Morse. 

Peoria,  m. 

Riverside,  ni«. 

>  Klndarnrtens  temporarily  dlscoikUnued. 
*  8ucoee<Md  Grace  Fulmer.  1917. 
•Rcdgned^mc 

91762<»— 19 2 


«Ktaidergartiiit  oadeff  a«ooiattoii  oomtcoL 
•  Resigned,  m?. 
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Table  1,— Cities  and  superviBora-^Cofitinned. 


attaL 


SuptfTiaor. 


CrawfordsvillB.  Ind . 

EraosTflle,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind... 

Hammond,  tnd 

Huntin((t4Ui,  Ind 

IndlanapoUs,  Ind.i. 
MicbJean  atv,  Ind.. 

Muncre,Ind.' 

Poutb  DendfUid.... 
Terra  Hanto,  Ind. . . 

ViDcenneSy  md 

Creston,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa... 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa... 
Coffeyville,  Kani... 

8allna,  Kans 

Covington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

LouisvUle,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La.... 

Bangor,  He. • 

Boston.  Mass 

CambrU«e,  Mass.... 
FaU  River,  Mass.... 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Newton,  Mass. 

Fittsfleld.  Man 

Springflefd,  Mass  . . . 

woroestar.  Mass 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.. 

Be68enitf.Mjdi 

Crystal  FaUs,  Mich.. 

Detroit.Midi 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Hoaghton,Mich.... 

Ironwood.  Mich 

Jackson,  Mich 

Kalamaxoq,  Mich . . . 

Lansing,  Mich 

Midland,  Mich 

Mu8keffon,Midi.... 
Chishoun.  Minn. . . . . 

Duhith,  Minn. 

Eveleth,Minn 

Gilbert,  Mlna 

Hibbtag,MInn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . 

8t.  Paul,  Minn 

Virginia.  BUnn 

Laurel,  Miss 

Kansas  CitV;  Mo.... 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Concord,  N.H 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J.. 
Bloomfleld,N.  J. ... 
Jersey  City.  N.  J.... 

Kearney,  N.J. 

Newark,  N.J 

Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 
Rutherford,  N.J... . 

Summit,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Albany,  N.Y 

Anuterdara,  N.  Y.. 
BinKhamton.N.  Y., 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Lowrence,  N.  Y 

Locknort.N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y.«... 


4 

34 
IS 
M 
4 
U 
8 
6 
10 
82 
« 
4 
19 
72 

e 

6 
4 

14 
7 
84 
48 

g 
148 
17 

9 
14 
IS 

6 
10 
39 
12 

5 

e 

lift 
70 

4 
14 
14 
18 
23 

4 
10 

4 

84 
10 

6 
14 
87 
87 

7 

8 
77 
189 
19 
82 

5 
U 
18 
12 
11 
102 
22 

5 

4 
81 
24 

7 
28 
121 

4 

8 

12 

958 


Lola  B.  Sehwin. 

Bene  Coffee. 

OmU  CalmertoQ. 

AhaAdkins. 

Prudence  Kenner. 

Martha  B.  Crfley. 

Dorothy  Armstroac. 

LOliaakltaliell. 

Mrs.  Alma  O.  Wanu 

Stella  Webb. 

Claire  McCarthy. 

Theresa  Lumbard. 

Mrs  Abtaan  O.  Sherlfl. 

Bessie  MTPark. 

Miriam  Hoover. 

Millie  Earle. 

Mn.HaaelN.Mooni 

Elizabeth  Pyle. 

Lucy  Walby. 

LonlBe  Diets;  aasiftMit, 

Frances  E.  Randolph. 

Nellie  E.  Brown. 

Caroline  D.  Abom;  aitlstaiit. 

AUoe  V.  Mdntyie. 

Mabel  A.  Robertson. 

AUce  T.  Lee. 

Adelaide  L.  Thompeoa. 

Edith  C.  Rica. 

Bertha  McCDnkey. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Barker. 

Mrs.  Dessalee  R.  Dadkiw 

Electa  Ransom. 

Flofence  M.  PlnlST. 

Reginia  R.  Heller. 

Annie  Blanchard. 

Anna  M.  Nye. 

Gladys  M.  flhrivw.t 

Lula  A.Reed. 

Mae  E.  Raymond. 

Waine  Troy.* 

Anna  O'Donnen. 

Caroline  A.  Sibtoy; 

Clara  R.  Cook. 

Ethel  1. 8aliibary. 

Martha  Voelker. 

Mary  B.  Bydcmasttf 

Theo.  Thurber. 

Julia  Wade  Abbot. 

Mary  F.  McCleUan. 

Eva  R.  Sorcnson. 

Janetta  E.  Howard. 

Cora  English. 

Mary  MoCnllooh. 

Alice  M.  Cosaok. 

Mrs.  Orietta  8.  ChittiBdi^ 

Helen  L.  Sonthgata. 

Ella  J.  Hamiltoo. 

Ida  E.  Robinson. 

Ella  J.  Rtehardsno. 

BCay  Robbins. 

Margarat  MoClosktyi. 

Adelina  d'Arveaa. 

Bertha  K.  Koehtor. 

LorenaFrost    • 

Bertha  M.  Barwia. 

Ellen  Jones. 

Ethel  Bobb. 

Grace  E.  RofHB. 

EUaC.  EUar. 

Edith  MarahaU. 

Ann&a  VanWyA. 

Frances  B.  Pntnam. 

FaimiBballeCiirtii;( 


NIrhoi. 


>  Kindergartens  under  assodatton  oontral. 
« Succeeded  Florence  Padgett.  1918. 
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CttiBt. 


Kimkiw 


Olaaa,  H.  Y 

Bcheoectad/^N.Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Troy,  N.  Y ^..^. 

Utlca,  N.  Y •••••••••• 

CtDciiuuitl,  Ohio. 

ClovelAiid.  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Lorain,  Ohio 

8prtn«S&,ohia.'r!r!nnii 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Guthrie,  Okla.» 

Oklahoma  CHy,  OkhL 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Phitoadphia.Pa. 

Pitt«bun?h,Pa. 

8craxiton,  Pa. 

Provideiice,  R.  I. 

Dallas,  Tex.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tan •^.... 

Houston,  Tex 

Ogden,  Utah 

Scot  Lake  City,  Utah 

Norfolk,  Va.« 

Richmond,  Va 

Antigo,wis. 

Ashland,  Wis 

BeIoit,Wi8 

Pcmd  dn  Lac,  Wis 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

O^hkosh 

Baeine,  Wis 

flbeboynn.  Wis 

Waukesha,  Wis 


» 

19 
«1 
IS 
SI 

ee 

186 
40 
9 

T 
IM 
7« 

6 
46 

4 
S71 

too 

80 
65 
6 

n 

4 
S 
18 
6 
19 
6 
6 
U 
16 
16 
10 
23 
34 
16 
8 


GtaiaXtMOaM. 
Frances  LettxeUj 
Maud  C.  Stewart. 
Frances  T.  Neary. 
Sara  B.  Nolan. 
JnliaBoChwaU. 
Mai!saret  A.  Traoa» 
▲nnan.Uttrii. 

Mary  BUSH  Roayaa, 
AmiaL.Bafvstt. 
LoraWUtney. 
IfvyHsRis. 
Bosan  TlimiipMO.9 
Avis  Smith. 

W.  WiHItfM. 


EUaR.  Boyoe:a8sj 
Elizabeth  R.  Rise. 

W.  Craw*  " 
HeleoaWflMi. 
VemaTavey. 
L.  IC  Quattrooib. 
Lilim  M.  Wadswortfe. 
MaryE.  PennelL 
Amelia  Sabin. 
Lydia  DooUttle. 
Oertrode  Morgan.* 
Anna  Clark. 
Jane  E.  Vemon> 
Irene  Harbeek.* 
Clara  James. 
Myrtla  Famham. 
Theodora  Afentioa. 
Meda  Newbecker. 


>  Kindertartens  temporarily  dlscontlmied, 

>  Succeeded  Edna  Mae  Lindsay. 

•  Kfadergartens  under  assodatiiNi  oontrd. 


« Resigned.  1917. 

» Succeeded  Edna  E.  Hood,  1917. 

•Sueoeeded  Owendotyn  Fentoo,  1917. 


S.  SUPERVISION  IN  CITIES  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  POPULATION. 

Of  the  cities  of  250,000  and  over,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Milwaukee, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Rochester  are  without  special  supervisors 
of  kindergartens.  Greater  New  York  employs  one  chief  and  two 
assistant  supervisors  for  the  public-school  kindergartens.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  one  supervisor  is  employed  l^  each  of  the  four  associa- 
tions— Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten  Society,  New  York  Kindergarten 
Association,  Qiildren's  Aid  Society,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Parish. 
In  San  Frandsco  several  groups  of  free  kindergartens  are  maintained 
by  associations. 

Boston  and  Pittsburgh  employ  one  chief  and  one  assistant  super- 
visor for  the  public  kindergartens.  In  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  the 
kindergartens  and  first  grades  are  under  one  supervisor;  in  Denver 
the  kindergartens  and  first  two  grades  are  in  charge  of  one  person; 
and  in  Jersey  city  the  kindergartens  and  first  four  grades  are  super- 
vised by  the  same  person. 
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Table  2  indicates  the  nature  and  scope  of  supervision  in  cities  of 
over  250,000  population. 

Tabli:  2.— Supervision  in  cities  of  Z50fiOO  and  over. 


Cities. 

Kin- 
d6rgar> 
tens. 

Type  ofsupervisfcni. 

I-.OS  Angeles,  Cal 

137 

n 

78 
79 
376 
43 
23 
143 
116 
87 
77 
160 
12 
102 
121 
036 
74 
66 
186 
271 
100 
65 
27 
134 

One  sopervfaor  of  kindergartens  and  fint  gndet. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  sapervisor  of  kindergartens  and  first  two  grades. 

One  superriaor  of  kindergartens. 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Denver,  Colo .......•« 

Washington,  D.  C 

Chicago.  Ill 

New^rleans,  La.....'. 

'Baltimore,  Md 

Two  supervisors  of  kindergartens. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergiurtens  and  first  grades. 

Boston,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

One  supervisor  of  kindeiiBartens. 

Kansas'Cit^  Mo..... 

Do. 

8t.  Louis,ftb 

Do. 

Jersey Cltv,  N.J 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  first  tour  grades. 

Newark,  ii.  J 

One  supervisor  of  kinderi^rtens  and  primary  grades. 
One  supervisor  of  Idndergartens. 
Three  supervisors  of  kinderK^rtens. 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

No  special  supervisor. 

Cincinnati,  Ohk> 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dot 

PhiladelDnia.  Pa 

Do. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Two  supervisors  of  kindergartens. 

Providence.  R.  I 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Seattle,  Wash.» 

No  special  supervisor. 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

1 A  supervisor  was  in  charge  of  kindergartens  untU  1914,  when  she  withdrew  in  order  to  estabUab  a 
dergarten  training  school  in  Seattle.  Her  influence  and  advice  are  stUl  active  factors  in  the  city  kii 
gartens. 

Of  the  cities  witli  a  population  between  100,000  and  260,000, 
Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New  Bedford,  Camden,  Paterson,  and  Co- 
lumbus do  not  employ  a  special  supervisor  for  kindergartens.  In  six 
cities,  the  kindergartens  and  primary  grades  are  under  one  super- 
visor; and  in  one  of  these,  Louisville,  an  assistant  devotes  her  entire 
time  to  the  supervision  of  the  kindergartens.  In  Birmingham,  Al- 
bany, Syracuse,  and  Fort  Worth,  the  supervisor  fulfills  also  the 
duties  of  training  teacher  in  the  city  normal  school. 

Atlanta  and  Dallas  have  no  public  school  kindergartens;  but  in 
each  of  these  cities  a  kindergarten  association  is  sponsor  for  several 
free  kindergartens,  and  maintains  a  kindergarten  training  school  of 
Avhic'h  the  supervisor  has  charge.  The  kindergartens  in  Indianapolis 
arc  under  the  control  of  an  association. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  group  of  cities  between  100,000 
And  250,000  is  set  forth  in  Table  3. 
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Cities. 


Kin- 

dergar- 

tens. 


Type  ofsupeirision. 


Binningham,  Ala.i. 


OaUrad^Cal 

Bridgeport.  Conn... 

Ifartford,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 
Atlanta,  Qa 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Des  Homes,  Iowa. 
Loaisvtilc,  Ky.... 


Cambridge,  Mass.... 
FaU  River,  Mass.... 

L4)MreU,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Spitegfleld,  Usas,. 
Worcester,  Mass... 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

St,  Paul,  Minn 

Omaha,  Nebr.s 

Camden,  N.J 

Pateraon,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Albany,  N.Y 


Syracuse,  N.Y... 
Columbus.  Ohio- 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Totodo,  Ohio 

Bcranton,  Pa 

Dallas,  Tex 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
Houston,  Tex. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Richmond,  Va 


The  supervisor  of  kindereartens  is  also  head  of  kindergarten 

trainhig  department  in  tne  city  normal  school. 
One  supervisor  of  khidergartens  and  primary  grades. 
No  special  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Two  supervisors  of  assocUtlon  kindergartens  are  also  teachers  In 
the  training  schocrf. 

One  supervisor  of  associatkm  kindergartens. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades,  with  an  as- 
sistant giving  entire  time  to  the  kindergartens. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  first  four  grades. 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
Do. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  first  grades. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
Do. 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

The  supervisor  of  klnder^rtcns  Is  also  head  of  kindergarten  train- 
ing department  of  city  normal  school. 

No  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Do. 

Da 
The  supervisor  of  kindergartens  Is  also  head  of  kindergarten  train- 
ingschool. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 


>  Kindergartens  temporarily  discontinued. 

s  Omaha  and  South  Omaha  schools  have  been  consolidated. 

Of  the  39  cities  with  50,000  to  100,000  population,  19  have  special 
supervisors.  In  nine  cities  the  kindergartens  and  primary  grades 
are  under  one  supervisor.  In  Peoria  and  South  Bend  the  super- 
visor is  also  in  charge  of  a  kindergarten  training  class. 

Savannah  has  no  public  school  kindergartens,  but  several  free 
classes  are  supported  by  various  organizations  and  supervised  by 
the  principal  of  the  association  training  school. 

In  Norfolk  the  expense  of  maintaining  free  kindergartens  is 
shared  by  the  board  of  education  and  an  association,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  classes  is  carried  on  by  the  principal  of  the  association 
training  school. 

Table  4  sets  forth  the  nature  and  scope  of  kindergarten  super- 
vision in  the  39  cities. 
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Table  4.-H9iiperof«fon  in  oJte«  0/  i«,|i00  to  iM)^0f. 


CttlM. 

Kin- 

dergar- 

tans. 

Type  or  saparrlsioo. 

IfobOe,  Ala 

9 
18 
IT 

9 
11 

6 
19 

S 

le 

n 

7 

14 
11 
10 

4 

40 
34 

5 
15 
15 

9 
18 
38 
19 
13 
31 
35 
40 
10 
46 
10 

4 

7 
18 

4 

8 

One  sapervlsor  oC  limletgarteas  and  first  gradM. 

Berkd67,0ia - 

BsTamento,  OftI 

San  Diego,  titA 

No  TOOcial  aopwvlsur. 

Pueblo,  Colo 

New  Pritftin,  f^-rtni!-  -  t  . » .  - ,  t  r  - 

One  supervisor  of  Mudsrgartens  and  flrrt  gradan. 
Do. 

Wftt^^bnry,  Conn , 

ftavsmtftti^  ^-  • T . , .  r 

The  imperftmr  ofasaiHatiffn  kinderevtm  if  alto  tM«4  of  kfifd<T> 

Peorlm,!!! 

gartflci  training  sdiool. 
The  superrisor  of  ktedanartena  is  aiao  hmA  of  Undersartan 

One  superrisor  4f  MndergarMiis  and  pilmiy  gnde*. 

EruisTflle,  fod ,... 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Do* 

South  Bold,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind .' 

trainii^  a^odl. 

No  special  supervisor.     ^ 

Covington, '^y 

Portland,  Me - 

Holyoke.'  Mass 

Bonfervifl^,  Mass ............. 

Do. 

Flint,  Micli 

Do. 

Puluth,  Minn 

One  super  vtsw  n^  klndergartAn"  fv^  f  *H '  'f  fradH^ 

Manchester,  N.  H J 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  Undergirteoa  aad  primary  fiadn. 

No  spinal  supervisor. 

At!antf«  niiy  N-  J , .   , , 

^iTonne,  VT.  J  

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Passaic,  N.J J 

Do. 

Bingifciifnton,  N,  Y. ,.,..... . 

One  supervisor  of  kfBdHvartCDS  aad  prinHvy  ffidw. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Troy,  N.  Y 

UtiauN.Y J 

One  supervisor  of  kindefigartens  ^^  |  ■!■■  1  >y  gridfli 

YSSMn,N.Y;::::.;::::;;;: 

No  special  mpervlsar. 

Akron,  Ohio J 

Springfield,  Ohio J 

One  supervisor  of  klndergarteos. 

OldahomaCity^OUa 

Erie,  Pa ..................... 

DoT               , 
No  special  supervlKV. 

Johnstown,  Pa 

WfHrflA-BArr^  Pa....^....... 

Do. 

Pawtucket,tt.I 

El  Paso.  Tax 

Do. 
Do. 

Norfolk.  Va 

The  supervisor  of  asweiatlonkludenai  KM  ll  am  hoad  of  ktidi^ 
garten  training  school. 

Of  the  cities  of  25,000  to  50,000  population,  40  ha^B  no  special 
kindergarten  supervisors.  Five  cities  employ  ona  aaperriaor  for 
kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 

Evanston  is  organized  into  two  school  districts;  in  only  one  of 
these  is  employed  a  snperyisor  for  kindergartens. 

In  Columbus,  Oa.,  an  associati<Hi  maintains  a  kindergarten  train- 
ing school  the  principal  of  which  is  also  supervisor  of  the  puUio- 
school  kindergartens. 

In  Butte,  Mont,  the  kindergartens  have  sbared  with  the  ^itira 
school  system  the  benefit  of  an  assistant  superintendent^  who  is 
an  experienced  teacher  and  supervisor. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  kindergarten  supernskm  im  citaes  of 
26,000  to  50,000  are  indicated  in  Table  6. 
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Table  fi,—(SuperviHon  in  ciiie9  of  ftSJDOO  to  S0ft09. 


i^4rH1<*^ 

Cities. 

gartens. 

Type  of  sopervision. 

Alameda,  Cal 

36 
Iw 

15 
23 
34 
U 
19 

No  special  superyisor. 

Lone  Beach,  Cat    

ras£lena,Ca] 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  aad  primary  grades. 

Colorado  SpriBii,Ooi*. 

MerldeiLCJOTmT/. 

8t  ATnfnrcl,  Conn . . .  t  .  ^ . » .  r ,  -  r  - 

Da. 

A ugQSta, '^a  .  .^.,.^,^,T.r.- 

Do. 

Columbus,  Oa. ..•••• 

Thesuperrlsorof  ktnderfHtiBf  fsaiaoheadflfanooiatiaB  kii^cn 

garten  training  aehool. 
No  speriiU  supervjser. 

■pvan^*ton,  lU ..■...^.... 

One  supervisor  or  kindergartens  in  district  n. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

HoUne,  ni 

Oak  Park,I]l 

No  SDecial  supemaor. 

East  Chicago,  Ind..... 

Hammosid,  Ind 

One  supervisor  ot  kinderarteos  aad  primary  gradet. 
One  ;niT>6rvisor  of  assodsnon  kindflrcaTtBia. 

Hui»dc,Ind 

Burlington,  Iowa 

No  *P«cial  supervisor. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Council  Braff9,  Iowa 

Do. 

Davenport.  Iowa 

One  mmerriBor  of  kiadflmrteni  and  nrlmaiT  eradca. 

DubuQue,  towa 

No  special  superrisor. 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

T^peka,  Kuis 

Do. 

T-^»ingtm  ^j .  . 

One  sa^rvinr  of  ktetargartena. 

Banedr,  Me.,' 

DoT 

BT0^iril«,¥<ll«8.    .......   .    . 

Nem«Dialsup«Tiaor. 

HavftThm,  Maiw 

N*»wtf»L  llaai  .  .x.*  . 

i>Ht*Mfl.Maw,,..  .  . 

Do. 

Salem.  Mass .-... 

Wi^ithftip  uaw 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 

One  supervtsor  nf  kindergMtens  awl  primary  gradii> 

Bay  City.  Mfcfa 

No  special  supervisor.    ^                           '  " 

Jackson;  Mich 

One  supervisor  of  kinderprteoa. 
Do. 

'K'i^lATna'^M>  Mtrh 

TAn«lnaMt<4l. ............ 

Do. 

Muskegon,  Mkh ". 

Do. 

Butte,  Mont 

No  special  supervisor. 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

One  Rupfrviiior  of  idndergHtiDi  awl  frtaMry  gndM^ 

Nashua,  N.H 

Fw«t  nrang»,  N.  J...,   ..  . 

MontcialrrN.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.J 

Orange,  N.J 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
One  supervisor  of  Underprteot. 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J 

No  special  sopervisor. 

One  Iniparviiiorof  kindiriwtcnk 

Amsterdam,  n!  Y 

Auburn,  N.'Y 

No  special  superriior. 

Cohoes.N.  Y 

Jamestown.  N.  Y 

Do. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y 

New  RocheUe,  N.  Y 

Do. 
Do. 

VUpar.  TT^llt  N.  Y 

Do. 

PoughkeepdelN.Y 

Do. 

Watertown.  Jj.  Y 

Do. 

Irfvain.OUo 

One  supervisor  of  ktedargartSBB. 
Do. 

Tnls^  'Ok|a ..^.. 

No  sDOcial  supervisor. 

S»&&'::::::r::::::: 

Green  Bay.  Wis 

No  special  aupervis<tf . 

K!flno»ha,Wls    .      *  *  x 

One  sunervisor  of  kindemrteoa. 

La  Crosse.  Wis '. 

Do. 

Madison,  Wis 

Oshkoah,  Wis 

No  spedai  ssperriaor. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergarteoa. 
Do. 

Baeliie,Wis 

l5SSS5?^ff'*.v.v.::::"::: 

Do. 
No  special  sopervlior. 

Of  the  cities  of  15,000  to  25,000  population,  SS  are  without  a 
special  kindergarten  supervisor.  In  8  cities,  the  kindergartens  and 
primary  grades  are  und^  one  supervisor;  in  one  of  these,  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  all  the  elementary  grades,  inchiding  the  kindergarten, 
are  under  the  supervision  of  one  person. 

In  Gary,  Ind^  the  assistant  superintendent  exercises  certain  miper- 
visory  fimctions  in  oonneetiim  with  the  kindergarteoa. 
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The  situation  in  these  cities  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  Table  6. 
Table  6. — Supervision  in  cities  of  15,000  to  25,000. 


CiUes. 

Kinder- 
gartens. 

Type  of  superTiflton. 

Phoenix.  Ariz. .....•••••••... 

0 
10 

0 

One  Buperyfsor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  gradea. 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartena. 

No  special  supervisor. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

Bakersfiela.  Cal 

Riverside.  Cal 

San  Bernardino,  Cal 

< Jreenwlch.  Conn. ............. 

Do. 

New  London,  Conn 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartena. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Norwich,  Conn 

Waukcgan,  111. .  ............. 

(lary,  Ind.'. 

Do. 

Michigan  Citv,  Ind 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartena. 
No  ^Decial  supervisor. 

Mishawaka,  fiid.. ..•••. ...... 

Hichmond,  Ind 

Vincennes,  Ind. ...... •••..... 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartena. 

Fort  Dodce.  Iowa 

Do! 

Coffeyville,  Kans 

Do. 

Norl 6  Adams,  Mass. ......... 

No  snedal  supervisor. 

W'eetfleid,  Mass 

Escanaba,  Mich 

Do. 

Pontiac,  Mich 

Do. 

Hibbing,  Minn 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  all  elementary  gradilL 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 

No  special  supervisor. 

Virginia,' Minn 

Winona,  Minn 

Concord',  N.  fi 

Bloomtteld,  N.  J 

Hackensack,  N.J 

Kearney.  N.  J 

Long  Branch,  N.  J 

Plainfield,  N.  J 

West  New  York,  N.  J 

IMinkirk,  N.  Y 

Do. 
Do. 

Cloversville,  N.  Y 

Do. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  gradea. 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  gradea. 

Do. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Lockport,  N.  Y 

Clean.  N.Y 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y 

Rome,  N.  Y 

White  Plains,  N.  Y 

Do. 

Asheville.  N.  C : 

Do. 

Elvria,  Ohio 

Do. 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

Do. 

Mansfield,  Ohio» 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartena. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Norwood,  Ohio 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak 

Burlington.  Vt 

Do. 

Apploton,  Wis 

Do. 

Beloit,  Wis 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 

No  special  supervisor. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Fond  du  I>ac,  Wis 

Wau>au,  Wis 

1  Kindergartens  temporarily  discontinued. 

Table  7  indicates  the  nature  and  scope  of  supervision  in  the  94  cities 
under  15,000  population. 

Tablk  7,—Supcrviiiion  in  cities  with  under  15,000  population. 


CiUes. 

Kinder- 
gartens. 

Type  of  supervision. 

Bis-bee,  Arts 

7 
6 
5 

6 

a 

4 
10 
G 
6 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
Do. 

f'omona,  Cal 

Red  lands.  Col 

Do. 

Santa  Ana,  Cal 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartena  and  primary  gradee. 

No  special  supervisor. 

Santa  Barbara,  CaI 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

Bristol,  Conn 

Nuugatuok,  Conn 

Do. 

South  Mancboftter,  Conn 

Wallingford,  Conn 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Miami.  Fla 

Riverside,  111 

One  supervisor  of  association  kindergartena. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergarUus. 
Do. 

CrawfordsWIle,  Ind 

"untington,  Ind 
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Table  7. — Supervision  in  cities  with  under  lo.OOO  population — Goutiuaed. 


atles. 

Khider- 
gartcDS. 

Type  of  superviston. 

Laporte,  Ind 

16 
12 

12 

10 
14 

10 
12 

14 

10 

5 
10 
5 
6 
4 
4 
6 
4 
9 
6 
6 
8 
5 
6 
10 
6 
6 
4 
7 
8 
6 

No  snedal  supervisor. 

Befic  Plaine,  Iowa 

CresioD.  Yovi^ 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  soecial  supervisor. 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Manthalltown,  Tova. .^.^^ 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Do. 

Oskaloosa^  towa 

Do! 

WaAhinfftoD.  Iowa. . ........  r 

Do. 

Salina,  Kana 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Augusta,  Me 

Braintree,  MaM 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich 

Beeaemer,  Mich 

Do. 
One  spedal  supervisor  of  kindergarten. 
No  special  supervisor. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Cadillac,  ilidi   

Crystal  Falls.  Micfa« 

Dowaidac,  Mich 

UoUf^Tifich 

Houghttm,  Mich 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  gradflt. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  snedal  supervisor. 

Ironwood,  Mich ••....... 

Ifthnemiop.  Mich 

Manistee.llicfa 

Manistlque,  Mich 

Do. 

Marquette, 'Mich 

Do. 

Menominee.  Mich 

Do. 

Midland,  Mich 

One  supervisor  of  kindergarten!. 
No  soecial  supervisor. 

08oeob,Mich 

Owoeso,Mich 

PeUnky,  Mich 

Do. 

SaultSte.  Marie,  Mich 

Three  Rivers,  Mich 

Do. 
Do. 

Traverse  aty,  Mich 

Do. 

Do. 

Chishohn,  Minn 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Coleraine.  Minn 

No  special  supervisor. 

Kly.Minn 

Eveleth,  Minn 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 

Gilbert,  Minn 

One  supervisor  of  kindergart^s. 

Mankato,  Minn 

No  special  supervisor. 

Laurel,  l^lss 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grad«» 
No  snedal  supervisor. 

Great  Falls,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

Fremont,  Nebr 

Do. 

Hastings!  Nebr 

Do. 

Asburyl^ark.N.J 

CUrton,  N.  J 

Do. 

Do. 

Englewood,  N.  J 

Do. 

Garfield.  N.J 

Nutley,N.  J 

Do. 
Do. 

Ruthertord,  N.  J 

South  Orange,  N.  J 

Summit,  N.  J 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  supervisor. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Weehawken.  N.  J. 

Westfield,N.J 

West  Orange,  N.  J 

Do. 

Geneva.N.Y 

Homell.N.Y 

Do. 
Do. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y 

Do. 

ran«nghiirg,  N.  V 

Do. 

Lawrence,  N.Y 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  itjDecial  supervisor. 

Do! 
Do. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Do. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio 

Guthrie!  Okla.1.... 

Do. 
One  super\-isor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  supervisor. 

TitusviUe,Pa 

Warren,  ^a ••••••••••. 

Antigo,  Wis 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  gradM. 
Do. 

Ashland.  Wis 

Beaver  I^am,  Wis 

No  ^Mdal  supervisor. 

JaiMsville,  Wis 

Manitowoc,  Wis 

Do. 

Marinette,  Wis 

Do. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Do. 

Neenah,  Wis 

Do. 

Oconto,  Wis 

Do. 

Stevens  Point,  Wis 

Do. 

Waukesha,  Wis 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  superv  sor. 

Wett  Allis,  Wis 

»17«2*— 19 3 


Khidergartens  temporarily  discontinued. 
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4.  SUPERVISION  IN  CITIES  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OP 

KINDERGARTENS/ 

Of  12  cities  having  100  or  more  kindergartens,  10  have  supervisors 
of  kindergartens  and  2  have  no  special  supervisOTS : 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (936)  Los  Angeles,  Oal.   (137) 

Chicago,  lU.   (376)"  Milwaukee,  Wis.   (134)" 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    (271)  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (121) 

Cleveland,  Ohio   (936)  Detroit,  Mich.   (116) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (169)  Newark,  N.  J.  (102) 

Doston,  Mass.    (143)  Pittsburgh,  Pa.   (100) 

Of  8  cities  having  between  70  and  100  kindergartens,  7  have  saper- 
visors  of  kindergartens  and  1  has  no  special  supervisor: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.   (87)  Toledo,  Ohio   (76) 

Washington.  D.  C.  (79)  Rochester.  N.  Y.   (74)* 

Denver,  Colo.   (78)  Dee  Moines,  Iowa  (72) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (77)  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (70) 

Of  9  cities  having  between  60  and  70  kindergartens,  all  have  saper- 
visors  of  kindergartens: 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  (67)  Trenton,  N.  J.  (61) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio   (66)  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  (61) 

Providence.  R.  I.  (65)  Oakland,  Cal.  (60) 

Omaha,  Nebr.   (62)  New  Haven,  Conn.  (50) 
Indianapolis,  Ind.   (61  ) 

Of  11  cities  having  between  30  and  50  kindergartens,  8  have  super- 
visors of  kindergartens  and  3  have  no  special  supervisor : 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  (46)  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (36)' 

New  Orleans,  La.  (43)  Louisville,  Ky.  (34) 

Akron,  Ohio  (40)*  Duluth,  Minn.   (34) 

Dayton,  Ohio   (40)  Terre  Haute,  Ind.   (32) 

Flint,  Mich.   (40)*  Scranton,  Pa.   (30) 
Worcester,  Mass.   (39) 

Of  20  cities  having  between  20  and  30  kindergartens,  11  have 
supervisors  of  kindergartens  and  9  have  no  special  supervisor: 

Waterbury,  Conn.    (28)  Racine,  Wis.    (24) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  (28)  Birmingham,  Ala.  (23) 

Atlanta,  Ga.  (27)  Baltimore,  Md.  (23)* 

Seattle,  Wash.  (27)*  Lansing,  Mich.  (23) 

Camden,  N.  J.  (26)"  New  Bedford,  Mass.  (22)* 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  (25)'  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  (22) 

Evansvllle,  Ind.   (24)  .                          Oshkosh.   Wis.    (22) 

Bay  CJlty,  Mich.  (24)"  Jamestown.  N.  Y.  (21)* 

Albany,  N.  Y.   (24)  Utica,  N.  Y.   (21) 

Paterson,  N.  J.  (24)*  Watertown,  N.  Y.  (20)* 


^Figures  in  parentheses  following  name  of  dtjf  indicate  number  e<  klndergnrtflBa. 
*No  special  snpervisor. 
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15  and  20  kindergartens,  20  have  so- 
10  have  no  special  supervisor: 

New  Britain,  Coon.  (16) 
Hammond,  Ind.  (16) 
South  Bend,  Ind.  (16) 
MarshaUtown,  Iowa  (16)* 
Waterloo,  Iowa   (16)* 
Springfield,  Biasa   (16) 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  (16) 
Kenosha,  Wis.   (16) 
Sheboygan,  Wis.    (16) 
Pasadena,  Oal.   (15) 
Merlden,  CJonn.  (15)* 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  (15)* 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  (15) 
Bayonne,  N.  J.  (15)* 
Madison,  Wis.   (15)* 


Of  30  cities  Iiaving  between 
pervisors  of  kindergartens  and 

Davenport,  Iowa   (19) 
Peoria,  ni.   (19) 
Lincoln,  Nebr.   (19) 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (19) 
Richmond,  Va.  (19) 
Superior,  Wla  (19)* 
Stamford,  Conn.  (18)* 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  (18) 
Bloomfleld,  N.  J.  (18) 
Passaic  N.  J.  (18)* 
Sacram^ito,  OaL  (17) 
Hartford,  CJonn.  (17)* 
Mollne,  ni.  (17) 
Cambridge,  Mass.   (17) 
Port  Worth,  Tex.  (17) 

Of  30  cities  having  between  12  and  15  kindergartens,  15  havu 
supervisors  of  kindergartens  and  15  have  no  special  supervisor: 


Long  Beach,  CsL  (14)* 
Evanston,  lU.   (14) 
Gary,  Ind.   (14)* 
Covington,  Ky.  (14) 
Lowell  Mass.  (14) 
Ironwood,  Mich.  (14) 
Jackson,  Mich.   (14) 
Hibblng,  Miss.  (14) 
aifton,  N.  J.  (14)' 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  (14)* 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  (14)* 
Rome.  N.  Y.  (14)* 
Lake  wood,  Ohio  (14)* 
Appleton,  Wla  (14)* 
Berkeley.  Cal..(13)* 


Port  Wayne,  Ind.  (IS) 
Newton,  Mass.  (18) 
Olean,  N.  Y.  (13) 
Troy,  N.  Y.  (13) 
Pawtucket,  R.  L  (13)* 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  (18) 
Beloit,  Wis.  (13) 
Mason  CJlty,  Iowa  (12)* 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  (12) 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  (12)* 
Great  FaUs,  Mont   (12)* 
Jersey  aty,  N.  J.  (12) 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (12)* 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.   (12)* 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  (12) 


Of  40  cities  having  between  9  and  12  kindergartens,  8  have  super- 
visors of  kindergartens  and  32  have  no  special  supervisor: 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  (11)* 
Pueblo.  Colo.   (11)* 
Norwich,  Conn.   (11)* 
Portland,  Me.  (11)* 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  (11)* 
Kearney,  N.  J.  (11) 
Orange,  N.  J.  (11)* 
Plalnfleld,  N.  J.  (11)* 
Pine  Bluff,  Arte  (10)* 
Bristol,  Conn.    (10)* 
Greenwich,  CJonn.  (10)* 
Brookline,  Mass.  (10)* 
Holyoke,  Mass.  (10)* 


HoUand.  Mich.  (10)* 
Muskegon,  Mldt  (10) 
Eveleth,  Minn.   (10) 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  (10)* 
EorneU,  N.  Y.  (10)* 
Niagara  PaUs,  N.  Y.  (10)* 
North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y.  (10)* 
Springfield,  Ohio  (10) 
Brie,  Pa.  (10)* 
Newport,  R.  L   (10)* 
Eau  Claire,  Wla  (10)* 
La  Crosse,  Wla  (10) 
Marinette,  Wis.  (10)* 


*No  special  soperyiMr. 
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Mobile,  Ala.  (0) 
San  Diego,  Cal.   (9)* 
Richmond,  Ind.  (9)* 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa  (9)* 
Fall  River,  Mass.  (9) 
Fremont,  Nebr.  (9)* 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  (9)* 

Of  41  cities  having  7  or  8 
kindergartens  and  30  have  no 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  (8)* 
Columbus,  Ga.  (8) 
East  Chicago,  Ind.   (8)* 
Burlington,  Iowa  (8)* 
Bangor,  Me.   (8) 
Dowaglac,  Mich.   (8)* 
Escanaba,  Mich.  (8)^ 
Ishpeming,  Mich.  (8)' 
Menominee,  Mich.  (8)* 
Michigan  City,  Mich.  (8) 
Owosso,  Mich.  (8)* 
Traverse  City,  "Mich.   (8)* 
Nashua,  N.  H.  (8)* 
Garfield,  N.  J.  (8)* 
Nutley,  N.  J.  (8)* 
Westfleld,  N.  J.  (8)' 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  (8)* 
Elyrla,  Ohio  (8)* 
Cranston,  R.  I.  (8)* 
Ogden,  Utah  (8) 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  (8)* 

Of  59  cities  having  5  or  6 
kindergartens  and  34  have  no 

Phoenix,  Ariz.   (6) 
Riverside,  Cal.   (6)* 
Pomona,  Cal.   (6) 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.  (6)* 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  (6) 
Naugatuck,  Conn.  (6)* 
New  London,  Conn.  (6) 
Augusta,  Ga.   (6)^ 
Savannah,  Ga.   (6) 
Vlncennes,  Ind.   (6) 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  (6) 
North  Adams»  Mass.   (6)* 
Plttsfield,  Mass.  (6) 
Salem,  Mass.   (6)^ 
Crystal  Falls,  Mich.  (C) 
Manistee,  Mich.  (6)' 
Petoskey,  Mich.   (6)* 
Aurora,  Minn.  (6)* 


Hoboken,  N.  J.  (9)' 
Montclair,  N.  J.  (9)* 
GloversviUe,  N.  Y.   (9)* 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  (9)* 
Lorain,  Ohio  (9) 
Warren,  Pa.  (9)* 
Wausau,  Wis.  (9)* 

kindergartens,  11  have  supervisors  of 
special  supervisor: 

Waukesha,  Wis.  (8) 
Bisbee,  Ariz.  (7) 
Bakersfleld,  Cal.  (7) 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  (7)* 
Lexington,  Ky.  (7) 
Dubuque,  Iowa  (7)* 
Waltham,  Mass.  (7)^ 
Westfleld,  Mass.  (7)* 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  (7)* 
Virginia,  Minn.  (7) 
Winona,  Minn.  (7)* 
West  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (7)* 
West  Orange,  N.  J.  (7)* 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  (7) 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  (7)* 
Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.   (7)* 
Mansfield,  Ohio  (7) 
Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.  (7)* 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  (7)* 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.  (7)* 

kindergartens,  24  have  supervisors  of 
special  supervisor. 

Laurel,  Miss.    (6) 
Butte,  Mont    (6)*      * 
Helena,  Mont   (6)^ 
Lawrence,  N.  Y.  (6) 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  (6)* 
Ashevllle,  N.  C.    (6)* 
Guthrie,  Okla.   (6) 
Burilngton,  Vt  (6)* 
Antlgo,  Wis.   (6) 
Ashland,  Wia   (6) 
Manitowoc  Wis.  (6)* 
Monroe,  Wia   (6)* 
Neenah,  Wis.  (6)* 
West  AUis,  Wis.  (6)* 
Alameda,  Cal.  (5)^ 
Bedlands,  Cal.  (5) 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.  (5)* 
Miami,  Fla.  (5)* 


■  No  special  supervlBor. 
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Bfishawoka,  Ind.  (5)* 
MuDcle,  Ind.  (5) 
South  Manchester,  Conn.  (5) 
Coffey ville,  Kans.  (5) 
Augusta,  Me.  (5)* 
Bralntree,  Masa      (5)' 
Bessemer,  Biich.  (5) 
Cadmac,  Mich.  (5)* 
Osceohi,  Mich.   (5)* 
Pontlac,  Mich.   (5)* 
Gilbert,  Minn.   (5) 
Hastings,  Nebr.  (5)* 

Of  47  cities  having  4  kindergartens,  12  have  supervisors  of  kinder- 
gartens and  35  have  no  special  supervisor. 


Concord,  N.  H.  (5) 
Manchester,  N.  H.  (5)* 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.  (5)* 
Rutherford,  N.  J.  (5) 
Weehawken,  N.  J.  (5)* 
West  New  York,  N.  J.  (5)« 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  (5)* 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  (5)* 
Dallas,  Tex.  (5) 
Norfolk,  Va.   (5) 
JanesvUle,  Wis.   (5)* 


Fort  CoUins,  Colo.* 
Bridgeport,  Conn.* 
Walllngford,  Conn.* 
Aurora,  111.* 
Oak  Park,  ni.* 
Riverside,  lU. 
Waukegan,  111.* 
Crawfordsvllle,  Ind. 
Huntington,  Ind. 
La  Porte,  Ind.* 
Belle  Plalne,  Iowa.* 
Creston,  Iowa. 
Fairfield,  Iowa.* 
Washington,  Iowa.* 
Sallna,'  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans.* 
HaverhiU,  Mass.* 
Soraervllle,  Mass.* 
Houghton,  Mich. 
Manistlque,  Mich.* 
Marquette,  Mich.* 
Midland,  Mich. 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.* 
Cliiaholm,  Minn. 


Coleraine,  Minn.* 
Ely,  Minn.* 
Maukato,  Minn.* 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.* 
Englewood,  N.  J.* 
South  Orange,  N.  J.*, 
Summit,  N.  J. 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.* 
Geneva,  N.  Y.* 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.* 
Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.* 
Columbus,  Olilo.* 
Fremont,  Ohio.* 
Norwood.  Ohio.* 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.* 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Johnstown,  Pa.* 
Titusvllle.  Pa.* 
El  Paso,  Tex.* 
Houston,  Tex. 
Green  Bay,  Wis.* 
Oconto,  Wis.' 


5.  PREPARATION  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  KINDERGARTEN  SUPER- 
VISORS. 

General  educational  preparation. — ^As  a  foundation  for  their  pro- 
fessional preparaticm,  the  larger  number  of  supervisors  have  been 
graduated  from  a  four-year  high-school  course.  Several  have  taken 
some  high-school  work  followed  by  normal  school  training.  Others 
have  added  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  college  work  to  their  high- 
school  foundation.  A  number  of  others  have  taken  special  courses 
in  art,  music,  literature,  psychology,  or  philosophy ;  while  two  super- 

*  No  special  Bupenrisor. 
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visors  are  graduates  in  music.    One  supervisor  has  had  a  course  in  a 
business  college. 

Of  those  who  have  completed  a  college  course,  four  hold  the  degree 
of  bachelor;  one  has  received  a  B.  A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  one  an  A.  B.  degree  frcmi  the  University  of  Nebraska,  one 
a  B.  S.  degree  from  Columbia  University,  and  the  fourth  a  B.  A. 
degree  from  Beloit  College. 

Specific  kindergarten  training  of  supervisors  of  kindergartens, — 
All  supervisors  who  are  in  charge  of  kindergartens  alone  have  had 
full  kindergarten  training.  Preceding  their  assignment  to  super- 
visory positions,  they  have  had  also  from  2  to  22  years  of  actual 
teaching  experience  with  children  in  kindergartens.  In  addition 
to  experience  with  children,  a  considerable  number  of  supervisors 
have  been  teachers  in  kindergarten  training  schools,  and  several  have 
taught  in  primary  grades. 

One  supervisor  has  had  experience  as  grade  critic  in  a  normal 
school. 

Extension  of  professional  preparation, — A  noteworthy  fact  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  and  experience  of  supervisors  is  that 
with  very  few  exceptions  frequent  attendance  upon  summer  scho<^ 
sessions  has  been  employed  as  a  means  of  extending  and  intensifying 
the  training  originally  received.  The  summer  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  of  Columbia  University  are  many  times  men- 
tioned ;  sessions  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  have  been  attended  by  several 
supervisors.  Other  supervisors  have  evidently  secured  leave  of 
absence  from  their  duties  for  definite  periods  of  time  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  excellent  courses  in  kindergarten  supervision  offered 
during  the  winter  terms  of  the  universities. 

Specific  kindergarten  training  of  kindergarten-primary  super^ 
visors. — A  full  course  in  kindergarten  education  has  been  taken  by 
the  larger  number  of  supervisprs  who  are  in  charge  of  both  kinder- 
gartens and  primary  grades.  A  few  supervisors  report  having  had 
some  courses  in  kindergarten  work;  the  remaining  few  report  that 
they  have  had  no  specific  kindergarten  training  whatsoever. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  placing  the  kindergartens  and  primary 
grades  imder  the  supervision  of  a  person  who  has  not  had  specific 
kindergarten  training  is  as  much  for  the  sake  of  economic  con- 
venience as  for  the  sake  of  achieving  organic  relations  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  early  grades. 

In  this  connection,  Miss  Ida  Vandorgaw,  of  Oakland,  CaL,  writes: 

In  Oakland  the  snpervlsor  of  primary  work  is  officially  the  adviser  of  tha 
kindergarten  teachers.  Kindergarten  classes  have  been  organiied  at  intervals 
since  1895.  *  *  *  In  1918,  the  kindergartners  asked  the  board  of  eduoatloa 
that  the  snpervisor  of  primary  work  be  officially  made  their  adviser. 
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Mrs.  Abigail  Sheriff,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  makes  this  note: 

My  visits  to  the  kindergartens  are  hardly  those  of  a  supervisor. 

The  report. from  the  supervisor  in  Bessemer,  Mich.,  is: 

I  am  a  grade  supervisor  and  have  but  little  time  to  give  to  kindergarten 
problems.  We  liave  children  in  kindergarten  only  one-half  a  year,  substituting 
subprimary  t6r  the  second  half  year. 

The  kindergartens  of  a  public-school  system  are  feveer  in  number 
than  the  primary  grades;  the  demands,  therefore,  of  the  grades 
exceed  those  of  the  kindergartens,  and  the  supervisor  is  obliged  to 
give  her  time  where  it  is  most  needed.  For  this  reason  a  special 
supervisor  for  kindergartens  alone  is  about  to  be  appointed  in  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.  It  is  felt  that  more  intensive  supervisory  work  should  be 
carried  on  among  the  kindergarten  teachers. 

Miss  Alice  T.  Lee,  of  Lowell,  Masa,  reports  that  previous  to  her 
appointment  as  supervisor  of  primary  grades  and  kindergartens 
she  had  been  a  primary  principal  for  many  years  and  had  watched 
the  development  of  the  kindergartens  in  Lowell,  and  it  has  since  been 
her  aim  to  make  the  kindergarten  a  unit  in  the  school  system. 

In  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  the  kindergartens  have  come  in  gradually 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  there  are  still  not  enough  of  them 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  a  special  supervisor  for  kindergartens  and 
first  grades;  the  primary  supervisor,  therefore,  is  at  present  in 
charge  of  them. 

The  supervisor  of  grade  work  in  Antigo,  Wis.,  Miss  Amelia  Sabin, 
has  very  little  time  for  the  supervising  of  "straight  kindergarten" 
work.  The  kindergarten  teachers  teach' a  class  of  subprimary  chil- 
children  in  the  morning  and  a  class  of  kindergarten  children  in  the 
afternoon.  The  supervisor  is  obliged  to  spend  most  of  her  time 
with  new  or  beginning  teachers  in  all  grades.  Sometimes  she  is 
called  upon  to  substitute  for  teachers  in  the  grades  and  also  in  the 
high  school. 

«.  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  SUPERVISORS  IN  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  KINDERGARTENS. 

The  tone  of  the  reports  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  indicates  a 
good  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  the 
school  principal,  the  kindergarten  teachers,  and  the  kindergarten 
supervisor.  •  This  relationship  oflfers  an  opportunity  for  truly  demo- 
cratic conduct,  and  while  written  reports  can  not  be  entirely  relied 
upon  for  a  statement  of  actual  conditions,  still,  from  the  fact  that 
principals  and  teachers  and  sometimes  parents  are  called  in  con- 
sultation, it  is  evident  that  the  ideals  at  work  in  these  school  rela- 
tions are  democratic,  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  share  responsibility, 
to  hold  conferences,  and  to  act  only  as  a  result  of  united  judgment. 
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The  number  of  sessions  a  day^  and  the  length  of  the  sessions. — 
The  degree  of  responsibility  borne  by  the  supervisor  in  regard  to 
the  number  and  length  of  sessions  ranges  from  "  making  most  of  the 
decisions"  to  "no  responsibility"  whatsoever.  In  16  cities*  the 
supervisor  has  a  large  responsibility,  consulting,  of  course,  with  the 
superintendent,  the  school  principal,  and  the  kindergarten  teachers. 

In  25  cities,*  the  supervisor  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity,  recom- 
mending to  the  board  of  education  or  school  committee  and  to  the 
superintendent  measures  concerning  the  number  and  length  of 
sessions. 

In  12  cities,'  rulings  in  all  such  matters  are  made  by  the  board 
of  education.  Supervisors  in  Ironwood,  Mich.,  and  Rutherford  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  report:  "The  State  laws  govern  the  number  and 
length  of  sessions." 

Supervisors  m  10  cities  *  report  that  when  they  assumed  office  the 
kindergartens  were  already  organized  and  in  running  order.  Super- 
visors in  eight  cities  *  write  that  th^y  are  only  "  partly  responsible  " 
for  these  details. 

In  20  cities,*  supervisors  report  that  they  are  not  at  all  respon- 
sible. 

In  the  case  of  kindergartens  controlled  by  associations,^  the  super- 
visor confers  with  the  executive  officers  of  the  association  and  then 
renders  decisions. 

Number  of  children  to  each  kindergarten f  number  of  months  chil- 
drcn  remain  in  kindergarten;  promotion  of  children. — ^Measures 
relating  to  the  size  of  the  classes  and  the  time  of  promotion  from 
kindergarten  to  first  grade  are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  super- 

» Birmingham,  Ala.,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  DenTer,  Colo., 
Columbus,  Ga.,  Crawfordsville  and  Vlncenncs,  Ind.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  BatUe  Creek  and 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Butte,  Mont.,  Kearney,  N.  J.,  Schenectady  and  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y. 

2  Phoenix,  Arlx.,  New  Britain  and  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  Moline,  HI.,  Salina,  Kana^ 
Fall  River  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  Kalamazoo  and  Lansing,  Mich.,  Gilbert,  St  Paul,  and 
Virginia,  Minn.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Rtdunond, 
Va.,  Beloit,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Waukesha,  Wis. 

"Bakersfleld  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  Boston  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Olean  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Providence,  R.  I^  Kenosha  and 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

*  Pasadena  and  Pomona,  Cal.,  New  London,  Conn.,  Evansrllle  and  nammond,  Ind., 
Chisholm,  BUim.,  St  Louis.  Mo.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  Toledo,  Ohio.  Antigo.  Wla. 

•New  Haven,  Conn.,  Peoria,  III.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bangor,  Mc, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dayton.  Ohio,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

•Waterbury,  Conn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Michigan  City.  South  Bend,  and  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  Newton  and  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  Bessemer,  Grand  Rapids,  Houghton,  and  Jackson. 
Mich..  Eveleth,  Minn.,  Laurel,  Miss.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J..  Binghamton,  Ithaca,  and  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Fort  Worth,  Tex..  Sheboygan.  Wis, 

'AtlanU  and  Savannah,  Oa.,  Riverside  Kindergarten  Extension  Association,  River- 
side III.,  Indianapolis  and  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten  Society,  Brooklyn. 
N  Y.;  Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  New  York  Kindergarten  AasocUtiOD. 
New  York.  N.  Y. ;  St  Bartholomew's  Parish.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Free  Kindergarten  and 
Industrial  Association,  Dallas.  Tex. ;  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  Norfolk.  Vft. 
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Tisor.  Noticeable,  too,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  judgments  of  the 
schocd  principal  and  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  enter  into  the  de- 
cisions, especially  in  regard  to  pr<»noti<ms.  This  is  the  case  in  44 
cities.^ 

In  22  cities,'  the  supervisor  offers  advice  and  suggestions. 

Supervisors  in  11  cities*  report  that  they  have  no  respcmsibility 
in  these  matters.  SuperviscMrs  in  5  cities  ^  report  that  they  are  partly 
responsible;  and  those  in  8  other  cities  *  write  that  the  kindergartens 
were  already  organized  when  they  entered  upon  their  duties. 

The  reports  inmi  Bakersfield  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  Ironwood,  Mich., 
and  Beloit,  Wis.,  refer  to  State  laws  which  fix  the  age  at  which 
children  shall  be  promoted  from  the  kindergarten. 

In  the  Bakersfield  kindergartens  the  supervisor  allows  the  enroll- 
ment to  reach  50  and  then  establishes  a  waiting  list.  In  Oakland 
the  board  of  education  granted  the  petition  of  the  Kindergarten 
Club,  composed  of  all  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  the  department, 
that  50  piipils  be  the  maximum  per  teacher,  the  class  to  be  divided 
into  a  morning  group  and  an  afternoon  group  as  soon  as  the  num- 
ber enrolled  exceeds  80.  In  regard  to  promotions,  the  supervisor  in 
Oakland  reports :  "  If  the  parents  are  willing,  an  immature  child 
6  years  of  age  may  be  kept  longer  in  the  kindergarten,  although  by 
State  law  a  child  may  enter  primary  at  6  years  of  age.** 

The  report  from  Cincinnati  mentions  annual  promotions  in  all  the 
grades,  including  the  kindergarten,  and  reports  from  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  and  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  mention  semiannual  promotions.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  the  supervisor  and  teachers  may  exercise 
discretion. 

In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  kindergarten  children  are  promoted  to  first 
gi-ade  by  maturity  rather  than  by  age. 

Planning  the  kindergarten  rooms, — ^It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
supervisors,  in  the  main,  have  such  comparatively  restricted  latitude 

1  Birmliigham,  Ala.,  Phoenix,  Arii.,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  and  Santo  Bftrbara,  Cal., 
Denver,  Colo.,  New  Haven  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Columboa,  Oa.,  PeorU,  ni.,  Craw- 
fordsvUle,  B^anavUle,  Fort  Wayne,  South  Bend,  and  VIncennos,  Ind.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
Salina,  Kana.,  LoaisvlUe,  Ky.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Fall  Blver,  Newton,  and  Bofton,  Ma*'« , 
Battle  Creek,  Detroit,  Ilonghton,  and  Lansing,  Mich.,  Bveleth  and  BilnneapolU,  Minn., 
Laurel,  Mlas.,  Butte,  Mont^  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Bloomfleld  and  Kearney,  N.  J.,  Albany. 
Binghamton.  Buffalo,  Ithaca,  Lockport,  Olean,  Schenoctmdy,  Syracoae,  and  Utlca,  N.  T.. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Waokeeha,  Wis. 

*  New  Britain  and  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  Mollne,  I]].,  Lowell  and  Worcwtcr,  Mass.. 
KaUunaaoo  and  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Gilbert,  St.  Paal,  and  Virginia,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Rutherford  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Troj.  N.  T.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Scranton,  Pa.,  Providence,  B.  I.,  Fond  da  Lac,  Kenoftha,  and  La  Croflse,  Wis. 

•  Washington,  D.  C,  Michigan  City  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Flttsfleld,  Mass.,  Grand 
Rapids  and  Jackson,  Mich.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  OkUhoma  City,  Okla., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.^  Sheboygan.  Wis. 

« Cambridge,  Mass.,  Bessemer.  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo..  Salt  I^ake  City,  Utah,  Rtch- 
mond,  Va. 

•Pasadena  and  Pmnona,  Cal.,  New  London,  Cona.,  Hammond,  lod.,  Clilsholai«  Mlna, 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  Toledo,  Ofalo^  Aatlgo,  Wia. 
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in  room  planning.  Kindergarten  rooms,  and  first-grade  rooms  as 
well,  should  be  as  nnlike  the  traditional  schoolroom  as  possible.  The 
physical  and  social  needs  of  young  children  demand  that  eqiecial 
attention  be  paid  to  the  hygienic,  artistic,  and  convenient  arrange- 
ments of  the  rooms  and  surroundings  in  which  their  education  is 
carried  on.  Blackboards,  cupboards,  and  window  seats  must  be  low 
enough  for  5  and  6-year-old  children  to  use  with  comfort;  there  musl 
be  abundant  floor  space  for  the  free  activities;  the  windows  mnsl 
be  placed  with  reference  to  the  hygiene  of  the  eyes;  and  toilet-room 
conveniences  must  be  planned  for  the  best  welfare  and  comfort  of 
the  small  persons  who  use  them. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  need  for  the  judgment  of  a  trained  kinder- 
gartner,  the  r^^orts  indicate  that  in  35  cities  ^  the  supervisor  has  no 
responsibility  for  planning  the  room.  In  27  cities  ■  the  supervisor  is 
sometimes  consulted  and  is  evidently  permitted  to  give  suggestions. 

Larger  powers  are  granted  to  supervisors  in  16  cities,*  for  they  sub- 
mit plans  and  recommend  measures  which  are  usually  carried  out  by 
the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent.  In  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  the  supervisor  "  may  arrange  plans  provided  she  keeps  within 
the  first  bid  of  the  contractor.^ 

In  only  9  cities  does  it  appear  that  a  desirable  degree  of  coopera- 
tion exists  between  the  kindergarten  supervisor  and  the  school  archi- 
tect; and  of  these  9,  supervisors  in  6  *  report  that  the  architect  accepts 
the  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the  supervisor  and  kinder- 
garten teachers;  in  the  other  4  cities '  the  architect  submits  his  plans 
for  kindergarten  rooms  to  thd  supervisor  for  her  approval.  In 
Minneapolis  the  architect  consults  the  supervisor  concerning  such  de- 
tails as  spaces  for  pictures,  amount  of  blackboard  space,  kindergarten 
cupboards,  etc.  In  Cincinnati  the  art  supervisor  is  often  called  in 
consultation. 

Supervisors  in  Redlands,  CaL,  Laurel,  Miss.,  Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  report  that  their  responsibilities  are  confined  to  the  ar- 

1  Birmlngbam,  Ala.,  Pomona,  Cal.,  New  London  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  ColunMi,  Ga^ 
Hollne,  lU.,  BvansvlUe,  Hammond,  Michigan  City,  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  LoirlsTUle,  Kj^ 
Cambridge,  Lowell,  Newton,  and  Plttafleld,  Masa.,  Bessemer.  Ilongbton.  Kalamasoo.  and 
Lansing,  HIcb.,  Bveletb  and  Virginia.  Minn.,  Butte,  Mont,  Concord,  N.  H.,  BingbamtDii. 
Itbaca,  and  Lockport,  N.  T.,  Mansfield,  Obio.  Fort  Wortb,  Tex.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah, 
Ricbmond,  Va.,  Antigo,  Fond  du  Lac,  Kenosha,  l>a  Crosse,  and  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

'Pboeniz,  Arte.,  Paaadena,  Cal.,  New  Hayen,  Conn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Peorte.  ni^ 
Crawfordsyllle,  Sonth  Bend,  and  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Coffeyville  and  Salina,  Kans.,  Bangoi, 
Me.,  Fall  Biver  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  Battle  Creek  and  Jackson,  Micb.,  Gilbert  and  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Atlantic  City,  Jersey  City,  Rutherford,  and  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Olean  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Providence,  B.  L,  Wankesha,  Wia. 

"Bakertfleld,  Loa  Angeles,  Sacramento,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Denver,  Colo.,  New 
Britain  and  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  B<»ston, 
Maaa.,  Chiflholm,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Belolt,  Wia. 

« Oakland,  CaL,  Detroit  and  Qrand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Mlnnenpolis,  Minn.,  Buffalo,  M.  X. 

•KMHMy,  N.  J«  ^rntcwtk  N.  Y.,  Cincinnall,  Obio»  Pittsburgh,  Pi. 
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rangement  of  furniture  and  the  details  of  decoration  in  kindergarten 
rooms  already  existing.  The  superrisor  in  Toledo  may  select  rooms 
suitable  for  the  kindergartens  in  the  new  school  buildings  in  course 
of  erection. 

The  report  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  contains  this  significant  item : 

The  kindergarten  subcommittee  of  the  Worcester  school  board  recently  went 
an  record  in  a  request  to  the  saperlntesdent  of  public  buildings  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  in  every  new  building  and  every  addition  to  ao  old  building  for 
a  kindergarten  room. 

Provision  for  gardening  and  other  out-door  work. — A  maximum 
of  out-door  life  is  important  for  children,  and  actual  contact  with 
plants  and  animals  such  as  is  possiUe  only  out  of  doors  is  a  vital 
element  in  child  life.  Kindergarten  teachers  are  trained  to  recognize 
these  values,  and,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  climate  and  popular  objec- 
tions to  exposure,  they  strive  to  have  the  children  in  the  op^i  air  a 
great  deal  of  the  time. 

The  responsibility  of  arranging  for  gardening  in  connection  with 
the  kindergartens  is  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisors  in  22  citiea^  In 
one  of  these,  Columbus,  Ga.,  the  supervisor  insists  upon  gardening  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  kindergarten  course.  From  Salina,  Kans., 
the  supervisor  writes :  "  We  had  very  successful  individual  gardens.** 
The  arrangement  in  Hutherford,  N.  J.,  is  such  that  four  kindergar- 
tens share  in  one  general  garden.  In  Cincinnati  the  supervisor  as- 
sists in  providing  gardens  but  is  not  always  directly  responsible  for 
them.    The  report  continues : 

Often  the  kindergartner,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
tbe  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  arranges  for  space  in  the  neighborhood  if  there 
is  nothing  available  in  the  school  yard.  Each  faU  the  supervisor  arranges  with 
the  park  commissioner  for  space  in  the  parks  for  bulbs,  and  the  park  gardener 
assists  in  the  planting.    All  the  schools  in  the  down-town  d!strict*use  these  betls. 

Of  13  other  cities  having  outdoor  work,  the  chief  responsibility 
in  7  of  them  *  rests  upon  the  principal  of  the  school  building  and 
the  kindergarten  teachers.  In  3  cities^  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  advised  by  the  kindergarten  supervisor,  sees  that  there  are 
kindergarten  gardens.  Teh  rules  of  the  school  committee  in  Lowell, 
Mass^  provide  for  gardening  activities.  In  Birmingham,  Ala^ 
there  is  a  supervisor  of  gardens  who  cooperates  with  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  in  providing  gardening  facilities  for  the  young  cl)il- 

>Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  DenTer,  Colo.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Colnmbag, 
Ga.,  Fort  Wayne,  South  Bend,  and  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Salina,  Kana.,  Jaclison  and  Lansing, 
lileh.,  ChishoUn  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Butte,  Mont.,  Atlantic  City  and  Rutherford, 
K.  J.,  Schenectady  and  UUca,  N.  Y.,  Clncionati,  Dayton,  and  Manafleld,  Ohio,  Scian- 
ton.  Pa. 

*  Oakland  and  Redlanda,  Cal.,  BranarlUe,  Ind.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bloomfldd  and  Treatoa, 
H.  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

•New  Britain,  ComL,  CrawfordsTlUa,  Ind^  Coffeyrill^  Kana. 
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dren.    The  kindergarten  snperrisor  in  Philadelphia  plans  the  kin- 
dergarten gardens  in  cooperaticMi  with  the  regular  school  gard^is. 

In  16  cities  ^  the  kindergarten  supervisor  encourages,  advises,  and 
urges  the  teachers  to  include  gardens  in  the  activities  of  the  kinder- 
garten. The  supervisor  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  herself  provides  the 
seeds.  The  supervisor  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  provides  the  neces- 
sary implements.  The  supervisor  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  wise  pre- 
vision recommends  to  the  school  building  committee  that  gardens  be 
included  in  all  the  school  plans. 

Supervisors  in  16  cities  *  report  that  they  have  no  responsibility  in 
this  particular  matter. 

The  obstacles  of  adverse  climate  and  lack  of  ground  space,  and 
some  of  the  alternatives  practiced  where  gardens  are  not  possible 
are  brought  to  light  in  reports  from  20  cities  where  little  or  no  out- 
door gardening  is  done.  In  South  Manchester,  Conn ;  Peoria,  III. ; 
Bangor,  Me. ;  Concord,  N.  H. ;  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  no  gardening  is  car- 
ried on.  In  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  the  children  of 
the  kindergartens  share  garden  space  with  the  rest  of  the  school 
where  such  space  exists;  otherwise  indoor  boxes  are  provided  or  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  do  home  gardening.  In  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Virginia,  Minn.,  ground  space  can  rarely  be  secured.  The  sea- 
son in  Houghton,  Mich.,  is  too  short  for  school  gardens,  but  the 
supervisor  urges  and  helps  to  plan  home  gardens.  Home  gardens 
are  emphasized  also  in  Hammond,  Ind.  The  weather  being  pro- 
hibitive, little  outdoor  work  is  possible  in  Gilbert,  Minn.  The  size 
of  the  class  and  the  location  of  the  school  determine  the  amount  and 
kind  of  outdoor  work  done  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Gardening  is  optional 
where  ground  space  permits  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Newton, 
Mass.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  reports  no  gardening  but  good  playground 
equipment  for  the  kindergartens.  Laurel,  Miss.,  and  La  Crosse. 
Wis.,  provide  for  excursions  and  field  trips.  In  Kearney,  N.  J.,  the 
director  of  physical  education  confers  with  the  kindergarten  super- 
visor in  regard  to  outdoor  games.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  reports  that 
provision  for  outdoor  work  is  coming  about  gradually. 

Reports  from  supervisors  of  association  kindergartens  indicate 
that  gardening  is  encouraged  and  carried  on  wherever  space  can  be 
secured. 

Supply  of  kindergarten  materials, — Because  of  the  special  and 
technical  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  the  kindergarten,  the  super- 
visor and  kindergarten  teachers  bear  the  chief  responsibility  for 

^  Pasadena  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Plttsfleld,  Mass..  Battle  Creek,  Bessemer,  Detroit, 
and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  St.  Paul,  If  inn.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Bingham  ton  and  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Salt  Lake  City,  UUb,  Richmond,  Va.,  Beloit  and  Kenosha.  Wis. 

»  Phoenix,  Arlx.,  Pomona,  CaL,  New  London  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Kalamasoo,  Mich.,  Bveieth,  Minn.,  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  Ithaca  and  Tiockport  N.  T.«  Provldenoe, 
B.  I.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Antlgo,  Food  dn  Lac,  and  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
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selecting  and  ordering  the  supplies.  In  57  cities  *  the  supervisor  is 
entirely  responsible,  *^  subject  to  financial  limitations,"  say  the  re- 
ports from  Ironwood,  Mich.,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  In  Concord, 
N.  H.,  the  supervisor  not  only  orders  the  materials,  but  also  cares 
for  them.  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  supervisor  receives  requests 
from  the  teachers  and  does  the  purchasing. 

In  14  cities*  it  is  the  teachers  who  prepare  requisition  lists  and 
submit  them  to  the  supervisor  for  approval.  The  practice  in  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  is  to  decide  on  the  supplies  by  a  vote  of  the  kindergarten 
teachers  as  a  body. 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  Houghton,  Mich.,  and 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  the  supervisor  prepares  the  lists  and  sends  them  to 
the  superintendent  for  approval.  In  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  the  teachers 
send  lists  directly  to  the  superintendent  after  having  had  a  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  with  him. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Scranton,  Pa,,  for  supervisor  and  teachers 
to  confer  over  the  lists,  then  send  requisitions  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  Boston  the  supervisor  recommends  and  approves  the  lists,  and 
action  is  taken  by  the  board  of  superintendents.  The  supervisor 
in  Cincinnati  orders  and  apportions  the  supplies,  and  the  business 
department  of  the  school  system  secures  bids,  makes  purchases,  and 
distributes  the  materials. 

Supplies  are  provided  according  to  the  rulings  of  the  school  com- 
mittee an  Lowell,  Mass. 

In  10  cities*  the  supervisor  acts  as  adviser  or  assumes  a  slight 
degree  of  responsibility.  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Waterbiiry,  Conn., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Eveleth,  Minn.,  and  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  the  super- 
visor reports  "no  responsibility.'' 

In  the  case  of  groups  of  kindergartens  supported  by  associations, 
the  supervisor  has  a  large  share  of  responsibility. 

The  materials  for  the  kindergartens  supported  by  the  New  York 
Kindergarten  Association  are  supplied  from  a  "  Penny  Fund  "  con- 
tributed by  the  children. 

*  Loa  Angeles^  Pomona,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Denver,  Colo.,  New  Haven  and 
South  Manchester,  Conn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Coliimbus,  Ga.,  MoUne  and  Peoria,  111., 
Crawfordsville,  Fort  Wayne,  Hammond,  South  Bend,  Terrc  Haute,  and  Vincennes,  Ind., 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Saliua,  Kans.,  lA>til8TlIle,  Ky.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Newton,  Plttsfleld,  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Ironwood,  Jackson,  Kalamaxoo,  and  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  Chisholm,  Minneapolis,  and  Virginia,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Butte.  Mont., 
Lincoln,  Nehr.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Jersey  City,  Kearney,  Perth  Amboy,  and  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Albany,  Blnghamton,  Buffalo,  Ithaca.  Syracuse,  and  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  Dayton  and  Mansfield, 
Ohio.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Ogden 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Fond  du  Lac,  La  Crosse,  and  Waukesha,  Wis. 

'Oakland,  Redlands,  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  New  London,  Conn.,  Cambridge  and  Fall 
Rlrer,  Mass..  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Laurel,  Miss..  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  Schenectady,  N.  T^ 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Antigo,  Beloit,  and  Kenosha,  Wis 

*  Pasadena,  Cal.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Bessemer,  Mich,  Gilbert 
and  St  Paul,  Minn.,  Lockport  and  Olean,  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Richmond,  Va. 
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?•  THE  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM  OR  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  supervisor's  share  in  program  makinff. — Some  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  kinedrgarten  plan  or  program  is  assumed  by 
almost  every  supervisor.  In  the  main,  the  supervisor  supplies  and 
emphasizes  the  essential  principles  of  program  making  and  holds 
meetings  with  the  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  prepar- 
ing plans  of  work.  Upon  the  teachers  is  placed  the  responsibility  for 
adapting  the  general  principles  to  the  specific  conditions  and  needs 
of  their  respective  groups  of  children. 

Some  supervisors  supply  their  teachers  with  a  yearly  or  quarterly, 
or  monthly  outline,  printed  or  typed ;  in  some  cases  these  outlines  are 
included  in  the  printed  courses  of  study  provided  for  all  the  grade& 
A  handbook  covering  the  year's  work  is  given  to  the  kindergarten 
teachers  in  Denver. 

In  some  instances  teachers  are  required  to  send  their  plans  for  a 
week  or  a  month  in  advance  to  the  supervisor  for  her  modifications 
and  suggestions.  In  other  instances,  the  supervisor  defines  the  stand- 
ards and  aims  and  looks  to  the  teachers  to  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sults. 

Methods  employed  in  preparing  the  program. 

Namber  of 
snperrlBorm.^ 

Supervisor    holds    program    meetfngs,    discussions,    conferences    with 

teachers;  enunciates  general  principles SB 

Supervisor  provides  printed  or  typed  course  of  study;  yearly,  quarterly, 

or  monthly  outlines  suggestive  In  character 24 

Teachers  submit  plans  to  supervisors  for  modifications 10 

Each  teacher  makes  her  own  plans  entirely i_  8 

Supervisor   defines   aims   and  standards;    results   are   expected    from 

teachers.- 4 

Miss  Blow's  uniform  program  is  followed ___  8 

Supervisor  gives  fixed  program ;  teachers  modify  it  as  to  details 2 

Experienced  teachers  plan  their  own  programs;  Inexperienced  teachers 

submit  plans  to  the  supervisor 1 

IIow  supervisors  secure  creativeness  from  the  teachers. — Origi- 
nality and  creativeness  are  terms  capable  of  more  than  one  interpre- 
tation, and  covering  a  wide  rajige  of  departures  from  the  conven- 
tional. For  this  reason,  not  the  least  of  the  kindergarten  supervisor's 
problems  is  that  of  leading  teachers  to  use  such  excellent  discern- 
ment that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  between  what  is  genuinely  cre- 
ative in  their  own  work  and  what  is  merely  unusual  or  positively 
frealcish. 

To  this  end,  supervisors  repeatedly  stress  the  essential  principles 
of  education  as  distinct  from  teaching  devices,  and  lay  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  for  considering  the  limitations  as  well  as  the 

ilaelodlnc  gupenrlaon  of  maaocUMoo.  kindefSArteiia. 
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possibilities  that  lie  within  the  mftterial  used  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  teachers,  therefore,  are  requested  to  bring  with  them  to  program 
meetings  models  of  handwork,  ideas  for  tho  use  of  nature  materials, 
suggestions  for  games  and  rhythms,  and  plans  for  exhibits.  These 
contributions  are  then  judged  by  teachers  and  supervisor  according 
to  accepted  standards  of  excellence,  and  the  best  ones  selected  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  kindergartens. 

By  way  of  encouragement  of  valid  originality,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  some  supervisors  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  all  the  teacher"^  in 
the  kindergarten  room  of  one  who  is  doing  noteworthy  work  and  is 
willing  to  demonstrate  it  to  her  fellow  teachers;  in  some  instances, 
individual  teachers  are  sent  to  observe  the  original  work  of  one  of 
their  number.  Some  supervisors  attend  State  and  National  con- 
ventions and  bring  back  stimulating  suggestions,  ideas,  and  mate- 
rial that  can  be  applied  to  local  conditions;  some  supervisors  make 
it  possible  for  the  teachers  themselves  to  attend  conventions  or  visit 
out-of-town  kindergartens.  Making  teachers  responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  demonstrating  certain  subjects  at  the  teachers'  meet- 
ings, and  encouraging  them  to  experiment  with  various  materials  are 
other  methods  employed  by  supervisors. 

Summary  of  the  means  used  by  supervisors  and  number  of  times  each  method 

is  mentioned. 

Times 
mentioned. 

Mach  freedom  allowed  to  teachers  and  their  personaUty  permitted  to  show 
Itself;  the  progi'am  kept  flexible 33 

Reports,  new  Ideas,  sngRestions,  contributions  brought  by  teachers  and 
supervisor  to  group  meetings,  and  use  made  of  such  contributions 26 

Details  left  to  teachers,  responsibilities  for  the  kindergarten  placed  defi- 
nitely upon  tbem ;  also  responsibilities  connected  with  teachers'  meetings.    24 

Successes  aiKl  signs  of  originality  encouraged  and  emphasized ;  restraint  is 
placed  upon  criticism  of  results 20 

Meetings  arranged  at  kindergarten  rooms  where  teachers  doing  original 
work  demonstrate  It ;  individual  teachers  visit  such  kindergartens 10 

Teachers  urged  to  visit  out-of-town  kindergartens ;  to  read  and  study ;  to  see 
and  discuss  new  Ideas  In  operation;  to  experiment  with  methods  and 
materials 10 

Teachers  required  to  submit  written  program  in  advance  for  criticism 8 

••  Only  well-trained  teachers  are  employed  '* 2 

"Do  not  secure  it" ^ 1 

8.  VISITS  TO  KINDERGARTENS— II^ERVIEWS  AND  MEETINliS 
WITH  TEACHERS. 

Frequency  of  visits. — The  determining  factors  in  the  number  of 
visits  paid  annually  to  each  kindergarten  are  the  number  of  kinder- 
gurtens  under  the  charge  of  a  supervisor,  and  the  needs  of  individual 
kindergartens.    While  a  regular  schedule  of  frequency  is  the  aim 
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of  the  supervisor,  she  breaks  in  upon  the  regularity  in  case  the 
younger  and  inexperienced  teachers  require  more  of  her  assistance. 

In  Philadelphia,  with  271  kindergartens;  Boston,  with  143;  Los 
Angeles,  with  137;  and  Pittsburgh,  with  100^  the  supervisor  can 
visit  each  kindergarten  not  oftener  tlian  once  or  twice  a  year,  excep- 
tions being  made  in  cases  of  special  need.  The  supervisor  in  Pitts- 
burgh reports:  "  I  plan  to  visit  each  kindergarten  twice  a  year;  nay 
assistant  visits  them  three  times  a  year.  Many  more  visits  than  these 
are  made  to  kindergartens  which  require  special  help."  Detroit  has 
116  kindergartens ;  each  one  receives  three  visits  a  year.  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  79  kindergartens,  i^eports  about  three  visits  a  year  to  each 
kindergarten. 

Supervisors  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Bichmond 
relate  the  frequency  of  their  visits  to  the  needs  of  each  kindergarten ; 
in  Jersey  City  and  Ogden  visits  are  made  "  as  often  as  possible"; 
while  in  New  Haven,  South  Manchester,  and  Oakland  the  super- 
visors do  not  adhere  to  any  regular  schedule. 

In  Denver,  Grand  Rapids,  Kansas  City,  Ti-enton,  Buflfalo,  and 
Sheboygan  supervisors  visit  each  kindergarten  four  or  five  times  a 
year.  Seven  visits  a  year  is  the  schedule  in  Albany,  Oklahoma  City, 
and  Salt  Lake  City ;  eight  visits  in  St.  Paul,  and  ten  in  Worcester. 

A  monthly  visit  is  the  practice  in  31  cities.*  In  Pomona,  Terre 
Haute,  Battle  Creek,  Lincoln,  and  Troy,  once  in  thi-ee  weeks  is  the 
schedule.  Once  in  two  weeks  is  the  rule  in  13  cities,*  Pasadena,  how- 
ever, stretching  the  time  to  once  in  16  days.  In  Crawfordsville, 
Syracuse,  and  Bloomfield  the  rule  is  three  times  a  month. 

Weekly  visits  are  made  in  Columbus  (Ga.),  Fort  Dodge,  Muskegon, 
Chisholm,  Eveleth,  Laurel,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Kenosha.  Twice  a 
week  is  the  rule  in  Houghton  and  Rutherford.  In  Bangor  the  super- 
visor reports  that  she  spends  nearly  every  morning  in  a  kindergarten. 

In  each  of  four  cities — Bakersfield,  Concord,  Mansfield,  and  Sa- 
lina — the  supervisor  directs  one  kindergarten  and  makes  supervisory 
visits  to  the  other  classes  several  times  a  year.  In  Bakersfield  the 
time  allowance  for  visiting  is  one  day  each  week. 

Supervisors  of  groups  of  kindergartens  controlled  by  an  associa- 
tion pay  visits  weekly,  monthly,  or  according  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual kindergartens. 

1  BlrmlDgham,  Ala.,  Pboenix,  Ariz.,  Redlaods  and  Santa  Barbara*  Cal.,  New  Britain 
and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Eransville,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Louisville,  Kj^ 
Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Plttsfield,  Mass.,  Bessemer,  Ironwood.  Jackson,  and 
Lansing  Micb.,  Omaha,  Ncbr.,  Atlantic  City,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Ithaca,  Lockport. 
Schenectady,  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Providence,  R.  L,  Antiso, 
Bclolt,  and  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

'Pasadena  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Moline  and  Peoria,  Ul.,  Hammond  and  South  Beod, 
Ind.,  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Gilbert  and  Virginia,  Minn.,  Kearney,  N.  J., 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Length  of  visits. — Like  the  frequency  of  visits,  their  duration  varies 
in  relation  to  need  and  circumstance.  By  some  supervisors,  the  entire 
session  of  two  and  one-half  or  three  hours  is  regarded  as  essential  to 
effective  supervision.  This  is  the  case  in  20  cities,*  in  one  of  which, 
Fond  du  Lac,  the  time  is  divided  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
primary  room  in  each  building. 

In  15  cities*  the  minimum  length  of  a  visit  is  between  one  and  two 
hours. 

In  22  cities '  the  minimum  length  is  one  hour,  but  the  supervisor  in 
Waterbury  makes  a  point  of  spending  ^n' entire  session  once  a  year 
in  each  kindergarten.  In  Boston  the  supervisor  plans  to  stay  not 
less  than  one  hour  in  one  room  unless  there  are  three  kindergartens 
in  the  same  building;  in  this  event,  she  goes  from  one  to  another 
every  few  minutes. 

Briefer  visits  are  the  rule  in  30  cities,*  the  length  ranging  from 
15  to  45  minutes.  In  Houghton  extreme  brevity  is  achieved,  the 
minimum  being  5  minutes,  the  maximum  60  minutes. 

In  Moline,  Laurel,  Jersey  City,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia,  no 
set  duration  is  observed,  the  demands  of  the  occasion  determining  the 
length  of  the  visit. 

Supervisors  of  association  kindergartens,  as  a  rule,  let  their  visits 
cover  the  entire  session. 

No  positive  assertion  can  be  made  regarding  the  connection  be- 
tween effective  supervision  and  the  length  of  the  supervisor's  visit; 
but,  obviously,  experience  must  be  a  potent  factor  in  quickening  the 
perceptions  and  clarifying  the  judgments  of  an  observer.  Interest- 
ing testimony  on  this  point  is  contained  in  Miss  Dozier's  Leaves  from 
a  Supervisor's  Notebook.*  In  1876  Miss  Dozier  became  one  of  two 
supervisors  placed  in  charge  of  the  public  school  kindergartens  of 
St.  Louis.    Describing  the  events  of  those  pioneer  days,  when  Dr. 

*  Redlands,  Cat.,  South  MaDchester,  Conn..  Wastaingtoii,  D.  C,  Coffejville,  Kans.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Ironwood,  and  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha, 
Nebr..  Concord,  N.  H.,  Rutherford,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Albany,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Ogden,  Utah,  Fond  du  Lac  and  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

*  Phoenix,  Aria.,  Bakersfleld,  Cal.,  Michigan  City  and  Tcrre  Uaute,  Ind.,  Loulsyllle.  Ky.. 
ntttffield,  Mass.,  Bessemer,  Jackson,  and  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Buffalo 
and  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Richmond,  Va.,  Ia  Crosse,  Wis. 

» Birmingham,  Ala.,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Pomona,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  New 
Britain,  New  Haven,  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Peoria,  III.,  Crawfordnville 
and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Boston  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  Detroit  and  I^ansing, 
Mich.,  81.  Louis,  Mo.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Belolt,  Wis. 

«  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Evansvllle,  Fort  Wayne,  Hammond,  Ind.,  Bangor, 
Me.,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  Battle  Creek,  Crystal  Falls,  and 
Houghton,  Mich.,  Chisholm,  Eveleth,  Gilbert,  St.  Paul,  and  Virginia,  Minn.,  Lincoln. 
Nebr.,  Atlantic  City,  Bloomfleld,  and  Kearney,  N.  J.,  Ithaca,  Oiean,  and  SchcnecUdy, 
N.  Y.,  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Antigo  and 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

'Kindergarten  Review,  January,  February,  and  March,  1909. 
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William  T.  Harris,  the  superint^odent  of  the  St  Louis  schools,  was 
desirous  of  proving  the  practicability  of  introducing  kindergaiteiis 
into  the  school  fifystem,  Miss  Dozier  says: 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  nomber  of  kindergartens,  a  new  problem 
arose.  I  could  not  malce  a  short  visit  to  a  kindergarten  suffice  for  mj  obeci  wa- 
tloDS.  Again  I  went  to  Dr.  Harris;  and  when  lie  told  me  tlie  time  would  oome 
when  I  could  enter  a  kindergarten  and  in  five  minutes  determine  the  toidenciea 
of  the  work,  I  doubted  his  statement.  With  68  kindergartens  to  be  seen  and 
helped,  I  learned  my  lesson.  In  the  end  I  could  enter  a  kindergarten  and  at  a 
glance  take  in  the  enyironment,  determining  the  questions  of  orderliness,  good 
or  bad  housekeeping.  A  look-  at  the  desk,  piano,  window-sills,  and  the  work  of 
the  children  as  It  lay  spread  out  on  the  tables,  was  sufficient  to  arrive  at  the 
teacher's  orderliness  In  space,  and  it  was  also  a  revealer  of  her  mental  orderli- 
ness. A  glance  would  acquaint  me  with  the  teacher's  fullness  or  poverty  of 
lesthetic  taste.  One  searching  look,  and  the  measure  of  the  children's  interest 
and  attention  was  known.  The  teacher's  poise,  a  happy,  cheerful,  busy,  genalne 
atmosphere  was  at  once  felt.  *  *  *  I  understood  the  teacher's  power  of 
control.  I  could  detect  the  hygienic  conditions  and  how  faitlifully  the  Janit<v 
performed  his  duties. 

Nature  and  purpose  of  visits. — ^The  aims  and  ideals  hel J  in  the 
minds  of  kindergarten  supervisors  in  respect  to  their  relations  with 
the  teachers  under  their  charge  are  abundantly  revealed  in  the  re- 
ports concerning  the  nature  of  the  visits  to  the  kindergartens.  The 
many  times  that  friendliness,  kindliness,  helpfulness,  and  tact  are 
mentioned,  indicate  the  high  value  attached  to  these  personal  quali- 
ties, and  show  an  earnest  intention  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors 
to  perform  their  obligations  in  a  commendably  sympathetic  frame 
of  mind. 

"  To  give  helpful  suggestions,'*  "  to  advise,"  "  to  assist  teachers 
with  their  difficulties,''  "  to  coopef  ate  in  all  possible  ways,**  "  to  en- 
courage, inspire,  stimulate,"  "  to  praise  good  work,"  are  expressions 
of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  personal  characteristics  which  kindergarten  supervisors 
consciously  aim  to  exhibit  toward  their  teachers  are  the  very  ones 
wliich  teachers  appreciate  most  highly  according  to  a  study  of 
Teachers'  Estimates  of  Supervisors,^  by  Grace  E.  Bird.  In  her 
study  Miss  Bird  remarks: 

The  quality  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  was  friendly  sympatiiy 
or  kindly  encouragement,  with  a  percentage  of  56.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
this  might  be  called  kindness.  In  a  former  experiment  the  same  quality  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  of  votes  among  150  normal-school  girls.  253  high- 
school  boys,  and  139  high-school  girls,  in  estimating  the  best  quaUties  of  the 
best  teachers  they  ever  had.  *  *  *  So  far,  it  seems  that  in  school  work 
this  simple  Christian  virtue  is  more  appreciated  than  any  other  quality,  either 
affective  or  inteUectual. 

•School  and  SocMy,  Juno  16,  lOlT. 
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When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  supervisory  practice,  the  reports  in- 
dicate a  yariety  of  aspects.  Criticisms  of  a  positive  or  constructive 
character  are  the  rule.  Some  supervisors  follow  up  their  suggestions 
by  giving  a  demonstration  of  the  desired  method.  Conducting  the 
morning  circle,  telling  stories,  leading  the  games,  developing  an 
exercise  in  handwork,  are  some  of  the  forms  of  demonstration. 

Observation,  with  a  view  to  conferring  with  the  teachers  later  on, 
is  another  practice.  Some  supervisors  direct  their  observations 
chiefly  toward  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  children;  some  to- 
ward the  kindergarten  room  in  respect  to  its  order,  hygienic  con- 
dition, and  decorations;  other  focus  their  attenti(m  upon  the  methods, 
manners,  and  spirit  of  the  teadiers  with  the  children ;  and  still  others 
observe  closely  the  way  the  teachers  are  developing  the  program- 
thought  and  handling  the  material. 

The  statement  is  made  by  several  supervisors  that  one  purpose  of 
their  visits  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  children  them^ves,  and 
thus  to  gain  fresh  inspiration. 

When  arranged  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention,  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  visits  stand  as  follows : 

Nature  and  rmrpose  of  vititM. 

Times 
mentioned. 

To  give  helpful  suggestions,  friendly  aid,  kindly  advice,  sympathetic  cooper- 
ation  —«.-.— 40 

To  offer  constructive  and  appreciative  criticism 25 

To  observe,  study,  compare,  with  a  view  to  conferring  with  teachers  later 
on  «,,,,., ,., 22 

To  9how  how,  to  take  part  in  morning  circle,  game  circle,  story-telling,  gift 

work  and  handwork 18 

To  Judge  of  efficiency,  methods,  manners,  and  spirit  of  teachers  with  chil- 
dren  —MM- -^— ^ ..  , 18 

To  encourage,  stimulate,  inspire 16 

To  confer  with  teachers  at  close  of  isesston,  to  Interchange  ideas,  to  discuss  10 

To  inspect,  to  exercise  general  supervision 10 

To  note  the  conditions  and  needs  of  children 9 

To  judge  of  organization,  to  note  the  kind  of  discipline,  to  rate  the  teachers, 

to  get  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 7 

To  see  how  the  work  is  developed  by  the  teachers  and  how  the  program  is 

carried  out 6 

To  note  the  condition  of  the  room  as  to  its  orderliness,  hygienic  condition, 

decorations „_ ..__ 5 

To  correct  the  work  and  point  out  defects 8 

To  see  that  students  from  the  training  school  are  gaining  proper  experience 

in    practice   teaching ^ 3 

To  keep  in  touch  with  childhood  and  thus  gain  inJH>iration 3 

To  ascertain  what  parent-caUs  should  be  made 1 
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For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  qualities  and  practices  enumerated 
in  Miss  Bird's  study  of  Teachers'  Estimates  of  Supervisors  are  here- 
with appended: 

Percentages 
of  trtquencj 
of  mentioii. 

Kindness  or  sympathy 55 

Systematic  indiyidual  supervision : 48 

Cooperation : 16 

Executive  ability 10 

Professional  knowledge 10 

Progressiveness *. 8 

Leadership  In  the  community 8 

Reliable  judgment — 7 

Broad  scholarship «^ 5 

Individual  interviews. — It  is  impossible  to  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  necessity  for  tact  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
visor in  holding  interviews  with  teachers.  A  teacher's  usefulness 
may  be  permanently  enhanced  or  irredeemably  stunted  according  to 
the  attitude  of  the  supervisor  toward  her  and  her  daily  problems. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  encouragement  and  help  may 
accrue  to  the  teachers,  the  time  immediately  following  a  visit  to  a 
kindergarten  is,  as  a  rule,  devoted  to  the  personal  conference.  The 
problems  are  then  apparent,  the  situation  fresh  in  mind,  and  the 
supervisor's  suggestions  are  timely. 

Some  supervisors  observe  office  hours  and  receive  individual  teach- 
ers at  such  times.  Others  hold  interviews  by  appointment,  or  at 
the  request  of  teachers,  or  whenever  a  need  arises.  One  supervisor 
reports  that  the  telephone  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  conference. 

Group  meetings. — ^Meetings  of  supervisor  with  teachers,  held 
monthly  or  oftener,  are  the  rule.  In  cities  having  several  hundred 
kindergartners,  the  supervisor  finds  it  necessary  to  call  together  the 
teachers  of  one  district  at  a  time,  in  order  to  preserve  the  informal 
and  helpful  character  of  the  meetings. 

Much  variety  is  noticeable  in  the  nature  of  the  meetings,  not  only 
in  respect  of  one  city  taken  with  another,  but  also  in  respect  of  one 
meeting  with  another  in  the  same  city.  The  discussion  of  business 
connected  with  supplies  and  other  administrative  details  occupies 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  time.  Discussions  of  the  program  or  plan 
of  work,  discussions  of  topics  selected  or  assigned  in  advance  to  indi- 
viduals or  groups,  discussions  of  general  educational  principles  and 
of  new  educational  movements,  both  within  and  apart  from  the 
kindergarten,  interchange  of  ideas  and  methods  between  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  and  grade  teachers,  as  well  as  the  demonstration  of 
practical  phases  of  work,  occupy  the  meeting  period  of  one  to  two 
hours. 
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The  following  arrangement,  according  to  the  number  of  times  each 
kind  of  purpose  is  mentioned,  speaks  for  itself: 

Nature  and  purpose  of  meetings. 

Timet, 
mentioned. 

To  discuss  kindergarten  program  or  course  of  study  and  problems  and  needs.    50 

To  discuss  general  educational  principles  and  assigned  or  chosen  topics  and 
to  hear  reports  from  groups  of  teachers  to  whom  topics  have  been  as- 
signed     40 

To  demonstrate  practical  phases  of  work  with  children  or  with  teachers; 
games,  handwork,  and  suggestive  exercises  given  by  supervisor ;  to  discuss 
plans  for  mothers*  meetings 27 

To  gain  mutual  stimulus  and  inspiration;  to  raise  standards  and  improve 
methods ;  to  unify  but  not  uniformize  the  work  in  the  kindergartens 26 

To  exchange  experiences  as  to  subject  matter  and  methods,  as  to  new  Hues 
of  work  being  tried  out  in  kindergartens,  tefets,  and  experiments;  to 
introduce  new  ideas 26 

To  gain  broader  acquaintance  with  kindergarten  Interests,  current  litera- 
ture, conventions,  methods  of  organization 12 

To  exchange  ideas  with  grade  teachers  as  to  subject  matter  and  methods  in 
relation  to  the  child  and  the  curriculum  of  the  grades 12 

To  discuss  new  educational  movements  apart  from  the  kindergarten 8 

To  listen  to  lectures;  to  hear  speakers  from  a  distance 3 

Ta  study  great  literature  occasionally  for  self  renewal  and  refreshment 1 

9.  POINTS  UPON  WHICH  SUPERVISORS  BASE  THEIR  ESTIMATES  OP 
KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS'  ABILITY. 

While  the  qualities  upon  which  supervisors  base  their  estimate  of 
teachers  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  deemed  valuable  in 
grade  teachera,  certain  of  them  receive  a  greater  emphasis  in  the 
training  schools  which  specialize  in  preparing  kindergarten  teacliers. 

The  right  kind  of  kindergarten  work  requires  certain  native  qual- 
ities in  the  young  women  desiring  to  become  kindergarten  teachers. 
These  qualities,  the  spirit  of  nurture  or  mothering,  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  how  a  little  child  feels  and  thinks,  and  insight  into 
the  significance  of  crude  beginnings,  are  the  very  ones  the  kinder- 
garten training  school  consciously  aims  to  develop  and  intensify  in 
the  students-in-training. 

Grade  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  trained  to  consider  and  deal 
with  the  child  as  a  learmng  being,  and  not  primarily  as  a  feeling, 
doing  individual. 

During  the  period  of  training,  the  kindergarten  student  has  much 
personal  contact  with  children.  Her  experience  in  observation  and 
practice  teaching  awakens  in  her  the  vitality  of  interest  so  charac- 
teristics of  all  kindergartners  and  enables  her  to  translate  the  kin- 
dergarten spirit  and  philosophy  into  actual  conduct. 

The  qualities  upon  which  the  supervisors  base  their  judgment  of 
a  teacher's  ability  can  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads:  (1) 
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Personal  character  and  qualities;  (2)  Eesults  of  teaching  as  evi- 
denced in  the  development  of  tiie  children;  (3)  Background  of 
scholarship  and  technical  abDity;  (4)  Attitude  toward  the  school 
and  the  community. 

A  study  of  each  one  of  the  groups  of  qualiti^  yields  the  following 
enumeration  placed  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention: 

Pergonal   chnmcter  and   qualiHef, 

Sympathy,  understanding,  seeing  from  the  child's  standpoint*  play-spirit 38 

l*ersonallty,  charm,  womanliness,  mother-spirit,  culture 82 

Professional    spirit,    loyalty 28 

Personal  appearance,  neatness  in  dress,  cleanliness,  observance  of  ix'rsoual 

hygiene,  health,  orderly  housekeeping 20 

AdaptabiUty,  common  sense,  tact,  good  judgment,  "brains" 15 

Poise,    manner,    self-control 11 

Flexibility,  open-mlndcMluess,  ambition,  ability  to  grow — ■„, 11 

Originality,    resourcefulne.-.s 8 

Idealism,    vision 4 

Cheerfulness,   humor «— — .^^ 4 

Oi)edlence  to  authority ^ 2 

Results  09  evidenced  in  children's  development. 

Vitality  of  program,  systematic  progress  and  devel(^[>ment  of  chUdren 34 

Teaching  ability  as  shown  in  diUdren*8  power  to  thinlc,  to  express  them- 
selves, and  to  control  themselves  in  behavior 31 

Atmosphere  of  the  kindergarten,  happtneas  of  teacher  and  children  together.  28 
Hanagement  and  discipline  of  children  throagh  their  activitlea  ratber  than 

through   repression .  22 

Interest  of  childreu  as  shown  in  good  i^tiMu\nt\i*A  17 

Children*s  good  work  in  first  grade ,,.«»^ 11 

Background  of  acholartkip  and  teehniqHe, 

Teclmique  as  to  materials,  methods,  and  activities ;  artifltic  abtiity,  ability 
in  mu8ic«  in  uae  of  good  English 83 

IntellectUHi  strength  and  breadth,  scholarship,  edocationaJ  backgroond* 
iiiterent  in  reading  and  study,  knowledge  and  application  of  kindergarten 
principles 23 

Oood  training,  professicmal  equipment,  preparation,  experience 21 

BxecQtive  ability,  effort,  initiative,  vitality,  attention  to  acliooi  business IS 

Attitude  toward  school  and  society, 

Tlam 

■MfUloSCd. 

Interest  In  (nliicution  In  general,  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the 
school,  ospetlnlly  with  primar>'  grades 21 

AttUtude  toward  home,  parents,  neighborhood;  recognition  of  kindergarten 
as  a  link  betweca  borne  and  school • 

Ability  to  deveh)|>  oonuaaAitjr  aanUoieiit  ia  ftivor  oC  the  kiadergartea  ,  ,.  ,     S 
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10.  METHODS  OP  STIMULATING  TEACHERS  TO  FURTHER  STUDY. 

The  problem  of  what  is  termed  the  "  after-training  of  teachers  ^ 
is  a  persistent  one.  The  supervisor,  true  to  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
word  super-yi^oay  is  continually  seeking  to  draw  the  body  of  teachers 
to  the  levels  of  vision  and  insight  enjoyed  by  herself;  while  the 
teachers,  absorbed  in  the  details  of  each  day's  technique,  are  some- 
times apt  to  forget  their  obligations  to  grow  in  insight  and  in  knowl- 
edge of  principles,  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  increased  familiarity 
Avith  principles  will  enable  them  to  correct  and  improve  faulty 
technique. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  good  bo<^  and  magazine  articles, 
summer  school  sessions,  educational  meetings,  courses  of  lectures, 
and  exchange  of  visits,  when  properly  used,  are  means  of  stimulat- 
ing professional  growth  in  a  teacher.  The  endeavors  of  supervisors, 
therefore,  are  in  the  direction  of  securing  ccmtacts  between  the 
teachers  and  these  media  of  development.  Teachers  are  advised, 
invited,  urged  to  read  and  study,  sometimes  under  the  leadership  of 
the  supervisor,  sometimes  in  self -organized  study  groups;  they  are 
encouraged  to  take  courses  of  lectures  and  attend  summer  school 
8e8si(Hi8;  and  arrangements  are  made  whereby  they  may  visit  kinder- 
gartens and  first-grade  classes  in  their  own  and  neighboring  cities. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  three  supervisors  report  as  '*  unsuc- 
cessful "  their  efforts  to  stimulate  teachers  to  further  study. 

Equally  noteworthy  is  it  that  in  few  instances  is  mention  made  of 
devices  which  savor  of  whipping  teachers  into  exten^on  of  their 
studies,  such  as  formal  rating,  required  reading-circle  work,  promo- 
tional examinations,  or  required  attendance  at  summer  schools  before 
being  granted  a  salary  increase. 

In  one  city  teachers  who  "  branch  out  ^  are  starred.  In  two  other 
cities  study  is  required  of  all  teachers,  one  supervisor  stating  that 
special  classes  for  required  study  are  provided,  the  other  stating  that 
a  teacher's  increase  in  salary  depends  upon  his  university  credits. 

Methods  employed  by  supervisors  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention 
are  as  follows: 

Methods  of  iiimiaating  to  further  itudp. 

Times 
raentloDcd. 

Suggest  and  urge  reading  books  and  magazine  articles;  provide  list  of 
references  to  pobUcations , 32 

Provide  and  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  att^d  lectures  ^ven  by  spe- 
cialists, or  to  take  courses  of  study  during  the  year 26 

Arrange  for  discussions  at  teachers*  meetings  of  books  and  articles,  also  of 
matters  of  general  educational  interest 17 

Urge  attendaaoe  at  edroatioiial  eonventkuia  and  auBuiMr-sdMKH  MmAoaB^^^    14 
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meAtioiied. 
Keep  teachers  Informed  of  new  methods  of  work  done  in  schoohi  and  col- 
leges and  by  prominent  kindergartners,  bring  back  ideas  and  rqEK>rts 

from  educational  meetings 13 

Kead  with  the  teachers,  set  the  example  of  study  as  well  as  urge  others 

to  it 13 

Make  teacliers  responsible  for  preparing  papers  and  reports  for  meetinss. 

and  encourage  the  formation  of  study  clubs 12 

Send  teachers  to  visit  other  kindergartens  and  first-grade  classes  in  their 
own  and  neighboring  cities,  and  secure  from  outside  kindergartners  re- 
ports concerning  their  activities 10 

Provide  a  library  of  books  and  magazines  for  teachers 6 

Urge  individuals  to  attain  to  higher  standards 5 

Arouse  in  teachers  an  interest  in  making  experiments 4 

Advise  further  study : 3 

•*  Unsuccessful " 3 

•*  Require  study  of  all  teachers  '* 2 

**  Star  the  teacher  who  branches  out " I 1 

11.  RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  TO  KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS  AND  KINDERGARTEN  SUPERVISORS. 

By  virtue  of  belonging  to  the  public  school  system,  every  kinder- 
garten is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  in  which  it  is  maintained 
and  necessarily  conforms  to  the  general  rules  of  the  school. 

The  principals  of  schools,  therefore,  hold  themselves  responsible 
for  the  kindergartens  in  regard  to  matters  of  general  management, 
and  so  far  as  concerns  good  work  in  the  school  as  a  whole,  but  rarely 
in  regard  to  the  methods  or  materials  or  technique  employed  by  the 
kindergarten  teachers. 

In  some  instances  the  principal  advises  with  the  kindergarten 
supervisor  in  respect  to  desirable  standards  and  results  by  which  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  may  be*  measured,  and  cooperates 
with  the  supervisor  in  passing  judgments  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
teachers. 

Several  supervisors  report  that  the  principal  calls  attention  to  cer- 
tain deficiencies  in  the  work  of  teachers  and  indicates  where  closer 
supervision  should  be  exercised. 

12.  RELATION  OF  SUPERVISORS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  (MUSIC, 
ART,  MANUAL  TRAINING,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION)  TO  THE  KIN- 
DERGARTENS. 

The  spirit  prevailing  among  supervisors  of  special  subjects  and  the 
kindergarten  supervisor  and  teachers  is  one  of  friendly  cooperation; 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  special  supervisors  exercise  no  official  con- 
trol over  the  kindergartens. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  apparent.  Music,  art,  manual  activities, 
and  physical  training,  as  they , relate  to  the  development  of  young 
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children,  are  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  training 
schools.  The  capacities  and  interests  of  children  of  kindergarten  age 
are  also  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  training  schools. 
It  is  a  matter  of  presupposition,  therefore,  that  kindergarten  teachers 
are  prepared  to  lead  the  children  up  from  one  level  to  another  of 
appreciation  and  technical  skill  in  these  forms  of  hiunan  expression, 
always  mindful  of  the  individual  child's  needs  and  abilities. 

Supervisors  of  special  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  interested 
largely  in  their  respective  subjects ;  their  experience,  too,  has  usually 
been  with  older  children;  and  yet  they  possess  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  music,  art,  handcraft,  or  physical  education.  This 
comprehensive  knowledge  enables  the  special  supervisors  to  indicate 
worthy  standards  and  clarify  aims  for  their  coworkers  in  the  kinder- 
garten. 

It  seems  a  wise  plan,  then,  that  the  kindergarten  supervisor  and 
teachers  should  carry  on  the  actual  work  with  the  childi'en,  availing 
themselves  meantime  of  the  unofficial  help  generously  offered  by  the 
specialists. 

Opportunities  for  receiving  such  suggestions  and  inspiration  are 
afforded  by  informal  conferences  and  occasional  group  meetings  of 
kindergarten  teachers  to  which  the  special  supervisors  come  by  re- 
quest. In  some  instances,  supervisors  of  special  subjects  respond  to 
invitations  to  visit  the  kindergartens. 

Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  nonofficial  relations  exist  in  a  number  of 
communities  as  listed  below  : 

Birmingham,  Ala.  The  music  supervisor  or  assistant  pays  regular  visits  to 
the  kindergartens.  In  the  training  school  she  outlines  tlie  work  and  sets  the 
standards. 

Oakland,  Col.  The  supervisor  of  drawing  discusses  with  the  kindergarten 
teacher  the  work  of  the  first  grade,  and  points  out  in  what  respects  the  work 
in  the  kindergarten  Is  a  preparation  for  the  first  grade. 

Columbus,  Qa,  The  music  supervisor  instructs  the  kindergarten  supervisor 
and  teachers  and  visits  the  kindergartens  once  a  week. 

EvansvUle,  Ind,  To  a  slight  extent  the  kindergartens  are  supervised  by  the 
music  and  art  supervisors. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  art  supervisor  directs  the  art  work  of  the  kinder- 
gartens. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  The  music  supervisor  directs  the  music  work  in  the 
kindergartens. 

CoffeyvQle,  Kans.  Special  supervisors  hold  weekly  meetings  with  the  kinder- 
garten teachers. 

Louisville,  Ky.  The  music  supervisor  meets  monthly  with  the  kindergarten 
teachers. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  music  supervisor  visits  the  kindergartens  weekly, 
offers  suggestions,  but  exercises  no  control. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  music  supervisor  has  full  supervision  of  the  music 
in  the  kindergartens,  outlines  aU  the  work,  instructs  the  teachers  in  metliods, 
and  selects  all  tlie  songs. 
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BveMh,  Minn,  The  supervisors  of  music  and  art  give  to  the  klndeigarteD 
teachers  monthly  outlines ;  they  make  report^  and  hold  meetings. 

8t  Paul,  Jflnn.  The  supervisors  of  music  and  art  and  tbe  {^lyslcal  director 
hold  meetings  once  a  semester  with  the  Idndergarten  teachers  and  aasseA  eat- 
lines  of  woric 

Laurel,  Miu,  The  music  supervisor  plans  the  songs  to  be  sung  in  the  Idnder- 
gartens. 

Butte,  Mont.  The  supervisors  of  music  and  art  outline  the  work,  visit  the 
kindergartens,  and  hold  monthly  meetings  with  the  kindergarten  teaehers. 

Omaha,  Nebr.  The  special  supervisors  give  the  work  to  the  students  in  the 
city  training  sdiooL 

Atlantic  Cit^,  N.  J.  The  special  supervisors  are  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
kindergartens;  they  visit,  give  assistance,  and  offer  suggestions.  The  stand- 
ards of  work  in  the  kindergartens  are  such  as  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
specialists. 

Binghamton,  if.  T.  The  supervisor  of  music  and  the  tAqralcal  director  pay 
visits  to  the  kindergartras  and  report  the  visits ;  they  call  meetings  of  the  Idn- 
dergarten  teachers  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Ithaca,  N,  r.  The  supervisors  of  music  and  art  visit  the  kindergartens  once 
a  month;  th^  make  annual  reports  to  the  superintend^it  and  keep  the  work 
up  to  desired  standarda 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  supervisors  of  music  visit  the  kindergartens  as  thej  do 
the  grades,  giving  20  minutes  every  two  weeks. 

Ogden,  Utah,  The  music  siu>ervisor  holds  monthly  meetings  with  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  and  outlines  especially  the  rhythm  work  for  the  kindergartena 

Belcit,  Wis.  The  music  supervisor  comes  to  the  Idndergartens  onoe  In  two 
weeks  for  20  qiinutes. 

Kenosha,  Wis.  The  supervisor  of  industrial  arts  holds  meetings  with  the  kla- 
dergarten  teachers. 

18.  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  FOR  BOTH  GROUPS  OP 

TEACHERS. 

The  problem  of  establishing  an  organic  relation  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  grades  just  above  is  being  approached  from 
several  directions.  Friendly  and  sympathetic  relations  between  the 
teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  teachers  of  the  primary  grades 
have  long  existed,  but  willing  spirits  alone  are  not  suffieieiit  There 
still  remains  the  task  of  working  out  an  effective  coordination  of 
the  two  phases  of  the  educational  system. 

It  is  recognized  that  one  indispensable  step  in  such  coordination 
is  an  increased  understanding  on  the  part  of  kindei^rtners  of  the 
work  of  primary  grades,  and  increased  understanding  on  the  part 
of  primary  teachers  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  Training 
courses  in  normal  schools  are  undergoing  reorganization  of  a  type 
that  promises  well  for  the  teachers  of  the  future,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  great  mass  of  present-day  teachers  are  without  any  regular 
provision  for  instruction  whidi  will  enable  them  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  their  respective  phases  of  teaching. 
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The  following  smnmaries  of  reports  from  superyisors  serve  to 
show  how  meager  and  incidental  is  such  instruction. 

Instruction  in  primary  work  for  kindergarten  teachers, — ^In  the 
larger  number  of  cities,  provision  for  the  instruction  of  kindergarten 
teachers  in  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  is  incidental  and  occa- 
sional. 

In  some  instances  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens  is  also  super- 
visor of  primary  grades;  she  holds  occasional  meetings  and  arranges 
for  an  interchange  of  visits  between  the  kindergarten  teachers  and 
the  primary  teachers.  Sometimes  joint  meetings  are  called  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  discussing  problems  that  concern  the  relations  of 
the  two  groups  of  teachers.  Sometimes  informal  conferences  and 
personal  talks  among  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  are  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  better  understanding  of  one 
another's  aims  and  methods.  In  some  cases  the  kindergarten  super- 
visor visits  the  grades  and  confers  with  the  primary  supervisor  in 
order  that  the  work  may  be  better  coordinated. 

Interesting  efforts  are  being  made  in  s<Mne  cities  to  correlate  the 
kindergarten  with  the  first  grade  through  the  course  of  study.  To 
this  end,  outlines  and  lists  of  stories,  games,  songs,  handwork,  etc., 
done  by  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  are  passed^n  to  the  first- 
grade  teacher  at  promotion  time. 

Provision  for  giving  regular  instruction  in  primary  work  to 
kindergarten  teachers  is  reported  from  19  cities.  In  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  Dayton,  Ohio,  this  instruction  is  given  in  the  city  normal  school 
during  the  period  of  teacher  training. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Kansas 
CSty,  Mo.,  Butte,  Mont.,  and  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  joint  meetings  of 
kindergartners  and  first-grade  teachers  are  held  regularly  for  pur- 
'  poses  of  instruction. 

In  Oakland,  CaL,  Battle  Creek  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
Kearney,  N.  J.,  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens  is  also  in  charge 
of  primary  grades  and  gives  regular  instruction. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  grade  supervisor  includes  kindergartners 
in  the  regular  conferences  held  with  first-grade  teachers. 

In  Ithaca  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  kindergarten  teachers  having  been 
prepared  in  the  normal  school  for  both  phases  of  work  are  eligible 
for  positions  as  first-grade  teachers. 

Instruction  in  kindergarten  work  for  grade  teachers.-^With  few 
exceptions  the  instruction  in  kindergarten  aims  and  n^thods  given  to 
grade  teachers  is  incidentaL 

The  means  of  imparting  such  instruction  are  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  instructing  kindergarten  teachers  in  the  work  of  the 
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primary  grades,  namely,  occasional  joint  meetings- arranged  by  the 
supervisor  of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  personal  talks 
among  primary  teachers  and  kindergarten  teachers,  and  visits  to 
kindergarten  classes. 

In  several  instances  the  first-grade  teachers  are  given,  at  the  time 
of  promotion,  outlines  and  lists  of  stories,  games,  songs,  pieces  of 
handwork,  etc.,  done  by  children  in  kindergartens.  By  this  means 
the  first-grade  teacher  gains  some  idea  of  what  she  may  build  upon. 

From  14  cities  come  reports  of  provision  for  giving  regular  in- 
struction in  kindergarten  work  to  primary  teachers. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio, 
such  instruction  is  given  in  the  city  normal  school  during  the  period 
of  teacher  training. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Battle  Creek  and  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  Bloomfield  and  Kearney, 
N.  J.,  the  primary  or  first  grade  work  and  the  kindergartens  are 
under  the  charge  of  one  supervisor  who  gives  regular  instruction  at 
joint  meetings  of  the  two  groups  of  teachers. 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  come 
together  for  instruction  at  the  monthly  institutes. 

In  Butte,  Mont.,  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  trained 
kindergartner  and  holds  joint  meetings  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

14.  CITIES  IN  WHICH  NO  SPECIAL  SUPERVISOR  OP  KINDERGAR- 
TENS IS  EMPLOYED. 

In  the  tables  on  pages  12  to  17,  inclusive,  are  listed  the  cities  re- 
porting to  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  no  special  supervisor  of 
kindergartens  is  employed. 

This  characterization,  however,  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  kindergarten  teachers  in  such  cities  are  without  supervisory  care; 
it  means  that  the  responsibilities  ordinarily  resting  upon  a  kinder- 
garten supervisor  are  distributed  among  other  school  officers,  the 
superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent,  the  supervising  princi- 
pal, a  committee  of  kindergarten  teachers,  or  the  senior  kindergarten 
teacher  in  the  system. 

Administrative  details. — In  practically  all  the  cities  the  responsi- 
bility for  appointing  teachei's  and  rating  their  abilities  and  for 
directing  the  organization  of  the  kindergarten  classes  falls  upon  the 
superintendent,  who  makes  recommendations  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation ai!d  from  them  receives  sanction  for  the  actions  involved. 
In  executing  these  details  the  superintendent  is  assisted  by  his  dep- 
uty or  district  superintendents,  supervising  principals,  and  princi- 
pals of  school  buildings. 

The  matter  of  selecting  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  kindergar- 
tens is  usually  referred  by  the  superintendent  to  the  kindergarten 
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teachers  themselves,  in  some  cases  through  a  committee  and  in  some 
cases  through  the  senior  kindergarten  teacher.  In  Chicago,  Cleve* 
land,  and  Burlington,  Iowa,  the  establishment  of  a  standard  equip- 
ment  automatically  takes  care  of  this  detail. 

Opiniana  of  mperintendents  as  to  lack  of  special  supervisor.— -Jn 
the  opinion  of  the  larger  number  of  superintendents  (60  per  c^it)' 
the  kindergartens  in  their  cities  do  not  suffer  appreciably  from  the 
lack  of  special  supervision;  36  per  cent  believe  that  the  kindergar- 
tens in  their  cities  are  much  handicapped  for  the  want  of  such 
supervision;  4  per  cent  make  no  report  on  this  point.  One  super* 
intendent  of  the  larger  group,  having  reported  that  he  himself  at- 
tends to  all  the  necessary  details  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the 
kindergartens,  adds:  ^How  can  I  say  that  the  kindergartens  suffer 
without  embarrassing  my  ego? " 

Not  a  few  superintendents  of  the  larger  group  believe  that  hav- 
ing a  special  supervisor  for  kindergartens  tends  to  keep  apail  the 
kindergartens  and  the  primary  grades  and  that  the  kindergartens 
are  more  closely  integrated  with  the  school  system  when  they  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  do  the  grades.  The  tendency  to  oversuper- 
vision  in  all  departments  of  school  organization  is  consciously 
avoided  by  several  superintendents.  The  comment  in  one  report  is: 
"Large  systems  suffer  from  excessive,  as  small  systems  do  from 
inadequate,  supervision." 

A  shortage  of  funds  for  school  purposes  is  also  a  factor  in  the 
matter,  for  it  is  felt  in  many  cases  that  the  number  of  kindergar- 
ten classes  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  special  super- 
visor, even  if  one  were  deemed  desirable. 

"If  we  had  a  kindergarten  supervisor  we  might  accept  poorer 
teachers,"  is  an  opinion  shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  superin- 
tendents; as  it  is,  the  nonsupervised  condition  calls  for  the  cai'eful 
selection  of  well  trained,  experienced  kindergarten  teachers,  grad- 
uates of  accredited  training  schools.  In  the  absence  of  a  supervisor 
the  teachers  form  themselves  into  an  association  for  study  and  for 
unification  of  the  work,  and  in  this  way  keep  themselves  up  to 
worthy  standards  and  also  participate  in  progressive  movements. 

Of  the  smaller  group  of  superintendents  who  feel  that  the  kinder- 
gartens in  their  cities  do  suffer,  a  number  believe  that  having  a 
special  supervisor  would  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  and  pro- 
vide needed  leadership  for  the  teachers. 

The  type  of  supervisor  most  desired  is  one  capable  of  directing 
the  work  of  the  primary  grades  as  well  as  that  of  the  kindergartens. 
Inability  to  meet  the  expense  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  employment 
of  a  supervisor. 

Opinions  of  kindergarten  teachers  as  to   lack   of  supervisor^ 
Kindergarten  teachers  in  60  per  cent  of  the  cities  reporting  orter 
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BO  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  kindo^rtens  suffer  for  lack 
of  special  superviaion.  In  coBtoet,  snpenntenitents  in  onlj  4  per 
cent  of  the  cities  reporting  make  no  response  on  this  phase  of  the 
subject. 

One  reason  for  silence  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Teachers  are  so  close  to  the  factors  that  make  for  the  ^iccees 
of  the  kindergartens  that  they  lack  the  p^ispective  necessary  to 
pronounce  just  judgments  upon  their  own  work  and  that  of  their 
fellow  teachers.  They  prefer  to  say  nothing.  Superintendents,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  view  conditions  witii  a  deta<^ed,  Imperscmal 
attitude,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  express  themselves  frai^y. 

In  several  cities  the  opinioBS  of  teaebeni  coincide  with  those  of 
the  superintendent  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  kindergarten 
classes  is  too  small  to  justify  the  expense  of  employing  a  kinder- 
garten supervisor,  and  that  ^  teachers  themselves,  formed  into  an 
association  for  discQSffiM>n  and  study,  can  and  do  keep  their  work 
raised  to  a  high  standara  of  excellence.  It  is  admitted  in  one  or 
two  instances  tiiat  some  of  the  kindergartens  suffer,  and  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  all  of  them;  but  doubt  is  expressed 
whether  a  kindeigarten  supervisor  is  what  is  needed  to  bring  about 
1    ^  desired  improvement. 

It  is  believed  that  .^rtain  dangers  invariably  accompany  the  advent 
of  a  supervisor ;  for  insl^auce,  a  supervisor  who  dings  to  old,  formal 
methods  Jiakes  serious  Jifficulties  for  younger,  more  progressive 
teachers  by  dsliging  *Jiem  to  follow  a^'t  programs  and  rules.  Again, 
supervised  work  tends  to  take  responsibility  and  initiative  from  the 
teachers  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor;  the  origi- 
nality of  the  teachers  is  thus  suppressed. 

Another  evil  that  is  feared  is  the  creation  of  a  sitoation  which 
tends  to  make  the  teachers  ''  cater  to  the  supervisor's  whims  f cmt  the 
sake  of  good  standing.'*  A  supervisor  would  move  or'  leas  oon- 
sciously  try  to  bring  all  the  kindergarten  classes  to  an  undesirable 
type  and  degree  of  uniformity.  It  is  bdieved,  too,  that  the  kinder- 
gartens come  into  closer  contact  with  the'publie  school  sgrstem  and 
are  r^arded  less  as  outsiders  if  they  are  not  set  t^Murt  by  having  a 
special  supervisor. 

Among  teachers  who  believe  that  the  kindergaretns  in  their  cities 
do  suffer  without  special  supervision,  it  is  felt  tiiat  a  leader  is  needed, 
a  leader  able  to  unify,  not  wnifarmi&e^  the  work  of  the  kindergartens, 
to  raise  the  standards,  especially  in  music,  art,  and  handwork,  to 
check  or  regulate  tendencies  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  extravagant 
forms  of  experimentation,  to  stimulate  disoi^sion  of  interesting  topics 
at  teachers'  meetings,  to  be  the  medium  of  integrating  the  work  of 
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the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade,  and  to  develop  (^  educate  the 
community  sentiment  in  regard  to  suppcNrting  and  extending  public 
school  kindergartens. 

15.  OPINIONS  OP  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS  AS  TO  THE  TYPE  OF 
SUPERVISOR  DEEMED  DESIRABLE. 

A  number  of  teachers  seem  to  be  averse  to  the  idea  of  any  actual 
supervisor  of  kindergartens  whatsoevOT,  but  they  are  willing  to  lay 
down  counsels  of  perfection  in  case  one  should  be  employed. 

It  is  felt  that  in  regard  to  personal  qualities,  a  supervisor  should 
be  wise,  just,  sympathetic,  impartial,  and  inspirational ;  she  should 
show  faith  in  the  teadiers;  she  should  not  be  autocratic,  interfering, 
dictatorial,  nor  should  she  seek  to  force  her  views  and  methods  upon 
teachers  regardless  of  conditions  and  temperaments. 

It  is  believed  that  professionally  a  supervisor  should  be  awake  to 
present-day  needs  and  the  changing  conditions  of  society ;  she  should 
be  open-minded,  progressive,  and  ready  to  encourage  experimenta- 
tion, and  to  assist  in  arriving  at  definite  conclusions ;  she  should  be 
trained  in  both  liberal  and  conservative  schools  of  thought  and  be 
able  to  correlate  all  schools;  she  should  be  able  to  acquaint  the 
teachers  with  the  best  current  ideas ;  she  should  be  familiar  with  the 
meanings  and  aims  of  education  as  a  whole,  and  should  possess  abil- 
ity to  arouse  community  interest  in  the  kindergarten.  A  number  of 
teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  type  of  supervision  comes 
from  one  thoroughly  trained  and  broadly  eicperienced  in  kindergar- 
ten education,  experienced  also  in  primary  methods,  capable  of 
taking  diarge  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades  with  a  view  to 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  two. 

In  regard  to  supervisory  activities  it  is  suggested  that  the  super- 
visor of  desirable  type. is  one  who  would  make  frequent  visits  to 
the  kindergartens  and  give  constructive  criticism  following  each 
visit;  who  would  hold  meetings  and  conferences  with  the  teachers 
and  provide  courses  of  lectures  for  them;  who  would  arrange  ex- 
hibits of  kindergarten  work;  who  would  unify  the  work  of  the 
kindergartens  and  unite  the  teachers;  who  would  outline  plans  of 
work  for  the  kindergartens  and  give  suggestions  as  to  the  problems 
encountered  in  the  daily  activities.  A  number  of  teachers  feel  that 
they  would  approve  of  a  supervisor  capable  not  only  of  telling  them 
how  to  do  better  work,  but  also  of  showing  how  by  actually  teach- 
ing a  group  of  children;  but  other  teachers  believe  that  a  supervisor 
should  give  only  general  suggestions  and  leave  the  working  out  of 
details  to  the  individual  kindergartnerSk 
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16.  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  NONSUPERVISED  SYSTEMS  OP 

KINDERGARTENS. 

From  several  superintendents  and  teachers  come  suggestions  ms 
to  how  to  secure  some  of  the  benefits  of  kindergarten  supervision 
in  the  absence  of  a  regularly  appointed  officer. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  cities  in  California  there  is  what  is  called  a 
supervising  director,  who  directs  one  of  the  kindergartens  and  pays 
supervisory  visits  to  each  of  the  other  kindergartens  once  in  two 
months;  she  discusses  the  new  and  commendable  points  observed  in 
each  kindergarten,  and  confers  with  the  other  teachers  concenung 
program  plans.  Such  a  director  usually  receives  $5  a  month  more 
than  the  other  kindergartners.  The  cities  adopting  the  plan  find 
it  much  better  than  no  supervisor  at  all. 

A  suggestion  from  a  teacher  in  an  Iowa  city  is  as  follows: 

A  helpful  kind  of  supervision  would  be  a  Iclndergarten  training  teacher 
who  would  come  several  times  a  year  to  address  the  club  of  kindergartaers, 
bring  new  ideas  and  suggestions,  and  be  an  adviser  to  whom  the  teai^iers 
could  take  their  difficulties;  one  who  would  visit  the  kindergartens  at  these 
times  and  offer  suggestions  for  improvement. 

From  another  teacher  comes  the  inquiry  as  to  the  practicability 
of  having  a  State  kindergarten  supervisor  who  would  travel  from 
place  to  place,  visit  the  kindergartens,  give  to  the  teachers  the  con- 
structive criticism  they  need,  and  from  her  observations  prepare 
a  report  to  be  distributed  as  ia  State  educational  bulletin. 

From  a  superintendent  comes  the  suggestion  that  the  cities  along 
the  line  of  railroads  for  100  miles  or  so  cooperate  in  employing  a 
special  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  who  could  give  to  each  city  one 
day  a  week  or  two  days  in  three  weeks,  or  some  such  arrangement  of 
time.  The  kindergartens  would  thus  receive  the  attention  necessary 
to  their  improvement,  and  the  expense  of  the  supervisor  would  not 
bear  heavily  on  any  one  city. 

Another  superintendent  believes  that  the  emphatic  need  is  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  courses  of  study.    He  writes: 

An  expert  in  child  psychology  and  one  thoroughly  famUiar  with  actual  condi- 
tions should  arrange  a  kindergarten  course  to  fit  the  first  grade,  and  a  first- 
grade  course  to  fit  the  kindergarten.  The  present  interplay  is  neither  normal 
nor  economicaL 

Where  a  large  system  of  kindergartens  is  involved,  the  plan  fol- 
lowed in  Los  Angeles  for  one  year  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the 
present  supervisor  has  commendable  features.^  The  kindergarten 
teachers  were  divided  into  11  groups,  each  group  including  teachers 

>  Sec  account  given  by  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  assistant  superintendent  ot  schools,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  in  National  Education  Association  Magaslne,  Not.,  1917* 
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in  adjacent  schools  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  These  groups  had 
two  responsibilities,  arranging  a  system  of  visits  within  their  own 
number,  and  conducting  a  series  of  round  tables  monthly  for  the 
entire  group.  Each  group  selected  one  of  its  own  members  as  visitor 
for  the  district  and  as  presiding  officer  for  the  round-table  meet- 
ings. The  aims  in  the  visiting  were  not  at  supervision  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather  in  the  direction  of  arousing 
consciousness  of  a  common  problem,  and  of  extending  to  all  the 
teachers  through  the  medium  of  the  visits  and  the  round  table  a 
knowledge  of  the  varying  activities,  devices,  and  materials  employed 
i)y  the  members  of  the  group. 

17.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

.  1.  For  the  sake  of  preserving  the  well-being  of  young  children  just 
beginning  school  life,  the  supervisors  of  kindergartens  and  of  pri- 
mary grades  should  have  a  much  larger  share  in  planning  kinder- 
garten rooms  and  first-grade  rooms  than  is  given  them  at  persent 
By  room-planning  is  meant  more  than  the  mere  arrangement  of 
furniture  and  disposing  of  decorations.  The  location  of  the  room, 
the  placing  of  windows,  making  blackboards,  cupboards,  and  lockers 
low  enough  for  the  children's  comfort,  providing  suitable  toilet  rooms, 
arc  all  matters  which  should  be  referred  to  the  kindergarten  special- 
ist at  the  time  that  building  plans  are  being  prepared. 

2.  A  greater  degree  of  responsibility  should  be  assumed  by  super- 
visors for  providing  gardening  experiences  for  the  children,  especially 
where  the  kindergarten  teachers  and  school  principals  are  lukewarm 
in  the  matter.  The  plans  followed  in  the  down-town  schools  in  Cin- 
cinnati are  full  of  suggestions  for  other  cities. 

3.  Since  it  appears  that  placing  kindergartens  under  the  charge 
of  a  nonkindergarten  trained  primary  supervisor  serves  the  purposes 
chiefly  of  convenience  and  economy,  it  is  recommended  that  one  of 
the  senior  kindergarten  teachers  be  appointed  assistant  supervisor 
and  allowed  to  devote  all  her  time  to  the  kindergartens  under  the 
dii-ection  of  the  primary  supervisor. 

4.  The  relations  between  supervisoi-s  of  special  subjects  and  the 
kindergai-ten  supervisor  and  teachers  should  be  those  of  cooperation 
iuul  mutual  helpfulness.  The  practice  of  having  special  supervisors 
act  as  expert  advisers  while  the  kindergarten  teachers  are  respon- 
sible for  the  work  as  carried  out  by  the  children  is  the  best  form  of 
organization.  In  this  way  the  kindergarten  supervisor  is  able  to  pro- 
tect the  children  and  to  maintain  a  sane  balance  in  kindergarten 
practice. 

5.  Kindergarten  supervisors  should  be  more  mindful  of  the  ap- 
plication  of  the  principle  of  self-activity  in  their  relations  with  the 
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teachers  in  their  charge.  To  lead  rati^er  than  to  dominate,  to  pio- 
vide  situations  in  which  the  teadiers  can  realize  the  fnllest  freedom 
and  can  grow  in  teaching  pow^r  and  ability  to  ues  ti^ir  own  initiatiYe, 
should  be  the  conscious  aim  of  the  supervisor* 

6.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  giving  regular  instruct 
tion  in  kindergarten  aims  and  methods  to  the  primary  teadiers  who 
are  already  teaching,  and  for  giving  regular  instruction  in  primary 
aims  and  methods  to  kindergarten  teachers  who  are  already  teaching. 
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NOTR 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1826.  CoUege  art  association  of  America.  Bulletin.  No.  4,  S^tember  1918. 
157  p.  plates.  8*.  (John  Shapley.  secretary,  Brown  University,  Provl- 
dence,  R.  I.) 

Contains :  1.  John  Pickard :  Art's  counter  offensive,  p.  19-24.     2.  '^'^jj^ 
PhUlips:  Art  snd  war,  p.  24-87.     8.  B.  R.  Bossange:  Technical  »^*  ^^^i 
edacatlon  in  the  arts,  p.  48-68.     4.  B.  M.  Godwin :  Preparation  ot  tne  ^ 
for  a  coUege  course  in  art,  p.  61-69.     5.  J.  C.  Dana :  The  value  of  *^^  ^ 
•f  art  in  onr  instltntlons  of  higher  education,  p.  69-88.     6.  ^***®'J^trr\ts 
The  valne  of  art  education  in  coUeges,  p.  88-88.    7.  Lloyd  ^•"^'i^r^of  the 
awakening  and  development,  p.  88-94.     8.  Edward  Boblnson :  J^^  ^   g   p 
itody  of  art  to  the  students  in  colleges  and  universities,  p.  ^^^  y  Brown': 
Cspen :  The  value  of  art  in  a  college  course,  p.  103-10.    10.  Alice  "^     *    ^  m^^ 
Stindardliatlon  of  art  courses,  p.  110-14.    11..  A.  W.  Dow :   -^^y^^^t^ :  Tbo 
arts  for  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  p.  114i-18.    12.  ^'^\    Cram:  Tin* 
art  museum  and  the  teaching  of  the  fine  arts,  p.  120-29.    13-  ^^ 
place  of  the  flue  arts  In  higher  education,  p.  129-86.  3 
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1527.  Illinois  state  teachers'  association.    Jqamal  of  proceedings  of  tbe  sixty- 

fourth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Springfield,  IlL,  Decemb^  27-29. 

1917.  Springfield,  ni.,  Illinois  state  journal  co.,  1918.  200  p.  8*.  (Rob- 
ert C.  Moore,  secretary,  Garlinville,  IlL) 

Contains :  1.  E.  C.  Perisho :  The  school  and  the  state,  p.  78-76.  2.  F.  a 
Blair:  Governor  Coles*  contrlbntlon  to  freedom  and  education  in  IlUnoli.  p. 
76-88.  3.  Jeannett  Bates:  The  chUd  labor  law,  p.  96-101.  4.  R.  a  Jomb: 
.  The  administraUon  of  child  labor  Uwa,  p.  101-104.  6.  H.  T.  McCrea :  Are 
county  institutes  meeting  the  needs  of  the  teachers  t  p.  104-108.  O.  W.  W. 
Charters :  Systematic  topics,  multi-problems  and  projects,  p.  109-14.  7.  B.  0. 
Stoops :  The  use  of  score  cards  for  Judging  text  books,  p.  114-19.  &  Hike 
Alien :  The  training  of  teachers  in  seryice,  p.  119-24.  9.  L  M.  Allen :  Dr. 
Johnston's  philosophy  of  education,  p.  126-88.  10.  B.  8.  Jones:  Some  tlilagi 
to  do  In  community  dries,  p.  188-41.  IL  S.  Q.  Elarrod :  RcsponslbiUtj  of  the 
college  for  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers,  p.  147-64. 

1528.  National  conference  committee  on  standards  of  colleges  and  secondazy 

schools.  Minutes  of  the  eleventh  conference,  held  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
March  1,  1918.  20  p.  8*.  (F.  W.  Nlcolson,  secretary,  Wesleyin 
university,  Middletown,  Conn.) 

Contains :  1.  B.  B.  Young :  The  aboUtlon  of  Qerman  in  the.  secondary  schoola, 
p.  4-7.  2.  Definition  of  educational  terms,  p.  9-10.  8.  Wilson  Farrand: 
Marking  systems  In  secondary  schools,  p.  12-16.  4.  F.  W.  Nicolson :  Academk 
credit  for  national  service,  p.  17-20. 

1529.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.     Proceed- 

ings of  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting    .    .    .    March  21,  22  and  23, 

1918,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  HI.  Pub.  by  the  Association,  19ia  163 
p.    8*.     (Henry  B.  Brown,  secretary,  Kenilworth,  111.) 

Contains :  1.  J.  H.  Newlon :  The  need  of  national  standards  of  high  school 
administration,  p.  17-22.  2.  P.  W.  L.  Cox :  Jonior  high  schools— Becommeads- 
tlons  of  the  Commission  on  unit  courses  and  curricula,  p.  22-27.  3.  J.  E. 
Stout :  Report  of  Commission  on  unit  courses  and  curricula,  p.  27-82.  4.  C  C 
Certain :  High  school  library  standards,  p  83-77.  6.  K.  C.  Babcock :  Methodi 
now  being  employed  by  the  Commission  on  institutions  of  higher  edacatioB  la 
standardizing  colleges,  p.  82-92.  0.  Commission  on  institutions  of  higher 
education :  Standards  of  accrediting  institutions,  1918,  p.  92-108.  7.  T.  F. 
Holgate:  President's  address,  p.  105-16.  8.  D.  R.  Forgan:  The  rdatloa  of 
finance  to  the  war,  p.  115-25.  9.  W.  A.  Jessup :  The  war  in  its  relation  to 
the  schools,  p.  126-82.  10.  C.  O.  Dayls:  Report  of  Commission  on  secondary 
schools — Directory,  etc.,  [88]  p.  foL  p.  140. 

1530.  Pennsylvania.    University.     Schoolmen's  week  proceedings,  April  11-13, 

1918.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pub.  by  the  University.  862  p.  8».  (Uni- 
versity  bulletins,  18th  ser.,  no.  5,  pt  8,  June  1918) 

Contains:  1.  A.  D.  Yocum:  General  education  as  a  factor  in  democracy!  P 
25-10.  2.  C.  ^.  Judd :  Educational  measurements— their  benefits  to  tearhcn 
and  to  laymen,  p.  40-50.  8.  Payson  Smith :  Uniformity  in  education — a  protest 
p.  50-52.  4.  Q.  A.  Mlrlck :  Supervision  of  instruction  in  dty  and  rural  schools, 
p.  55-58 ;  Discussion,  p.  58-61.  5.  Harlan  Updegrafl^ :  Teachers'  salaries  and  tbe 
increasing  cost  of  living,  p.  61-74.  6.  C.  C.  Qreen : ,  Bconomy  through  ctwt 
accounting,  p.  74-81.  7.  H.  O.  Dietrich :  A  comparative  study  of  child  progress, 
p.  82-86.  8.  Harlan  Updegraff  and  L.  A.  King :  Report  on  cooperative  work  in 
educational  measurements,  p.  88-111.  9.  Thomas  Francis:  Measuring  tbe 
fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  in  the  Scranton  schools,  p.  114-22.  10. 
P.  A.  Boyer :  The  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  in  a  group  of  Philadelphia  schools, 
p.  122-81.  11.  J.  M.  FUher :  A  study  of  individual  pupUs  with  tbe  aid  of 
Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic,  p.  181-87.  12.  Katharine  B.  Moran :  The  ose  of 
Courtis  tests  in  sUent  reading,  p.  187-42.  18.  C.  H.  Judd :  Measurement  of 
reading,  p.  142-50.  14.  B.  L.  Bowman :  Prerocational  eduoation  in  Brie,  ^ 
150-56.  15.  W.  C  Ash :  The  work  of  the  Philadelphia  evening  trades  schooli. 
p.  159-66.  16.  A.  F.  Payne:  Industrial  education  for  coaacrlpted  men,  ^ 
166-69.  17.  Ernest  Bumham :  The  preparation  of  rural  teadiers,  p.  169-89; 
Discussion,  p.  185-88.    18.  Q.  A.  Mlrick :  Superrision  of  rural  schools,  p  188-W; 
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Dtscnssioii.  p.  189-08.  19.  N.  C.  Schaeffer:  The  schools  aod  tht  war,  p. 
193-95.  20.  G.  W.  Wheeler:  School  credit  for  /«nn  work,  p.  196-202.  21. 
C.  W.  Hunt :  A  study  in  the  use  of  the  Courtis  arithmetic  tests,  p.  208-9.  22. 
C.  H.  Judd;  Measurement  and  the  promotion  of  pupUs,  p.  209-16.  28.  H.  C. 
Elcher :  Pennsylvania's  school  building  problem,  p.  216-29 ;  Discussion,  p. 
229-85.  24.  A.  L.  Hall-Quest:  Teaching  by  supervision,  p.  239-45.  25.  The 
relation  of  general  science  to  more  advanced  science  courses  [by]  Louise 
Nichols,  p.  248-56;  [by]  8.  L  Shanaman,  p.  257-59.  26.  C.  A.  Herrick :  Com- 
mercial education  and  the  war,  p.  269-73.  27.  S.  O.  Nichols :  The  training  or 
the  commercial  teacher.  The  problem  and  the  causes,  p.  273-77.  28.  A.  C. 
Baugh :  The  English  of  oral  English,  p.  277-88.  29.  Ruth  Wanger :  Vocational 
guidance  and  the  social  sciences,  p.  300-304 ;  Discussion,  p.  305-7.  80.  Alma  V. 
Baurwalt:  American  history  since  1880.  How  can  it  be  taught  adequately 
without  sacrificing  things  of  importance  in  earlier  American  history  ?  p.  807-18 : 
Discussion,  p.  318-14.  81.  H.  H.  Gage:  A  syllabus  for  the  first,  second  and 
third  year  of  French,  p.  817-23.  32.  J.  F.  Woodhull:  The  project  method  in 
the  teaching  of  science,  p.  832-37 ;  Discussion,  p.  837-42.  38.  A.  Jt  Jones :  The 
neanlng  and  scope  of  educational  guidance,  p.  843-46.  34.  H.  A.  Vandersllce : 
i  course  of  study  in  educational  guidance  in  the  small  high  school,  p.  846-51. 
86.  Ruth  Wanger:  Vocational  guidance  at  the  South  Philadelphia  high  school 
tor  girls,  p.  852-57. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

153L  Maddoz,  William  Arthur.    The  free  school  idea  in  Virginia  before  the 
civil  war;  a  phase  of  political  and  social  evolution.    New  York  city, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1918.    225  p.    8*.     (Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  98) 
Bibliography:  p.  199-217. 

1532.  Mead,  Arthur  Baymond.    The  development  of  free  schools  in  the  United 

States  as  illustrated  by  Connecticut  and  Michigan.  New  York  city, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1918.  236  p.  tables.  8'.  (Teach- 
ers college,  Columbia  university.    O>ntribution8  to  education,  no.  91) 

Bibliography  on  Connecticut:  p.  200-202. 

Bibliography  on  Michigan :  p.  219-220. 

1533.  Qointero,   Oregorio  Torres.    Education   among  the  ancient   Mexicans. 

Inter-America,  2:15-21,  October  1918. 

study  of  education  among  the  pre-Columbian  Aztecs  of  the  central  vaiiey  of 
Mexico. 

CURRENT  EDUCATiONAL  CONDITIONS 

UNITED  STATES. 

1684.  Challman,  S.  A.    The  public  schools  of  Rochester,  Minnesota.    American 
school  board  Journal,  57 :  29-31»  October  191& 

The  acope  of  activitlet  undertaken  by  the  ichools  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  the 
adminiatratlon  of  the  schools,  etc 

1535.  Chamberlain,  Arthur.    Nationalizing  education.    Sierra  educational  news, 

14:407-18,  September  1918. 

A  summary  of  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  A.,  the  National  emergency 
in  education ;  proposed  secretaryship  in  education  ;  increase  in  teachers'  salaries, 
etc. 

1536.  Davidson,  Percy  E.    Educational  reform  and  the  manly  virtues.    School 

and  society,  8: 861-67,  September  28,  1918. 

Discusses  the  criticisms  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  School  and  society  for  Novem- 
ber 24,  1917,  against  Flexner's  Modem  school  and  the  doctrine  of  interest 
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1537.  Eiducatlon  and  economic  success.    Fortnightly  review,  n.  &  104 :  196-206, 

354-66,  August,  September  1918. 

Signed  "  Pabrldiis." 

BmphasizeB  the  importance  of  education  and  scientiflc  training  to  ecoaomk 
success.  Compares  educational  conditions  In  Bngland  with  those  In  the  United 
States,  to  the  detriment  of  the  former.  Qives  high  praise  to  our  system  of  cds- 
catlon,  and  quotes  freely  from  statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  edneatSoB. 

Second  paper  of  series  says  that  the  great  characteristics  of  American  ednct- 
tlon  are:  Prodigal  layishness,  and  great  practical  efficiency.  Excerpts  froB 
the  Mosely  and  other  reports  on  educational  conditions  In  the  United  States  tie 
included.  ^^S 

1538.  A  handbook  of  American  private  schools ;  an  annual  publication.    Fooitfa 

edition.  1918.    Boston,  Porter  E.  Sargent,  1918.    711  p.    12*. 

The  Introductory  part  of  this  book  contains  sections  entitled  as  foUovs: 
History  of  the  private  school,  Military  education.  College  entrance  examinatloDf. 
Modem  and  experimental  schools,  The  new  school  movement.  Recent  developmeot 
of  country  day  schools,  Review  of  the  year  In  education.  Vocational  educatioB, 
War  time  activities  of  the  schools,  Educational  reconstruction  in  England,  Recent 
educational  literature,  A  select  classified  reading  list.  The  hoik  of  the  work 
comprises  a  critical  description  of  schools  and  summer  camps,  comparative  tables, 
educational  directories,  etc. 

1539.  Harley,  Lewis  B.    Why  German  system  of  educatioa  fails.    Pennsylvania 

gazette,  17: 34-^,  October  11,  1918. 

After  showing  the  false  principle  of  German  education,  the  author  condudei 
by  speaking  of  the  dangers  of  Prussian  ism  to  American  schools. 

1540.  Visit  of  the  British  educational  mission  to  the  United  States,  Ckrtober- 

December  1918.  [New  York  city,  British  bureau  of  information,  191S1 
18  p.    8*. 

Gives  the  itinerary  of  the  mission  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  members. 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1541.  Anderson,  J.  T.  M.    The  education  of  the  New-Canadian ;  a  treatise  oo 

Canada's  greatest  educational  probl^n.  London  and  Toronto,  J.  M. 
Dent  &  sons,  ltd.,  1918.    271  p.    iUus.    8*. 

1542.  Emerson,  Gertrude.     "Bitter  learning"  in  Japan;  a  study  in  human 

documents.    Asia,  18 :  851-58,  October  1918. 

To  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue. 

The  story  of  kuoakko,  or  bitter  learning,  suffering  for  an  education,  whiek 
is  fuU  of  a  pathetic  romance  in  Japan. 

1543.  Lobenstiney  E.  C,  ed.    The  China  mission  year  book,  1917  (eighth  annual 

issue)  ed.  by  the  China  continuation  committee,  under  the  direction  of 
an  editorial  committee.  Shanghai,  The  Christian  literature  society  for 
China,  1917.    588  p.    12*. 

Part  V,  General  and  religious  education,  contains  chapters  on  the  foUowinf 
subjects :  Some  educational  developments  in  the  past  year.  Higher  educstloo  of 
women,  Supervision  of  education  in  Saechwan,  Progress  of  theological  edaca- 
tlon  in  China,  Religious  condition  of  students  In  mission  schools,  Chinese  re- 
turned students.    Chapter  XLIV  is  on  Medical  education  in  China,  1916. 

1544.  Maufirain,   OabrieL    Les  professeurs   italiens  et  la  science  allemande 

I.  Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  38:241-53,  July-Aogast 
1918. 

To  be  continued. 

Takes  up  the  subject  of  the  intellectual  influence  of  Germany  in  Italy.  This 
article  discusses  the  German  invasion  in  Italian  education. 

1545.  Sissons,  C.  B.    Bi-lingual  schools  in  Canada.    London,  Toronto,  J.  H- 

Dent  &  sons,  ltd.,  1917.    242  p.     12*. 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR, 

1546.  Cutler,  Frances  W.    College  women  In  the  nation's  service.    Journal  of 

the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  12 : 7-11,  October  1918. 

1547.  Ettincrer,  William  L.    The  schools  and  the  war.    School,  80:  89,  Septem- 

ber 26,  19ia 

An  appeal  for  the  coltlTatioii  of  the  highest  Idealism  and  to  make  the  current 
erents  the  core  of  instruction. 

1548.  Gage,  Kina  B.    Organization  of  class  work  and  student  life  at  the  Vassar 

training  camp.    American  journal  of  nursing,  19 :  18-22,  October  1918. 
Work  at  the  "  Nnrslng  Plattsburgh." 

1549.  HefEron,  John  L.    A  report  of  a  conference  of  the  surgeon  general  with 

the  deans  of  medical  schools  concerning  medical  education  and  the  war, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  on  education  of  the  American  medical 
association.  Journal  of  soclologic  medicine,  19 :  224-28,  August  1918. 
This  conference,  held  in  Chicago  Jane  11,  1918,  was  attended  by  the  repre- 
sentatlyefl  of  about  70  medical  schools. 

1550.  James,  Edmund  Janes.    The  college  man  and  the  war.    Urbana,  War 

committee  of  the  University  of  Illinois  [1918].    10  p.    8*.    (University 
of  niinols  buUetln  voL  XV,  no.  50,  August  12,  1918) 
Commencement  address,  June  14,  1918. 

155L  Phillips,  D.  E.    The  war  and  university  reform.     School  and  society, 
8 :  421-25,  October  12, 1918. 

Also  in  American  edutetion*  22 :  60-64,  October  1918. 

1552.  Sanford,  C.  M.    War  and  the  teacher.    School  news  and  practical  educa- 

tor, 32 :  49-51,  October  1918. 

The  problems  of  the  teacher  during  these  stirring  war  times. 

1553.  Smith,  Theodore  Clarke.    The  duty  of  the  history  teacher  in  forming  pub- 

lic opinion  during  the  war.     Historical  outlook   (continuing  History 
teacher's  magazine)  9:  379-80,  October  1918. 

1554.  Swindler,  B.  EarL    Study  and  teaching  of  the  world  war.    Teacher's 

journal,  18:149-55,  October  1918. 

Continued  from  September  Journal  and  to  be  concluded  next  month. 
Outlines  a  plan  for  teaching  the  world  war. 

1555.  Thwing,  Charles  F.    The  colleges  as  war  camps.    Independent,  96 :  12, 28, 

October  5.  1918. 

Discusses  the  transformation  in  higher  education  that  is  now  going  on ;  the 
students'  army  training  corps. 

1556.  Wall,  A.  Dorothy.    What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  war  in  the  kinder- 

garten?   Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  3:  820-22,  October  1918. 
A  unit  of  work  developed  through  the  project  method. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1557.  Bobbitt,  Franklin.    The  curHculum.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.l    Hough- 

ton Mifflin  company  [1918]    295  p.    diagrs.    12*. 

1558.  Cameron^  Edward  H.    Formal  discipline  past  and  present    Educational 

review,  56: 133-48,  September  1918. 

1559.  Lodge,  Sir  Oliver.    Humanistic  science.    Fortnightly  review,  n.  s.  104: 

209-17,  August  1918. 

Bays  that  "  in  real  education  there  should  be  no  conflict  or  partition  between 
science  and  letters." 
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1560.  IfOtt,  Henry  C.    The  relation  of  education  to  tiie  new  democracy.    Ameri- 

can schoolmaster,  11 :  301-11,  September  15,  1918. 

1561.  Moran,  Francis  T.    Education  and  democracy.    Catholic  edacational  re- 

view, 16:132-38,  September  19ia 

Address  dellyered  before  the  Catholic  edacational  association,  San  Frandsee, 
July   1918. 

1562.  Washbume,  Carleton  W.    The  formal  discipline  problem :  tiiree  lines  of 

attack.    Sierra  educational  news,  14 :  392-^,  September  1918. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

1563.  Annentrout,  W.  D.    Outline  of  the  stages  in  the  child's  mental  develop- 

ment   Education,  39 :  90-101,  October  1918. 

1564.  Bumham,  William  H.    Astigmatism  and  brain  work.     [Worcester,  Mtss^ 

1918]     p.  225-38.     8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  Pedagogical  seminary,  26 :  226-88,  September  1918. 

1565.  Pyle,  W.  H.    The  relation  of  mental  to  physical  development    Journal  of 

delinquency,  3 :  210-12,  September  19ia 

study  based  on  a  recent  experimental  stndy  of  the  school  chUdrcn  of  t 
Missouri  county. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1566.  Hotz,  Henry  Gustave.    First  year  algebra  scales.    New  York  city.  Teach- 

ers college,  Columbia  university,  1918.  87  p.  tables,  dlagrs.  8*. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  to  educatloiL 
no.  90) 

1567.  Irwin,  H.  N.    A  preliminary  attempt  to  devlBe  a  test  of  the  ability  of 

high  school  pupils  in  the  mental  manipulation  of  space  relatioiM. 
School  review,  26 :  600-5,  October  1918. 
'  To  be  continued.    Dlscosses  space  perception  and  visiial  imagery. 

1568.  Proctor,  William  M.    The  use  of  intelligence  tests  In  the  educational 

guidance  of  high-school  pupils.  School  and  society,  8:473-78,  502-8, 
October  19,  26, 1918. 

1569.  Beavls,  W.  C,  and  Aikin,  N.  J.    The  use  of  a  score  card  in  measarlnf 

handwriting.    Elementary  school  journal,  19 :  36-40,  September  1918. 

Says  that  the  use  of  the  score  card  in  St.  Louis  indicates  that  it  is  more 
accurate  than  the  scale  in  general  scoring,  with  "the  added  advantace  of 
providing  specific  suggestions  for  remedial  instruction  for  those  pupUs  for 
whom  general  practice  does  not  produce  reasonable  and  appreciable  results.** 

1570.  Towne,  Charles  F.    Making  a  scale  for  the  measurement  of  English  com- 

position.   Elementary  school  journal,  19 :  41-53,  September  1918. 
Discusses  a  plan  put  into  operation  by  the  schools  of  Providence,  B.  L 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1571.  Gather,  Katherine  Dunlap.    Educating  by  story-telling ;  showing  the  value 

of  story-telling  as  an  educational  tool  for  the  use  of  all  workers  with 
children.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1918.  896 
p.    8*.    (Play  school  series,  ed.  by  C.  W.  Hetherlngton) 

1572.  Windoes,  Balph  F.     Visual  instruction  in  the  United  States.    Manotl 

training  magazhie,  20:40-44,  October  1918. 

Shows  what  the  state  departments,  the  federal  government,  coUeges  uhI 
universities,  and  commercial  organizations  are  doing  in  furnishing  laoten 
slides,  etc.,  for  educational  purposes. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM, 

ENGLISH  AND  COSfPOSITION. 

1573.  Bair,  F.  H.    A  new  type  of  class  book  individualizing  the  teaching  of 

English  in  secondary  schools.    English  journal,  7:433-38,  September 
1918. 

1574.  Smith,  H.  P.    Technical  points  in  elementary  English.    Elementary  school 

Journal,  19 :  54-68,  September  1918. 

Presents  statistics  of  a  large  number  of  courses  of  study  for  elementary 
schools  **  to  determine  the  different  points  emphasised  and  the  years  of  the 
course  in  which  attention  is  focused  upon  a  glTen  point.'* 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1575.  Dunlap,  Knigrht.    Value  of  German  language  assailed.    Oklahoma  school 

herald,  26:  285-87,  October  1918. 

Beprinted  by  i>erml88ion  of  the  author  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Shows  how  the  value  of  the  German  language  has  been  overestimated,  claims 
that  it  has  no  cultural  value,  and  thinks  that  German  should  be  offered  in  the 
high  school,  but  not  required. 

1576.  Gay,  P.-H.    Enseignement  grammatical  et  enseignement  empirique  de  la 

langue.    Revue  pMagogique,  72 :  393-410,  June  1918. 

Concludes  a  discussion  of  the  grammatical  and  empirical  methods  of  language 
teaching  by  suggesting  a  compromise  between  them  which  wiU  avoid  the  extremes 
of  both.    Refers  principally  to  the  teaching  of  French. 

1577.  Qoblot,  Oermaine.    La  guerre  et  Tenseignement  des  langues  ylvantes  en 

Allemagne.    Revue  pMagogique,  72 :  411-31,  June  1918. 

Quotes  from  German  periodicals  some  recent  opinions  of  various  German 
educators  regarding  the  present  and  future  teaching  of  English  and  French  hi 
Germany.  The  writer  concludes  that  both  languages  wiU  continue  to  be  taught 
in  Germany,  but  as  an  instrument  of  nationalism,  with  less  impartiality  than 
before  the  war. 

1578.  Gk>rd7,  H.  Miles.    The  Qerman  language  in  our  schools.    Educational  r^ 

view,  56 :  267-63.  October  1918. 

Advocates  the  abandonment  of  the  study  of  the  German  language  in  our 
schools,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  French. 

ANaENT  LANGUAGES. 

1579.  Green,  T.  Jennie.    A  systematic .  study  of  English  derivatives  in  connec- 

tion with  Latin  in  the  high  schools.    Classical  journal,  14 :  39-47,  Octo- 
ber 1918. 

Says  that  a  systematic  study  of  derivatives  should  begin  with  the  first  lessons 
of  the  first  year. 

1580.  Idtchfleld,  Henry  W.    Latin  and  the  liberal  college.    Classical  journal, 

14:6-25,  October  1918. 

Changes  suggested  for  undergraduate  courses  in  Latin.  Presents  a  program 
for  studies  to  be  pursued  by  an  intending  teacher,  etc. 

1581.  MacKenzie,  Flora.    Socializing  Latin.    Classical  journal,  14 :  56-62,  Octo- 

ber 1918. 

'*  How  to  make  Latin  pleasing  and  attractive  to  high  school  pupils.*' 

1582.  Moore,  Frank  Q.    Our  common  Latin  heritage.    Educational  review,  56: 

230-54,  October  1918. 
88871"— 18 2 
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1583.  Perkins,  Albert  a    Latin  as  a  utility.    Educational  review,  56:  117-32, 

September  1918. 

A  plea  for  emphasis  upon  English  yocabulary  building  and  consequently  for 
a  wider  study  of  Latin  In  the  secondary  school,  in  vocational  and  general  dasKc 

1584.  Sneddon,  David.    Liberal  education  without  Latin.    School  review,  26: 

57G-99.  October  1918. 

Against  the  classics.  Emphasizes  the  study  of  science,  the  tine  arts,  BngUsb, 
foreign  languages,  etc.  Speaks  of  "  a  declaration  of  independence  from  the  grip 
of  the  dead  hand  of  Latin." 

1585.  Ullman,  B.  L.    Latin  in  place  of  German.    School  and  society,  8 :  337-41, 

September  21,  1918. 

Besults  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  teachers  in  schools  and  coUegea  of  all  typef 
to  ascertain  the  actual  conditions  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  aod 
German. 

GEOGBAPHY. 

1586.  Nolan,  Ona  1.    Ways  of  raising  geography  teaching  above  the  codudod- 

place.    Journal  of  geography,  17 :  41-i9,  October  1918. 

The  writer  tries  to  keep  geography  up  to  date  by  (1)  Utilizing  the  experlencet 
of  the  children,  (2)  Training  powers  of  observation,  (8)  Choice  of  reading,  (4) 
Use  of  newspaper  clippings,  (5)  Pupil-teacher  work,  and  (6)  Use  of  maps  and 
other  materials. 

SCIENCE. 

1587.  Xirkwood,   J.    E.    Opportunity    and   obligation   in   botanical   teaching. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  18 :  579^7,  October  1918. 

1588.  Packard,  John  C.    Science  teaching.    The  college  and  the  schooL    Jour 

nal  of  education,  88: 311-12,  October  3,  1918. 

"  Some  of  the  most  suggestive  sentences  in  a  very  remarkable  paper  read  la 
February   1918." 

PENMANSHIP. 

1589.  Sawyier,  Tom.    Manual  of  fundamentals  in  the  teaching  of  handwritlnf 

in  the  public  schools,  prepared  .  .  .  under  the  direction  of  Frauds 
B.  Pearson,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Columbus,  O.,  Tbe 
F.  J.  Heer  printing  co.,  1918.    72  p.  incl.  front    (port)    lllus.   8*. 

MUSIC. 

1590.  Chevais,  Maurice.    La  musique  d,  T^cole  de  demain.    Grande  revue,  22: 

121-34,  July  1918. 

1591.  Clark,  Frances  Blliott    Music  in  education.    Normal  instructor  and  pri- 

mary plans,  27 :  58,  69,  71,  October  1918. 

The  larger  part  of  a  paper  read  at  the  General  federation  of  women's  dobs, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Shows  how  music  can  serve  education. 

RURAL  EDUCATION, 

1592.  Joffe,  Eva.    Rural  school  attendance  in  Alabama.    Child  lal>or  bulletin 

r :  101-25,  August  1918. 

RcBults  of  an  investigation  undertaken  by  the  National  child  labor  committee, 
to  ascertain  the  number  and  causes  of  absences  among  the  school  children  9t 
Alabama. 

1593.  Oklahoma.     Dept.  of  education.     Rural  centralized,  graded  and  model 

schools.  Prepared  by  E.  A.  Duke,  rural  school  supervisor,  1918.  Issocd 
by  R.  H.  Wilson,  state  superintendent,  Oklahoma.  [Oklahoma  City, 
1918]     89  p.    illus.,  diagrs.    8^ 
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ISM.    ,     Scteai   ionvr  mtsgaaSmi:  MmOt  OmxKj^  Qn43F   OMM7* 

Wa^Dner  County,  lafflL    Piqiiija  ^  IL  ^  Dmke.  raral  se^Mi  aiptr- 

viaor.    lanoi  bor  H>  H.  WOmb.  mam  mtfiiiirt  iMJiiir  oC  p«b;&:  lBstnK> 

1595.  Fftfnnd,  WHaon.    aeadjnaQneBis  ol  sesmlaiT  e^TUAtLoo.     SihKatloiial 
review,  5B:EE-aa  Octnas^  laUL 

tfcg  prifPii  of  anHi  i^EBCtiMrHRK  fizacxiY  b»  tb»  ftctHttim  «<  tttt. 
lo9&  The  hxsii  sebflol  oendKr  Smm  :^»  Ttewpmnc  of  tte  stUiiliHtt    dhKntttooal 

Bf  a  ktgb  yrbcHvi  «nksii 

Glm  some  opiiuim  nd    i  'T'i'iwi  if  tsacten  ^  Usk  school  pupUvk 

1597.  SccnoduT  cdocaooa  ji  Zjicjl  \awrv%.     Bqt.enn  o<  tbe  Fau  AiD«rlCMl 
vnioB.  -fT'.SrnS-^^  JUi«nc  ISfSS^ 

A  socxal  afenm  if  -jie  jnaat  4Txn»  iC  MiiM^ry  tdwatWn  la  Latin  An^H* 


1508.  Stri^Iaodr  T.  L.    The  jniiiiir  1.4&  aciiooL    Kansas  teacher,  7:70,  iVto- 

1509.  Tbomaar  P.-lOz.    54C»  sir  r<Q:<eigneiBefit  seconUalre.     Uovuo  Ho  Turkai 

25: 531-55v  CBH5.  J-me  I.  Aogrst  1. 191S. 

Conmnm^-i,  CmmiWtn  4e  riawicaffat  9ecoadalr«.— U.  VKamlnUtr«tloii 
da  cat^tw^—UL  Ls  Fafr«WFiiii  IT.  Lcs  r«p4Uteara.— V.  !«««  «I»VM.  VI. 
LlBspcetiM  >fa#rair — ^m.  Eapforts  des  trols  eaMlgnemeutt. 

TEAC^EBS:  TEADiIXG  AND  PROFESSIONAL  HTATUM. 

leoa  Bndl^,  J.  H.    A  itadT  Q<  Uie  relative  ImporUnco  ot  thff  (lUuMlUm  of  m 
teactar and ber  tgartitnc tn  their  relation  to  Ronerul  imirlt,    lUdiMMltiiMHt 
administratioii  aM  aoperrisicn,  4:858-^  September  iUlN. 
Gtrei  a  aai»  t»  ciAde  la  tke  rating  of  t«achc>ri. 

1601.  Bnrk,  Trcdexic  «■<  WaalibaTiie,  Carlaton  W.  Thft  r«i(MUN(»Wi«(tMH  of 
normal  school  professional  courses.  School  hihI  H<Mtii)y,  tl  tl*  ^  tiM, 
Septemher  2S.  1S1& 

The  f— f  till  •:tefactcrtstlcs  ot  tb«  good  t««cb«r  and  tli*  mkiuhhumMnh  iff 
normal  couit*  m  as  to  produce  luch  teacher*. 

1002.  Bornham,  Enteat.  Normal  schoola  and  rurnl  ittufimrn  Amm<»  I'  mh  h«  Im/'/I 
master,  11:280-06,  September  15,  10 IH. 

Deal*  wfth  tome  specific  problem!  In  rural  trntctiMr  p»"|«n»hMu»i 

1603.  Cnrtia,  Henrj  8.    Continuation  m-booU  for   I<«»mI»m»*      |<)m' mM'^^mI    p 

view,  56:108-16,  September  101 H. 

GItcs  examples  of  several  contlnimtlon  •<  lioola      **»/•.  "  M<'  m    •»  •    '•»  » • 
requirement  In  each  State  thnt  eviTy  j'lnniiiilHry  UH^U'^    ..mim.  *'/  -  »    '  • 
after  she  begins  to  teach,  should  soours  an  A,  M   rt*  •<♦•*,  ♦•  •♦♦  »  »  u  *  *••'       '      ' 
teacher  should  secure  a  Fh.  1>." 

1604.  .     Recreation  for  tcachorH;  or,  TIm*  ImmIim  m  I  i  '#m    <"  ■ 

York,  The  Macmlllan  company,  lOlH.    xvl,  V"  'i  I'     )'•'♦•'  •       ♦  *        in  n  ' 
and  school  series.) 

Bibliography :  p.  281-83. 

1605.  Ennis,  laabel  A.    Causes  of  the  pn*"*''!!  »«lini  hu"  "M*  m  t"  ,        •    1      '       ' 

society,  8:461-63,  October  \\K  11>I^ 

Says  low  salaries  will  caune  a  »«tWmiii  «|i  hMW  «f  »•  "  •'  '     '    "    * 
the  war.    Suggests  remedies. 
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1606.  Furst,  Clyde.     Insurance  and  annuities  for  college  teachers.    Edacatkmal 

review,  56 :  215-29,  October  1918. 

Work  of  the  Carnegie  foundation  and  the  Teachers  insnnince  and  ansdty 
association  of  America. 

1607.  Gt.  Brit.    Departmental  committee  for  enquiring  into  the  principles  whidi 

should  determine  the  fixing  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  secondary  aod 
technical  schools,  schools  of  art,  training  colleges,  and  other  instltutioas 
for  higher  education  (other  than  university  institutions).  Report  Vol 
L    London,  H.  M.  Stationery  off.,  19ia    56  p.    tables.    4*. 

1608.  Mdntyre,  Clara  Frances.    A  venture  in  statistics    Journal  of  the  Asso- 

ciation of  collegiate  alumnae,  12:1-7,  October  1918. 

Suggested  by  Elizabeth  H.  Halghf  s  article  on  Pleasant  possibles  in  Isdy 
professors  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnu. 
September  1917.  Results  of  investigations  as  to  number  and  rank  of  wooea 
professors  in  coeducational  universities  and  women's  colleges.  Says  that  more 
teaching  positions  are  open  to  women  in  coeducational  institutions  than  ta 
women's  colleges,  and  the  tendency  Is  toward  a  larger  and  fairer  recognition  of 
women's   work. 

1609.  Katlonal  union  of  teachers.    Report  for  1918  and  List  of  members  tat 

the  year  1917.  London,  The  "  Schoolmaster  "  publishing  ca,  ltd.  [1918] 
cxxlii,  644  p.     8\ 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1610.  Auerbach,  Joseph  S.    The  university  graduate  of  to-day.    North  Ameri- 

can review,  208:597-610,  October  1918. 

Portion  of  the  commencement  day  address  delivered  at  George  Waahingtoa 
university,  June,  1918.  Discusses  the  university  and  idealism ;  attitude  of  tht 
student  towards  life,  etc. 

1611.  Burling,  Lancaster  D.    The  elective  system  and  a  table  d'hote  meal 

School  and  society,  8 :  402-6,  October  5,  1918. 

Kead  before  the  section  of  education,  American  association  for  the  adfaDc^ 
ment  of  science,  Pittsburgh,  December  1917. 

1612.  Caollery,  Maurice.    Les  university  am^ricalnes  et  la  soci6t&    Revue  io- 

tematlonale  de  Tenselgnement,  38 :  254-64,  July-August  1918. 

From  M.  Caullery's  book.  Lea  university  et  la  vie  sdentlflque  anx  fitats-Unis. 
Paris,  A.  CoUn,  1918. 

Speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  American  state  universities  and  .  private 
universities  supplement  each  other,  of  the  loyalty  of  their  alumni,  and  other 
supporters,  etc. 

1613.  Demos  and  academe.    Unpopular  review,  10:393-404,  October-December 

1918. 

1614.  Lamy,  £tlenne.    L*universit6  de  Louvain.    Revue  des  deux  mondes,  47: 

5-33,  September  1,  1918. 

1615.  Universities  bureau  of  the  British  empire.    The  universities  of  tbe 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  handbook.  Londou, 
H.  M.  Stationery  office,  1918.  64  p.  8''.  ( [Gt  Brltl  Board  of  educa- 
tion. Educational  pamphlets,  no.  33) 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1616.  Byrne,  Lee.    The  apportionment  of  funds  In  a  combined  clty-and-county 

school  system.  American  school  board  Journal,  67 :  35-36,  77,  October 
1918, 

1617.  California.    State  board  of  education.    Committee  of  twenty-one  on  reo^ 

ganizatlon  of  public  school  system.    Report  of  sub-committee  on  school 
administration.    Sierra  educational  news,  14 :  455-60,  October  1918. 
Alexis  F.  Lange,  University  of  California,  chairman  of  sub-committee. 
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1618.  Childs,  H.  G.    Reorganization  in  the  grammar  grades  of  Indiana  public 
schools.    Educator-journal,  19 : 7-16,  September  1918. 

Comparison  of  the  f^tandards  of  the  d^artmental  aehool  and  the  Junior  liigh 
vchool,  cost  comparisons,  etc. 

3619.  Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.    Recent  improvements  in  dty  school  adminlstratioD. 
American  school  board  journal,  57 :  23-24,  October  1918. 

The  present  paper  constituted  tbe  basis  of  an  address  before  the  Department 
of  school  administration.  National  edncmtion  association,  Plttsborgh,  Pa^  July 
2,   1918. 

1620.  Oreeson,  William  A.    The  school  census  and  Its  use  in  school  administra- 

tion.   Elementary  school  journal,  19 :  14-23,  September  1918. 

Says  that  It  is  oar  doty  **  to  so  bnlld  up  a  curriculum  for  the  sercDth,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades  that  the  child  who  leayes  tlie  school  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
grade  .  .  .  will  have  some  definite  preparation  for  life  while  at  tbe  Mine  tlma 
boys  and  girls  who  go  on  to  the  senior  high  school  wHI  have  a  good  .  .  •  prepanir 
tion  for  the  higher  work." 

1621.  SpauldinfiT,  Frank  E.    Cooperation  in  school  administration.    School  re- 

view, 26: 561-75,  October  1918. 

Emphasises  the  necessity  of  securing  a  spirit  of  objectlre  cooperation.  De- 
scribes the  methods  in  Togue  in  Chicago,  New  York,  BotiUm,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  etc 

1622.  Williamson,  L  L.    The  relationship  between  boards  of  education  and 

superintendents.  American  school  board  journal^  57:31-32,  October 
1918. 

From  the  superintendent's  standpoint. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1628.  Gray,  William  8.    The  work  of  elementary  school  principals.    Elementary 
school  journal,  19: 24-85,  September  1918. 

Says  that  "the  most  important  single  phase  of  the  principal's  work  relates 
to  the  supervision  and  Improrement  of  classroom  teaching.  Two  methods  are 
followed  by  progressiye  principals  in  eyaluating  classroom  insthiction :  tlie  first 
involTes  the  measurement  of  the  results  of  teaching  and  the  second  includes  the 
obseryatlon  and  criticism  of  the  methods  employed  by  tbe  teacher." 

1624.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  Lawrence.    The  textbook;  how  to  use  and  judge  it 

New  York,  The  Macmlllan  company,  1918.  xiv,  265  p.  tables,  forms, 
diagrs.    12*. 

"  References  *'  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

1625.  An  individualist  on  discipline.    Unpopular  review,  10:285-300,  October- 

December  1918. 

1626.  Krose,  Paul  J.    The  overlapping  of  attainments  in  certain  sixth,  seventh, 

and  eighth  grades.  New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, 1918.  91  p.  diagrs.  8*.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer- 
sity.   Contributions  to  education,  no.  92) 

1627.  Lee,  Joseph  B.    Breaking  the  lock  step.    Educational  review,  56 :  149-57, 

September  1918. 

Methods  of  achleTlng  acceleration  in  public  schools  of  New  York  city.  Value 
of  early  recognition  of  bright  pupils  in  high  schools. 

1628.  Washbume,  Carleton  W.    Breaking  the  lock  step  in  our  schools.    School 

and  society,  8 :  391-402,  October  5, 1918. 

The  meaning  of  individual  instruction,  pUns  that  have  been  tried,  and 
administrative  problems  to  be  met. 
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1629.  Yoimg>,  Walter  H.    School  discipline.    Education,  38:   73-78,   OctotMr 

1918. 

Says  that  teachioe  personality,  coupled  with  right  ideals,  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  securing  discipline. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1630.  Patterson,  Herbert  L.    Economy  in  schooUiouse  construction.    American 

school  board  journal,  57 :  33-34,  October  1918. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  National  association  of  school  accountiDg 
officers  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  1918.  The  author  has  been  engineer  in 
charge  of  schoolhouse  construction  for  the  Boston  Schoolhouse  commission 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1631.  Ayres,  May.    Healthful  schools ;  bow  to  build,  equip,  and  maintain  them, 

by  May  Ayres  .  .  .  Jesse  F.  Williams  .  .  .  and  Thomas  D.  Wood  .  . . 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]  xii,  292  p. 
front,  plates,  plans.  12*.  (Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by 
E.  P.  Cubberley) 

Selected  references  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

Sets  forth  what  the  authors  feel  a  school  administrator  needs  to  know  la 
order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  children  under  his  care. 

1632.  Fidler,  Thurba.    School  lunches.    Rural  school  messenger,  8:  S-15,  Sep- 

tember 1918. 

A  plan  for  a  lunch  box  campaign  in  which  the  whole  school  and  neighborhood 
may  participate. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1633.  Kerby,  C.  Edith.    Wage  earning  school  children  in  Detroit  and  Grand 

Rapids.    Child  labor  bulletin.  7 :  137-45,  August  1918. 

A  study  based  on  the  findings  of  an  investigation  carried  on  in  the  winter  of 
1917-18  by  the  National  Child  labor  committee  for  the  Michigan  chUd  welfkre 
commission. 

Deals  with  age,  occupations,  hours  of  labor,  compensation,  etc 

1634.  MoFee,  Mrs.  Inez  Nellie.    The  teacher,  the  school  and  the  community. 

New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American  book  company  [1918]  256  p. 
iUus.  (incl.  plan)    12*. 

1635.  MeifiTs,   Grace  L.    The  children's   year   campaign.    Chicago,   American 

medical  association,  1918.    11  p.    8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  yol.  71,  pace* 
248-46,  July  27,  1918. 

Bead  before  the  section  on  diseases  of  children  at  the  sixty-ninth  annoil 
session  of  the  American  medical  association,  Chicago,  June  1918. 

1636.  Smith,  Walter  B.    A  program  for  socializing  educatioa    Educational  re- 

.  view,  56 :  199-214.  October  19ia 

Discusses  the  demands  for  a  class  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  social 
welfare  agencies. 

1637.  Wilson,  H.  B.    Socializing  the  school.    Sierra  educational  news,  14:  38&- 

91,  September  1918. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1638.  Alden,  Percj.    The  state  and  the  child.    Contemporary  review,  114:  237- 

53,  September  1918. 

Importance  of  the  child  as  a  national  asset.  Welfture  and  education  of 
children  In  England- 
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1639.  Gt.  Brit.     Local  gOTemment  lK>ard.     Intelligence  dept.     Infant  wel- 

fare In  Germany  during  the  war.     London,  H.  M.  Stationery  oflace, 
1918.    37  p.    tables.    8*. 

1640.  Slattery,  Margaret.    The  second  line  of  defense ;  a  plea  for  the  men  and 

women  of  to-morrow.    New  York,  Chicago,  Fleming  H.  Revell  company 
[1918]    189  p.    12*. 

The  second  line  consists  of  the  youth  who  remain,  whose  training  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  parents,  teachers,  churches,  and  employers.  Makes  a  ylgorons  plea 
for  the  spiritual  care  and  training  of  yonth,  calling  parents  and  others  to  their 
dnties. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1641.  Bngleman,  James  Ozro.    Moral  education  in  school  and  home.    Cliicago, 

New  York  [etc.]    B.  H.  Sanborn  &  co.,  1918.    314  p.    12*. 

1642.  Ling,  Ping.    Moral  training  of  school  children  in  war  time.    Pedagogical 

seminary,  25 :  276-502,  September  1918. 

Discusses  the  ethical  values  of  war  from  an  educational  point  of  ylew,  and 
particularly  those  object  lessons  which  are  exerting  a  profound  influence  on  the 
character  and  inner  life  of  the  children  upon  whose  education  and  training 
the  future  of  the  world  depends. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION, 

1643.  Atheam,  Walter  S.    The  organization  of  religious  education  within  the 

community.    Religious  education,  13 :  314-27,  October  1918. 

Paper  read  before  the  International  Sunday  school  convention,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
June  24,  1918.  It  covers  the  ground  of  the  author's  paper  at  the  convention  of 
the  Religious  education  association  in  New  York  on  March  5,  1918. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1644.  Blumenthal,  William  B.    High  school  students'  part-time  employment 

that  pays.    Colorado  school  journal,  34 :  17-19,  September  1918. 

Vocational  facts  about  the  East  Denver  high  school  for  the  school  year 
1917-18. 

1045.  Levltas,  Arnold.    The  teaching  of  printing  in  the  high  school.    Indus- 
trial-arts magazine,  7 :  336-39,  September  1918. 

Aims,  methods  of  teaching,  the  course  of  study,  equipment,  and  the  product. 

1646.  Mays,  Arthur  B.    Manual  training  and  vocational  education.    Manual 

training  magazine,  2() :  37-39,  October  1918. 

A  plea  for  manual  training.  Gives  a  few  simple  facts  to  show  that  there  is  no 
inherent  cause  for  antagonism  between  manual  training  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

1647.  Kational  association  of  corporation  schools.    Advance  copy  .  .  .  sixth 

annual  report  .  .  .  1918.    6  v.    8**. 

Report  of  committee  on  public  education,  26  p.  Report  of  committee  on 
methods  of  instruction,  34  p.  Report  of  committee  on  retail  salesmanship,  20  p. 
Report  of  committee  on  executive  training,  23  p.  R-^port  of  committee  on  health 
education,  33  p.    Report  of  committee  on  unskilled  and  semi-slciUed  labor,  23  p. 

1648.  Office  training  at  the  R.  H.  Macy  department  store.    National  association 

of  corporation  schools  bulletin,  5 :  459-65,  October  1918. 

A  description  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  philosophy  which  is  bacic  of 
the  training. 
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1649.  U.  S.  Federal  board  for  ▼ocatlonal  education.  Emer;$ency  war  traloiof 
for  oxy-acetylene  welders.  June,  1918.  Washington,  Government  print- 
ing office,  19ia    86  p.    iUus.    plates.    8*.    (Bulletin  no.  11) 

1650. .    Emergency  war  training  for  radio  mechanics  and  radio  operators 

September,  1918.  Washington,  Qovemment  printing  office,  1918.  75  p. 
8*.     (BuUetin  no.  16) 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1651.  Cohen,  I.  David.    Vocational  and  educational  guidance  in  the  school 

Educational  foundations,  30 :  13-19,  September  1918. 

Some  suggestions  and  a  plan  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

1652.  King,  Charles  A.    Vocational  guidance :  Part  I.  Educational  admlniBtrt- 

tion  and  supervision,  4 :  343-^,  September  1918. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1653.  Caswell,  LiUey  B.    Brief  history  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  col- 

lege, semicentennial,  1917.  Springfield,  Masa,  The  F.  A.  Bassette  co., 
printers  [1917]    72  p.    plates.    8*. 

1654.  Chauveau,  Dr.    L*enseignement  professionnel  et  public  de  ragriculture. 

Nouvelle  revue  (Paris)  36: 114-26,  July  15,  1918. 

1655.  Ullrich,   F.  T.    The  farmer  and  agricultural   instruction  in  the  high 

school.    Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  50 :  194-98,  September  1918. 

Discusses  the  lack  of  Interest  among  farmers  in  agrlcultoral  instmction  in 
the  high  rchools,  and  suggests  some  ways  and  means  for  overcoming  the  apathy 
and  indifference  of  the  farmers. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1656.  Bradshaw,  Grace.    The  age  for  teaching  housecraft  in  secondary  schools. 

Journal  of  education  (London)  ?0: 528-30,  September  1918. 

1657.  Taber,  C.  W.    The  business  of  the  household.    Philadelphia  and  London. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1918]  438  p.  illus.  8*.  (Lippincotfs  home 
manuals,  ed.  by  B.  R.  Andrews) 

Higher  life  and  cultural  wants  in  the  family  budget :  p.  358-79. 

COMMERaAL  EDUCATION. 

1658.  Stevens,  Bertha.    Private  commercial  schools,  Manhattan  and  the  Bixmx. 

[New  York,  The  Public  education  association  of  the  city  of  New  Yorkl 
1918.    144  p.    diagrs.    8». 

Beport  of  the  Committee  to  investigate  private  commercial  schools. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1659.  Alabama.    Dept  of  education.    Handbook  of  patriotic  instruction  for 

use  In  the  schools  of  Alabama.  Issued  by  the  State  department  of 
education.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Brown  printing  co.,  1918.  151  p. 
diagr.       8*. 

1660.  Cohen,  I.  David.    Teaching  patriotism  in  the  schools.    Education,  39: 

65-72,  October  1918. 
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1661.  Libbj,  M.  F.    Suggestions  for  the  organization  of  a  state  for  patriotic 

education,  based  upon  experience  in  (Colorado.  Issued  by  the  National 
security  league  .  .  .  New  York  city,  1918.  64  p.  8*.  (Patriotism 
through  education  series) 

1662.  Bingdahl,  M.  Bobert.    High  school  course  in  citizenship.    School  educa- 

tion, 88:3-6.  October  1918. 

The  conteDt  of  a  coarse  In  citizenship  for  the  high  schools. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

1663.  Courses  in  psychology  for  the  students*  army  training  corps.    Psychologi- 

cal bulletin.  15: 129-36.  Aprtl  1918. 

Beport  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Research  council,  presenting  suggestions 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  content  of  the  following  three 
courses  on  the  psychology  of  war  for  prospective  officers :  I.  The  study  of  human 
action.    II.  Educational  psychology.    III.  The  psychology  of  reasoning. 

1664.  Hitch,  A.  M.     Military  training  in  secondary  schools.    Mind  and  body. 

25 :  211-17,  Septeml^r  1918. 

Read  before  th%  National  association  of  secondary  school  principals,  Atlantie 
City.  February  26,  1918. 

Does  not  approve  of  mUitary  training  in  the  high  schools. 

1665.  Liner»  Finer.    Military  training  in  the  public  schools.    Pedagogical  semi- 

nary, 25 :  251-75,  September  1918. 

Discusses  first,  laws  and  practices  of  military  training  in  different  school 
systems,  and  second,  military  drill  versus  broad  physical  education  of  ■eml- 
military  character. 

REEDUCATION  OP  WAR  INVALIDS. 

1666.  Duffy,  Frank.    The  re-education  of  our  returning  soldiers  after  the  war. 

Educator- journal,  19 :  71-75,  October  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  education  association  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  the 
general  secretary  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  carpenters  and  joiners  of  America. 

1667.  Greener,  Geor^re  C.    Some  aspects  of  rehabilitation  work  for  disabled 

soldiers.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7:325-30,  September  1918.    illua 
Speaks  particularly  of  conditions  in  Canada. 

1668.  Morgan,  Barbara  8.    The  returning  soldier.    North  American  review, 

208:524-35,  October  1918. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  soldier.  Describes  the  machinery  of  reconstruo 
tion. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1669.  Davis,  Jackson.    County  training  schools.    Southern  workman,  47 :  481- 

89,  October  1918. 

Describes  the  county  training  schools  for  negrote,  in  the.  Southern  States — 
-  under  the  auspices  of  the  Slater  fund  and  the  General  education  board.    Illui- 
trated. 

1670.  Favrot,  Leo  M.    Aims  and  needs  in  negro  public  education  in  Louisiana. 

[Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1918]  26  p.  8*.  (Department  of  education,  State 
of  Louisiana.    Bulletin  no.  2,  September  1918) 

By  the  state  agent  of  rural  schools  for  negroes  under  direction  of  T.  H.  Harrta, 
state  superintendent 

167L  Noble,  Stuart  Grayson.  Forty  years  of  the  public  schools  in  Mississippi, 
with  special  reference  to  the  education  of  the  negro.  New  Tork  city. 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1918.  142  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8*. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  (Contributions  to  education, 
no.  94) 

Bibliography :  p.  187-88. 
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EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

1672.  American  association  of  instructors  of  the  blind.    Twenty-foorth  bi- 

ennial convention,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  1918.  76  p.  8*.  (N.  O. 
Abbott,  secretary,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.) 

Contains :  1.  T.  S.  McAIoney :  The  new  education  and  its  relation  to  ud 
Influence  upon  the  education  of  the  blind,  p.  5-11.  2.  Mabel  R.  Glllia :  Utmrj 
work  for  the  blind  In  relation  to  the  schools,  p.  12-14.  8.  Adelaide  M.  Camsa : 
Musical  training  of  the  blind,  p.  14-16.  4.  J.  T.  Hooper:  *' Does  the  schooi 
curriculum  deserve  re-examination  ?  *'  p.  21-28.  6.  J.  H.  Hinemon :  What  degree 
of  uniformity  in  courses  of  study  in  schools  for  the  blind  as  respects  elemeBtary 
work  is  desirable?  p.  24-26.  6.  B.  E.  Bramlette:  Belatlon  of  our  courses  to 
courses  maintained  in  classes  for  seeing  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  p.  27-29. 
7.  G.  F.  Oliphant:  Principles  determining  what  a  blind  child  shall  be  set  t« 
studying,  p.  29-34.  8.  Harold  Molter ;  Relative  Importance  of  the  cultural  sad 
the  useful  subjects  as  applied  to  high  school  programs,  p.  35-88.  9.  H.  R.  Ch^h 
man  :  What  we  ought  to  know  about  the  child  we  try  to  teach,  p.  38-^2.  10.  8.  P. 
Hayes :  Standard  tests  in  elementary  subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind,  p.  42-54. 
11.  B.  B.  Irwin:  The  public  school  sight-saving  class,  p.  58-60.  12.  &  M. 
Green :  Training  the  blind  pupil  for  citizenship,  V  66-68. 

1673.  Fitzgerald,  Edith.    Language  building  in  the  primary  grades.    American 

annals  of  the  deat  68 :  842-53,  September  19ia 

Language  work  with  the  deaf.  Says  it  should  be  started  In  the  prlmaiy 
grades. 

1674.  Wright,  John  B.    Working  suggestions.    American  annals  of  the  detf, 

63 :  324r-42,  September  1918. 

Bducafion  of  the  deaf;  suggestions  to  parents  and  teachers. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1675.  Bridgman,  Olga  L.     Some  special  problems  in  abnormal  adolescent  p^f* 

chology.  Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  179 :  505-10,  Octob^  17, 
1918. 

Reprinted  from  Archives  of  pediatrics,  Mardi  1918. 

1676.  Claghom,  Kate  HoUaday.    Juvenile  delinquency,  in  rural  New  TorL 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.  199  p.  8*.  (U.  S. 
Children's  bureau.  Dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes,  series 
no.  4.    Bureau  publication  no.  32) 

1677.  Clark,  Willis  W.    A  statistical  study  of  102  truants.    Journal  of  delin- 

quency, 3 :  213-34,  September  1918. 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

Study  of  the  personal  history,  heredity,  and  environment  of  102  boys  who 
had  been  habitual  truants  prior  to  their  commitment  to  Whittler  State  school 
Whittier,  California.    Presents  educational  tests. 

1678.  Hastings,   Qeorge  A.    Registration  of  the  feeble-minded.    Journal  of 

psycho-asthenics,  22 :  136-49,  March  and  June  1918. 

Writer  says  there  are  "  four  places  in  which  many  of  the  feeble-minded  cao 
be  detected  early  in  life — ^the  home,  school,  juvenile  court,  and  the  reformatory. 
Of  these  the  school  is  the  most  important  so  far  as  registration  is  concerned.** 
Oives  a  tentative  form  of  registration. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1670.  Coxen,  James  B.  The  possibilities  for  evening  school  industrial  classes 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  act  Industrial-arts  magazine,  7 :  405-8,  No- 
vember 1918. 

Discusses  in  a  general  way  some  of  the  essential  factors  involved  in  the  ectib- 
llshment  of  evening  school  classes. 
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1680.  rinney,  Boss  L.    Importing  a  German  institution.    School  and  home  edu- 

cation, 38 :  29-Sl,  October  1018. 

Argaes  that  the  continuation  school  is  a  Gennan  institution. 

1681.  Gt.  Bxlt.    Ministry  of  reconstruction.    Interim  report  of  the  Committee 

on  adult  education.  Industrial  and  social  conditions  in  relation  to  adult 
education.    London,  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  1918.    82  p.    4*. 

1682.  U.   S.    Federal  board   for   ▼ocational   education.    Bvening   industrial 

schools.  September,  1918.  Washington,  Qovemment  printing  office, 
19ia    55  p.    8*.    (Bulletin  no.  18.    Trade  and  industrial  series  no.  2.) 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1683.  Baldwin,  BacheL    The  school  and  the  teaching  of  patriotism.    Public 

libraries,  23: 361-63,  October  1918. 

Bead  before  the  School  Ubiarles  section,  American  Ubrary  association,  Sara- 
toga, July  6,  1918. 

Relates  to  the  serylce  of  the  school  Ubrary  In  teaching  patriotism. 

1684.  Horton,  Marion  L.    The  opportunity  of  the  high  school  librarian.    West- 

em  Journal  of  education,  24 : 1-2,  September  1918. 

Read  at  the  California  Ubrary  association  meeting,  Del  Monte,  June  19,  1918. 

1685.  Hunt,  Clara  WhitehllL    The  child  and  the  book  in  war  times.    English 

Journal,  7 :  487-96,  October  1918. 

Read  before  the  Library  department  of  the  National  education  association,  at 
PlttBborgh,  Pa.,  in  July  1918. 

1686.  Walter,  Frank  K.    The  war  and  library  training.    Library  Journal,  43: 

728-32,  October  1918. 

Read  before  the  professional  training  section  of  the  American  library  associa- 
tion at  Saratoga,  July  6,  1918. 

Shows  the  need  of  libraries  for  trained  service,  and  the  essential  soundness 
of  ATiaHfig  agencies  for  such  training.  Salaries  must  be  made  higher  in  order 
to  attract  library  workers. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1687.  The  fall  manual  of  the  United  States  school  garden  army.    Washington, 

19ia    82  p. 

1688.  Industrial  arts  in  secondary  schools  in  the  war  emergency.    Washington, 

1918.    31  p.    (Secondary  school  circular,  no.  4,  September  1918) 

1689.  The  National  council  of  primary  education.    Report  of  the  second  annual 

meeting  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  27,  1917,  and  the  third  annual 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  26,  1918.  Washington,  19ia 
36  p.     (BuUetin,  1918,  no.  26) 

1690.  An  outline  of  a  course  of  study  in  gardening.    Designed  to  prepare  for 

supervision  of  school-directed  home  gardens  under  the  plan  of  the 
United  States  School  garden  army.    Washington,  1918.    12  p. 

1691.  The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the 

countries  represented  in  the  International  commission  on  the  teaching 
of  mathematics ;  by  Raymond  Clare  Archibald.  Washington,  1918.  289 
p.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  27) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
WashingtonjD.  C.y  October  1^1918. 
Sir  :  With  the  great  war  has  come  a  quickened  appreciation  in  all 
nations  of  the  value  of  physical  education.  In  France  a  strong  cen- 
tral committee  has  been  formed  to  promote  physical  education.  In 
England  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  provisions  for  physical 
education  are  incorporated  in  the  new  education  law.  In  our  own 
country  eight  States  since  1915  have  enacted  laws  providing  for 
State-wide  physical  education. 

It  is  certain  that  such  l^islation  will  be  under  consideration  in 
many  State  legislatures  in  the  immediate  future.  An  analysis  of 
the  State  laws  already  enacted  and  a  summary  of  principles  under- 
lying effective  State  legislation  for  physical  education  have  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  State  inspector  of  physical 
training,  New  York,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Small,  the  bureau's  specialist 
in  school  hygiene  and  physical  education. 

I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  be  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PART  I. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  STATE   LEGISLATION  FOR 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


Since  June,  1915,  eight  States  in  this  country  have  enacted  physical 
education  laws.  The  order  of  adoption  is  as  follows:  Illinois,  June 
26,  1915;  New  York,  May  15,  1916;  New  Jersey,  March  23,  1917; 
Nevada,  March  21,  1917;  Rhode  Island,  April  19,  1917;  California, 
May  26, 1917;  Maryland,  1918;  Delaware,  April  10, 1918. 

In  most  instances  the  initial  impulse  to  these  State  laws  for  physi- 
cal education  was  interest  in  military  preparedness,  and  took  the  form 
of  bills  for  military  training  of  high-school  boys.  Investigation  and 
deliberation  resulted  in  convincing  the  legislators  that  military  train- 
ing for  high-school  boys  was  less  valuable  even  as  a  measure  for  mili- 
tary preparedness  than  a  sound  system  of  physical  education.  With 
one  exception,  therefore,  all  of  these  States  enacted  laws  providing 
for  compulsory  physical  education  of  all  of  its  school  children.  The 
Nevada  law  is  for  high  schools  only. 

In  six  other  States  legislative  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
question,  but  as  yet  legislation  has  not  been  enacted.  These  States 
are:  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and 
Colorado. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Illinois  law  antedates  all  the  others.  It  provides  for  physical 
training  in  all  of  the  public  schools  and  in  all  of  the  normal  schools 
of  the  State.  Apparently,  no  special  provision  has  been  made  in 
that  State  for  the  operation  of  the  law ;  no  appropriation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  program  or  the  publication  of  a  syllabus;  and  no 
resources  for  the  employment  of  State  supervisors,  inspectors,  or 
other  administrators  of  physical  education.  It  appears  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  are  not  satined  with  the  law,  and  that  efforts  have 
been  made  to  amend  it  so  that  it  may  serve  a  more  useful  purpose. 
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NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  law,  approved  May  15,  1916,  and  amended  at  flie 
legislative  session  of  1918,  provides  that : 

AU  male  and  female  pupils,  above  the  age  of  8  years,  in  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State,  shall  receive,  as  a  part  of  the  prescribed 
courses  of  instruction  therein,  such  physical  training  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  as  the  regents,  after  conference  with  the  mUitary 
training  commission,  may  determine,  during  periods  which  shall  average  at 
least  20  minutes  each  day.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Similar  courses  of  Instruction  shall  be 
prescribed  and  maintained  in  private  schools  of  the  State,  and  aU  pupils  In 
such  schools  above  8  years  of  age  shall  attend  upon  such  courses;  and  If  such 
courses  are  not  so  established  and  maintained  in  any  private  school,  attendance 
upon  instruction  in  such  school  shall  not  be  deemed  substantially  equivalent 
to  Instruction  given  to  children  of  like  ages  in  the  public  school  or  schools  of 
the  city  or  district  In  which  the  child  resides. 

The  administration  of  this  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  that 
is,  of  the  State  department  of  education.  A  bureau  of  physical  train- 
ing has  been  established  as  a  subdivision  of  the  State  military  train- 
ing commission.  The  State  inspector  of  physical  training,  the  chief 
officer  of  this  bureau,  is  required,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to 
observe  and  inspect  the  work  and  methods  described  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  education  law  relating  to  instruction  in  physical 
training.  The  State  law  in  New  York  also  provides  that  all  public 
schools  in  the  State  employing  special  teachers  of  physical  training, 
qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of  the  regents, 
may  receive  financial  support  from  the  State  to  the  extent  of  half 
the  salary  of  each  teacher  so  employed,  provided  that  half  the  salary 
does  not  exceed  $600,  and  the  law  further  requires  that: 

The  board  of  education  or  trustees  of  every  school  district  in  a  city,  and 
every  union  free  school  district  regularly  employing  10  or  more  teachers,  shall 
employ  a  teacher  or  teachers  qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations 
of  the  regents  to  give  such  instruction;  in  every  other  district  of  the  State 
they  shall  require  such  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  or  teachers  regu- 
larly employed  to  give  instruction  in  other  subjects  or  by  a  teacher  or  teachers 
qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of  the  regents. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  1918,  the  sum  of  $60,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  edtication  department 
of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  supervision  and  special  instruction  in 
physical  training  of  teachers  of  other  subjects  who  are  assigned  or 
.  designated,  as  required  by  law,  to  give  instruction  in  physical 
training. 

Pursuant  with  the  enactments  of  1916,  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  military  training  commission 
of  that  State  produced  jointly  a  State  Program  and  Syllabus  of 
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Physical  Training,  which  in  published  form  covers  about  300  printed 
pages.  In  this  program  and  syllabus,  physical  training  is  inter* 
preted  as  covering — 

<1)  Individual  health  examination  and  personal  health  instruction  (medical 
inspection) ;  (2)  instruction  concerning  the  care  of  the  body  and  concerning 
the  important  facts  of  hygiene  (recitations  in  hygiene) ;  and  (3)  physical 
exercise  as  a  health  habit,  including  gymnastics,  elementary  marching  and 
organized  supervised  play,  recreation,  and  athletics. 

For  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  State  program  there  is  a 
force  of  inspectors,  consisting  of  a  State  inspector  of  physical  train- 
ing and  iiine  assistant  inspectors. 

The  program  and  syllabus  now  operating  in  the  State  of  New 
York  require  six  hours  a  week  in  physical  training  for  every  pupil 
who  comes  under  the  provision  of  the  law. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  physical  education  law  of  New  Jersey  requires  that: 

There  shall  be  established  and  made  a  part  of  the  courses  of  instruction  In 
the  public  schools  of  this  State  (New  Jersey)  what  shall  be  known  as  "  a  course 
In  physical  training/*  Such  a  course  shall  be  adapted  to  the  ages  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  pupils  in  the  several  grades  and  departments  and  shall  Include 
exercises,  calisthenics,  formation  drills,  instruction  in  personal  and  community 
health  and  safety  and  In  correcting  and  preventing  bodily  deficiency,  and  such 
other  features  and  details  as  may  aid  in  carrying  out  these  purposes,  together 
with  instruction  as  to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  as  they 
relate  to  community  and  national  welfare,  with  special  reference  to  developing 
bodily  strength  and  vigor  and  producing  the  highest  type  of  patriotic  citizen- 
ship; and  in  addition,  for  female  pupUs,  Instruction  in  domestic  hygiene,  first 
aid,  and  nursing.  To  further  promote  the  aims  of  this  course  any  additional 
requirements  or  regulations  as  to  medical  inspection  of  school  children  may  be 
Imposed. 

The  New  Jersey  law  prescribes  that  the  State  commissioner  of 
education,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education,  shall 
prepare  a  course  in  physical  training  in  compliance  with  the  State 
law  and  that  experts  may  be  employed  to  assist  him  in  preparing 
such  courses  of  instruction  and  in  putting  those  courses  into  opera- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

All  children  physically  fit  and  capable  of  doing  so  are  required  to 
take  the  course  in  physical  training  as  provided  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  such  course  is  made  by  law  a  part  of  the  curriculmn  pre- 
scribed for  the  several  grades,  and  it  specifies  that  the  conduct  and 
attainment  of  the  pupils  shall  be  marked  as  in  other  courses  or  sub- 
jects, and  the  standing  of  the  pupil  in  connection  therewith  shall 
form  a  part-  of  the  requirements  for  promotion  or  graduation. 

The  time  requirement  in  New  Jersey  is  "  at  least  2^  hours  in  each 
school  week." 
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The  law  further  requires  that  all  students  in  the  State  normal 
schools  of  New  Jersey  shall  receive  thorough  instruction  in  physical 
training,  and  that  such  instruction  shall  be  provided  for  all  students 
in  attendance  at  the  State  summer  schools  as  shall  elect  to  take  such 
instruction. 

Instruction  in  courses  of  physical  training  in  New  Jersey  are  sab- 
ject  to  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of 
education,  who  is  authorized  by  act  of  the  legislature  to  appoint  such 
expert  assistants  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  board  of  education 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
State  law. 

Local  boards  of  education  are  authorized  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  the  local  expense  attending  upon  operating  the  State  law 
of  physical  training,  but  no  special  provision  is  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  State  support  in  local  school 
systems;  the  general  laws  governing  the  distribution  of  money  re- 
garding apportionment  to  teachers  is  effective  in  the  case  of  physical 
training  supervisors  and  teachers. 

The  original  bill  provided  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  State  commissioner  of  education  and  the  State  board  of 
education  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  and  made  it  a  law  that  the 
sum  of  $12,000  be  provided  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  that 
purpose  for  the  year  1918. 

Pursuant  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation and  the  State  board  of  education  of  New  Jersey  have  pro- 
duced and  published  a  State  Program  and  Syllabus  of  Physical 
Education. 

NEVADA. 

The  physical  training  law  for  the  State  of  Nevada  was  approved 
on  March  21, 1917.    This  act  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  aU  school  officers  in  control  of 
public  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  provide  for  coufses  of  instruc- 
tion designed  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  both  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war.    Such  instruction  shall  include  : 

(1)  Physical  training  designed  to  secure  health,  vigor,  and  physical  sound- 
ness of  the  pupU;  (2)  instruction  relative  to  the  duties  of  citizens  In  the  service 
of  their  country.  It  shall  be  the  aim  of  such  Instruction  to  inculcate  a  love 
of  country  and  a  disposition  to  serve  the  country  effectively  and  loyally. 

Sec  2.  All  boards  of  education  or  boards  of  school  trustees  of  county  or  dis- 
trict high  schools  offering  a  four  years'  high-school  course  are  hereby  empowered 
to  employ  teachers  of  physical  training  who  shall  devote  all  or  part  of  their 
time  to  physical  instruction  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  said  physical  training 
Instructors,  there  shall  be  levied  on  the  passage  of  this  act  an  ad  valorem  tax 
of  5  mills  on  the  $100  of  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State. 
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The  superintendent  of  education  for  the  State  of  Nevada  has  issued 
a  program  and  syllabus  for  physical  training,  pursuant  with  the 
provisions  of  this  law. 

This  Nevada  law  has  the  advantage  of  providing  an  assuired  in- 
come through  its  ad  valorem  tax  for  the  assistance  of  the  various 
high  schools  and  the  payment  of  salaries  of  their  teachers  of  physical 
training.  It  apparently  does  not  provide  any  administrative  ma- 
chinery whereby  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may 
more  effectively  direct,  supervise,  and  inspect  the  operation  of  the, 
State  Program  of  Physical  Education.  The  law  unfortunately  leaves 
out  of  consideration  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  in  which 
physical  training  is  even  more  important  than  in  secondary  schools. 
This  deficiency  is  met  in  part  at  least  through  the  authority  of  the 
State  department  of  education,  which  has  made  physical  training  a 
requirement  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

On  April  19,  1917,  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Ehode  Island  ap- 
proved a  law  to  provide  physical  training  for  school  children,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

AU  children  above  the  age  of  8  years,  attending  public  schools  or  such  other 
schools  as  are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  shall  receive  therein  instruc- 
tion and  the  practice  in  physical  training  under  such  regulations  as  the  State 
board  of  education  may  pre8cril>e  or  approve  during  periods  which  shall  average 
at  least  20  minutes  in  each  school  day.  No  private  school  or  private  instruction 
shaU  be  approved  by  any  school  committee  ♦  ♦  ♦  as  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  that  required  by  law  of  a  chUd  attending  a  public  school  in  the  same 
city  and  town  unless  instruction  and  practice  in  physical  training  similar  to 
that  required  in  the  public  school  shall  be  given. 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  introducing  such  course  of  instruction,  the 
sum  of  $500,  or  such  sum  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Pursuant  with  this  act  of  the  legislature  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion has  issued  a  syllabus  for  physical  education  in  the  schools  of 
Rhode  Island. 

This  syllabus  is  concerned  with  (1)  the  provision  of  the  health  and 
sanitary  environment  of  pupils;  (2)  a  personal  health  examination 
and  instruction  for  each  pupil  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  physician 
and  specialist  and  daily  inspection  by  the  parent  and  teacher;,  (3) 
class  instruction  concerning' the  important  facts  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  for  all  children  and  all  grades;  (4)  exercises  including  such 
motor  activities  as  marching,  gynmastics,  and  supervised  play  and 
recreation. 

The  general  plan  and  syllabus  of  physical  education  for  the  schools 
of  Rhode  Island  cover  110  printed  pages. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  provision  made  in  this  law  for  the  ex- 
pense of  enforcing  this  requirement  in  physical  education  by  the 
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board  of  education  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  no  provision  for 
State  support  of  local  school  systems  or  for  the  emplo3naicnt  of 
special  teachers;  and  no  provision  for  administrative  machinery  for 
supervision,  direction,  or  inspection  of  the  operation  of  the  law.  Un- 
less some  such  support  is  given,  the  probabilities  are  ^at  the  law  will 
not  be  particularly  productive  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  physical  education  law  will  be  codified  with  other  laws  dealing  with 
provisions  for  the  safety  and  health  of  school  children.  The  law  Is  mandatory, 
has  been  put  into  effect,  and  is  being  complied  with  throughout  the  State.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  a  section  of  the  original  bill  carrying  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  special  State  supervision  and  inspection  was  not  enacted  into  law. 
A  State  supervisor  devoting  fuU  time  to  supervision  and  Inspection  could  do 
much  to  accelerate  progress.  • 

CAUF0RNL4. 

On  May  26,  1917,  an  act  providing  for  physical  education  became 
A  law  in  the  State  of  California. 

This  law  provides  that  the  school  authorities  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  elementary  and  secondary,  shall  prescribe  suitable 
courses  of  physical  education  for  all  pupils,  except  such  as  may  be 
excused  from  such  training  on  accoimt  of  physical  disability. 

The  California  law  makes  it  a  duty  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  every  county  and  city,  and  of  every  board  of  education, 
board  of  school  trustees,  and  high-school  board,  to  enforce  the  courses 
of  physical  education  prescribed  by  the  proper  authority,  and  to 
require  that  such  physical  education  be  given  in  the  schools  under 
their  jurisdiction  or  control. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  time  requirement  in  California  shall 
"  average  20  minutes  in  each  school  day,''  and  in  the  secondary  schools 
"  at  least  two  hours  each  week  while  that  school  is  in  session." 

This  law  requires  that,  if  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  given  school 
system  is  sufficient,  there  shall  be  employed  a  competent  supervisor 
or  such  special  teachers  of  physical  education  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  enactment  further  specifies  that  the  State  board  of  education 
shaU  require  a  course  in  physical  training  in  all  the  normal  schools 
of  the  State  and  provides  that  the  State  board  of  education  shall 
prespribe  a  course  in  physical  education  for  such  schools  and  shall 
make  the  completion  of  such  course  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

Under  this  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  education — 

(1)  To  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  to  secure  the  establishment  of  courses  in  physical  education  in  the  de- 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
(2)  to  appoint  a  State  supervisor  of  physical  education  ♦  ♦  ♦  ;  (8)  to  com- 
pUe,  or  cause  to  be  compiled  or  printed,  a  manual  in  physical  education  for 
distribution  to  teachers  in  the   public  schools  of  the  State. 
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The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  California  law. 

The  preliminary  program  indicates  that  the  State  supervisor  will 
produce  for  that  State  a  thorough  and  carefully  developed  curri- 
culum. The  present  emphasis  in  California  seems  to  be  directed  to- 
ward the  training  of  teachers,  which  is  without  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  successful  development  of  a  State-wide  program 
of  physical  education. 

The  chief  handicap  of  the  California  plan  is  the  inadequate  finan- 
cial support,  unless  the  legislature  does  better  than  $10,000  a  year 
for  the  supervision,  direction,  and  administration  of  physical  edu- 
cation throughout  the  State. 

MARYLAND. 

The  physical  training  act,  which  is  now  a  law  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, was  introduced  before  the  senate  of  that  State  on  March  22, 
1918. 

This  law  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  There  shaU  be  established  and  provided  in  aU  the  public  schools  of  this 
State,  and  all  schools  maintained  or  aided  by  the  State,  physical  education  and 
training  for  pupils  of  both  sexes  during  the  following  minimum  periods:  A. 
In  the  elementary  public  schools  at  least  15  minutes  in  each  school  day  and 
also  at  least  one  hour  of  directed  play  outside  of  regular  classroom  work  in 
each  school  week.  B.  In  public  high  schools  at  least  one  hour  in  each  school 
week  and  also  at  least  two  hours  of  directed  play  or  athletics  for  all  pupils 
outside  of  regular  classroom  work  in  each  school  week. 

The  law  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor 
of  physical  education  whose  duties  shall  be  to  direct  and  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  State  law  under  the  direction  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  schools.  The  State  board  of  education  is  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  such  other  assistants,  both  clerical 
and  professional,  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  schools  as  necessary  in  the  administration  and  surpervision  of 
physical  education. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  State  supervisor  of  physical 
education  immediately  after  his  appointment  shall  organize  his 
work  and  shall  formulate  the  necessary  and  proper  plans,  courses, 
and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  in  the  State  law  for 
physical  training. 

In  view  of  the  great  resources  which  Maryland  possesses  in  its  highly 
trained  and  public-spirited  citizens  prominent  in  the  health  educa- 
tional movements  of  our  Nation,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Maryland 
will  produce  an  effective  and  far-reaching  plan  for  the  physical 
education  of  her  school  children. 
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DELAWARE. 

On  April  10,  1918,  an  act  was  approved  by  the  governor  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  prescribing  physical  training  for  the  school 
children  of  the  State  and  creating  a  physical  training  commission  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  physical  training  for  school  children.  This 
law  reads  in  part,  as  follows : 

That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  school  children  of  this 
State  shall  receive  physical  training,  the  character  and  methods  of  which  shaU 
be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  a  com- 
mission Is  hereby  created  to  be  known  as  'The  Physical  Training  Commission,'* 
whose  duties  shall  be  to  devise  a  system  of  physical  training  and  inaugurate 
the  same  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  education. 

The  said  commission  shall  consist  of  the  governor  and  four  suitable  person^ 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  shall  serve  without  pay.  The  functions 
of  the  said  commission  shall  cease  when  a  system  of  physical  training  shall 
have  been  inaugurated  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  face  of  the  acute  realization  of  the 
importance  of  physical  education  which  is  now  gripping  the  world, 
Delaware  will  make  full  use  of  her  opportunity. 
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PART  n. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  STATE  LAWS  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


The  following  summary  shows  the  essential  features  of  the  laws 
classified  under  purpose  and  scope: 

The  words  "purpose"  and  "scope"  as  here  used  mean  as  follows: 
Purpose^  the  educational  aims  to  be  attained  and  the  specific  activities 
and  processes  through  which  these  aims  are  to  be  realized;  Scope, 
the  provisions  and  requirements  written  into  the  laws  as  essential 
conditions  to  effective  administration  of  the  laws. 

The  laws  enacted  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  California  are 
the  broadest  in  purpose  and  the  most  definite  in  character.  For  this 
reason,  they  are  considered  first  in  each  classification;  the  other 
States  follow  alphabetically.  Where  no  mention  is  made  of  a  State, 
the  law  provides  nothing. 

L  PURPOSE. 

New  York. — Vo  statement  of  purpose  is  made  in  the  physical  training  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  following  paragraph  occurs  In  the  miUtary 
training  law  enacted  simultaneously  with  the  physical  training  law:  "In  order 
to  more  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  prepare  the  hoys  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  for  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship,  it  shall 
also  be  the  duty  of  the  military  training  commission  to  recommend  from  time 
to  time  to  the  board  of  regents,  the  estabUshment  in  such  schools  of  habits, 
customs,  and  methods  best  adapted  to  develop  correct  physical  posture  and 
bearing,  mental  and  physical  alertness,  self-control,  disciplined  initiative,  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  under  leadership." 

Calilomia, — **  To  provide  for  the  organization  and  supervision  of  courses  in 
physical  education  in  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools  of  the 
State. 

"  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  courses  of  physical  education  established  under 
the  provisions  of  thU  act  shall  be  as  follows:  (1)  To  develop  organic  vigor, 
provide  neuro-muscular  tfalning,  promote  bodily  and  mental  poise,  correct  pos- 
tural defects,  secure  the  more  advanced  forms  of  coordination^  strength,  and 
endurance,  and  to  promote  such  desirable  moral  and  social  qualities,  as  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  cooperation,  self-subordination  and  obedience  to  authority, 
aiul  higher  ideals,  courage  and  wholesome  Interest  in  truly  recreational  activi- 
ties; (2)  To  promote  a  hygenic  school  and  home  life,  secure  scientific  sanitation 
of  school  buildings,  playgrounds,  and  athletic  fields,  and  the  equipment  thereof." 

New  Jersey,—*'  There  shall  be  established  and  made  a  part  of  the  courses  of 
Instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  what  shall  be  known  as  *  A  Course 
In  Physical  Training.'  Such  course  shall  be  adapted  to  the  ages  and  capabilities 
of  the  pupils  in  the  several  grades  and  departments." 

It  provides  for  varied  and  graded  physical  activity,  adapted  to  age  and  physi- 
cal condition  as  the  basic  element  in  physical  education,  "  together  with  instruc- 
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tion  as  to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  as  they  relate  to 
community  and  national  welfare,  with  special  reference  to  developing  bodily 
strength  and  vigor,  and  producing  the  highest  type  of  patriotic  citlzenshliJ,  and 
in  addition,  for  female  pupils,  instruction  in  domestic  hygiene,  first  aid,  and 
nursing." 

Nevada, — "  Section  1.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  school  officers  in  con- 
trol of  public  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  provide  for  courses  of  in- 
struction designed  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  both  Id 
time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war.  Such  instruction  shall  include:  (1)  Physical 
training  designed  to  secure  the  health,  vigor,  and  physical  soundness  of  the 
pupil ;  (2)  instruction  relative  to  the  duties  of  citizens  In  the  service  of  their 
country.  It  shall  be  the  aim  of  such  instruction  to  inculcate  a  love  of  country 
and  a  disposition  to  serve  the  country  effectively  and  loyally.** 

Rhode  Island, — ^No  reference  to  purpose  in  the  act  but  the  syllabus  of  the 
State  department  of  education  states :  "  Physical  education  may  be  defined  as 
including  healthful,  sanitary  environment;  medical  inspection;  Instmctlon  in 
physiology  and  hygiene;  and  exercise  in  the  form  of  such  motor  activities  as 
marching,  gymnastics,  dancing,  supervised  play,  and  athletics.'*  "The  general 
aim  of  physical  education  is  social  efficiency,  which  includes  such  specific  aims 
as  organic  health  and  vigor,  normal  physical  developlment,  freedom  from  physical 
defects,  efficient  motor  control,  grace,  agility,  endurance,  and  general  physical 
fitness ;  alertness,  courage,  judgment,  initiative,  imagination,  obedience,  honesty, 
unselfishness,  cooperation,  and  loyalty.** 

11.  SCOPE. 

Included  in  this  term,  as  shown  by  the  several  acts,  are  the  following  items: 

1.  PKESCBIPTION  OF  AGE  OB  OBADB  LIMITS. 

New  York. — All  male  and  female  pupils  above  the  age  of  8  years  In  all  ^emen- 
tary  and  secondary  schools.     (Including  private  schools.) 

CaUfomia. — ^AU  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  except  pupils  who 
may  be  excused  on  account  of  physical  disability;  and  all  high-school  pupils 
except  pupils  regularly  enrolled  In  high-school  cadet  companies  and  pupils 
excused  on  account  of  physical  disabilities.  By  Implication  all  normal  school 
students  are  Included. 

New  Jersey, — ^Every  pupil,  excepting  kindergarten  pupils,  attending  public 
schools  of  this  State,  including  normal  schools,  in  so  far  as  he  or  she  is  physi- 
cally fit  and  capable  of  doing  so,  which  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  the  medi- 
cal Inspector,  shall  take  the  cours^  in  physical  training,  and  such  course  shall 
be  part  of  the  curriculum  prescribed  for  the  several  grades. 

Illinois, — ^AU  children  In  all  grades  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  In  part 
by  the  State,  including  normal  schools. 

Maryland, — ^AU  pupils  of  all  grades  in  all  schools  maintained  or  aided  by  the 
State. 

Nevada, — ^High-school  pupils  only. 

Rhode  Island. — All  children  above  the  age  of  8  years  attending  public  schools 
or  such  other  schools  as  are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State. 

2.  CBEDIT  AND  OBADUATION. 

CaUfomia, — Completion  of  such  course  is  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

New  Jersey. — Conduct  and  attainment  of  the  pupils  shall  be  marked  as  Id 
other  courses  or  subjects,  and  the  standing  of  the  pupils  in  connection  therewith 
shall  form  part  of  the  requirement  for  promotion  and  graduation. 
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8.  TIME  BXQUIBEMENT8. 

■^  Keuj  York, — ^Periods  shall  average  at  least  20  minutes  per  day. 

Califomia. — Periods  shall  average  20  minutes  per  day  for  elementary  schools 
and  at  least  2  hours  each  week  for  secondary  schools. 

New  Jersey. — ^Tlme  shall  aggregate  at  least  2i  hours  In  each  school  week, 
^     /IWnoi*.— Not  less  than  1  hour  of  each  week  during  the  whole  of  the  school 
year. 

Maryland. — In  the  elementary  public  schools  at  least  15  minutes  in  each 
school  day  and  also  at  least  1  hour  of  directed  play  outside  of  regular  classroom 
work  In  each  school  week. 

In  public  high  schools,  at  least  1  hour  in  each  school  week  and  also  at  least 
2  hours  of  directed  play  or  athletics  for  all  pupils  outside  of  regular  classroom 
work  In  each  school  week. 
,  '  Rhode  Island. — Shall  average  at  least  20  minutes  In  each  school  day. 

4.   AUTHOBmr   FBS8CRIBI1T0   0OUB8E8. 

New  York. — ^The  regents,  after  conference  with  the  military  training  com- 
mission. 

Califomia. — ^The  State  board  of  education. 

New  Jersey. — ^Prepared  by  the  State  commissioner  of  education  and  approved 
by  the  State  board  of  education.    May  employ  experts  to  assist 

DeloAcaxe. — ^The  character  and  method  of  physical  training  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  as  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education.  A  "  Physical  Training 
Commission  '*  Is  created  to  **  devise  a  system  of  physical  training,  and  Inaugu- 
rate the  same  In  the  schools  of  the  State  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  education."  "The  functions  of  said  commission  shall  cease  when  a 
system  of  physical  training  shall  have  been  Inaugurated." 

Illinois. — Local  boards  of  education. 

Maryland. — State  supervisor  of  physical  education,  under  direction  of  State 
superintendent,  with  approval  of  State  board  of  education. 

Nevada. — Local  boards  of  education. 

Rhode  Island. — State  board  of  education. 

\ 

S.   AUTHOBITT  BNTOBCINQ  C0UB8B8. 

New  York. — State  commissioner  of  education. 
Califomia. — State  board  of  education. 
New  Jersey, — State  commissioner  of  education. 
Delaware, — State  board  of  education. 
lUinois. — ^Local  boards  of  education. 
Maryland. — State  board  of  education. 
Nevada. — ^Local  boards  of  education. 
Rhode  Island. — State  board  of  education. 

e.   SUPERVISION. 

New  York. — State  military  commission  may  appoint  and  at  pleasure  remove 
an  Inspector  of  physical  training  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $6,000  a  year  and 
other  assistants,  clerks,  and  employees  at  salaries  to  be  fixed  by' the  commission. 

OoZi/omto.— The  State  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  State  supervisor 
of  physical  education  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $3,000;  and,  within  the  limits 
of  the  appropriation  provided,  may  employ  such  expert  and  clerical  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
90211*— 19 3 
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New  Jersey, — State  commissioner  of  education  has  general  superfisioii  and 
direction.  He  shall  appoint  such  expert  assistants  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
State  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  act 

Delatoare, — ^No  provision  other  than  State  board  of  education. 

Maryland, — ^The  State  board  of  education,  upon  reconmiendatlon  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  schools,  shall  appoint  a  supervisor  of  physical  educatioD 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  direct  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  schoola 

7.  DX7TIE8  OF  STATB  SUFEBVI80B  OF  PHTSIOAL  B>tTOATIOIf. 

New  York, — ^Not  specified.    Assigned  by  State  military  oommissioiL 
California. — To  have  general  supervision.     Shall  exercise  general   control 
over  all  athletic  activities  of  the  public  schools.    Shall  advise  school  4>fflcialB, 
school  boards,  and  teachers  in  matters  of  physical  education.    Shall  vlalt  and 
investigate  the  worlc  in  physical  education. 

Maryland, — ^To  direct  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  Shall  formu- 
late the  necessary  and  proper  plans,  courses,  and  regulations  for  carrying  oat 
the  provisions  of  the  act 

8.   LOCAL   aXTPBBVISION. 

New  York, — ^No  specific  provision,  except  that  special  teachers  of  physical 
training  are  authorized.  In  the  amendment  of  1918,  it  is  provided  that  the 
education  department  may  provide  for  the  supervision  and  special  instrucdon 
in  physical  training  of  teachers  regularly  employed  to  give  instruction  in  other 
subjects  who  are  assigned,  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  to  give  instruction  in 
physical  training. 

California, — ^When  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  school  district  or  municipality 
is  sufiicient,  there  shall  be  employed  a  "  competent  supervisor  and  such  special 
teachers  of  physical  education  as  may  be  necessary." 

9.  PBOVISIONS  AS  TO  TSAGBXB8. 

New  York, — "When  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  city  or  school  district 
*  *  *  is  sufficient  **  there  shall  be  employed  *'  a  competent  teacher  or  teach- 
ers to  give  such  instructions."  "  The  trustees  or  boards  of  education  of  two  or 
more  contiguous  districts  in  the  same  supervisory  district,  when  authorized  or 
directed  by  the  commissioner  of  education  may  Join  in  the  employment  of  a 
competent  teacher."  The  amendment  of  1918  clarifies  and  improves  the  pro' 
vision  as  follows:  The  board  of  education  or  trustees  of  every  school  district 
in  a  city  and  every  union  free  school  district  regularly  employing  10  or  more 
teachers  shall  employ  a  teacher  or  teachers  qualified  and  duly  licensed  under 
the  regulations  of  the  regents  to  give  such  instructions ;  in  every  other  district 
of  the  State,  they  shall  require  such  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  or 
teachers  regularly  employed  to  give  instruction  in  other  subjects  or  by  a 
teacher  or  teachers  qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of  the 
regents.    Contiguous  districts  may  join  forces. 

California, — ^Essentially  the  same  as  New  York  provision  before  ameodment 
No  definition  of  "  sufficient "  number  or  of  "  competent "  teacher  but  the  pro- 
vision  for  joint  employment  by  contiguous  districts  is  purely  permissive  and  no 
discretion  to  direct  such  union  is  lodged  with  any  authority  above  the  local 
authorities  concerned. 

New  Jersey,  IllinoU,  Maryland,  Rhode  Islm^d.—Vo  provlflion  for  apedal 
teachers.    Power  is  implicit  in  general  school  law. 
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Nevada, — ^Employment  of  special  teachers  of  physical  training  is  authorized 
in  all  high  schools  offering  a  four-year  high-school  course.  They  shall  devote 
all  or  part  of  their  time  to  physical  instruction  for  hoth  hoys  and  girls. 

10.   QTJAIJFICATION8  AND  PBXPASATIOIf   OF  TSACHXB8. 

i  Special  teacbera  and  regnlar  teachers.) 

New  York. — Special  teachers  must  be  qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the 
regulations  of  the  regents. 

First  paragraph  of  item  7  (above)  authorizes  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion to  make  provision  for  the  special  instruction  in  physical  training  of  regular 
teachers  assigned  to  teach  physical  training. 

CaUfomia, — ^The  State  board  of  education,  in  standardizing  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  the  several  normal  schools  of  the  State,  shall  prescribe 
a  course  in  physical  education  and  shall  make  completion  of  such  a  course  a 
requirement  for  graduation. 

New  Jersey.— The  State  board  of  education  shall  adopt  regulations  fixing  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  teachers  in  physical  training,  and  shall  require  all 
students  at  the  State  normal  schools  to  receive  thorough  instruction  in  such 
courses,  and  shall  provide  such  instruction  for  such  students  in  attendance  at 
the  State  summer  schools  as  may  elect  to  take  such  instruction. 

IlHnois. — The  curriculum  in  all  normal  schools  of  the  State  shall  contain  a 
regular  course  of  physical  education  and  training  for  teachers. 

Nevada. — Provides  for  specially  licensed  teachers  of  physical  training. 

11.  BXLATION  TO  MKDICAL  INSPBCTIOIf. 

No  specific  reference  to  medical  inspection  except  in  New  Jersey  law,  where 
it  is  written :  "  To  further  promote  the  aims  of  this  course  (physical  training), 
any  additional  requirements  or  regulations  as  to  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  may  be  imposed;*'  and  "physical  fitness  (for  physical  training)  shall 
be  determined  by  the  medical  inspector." 

In  New  Tork,  California,  and  Rhode  Island,  however,  medical  inspection  in 
the  sense  of  medlco-phjrsical  examination,  preventive  hygiene,  and  corrective 
follow-up  work  are  assumed  in  the  administration  of  the  law  as  essential  con- 
dltlqns  to  effective  physical  training. 

12.  FINANCIAL  ST7PP0BT. 

All  make  appropriations  for  exi>enses  of  administration.  New  York  and 
Nevada  only  provide  for  State  subsidies  to  local  boards. 

New  York. — ^The  commissioner  of  education  shall  apportion  to  each  city  and 
school  district  in  which  physical  training  Is  maintained  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  the  salary  paid  to  each  special  teacher  of  physical  training;  provided, 
"that  the  entire  amount  apportioned  on  account  of  a  single  teacher  during  a 
school  year  shall  not  exceed  $600;  "  and  provided  further,  that  the  courses  of 
instruction  and  the  Instruction  are  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education 
as  meeting  the  standards  prescribed  and  as  conforming  to  the  law  and  the 
regulations  of  the  regents. 

Nevada. — In  order  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  physical-training 
instructors,  there  is  levied  a  special  ad  valorem  tax  of  5  mills  on  the  hundred 
dollars.  The  apportionment  is  made  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction  on  the  basis  of  $300  for  each  100  pupils  or  fraction  thereof  enrolled 
In  any  high  school  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  the  act 
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18.  BELATION   TO  MILITAST  TBAININa 

Neto  York. — The  military  training  commission  performs  two  functions  rda- 
tive  to  physical  training: 

(1)  Appoints  State  physical  training  supervisor  and  assistants. 

(2)  Advises  and  confers  with  the  board  of  regents  as  to  courses  of  instmc- 
tlon  in  physical  training  and  as  to  preparation  for  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  citizenship. 

The  military-training  commission  prescribes  and  directs  military  training 
for  boys  between  16  and  19  years  of  age. 

California. — "Pupils  regularly  enrolled  in  high-school  cadet  companies" 
are  exempted  from  prescribed  physical  training. 

New  Jersey. — If  the  State  board  of  education  or  any  school  district  or 
municipality  shall  determine  that  the  course  in  physical  training  as  prescribed 
for  male  pupils  in  the  high  schools  shall  include  military  training,  such  a  course 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and  the  adjutant  general 
and  be  a  part  of  the  course  of  physical  training  for  male  pupils.  All  male 
pupils  in  the  high  school  shall  be  required  to  take  this  course,  excepting  boys 
I^ysically  unfit,  as  determined  by  the  medical  Inspector,  or  whose  parents  may 
have  conscientious  scruples  against  military  training. 

Provision  is  made  for  each  school  district  to  decide  by  referendum  upon  the' 
inclusion  of  military  training  in  the  event  that  the  State  board  of  education 
does  not  include  military  training  in  the  course  in  physical  training. 

Nevada. — Section  1  shows  that  this  act  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  military 
training  in  the  high  schools.  It  is  designed  to  provide  a  physical  training  that 
shall  be  preparatory  to  military  training  or  dvic  efficiency. 
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PART  III. 

PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION. 


The  enactment  of  an  adequate  and  effective  State  law  for  physical 
education  requires  a  clear  understanding  of  three  things:  The  ob- 
jects to  be  secured  through  physical  education ;  the  processes  and  ac- 
cessories necessary  for  securing  these  objects;  the  specific  provisions' 
that  must  be  incorporated  in  the  legislative  measure. 

I.  Obviously  the  object  of  a  State  law  for  physical  education  is  to 
secure  the  development  of  the  potential  physical  capacity  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  State;  to  make  them  physically,  morally,  and  socially 
fit  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  joy  of  wholesome  living. 
Quite  as  obviously,  no  system  of  education,  however  broadly  con- 
ceived, can  do  this  single-handed.  Education  is  but  one  of  the  social 
agencies  involved  in  the  successful  upbringing  of  youth.  Good  hous- 
ing, adequate  food,  and  sane  regulation  of  juvenile  labor  are  equally 
necessary.  Without  thcvse  cooperative  conditions,  any  system  of 
physical  education  can  be  only  partially  successful  in  its  appointed 
task  of  developing  the  physical  capacity  of  the  youth  of  the  State ; 
but  an  adequate  and  effective  system  of  physical  education  will  surely 
stimulate  the  development  of  these  other  agencies  in  a  State. 

U.  The  processes  and  accessories  by  which  the  development  of 
physical  capacity  may  be  classified  with  sufficient  accuracy  as  follows: 

1.  Processes, 

{a)  Sufficient  physical  activity  of  the  right  character  to  insure  de- 
velopment of  strength,  endurance,  agility,  and  trained  control  of  the 
muscular  powers;  and  the  moral  and  social  qualities  of  courage,  self- 
control,  self-subordination,  cooperation,  and  initiative. 

(&)  Training  into  health  habits  and  instruction  in  health  knowl- 
edge in  order  that  the  individual  may  know  how  to  take  care  of  his 
"  animal  machine "  and  may  reverence  it  as  a  servant  for  high  pur- 


2.  Accessories. 

{a)  Physical  examination — ^the  charting,  as  it  were,  of  each  in- 
dividual's physical  character — repeated  at  sufficiently  frequently  in- 
tervals to  secure  a  record  of  growth  and  physical  status. 
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(6)  Provision  for  correction  of  deficient  bodily  conditions  that  im- 
pair health  and  development. 

(c)  Adequate  space  and  equipment  for  exercise  appropriate  to 
varying  ages  and  varying  physical  and  mental  status  of  children  and 
youth. 

(d)  Sanitary  school  environment,  including  buildings,  grounds, 
and  equipment. 

(e)  Organization  and  management  of  the  daily  school  program 
and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  interest  of  health  and  vigor. 

III.  The  legislative  provision  necessary  to  an  effective  State 
system  of  physical  education  will  include  the  following: 

1.  A  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  and  subject  of  the  law  (see 
N.  Y.,N.  J.,  Cal.,R.  L). 

2.  Provision  of  administrative  machinery  in  the  State  department 
of  education  sufficient  for  the  effective  administration  of  the  law. 
This  provision  should  be  broad  and  flexible.  Two  things  are  essen- 
tial— 

(a)  State  direction  and  supervision.  The  best  plan  is  a  State 
director  of  physical  education  with  the  rank  of  deputy  or  assistant 
State  superintendent.  His  powers  and  duties  must  not  be  narrowly 
defined.    (N.  Y.,  Cal.,  Md.) 

(b)  Sufficient  financial  resources  to  insure  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  office,  either  by  specific  appropriation  or  by  authoriz- 
ing the  State  department  to  make  adequate  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  out  of  the  general  school  funds. 

3.  Provision  for  the  continuous  physical  education  of  all  children 
and  youth  of  school  age  (6-18)  in  the  State. 

(a)  All  children  in  all  grades  and  departments  of  the  public 
schools. 

(6)  All  children  in  institutional  and  private  schools.  (N.  T^ 
K.  I.) 

(c)  All  students  in  normal  schools  and  other  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  trained.    (N.  J.,  Cal.) 

(d)  All  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  in  industry.  This  may  be 
secured  by  extending  the  continuation  school  program  so  as  to 
make  physical  education  obligatory  up  to  18 ;  or  it  may  be  secured 
by  recognizing  and  crediting  such  agencies  as  municipal  play- 
grounds, boy  scouts,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  At- 
tempts at  precise  definition  in  the  law  should  be  avoided.  It  should 
be  left  as  an  administrative  problem  under  general  authorization. 
(N.  Y.) 

4.  A  minimum  time  requirement  for  physical  education  of  one 
hour  each  day.  It  should  be  explicit  that  tliis  is  the  minimum  and 
that  school  authorities  are  encouraged  to  increase  the  time  devoted  to 
play,  recreation,  and  athletics  outside  the  regular  school  hours.    For 
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children  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  industry,  activities  that  are 
approved  by  the  State  director  of  physical  education  as  equivalent  to 
prescribed  courses  in  physical  education  should  be  accepted  as  fulfill- 
ing, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  time  and  quality  requirements  in  physical 
education. 

5.  There  should  be  a  carefully  drawn  provision  authorizing  and 
requiring  the  employment  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  under 
specified  conditions  and  in  harmony  with  the  administrative  organi- 
zation of  the  State.  A  State  with  a  county  unit  organization  would 
require  county  supervisors ;  one  with  supervisory  districts  would  re- 
quire district  supervision.  City  systems  would  require  both  super- 
visors and  special  teachers — the  latter  for  intermediate  and  high 
schools  at  least.  By  specified  conditions  is  meant  that  a  supervisor 
should  be  required  for  a  given  unit  of  school  population,  the  size 
of  the  unit  to  depend  upon  density  of  population. 

6.  Provision  for  State  aid  to  county  and  local  authorities  in  part 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers.  (N.  Y., 
Nev.). 

7.  Provision  requiring  the  State  department  of  education  to  fix 
qualifications  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  and  to  issue  special 
licenses  for  the  same. 

8.  Provision  for  adequate  physical  education  in  the  preparation  of 
all  teachers  both  for  the  secondary  and  the  elementary  school.  The 
essential  requirements  of  this  part  of  the  teachers'  education  should 
be  prescribed  by  the  State  authorities. 

9.  Special  provision  for  training  regular  class  teachers  already  in 
the  service  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  essential  part  in  the 
program  of  physical  education  (N.  Y.,  N.  J.). 

10.  Provision  requiring  that  pupils  be  graded  in  physical  education 
as  in  other  school  subjects  and  exercises  and  that  satisfactory  progress 
in  physical  education  be  a  condition  to  promotion  and  graduation. 
(N.  J.,  Cal.). 

11.  Effective  provision  for  coordinating  medical  and  sanitary 
supervision  of  schools  with  the  physical  education.  Otherwise  such 
essential  factors  in  a  complete  program  of  physical  education  as  de- 
tection and  correction  of  defects  and  sanitary  conditions  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment  will  be  neglected.  Most  States  having 
medical  inspection  laws  will  need  to  revise  and  extend  them.  In 
States  having  no  such  laws  the  enactment  of  medical  inspection  and 
physical  education  laws  should  be  worked  out  so  as  to  insure  effective 
coordination. 

12.  If,  as  in  some  of  the  laws  already  enacted,  reference  is  made  to 
military  training,  the  interrelations  should  be  clearly  recognized.  A 
system  of  physical  education  worthy  the  name  must  include  all  the 
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I  essentials  of  premilitary  training:  development  of  sound  physical 
condition,  training  in  care  of  one's  physical  self,  training  in  co- 
operation, respect  for  discipline.  Drill  in  tactics  and  the  manual  of 
arms  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  or  equivalent  for  the  course 
in  physical  education.  If  military  training  is  authorized  in  the  law, 
then  the  State  director  of  physical  education  should  be  authorized  and 
required  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  any  proposed  plan  of  military 
training  and  to  accept  it  as  substitute  for  physical  education  only  in 
so  far  as  it  includes  the  health,  vigor,  and  endurance  producing  fea- 
tures of  the  physical  education  program. 
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COPIES  OF  STATE  LAWS  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly :  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  boards  of  education  and  of 
all  boards  in  charge  of  educational  institutions  supported  wholly  or  partially  by 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  physical  education  and  training  of  pupils  of  such 
public  schools  and  educational  institutions  in  all  grades,  and  to  include  such 
physical  education  and  training  in  the  courses  of  instruction  regularly  taught 
therein. 

Section  2.  All  boards  of  education  and  managing  boards  of  such  educational 
institutions  shall  make  proper  and  suitable  provisions  In  the  schools  and  In- 
stitutions under  their  Jurisdiction  for  such  physical  education  and  training  for 
not  less  than  one  (1)  hour  of  each  week  during  the  whole  of  the  school  year. 

Section  3.  The  curriculum  In  all  normal  schools  of  the  State  shall  contain 
a  regular  course  of  physical  education  and  training  for  teachers,  the  said  course 
to  be  taught  not  less  than  one  (1)  hour  of  each  week  during  the  whole  of  each 
term  of  school. 

Approved  June  26,  1915. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Law  of  1916.  as  amended  in  1918. 

Section  695.  Instruction  in  physical  training  and  kindred  subjects, — All 
male  and  female  pupils  above  the  age  of  8  years  In  all  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  shall  receive,  as  part  of  the  prescribed  courses  of  instruction 
therein  such  physical  training  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation as  the  regents  after  conference  with  the  military  training  commission 
may  determine,  during  periods  which  shall  averfige  at  least  20  minutes  in 
each  school  day.  Pupils  above  such  age  attending  the  public  schools  shall  be 
required  to  attend  upon  such  prescribed  courses  of  instruction. 

The  board  of  education  or  trustees  of  every  school  district  in  a  city  and  every 
union  free  school  district  regularly  employing  10  or  more  teachers  shall  em- 
ploy a  teacher  or  teachers  qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of 
the  regents  to  give  such  instruction;  in  every  other  district  of  the  State  they 
shall  require  such  Instruction  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  or  teachers  regularly 
employed  to  give  Instruction  in  other  subjects  or  by  a  teacher  or  teachers 
qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of  the  regents.  The  boards 
of  education  or  trustees  of  two  or  more  contiguous  districts  in  the  same  super- 
visory district,  however,  may  join  in  the  employment  of  a  teacher  qualified 
and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of  the  regents  to  give  such  Instruction ; 
and  the  salary  of  such  teacher  and  the  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  su£h  In- 
struction shall  be  apportioned  by  the  district  superintendent  among  such  dis- 
tricts according  to  the  assessed  valuation  thereof,  and  as  so  apportioned  shall 
be  a  charge  upon  each  of  such  districts.  Similar  courses  of  Instruction  shall  be 
prescribed  and  maintained  in  private  schools  In  the  State,  and  all  pupils  in 
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such  scbools  over  8  years  of  age  shall  attend  upon  such  courses;  and  If  socfa 
courses  are  not  so  established  and  maintained  In  any  private  school,  attendanoe 
upon  instruction  In  such  school  shall  not  be  deemed  substantially  equiTaleit 
to  Instruction  given  to  children  of  like  ages  In  the  public  school  or  schools  of 
the  city  or  district  In  which  the  child  resides. 

Whenever  the  regents  shall  adopt  recommendations  of  the  military  training 
commission  in  relation  to  the  establishment  in  elementary  and  secondair 
schools  of  habits,  customs  and  methods  adapted  to  the  development  of  correct 
physical  posture  and  bearing,  mental  and  physical  alertness,  self-control,  dis- 
ciplined Initiative,  sense  of  duty  and  spirit  of  cooperation  under  leadership, 
as  provided  In  the  military  law,  the  regents  shall  prescribe  and  enforce  sach 
rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  so  adopted 

Section  696.  Rules  of  regents. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  regents  to  adopt 
rules  determining  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  courses  of  physical  training 
provided  for  In  this  article,  the  period  of  Instruction  in  each  of  such  courses, 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  attendance  upon  such  courses  of  instraction. 
and  relating  to  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  military  training 
commission  when  adopted  by  the  regents  as  provided  for  In  this  article. 

Section  697.  State  aid  for  teachers  employed, — The  commissioner  of  edn- 
cation,  in  the  annual  apportionment  of  State  school  moneys,  shall  apportioo 
therefrom  to  each  cfty  and  school  district  on  account  of  courses  of  InstructioD 
as  provided  In  this  article,  established  and  maintained  in  the  schools  of  such 
city  or  district  during  the  school  year  or  any  part  thereof,  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  salary  paid  to  each  teacher  qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the 
regulations  of  the  regents  to  give  instruction  in  such  courses,  but  the*  entire 
amount  apportioned  on  account  of  a  single  teacher  during  a  school  year  shall 
not  exceed  $600.  Such  apportionments  shall  be  made  out  of  moneys  to  be  ap- 
propriated therefor,  subject  to  the  provisions  o^  law  relative  to  apportionment* 
of  public  money  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Such  apportionments  shall 
not  be  made  unless  such  courses  of  instruction  shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
missioners of  education  and  the  instruction  therein  shall  meet  the  standardi 
prescribed  and  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  the  rules  of  the 
regents  of  the  university  In  respect  thereto.  If  two  or  more  districts  diall 
jointly  employ  a  teacher  thus  qualified  to  give  such  courses  of  instruction,  the 
commissioner  of  education  shall  apportion  a  like  amount  on  account  of  the 
salary  paid  to  the  teacher,  which  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  school  district* 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  each  district  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  such  courses  of  instruction. 

Law  of  1918,  ch.  442,  Section  2,  provides  as  follows : 

The  education  department  may  provide  for  the  supervision  and  special  in- 
struction in  physical  training  of  teachers  regularly  employed  to  give  instruction 
In  other  subjects,  who  are  assigned  or  designated  as  required  by  this  act  by 
boards  of  education  or  trustees  to  give  instruction  In  physical  training  to  the 
children  attending  the  schools  under  the  management  of  such  t>oard8  of  educa- 
tion or  trustees  in  which  such  teachers  are  employed.  The  sum  of  $60,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  Is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  effective  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

MILITABY  TBAINING  LAW,   STATE  OF   NEW  TOfiK. 

Law  of  1916.  as  amended  In  1917  and  1918. 

Section  26.  Military  training  commission,  its  assistants ,  employees  and  e^ 
penses. — A  military  training  commission  for  the  State  is  hereby  established 
composed  of  the  major  general  commanding  the  National  Guard  ex  officio,  wbo 
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shall  be  chairman  of  the  eommiaslon,  a  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  and  a  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.    The  appointed  members  shall  hold  office  for  terms  of  four  years. 

The  commission  shall  meet  at  such  places  within  the  State  at  such  stated 
times  as  it  determines  and  other  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman  or  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commission  at  a  time  and 
place  stated  in  the  call. 

The  commissioners  shall  not  receive  any  compensation  for  their  services 
as  such,  but  they  shall  be  paid  their  traveling  expenses  actually  and  necessarily 
incuited  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  commissioners. 

The  commission  may  appoint  and  at  pleasure  remove  an  inspector  of  physi- 
cal training  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $5,000  a  year  and  other  assistants  and 
clerks  and  employees  at  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission. 

The  commission  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  containing  a 
summary  of  the  business  transacted  with  a  statement  in  detail  of  its  expendi- 
tures. 

Section  27.  Physical  and  disciplinary  training  in  schools;  military  training. — 
(1)  The  military  training  commission  shall  advise  and  confer  with  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  to  the  courses  of  in- 
struction In  physical  training  to  be  prescribed  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  provided  in  the  education  law. 

In  order  to  more  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  prepare  the  boys  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship, 
it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  military  training  commission  to  recommend  from 
time  to  time  to  the  board  of  regents  the  establishment  in  such  schools,  of  habits, 
customs,  and  methods  best  adapted  to  develop  correct  physical  posture  and 
bearing,  mental  and  physical  alertness,  self-control,  disciplined  initiative,  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  under  leadership. 

(2)  After  the  first  day  of  September,  1916,  all  boys  above  the  age  of  16 
years  and  not  over  the  age  of  19  years,  except  boys  exempted  by  the  com- 
mission, shall  be  given  such  military  training  as  the  commission  may  prescribe 
for  periods  aggregating  not  more  than  three  hours  in  each  week  during  the 
school  or  college  year,  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  pupils  In  public  or  private 
schools  or  colleges,  and  for  periods  not  exc^ding  those  above  stated  for  41 
weeks  in  each  year  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  not  such  pupils.  Such  train- 
ing periods,  in  the  case  of  pupils  in  schools  and  colleges,  shall  be  in  addition 
to  prescribed  periods  of  other  instruction  therein  and  outside  the  time  as- 
signed therefor.  Such  training  shall  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  military  training  commission  by  such  male  teachers  and  physical  Instructors 
of  schools  and  colleges  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  boards  of  education  or 
trustees  of  such  schools  or  governing  bodies  of  such  colleges  and  accepted  by 
the  commission,  and  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Naval  Militia  selected  by  the  commission  and  detailed  for  that  purpose  or  such 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army  as  may  be  available.  The 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia  so  detailed 
shall,  while  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  detail,  receive  such 
percentage  of  the  pay  authorized  by  this  chapter  for  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia  of  their  respective  grades  and  length 
of  service  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  commission.  Teachers  and 
instructors  assigned  from  schools  and  colleges  shall  be  paid  such  compensation 
as  the  commission  may  determine  out  of  moneys  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Such  requirement  as  to  military  training,  herein  prescribed,  may  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commission  be  met  Ib  part  by  such  vocational  training  or  voca- 
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tional  expeiience  as  win,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  specifically  prepare 
boys  of  the  ages  named  for  service  useful  to  the  State,  in  the  maintenaoce  of 
defense,  in  the  promotion  of  public  safety,  in  the  conservation  and  development 
of  the  State's  resources,  or  In  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
improvements. 

(3)  The  military  training  commission  shall  cause  to  be  issued  to  each  boy 
above  the  age  of  16  years  and  not  ov6r  the  age  of  19  years,  who  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  this  article,  a  certificate  in  such  form  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  commission  shall  prescril)e,  stating  that  such  boy  is  enrolled  for  military 
training  and  is  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  such  nAitary 
training.  i 

(4)  No  boy  above  the  age  of  16  years  and  not  over  the  age  of  19  years  shall 
be  permitted  to  continue  In  attendance  upon  Instruction  in  any  public  or  private 
school  or  college  within  the  State  unless  such  boy  Is  in  possession  of  a  cer- 
tificate Issued  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  unless  such  boy  has  been  exempted 
by  the  commission  from  military  training  as  provided  by  law  and  the  roles  and 
regtllations  of  the  commission.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  or  other 
oflScer  or  person  having  and  exercising  supervision  and  control  over  any  such 
school  or  college  to  exclude  such  boys  from  attendance  upon  instruction  tbereat 
unless  they  possess  such  certificate  or  are  exempted  by  the  commission  as  herein 
provided.  If  the  principal  or  officer  in  charge  of  a  private  school  shall  fall 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision,  such  school  shall  not  receive 
any  apportionment  from  public-school  moneys  or  academic  funds  appropriated  by 
the  State  legislature  for  the  aid  of  such  schools ;  and  if  the  ofllcer  or  person  in 
charge  of  a  college  shall  fall  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  subdivisioa, 
such  college  shall  not  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  colleges  which  may  be  at- 
tended by  the  holder  of  a  State  scholarship  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  292  of  the  laws  of  1913  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof, 

(5)  A  boy  above  the  age  of  16  years  and  not  over  the  age  of  19  years  who 
does  not  possess  a  certificate  Issued  as  herein  provided,  showing  that  be  is 
enrolled  for  military  training  and  is  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  miUtarr 
traiiUng  conunission  as  to  such  military  training,  shall  not  be  employed  or  con- 
tinued In  employment  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  \iithin  this  State,  or 
by  any  officer,  manager,  superintendent,  oriother  employee  acting  in  behalf 
thereof,  unless  such  boy  has  been  exempted  by  the  commission  under  Its  rules 
and  regulations.     (As  amended  by  L.  1917,  ch.  49,  and  L.  1918,  ch.  470.) 

Section  28.  Field  training  for  boys. — ^Within  the  limit  of  appropriations 
therefor,  the  commission  shall  establish  and  maintain  State  military  camps  of 
instruction  for  field  training  of  boys  who  are  physically  fit  and  above  the  age 
of  16  years  and  not  over  the  age  of  19  years  and  who  are  accepted  therefor  by 
the  commission.  In  determining  the  persons  to  receive  such  field  training, 
where  moneys  available  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  all,  preference  shall 
be  given  in  the  following  order  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law:  (1)  To  male 
pupils  In  attendance  during  the  preceding  school  year  in  secondary  schools: 
<2)  pupils  in  attendance  at  State  agricultural  schools  and  State  agricultural 
colleges  during  that  period;  (3)  the  other  boys  above  specified.  The  camps 
shall  be  located  in  such  places  throughout  the  State  as  the  commission  maj 
determine.  Any  society,  organization,  or  association  having  a  fair  ground  and 
entitled  to  an  apportionment  of  State  moneys  under  sections  310  and  311  of 
the  agricultural  law,  shall,  up'>n  the  request  of  the  commission,  allow  the  use 
of  its  grounds,  or  part  thereof,  for  any  such  camp,  when  the  grounds  are  not 
needed  for  its  own  purposes,  unless  previously  leased  to  other  parties;  and  if 
any  such  society,  association,  or  organization  shaU  refuse  to  allow  the  use  of 
its  grounds  as  above  provided,  the  moneys  otherwise  due  to  it  under  such  law 
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sball  be  withheld  each  year  in  which  such  refusal  occurs.  Such  field  training 
shall  be  given  annually,  during  the  summer  months,  and  shall  for  each  de- 
tachment of  boys  coTer  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  four  weeks, 
as  the  commission  may  determine.  Such  camps  and  the  training  and  discipline 
thereat  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  charge  of  the  commission.  The  major 
general  commanding  the  National  Guard  shall  detail  for  service  at  such  camps 
such  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  and  Naval 
Militia  as  may  be  required  by  the  commission.  Such  officers  and  enlisted  men 
during  such  detail  shall  receive  pay,  subsistence,  and  transportation  as  author- 
ized in  this  chapter  and  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder  for  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  their  grades  and  length  of  service  on  duty  under  orders  of  the 
major  general  commanding  the  National  Guard.  (As  amended  by  L.  1918, 
ch.  470.) 

Section  29.  General  powers  and  duties  of  the  commUsion, — The  commission, 
In  addition  to  the  powers  elsewhere  in  this  article  conferred  on  it,  shall  have 
power  to — 

1.  Provide  for  the  observation  and  inspection  of  the  work  and  n^ethods  pre- 
scribed under  the  pfovisions  of  this  article,  or  under  the  provisions  of  the 
education  law  relating  to  instruction  in  physical  training  prescribed  after  con- 
ference with  the  commission. 

2.  Prescribe  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  inspector  of  physical  training. 

3.  Regulate  the  duties  of  clerical  and  other  assistants  and  employees  of  the 
commission. 

4.  Prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  compulsory  attendance  during  the 
periods  of  military  training  provided  in  this  article. 

5.  Regulate  individual  exemptions  from  prescribed  military  training. 

6.  Maintain,  and  cooperate  with  the  colleges  In  the  State  or  the  Federal  au- 
thorities in  maintaining,  courses  of  Instruction  for  male  teachers  and  physical 
Instructors  and  others  who  volunteer  and  are  accepted  by  the  commission. 

7.  Make  regulations  and  rules  for  fully  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  article. 

Sbction  29-a.  State  military  property^  includinff  armories,  m^y  be  used. — 
The  authorities  in  charge  of  armories  shall,  upon  the  application  of  the  mili- 
tary training  commission,  allow  the  use  of  any  armory  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Naval  Militia  for  the  conduct  of  military  drills  provided  for  by  this 
article,  when  such  armory  Is  not  then  required  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Guard  or  Naval  Militia,  and  shall  authorize  the  temporary  use  by  boys  for 
whom  military  Instruction  Is  provided  as  prescribed  In  this  article,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  drills,  of  arms,  and  other  equipment  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Naval  Mllltla,  belonging  to  the  State,  not  then  required  for  the  use  of  the 
National  Guard  or  Naval  Mllltla,  and  of  arms  and  other  equipment  which  may 
have  been  rendered  obsolete  and  unserviceable  and  which  may  be  retained  and 
issued  for  such  jmrpose,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  proper 
military  authorities  may  prescribe.  The  military  authorities  of  the  State  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  loan  to  the  military  training  commission  such 
military  property  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  organization  and  maintenance  of 
field  training  camps,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Section  29-b.  Use  of  school  buildinffs. — The  school  authorities  throughout  the 
State  are  authorized  to  permit  the  use  of  school  buildings  and  school  grounds 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Section  29-c.  Expenses  of  detailed  officers  and  men. — The  expenditures  au- 
thorized to  be  made  by  this  article  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National 
Guard  detailed  as  therein  authorized  shall  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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Section  2&h1.  DefitiitUma;  article  not  applicable  to  certain  schooU.- 
pression  "  school  authorities  *'  as  used  in  this  article  shall  be  coustmed  to  have 
the  same  meaning  and  effect  as  is  given  to  such  expression  in  the  educatlOD 
law.  '*  Secondary  schools  *'  mean  schools  for  "  secondary  educatioo/*  as  de- 
fined in  such  law,  to  the  extent  that  they  provide  such  education.  None  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  any  agricultural  college  in  any  infltttu- 
tion  in  this  State  which  receives  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Ck)ngress  of  July  % 
1862,  providing  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  military 
training,  and  in  which  instruction  in  military  tactics  Is  now  required  of 
pupils,  nor  shall  it  apply  to  pupils  thereia 

THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Section  1.  All  children  above  the  age  of  8  years,  attending  public  schools 
or  such  other  schools  as  are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State  shall  receive 
therein  instruction  and  practice  in  physical  training  under  such  regulations  as 
the  State  board  of  education  may  prescribe  or  approve  during  periods  whidi 
shall  average  at  least  20  minutes  in ^  each  school  day.  No  private  s^iool  or 
private  instruction  shall  be  approved  by  any  school  committee  for  the  purposes 
of  chapter  72  of  the  General  Laws  as  substantially  equivalent  to  that  required 
by  law  of  a  child  attending  a  public  school  in  the  same  city  and  town  unless 
instruction  and  practice  in  physical  training  similar  to  that  required  in  public 
schools  shall  be  given. 

Section  2.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  introducing  such  course  of  in- 
struction, Che  sum  of  $500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
for  expenditure  by  the  State  board  of  education  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  December  31,  1917;  and  the  State  auditor  is  hereby  directed  to  draw  his 
orders  on  the  general  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  said  sum  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  required,  on  vouchers  approved  by  said  State  l>oard  of  education. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  July  1,  1917. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  .^  t 

Law  Introdaced  February  13,  1917. 

1.  There  shall  be  established  and  made  a  part  of  the  courses  of  instruotloD 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  what  shall  be  known  as  "A  Course  in 
Physical  Training.'*  Such  course  shall  be  adapted  to  the  ages  and  capabilities 
of  the  pupils  In  the  several  grades  and  departments,  and  shall  include  exer- 
cises, calisthenics,  formation  drills,  instruction  in  personal  and  community 
health  and  safety  and  In  correcting  and  preventing  bodily  deficiency,  and  such 
other  features  and  details  as  may  aid  in  carrying  out  these  purposes,  together 
with  instruction  as  to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  as  they 
relate  to  community  and  national  welfare,  with  special  reference  to  develc^ing 
bodily  strength  and  vigor,  and  producing  the  highest  type  of  patriotic  citizen- 
ship; and  in  addition,  for  female  pupils,  instruction  in  domestic  hygiene,  first 
aid  and  nursing.  To  further  promote  the  aims  of  this  course  any  additional  re- 
quirements or  regulations  as  to  medical  inspection  of  school  children  may  be 
Imposed. 

2.  The  course  herein  prescribed  shall  be  prepared  by  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  education,  and,  when  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  shalJ 
constitute  the  prescribed  course  In  physical  training.  By  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  State  commissioner  of  education 
may  employ  experts  to  assist  him  In  preparing  such  courses  of  instruction,  and 
to  assist  in  putting  into  operation  the  courses  and  work  as  prescribed  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 
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8.  Every  pupil,  excepting  kindergarten  pupils,  attending  the  public  schools 
of  this  State,  in  so  far  as  he  or  she  is  physically  fit  and  capable  of  doing  so, 
which  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  the  medical  inspector,  shall  take  the 
course  in  physical  training  as  herein  provided,  and  such  course  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  prescribed  for  the  several  grades,  and  the  conduct  and  at- 
tainment of  the  pupils  shall  be  marked  as  in  other  courses  or  subjects,  and 
the  standing  of  the  pupil  in  connection  therewith  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
requirements  for  promotion  or  graduation. 

4.  The  time  devoted  to  such  courses  shall  aggregate  at  least  two  and  one- 
half  hours  In  each  school  week,  or  proportionately  when  holidays  fall  within 
the  week. 

5.  If  the  State  board  of  education  or  any  school  district  or  municipality,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  determine  that  the  course  in  physical  training 
as  prescribed  for  male  pupils  in  the  high  school  shall  Include  military  train- 
ing, such  a  course  shall  be  prepared  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and 
the  adjutant  general  and  be  a  part  of  the  course  of  physical  training  for  male 
pupils.  All  male  pupils  in  the  high  school  shall  be  required  to  take  this  course, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  boys  physically  unfit,  as  determined  by  the  medical 
inspector,  or  whose  parents  may  have  conscientious  scruples  against  military 
training ;  provided,  however,  in  event  the  State  board  of  education  shall  not  in- 
clude military  training  in  the  requirements  for  such  course,  the  board, of  educa- 
tion of  any  school  district,  which  elects  the  members  of  such  board  by  vote  of 
the  people,  may  submit  the  question  of  whether  the  same  shall  be  included  in  the 
course  of  physical  training  as  herein  prescribed  for  such  district,  or  upon 
petition  to  the  board  of  education  by  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  legal  voters 
of  such  district  such  board  shall  submit  the  question  to  referendum  vote  of 
those  qualified  to  vote  in  such  district  for  members  of  the  board  of  education ; 
at  the  ensuing  annual  or  a  special  election  in  such  school  district  and  In  dis- 
tricts-which  do  not  elect  members  of  the  board  of  education  by  vote  of  the 
people,  when  the  said  board,  by  resolution  passed  by  it  and  delivered  to  the 
clerk  of  the  municipality  within  which  such  district  is  constituted,  shall  so  de- 
termine, or  upon  petition  of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  legal  voters  of  such 
municipality  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  municipality,  said  clerk  shall  cause 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  course  of  physical  training  shall  include  military 
training  to  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  legal  voters  of  such 
municipality  and  such  question  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  of  the  next  ensuing 
general  election  in  said  municipality. 

Before  a  vote  shall  be  taken,  as  herein  provided,  the  clerk  of  the  school  dis- 
trict or  municipality,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  cause  15  days'  notice  to  be  pub- 
lished at  least  twice,  In  a  newspaper  or  newspapers  published  or  circulating 
in  said  school  district  or  municipality.  The  first  Insertion  of  such  notice  shall 
be  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  election.  The  ballot  shall  be  in 
the  following  form : 


Yes. 

Shall  the  course  in  physical  train- 
ing for  male  pupiliEi  in  the  hig^ 
school  include  military  training? 

No. 

To  vote  in  favor  of  the  question,  place  an  X  mark  in  the  square  to  the  left 
of  the  word  "  Yes ;  '*  to  vote  against  it,  place  an  X  mark  in  the  square  to  the 
left  of  the  word  "  No." 
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The  ballots  shall  be  canvassed  in  the  same  maimer  as  those  for  members 
of  the  board  of  education  in  a  school  district  and  for  candidates  for  office  In 
a  municipality.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  such  question  shall  be  in 
the  affirmative,  military  training  shall  be  included  in  the  course  of  physical 
training  for  male  pupils  In  the  high  school  of  such  district  or  munldpality,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  cost  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  such  referendum  vote  shall  be  borne  by 
the  school  district  or  municipality,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Where  the  course  of  physical  training  is  amended  to  include  military 
training,  as  provided  in  section  5,  such  necessary  equipment,  and  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto,  shall  be  provided  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools  are  provided. 

7.  Where  a  course  of  military  training  is  included  in  the  course  of  physicil 
training,  as  herein  provided,  the  instructor  shall  at  all  times  hold  a  certificate 
as  to  qualification  as  an  instructor  in  military  training  from  the  adjutant 
general,  and  the  salary  of  the  instructor  shall  be  met  by  the  district  obtaining 
these  services. 

8.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  adopt  regulations  fixing  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  teachers  in  physical  training,  and  shall  require  all  students  tt 
the  State  normal  schools  to  receive  thorough  instruction  in  such  courses,  and 
shall  provide  such  instruction  for  such  students  in  attendance  at  the  State 
summer  schools  as  shall  elect  to  take  such  instruction. 

9.  The  instruction  and  courses  in  physical  training  shall  be  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  education.  The  com- 
missioner of  education  shall  appoint  such  expert  assistants  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  State  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act 

10.  The  courses  herein  required  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  instruction 
beginning  with  the  next  fall  term  of  the  school  year;  provided,  that  where 
the  course  of  military  training  is  adopted  by  a  referendum  vote,  such  course 
shall  be  instituted  within  60  days  of  the  date  of  such  election.  The  board  of 
education  of  any  school  district  is  hereby  authorized  to  l)orrow  on  temporary 
loan  such  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thia 
act  in  its  respective  district.  Money,  so  borrowed  shall  be  placed  in  tlie  at^ro- 
priation,  which  shall  be  operative  beginning  July  1,  1918,  and  shall  be  paid  by 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1918.  In  the  budget  for  the  school  year,  beginning 
July  1,  1918,  and  each  year  thereafter,  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

11.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  State  commissioner  of  education  and 
the  State  board  of  education  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum 
of  $10,000  shall  be  appropriated  in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  and 
$12,000  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill. 

12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

THE  STATE  OP  NEVADA. 

Section  1.  It  is  hei:eby  made  the  duty  of  all  school  officers  in  control  of 
public  high  schools  in  the  ^tate^ofT^vada-to- provide  for  courses  of  instruction 
designed  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  both  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war.  Such  instruction  shall  include  (1)  physical  train- 
ing designed  to  secure  the  health,  vigor,  and  physical  soundness  of  the  pupil; 
(2)  instruction  relative  to  the  duties  of  citizens  In  the  service  of  their  country. 
It  shall  be  the  aim  of  such  instruction  to  Inculcate  a  love  of  country  and  a 
disposition  to  serve  the  country  effectively  and  loyally. 
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Special  Teacher,  When, 

SBcmoN  2.  All  boards  of  education  or  boards  of  school  trustees  of  county  or 
district  bigh  schools  offering  a  four-year  high-school  course  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  employ  teachers  of  physical  training  who  shall  devote  all  or  part 
of  their  time  to  physical  instruction  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
State  Tax  Authorized. 

SscnoN  8.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  said  physical 
training  instructors,  there  shall  be  levied  on  the  passage  of  this  act  an  ad 
valorem  tax  of  5  mills  on  the  $100  of  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  Apportion  Money, 

Section  4.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  the  time  of  the 
apportionment  of  other  State  school  funds  shall  apportion  the  funds  derived 
from  the  levy  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  act  on  the  basis  of  the  high-school 
enrollment  of  the  preceding  school  year,  as  follows:  Three  hundred  dollars 
for  each  100  pupils,  or  fraction  thereof,  enrolled  in  any  high  school  par- 
taking of  the  benefits  of  this  act ;  but  no  high  school  shall  receive  such  appor- 
tionment unless  a  legally  licensed  teacher  of  physical  training  is  employed 
therein. 
In  Effect. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  a'nd  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage and*  approval. 

Approved  March  21,  1917. 

THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Section  1.  The  board  of  education  of  each  county,  city  and  county,  and  city, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  of 
Bu<di  county,  dty  and  county,  or  city,  shall  prescribe  suitable  courses  of  physical 
education  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  all  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  day  elementary  schools,  except  pupils  who  may  be  excused  from'  such 
training  on  account  of  physical  disability;  and  the  high-school  board  of  each 
higb-school  district  shall  prescribe  suitable  courses  of  physical  education  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  day  high 
schools  of  such  district,  except  pupils  regularly  enrolled  in  l.lgh-school  cadet 
companies  and  pupils  who  may  be  excused  from  such  courses  on  account  of 
physical  disability. 

Section  2.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  courses  of  physical  education  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  as  follows:  (1)  To  develop 
organic  vigor,  provide  neuromuscular  training,  pvomote  bodily  and  mental 
poise,  correct  postural  defects,  secure  the  more  advanced  forms  of  coordination, 
strength,  and  endurance,  and  to  promote  such  desirable  moral  and  social 
qualities  as  appreciation  of  the  value  of  cooperation,  self-subordination,  and 
obedience  to  authority,  and  higher  ideals,  courage,  and  wholesome  interest  in 
truly  recreational  activities;  (2)  to  proiQpte  a  hygienic  school  and  home  life, 
secure  scientific  supervision  of  the  sanitation  of  school  buildings,  playgrounds, 
and  athletic  fields,  and  the  equipment  thereof. 

SEcnoN  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  every 
county,  city  and  county,  or  city,  and  of  every  board  of  education,  board  of 
school  trustees,  or  high-school  board,  to  enforce  the  courses  of  physical  educa- 
tion prescribed  by  the  proper  authority,  and  to  require  that  such  physical 
education  be  given  in  the  schools  under  their  Jurisdiction  or  control.  All 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools,  exc^t  pupils  excused  therefrom  in 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  required  to  att«ni     r-.-a 
such  courses  of  physical  education  during  periods  which   shall  avertt^'    d> 
minutes  in  each  school  day,  and  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  secondary  sch  ^i. 
except  pupils  excused  therefrom  In  accordance  with  the  proTisions  of  this  .  t, 
shall  be  required  to  attend  upon  such  courses  of  physical  education  for  at  \e»- 
two  hours  each  week  that  school  is  in  session. 

Section  4.  When  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  city,  or  city  and  county,  or 
school  district  is  sufficient,  such  city,  or  city  and  county,  or  school  district  shall 
employ  a  competent  supervisor,  and  such  special  teachers  of  physical  education 
as  may  l?e  necessary.  The  trustees  of  two  or  more  contiguous  elementary 
school  districts,  or  the  trustees  of  one  or  more  elementary  school  districts  and  the 
high-school  board  of  the  high-sc|iool  district  in  which  such  elementary  scbool 
district  or  districts  are  situated,  may  by  written  agreement  Join  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  competent  teacher  of  physical  education  for  such  districts,  and  the 
salary  of  such  teacher  and  the  expenses  Incurred  on  account  of  such  instmctloD 
shall  be  apportioned  as  the  school  board  concerned  may  agree. 

Section  5.  The  State  board  of  education,  in  standardizing  the  courses  of 
Instruction  offered  In  the  several  normal  schools  of  the  State,  shall  prescrll)e  a 
course  in  physical  education,  and  shall  make  the  completion  of  such  course 
a  requirement  for  graduation. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  education :  (1)  To  adopt 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  courses  In  physical  education  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  (2)  to  appoint  a  State 
supervisor  of  physical  education  whose  duties  are  hereinafter  defined ;  (3)  to 
compile,  or  cause  to  be  compiled  and  printed,  a  manual  In  physical  education 
for  distribution  to  teachers  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Section  7.  The. supervisor  of  physical  education  appointed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  experienced  in  the  supervision  of  physical  education 
In  public  schools.  He  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  civil-service 
law  of  the  State.  He  shall  exercise  general  supervision  over. the  courses  of 
physical  education  In  elemehtary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State;  shall 
exercise  general  control  over  all  athletic  activities  of  the  public  schools;  shall 
advise  school  officials,  school  boards,  and  teachers  In  matters  of  physical  educa- 
tion ;  shall  visit  and  investigate  the  work  in  physical  education  In  the  public 
schools,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
State  board  of  education.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  not  exceeding  $3,000  per 
annum,  as  fixed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  payable  at  the  same  time  and 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  other  State  officers  are  payable.  He  shall 
also  receive  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  on  official 
business.  The  State  board  of  education  may,  within  the  limits  of  the  appro- 
priation hereinafter  provided,  employ  such  expert  and  clerical  assistance  u 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Section  8.  The  sum  of  $10,000  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys 
belonging  to  the  State  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  State  board  of  education  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  during  tiie 
sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  fiscal  years. 

Approved  May  26,  1917. 

THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  school  children 
of  this  State  shall  receive  physical  training,  the  character  and  method  of  wbicb 
shall  be  as  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  board  of  education,  tnU 
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I  commission  is  hereby  created  to  be  Imown  as  "The  Physical  Trainib; 
Dission,"  whose  duty  shall  be  to  devise  a  system  of  physical  training 
nau^urato  the  same  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  subject  to  the  direction  ot^iq 
»tate  board  of  education. 

Section  2.  The  said  commission  shall  consist  of  the  governor  and  four  B%yJ^ , 
ible  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  shall  serve  without  pay.      ~ — 

The  functions  of  the  said  commission  shall  cease  when  a  system  of  physical 
training  shall  have  been  inaugurated,  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act 

Approved  AprU  10,  1918. 

THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

iDtrodaced  March  22,   1918. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  that  there 
shall  be  established  and  provided  in  all  the  public  schools  of  this  State  and 
in  all  schools  maintained  or  aided  by  this  State  physical  education  and  train- 
ing for  pupils  of  both  sexes  during  the  following  minimum  petiods :  A.  In  the 
elementary  public  schools  at  least  15  minutes  in  each  school  day  and  also  at 
least  one  hour  of  directed  play  outside  of  regular  classroom  work  iu  each  school 
week.  B.  In  public  high  schools  at  least  one  hour  in  each  school  week  and 
also  at  least  two  hours  of  directed  play  or  athletics  for  all  pupils  outside  of 
regular  classroom  work  in  each  school  week. 

Section  2.  And  be  It  enacted,  that  the  State  board  of  education  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  shall  appoint  a  supervisor 
of  physical  education,  whose  duty  |t  shall  be  to  direct  and  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  salary  of  such  supervisor  shall  be  fixed  and  paid  by  the  State  board  of 
education  out  of  any  funds  in  its  possession  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  State  board  of  education  upon  recommendation  of  the  Stato  superintend- 
ent of  schools  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  such  oti  er  assistants, 
both  clerical  and  professional,  as  shall  be  necessary  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  physical  education ;  and  shall  make  such  by-laws  and  other  regu- 
lations as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  And  be  it  further,  enacted,  that  Immediately  after  his  appointment 
the  supervisor  of  physical  education,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  shall  organize  his  work  and  shall  formulate  the  necessary 
and  proper  plans,  courses,  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  which  when  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  shall  be  followed 
in  providing  physical  education  and  training  as  required  under  section  1  of 
this  act 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL 

COLLEGES. 


The  report  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  the  year 
1916-17  has  more  than  ordinary  significance  on  account  of  the 
important  relation  of  these  institutions  to  the  war.  From  the 
beginning  they  have  cooperated  closely  with  the  Government  in 
furnishing  a  large  quota  of  men  with  military  training.  Courses 
have  been  added  which  will  further  promote  efficiency  in  the  home 
and  agricultural  life  of  the  conmiunity  at  large.  Many  colleges  have^ 
added  or  adapted  mechanical  and  engineering  courses  which  will  be- 
of  special  service  in  war  activities.  The  statistics  which  follow  do 
not  show  the  exact  loss  of  students  and  instructors  which  resulted 
from  the  declaration  of  war,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss 
amounts  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

While  special  concessions  were  extended  to  students  who  were 
about  completing  courses,  so  that  they  received  credit  for  the  last 
few  weeks  of  their  work  although  absent  in  the  service  of  the  Nation, 
yet  it  has  generally  been  considered  inadvisable  to  continue  this 
policy  unless  the  student  were  actually  present.  As  a  result,  students 
have  not  been  carried  on  the  registration  rolls  unless  in  residence,  as 
has  been  done  generally  in  Germany. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAININQ  CORPS. 

The  year  1916-17  marks  the  beginning  of  the  regular  system  of 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  the  institutions.  Previous  to  the 
authorization  of  these  courses  it  was  impossible  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  properly  recognize  the  military  work  of  the  colleges  by 
granting  to  proper  graduates  commissions  in  the  Army.  It  is  now 
arranged  that;  if  the  institution  offers  certain  special  military  work, 
the  student  may  upon  graduation  be  immediately  commissioned  a 
provisional  second  lieutenant  in  the  regular  Army  (this  is  on  a  peace 
basis) ;  in  addition,  the  students  who  are  taking  the  reserve  officers 
course  are  allowed  other  privileges,  such  as  allowance  for  uniforms. 
Altogether,  it  marks  a  distinct  step  forward  in  recognition  of  the 
military  work  which  has  always  been  given  by  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  3,  1916,  the 
War  Department  is  placed  in  immediate  control  of  the  military 
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instruction  given  in  all  institutions  that  have  units  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps.  The  General  Orders,  No.  49,  1916,  of  the 
War  Department  give  in  detail  the  provisions  for  the  estaUishment 
administration,  and  maintenance  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  at  educational  institutions  in  time  of  peace.  A  partial  synopsis 
of  the  principal  provisions  follows  : 

All  imits  will  be  organized  in  two  divisions,  a  senior  division 
requiring  four  years  of  collegiate  study,  a  junior  division  composed 
of  all  other  imits. 

Only  institutions  at  which  an  officer  of  the  Army  is  detailed  as 
instructor  in  military  science  and  tactics  and  *at  which  at  least  100 
male  students  are  under  military  instruction  will  be  eligible  for  units. 

The  course  of  study  in  military  science  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
War  Department  and  shall  be  of  not  less  than  three  hours  per  week 
for  the  senior  division. 

Arms,  imiforms,  equipment,  and  supplies  may  be  issued  to  units. 

Any  graduate  of  the  senior  division  course  may  be,  in  time  of  peace, 
comnussioned  temporary  additional  second  lieutenant  in  the  Regular 
Army  for  six  months,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month  and 
allowances.  After  the  expiration  of  this  service  he  reverts  to  the 
status  of  a  reserve  officer. 

Only  about  half  of  the  institutions  had  perfected  the  organization 
of  units  during  the  year  1916-17,  but  practically  all  will  have  obtained 
unite  before  the  close  of  1917-18. 

FEDERAL  ACTS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  principal  acts  providing  for  the  support  of  instruction  in  these 
institutions  are  three  in  number: 

(1)  The  act  of  July  2,  1862,  granting  public  lands  to  the  States, 
known  as  the  ''first  Morrill  Act,"  and  the  act  of  March  3,  1883, 
amending  the  previous  act  and  providing  for  the  investment  of 
capital. 

(2)  The  act  of  August  30,  1890,  making  yearly  appropriations  to 
the  States  and  Territories  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agricultiu^e  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  known  as  the  ''second  Morrill  Act." 

(3)  The  act  of  March  4,  1907,  known  as  the  "  Nelson  amendment/' 
increasing  the  annual  appropriation  to  $50,000  per  year  to  each  State 
and  extending  the  conditions  for  the  use  of  the  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  three  acts  supporting  instructional  work,  there 
have  been  three  acts  granting  Federal  aid  for  experimentation  and 
extension  work: 

(1)  The  act  of  March  2,  1887,  the  "Hatch  Act,"  granting  $16,000 
to  each  State  for  agricultiu'al  experiment  stations. 

(2)  The  act  of  March  16,  1906,  the  "Adams  Act,"  increasing  the 
annual  payment  for  experiment  stations  to  $30,000  for  each  State. 
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(3)  The  act  of  May  8,  1914,  the  "Smith-Lever  Act,"  making  an 
annual  appropriation  to  each  State  for  agricultural  extension  work. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  subsidiary  acts  and  amendments,  such 
as  the  acts  authorizing  the  detail  of  Army  officers  to  the  colleges  as 
instructors  in  military  science  and  tactics,  the  act  authorizing  free 
postage  on  reports,  etc. 

The  benefits  of  the  act  of  1862,  or  of  later  acts  in  lieu  of  it,  are 
received  by  every  State,  and  53  institutions  are  thereby  aided — one 
in  each  of  43  States  and  two  each  in  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  Massachusetts  divides  its  fund 
between  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  Institute  of  Technology; 
while  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  divide  the 
funds  between  institutions  for  white  and  colored  students. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  under  the  acts  of  1890  and  1907 
is  now  fixed  at  $50,000  for  each  of  the  48  States  and  the  two  insular 
possessions — ^Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Sixty-eight  institutions  are 
aided.  Seventeen  States  maintain  special  colleges  for  colored  stu- 
dents, which  receive  part  of  this  fund. 

Projenony  imtrueUjn,  exUntion  iDorker$t  and  ezperimeiU  sUUion  itaff,  1916-17, 


m»-i3 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1915-16 

1916-17 

In  izistitutioiis  for  white  atodents 

489 

9,019 
611 

9,742 
689 

9,961 
636 

9,800 
644 

In  institntions  excluslTely  for  colored  students 

Total . . .     ,  r , 

8,716 

9,630 

10,271 

10,496 

10,844 

StUiderU  enroUmerU,  1916-17. 


1912-18 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

119,886 
10,613 

1916-17 

In  Institutiona  tor  white  students 

90,706 
8;  661 

106,808 
91261 

114,905 
10,170 

128,068 
11,862 

In  Institutions  exohisively  for  colored  students 

Total 

99,266 

116,064 

126,076 

180,499 

133.406 

StudenU  in  regular  ooUege  oourtet  in  certain  iubjeeU  in  instittUion$  for  white  etudente. 


Subjects. 


1912-13 


1913-14 


1914-16 


1916-16 


1916-17 


Ajpiculture 

flortlcultuw 

Forestry 

Veterlittry  science 

gOQsehold  economics. . 
Mec^ianioal  engineering 

ClTll  ftnglt^ffftrfiig      , . .. 

Bailway  engiiieering.. . 
Klectrical  engineering. . 
Mining  engiiMeflng. .. . 

Ghemiftry 

piarmtcy 

Oeneral  sdenoe 


10,871 
460 
684 
608 

3,074 

3,830 

3,392 
74 

3,027 
790 
608 
117 
69 

2,626 
713 
729 
196 

4,860 


13,249 
612 
486 

608 

4,018 

4,096 

3,473 

66 

3,277 

677 

778 

132 

90 

2,612 

1,046 

614 

143 

4,866 


13,833 

1,063 

980 

1,294 

4,431 

4,189 

3,280 

336 

3,335 

713 

871 

496 

99 

2,383 

844 

715 

249 

4,842 


16,025 
634 
374 
841 

5,177 

4,340 

3,015 
617 

3,921 
671 

1,096 
355 
150 

2,143 
890 
713 
168 

5,673 


14,348 
941 
347 
773 

6,066 

4,417 

2,822 
46 

3,256 
871 

1,505 
79 
107 

2,166 
964 
831 
377 

8,969 
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Students  in  military  science  and  tactics,  1916-17. 


Institutions. 

191»-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Tn  inittltnttnns  for  whlta  studAnt^T  ^  -  -  r  r .  r  r ...,...,. , 

23,804 
2,426 

26,600 
2;  436 

28,746 
1?029 

81,288 
1^177 

83.  TM 

Tn  Institutions  exclusively  for  colcved- ,,.,...  ^  ^ .,  ^ .  ^ , 

U«5 

Total 

25,230 

28,036 

30,775 

33,445 

»,11» 

In  Rn6rv6  Offioors'  Trftininff  C<vda  ooursoB 

1 

8,  an 

OrandtotaL 

1 

43,154 

Enrollment  in  the  principal  divisions  in  institutions  Jor  white  students,  191&-17. 


Departments. 


Agriculture 

Home  economics 

Mechanic  arts. 

Short  and  special  courses . 
All  depcutments 


1912-13 


12,462 
3,074 
15,141 
11,300 
90,705 


1913-14 


14,844 

4,018 

16;  235 

15,510 

105,803 


1914-15 


17,160 
4,431 
16,554 
11,997 
114,905 


1915-16 


16,874 
6,177 
17,097 
12,181 
110,886 


1916-17 


16,409 

i6,n 

16,477 
123,00 


EnroUm^ent  in  institutions  exclusively  Jor  colored  students. 


Departments. 


Preparatory. 
Industrial... 
Colleziate — 
1  ouiers.... 


1912-13 


3,603 


AU( 


1,138 
3,939 


Total,  exdniling  dupUoates., 


8,561 


Agriculture 

Household  arts. 
Industrial  arts.. 


1,796 
5,365 
2,725 


1913-14 


3,973 


2,135 
3,361 


9,261 


2,200 
5,487 
2,848 


1914-15  I   1915-16   I    1016-17 


4,884  5,808 

420  '  573 

2,020  (961 

3,587  I  3,290 


10,170  j      10, 6U 


2,368 
^652 
3,024, 


2,053 
5^758 
2,683 


5,99s 

1,06 

905 

3,40s 


U,8 


3,054 
4,118 
2,885 


>  Reduction  is  due  to  a  more  rigid  olaariflcaticn. 
Bachelor  or  first  degrees,  1916-17.^ 


Courses. 


1912-13      1913-14      1914-15      1915-16  I    1916-17 


In  agricultural  courses. 
In  mechanical  courses. . 
In  home  eoonomlos . . . . 
All  other  courses. 


1,384 

1,775 

318 

3,935 


Total. 


7,412 


1,903 

1,969 

436 

4,205 


8,503 


2,311 

2,145 

658 

4,362 


9,471 


2,584 

2,279 

754 

4,573 


10,190 


3,803 

W 
5,167 


11,362 


ADVANCED  DEOREES,  1916-17. 


In  Affrlcnltural  courses 

165  1 

207  , 

39  i 

672  1 

147 

153 

17 

880 

150 

203 

5 

755 

229 

238 

7 

825 

2B 

In  mechanical  cmirses 

189 

Tfi  home  ecooomios 

9 

AU  other  courses , 

817 

Total 

1,083  1 

1,197 

1,112 

1,299 

1,JU 

1  Not  including  institutions  exclusively  for  colored  students. 

PROPERTY,  1916-17. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  $13,888,780  in  the  value  of  all 
property  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  land-grant  collies,  while  the 
total  expenditure  for  building  operations  during  the  year  was 
reported  at  $10,031,932. 
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Value  o]  property. 


1012-13 


loia-14 


1014-15 


101&-15 


1016-17 


£!lidowiii6ilt  foBds. ( 

Farm  and  grounds 

BnildingB 

Apparatus  and  machinery 

Livestock. 

Total 


146,083,033 
33,157^858 
47,003,100 
14,400,137 
5,664,500 
1,046,760 


136,086,503 


$50,066,100 

33,061,085 

51,825,766 

16,843,373 

5006,787 

1,686,383 


861,383,133 
10,063,873 
65,584,840 
18,534,384 
6,111,788 
1,303,681 


863,704,047 
16,640,708 
73,575,318 
18,603,047 
6,441,133 
1,444,305 


$66,367,086 
30,037,018 
65,610,308 
33,106,115 
6.685,068 
1^500,038 


160,306,353 


171,800,507 


170,510,438 


183,406,318 


GIFTS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  1916-17. 

University  of  Arizona.—New  central  heating  plant,  160,000;  president's  garage 
$1,250;  the  mining  and  engineering  building  to  cost  |175,000  was  begun. 

Vmvertiiy  oj  Arkanioa,— Brick  addition  to  the  library  of  the  college  of  agriculture, 
$1,000. 

UnivewiUy  of  Caitfomia. — ^Expenditures  on  new  buildings  and  additions  to  build- 
ings—At Berkeley:  Aeronautics  building,  of  frame,  $3,400;  Jane  K.  Sather  camx>anile, 
$5,903;  first  wing  of  the  chemistry  building,  $144,860;  domestic  science  building, 
frame,  $2,119;  Hilgard  Hall,  for  agricultural  departments,  $226,828;  power-plant 
addition,  $78,000;  addition  to  and  completion  of  university  library  building,  $401,847; 
8t(»^ouse,  $10,122;  Wheeler  hall  f5r  classrooms,  $430,597;  total,  $1,303,676.  At 
San  Francisco:  University  hospital  building,  $286,489;  addition  to  dentistry  building, 
$29,941.  At  Riverside:  Laboratory  building  for  the  citrus  experiment  station, 
$95,143;  director's  residence,  $24,052.    Grand  total,  $1,739,500. 

Colorado  AgrkttUural  CoUege.—The  General  Assembly  of  Colorado  provided  a  joint 
mill-tax  levy  for  the  erection  of  buildings  during  a  period  of  10  years.  A  building 
fund  is  provided  that  permits  definite  campus  and  building  planning  with  assurances 
that  these  can  be  carried  out. 

Cormeeticut  AgrieultuTal  CoUege, — Central  heating  plant  partly  completed. 

UrdvenUy  of  lUinoii. — Mechanical  engineering  laboratory  reconstructed,  $40,000; 
the  woman's  residence  hall  completed,  the  first  dormitory  erected  by  the  university, 
$175,000;  this  building  will  be  occupied  until  the  end  of  the  war  by  the  aviators  in 
training  for  the  United  States  aviaticm  school. 

Pwrdue  University,  Indiana. — Biology  building  completed,  $100,000. 

Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  ilrta.— Buildings  in  course  of  con- 
struction will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  1917-18.  Hospital,  $45,000;  dairy  bam, 
$20,000;  dormitory  for  women,  $60,000;  animal  husbandry  laborat(»ry,  $50,000. 

KamaM  State  Agricultural  CoUege. — Stone  bam  for  the  department  of  horticulture, 
$2,350. 

Michigan  AgricuUural  CoUege. — ^A  new  general  engineering  building,  $168,000, 
with  equipment  for  same,  $50,000,  was  completed  to  replace  structure  destroyed  by 
fire,  March  6, 1916. 

University  of  ifiMoun'.— Improvements  to  central  heating  plant,  $22,500;  other 
iminovements,  $2,325.75. 

MoTUarui  State  CoUege  oJ  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — On  October  20, 1916,  the 
chemistry  building  burned;  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  has  been  made  to  replace  one 
unit  of  it,  and  another  appropriation  of  $50,000  has  been  made  f^r  a  new  engineering 
building. 

University  oj  Nevada. — ^New  agricultural  building,  $80,000;  purchase  of  a  farm, 
$43,000. 

CcmeU  University,  New  York  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture. — New  sheep  bam 
erected;  a  new  palm  and  decorative  plant  greenhouse  erected;  addition  to  stock- 
indging  pavilion  and  forestry  building. 

OHahama  AgrieultvnU  and  Mechanical  College. — One  seed  house  on  station  farm, 
$2,200. 
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Oregon  Agricultural  CoUege,— The  State  appropriated  $65,000  toward  the  oooBtrac- 
tion  of  a  new  library  building  to  cost  approximately  1115,000;  it  is  under  constroctioD. 
to  be  completed  in  1918.  A  new  hog  bam  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $5,520,  and  to 
additional  $4,000  was  expended  on  the  forestry  building. 

Rhode  Island  State  CoUege.—The  l^pslature  appropriated  $80,000  for  a  building  for 
agriculture  and  home  economics;  construction  will  be  postponed  until  after  the  wir. 

University  oj  Tennessee. — ^The  legislature  has  provided  a  one  million  dollar  bond  issue 
for  new  buildings,  and  a  one-half  mill  tax  for  support;  it  also  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  agricultural  experiment  station  in  middle  Tennessee,  in  Maurj 
County,  newr  Columbia.  Building  operations  will  be  postponed  because  of  wir 
conditions  in  the  building  trades. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  q/  Texas, — ^Assembly  hall,  $100,000;  experiment 
station  building,  $75,000;  steiun  plant,  $75,000;  veterinary  medicine  building. 
$100,000;  and  new  dormitory,  $90,000. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  InstihUe, — Tbiee  new 
residences  costing  $13,600;  and  additions  to  shops,  $7,000. 

West  Virginia  University, — ^In  process  of  construction  an  agricultural  building,  and  t 
women's  dormitory,  to  cost  $315,000. 

University  oj  WiseoMxa, — New  construction  during  1916-17:  New  entry  to  gym- 
nasium, $3,678;  boat  and  bath  house,  $3,511;  Camp  Randall  unpcovanents,  $8,501; 
women's  field  house,  $4,426;  sprinkler  system  in  chemistry  building,  $4,882;  soili 
building,  $25,861;  physics  building,  $123,886;  repairs  on  agricultural  diemistry 
building,  $1,002;  hog  serum  laboratory,  $2,949;  stock  and  forage  bam,  $3,178;  heating 
station,  $3,322;  serum  plant,  $1,416;  Ashland  station,  $2,760;  Spooner  stati<ui,  $1,487; 
music  hall,  $13,745;  pumping  station,  $11,801;  improvement  of  grounds,  $2,793; 
electrical  substation,  $2,949;  university  farm  improvements,  $2,272;  all  other  nev 
constmction,  $3,822;  total,  $228,241. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  COLORED.  STUDENTS. . 

StaJU  Agricultural  and  Medumical  College  Jor  Negroes,  Alabama.— -The  Mayfaew 
Building,  containing  the  carpentry  and  machine  shops,  was  destroyed  by  fire  January 
17, 1917,  and  is  a  total  loss.   No  provision  has  been  made  for  replacing  it. 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege,  Louisiana. — ^A  hospital, 
constmcted  by  the  students  in  the  mechanical  department,  has  been  completed  with 
a  cash  outlay  of  about  $3,000;  also  a  bridge  over  the  lake  for  $500.  Plans  are  imdy 
for  a  dairy,  to  be  built  in  the  same  manner  with  funds  available  in  1918. 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College,  *  South  Carolina  .— 
In  October,  1916,  fire  destroyed  the  chapel  and  boys'  dormit(»ry.  The  dormitory  » 
being  rebuilt  with  money  fnnn  fire  insurance  and  some  furnished  by  the  State. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Texas. — ^The  following  new  build- 
ings are  in  course  of  constmction:  Household  arts  building,  $50,000;  a  brick  laundry 
$15,000;  and  a  dormitory,  $50,000. 

INCOME,  1916-17. 

In  reporting  the  income  of  the  colleges,  the  growing  importance 
of  both  the  experimental  work  and  the  extension  work  has  made  it 
advisable  to  separate  the  items  into  three  distinct  groups — ^funds 
for  instruction  and  administration,  funds  for  the  experiment  stations, 
and  funds  for  the  extension  service.  In  Table  9  is  given  the  first  of 
these  groups,  funds  for  instruction  and  administration,  and  in  Table 
10  are  given  the  other  two  groups,  together  with  the  grand  total 
income. 


•  Name  tiiioe  changed  to  State  Agrioultural  and  Heobanloal  College. 
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The  following  tables  give  the  income  under  the  old  classifications 
for  the  years  1913-1916,  inclusive,  and  the  income  xinder  the  new 
classification  for  the  year  1916-17. 

Inoom€  for  five  yean. 


Soaro«  of  iocome. 

Funds  for  instruction  and  administration. 

1913 

8131,415 
3,096,341 

591,934 
6,708;831 

8.606.349 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Stftt6ftind8: 

From  eodowmeot  granted  by  the  Bute. 

Ftommill  tax  levy  for  support 

From  mill  tax  levy  for  permanont  im- 
I4wemerits 

8479,060 
4,010,384 

615,188 
9,176,464 

S.  71 A  mi 

8104,966 
8,788,816 

634,467 
10,n4,783 

3,768,676 

$136,444 
3,843,113 

639,419 
11,839,381 

3,838,304 

8160,766 
6,441,583 

693,116 
10,300,845 

3,788,703 

"tiom  appropriatioiiB  Iw  supi>ort 

From  appropriattons  fbr  permanent 
impr^^emente.  .  . 

Total  State  aid 

14,317,760 

17,997,766 

18,006,107 

19,369,460 

31,878,963 

Uniled  States  funds: 

"     From  landrCTant  fund  of  1863 

859,074 
186,551 

3  490  000 

846,067 
364,111 

9  MIA  nm 

866,888 
195,339 

3,500,000 

884,514 
193,573 

3,500,000 

980J70 

Fhnn  other  land-grant  funds 

From  IComll-Nelson  funds  of  1890  and 
1907 

341,840 
3,515,171 

Total  Fedacal  aid 

8,535,635 

8,593,198 

8,553,  on 

3,578,087 

8,687,181 

College  funds: 

Krom  college  endowment  funds 

From  tultldn,  fees,  board,  ahd  lodging  ^ . 
Rroin  dflpftrtmentil  earnings 

966,304 
3,683,960 

1,151,511 
8,0&0,358 

1,316,673 
8,665,771 

5,631,138 

1,144,075 
8,741,439 

(•) 
(») 

10,541,771 

1,899,607 

6,0n,868 

3,970,413 

313)064 

From  private  ^fts  for  support 

(t)         1         \t\ 

provements  and  endowment 

MlsceUaneoos 

3,558,590 

9,090,303 

901,340 
1,113,836 

Total  college  funds 

7,306,754 

13,301,361 

10,408,581 

15,437,275 

13,775,117 

Total  income  fbr  instruction  and 
administration  •••••. 

34,963,139     34.891.394 

31,961,766 

38,374,833 

37,841,360 

' 

FUNDS  FOR  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


State  funds 

81,034,455 

81,068,441 

81,050,018 
1,363,000 

81,588,883 
1,369!  700 

United  States  fUnds .. . 

Private  gifli 

343.630 

BTDeiiment  station  earnings . , . .  r  t 

1,313,316 

Total  funds  f orexpcriment  sUtions 

3,383,757 

3,415,900 

3,498,997 

3,431,018 

4,414,419 

FUNDS  FOR  EXTENSION  SERVICE. 


State  funds,  Smith-Lever,  and  others 

United  8U^  funds ! 

8733,435 

81,393,373 

81,075,005 
401,388 

81,364,356      83,325,563 
111.^400  :       1.411  flSA 

County,  dty,  or  association  fun^ 

ffi 

« 

(»)                '  r»l'         '        'ftfiA'334 

PiivatAgif^%iid  miscellaneoiYs  -  . .  ^ . 

w 

(>)                   79,966 

733,485 

1,393,378 

1,566,343 

3,477,846        4,513,718 

Grand  total  income  of  institutions. 

38,068,331 

38,599,897 

36,037,006    43,173,686  I    46,760,397 

1  Receipts  flrom  board  and  lodging  Included  for  the  first  time  in  1917. 

*  Included  in  miscellaneous. 

•  Not  reported. 

MORRILL-NELSON  FUND. 
FundB  Appropriated  Under  Acts  of  CongreeB  of  August  30, 1890,  and  March  4, 1907. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  under  the  provisions  of  the  eicts  of  Congress  of  August 
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30,  1890,  and  March  4,  1907,  was  $2,500,000,  each  of  the  48  States 
and  the  two  insular  possessions  receiving  S50,00d.  In  Table  11 
are  given  the  details  for  the  year  1916-17.  In  addition  this  table 
shows  $7,132.60  received  from  bank  interest  on  daily  balance 
during  the  year  in  three  States  and  added  to  the  principal.  The 
annual  installment  has  been  fixed  at  $50,000  to  each  State  since  the 
year  1911-12.  The  following  tables  give  the  amount  expended  under 
each  schedule  and  the  proportion  each  year: 

MorriU-Nelson  fundi. 
(Acts  of  Aug.  30, 1890,  and  Mar.  4, 1907.) 


Subjects. 

1913-13 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1916-10 

191^17 

Agriculture .• 

$584,513 
007,507 
235,873 
229,322 
010,494 
160,379 
43,537 

8592,930 
700,140 
222,814 
219,057 
000,413 
108,771 
30,474 

$679,374 
717,503 
219,011 
307,046 
606,881 
179,619 
33,329 

$011,000 
094,347 
311,989 
197,083 
681,797 
184.813 
34.777 

$587,411  01 

ifMhanif*  urts 

702,818^53 

English  language 

307,fl»46 

M'^t>tnTni^t1''9 . 

199.0IA8I 

Natural  and  physical  science 

881,734.37 
194,90144 

E^^nomlc  jidencf^.  - ..... ... .     .    . 

44, 27a  IS 

Total 

2,533,024 

2,634,019 

2,601,003 

3,610,351 

3, 518, 237.  U 

Percentage  of  appropriaHon  expended  for  instruction  in  varioue  tubjsdi. 


Subjects. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1916-10 

1910-17 

Agriculture 

Per  cent. 
23.3 
20-3 
9.4 
9.1 
24.6 
6.2 
1.1 

Percent. 

23.7 

27.7 

8  0 

8.6 

236 

0.7 

1.3 

Percent. 

23.1 

387 

8.8 

8.3 

330 

7.3 

1.3 

Pereeru. 

34.4 

37.6 

8.4 

7.8 

33.1 

7.4 

1.4 

PercenL 
3S.3 

Mff^hftTxin  arts  T  -  T  -  X 

27.0 

Bngllsh  langiiftgf)  r . . , ,  .    ,    .  ^ 

&I 

Math<«Tnati<^lsc1«nc«-r...  a^a  .. 

7.9 

Natural  and  physical  science 

SS.1 

Kcon«mlc  Bciflnce. .....  ...........  . .  .  . . 

77 

Training  of  teachers  in  special  subjects. .. . . 

1.8 

LAND-GRANT  FUND  OF  1862. 
Income  from  Funds  Created  by  the  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862, 10,783,819  acres  of  public 
lands  have  been  allotted  to  the  different  States;  of  these,  1,020,696 
acres  remain  unsold.  From  the  sale  of  these  lands  permanent  funds 
have  been  created  amoimting  to  $15,254,899,  yieldhig  an  income  of 
$960,009  for  the  benefit  of  the  colleges.  In  Table  12  are  given  the 
details  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1916-17.  The  figures 
below  are  the  totals  for  the  past  three  years. 

Land-^rant  fund  of  1862. 


Principal  of  fond 

Income  for  year 

Expenditures  lor  year 


1918-10 


1910-17 


816,106,935,      815,S64.89» 
916,161  960,009 

938,048  931,039 
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CHANGES  IN  COURSES  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Alabama  Polytedmic  InaHtuU. — The  course  in  veterinary  medicine  has  been  changed 
from  three  to  four  yean. 

DelttUHxre  College, — ^A  department  of  education  has  been  oiganized. 

Purdue  University,  Indiana, — An  engineering  experiment  station  has  been  organized. 

Kaneas  State  Agricultural  Colleger—The  calendar  has  been  changed  to  two  semesters 
And  a  nine  weeks'  summer  school. 

Miueadnuetts  IriBtitute  of  Technology, — The  new  course  of  chemical  engineering  prao 
tice  requires  the  student  to  study  at  the  institute  for  three  and  one-half  years,  for  one 
year  at  factories  distributed  over  the  country  in  laboratory  methods,  and  then  finally 
to  return  to  the  institute  for  a  year  of  research  and  special  work,  receiving  at  the  end 
of  a  five-year  period  the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  chemical  engineering.  A 
coarse  in  electrical  engineering  is  to  be  given  by  the  institute  and  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.;  students  will  transfer  from  the  institute  to  the  General  Electric  Oo.  after 
the  second  year;  each  class  will  be  divided  into  two  squads,  one  at  the  institute  and 
the  other  at  the  General  Electric  Co.;  the  squads  will  interchange  places  every  three 
months. 

MofUana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte. — Beginning  October  1, 1917, 
the  calendar  was  changed  from  two  semesters  of  18  weeks  each  to  four  quarters  of  12 
weeks  each. 

NortJi  Dakota  Agricultural  College, — Professional  courses  for  teachers  have  been 
establi^ed. 

Clemeon  Agricultural  College,  South  Carolina,— iiew  courses  in  chemical  engineering 
and  in  general  science  have  been  introduced,  and  the  mechanical-electrical  engineer- 
ing course  has  been  divided  into  two  distinct  courses — mechanical  engineering  and 
electrical  engineering. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,— All  preparatory  work  has  been  abol- 
ished; a  school  of  vetoinary  medicine  has  been  established. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — A  four-year  course  in  applied  phy- 
sics, leading  to  a  B.  S.  degree,  has  been  established;  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  and  William  and  Mary  OoUege,  a  four-year  teachers'  training  course 
in  agriculture,  designed  to  fit  teachers  for  vocational  schools,  has  been  added. 

University  of  Wyoming. — The  home  economics  courses  have  been  rearranged  and  a 
two-year  special  vocational  course  added .  A  four-year  course  in  music  has  been  intro- 
duced, leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music.  Solid  geometry  is  no  longer  a 
required  subject  for  admission  to  the  college  of  agriculture. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  OOLORXD  8TUDXNTS. 

BraruA  Normal  College,  Arkansas.— A  year  has  been  added  to  the  nonnal  course; 
in  the  last  year  two  periods  a  day  will  be  taken  by  boys  in  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  by  girls  in  gardening  and  home  economics.  A  community  class  in  sewing, 
cooking,  and  canning  was  held. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Delaware. — Latin  has  been  dropped  from  the  cur- 
Bculum  and  more  emphasis  placed  on  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools. 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Louisiana, — ^Through  the 
Louisiana  State  University  6  demonstration  extension  agents  for  negroes  have  been  in 
the  field;  beginning  September  1  this  number  was  increased  to  12;  in  addition  2 
women  canning  agents  were  employed;  the  extension  work  culminated  in  a  farmers 
conference  at  the  college. 

Princess  Arme  Academy,  MaryUmd.-Exteimon  work  has  been  inaugurated. 

Lincoln  Institute,  Missouri,— Two  years  have  been  added  to  the  normal  course, 
carrying  it  to  include  two  years  of  college  work  beyond  the  four  years  of  high  school. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  CoUege.— The  former  general  curriculum 
has  been  revised  and  separated  into  four  distinct  curricula— normal,  household  arts, 
agricultural,  and  mechanic  arts.  Several  short  courses  have  been  added,  a  two-year 
course  in  agriculture  and  a  two-year  course  in  home  economics,  also  13  vocational  or 
trade  courses. 
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CoOTsma.— Proceedings  ot  associations— Educational  history  and  biography— Current  edncational 
conditions— Edncatlon  and  the  war— Educational  theory  and  practice— Educational  psychology;  Child 
itodr— Educational  tests  and  measurements— Special  methods  of  instruction— Special  subjects  of  cunlca- 
lom— Kindergarten  and  primary  school— Rural  education— Secondary  education— Teachers:  Training 
and  professional  status— Higher  education— School  administration— School  management— School  arohi- 
teotore  School  hygiene  and  sanitation— Physical  trabiing— Social  aspects  of  education— Kond  education— 
Religious  education— Manual  and  vocational  training— Vocaticnal  guidance— Agricultural  education- 
Commercial  education— Professional  education— Civic  education— Americaniration  of  immigrants- 
Military  education— Reeducation  of  war  invalids— Education  of  women— Negro  education— Education  of 
bUnd  and  deaf— Exceptional  children— Education  extension- Libraries  and  reeding. 


NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  doipestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordmariiy  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu- 
tional Ubraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent  to 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCUTIONS. 

1692.  Alabama   educational  aasoeiation.    OflSdal   proceedings  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Birmingham,  March  28-30,  1918. 
164  p.    8".    (Bulletm,  vol.  37,  no.  1,  June  1918)  (J.  A.  Moore,  secretary, 
•  Jasper,  Ala.) 

ContiiTis:  1.  C.  A.  Brown:  Address  of  the  president  [Schools  and  the  war]  p.  13-lP..  2.  JuUa 
C.  Lattarop:  Amflrtcan  children  in  war  times,  p.  1V21.  3.  N.  R.  Baker:  llie  superintendent  on 
his  Job,  p.  31-34.  4.  Lola  Bradford:  The  human  side  of  the  teacher,  p.  2^31.  5.  Lonise  Van 
Sent:  How  to  connect  the  teaching  of  history  with  current  events,  p.  31-35.  6.  J.  B.  Meesick: 
liathematics  in  the  war,  p.  KV-.'tl.  7.  E.  F.  Ooehenonr:  The  value  of  Rpanl^h  to  the  Amfrican 
boy  and  girl,  p.  70-73.  8.  L.  P.  Hawkins:  The  Smith-llughes  act  and  vocational  education, 
p.  82-«).  9.  Maude  TJndtty:  An  abiding  love  of  Uterature,  p.  95-100.  10.  J.  R.  Kirk:  Training 
aU  the  teachers  for  all  chUdren,  p.  100-105. 
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1693.  National  education  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  of   the  fifty- 

sixth  annual  meeting  . .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  29-July  6, 1918.    Journal  of 
the  National  education  association,  3:1-78,  September  1918. 
Oeneral  Sesshnt, 

CcmtaiDs:  1.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford:  The  building  of  the  new  civiUittloa,  p.  3S-37.  2.  N.  C 
SchaelTer:  The  new  program  of  the  National  education  association— an  opportunity  and  a  lefpoo- 
sibiUty,  p.  37-41.  3.  W.  L.  Ettlnger:  The  Ufe-career  motive  In  education,  p.  41-44.  4.  Josepb 
Swain:  The  nation  and  the  orlsb  in  its  schools,  p.  44-4M.  5.  W.  C.  Bagley:  Educatioa  and  oor 
democracy,  p.  54-57.  6.  T.  E.  Flnegan:  Training  for  national  service,  p.  5»-61.  7.  L.  D.  Oofi 
man:  Competent  teachers  for  American  children,  p.  61-65.  8.  C.  0.  Pearse*  The  enlistiBeiit 
of  the  profession,  p.  65-67.  o.  Frederick  Peterson:  The  reconstruction  of  the  race,  p.  «7-W. 
10.  O.  L.  Swiggett:  ^liy  should  the  government  train  for  foreign  servlceT  p.  70-73.  11.  E.  A. 
Smith:  Practical  education  under  federal  guidance,  p.  76-78. 

1694.  North  Dakota  education  association.    Proceedings,   thirty-first  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Bismarck,  October  31-November  2,1917.  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  Tribune  printing  co.  [1918]  234  p.  8**.  (W.  E.  Parsons,  secretary, 
Bismarck,  N.  D.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  R.  Edwards:  Educational  patriotism,  a  need  of  the  hour,  p.  36-ia  2.  N.  C 
MacDonald:  The  new  American  school,  p.  41-43.  3.  W.  B.  Thomas:  High^  learning  and  tbt 
war,  p.  48-55.  I.  0.  A.  McFarland:  The  teacher  as  a  person  of  alTairs,  p.  5G-R2.  5.  Franoei 
N.  Dial:  The  possdbillties  of  the  dean  of  women,  p.  70-:6.  6.  E.  S.  Keenet  l^robabllities  of  viml 
education  in  secondary  schools,  p.  86-89.  7.  Joseph  Kennedy:  Professional  preparation  and 
advancement  of  high  school  teachers,  p.  M-9<^  t^.  R.  L.  Finney:  Sk>cial  sdence  in  the  Junior 
high  school,  p.  129-35.  9.  W.  W .  Norton:  Certificating  of  music  teachers  in  North  Dakota  and 
progress  of  eftort  to  secure  credits  for  music  in  high  schools,  p.  154-412.  10.  A.  E.  Minard*  Report 
of  the  committee  on  grammar,  p.  179-87.  11.  C.  E.  Tingley:  Praottoel  bints  for  panint-tMoliflrs 
association,  p.  198-203. 

1695.  Pennsylvania   state   educational   aaooeiation.    Report  of  proceedingi, 

with  papers  read  before  the  general  sessions,  department  and  round  table 
conferences  .  .  .  Session  at  Johnstown,  December  26-29,  1917.  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Pennsylvania  school  journal,  1918.  432  p.  8**.  (J.  P.  McCaskey, 
secretary,  Lancaster,  Pa.) 

For  contents  of  pages  (m67  of  this  volume,  see  separate  entries  for  sections  — itraas  42S  and  62R. 

Department  of  eehooi  directors.- Contaixa:  1.  J.  B.  Riohey:  The  new  ednoatioo.  p.  If^H. 
2.  C.  B.  Connelly:  VocatlonalixiMl  schools,  p.  171-73.  3.  8.  R.  McClure:  A  director's  look  aroond 
The  truancy  problem]  p.  175-82.  4.  C.  A.  Herrick:  Importance  ol  academic  1  raining,  p.  IM- 
87:  Oeneral  discussion,  p.  187-00.  5.  T.  B.  Shankle:  New  Kensington  vocational  aohool.  p- 
19C^-02.  ^.  C.  N.  Kendall:  Some  factors  that  make  good  school  officials,  p.  103-96.  7.  Famod 
Hamilton:  The  World  war  and  the  school,  p.  196-204. 

Attoeiation  bf  eecTetarien.—^,  J.  Q.  Sansom:  Standardisation  of  school  supplies,  p.  211-12. 
0.  k.  E.  Richardson:  Election  and  superrision  of  Janitors,  p.  213-14.  10.  Mrs.  B.  8.  H.  Mo- 
Cauley:  Secretary's  relation  to  educational  sjrstem,  p.  217-10. 

CfhUd  ttudit  round  table,— 11,  T.  R.  Krabill:  Helping  children  to  study,  p.  223-37. 

Rural  life  and  nature  etn4p,—l2,  Margaret  Welsh:  Some  experiences  with  community  (Aot% 
p.  228-31.  13.  G.  A.  Works:  Fundamentals  in  agricultural  teaching,  p.  231-34.  14.  G.  A.  Worts. 
The  use  of  project  teaching,  p.  287-40. 

Lihrarif  tfepartfitffu.— 15.  Rflfle  L.  Power:  Modem  high-school  library,  p.  243-46.  16.  H.  B. 
Davis:  Professional  reading  of  teachers,  p.  24A-47. 

DepaHmmt  o/  eehool  patrtma.—n,  Enola  B.  Guie:  Purposes  and  wdfire  of  the  teacher,  p. 
257-60.  IK  £.  E.  Bach:  Immigrant  as  an  educational  i^blem,  p.  261-M.  10.  O.  R.  Lore- 
Joy:  Working  child  and  educational  problem,  p.  267-60.  20.  S.  E.  Weber  What  Scnnton  is 
doing  for  the  immigrant,  p.  260-72. 

Department  of  mv9k.—2l,  C.  S.  .Stone:  What  should  superintendents  expect  from  mvsk 
supervisorsT  p.  273-7K.    22.  Robert  Foresman:  Musical  and  unmusical  education,  p.  270-84. 

Htgh  Mchool  ifffMrimm/.— 23.  W.  A.  Stecher:  Modem  viewpoints  as  to  physical  education,  p* 
289-02.  24.  Ida  N.  miUs:  Modem  organisation  for  war,  p.  205-305.  25.  T.  C.  Blaisd^ll:  Prriinii- 
nary  report  on  high  school  course  of  study,  p.  306-12.  26.  Frank  Krebs:  Commercial  high  school 
graduate,  p.  331-33.  2?.  l\ .  D.  Lewis:  How  can  our  instruction  in  literature  affect  the  readinf 
habits  of  our  pupflsT  p.  341-45.  28.  Ella  A.  Johnson:  Modem  languages  in  junior  high  schools 
p.  353-56.  29.  R.  F.  Bacon:  Science  instruction  In  war  times,  p.  350-62.  SH.  D.  R.  Sumstine: 
Some  lessons  from  the  phyrical  examination  of  drafted  meu,  rx,  363-66.  31.  C.  B.  Pennyp»(^cr. 
Organisation  and  control  of  high-school  athletics,  p.  .36(M». 
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EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1686.  Carroll,  Charles.  Public  education  in  Rhode  Island.  Providence,  R.  I., 
E.  L.  Freeman  company,  printers,  1918.  500,  [1]  p.  8^.  [Rhode  Island 
education  circulars] 

Bibliography:  p.  14911-494. 

Published  Jointly  by  the  State  board  of  education,  the  Commissioner  of  public  schools,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Rhode  Island  normal  school. 

1697.  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,   1865-1918:  a  symposium.    American  physical 

education  review,  23:413-26,  October  1918. 

1698.  Keay,  F.  B.    Ancient  Indian  education;  an  inquiry  into  its  origin,  develop- 

ment, and  ideals.    London  [etc.]  Oxford  university  press,  1918.    191  p.    12*. 
Treats  the  subject  under  the  following  subdiviilons:  Brahoianic  edneation,  Eduoation  of 
some  special  classes,  BuddMst  education,  Muhammadan  education.  Popular  elementary  edu- 
cation, Some  general  conclusions.    A  Uhliography  is  appended. 

1699.  Miller,  Bdward  AlanBon.    The  history  of  educational  legislation  in  Ohio 

from  1803  to  1850.    [Columbus,  1918]    286  p.    illus.  (maps)  diagrs.    8*. 

Theste  (Ph.  D).-Univenlty  of  Chicago.  1P15. 

*'  Private  edition  distributed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Ubrarles,  Chicago,  Illinois." 

'<  Aeprinted  from  Ohio  archaeological  and  hL^rical  quarterly,  volume  xxvu,  nos.  1  and  2, 
January  and  April,  19ix." 

BibUography:  p.  aw-71. 

1700.  Butledge,   Archibald.    A  great  school  and  its  great  master.    American 

education,  22:108-13,  November  1918. 

The  development  or  Mercersburg  academy,  a  quarter-century  of  growtb. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

1701.  Brombaogh,  Martin  G.    New  world-standard  of   educational    efficiency. 

American  education,  22:114-17,  November  1918. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  National  education  association,  1018. 

1702.  Coraon,  Oscar  T.    Our  public  schools,  their  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  The  author  [1918]    302  p.    12**. 

1703.  Jones,  Arthur  J.    Are  our  schools  Prussian  in  origin?    Educational  review, 

66:271-93,  November  1918. 

Criticises  Dr.  Judd's  **  Shall  vro  continue  to  imitate  PruasiaT  *'  puliUshed  in  School  and  society, 
June  29,  191S.  Says  that  '<in  some  respects  the  Prussian  ia^uence  apparently  retarded  the 
complete  development  of  a  truly  democratic  sirstem."  This  is  evidenced  in  the  over-organita- 
tion  of  our  schools,  and  "in  the  persbtence  o(  the  idea  that  an  elementary  school  is  a  flnishing 
school.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  latter  idea  was  directly  due  to  Prussian  influence , 
nor  that  it  ever  completely  dominated  the  purpose  of  the  elementary  school." 

1704.  Idler,  H.L.    Adequate  schooling  for  the  youth  of  the  nation.    Inter-mountain 

educator,  14:8-15,  October  1918. 
Continued  from  the  September  issue. 

1705.  Sandilord,  Peter,  ed.    Comparative  education;  studies  of  the  educational 

systems  of  six  modem  nations,  by  H.  W.  Foght,  A.  H.  Hope,  1.  L.  Kandel, 
W.  Russell,  Peter  Sandiford.  London  and  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  &  sons,  ltd., 
1918.    500  p.    8^ 

Contents.— 1.  United  States,  hy  William  F.  Russell.— 2.  Germany,  by  I.  L.  Kandal.— 
3.  England,  by  Peter  Sandiford.— 4.  France,  by  Arthur  H.  Hope.— 6.  Canada,  by  Peter  Sandi- 
(6rd.— «.  Denmark,  by  Harold  W.  Foght. 

The  present  vohmie  alms  to  present  for  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  the  diflerentiatloo 
of  their  educational  systems,  basing  the  study  on  an  analysis  of  the  factors— historical,  geo- 
graidiical,  ethnological,  political,  and  economic— which  determine  this  differentlatloo,  and 
more  especially  on  the  theory  of  the  state  and  society  held  by  each  people. 
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1706.  Sohofield,  William  H.    An  American  international  institute  for  edncatkoL 

Educational  review,  66: 339-61,  November  1918. 

FOREIGN  GOUNTBIES. 

1707.  [Bagley,  W.  C]    The  German  schools  as  nurseries  of  autbcracy.    Nationt] 

school  service,  1: 1,  6-6,  November  1, 1918. 
German  and  American  systems  of  eduoatlan  contrasted. 

1708.  Oeppellini,   Paxinio.    War  and  the  school.    American  journal  of  sdiod 

hygiene,  2: 89-94,  September  1918. 

Translated  from  the  Italian. 

A  brief  sommary  comment  upon  the  present  educational  situation  In  Italy  resnltant  upon 
the  war.  The  original  article  appeared  in  the  May  1018  number  of  "I/IglenedeUaaeiiala,'' 
under  the  title  *'  Ouerra  e  scuola." 

1709.  FxiedeljV.H.    The  German  school  as  a  war  nursery;  from  the  French  P^dagogie 

de  guerre  allemande,  with  an  introduction  by  M.  E.  Sadler.  London, 
AndrewMelrose,  ltd.  [1918]    270  p.    12^ 

Shows  how  the  work  of  the  German  schoolmasters  made  the  German  people  unable  to  raaefa 
the  necessary  political  maturity  to  assure  for  themselves,  otherwise  than  by  war,  an  intonal 
and  external  development  In  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  present-day  elTUItatko. 

1710.  GoUanoz,  Victor  and  Someirell,  David.    Political  education  at  a  public 

school.    London,  W.  Collins  sons  &  co.  ltd.  [1918]    130  p.    12^. 

Assumes  that  the  classics  are  doomed  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  Suggests  as  a  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  study  of  politics,  history,  English  literature,  and  divinity,  and  dMcrfiMs 
an  experiment  in  teaching  these  subjects  in  an  English  public  school. 

1711.  HanuBy   Paul  H.    Germany  indicted.    Journal   of  education,   88:451-63, 

November  7, 1918. 

Extracts  from  an  article  In  Boston  Herald,  October  13, 1918. 

An  Indictment  of  the  German  school  system  by  one  who  was  bom  in  Germany. 

1712.  Le  Venier,  Charles.    Project  of  the  Washington-Lafayette  school.    School 

and  society,  8: 592-97,  November  16, 1918. 

This  paper  was  translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Ralph  Sanger. 

This  is  the  third  paper  in  a  series  compiled  by  Henry  Falrchild  Osbom.  The  two  prevtoos 
papers  told  of  the  ccmferences  in  regard  to  location,  character,  and  aims  of  the  propoMd  Waib- 
Ington-Lafayette  school.  The  project  here  given  deals  with  the  intellectual  education  of  beys, 
leaving  the  physical  and  moral  education  for  the  fourth  paper. 

1713.  Hornet,  D.    La  guerre  et  Tenseignement  apr^  la  guerre.    Revue  p^da> 

gogique,  73: 79-89,  August  1918. 

1714.  Paul,  Alberto  J.    Una  encuesta  sobre  educacion  popular  .  .  .  con  la  cdlabo- 

radon  de  numeroeos  espedalistas  nacionales  y  extranjeros  y  conclusioiiei 
finales  formuladas  por  Ezequiel  A.  Chavez,  Paulino  Machorro  Narvaei  y 
Alfonso  Fruneda.  Gontribuci6n  al  Pnmer  congreso  nacional  de  ayuntsp 
mientos.    Mexico,  Poder  ejecutivo  federal,  1918.    313  p.    8^. 

A  valuable  study  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties  Impeding  the  dUftisioo  of  ekmn- 
tary  instruction  among  the  Mexican  populace,  and  suggesting  solutions.  The  opinloos  and 
recommendations  of  numerous  prooiinent  educators,  and  of  the  Mexican  press,  are  given. 

1716.  Sellers,  Bdith.    Boy  and  girl  war-products:  their  reconstruction.    Nine* 
teenth  century  and  after,  84:  702-16,  October  1918. 
The  effects  of  war  conditions  on  young  people  in  England. 

1716.  Sydenham,   '^^ord.    Education,  science  and  leadership.    Science,  n.  s.  48: 
477-84,  November  15, 1918. 

Presidential  address  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  science  guild,  June  19, 19U.  IXi* 
s  the  educational  situation  in  England. 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

1717.  Ames,  J.  8.    The  trained  man  of  science  in  the  war.    Science,  48: 401-10, 

October  25, 1918. 

Work  of  the  universities  in  the  war.  IVhat  men  of  science  have  contributed  t  d  the  military 
arms  of  the  Oovemment. 

1718.  Blakely,  Paul  L.    War-aim  coursee  in  all  the  schools.    America,  20:45, 

October  19, 1918. 

1719.  Calvert,  A.  C.    Public  schools  in  the  new  war  cities.    American  city,  19: 

360-62,  November  1918. 

Describes  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Qovenvnent  for  establishing  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  workers  residing  in  monition  reservations.  This  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
munity organization  branch  of  the  Ordnance  department. 

1720.  Junior  Red  cross  in  school  work.    Western  journal  of  education,    24:  9-14, 

October  1918. 

Junior  Red  cross  program,  Arrangement  of  courses,  Junior  Red  cross  Americanixatlon 
program,  Junior  Red  cross  lessons,  etc. 

1721.  Looas,  James  Oaoar.    Our  schools  in  wartime.    Progressive  teacher,  24: 9-10, 

October  1918. 
Changes  in  the  course  of  study  due  to  the  war. 

1722.  St.  Louia.    Board  of  education.    War  work  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

St.  Louis,  1918.    161  p.    illus.    8^ 

Advance  print  from  the  Annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  instruction,  1917-18. 

1723.  Thayer,  V.  T.    The  schools  and  the  war.    Wisconsin  journal  of  education, 

60: 218-20,  October  1918. 

1724.  Williams,  L.  A.    Forced  marches  for  high  schools.    High  school  journal, 

1  :  10-12,  November  1918. 

Suggests  that  the  high  school  program  for  the  year  be  one  of  highly  inten:iifled  and  concen- 
trated effort  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  help  win  the  war  quickly. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1725.  Flimey,  Bom  L.    The  ultimate  aim  of  education.    Educational  review, 

56  :  305-24,  November  1918. 

Says  that  in  the  present  epochal  crisis  of  the  world  educational  theory  should  adopt  "an  ul- 
timate aim  commensurate  with  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  Christianity." 

1726.  Kendall,  Calvin  N.  and  Mirick,  George  A.    How  to  teach  the  special  sub- 

jects. Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]  xvi, 
310  p.  illus.  12^.  Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cub- 
berley) 

Affords  practical  assistance  to  teachers  in  the  mangement  of  their  morning  exercises,  specia  1 
day  programs,  the  organisation  of  the  seal  work  for  the  smaller  children,  and  hi  conducting 
ihe  instruction  hi  music,  drawing,  physical  training,  play,  nature  study,  and  agriculture. 

1727.  Nutting,  P.  G.    The  principles  of  education.    Scientific  monthly,  7  :  448-56, 

November  1918. 

Says  that  "the  interrelations  between  mental,  physical,  and  moral  education  and  general 
well-being  are  well  known,  but  rarely  taken  cognisance  of  and  never  made  use  of  for  definite 
ends."    Criticizes  the  methods  of  rralning  the  future  expert. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1728.  Parsons,  J.  Herbert.    Mind  and  the  nation;  a  precis  of  applied  psychology. 

London,  John  Bale,  sons  &  Danielsaon,  ltd.,  1918.    154  p.    8^. 

A  brief  outline  sketch  of  what  the  author  regards  es  the  scope  of  psychology  in  Its  relations 
to  modem  problems,  including  education;  also  the  aids  wliich  psychology  provides  for  elabo- 
rating practical  schemes  of  reorganisation. 
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1729.  Taylor,  Janves  F.    The  claasification  of  pupils  in  elementary  algebra.    Jour- 

nal of  educational  psychology,  9  :  361-80,  September  1918. 

"An  experimental  study  of  the  results  of  dividing  a  class  Into  three  sections  accotdinc  to 
their  ability,  and  encouraging  each  section  to  do  work  in  proportion  to  their  ablUty.  Tbeantfaitf 
considers  in  detail  the  effect  of  this  groaping  upon  both  the  poorer  and  the  bitter  pnpfls.** 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1730.  Bobbitt,  Franklin.    The  building  principal  in  the  surveys.    Elementary 

school  journal,  19  :  10&-20,  October  1918. 

Emphasizes  the  neglect  of  treatment  in  survey  reports  of  the  prlndp«I's  fiinctioiis. 

1731.  Boston. .  Dept.  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement.    Arith- 

metic, determining  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  common  fractions.  Bos- 
ton, Printing  department,  1918.  38  p.  tables,  diagis.  8''.  (Bulletin  no. 
XV.    [Boston.    School  committee]    School  document  no.  5 — ^1918) 

1732.  .    English,  determining  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  letter  writing. 

Boston,  Printing  department,  1918.  85  p.  S"*.  (Bulletin  no.  XYI. 
[Boston.    School  committee]    School  document  no.  6 — ^1918) 

1733.  Foote,  John  H.    Report  on  spelling  and  penmanship  in  country  schools. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Ramires-Jones  printing  co.,  1918.    30  p.    16^.    (Lods- 
iana.    Department  of  education.    Bulletin  no.  1,  June  1918) 
By  the  supervisor  of  rural  schools  under  direction  of  the  state  superintendent. 

1734.  Qray,  William  S.    The  use  of  tests  in  improving  instruction.    Elanentsry 

school  journal,  19  :  121-42,  October  1918. 

Describes  the  procedure  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Elementary  school  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  improving  Its  instruction  through  the  use  of  tests. 

1735.  Irwin,  H.  N.    A  preliminary  attempt  to  devise  a  test  of  the  ability  of  hi^ 

school  pupils  in  the  mental  manipulation  of  space  relations.  School  review, 
26  :  654-70,  November  1918. 

Continued  from  October  number  of  School  review. 

1736.  La  Bue,  Daniel  W.    The  rationale  of  testing  intelligence,  with  special  refer- 

ence to  testing  in  the  army.    Scientific  monthly,  7  :  400-12,  November  1918. 

1737.  Iiohr,  Lawrence  L.    A  Latin  form  test  for  use  in  high  school  classes,    ffigh 

school  journal,  1:7-9,  14-17,  November,  December  1918. 

Prepared  as  a  master's  thesis  in  the  School  of  edut^ation  of  the  University  of  North  Caroliat. 

1738.  Head,  Cyrus  D.  and  Johnson,  Charles  W.    Testing  practice  material  in  the 

fundamentals,    p.  287-97.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  May  1918. 

Results  of  a  study  testing  the  comparative  values  of  two  kinds  of  practice  material  in  the 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic  with  200  pupils  divided  into  groups. 

1739.  Stiddand,  Georgina  I.    The  influence  of  practice  on  the  correlation  of  abU- 

ities.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9  :  393-99,  September  1918. 

"A  study  of  the  reaction  of  15  college  students  to  the  five  tests,  oolor^iamfaig,  tapping,  add- 
ing, multiplying,  and  word-building.  There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  th->  cone* 
lation  up  to  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  trial,  when  the  correlation  remains  stationary  or  eren 
declines  somewhat." 

SPECIAL  METHODS  QP  INSTRUCTION. 

1740.  Knapp,  Charles.    Dr.  Flexner's  critics.    Classical  weekly,  12  : 9-10,  17-18, 

25-26,  33-35,  October  14,  21,  28,  November  11, 1918. 

An  editorial  review  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  Dr.  Flexner^  Modem  school. 

1741.  Painter,  George  8.    The  psychology  of  visual  instruction     Journal  of  th« 

New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5  :  210-17,  October  1918. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OP  CUKMCULUM. 

1742.  Allen,  Qenieve  H.    Developing  and  testing  appreciation  of  literature.    Edu- 

cation, 39  :  139-41,  November  1918. 

1743.  Anthropology  as  a  univomty  subject.    New  Zealand  journal  of  science  and 

technology  (Wellington,  N.  Z.)  1  :  258-64,  September  1918. 

A  series  of  letters  by  xu>ted  educational  men  of  England,  showing  the  cultural  and  educative 
value  of  anthropology. 

1744.  Brooks,  Fowler  D.    The  upper  grade  history  teacher's  opportunity.    Normal 

instructor  and  primary  plans,  28  :  47-48,  November  1918. 

Discusses  methods,  current  events,  social  and  industrial  problems,  and  liberty  and  our  fret 
institutions. 

1746.  Clfoie&ti  Mar^erite.  L'enseignement  du  franyais  aux  l^tats-Unit. 
Revue  de  Tenseignement  dea  langues  vivantes,  35  :  345-47,  August-Septem- 
ber-October  1918. 

Tells  of  the  opportmilties  for  Frenchwomen  in  teaching  French  in  America. 

1746.  Oomxnittee  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  natural  science  in  the  edu- 

cational system  of  Qreat  Britain.  Report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  prime  minister  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  natural  science  in  the 
educatbnal  system  of  Great  Britain.  Presented  to  Parliament  by  command 
of  His  Majesty.  London,  H.  M.  Statbnery  office,  1918.  86  p.  V.  (Cd. 
9011.) 

1747.  Blbert,  J.  Aloysius.    Modem  language  text-books.    America,  20  :  93-94, 

November  2, 1918." 
speaks  particularly  of  German  texts. 

1748.  EvanSy  George  W.    The  reconstructbn  of  the  mathematical  requirement 

Mathematics  teacher,  11  :  2&-33,  September  1918. 
The  mathematical  requirement  in  the  high  schooL 

1749.  Hathaway,  Esse  V.    The  building  of  an  English  course  of  study.    En^^ish 

journal,  7  :  52fr-32,  October  1918. 

Work  of  the  Des  Mofnee  English  association. 

1750.  HefEron,  John  L.    The  importance  of  the  classics  in  education,  from  the 

standpoint  of  medicine.    School  and  society,  8  :  518-21,  November  2,  1918. 
Read  before  the  Classical  section  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  assoeiatfop. 

1751.  LeO|  Brother,    The  feeling  for  literature.    Catholic  educational  review,  16: 

210-19,  October  1918. 

A  paper  r«d  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cathollo  eduoatiooal  association,  San  Frandioo,  Inly  M, 
1918. 

The  writer  says  that  the  problem  of  English  teaching  will  never  be  solved  until  the  teaohen 
experience  a  feeling  for  literature,  a  love  for  good  books. 
>       Also  in  Catholic  school  journal,  18:251-52,  275,  November  1918;  Educational  review,  50:294- 
304,  November  1918. 

1752.  Lovell,  Grace.    Some  psychological  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  Latin.    Amer- 

ican schoolmaster,  11:  340-49,  October  15,  1918. 

The  oontribution  of  Latin  to  the  aims  of  education  and  the  adaptation  of  the  course  of  study 
to  these  aims. 

1753.  Peikins,  Albert  S.    Report  of  the  committee  on  questionnaire.    Clafldcal 

journal,  14  :  84-96,  November  1918. 

Questfonnalre  regarding  classical  education  sent  to  teachers  of  Latfai  and  Greek,  school  superin- 
tendents, instructors  of  pedagogy  and  educational  psychology  In  normal  schools  and  coUegst. 
Report  read  at  the  13th  meeting  of  the  aassical  association  of  New  England,  March  28, 1918. 

93014—18 2 
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1754.  Pound,  Olivia.  High  school  Latin  and  the  newly  formulated  aims  of  secondary 

education.    Classical  journal,  14  :  111-18,  November  1918. 

Says  that  Latin  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  pupils'  vooational,  civic,  ethletl, 
and  aesthetic  education. 

1755.  Scott,  Frank  W.    The  relation  of  composition  to  the  rest  of  the  cuiricuhuiL 

English  journal,  7  :  512-20,  October  1918. 

Advocates  teaching  more  rhetoric,  more  study  and  reading  of  good  English  proese  by  coDifi 
students. 

1756.  Teaching,  vol.  4,  no.  3,  October  1918.    (Methods  in  physics  and  elementary 

science.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  P.  Drake:  Progressive  changes  in  the  teaching  of  ph>sics,  p.  4-6.  2.  E,  A. 
Stewart:  Physical  science  in  the  grades,  p.  6-10.  3.  Florence  G.  Billig:  A  study  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  an  elementary  science  class,  p.  11-14.  4.  E.  V.  Floyd:  Household  physics:  its  naton 
and  presentation,  p.  15-18.  5.  Elizabeth  Morgan:  Electricity  in  the  home,  p.  19-21.  fi.  J.  P. 
Drake:  Laboratory  experiments  and  equipment  for  high  schools,  p.  27-32. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1757.  Aubin,  A.    Les  exerdces  de  rotation  k  I'^cole  primaire  61^mentaire.    Revue 

p^agogique,  73  : 1-23,  Jilly  1918. 

1758.  Binzel,  Alma  L.    General  character  and  work  of  measurements  in  the  grades 

and  the  need  of  these  in  the  kindergarten  field.  Kindergarten  and  fint 
grade,  3  :  353-57,  November  1918. 

Paper  given  before  tbe  International  kindergarten  union,  Chicago. 

1759.  White,  Jessie.    Progress  of  the  Montessori  method  in  England.    Sdiod 

guardian  (London)  43  :  277-79,  October  19, 1918. 

1760.  Woodward,  Elizabeth  A.    The  children's  year  and  the  opportunity  of  the 

kindergarten  for  conservation  work  in  congested  cities.  Kindogarten  and 
first  grade,  3  :  36fr-70,  November  1918. 

Address  given  before  the  Kindergarten  department,  National  education  associatioa. 

Dfrided  into  fire  parts,  as  follows:  (1)  The  children's  year;  <2)  Amerloaiilsatien  watk  ocn 
ducted  by  klndergartners  in  congested  cities;  (3)  The  part  the  kindergarten  is  to  play  In  tbe 
child  c(niservation  program;  (4)  The  right  of  every  child  to  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools 
at  tbe  age  of  four;  and  (5)  Further  suggestions  for  a  war  modified  program. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1761.  CarotheiB,  W.  H.    Preparation  of  a  village  superintendent.    Journal  of  edu- 

cation, 88  :  39fr-98,  October  24,  1918. 

Discusses  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  village  education. 

1762.  Finney,  Boss  L.    The  relations  of  the  village  principal  to  his  board.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  57  :  23-24,  November  1918. 

"The  functions  and  relations  of  the  supervising  principal  from  his  own  standpoint.  Tbe 
author  writes  from  many  years  of  experience  and  observation.'' 

1763.  Pogarty,  W.  S.    Transportation  of  s6hool  children.    American  sdiod  board 

journal,  57  :  25-27,  69-70,  November  1918.    illus. 

1764.  Lewis,  Charles  D.    An  investigation  of  the  comparative  standing  of  piq>ilB 

from  one-teacher  elementary  schools  and  graded  schools  when  woridog 
together  in  the  high  school.  Kentucky  high  school  quarterly,  4  : 3-16,  Octo- 
ber 1918. 

The  writer  says  in  conclusion,  "In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Kentucky  is  belhind  in  edaeatJodt 
especially  in  its  rural  schools,  the  pupils  from  these  schools,  with  a  short  term  and  poorly  V^ 
andtralnedteiohers,havenot  only  held  theirown,  but  slightly  surpassed  those  from  thegnded 
schools  of  towns  and  villages  .  .  ." 
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1765.  Pyle,  W.  H.  and  CoUings,  P.  B.    The  mental  and  physical  development  of 

rural  children.    School  and  society,  8  :  534^9,  November  2, 1918. 

Says  that  country  girls  excel  oountry  boyi  at  every  age.  There  Is  more  difference  between 
Qlti  and  country  boys  than  between  city  and  country  girb.  There  Is  more  difference  betweeo 
country  girls  and  boys  than  between  city  girls  and  bo}  s.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  country 
girl  shows  up  more  favorably  mentally  than  the  country  boy. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1766.  Bdmondson,  J.  B.    Advertising  hig^-school  opportunities.    American  school 

board  journal,  57  ;  29-31,  November  1918. 

The  alms  of  high-school  publicity,  selection  of  facts  for  publicity,  etc. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1767.  Bagrley,  W.  C.    The  status  of  the  classroom  teacher.    School  and  home  edu- 

cation, 38  :  59-61,  November  1918. 

A  paper  presented  before  the  Department  of  classroom  teachers,  National  education  assoda- 
Uon,  Pittsburgh,  July  2, 1018. 

1768.  Cattail,  J.  McKeen.    Life  insurance  and  annuities  for  academic  teadiera. 

School  and  society,  8  :  541-49,  November  9,  1918. 

Discusses  the  inability  of  the  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching  to  pay  Its 
annuities  and  its  proposal  to  establish  a  contributory  and  compulsory  system  of  annuities. 

1769.  I^e,  Frank  H.    Practice  teaching  for  high-school  teachers.    School  review, 

26  :  671-83,  November  1918. 

Study  based  on  questloraiaire  sent  to  the  heads  of  departments  of  education  of  the  Tarloiis 
.States  throughout  the  United  States.  Bays  that  the  average  number  of  practice-teaching 
students  por  institution  per  year  Is  vastly  less  than  the  capacity  for  giving  this  work. 

1770.  Martin,  T.  T.    A  practical  and  ideal  coimty  institute— its  essential  tsctan. 

Educator-journal,  19  :  129^3,  November  1918. 

1771.  National  council  of  normcd  school  presidents.    Report  of  committee  of 

normal  school  standards  and  surveys.    Wisconsin  journal  of  education, 
50  :  221-24,  October  1918. 

The  report  Is  divided  lato  three  parts,  as  follows  (I)  The  purpose,  scope  and  relations  of  the 
normal  school;  (2)  Some  proposed  standards;  and  (3)  How  schoob  may  survey  themselves,  and 
cooperate  with  the  committee  In  revision  and  closer  definition  of  the  standards. 

1772.  Purcell,    Helen   E.    Chorus-girl   personalities   vs.    teaching   personalities. 

American  school  board  journal,  57  :  31-32,  November  1918. 

Gives  the  minimum  qualities  for  which  superintendents  and  school  boards  should  look  when 
selecting  a  teacher. 

1773.  Smith,  B.  B.    The  married  woman  teacher.    American  schoolmaster,  11  :  356- 

59,  October  15,  1918. 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  The  Public,  New  York  dty,  Issue  of  June  22, 1918. 
Arguments  In  favor  of  the  married  womaa  teacher. 

1774.  Stimson,  Bufus  W.    Professional  improvement  work  for  teachers  of  high 

school  agriculture.    American  education,  22  :  69-71,  117-19,  October,  No- 
vember 1918. 

1775.  Taylor,  W.   S.    Project  methods  in  teacher-training  courses.    School  and 

society,  8  :  487-90,  October  26,  1918. 

Paper  prepared  for  Department  of  rural  and  agricultural  education,  National  education 
association,  Plttsbargh,  191 S. 

1776.  XTpdegraff,  Harlan.    Teachers'  salaries  and  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

American  school  board  journal,  57  :  22,  63,  November  1918. 

This  paper  is  an  extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  "  Pennsylvania  schoolmen's 
week,"  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April  11-13, 1918. 
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1777.  [Whltbeck,   Bay  Hughes.]    Geography   teachers.    Journal   of  geognphyr 

17  :  107-10,  November  1918. 

Discussed  under  the  following  headings:  The  making  of  a  teacher.  Education  and  traioiag; 
Unsatisfactory  results  of  geography  teaching;  Need  of  more  geography  in  normal  schools;  acd 
Partial  remedies. 

1778.  Withers ,  John  W.    The  training  of  teachers  in  service.    Elementary  school 

journal,  19 :  96-105,  October  1918. 

Sfethod  of  training  teachers  in  St.  Loois,  Mo.    Work  of  the  Harris  teachers  coUege. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1779.  Anderson,  L.  F.    "University  of  Michigania."    Nation,  107:550-51,  No- 

vember 9, 1918. 

Review  of  the  act  creating  the  University  of  Miohigania.  Strange  terminology  of  tts  provi- 
sions for  centralized  educational  control;  remarkable  nomenclature  of  the  sdenoei. 

1780.  Ooulter,   Charles   W.    Should   the   college   student  borrow?    Education, 

39 :  170-75,  November  1918. 

On  paying  one's  way  through  oollege.  Says  that  the  old  commercial  maxim  is  appUcaUe 
also  to  academic  flnancierlng:  *'  There  are  times  when  it  pays  to  borrow." 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1781.  [Answers  to  a  letter  by  state  superintendent  F.  B.  Pearson  to  the  memben  of 

the  Committee  on  school  policy  of  the  state  of  Ohio]    Ohio  educational 
monthly,  67 :  398-410,  October  1918. 

The  answers  of  D.  F.  Stanton,  Hiram  R.  Wilson,  and  P.  V.  West,  concerning  waste  In  school 
procedure  and  other  questions  of  school  policy. 

1782.  Averill,  W.  A.    The  ages  of  pupils  and  their  progress  throu^  the  elementary 

grades.    First  steps  in  statewide  educational  accounting.  Second  paper, 
April  1918.    Albany,  N.  Y.,  1918.    66  p.    tables,  diagis.    8^ 

Also  issued  as  University  of  the  state  of  New  York  bulletin  no.  666.    54  p. 
A  handbook  showing  the  statistical  technique,  tabnlation,  and  graphic  prcMotatioa  of  the 
salient  features  of  age-progress  problems  in  elementary  schools. 

1783.  Blakely,  Paul  L.    Do  we  want  ''Prussianized  "  schools?    America,  20  :  106-7, 

November  9, 1918. 
Questions  the  wisdom  of  the  Smith  bill  for  creating  a  Department  of  education. 

1784.  Judd,  Charles  H.    Analyzing  textbooks.    Elementary  school  journal,  19  :  143- 

54,  October  1918. 

Says  that  the  study  of  textbooks  should  become  a  regular  part  of  the  duty  of  every  sobool 
ofncer. 

1785.  .    The  high-school  principal.    School  review,  26  :  641-53,  November 

1918. 

^tothods  of  supervisioQ  described  by  school  principals  and  superintendents.  Writer  advo> 
CAtcs  reporting  of  experiments  in  order  to  stimulate  the  administrative  genitis  of  principals  In 
devising  new  methods  of  prooodure. 

1786.  Lange,  Alexis  F.    State  board  of  education.    Committee  of  twenty-one  on  re- 

organization of  public-school  system;  report  of  subcommittee  on  school  ad- 
ministration.   Sierra  educational  news,  14  :  455-^,  October  1918. 

Discusses  the  minimum  essentials  of  a  state  system;  a  state  department  of  eduoaUoa;  and 
the  county  unit. 

1787.  The  small  board  of  education.    School,  30 :  62,  77,  October  10, 17, 1918. 

Shall  it  be  enlarged  or  be  transformed  into  a  paid  board?  Views  of  the  New  York  dty  com 
missioners. 
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178S.  Spaolding,  Fraxik  E.    The  making  of  a  school  budget.    School  review,  26: 
684-93,  November  1918. 

Says  thftt  the  bndget  stimulates  the  superintendent  and  the  hoard  of  edncation  as  well  as 
shows  to  the  public  the  poUoies  that  have  been  formnlated. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1789.  Burr,  A.  W.    Directed  study.    WiBconsin  journal  of  education,  50:  254-^, 

November  1918. 
Olves  a  plan  for  superrlslng  the  study  of  children. 

1790.  Gh>waii8,  B.  Q.    Supervision  of  instruction.    Utah  educational  review,  12  : 

12-14,  September-October;  12-13,  November  1918. 

1791.  Martin,  A.  S.    The  long  school  day  and  directed  study.    Education,  39  : 

158-64,  November  1918. 
Advocates  the  change  to  a  long  school  day  because  of  its  increased  efficienoy. 

1792.  Hayberry,  L.  W.    The  next  step  in  how  to  study.    Kansas  teacher,  8  :  57-59, 

November  1918. 
Deals  particularly  with  superrised  study. 

1793.  Schmidt,  Austin  Q.    Education.    "Company,   'TentionI''    America,  20  : 

117-18.  November  9. 1918. 

Shows  how  school  incentives  have  been  done  away  with  so  that  now  a  teacher  has  only  two» 
love  and  a  sense  of  duty.  Thinks  that  these  two  motives  do  not  secure  results.  Speaks 
of  Uncle  Sam's  method  of  making  better  citizens. 

1794.  Seam,  J.  B.    Classroom  organization  and  control.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]    300  p.    12^.    (Riverside  textbooks  in 
education,  ed.  by  £.  P.  Cubberley) 

1795.  Young,  Walter  H.    The  relation  of  school  management  to  discipline.    Edu- 

cation, 39  :  149-57,  November  1918. 
Second  paper  of  series.   Discusses  school  discipline. 

SCHOOL  ARCHTTECrURE. 

1796.  Lockhart,  Q.  L.    Public  schools.    Their  construction,  heating,  ventilation, 

sanitation,  lighting  and  equipment.    St.  Paul,  Minn.,  H.  W.  Kingston  com- 
pany [1918]    211  p.  illus.,  plans.    4°. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1797.  AveriU,  Lawrence  Augustus.    School  hygiene  and  training  for  citizenship. 

American  journal  oi  school  hygiene,  2  :  101-14,  September  1918. 
A  suggested  course  oi  study  in  hygiene  for  the  public  schools. 

1798.  Heizer,  W.  L.  oTid  Gilbert,  Mrs.  V.  O.    Health  and  sanitation  through  the 

public  schools  of  Kentucky.    [Frankfort,  Ky.,  The  State  joiimal  company, 
1918?]    183  p.    illus.,  diagre.    12°. 

1799.  Jones,  Kyle.    Medical  inspection  of  schools.    Inter-moimtain  educator,  14  : 

17-21,  October  1918. 
Gives  a  brief  history  of  the  movement  for  medical  inspection  and  then  outlines  a  plan  of 
medical  inspection  for  an  elementary  school  system. 

1800.  Kelly,  Helen  Winifred  and  Bradshaw,  Mabel  C.    A  handbook  for  school 

nurses.    New  York,  The  Macmilan  company,  1918.    109  p.    forms.    12*. 

1801.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.    Rural  school  health  work.    Journal  of  the  New  York 

state  teachers'  association,  5  :  225-31,  October  1918. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1802.  Kleeberger,  F.  L.    Easentiala  of  physical  education  in  relation  to  miUtiiy 

training  in  public  schoolB.  School  and  society,  8  :  529-31*  Noyember  2, 
1918. 

1803.  Sundwall,  John.    University  physical   education  and  efficiency.    School 

and  society,  8  :  511-17,  54^-57,  576-82,  November  2,  9,  16,  1918. 

Why  physioal  education  m  oondactod  in  our  universities  bas  failed  to  oontribote  to  the 
phjrsical  welfiare  of  our  country.  A  plan  of  reorganisation  by  which  this  department  may  bt 
made  more  effective  and  influential  in  maintaining  national  health  and  vigor. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1804.  Boms,  Hazel  F.    The  group  socialised  recitation.    Education,  39  :  176-^ 

November  1918. 

Says  that  the  group  work  offers  "a  true  development  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  sodst  j, 
and  prepares  him  to  render  the  best  service  of  which  he  is  capable  to  his  fellow-men." 

1805.  Clarke,  Mn,  Ida  Clyde  (Gallagher).    The  little  democracy,  a  text-book  on 

community  organization.  With  introduction  by  P.  P.  Claxton  ...  Nev 
York  [etc.]  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1918.  xv,  252,  fl]  p.  iUus,  (fonns) 
12**. 

CONTKNTS.— Introduction,  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton.— The  community  center  movement.— 
Organizing  the  coomiunity  center  (as  recommended  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  educa- 
tion).—A  model  constitution.— The  community  forum,  the  neighborhood  club,  and  the 
home  and  school  league  (as  suggested  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson,  government  expert 
in  oommunity  work).— Community  buying  and  banking  (as  suggested  by  Dr.  Bcory 
B.  Jackson).— The  community  garden  (plan  recommended  by  Professor  Hugh  Flndlaj 
of  U.  8.  Dept.  of  agriculture).- The  .community  market  (plan  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  markets).— The  community  kitchen.— Organising  the  rural 
coQununity  (plan  suggested  by  United  States  Department  of  agriculture).— Boys' and 
girli'  clubs  (plan  in  operation  by  the  United  States  Department  of  agriculture).— 
Mothers'  and  daughters'  dubs  (plan  in  operation  by  the  United  States  Department  of  agri- 
culture).—(Community  music— Community  drama. 

1806.  Ferris,  Helen  J.    Girls*  clubs;    their  organization  and  management     A 

manual  for  workers.  New  York,  £.  P.  Dutton  &  company  [1918]  xiii,  383  p. 
illus.    12**. 

1807.  Flannery,  H.  J.    Education:  the  socializing  of  the  individual.    Education, 

39  :  129-38,  November  IP '8. 

Says  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the  present-day  '^sdentiflc"  educator  is  founded  on  a  biolofy 
which  is  open  to  serious  doubt. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1808.  Green,   Jenny  land.    Character-building  content  of  arithmetic.    Mathe- 

matics teacher,  11:36-41,  September  1918. 
The  sooialixed  content  of  arithmetic  and  its  ethical  value. 

1809.  PetezB,  Charles  Clinton.    Human  conduct;  a  textbook  in  general  phil- 

osophy and  applied  psychology  for  students  in  high  schools,  academies, 
junior  colleges,  and  for  the  general  reader.  New  York.  The  MarmilUn 
company,  1918.    xii,  430  p.    12**. 

Undertakes  to  combine  into  an  integrated  elementary  course  materials  selected  from  ps7* 
chology,  logic,  ethics,  and  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  religion. 

1810.  Pritohard,  Brie.    Suggestion  as  a  factor  in  the  moral  education  of  children. 

Parents'  review,  29:561-70,  October  1918. 
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REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1811.  CounoU  of  ohuroh  boards  of  education.  ^Religious  work  at  state  institu- 

tioDB.    American  college  bulletin,  1:1-22,  June  29, 1918. 

1812.  Hoben,  Allan.    The  church  school  of  citizenship.    Chicago,  111.,  The  Uni- 

versity of  Chicago  press  [1918]    177  p.    12* 

Presents  tha  Christlaii  ol^ectlTes  of  oitlienship  as  ImpUdt  in  the  gospel  and  oonduolve  to 
the  highest  personal  attainment  in  religious  experience.  Offers  suggestive,  but  not  fbnnal, 
programs  fbr  use  in  the  church  school. 

1813.  WeUfly  Wesley  B.    The  theory  of  recapitulation  and  the  religious  and  moral 

discipline  of  children.    American  journal  of  psychology,  29:371-82,  October 
1918. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1814.  Bradburui  WiUiam.    Industrial  work  in  English  elementary  schools.    Manual 

training  magazine,  20:77-81,  November  1918. 

The  first  article  In  a  series  designed  to  present  a  brief  historical  accotmt  of  *' Handwork"  as 
it  existed  in  English  schools  prior  to  its  modem  adoption  and  deyelopment.  This  first  articljB 
deals  with  the  Qiarity  schools  of  the  18th  century. 

1815.  Johnston,  Q.  E.    The  establishment  of  a  coix>oration  school.    National 

association  of  corporation  schools  bulletin,  5: 491-99,  November  1918. 

A  thesis  submitted  in  the  course  on  corporation  schools  conducted  at  New  York  university, 

1816.  Xohler,    Albert.    L'enseignement    technique    supMeur    et    I'universit^. 

Education,  10:148-62,  June-September  1918. 

1817.  Sealock,  W.  B.    Background  of  the  present  movement  for  vocaticmal  educa- 

tion.   Midland  schools,  33:5-7,  September  1918. 

1818.  Taylor,  B.  T.    The  adaptation  of  manual  training  to  community  needs. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teacheis'  association,  5:217-24,  October  1918. 

1819.  U.  8.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    Part-time  trade  and  indus- 

trial education.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.  52  p. 
8^.    (Bulletin  no.  19,  Trade  and  industrial  series  no.  3) 

1820. .    Trade  and  industrial  education.    Organization  and  administration. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.  125  p.  8^.  (Bulletin  no. 
17,  Trade  and  industrial  education  series  no.  1,  October  1918) 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1821.  Fontdgne.  Julien.    Comment  se  pose  la  question  d'orientation  profession- 

nelle.    Education,  10 :  163-77,  June-September  1918. 

Principles  and  methods  of  vocational  guidance  flrom  a  French  point  of  view. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1822.  American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers.    Proceedings  of 

the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C,  November  12-14, 
1917.  Dover,  Del.,  1918.  139  p.  8**.  (Wesley  Webb,  secretary,  Doveu 
Del.) 

1823.  NesSyH.    Agricultural  textbooks  for  our  public  schools.    Science,  UvS.  48: 484- 

86,  November  15, 1918. 

1824.  Smart,  Thomas  J.    The  policies  of  state  superintendents  toward  students 

entering  agricultural  employment  during  the  war.  School  and  society, 
8:481-87,  October  26, 1918. 

The  policy  of  giving  credits  for  farm  work. 
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1825.  XT.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    The  home  project  as  i 

phase  of  vocational  agricultural  education.  Washington,  Govemmoit  ptint- 
ing  office,  1918.  43  p«  8^.  (Bulletin  no.  21,  Agricoltaral  series,  no.  ?. 
September  1918) 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1826.  Swiggett,   Glen  Levin.    Education  for  foreign  service.    Bulletin  ot  the 

American  institute  of  banking,  1:188-93,  October  1918. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1827.  Ketchum,  Kilo  8.    Essentials  in  engineering  education.    Engineering  edu- 

cation, 9  :  44-65,  October  1918. 

1828.  Hann,  Charles  Biborg.    Report  of  the  joint  committee  on  engineering  edu- 

cation.   Engineering  education,  9  :  16-32,  September  1918. 

1829. .    A  study  of  engineering  education;  prepared  for  the  joint  committse 

on  engineering  education  of  the  national  engineering  societies.  New  York 
city,  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching,  1918.  139  p. 
4^.  (Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.  Bulletin  number 
eleven) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  not  so  much  to  record  the  details  of  engineering  teaching  in  tte 
various  schools  as  to  examine  the  fundamental  question  of  the  right  methods  of  teaching  and 
of  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  engineering  profBesions:  to  wramlne  the  Gunlraliai  d 
to-day  and  the  methods  of  teaching  now  employed,  and  to  suggest  in  the  light  of  50  3rears  of  ex- 
perience the  pedagogic  basis  of  the  course  of  study  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  wvk 
demanded  of  the  engineer  of  to-day. 

1830.  BoUna,  Henry  B.    The  theological  curriculum  and  a  teaching  ministry. 

American  journal  of  theology,  22  :  465-78,  October  1918. 

1831.  Starratt,  F.  A.    The  demands  of  the  rural  church  upon  the  theological  cu^ 

riculum.    American  journal  of  theology,  22  :  479-96,  October  1918. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1832.  Barnard,  J.  Lynn.    Civics  teaching  in  the  schools  as  affected  by  the  war. 

Ciirrent  education,  22  :  247-63,  November  1918. 

Grades  I  to  IX. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Council  of  elementary  school  principals  and  teachers,  at  Syiacosa, 
N.  Y.,  December  28, 1917. 

1833.  Cabot,  EUa  Lyman.    A  course  in  citizenship  and  patriotism;  by  Ella  Lymao 

Cabot,  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Fanny  E.  Coe,  Mabel  Hill,  Mary  McSkim- 
mon;  with  an  introduction  by  William  Howard  Taft.  Rev.  ed.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifl^n  company  [1918]    xxii,  386  p.    12®. 

1834.  Honroe,  Paul  and  Miller,  Irving  E.,  ed.    The  American  spirit;  a  basis  for 

world  democracy.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1918. 
XV,  336  p.    12^ 

1835.  Smith,  John  F.    Our  nei^borhood;  good  citizenship  in  rural  commnnitiea. 

Fhilkdelphia,  Chicago,  The  John  C.  Winston  company  [1918]  262  p.  ilhtf- 
12**. 

1836.  Stickle,  W.  A.    History  and  civics  as  a  training  for  citizenship.    School  (To- 

ronto), 7  :  168-73,  November  1918. 
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AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

1837.  €k>ldb6rg6r,  Henry  H.    How  to  teach  English  to  loreigners.    [New  York, 

1918]    63  p.    8**. 

Author  is  instructor  in  methods  of  teaching  English  t  >  loreigners,  Teachers'  college,  Colum- 
bia university,  and  director  of  the  AmericaniEation institute,  New  York  city. 

1838.  Mahoney,  John  J.  oTufHerlihy,  Charles  H.    First  steps  in  Americanization; 

a  handbook  for  teachers.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  com- 
pany [1918]    143  p.    12^ 
Sources  and  references:  p.  133-43. 

MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

1839.  Conard,  H.  B.    Army  educational  work.    Ohio  teacher,  39  :  63-65,  October 

1918. 

Educational  program  of  the  National  war  work  council. 

1840.  Blbben,  John  O.  and  Schufman,  Jacob  O.    The  university  cantonment. 

Bookman,  48: 288-95,  November  1918. 
Describes  the  Students'  army  training  corps  of  Princeton  and  Cornel] . 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

1841.  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science.    Rehabilitation  of  the 

wotmded.  Iliiladelphia,  American  academy  •  of  political  and  social  science, 
1918.  164  p.  8°.  (Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social 
science,  vol.  80,  no.  169,  November  1918) 

Contains:  1.  F.  D.  Patterson:  Industrial  training  for  the  wounded,  p.  40-42.  2.  Margaret 
A.  Neall:  Philadelphia  school  for  occupational  therapy,  p.  58-61.  3.  C.  A.  Prosser:  A  federal 
program  for  the  wwational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  p.  117-22.  i.  J.  P, 
Munroe:  The  adv^tages  of  national  auspices  of  re^ucstion,  p.  123-30.  6.  T.  B.  Kidner:  Vo- 
cational work  of  the  invalided  soldiers'  commission  of  Canada,  p.  141^40.  6.  Henry  Chellew: 
Plans  for  the  education  of  disabled  and  convalescent  officers  of  British  and  allied  forces,  p.  lS3-67. 

1842.  Chaney,  Aug^sta  Scott.    The  modem  status  of  the  war  cripple.    Southern 

workman,  47:  529-34,  November  1918. 

1843.  TX.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    To  the  disabled  soldier  and 

sailor  in  the  hospitaL  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.  16  p. 
8°.    (Monograph  no.  1,  Vocational  rehabilitation  series  no.  1,  November  1918. ) 

1844.  Williams,  Jesse  F.    Conservation  of  the  nation's  most  valuable  resources. 

Educational  review,  56:  325-38,  November  1918. 

Work  of  the  Federal  board  for  vocational  education  described;  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
soldiers,  etc. 

EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN, 

1845.  Bogas,  L.    Les  id^es  de  Stendhal  sur  I'^ucation  des  femmes.    l^ucation, 

10: 133-47,  June-September  1918. 

1846.  I<arrison,  Eleanor  B.    The  association  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  teens.   Edu- 

cation, 89: 142-48,  November  1918. 
DIscQgees  coeducation  ia  secondary  sdioola: 

1847.  MoUoy,  Mary  A.    Catholic  colleges  for  women.    Cathdic  educational  review, 

16: 220-34,  October  1918. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Conference  of  womm's  colleges  at  the  annual  meetinc;  of  the  Catholic 
educational  association,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  24, 1918. 

Discusses  the  subject  of  cooperation  and  oentrallxation  among  Catholic  colleges  for  women. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1848.  BaviSy  Jackson.    N^gro  training  and  racial  good-will.    American  review  d 

reviews,  58: 521-28,  November  1918. 
A  rdsnmid  of  the  various  activities  of  Hampton  institute,  Va.    Illustrated. 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

1849.  Henderson,  Myrtle  L.    Problems  of  the  mother  of  the  young  deaf  chiH 

Volta  review,  20:  619-24,  October  1918. 

One  of  the  prize  essajrs  written  for  the  American  association  to  promote  the  teacfali^  oCspetck 
to  the  deaf;  the  subject  being:  "Teaching  and  training  little  deaf  children  in  the  honw  btm 
infancy  to  school  age."    To  be  continued. 

1850.  Kinzie,  Cora  Blsie  and  Kinzie,  Bose.    Einzie  method  of  speechHreadin; 

for  the  deaf.    Volta  review,  20:  627-80,  October  1918. 

Continued  from  September  number. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1851.  Nicholson,  A.  F.    The  present  day  problem  of  juvenile  ddinquency.  Gbild 

(London)  9: 1-16,  October  1918. 
Conditions  in  England  described. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1852.  Bosanquet,    Helen.    A    great   opportunity.    Contemporary    review,    114: 

396-401,  October  1918. 

A  plea  to  men  and  women  who  have  enjoyed  a  liberal  education  to  take  a  large  share  in  tte 
work  of  the  continuation  schools  of  the  future,  including  the  active  teaching  and  guiding  d 
young  people. 

1853.  Hoyer,  James  A.    Ccmespondence  courses,  department  of  univenity  exten- 

sion.   Educational  standards,  6: 21-25,  November  1918. 
«  The  work  of  the  department  of  university  extension  of  the  Massachiuetts  board  of  edocatHa. 

1854.  WUson,  O.  H.    Extra  summer  session  credit.    School  and  society,  8: 444-49, 

October  12, 1918. 

Gives  a  summary  of  the  practices  of  56  higher  institutions  Tith  reference  to  permittliic 
students  of  maturity  and  ability  to  carry  extra  work  in  the  summer  session. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1855.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Harold.    Learning  patriotism  from  books.    Public  libraries, 

23:  41&-19,  November  1918. 

Read  at  the  Conference  on  children's  reading,  Grand  Rapids,  >Tich.,  \pril  4,  \91K 

1856.  Clapp,  John  H.    Reading  aloud:  War-time  suggestions.    [Gharieston,  BL, 

Eastern  Illinois  state  normal  school,  1918]    13  p.    8°.    (The  formal  school 
bulletin,  no.  61,  July  1,  1918) 

1857.  Koch,  Theodore  W.    Books  and  bullets.    American  review  of  reviews,  58: 

503-8,  November  1918. 

Describes  the  camp  libraries  of  the  American  library  assodatioa.    WotIe  "ofVfc  sets." 

1858.  Bidington,  John.    The  university,  t^e  university  library,  and  the  retomsd 

soldier.    Library  journal,  43: 808-15,  November  1918. 

1859.  Stookbridge,  Frank  Parker.    Giving  the  soldiers  books  to  read.    Wcrld'f 

work,  37: 83-^,  November  1918. 

The  American  library  association's  war  service;  oar  army  a  readinf  arniiy;  books  In  40  dif- 
ferent languages  and  on  every  conceivable  subject ;  duties  of  a  camp  librarian;  glTtnctlMioMlv 
the  book  he  needs  when  he  wants  it. 
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INSTBUCnON  IN  ART  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Waltbb  Sabqent, 
Prof6$99r  0/  Art  BdueaHtm,  Umtvm'Mtw  of  Ohioagm, 


OoMTsm.— Intfodnetofy— Art  luftrnotiaa  In  elementary  aohools— Art  instniotlon  in  high  Mhoob— Art 
initnietlon  in  aniyenities^Art  mnseoms  and  art  Mhoola. 


The  term  **  art  education  ^  is  used  somewhat  loosely  in  connection 
with  a  wide  range  of  school  actiyities.  Any  discussion  of  the  subject 
must  therefore  define  somewhat  arbitrarily  the  aspects  with  which  it 
wiU  deal. 

This  chapter  includes  the  following: 

1.  Drawing,  painting,  and  constructive  and  decorative  design, 
whether  used  to  record  facts  of  form  and  structure  in  connection 
with  industrial  and  scientific  work,  or  to  interpret  forms  and  ap- 
pearances pictorially  or  decoratively. 

2.  The  advancement  of  artistic  appreciation,  whether  gained  by 
technical  practice  or  by  acquaintance  with  good  art  tlirough  some 
approach  other  than  that  of  actual  production,  or  by  a  combination 
of  these  methods.  In  the  discussion  of  the  advancement  of  artistic 
appreciation  without  technical  production,  the  whole  field  of  fine  and 
industrial  art  is  included.  In  the  discussion  of  technical  work,  only 
the  graphic  arts  as  just  defined  are  taken  into  direct  consideration. 

The  material  here  presented  is  based  upon  the  replies  to  inquiries 
regarding  recent  changes  in  aims  and  methods  of  art  instruction, 
sent  to  State  commissioners  of  education,  and  to  the  superintendents 
of  schools  in  the  three  largest  cities  of  each  State,  to  the  art  depart- 
ments of  State  and  other  leading  universities,  and  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  a  wide  range  of  courses  of  study  and  of  reports  of  art  asso-  - 
ciations  and  educational  meetings  where  art  was  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. A  survey  of  this  material  shows  a  number  of  significant 
changes,  which  may  be  broadly  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  The  changes  due  to  the  normal  development  to  be  expected 
along  lines  where  progress  has  long  been  continuous.  Prominent 
among  these  are — 

(a)  A  clearer  understanding,  which  has  come  through  experiments 
and  longer  experience,  regarding  what  art  instruction  should  ao- 
.complish  as  a  part  of  general  education,  and  the  consequent  revision 
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and  improvement  of  methods  of  teaching.    These  have  been  especiallT 
evident  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  colleges. 

(6)  A  better  knowledge  of  the  social  and  industrial  values  of  ad- 
vanced art  training  fpr  those  with  special  aptitude,  and  the  conse- 
quent modification  of  advanced  art  education  to  meet  these  needs. 
These  modifications  are  noticeable  in  the  programs  of  vocational 
schools  and  professional  art  schools,  of  art  departments  in  collegn^. 
in  the  broader  range  of  educational  activities  carried  on  by  art  mu- 
seums, in  the  associations  recently  formed  for  bringing  art  instmc- 
tion  into  closer  relation  with  social  and  industrial  needs,  and  in  new 
art  schools  intimately  related  to  community  interests. 

2.  Changes  due  to  the  present  abnormal  conditions  of  war.  Amon^ 
these  are — 

(a)  A  revaluation  of  the  eflfects  of  art  in  shaping  public  opinion 
and  in  stimulating  patriotic  activities,  and  in  reenforcing  those  at' 
titudes  of  mind  which  we  include  under  the  term  "  morale.** 

(6)  A  revision  of  methods  of  drawing  in  connection  with  construc- 
tive work,  because  of  the  shortcomings  of  methods  which  have  been 
in  fairly  common  use;  shortcomings  which  attempts  to  train  enlisted 
men  in  constructive  work  have  made  evident.  These  attempts  have 
emphasized  the  fact  that  ability  to  read  working  drawings  accurately 
and  to  make  dimensioned  sketches,  tnechanical  or  topographical,  with 
facility,  is  not  common,  even  among  those  who  have  had  high-school 
courses  in  drawing.  It  is  an  ability  which  the  present  crisis  im- 
peratively demands. 

(c)  A  realization  of  the  probability  that  in  the  commercial  revival 
which  is  certain  to  follow  the  war,  and  because  of  the  consequent 
need  of  highly  skilled  designers  in  the  industries,  the  United  States 
must  depend  more  than  heretofore  upon  those  trained  in  its  own 
schools,  and  must  therefore  begin  even  among  pupils  of  secondary 
school  age  to  conserve  and  direct  special  talent  when  it  is  discovered. 

These  changes  are  considered  in  detail  under  the  separate  divisions 
which  follow. 

ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  BLEMBNTART  SCHOOL& 

Art  instruction  in  elementary  grades  haa  been  quite  general 
throughout  the  country  for  some  years.  Recent  changes  have  been 
mainly  along  the  line  of  normal  development.  Among  the  important 
directions  in  which  progress  is  apparent  are  the  following: 

The  tendency  emphasized  above  all  others  in  the  returns  received 
from  superintendents  of  schools  and  from  supervisors  of  art  instruc- 
tion is  in  the  direction  of  bringing  art  instruction  into  more  direct 
and  intimate  connection  with  school  and  home  and  community  inter- 
ests. The  specific  points  of  contact  most  emphasized  are  the  fol* 
lowing: 
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1.  More  use  of  drawing  tx>  illustrate  other  school  subjects.  This 
indicates  a  tendency  to  go  to  the  other  school  interests  for  themes  for 
drawing,  instead  of  selecting  themes  arbitrarily  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  logicld  but  detached  course  in  drawing.  In  this  way 
the  correlation  with  other  subjects  becomes  the  first  business  of  the 
art  supervisor,  and  is  not  left  to  chance. 

2.  An  especially  close  correlation  with  the  manual  arts.  This 
means  that  much  of  the  drawing  and  design  is  directly  concerned 
with  problems  in  industrial  work  and  in  the  household  arts.  In  many 
places  this  correlation  is  being  promoted  in  an  administrative  way 
by  uniting  the  departments  of  drawing  and  of  the  industrial  arts 
under  one  supervisor. 

3.  More  definite  attention  to  developing  appreciation  of  good 
pictorial  art  and  of  excellent  constructive  and  decorative  design. 
The  majority  of  returns  indicate  that  the  sort  of  appreciation  desired 
is  that  which  will  increase  the  range  and  quality  of  one's  enjoyment 
in  his  surroundings,  and  especially  will  enable  one  to  exercise  good 
taste  in  home  planning  and  furnishing,  in  promoting  community 
projects,  and  in  producing  material  for  the  market. 

These  purposes  are  not  new  in  elementary  art  instruction.  Pub- 
lished courses  have  long  stated  them  more  or  less  definitely  as  aims, 
but  an  analysis  of  recently  formulated  courses  shows  an  essential 
difference  in  method,  namely,  a  tendency  to  abandon  a  detached  course 
of  instruction  planned  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  logical  pro- 
gression in  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  the  principles  and  practice 
gained  thereby  will  be  carried  over  and  put  to  use  in  fields  where 
they  are  needed.  This  somewhat  formal  work  is  being  displaced  by 
courses  in  which  principles  and  practice  are  concerned  mainly  with 
problems  selected  from  the  field  of  immediate  needs.  This  pro- 
cedure appeals  to  the  instant  interests  of  a  far  greater  number  of 
children,  and  its  direct  result-  is  to  make  drawing  a  general  rather 
than  a  special  school  subject. 

The  history  of  drawing  in  public  education  has  been  such  as  to 
create  a  tradition^  that  it  is  a  special  subject  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
possible  of  attainment  only  for  those  who  have  special  talent,  and 
that  it  has  value  mainly  for  those  who  may  later  have  occasion  as 
artists  to  use  it.  This  tradition  has  tended  to  take  the  vitality  out 
of  the  instruction  given  by  grade  teachers  because  they  felt  that 
drawing  was  neither  possible  nor  worth  while  for  the  majority.  It 
has  also  tended  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  concentrate  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  special  teacher  with  art-sohool  training  upon  the  few  pupils 
who  displayed  unusual  artistic  apitude& 

The  last  two  years  have  contributed  considerably  toward  making 
drawing  a  general  school  subject  as  regards  its  availability  and  value 
for  the  majority  of  children.    Thic  contribution  has  been  made 
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partly  through  psychological  study  of  special  talent  and  partly 
throu^  results  obtained  by  applying  general  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples to  the  teaching  of  drawing.  Observation  shows  that  the 
mere  sight  of  nature's  appearanoes  awakens  in  oertain  children  a 
peculiar  type  of  experience  and  of  interest,  (me  diaractmatic  of 
which  is  a  strong  desire  to  represent  graphically  what  they  have  seen 
In  the  case  of  these  children  the  simple  preaentati<m  of  objects 
arouses  this  peculiar  interest,  together  with  a  corresponding  desire  to 
express  it  by  r^ntxlucing  the  appearances  in  drawing  or  painting. 
They  are  the  children  who  have  what  is  termed  ^special  talent" 
When  analyzed,  this  tal^it  appears  to  be  essentially  a  special  type  of 
interest  in  appearances  of  things  and  not  a  special  manual  ability 
or  skill.  The  skill  in  drawing  which  these  childr^i  display  seems 
to  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  practice  which  this  peculiar  int»est 
in  appearances  and  the  consequent  desire  to  draw  them  promotes. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  if  an  interest  of  another 
sort,  but  equally  strong  can  be  awakened  in  connection  with  the 
appearance  of  objects,  for  example  an  interest  in  their  construction, 
which  can  be  expressed  best  by  drawing,  as  in  the  frequent  cases  of 
children  greatly  interested  in  engines,  bridges,  boats,  etc.,  the  draw- 
ing will  be  equally  good,  although  different  in  type. 

Experiments  indicate  that  if  we  can  awaken  an  equal,  aMiougfa 
different,  interest  on  the  part  of  children  without  so-called  ** talent" 
for  drawing,  they  will  develop  equal  skill,  provided  the  interest  is  of 
a  sort  that  can  be  most  adequately  eTcpressed  by  drawing.  Fre- 
quently children  who  show  under  ordinary  circumstances  no  indica- 
ticms  of  talent,  when  the  appeal  to  their  particular  interest  is  found, 
equal  or  surpass  in  skill  those  who  appeared  at  first  to  be  gifted 
artistically.  Elementary  school  courses  in  all  subjects  are  appealing 
to  interests  many  of  which  demand  drawing  of  some  sort  for  their 
expression  and  practical  realization.  In  geography  and  history, 
shapes  of  countries,  types  of  mountains,  means  of  transportation  and 
numberless  other  topics  need  for  their  description  drawing  as  well  as 
language.  School  and  home  gardens  are  plannei)  by  diagrams.  It 
has  become  the  common  language  of  the  school  shop  and  of  the  hooae- 
hold  art  department. 

Drawing  as  a  means  of  expression  for  this  widening  range  of  in- 
terests is  rapidly  supplanting  the  drawing  of  a  few  years  ago,  when 
frequently  the  caily  interest  appealed  to  was  that  of  representing  ap- 
pearances for  their  own  sake.  Lack  of  special  talent  in  drawing,  as 
an  excuse  for  low  grades  in  that  subject,  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  is  lack  of  special  talent  in  mathematics  and  in 
language  when  elementary  school  attainments  in  tiioae  subjects  are 
under  consideration. 
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A  survey  of  recent  discassions  regarding  the  purposes  of  drawing 
in  elementary  schools  indicates  that  the  familiar  statement  that 
drawing  is  a  language  is  now  being  taken  in  its  full  significance. 
Educators  are  pointing  out  that  any  new  medium  of  expression 
furnishes  a  fresh  kind  of  experience  with  things  studied,  and  starts 
a  type  of  thinking  that  a  medium  of  expression  different  in  character 
does  not  stimulate.  The  kind  of  thinking  exercised  when  a  pupil 
describes  a  subject  by  drawing  does  not  duplicate  to  any  great  degree 
that  involved  in  description  by  writing.  The  first  appears  rather  to 
supplement  the  second.  Each  lays  hold  of  aspects  which  the  other 
neglects  and  fails  to  grasp.  The  terms  used  in  drawing  are  essen- 
tially different  from  those  used  in  writing  and  describe  things  in  a 
different  way.  Each  has  its  own  psychology  and  compels  its  own 
characteristic  type  of  analysis  and  synthesis. 

As  an  outcome  of  these  discussions  one  finds  that  art  instructors 
are  stating  with  increasing  clearness  the  function  of  drawing  as  an 
important  and  unique  means  of  approach  to  subjects;  a  means  of 
dealing  with  topics  in  a  way  which  supplements  that  furnished  by 
verbal  language  and  consequently  gives  a  kind  of  experience  with 
them  that  is  otherwise  unobtainable. 

The  changed  attitude  regarding  drawing  and  design'  may  be 
broadly  summarized  in  the  following  statements: 

1.  That  the  tendency  is  less  toward  trying  to  interest  children  in 
drawing  as  a  subject,  and  more  toward  using  drawing  as  an  effi- 
cient and  unique  means  of  expressing  and  promoting  whatever  inter- 
ests school  and  home  and  community  life  have  awakened. 

2.  That  instruction  in  design  deals  less  with  formal  exercises,  in 
arrangement,  and  more  with  problems  directly  and  practically  con- 
cerned with  school  and  home  surroundings  and  with  industrial  life. 
The  methods  of  instruction  are  coming  to  include,  in  addition  to  prac- 
tice in  producing  designs,  much  experience  in  choosing  as  one  must 
choose  when  he  makes  actual  purchases. 

Although  an  examination  of  recent  courses  and  of  the  reports  of 
conferences  oh  the  subject  of  art  instruction  gives  abundant  evidence 
that  courses  are  being  reorganized  upon  the  same  basis  as  other 
subjects,  and  are  being  graded  so  that  there  is  definite  progress  from 
year  to  year  and  that  the  expected  results  are  within  the  attain- 
ment of  the  majority  of  children,  and  also  that  the  psychology  of 
drawing  and  of  art  appreciation  is  being  investigated  by  educators, 
nevertheless  such  a  survey  of  courses  and  of  reports  of  conferences 
discovers  little  in  the  way  of  attempts  to  state  what  standards  of 
attainment  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  each  grade  and  at  the  end 
of  elementary  school  work.  Indeed,  expressions  sug^yestive  of  hos- 
tility toward  attempts  to  establish  tests  and  scales  of  measurement 
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of  achievement  in  drawing  are  frequently  evident,  lliese  dbjectiam 
appear  to  result  from  misunderstanding  a  desire  to  secure  some  sys- 
tem in  presenting  the  language  of  art  expression,  as  being  a  wi^ 
to  mechanize  the  thought  and  feeling  expressed  thereby.  For- 
tunately, however  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  sys- 
tematic tnastery  of  a  means  of  expression  means  increased  freedom  in 
communicating  thought  and  feeling. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Thomdyke  called  attention  to  the  dedsdrabilitj 
of  some  scale  for  estimating  attainment  in  drawing,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Teachers  College  Becord  in  November,  1918,  entitled 
"  The  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  Drawing.^'    He  says : 

Each  person  uses  a  scale  of  his  own.  Consequently,  although  we  glTe  Is 
verbal  statements  and  on  report  cards  many  mllUont  of  measurements  of 
achievement  In  drawing  every  year,  almost  no  use  is  made  or  can  he  made  of 
them.  A  child  may  learn  that  his  drawings  are,  in  his  teacher's  estimation, 
better  than  those  of  other  children  in  the  same  class  who  get  lower  *'  marks,** 
but  he  does  not  know  how  much  better  they  are.  He  may  be  told  that  his 
drawings  are  better  than  those  of  last  week,  but  not  how  much  better  they 
are.  As  to  learning  from  aU  these  mUlions  of  measurements  how  much  better 
drawings  are  obtained  from  100  minutes  of  training  per  week  than  from  50.  or 
how  much  better  drawings  are  obtained  by  one  city's  system  of  instmctioo 
than  by  pother's,  or  how  much  better  drawings  are  obtained  in  the  same  city 
now  than  were  obtained  a  decade  ago,  it  is  impossible. 

Prof.  Thomdyke  then  explains  a  scale  which  he  worked  out,  de- 
scribes and  illui^ates  some  of  its  uses,  recounts  the  principles  of  its 
derivation,  and  makes  clear  its  limitations.  Further  careful  worK 
in  the  same  field  is  being  carried  on  by  other  investigators,  and  addi- 
tional contributions  will  doubtless  be  available  soon. 

The  effect  of  the  war,  which  has  greatly  influenced  industrial  work 
in  elementary  schools,  is  also  evident  in  art  instruction.  Many  of  the 
problems  for  design  have  included  the  making  of  posters  for  food 
conservation,  war-savings  and  thrift  stamps,  liberty  loans,  gardening. 
Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  etc.  Other  design  projects  have 
included  covers  for  scrapbooks  for  soldiers,  designs  and  decorations 
for  toys  for  refugee  children,  and  the  patterns  and  ornamentation 
of  various  objects  to  be  sold  for  war  funds. 

ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

High-school  courses  of  the  past  two  years  indicate  some  rignifi- 
cant  and  a  few  radical  changes.  Two  influences  among  others  have 
been  particularly  strong  in  bringing  about  these  developments.  One 
is  the  widespread  organization  of  junior  high-schools,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  closer  articulation  of  elementary  and  secondary  /^ooK 
The  other  is  the  rapid  progress  of  vocational  education. 

The  organization  of  junior  high-schools  has  brought  into  promi- 
nence many  psychological  as  well  as  administrative  questions.   Edu- 
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cators  especially  interested  in  these  questions  have  contributed,  among 
other  things,  important  considerations  regarding  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  attitude  of  high-school  students  toward  school  work 
as  compared  with  that  of  elementary  school  children. 

One  difference  appears  to  consist  in  greater  need  on  the  part  of 
pupils  for  some  practical  or  inteUectual  justification  for  the  work 
undertaken.  The  fact  that  certain  studies  appear  in  the  accepted 
curriculum  no  longer  appeals  to  the  majority  of  the  pupils  as  being 
a  sufficient  reason  for  undertaking  these  studies  with  enthusiasm. 
In  addition  the  significance  of  the  course  to  them  Imd  to  their  pros- 
pects must  be  understood  if  it  is  to  engage  their  whole-hearted  en- 
deavor. New  social  and  vocational  interests  are  awake  and  must  be 
ministered  to. 

Another  interest  which  influences  art  instruction  directly  and 
which  appears  to  be  much  stronger  in  high-school  pupils  than  in 
those  of  elementary  school  age  is  the  interest  in  the  theories  and 
principles  of  the  subjects  of  study  and  in  the  historical  development 
of  things  and  of  events.  Accompanying  this  interest  is  an  increased 
capacity  for  developing  some  genuine  appreciation  of  artistic  styles 
and  of  the  different  possibilities  of  various  mediums  of  expression. 

The  progress  of  vocational  education  is  recognized  in  the  recent 
tendencies  of  art  instruction  in  high-schools  as  noted  by  school  super- 
intendents and  by  instructors  in  art  Almost  without  exception  the 
changes  reported  are  toward  a  more  direct  and  concrete  application 
of  art.  The  following  quotations,  entirely  typical  of  the  expressions 
found  in  a  wide  range  of  returns,  are  merely  statements  in  different 
terms  of  this  tendency: 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  art  it  to  relate  It  to  the  entire  Ufe  of  the 
diildren  both  in  home  and  in  their  occupatlona 

An  effort  to  adapt  instraction  to  the  requirements  of  local  industries. 

Tends  nx>re  and  more  toward  industrial  work. 

Vocational  art  courses,  art  related  to  printing,  courses  in  home  esthetics. 

Have,  started  such  work  as  art  in  window  dressing  with  practical  appUcation 
in  stores,    *    *    ^    art  in  dress,    *    •    •    dress  appropriate  to  occasions. 

Collection  and  study  of  good  illustrations  of  furniture. 

Much  emphasis  recently  given  to  having  designs  worked  out  in  materiaL 
•  •  •  Advanced  courses  are  highly  differentiated  with  high  technical  stand- 
ards demanded. 

In  addition  to  this  concrete  tendency,  there  is  on  the  other  hand 
an  increasing  recognition  of  what  ere  commonly  called  the  cultural 
values  of  art  study,  its  importance  as  historical  material,  and  its  sig- 
nificance, in  common  with  music  and  literature,  as  an  embodiment  of 
the  aesthetic  experiences  of  the  race. 

The  foDowing  extracts  from  a  report  by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  di- 
rector of  art  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  put  in  dear  terms 
some  of  these  tendendea 
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This  training  in  what  may  be  called  "  practical  aesthetics  "  liaa  ttm  beoone 
a  subject  of  ke^i  interest  on  the  part  of  many  who  are  engaged  in  tht  bnaiBeas 
of  creating  materials  for  home  or  personal  adornment  •  •  •  Both  **the 
public  "  and  "  the  trade  "  understand  more  clearly  with  every  passing  year  the 
need  of  this  training ;  the  public  that  life  itself  may  be  made  more  pleasurable; 
the  trade  that  its  standards  may  be  raised  in  every  aspect  wherein  art  toaa^s 
industry.  The  milliner,  the  dressmaker,  and  jeweler  are  interested  on  the  one 
hand ;  the  furniture  manufacturer,  the  wall-paper  dealer,  and  the  textile  mer- 
chant on  the  other.  Many  additional  trades  are  concerned.  ♦  ♦  •  Now,  as 
never  before,  these  merchants  and  dozens  more  are  asking,  "What  are  the 
schools  doing  to  make  their  art  teaching  practical? »»    •    •    • 

The  older  barriers  which  separated  the  school  studio  from  the  Industrial  art 
studio  outside  the  school  have  been  breached  and  in  some  cases  quite  torn  down. 
Art  teachers  in  numbers  have  visited  "the  trade"  and  have  brought  badE  a 
course  of  practical  suggestions  to  the  classroom.  Counter  visits  have  been  paid 
by  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  the  schools,  and  many  have  sent  their  trade 
designers  to  see  the  school  work  and  to  give  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  the  indus- 
trial point  of  view.  Practical  problems  have  been  worked  out  In  material,  and 
not  a  few  competitions  have  been  instituted  by  trade  representatives  tliat  pujpih 
might  see  how  Immediately  useful  in  business  is  the  information  gained  in  the 
school.    ♦    •    ♦ 

Every  one  must  patronize  the  industrial  artist,  for  all  must  have  diairs  and 
tables,  dishes  to  eat  from,  and' clothes  to  wear,  and  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  professional  nature  of  the  work  of  the  school  that  the  student  might  be 
mnde  keener  to  scrutinize  the  professional  hand  which  he  sees  about  him  at 
every  turn.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Many  thousands  of  pupils  are  thus  reached  every  year  and  are  encouraged 
to  visit  the  museum  frequently  to  enjoy  not  only  the  pictures  and  sculpttire. 
but  the  splendid  carvings,  beautiful  enamels,  the  glowing  porcelains  and  the 
priceless  tapestries.  Thus  they  are  given  what  may  be  called  "  museum  habit" 
They  are  taught  not  only  where  to  look  but  how  to  look  and  are  given  something 
at  least  of  the  satisfaction  of  **  the  knowing  one,"  the  connoisseur  whose  affec- 
tion is  drawn  by  insight  into  the  beauties  of  the  craft  which  are  displayed  in 
jeweled  cup  or  damascened  armor.  This  Interpretation  of  the  museum  to  the 
school  pupil,  this  revelation  of  what  pleasure  may  be  had  In  this  scrutiny  Is 
held  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  art  department  of  the  city  school  system. 
It  can  little  profit  a  city  to  have  within  its  borders  priceless  collections,  if  these 
for  whom  the  collections  are  shown  see  Its  beauties  as  through  a  glass  darkly. 
•     *    * 

This  training,  it  Is  manifest,  is  not  to  be  given  by  talking  about  it,  but  ratner 
by  continually  offering  to  the  learner  problems  In  which  choice  must  be  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  immediate  need.  Shall  one,  for  example,  In  designing  a 
flower  bowl,  turn  the  curve  thus,  or  shall  it  be  so?  The  decision  as  to  which 
line  best  expresses  the  quality  of  the  clay  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  bowl 
is  shaped  is  the  decision  which  makes  for  taste.  Taste  In  other  words  Is  a  dis- 
criminative judgment  born  of  many  opportunities  for  choice.  Some  grow  in 
taste  rapidly,  some  slowly,  but  the  process  is  always  the  same.  One  must  learu 
to  choose  and  to  choose  by  virtue  of  the  knowledge  of  what  makes  for  bettff 
line  or  color  or  pattern.  Taste  is  thus  not  a  thing  of  definite  standards.  It  l« 
rather  an  intellectual  quality.  It  is  a  habit  of  mind  which  seeks  always  to  com- 
pare the  better  with  the  poorer  and  which  strives  continually  to  sharpen  Its 
own  perceptions  that  It  may  judge  more  truly.  It  has  a  critical  funcUoD  but  • 
constructive  one  which  aims  not  only  to  see  that  the  thing  is  better  but  aiiw 
to  know  why  it  is  better.    •    •    • 
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The  merchant  who  is  a  bad  designer  will  seldom  be  cured  by  admonition. 
The  only  way  to  core  him  is  to  catch  him  while  he  is  still  a  lad  at  school.  But 
granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  practical  teaching  can  be  given — and  it 
sorely  can — it  must  be  plain  that  there  resides  in  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
enormous  force  to  affect  the  art  ideas  of  the  public  for  the  better.  This  force 
undoubtedly  is  at  work.  No  one  who  knew  the  American  home  and  its  decora- 
tions as  it  stood  in  the  eariy  seventies  and  now  sees  the  home  of  the  persons 
of  equal  social  standing  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  great  progress  has  been 
made.  It  is  a  change  which  has  taken  place  all  over  the  country,  but  most  sig- 
Dificantly  where  the  art  teaching  of  the  schools  has  been  active.  Something  of 
this  idea  that  everyone  is  an  artist  in  his  own  right  has  dawned  upon  thou^ 
sands  of  men  and  women.    •    •    • 

But  with  the  development  of  that  which  we  have  called  the  modem  art 
teaching  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  school  toward 
talented  pupils — that  little  group  which  we  have  called  "  the  few.**  It  has  been^ 
plainly  seen  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  school  to  hold  those  gifted  boys 
and  girls  within  the  character-shaping  boundaries  of  its  walla  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  seen  that  it  is  to  the  pupils*  interest  to  stay  rather  than  to 
leave  half  trained  in  all  that  makes  for  general  culture  and  to  plunge  at  too 
early  an  age  into  the  ceaseless  grind  of  business  life.  For  these  reasons  the 
modem  high  school  seeks  to  retain  the  talented  pupil  through  its  entire  course. 
Instead  of  fitting  the  pupU  to  the  course,  it  now  devises  special  courses  to  fit 
the  pupil.  It  recognizes  that  talent  is  precious,  and  when  it  finds  it,  does  all  it 
can  to  cultivate  the  gifted  and  to  school  them  to  high  tedmical  experience. 

Certain  difficulties  are  evident  in  the  organization  of  high-school 
courses  in  art,  especially  in  the  case  of  small  schools. 

1.  There  are  seldom  any  accepted  standards  of  attainment  in  art 
instruction  in  elementary  schools  which  can  serve  as  a  dependable 
basis  upon  which  high-school  courses  may  be  planned. 

2.  A  large  number  of  high-school  instructors  have  been  accus- 
tomed only  to  art  school  ways  of  teaching  drawing  and  design. 
These  studio  methods  are  generally  adapted  only  to  those  who  possess 
special  aptitudes  for  drawing.  This  difficulty  is  being  remedied  be- 
cause cities  and  towns  in  increasing  numbers  are  requiring  that  the 
instructor  in  art  shall  have  some  normal  training,  including  general 
principles  of  education  and  practice  teaching  under  skilled  super- 
vision. 

8.  Except  in  the  larger  high  schools,  where  a  number  of  classes 
exist,  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  a  course  which  offers  progress  from 
year  to  year,  because  frequently  pupils  from  each  year  in  high  school 
may  register  in  a  given  class.  For  example,  an  introductory  class  in . 
drawing  may  be  made  up  of  pupils  from  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  year  groups.  Under  these  circumstances  difficulty  is  found 
in  relating  art  instruction  to  other  school  interests  and  to  varying 
degrees  of  maturity  with  any  sort  of  definiteness.  This  condition 
tends  to  encourage  the  treatment  of  art  as  a  special  subject  The  in- 
creased amount  and  better  organization  of  vocational  and  industrial 
courses  is  improving  this  situation  rapidly  and  definitely. 
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4.  In  the  past  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  in  art  toward  gradua- 
tion and  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions  was  often  small.  Conse- 
quently, registration  for  art  instruction  was  likely  to  be  limited  tc 
those  who  had  very  strong  natural  desires  in  that  direction  and  those 
who  had  leisure  for  extra  courses.  This  hindrance  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. High  schools  are  tending  to  give  the  same  credit  toward 
graduation  for  art  subjects  as  for  any  others  in  the  curriculum.  To 
a  corresponding  degree,  higher  institutions  have  become  liberal  in 
the  number  of  units  in  the  arts  allowed  for  entrance  requirements. 

In  addition  to  these  obstacles,  which  are  largely  administrative  in 
character,  courses  planned  to  i'ealizp  the  aesthetic  values  of  what  are 
commonly  termed  the  fine  arts  encounter  another  diflSculty  which  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  1915  Dr.  C.  H.  Judd  pointed  tins 
out  clearly.'  The  following  extracts  are  the  first  and  the  last  para- 
graphs of  his  discussion :  * 

The  fine  arts,  like  the  manual  and  Industrial  arta,  have  stood  apart  from 
the  conventional  academic  subjects  and  have  been  given  only  a  half-hearted 
recognition  in  the  organization  of  school  programs.  From  one  point  of  view  this 
Is  difficult  to  understand,  for  civilized  nations  have  always  regarded  training 
in  music  and  drawing  as  highly  desirable  accomplishmenta  We  in  America 
have  been  subjected  to  criticism  by  foreign  visitors  and  we  have  freely  criti- 
cized ourselves  for  our  meager  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  our  schoola  While 
thus  recognizing  the  arts  as  desirable,  we  have  found  it  a  very  difficult  problem 
to  make  them  available  for  school  purposes.  How  can  one  formulate  a  coarse 
in  these  subjects?  They  seem  to  be  highly  Individualistic  and  vague  in  their 
resulta  There  seems  to  be  so  large  an  element  of  chance  in  the  outpome  tliat 
we  turn  by  preference  to  those  courses  of  instruction  which  seem  to  be  mort 
definite  and  capable  of  impersonal  formulation.  •  •  •  Whatever  the 
method  of  instruction,  art  teachers  must  give  up  the  practice  of  indulging  in 
rhapsodies  over  art  and  its  value,  and  must  learn  to  define  the  types  of  ap- 
preciation which  they  wish  to  cultivate.  They  must  show  that  they  know 
when  they  have  produced  one  of  these  approved  types  of  appreciation.  Finally, 
they  must  by  practical  demonstration  convince  the  world  that  there  is  no  funda- 
mental opposition  between  the  habits  of  mind  and  action  cultivated  In  the  arts 
and  those  cultivated  in  the  sd^itific  courses  given  in  the  scboola  The  preseot- 
day  conditions  are  a  challenge  to  art  teachers  and  to  all  of  us.  Vaguely  we  all 
believe  in  art;  practically  we  are  not  able  to  bring  it  into  the  schools  in  any 
form  which  we  regard  as  satisfactory  for  the  training  of  students.  To  bring 
it  forcibly  into  the  course  without  heeding  the  objections  raised  will  be  unfor- 
tunate. To  omit  It  altogether  is  to  deprive  the  student  of  one  important 
aspect  of  civilization.  The  challenge  to  deal  with  this  situation  intelligently 
is  peremptory. 

The  much  closer  relation  which  has  recently  been  established  be- 
tween art  courses  and  industrial  and  vocational  education  has  gone 
far  toward  defining  the  type  of  appreciation  and  of  technical  ability 
which  art  courses  thus  related  aim  to  develop.  This  result  has  not 
only  determined  the  aims  and  justified  for  both  pupils  and  instructors 

t  From  tb«  Psychology  of  Uigb  School  Bobjects,  pp.  845  and  804. 
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the  place  of  these  art  courses  which  accompany  industrial  work,  but 
it  has  also  led  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  aims  of  courses  not  so  related.  In 
consequence,  these  course,  in  revised  form,  have  received  new  justifi- 
cation. 

The  revision  of  these  so-called  fine-arts  courses  has  been  mainly  in 
the  line  of  a  better  presentation  of  the  unique  historical  material 
which  the  field  of  art  possesses,  of  a  development  of  appreciation  of 
the  fine  arts  as  a  source  of  sesthetic  enjoyment,  and  of  the  discovery 
and  conservation  of  special  artistic  talent  as  a  social  asset. 

Under  present  conditions  high-school  art  courses  may  be  broadly 
classified  as  foUows: 

1.  Courses  in  drawing  and  design  which  are  organically  related  to 
industrial  and  constructive  work,  including  household  art 

2.  General  art  courses,  which  correspond  somewhat  to  traditional 
art-school  courses  and  which  appeal  particularly  to  pupils  with 
special  art  interests. 

8.  Courses  consisting  of  illustrated  lectures,  readings,  and  class 
recitations  which  present  a  survey  of  art. 

The  character  of  these  three  types  of  courses  is  indicated  more  in 
detail  as  follows: 

1.  High-school  courses  in  drawing  and  design  are  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  closely  correlated  with  industrial  and  constructive 
work.  Formerly  this  correlation  was  expected  to  result  from  a 
presentation  in  the  art  classes  of  general  principles  of  drawing  and 
design  and  an  application  of  these  later  to  the  specific  problems  of 
shopwork,  printing,  household  art,  etc. 

The  relation  is  rapidly  becoming  more  organic  The  problems  of 
the  drawing  and  design  classes  are  now  largely  the  actual  current 
problems  of  the  industrial  and  vocational  classes.  In  many  cases 
the  pupils  spend  alternate  periods  in  the  shop  and  the  art  class- 
room, dealing  with  the  same  problems  in  both  classes.  Sometimes 
the  industrial  departments  take  over  much  of  the  art  instruction 
dealing  with  their  projects.  Working  drawing,  appearance  drawing, 
and  design  have  become  intimately  related. 

A  common  use  of  drawing  closely  related  to  home  planning  and 
interior  decoration  is  illustrated  by  this  extract  from  the  course  in 
art  and  industrial  training  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  schools: 

TOPICS  FOB  DISCUSSION  AlfD  ILLU8TBATI0N. 

1.  BnUding  site:  Location,  exposure,  drainage,  water  supply,  fertiUty  of 
soil,  etc.  2.  Bnilding  materials :  Wood,  brick,  cement,  etc  3.  Freehand  sketch 
of  plan  of  home  kitchen,  for  class  discussion  of  conveniences  and  necessities  in 
wall  openings  and  furniture.  4.  Study  of  mounted  illustrations  of  plans  of 
kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining  room,  to  scale.  5.  Drawing  to  scale,  with  custom- 
ary conventions,  of  kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining  room,  showing  plan  and  eleva- 
tion,   d.  Freehand  or  instrumental  sketch  showing  the  possible  remodeling  of 
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the  home  kitchen  to  secure  greater  convenience  or  better  Ughting  and  Tentlbh 
tion.  7.  Study  various  styles  of  door  and  window  openings,  from  the  Tfew 
point  of  convenience,  beauty,  and  expense.  8.  Floor  coverings :  Material,  color, 
and  wood  finish.  9.  Wall  finish:  Paint,  paper,  and  color  scheme.  10.  Nece»- 
sary  and  convenient  furniture  for  kitchen. 

The  present  tendency  to  articulate  the  teaching  of  design  with 
shopwork  is  described  in  this  extract  from  the  course  of  study  of  the 
West  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  schools: 

We  must  deal  with  design,  whethor  we  wiU  or  not  Every  hour  calls  for  m 
to  settle  some  problem  in  design,  some  arrangement  of  form,  some  dispoettioo 
of  lines  and  masses,  some  choice  and  disposition  of  colors.  Man*s  whole  life  U 
a  series  of  designs.    The  relation  Is  wide,  the  laws  are  widespread. 

Pure  or  abstract  design  Is  not  a  science.  It  has  one  decided  lade,  It  fails 
to  give  the  constructive  view  of  design.  There  must  first  be  a  problem  of  oon- 
struction,  and  second  one  of  decoration  wherein  we  consider  balance^  rhythm, 
harmony,  etc. 

The  function  of  applied  design  Is  to  add  Interest  to  construction.  Therefore 
applied  design  is  conditioned  first  by  structure,  second  by  use  or  purpose  of  t2ie 
thing  decorated,  third  by  the  conventioa  required,  ftRirth  by  the  symbolic  ele- 
ment that  may  be  introduced,  and  fifth  by  the  personality  of  the  draftaman. 

In  this  course  of  instruction  we  endeavor  to  plan  the  work  so  that  the  ccmdi- 
tions  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  govern  the  subject  matter. 

The  following  recommendations  regarding  the  general  scope  of 
high-school  industrial  drawing  in  connection  with  shopwork  has 
received  the  approval  of -the  faculty  of  the  soldier  training  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  also  of  that  section  of  the 
committee  of  the  high-school  conference  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
which  has  in  charge  the  revision  of  high-sdiool  courses  in  drawing. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  INnUSTBIAL  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

I.  Freehand  drawing  of  appearances  to  describe  construction. 

1.  Sketches  directly  from  objects  to  show  the  appearance  in  perspective. 

2.  Sketches  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  and  perfecting  ideas 

of  construction  and  design. 
To  do  this  two  things  are  required : 

(a)  Ability  to  Judge  proportions  and  angles  rapidly  and  with  fair 
accuracy. 

(2»)  Mastery  of  a  few  basic  constructive  forms  so  that  these  can  be 
drawn  in  any  specified  position  or  modification  or  combina- 
tion  frocn  imagination. 

Since  a  rectangular,  a  cylindrical,  and  a  hemispherical  sotkl 
are  basic  to  most  forms  of  construction,  the  dravrtng  of  these 
from  imagination  according  to  spedflcations  should  be  thor- 
oughly mastered. 

Tests  indicate  that  theories  of  perspective,  including  prin- 
ciples of  convergence,  and  foreshortening  are  not  the  best 
way  of  introducing  the  study  of  these  forma  The  most  rapid 
and  effective  progress  appeared  to  depend  upon  developing 
the  pupil's  abiUty  to  Judge  as  to  whether  the  drawings  ap- 
pear geometrically  consistent  or  distorted  (that  is,  as  to 
whether  they  look  right  or  not),  rather  than  upon  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  formulated  principles  of  perspective.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  method  differs  radically  from  the  old-time 
teaching  of  geometrical  type  forms  by  principles  of  perspec- 
tive. 
(0)  Knowledge  of  an  effective  method  of  procedure  in  drawing  con- 
structed objects,  i.  e.,  what  lines  are  the  basis  of  the  form 
and  determine  the  length  and  direction  of  the  others.  For 
example,  in  a  rectangular  solid  standing  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  to  draw  one  vertical  edge,  preferably  the  nearest,  de- 
termines the  scale  of  the  drawing.  To  draw  one  main  edge 
extending  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  so  as  to  show  their 
apparent  slants  and  lengths,  determines  the  proportions  and 
apparent  position  of  the  whole  object  These  are  the  key 
lines  and  by  them  are  determined  the  direction  and  propor- 
tion of  most  of  the  other  lines,  ev^  if  the  form  is  consid- 
erably complicated. 
H.  Drawing  of  plans  and  patterns  to  describe  construction. 

1.  Freehand  sketches  of  patterns  and  orthographic  projections  directly 

from  objects  to  record  constructiTe  data. 

2.  Freehand  sketches  of  patterns  and  orthographic  projections  for  the 

purpose  of  expoimenting  with  and  perfecting  ideas  of  construction 

and  of  design. 
To  do  these  requires  two  things: 

(a)  Ability  to  read  orthographic  projections  rapidly  and  to  trans- 
late facts  of  appearance  and  structure  into  the  shop  con- 
ventions of  working  drawing,  with  complete  dimensioning 
according  to  shop  practices.  In  other  words,  given  an  actual 
piece  of  construction,  to  make  sketches  in  orthographic  pro- 
jection which  shall  include  all  data  necessary  for  con- 
structing the  object. 

For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
projection  only  in  the  third  angle.  An  introductory  discus- 
sion of  all  four  angles  is  generally  confusing. 

W  Ability  to  put  one's  own  ideas  of  a  piece  of  construction  first 
into  freehand  working  drawings  with  complete  spedflcations, 
and  then  into  accurate  instrumental  drawings. 

Most  copying  of  instrumental  work  should  be  eliminated. 
Only  a  very  limited  amount  is  valuable  to  give  standards  of 
technique. 

Much  detailed  instrumental  drawing  should  be  avoided. 
Freehand  working  drawings  and  appearance  sketching  are 
the  chief  channels  of  constructive  thinking.  The  finished 
Instrumental  drawings  hold  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
these  that  the  stenographer's  copy  does  to  the  author's  manu- 
script Much  instrumental  drawing  tends  to  substitute 
manual  dexterity  for  constructive  thinking. 

(0)  Ability  to  sketch  the  appearance  of  an  object  from  the  working 
drawing.  This  is  particularly  valuable  in  enabling  pupils 
completely  to  visualize  and  understand  structures  when  only 
the  working  drawing  Is  given.  It  requires  much  of  the  same 
sort  of  constructive  thinking  that  is  employed  when  objects 
are  actually  constructed  from  working  drawings. 

In  both  appearance  sketching  and  orthographic  drawing, 
tipeed  as  well  as  accuracy  should  be  cultivated. 
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m.  OoDBtrnctive  and  decorative  design. 

1.  Choice  of  materials  and  processes  best  suited  to  meet  the  q;>ecfllcatlOB& 

2.  Choice  of  styles  of  construction  and  decoration  most  appropriate  to 

the  piece  of  work  in  hand. 
These  require: 

(a)  Acquaintance  with  a  reasonfiible  range  of  materials  and 
processes,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  industries 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  immediate  project.  This 
calls  for  class  discussions,  yisits  to  industrial  plants  or 
other  places  where  constructiye  work  of  the  sort  under  con- 
sideration is  going  on,  and  assigned  reading  planned  to  open 
up  an  industrial  and  historical  outlook. 

ib)  Study  of  artistic  styles  of  construction  and  decoration  axid 
the  adaptation  of  these  to  the  problem  in  hand.  In  any  par- 
ticular instance,  as  for  example*  in  furniture,  this  involTes 
some  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  styles  and  a 
knowledge  from  books  and  museums,  of  the  beat  that  llie 
past  has  produced,  and  also  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
modem  products  and  current  fashions  as  displayed  in  trade 
literature  and  advertisements  and  in  storea 

Appreciation  and  discrimination  are  developed  by  selecting 
and  by  classifying  examples  according  to  various  styles  and 
also  according  to  degrees  of  excellence  in  things  oC  the  same 
general  styles.  Notebook  collections  of  sketches  and  of  illus- 
trations from  advertisements,  trade  Journals,  etc^  are  prac- 
tical helps.  After  the  diaracteristics  of  a  style  have  l>eeD 
given  it  is  helpful  to  select,  classify,  and  discuss  examples 
accordingly. 

(o)  Supplementary  practice  in  making  good  space  arrangements 
and  in  drawing  with  facility  a  few  typical  curves ;  for  ex- 
ample, arcs  of  circles,  ellipaes,  and  spirals  of  varying  degrees 
of  curvature. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  s^-reliance  in  analysing  a 
problem  so  as  to  outline  effective  methods  of  going  to  woi^ 
and  to  decide  along  what  lines  investigation  or  reference 
material  will  be  helpfuL 

2.  General  art  courses.  These  courses  are  usually  planned  to  train 
ability  in  representation  along  two  lines.  One  of  these  is  descrip- 
tive drawing,  to  enable  pupils  to  meet  readily  the  ordinary  demands 
for  illustration  in  connection  with  any  school  or  home  interest  not 
reached  by  drawing  in  connection  with  the  industrial  arts.  Sketches 
and  drawings  in  connection  vrith  history,  geography,  literature,  and 
the  natural  sciences  are  examples  of  this  sort  of  drawing. 

The  use  of  drawing  as  a  means  of  illustration  of  other  high-school 
subjects  has  recently  received  careful  attention.  It  has  been  found 
that  pupils  can  be  taught  methods  of  procedure  in  illustrating  a 
theme,  which  will  make  their  drawing  a  genuine  piece  of  study  in 
selecting  the  particular  aspects  essential  to  the  points  to  be  described, 
in  choosing  the  medium,  hard  or  soft  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  water 
color,  or  colored  crayon,  or  whatever  other  medium  is  best  fitted  to 
give  the  characteristic  effect,  in  consulting  sources  of  reference  mat»- 
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nal,  and  in  gradually  elaborating  sketches  which  are  at  first  usually 
orude  and  inaccurate,  but  which  are  gradually  perfected  through 
many  experiments  and  the  accumulation  of  skill  and  of  data. 

By  working  up  pictorial  themes  in  this  way,  pupils  gain  by  experi- 
ence some  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  pictures  develop. 
They  learn  that  a  work  of  art,  however  spontaneous  in  appearance, 
is  usually  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  sketches,  observations, 
and  experiments.  This  experience  contributes  to  the  understanding 
of  art,  something  comparable  to  what  the  production  of  themes  in 
English  is  expected  to  add  to  one's  appreciation  of  literary  methods. 

It  has  been  shown  that  certain  methods  of  drawing  may  promote 
keen  observation  and  analysis,  while  other  methods  may  actually 
hinder  these  mental  processes.  In  a  study  of  drawing  in  relation  to 
its  use  in  science  laboratories,  Prof.  F.  C.  Ayer,  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  says  :^ 

Representative  drawing  does  not  insure  a  consideration  of  the  scientific  as- 
pects, or  an  analytical  study  of  an  object  The  preconceived  purpose  of  repro- 
ducing a  visual  copy  narrows  the  scope  of  observation,  and  the  attention,  at 
best,  is  directed  to  items  of  form  and  color.  There  is  notliing  to  caU  :np  asso- 
ciations which  have  to  do  with  scientific  ends.  The  attention  is,  in  fact,  kept 
away  from  the  associations  that  have  to  do  with  science  as  such.  Bven  in  the 
province  of  form,  sustained  attention  is  not  necessary.  The  pupil's  drawing  is 
always  subject  to  direct  comparison  with  the  object  at  hand,  so  that  extended 
study  and  reflection  over  Its  proportions  are  not  necessary.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  for  the  Interests  of  scientific  thinking  to  require  pupUs  to  e^end  extended 
periods  of  time  at  representative  drawing.  In  fact,  it  is  worse  than  a  waste  of 
time,  for  it  encourages  bad  habits  of  analytical  study,  which  are  opposed  to 
Interests  of  scientific  thinking  and  constructive  research.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
so  few  of  our  picture-laden  notebooks  give  evidence  of  scientific  grasp  or  initia- 
tive. The  excessive  use  of  representative  drawing  la  a  serious  pedagogical 
formalism  which  produces  copyists  instead  of  sdentistB  and  which  creates  dis- 
taste Instsad  of  enthusiasm  for  science. 

After  analyzing  descriptive  drawing  in  a  similar  fashion.  Prof, 
Ayer  says  of  analytical  drawing: 

The  preconceived  purpose  of  analytical  drawing  supplies  the  direction  of  at- 
tention which  is  lacking  in  spontaneous  description.  The  attention  is  directed 
to  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  object  which  are  of  Inmiediate  scientific 
concern.  The  successful  type,  schematic,  or  dlagranunatic  drawing  can  not  be 
made  without  analytical  study.  The  student  who  attempts  to  make  a  diagram- 
matic drawing  *  •  •  has  before  him  a  definite  problem  in  analysis  which 
necessitates  sustained  mental  effort  to  the  end  of  the  process  of  representation. 

A  second  purpose  of  these  general  art  courses  is  to  meet  the  need 
of  pupils  with  special  art  interests.  This  group  of  pupils  includes 
those  to  whom  the  practice  of  art  is  a  continual  source  of  pleasure 
of  a  high  sort.    They  may  never  make  art  a  profession,  but  it.  will 

I  The  Payebology  of  Drawing,  F.  C  Ayer,  pp.  168-16ft» 
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always  be  to  them  a  means  of  discovering  new  interests  and  enjo^ 
ments.  It  includes  also  those  talented  few  who  will  make  art  in 
some  form  their  life  work.  For  these  pupils  the  courses  are  voca- 
tional in  character  and  help  to  discover  and  guide  their  ability  into 
the  lines  for  which  they  are  best  adapted.  These  are  the  pupils  who 
become  industrial  designers,  painters,  sculptors,  illustrators,  archi- 
tects, etc 

3.  The  courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art  Courses  of 
this  sort  are  bec(Hning  fairly  common  in  high  schools.  They  give 
acquaintance  with  the  salient  characteristics  of  styles  of  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  industrial  design,  of  the  chief  historic 
periods  of  art.  They  also  bring  to  the  attention  of  pupils  the  more 
important  masterpieces  of  these  periods.  In  such  general  surveys  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  any  <»ie  topic. 
Nevertheless,  the  general  features  of  the  arts  of  different  times  which 
express  most  intimately  the  life  and  artistic  ideals  of  the  peoples  can 
be  shown.  The  pupils  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  greatest 
masterpieces  in  a  way  which  gives  new  meanings  to  history,  litera- 
ture, and  current  events.  Modem  art  gains  added  significanoa  wImh 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  past  art,  and  modem  life  is 
interpreted  from  another  point  of  view  when  the  arts  of  the  present 
are  recognized  as  being  its  inevitable  expression. 

The  effect  of  war  conditions  upon  high-school  art  has  been  evident, 
especially  in  its  influence  upon  the  subjects  chosen  for  design.     For 
instance,  war  posters  have  been  produced  all  over  the  country.     An- 
other and  more  general  effect  has  been  the  quality  of  directness  and 
concentration  that  has  come  into  work  connected  with  the   war. 
There  is  in  it  all  an  element  of  emergency  which  tends  to  eliminate 
steps  of  doubtful  value  and  to  produce  desired  effects  with  the  great- 
est economy  of  time  and  means.    For  example,  in  the  drawing  con- 
nected with  constructive  work  in  classes  of  enlisted  men,  it   has 
been  found  possible  to  give  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  has  pre- 
viously been  considered  necessary,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject.   A  considerable  part  of  the  teaching  in  these  classes  is  being 
done  by  high-school  instructors,  and  the  facts  brought  to  light  will 
inevitably  affect  their  regular  teaching.    The  Instruction  Manuals 
issued  by  the  War  Department  committee  on  education  and  special 
training  contain  many  stimulating  suggestions  which  will  doubtless 
influence  all  the  teaching  of  the  instructors  who  use  them.    The  fol- 
lowing sentences  from  Instruction  Manual  No.  1  indicate  the  spirit 
of  directness  which  dominates  them : 

Methods  of  instructiou  must  be  used  which  In  the  time  available  wlU  best 
train  men  to  do  these  Joba    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  development  of  originality,  Initiative,  and  real 
thinldng  power  and  also  to  prevent  a  rule-of -thumb  method*  the  teaching  tfioald 
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be    almost  entirdy  tiiroiutb  jobe,  qoettioiis,  probleoM,  and  gnMed  discvsslon 
atMNit  Uie  liTOk    ^    ^    « 

Xiie  aoooBiiiUflbmeDt  erf  a  Job  is  both  the  end  to  he  in^itMHl  end  the  oaeans  for 
Instruction. 

Another  inddeDtal  effect  of  the  war  upon  high-school  inetruction 
has  been  the  widespread  di»UMRion  of  art  values  that  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  destruction  of  so  much  of  fine  art  that  can  not  be 
replaoed* 

ART  INSTRUCTHtN  IN  UNIVESSITIB8. 

Courses  in  art  instruction  in  colleges  and  universities  may  be 
broadly  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Courses  in  history  of  art 

(2)  Courses  involving  studio  work  related  as  laboratory  work  to 

academic  courses,  and  dependent  for  credit  upon  association 
with  these  courses. 
(8)   Studio  work  credited  independently. 

Tbe  trend  of  recent  development  in  these  groups  of  courses  has 
been  as  follows: 

1.  Courses  in  history  of  art.    Historical  and  arch»ological  re- 
searches have  steadily  increased  the  range  and  value  of  the  material 
for   these  courses,  especially  in  the  fields  of  Egyptian,   Cretan, 
Chinese,  and  primitive  American  art.    Very  large  additions  to  the 
number  of  original  examples  of  art  available  for  study  in  this 
country  have  been  made  during  the  past  10  years.    There  is  pretty 
general  recognition  now  of  the  fact  that  art  supplements  literary 
documents  in  a  special  way,  because  it  not  only  furnishes  material 
in  additional  quantity,  but  its  records  are  peculiarly  different  in  kind. 
The  arts  of  form  with  their  vocabulary  of  visible  shapes  and  colors 
can  embody  and  preserve  certain  significant  human  interests  which 
literature,  from  the  nature  of  the  indirect  terms  which  it  uses,  can 
not  express  in  quite  the  same  way.    These  records  of  art  are  inti- 
mate and  illuminating  in  a  unique  sense,  because  in  many  cases  the 
student  has  before  him  the  actual  forms  and  surfaces  which  the 
artists  and  craftsmen  produced.    For  this  reason  original  art  ma- 
terial is  peculiarly  confidential  in  transmitting,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  subject  matter,  an  element  akin  to  what  inflections  and  gesture 
add  to  wotds. 

In  addition  to  a  wider  range  of  historical  material,  the  courses 
offered  show  an  increase  in  the  time  devoted  tc  modem  art.  The 
historical  value  of  the  records  which  art  has  left  has  always  been 
recognized.  The  fact  that  the  art  of  to-day  is  an  equally  illumi- 
i^ating  factor  in  interpreting  certain  important  aspects  of  the  present 
has  not  been  as  generally  evident.  Moreover,  the  aesthetic  standards 
of  historic  art  have  been  comparatively  well  established,  so  that  in- 
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structors  can  feel  fairly  safe  in  expressing  their  appreciation  wi&oot 
hesitation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  type  of  critical  judgment 
and  aesthetic  appreciation  required  to  discern  the  tendencies  toward 
significant  expression  and  the  germs  of  future  perfection  in  the  ait 
of  to-day  have  frequently  made  instructors  diffident  about  dealing 
with  this  complex  subject*  An  increased  willingness  to  attempt  it 
is,  however,  observable. 

The  following  comments  on  the  study  of  modem  art  are  extracts 
from  a  paper  by  Prof.  George  B.  Zug,  of  Dartmouth  College: 

A  professor  of  Qreek  once  said  to  me  that  he  thought  most  people  are  reallr 
interested  only  in  contemporary  Uteratore.  I  am  inclined  to  think  tbat  with 
most  people  an  interest  in  art  begins  with  an  interest  in  contemporary  art.  Ac> 
cordlngly,  in  some  of  my  smaller  exhibitions  I  have  interested  the  boys  in  tbe 
art  of  Danmier,  by  means  of  drawings  of  Boardman  Robinson.  From  I>anmier 
they  were  easily  led  to  Delacroix,  and  the  latt^  prepared  for  a  study  of 
Michael  Angelo.  In  the  same  way,  drawings  of  the  cartoonist  Gesare  have  beeo 
the  means  of  opening  up  the  subject  of  pictorial  satire,  and  this  has  led  to 
Daumier,  to  Goya,  and  to  Hogarth. 

Students  are  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  art  They  enjoy  seeing  the  tools 
and  studying  the  processes  used  in  the  making  of  etchings,  aigravlngB.  litho- 
graphs, and  other  prints.  Ck)lleges  could  attract  more  students  to  the  subject 
of  art  by  means  of  exhibitions  of  the  materials  and  tools  and  stages  in  pro- 
duction of  various  kinds  of  prints,  such  as  those  in  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary on  "  How  Etchings  Are  Made,"  •*  How  Lithographs  Are  Made,"  **  How 
Mezzotints  Are  Made,"  "  The  leaking  of  a  Wood  Engraving,"  or  **  The  Iftakiog 
of  a  Japanese  Wood  Block  Print."  Few  professors  would  want  aU  of  these 
exhibitions,  and  perhaps  none  of  us  could  secure  material  and  prints  f(^  soch 
complete  displays  as  Mr.  Weitenkampf  has  arranged. 

But  modest  exhibitions  on  one  or  two  of  these  lines  would  arouse  a  new  In- 
terest among  the  students  and  would  cost  a  comparatively  smaU  sum.  At  least 
one  such  exhibition  should  be  part  of  a  perman^it  coUection  of  every  ocdlege 
art  department 

Regarding  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  etchings,  and  illustrations, 

he  says: 

The  latter  were  chosen  not  in  order  to  represent  any  special  lUustratois,  but 
to  present  selected  examples  of  high  quality  of  work  in  black  and  white,  of  oU 
in  full  color,  water  color,  charcoal,  pen  and  Ink,  pencil,  and  etching.  Con- 
siderable interest  was  aroused  in  the  class  by  assigning  a  paper  whidi  should 
compare  and  contrast  the  use  of  illustration  in  Harper's,  Scribner's,  and  the 
Century,  and  the  use  of  illustration  in  the  cheaper  magazines,  such  as  the 
Cosmopolitan  and  the  Metropolitan.  The  best  of  the  essays  on  this  subject, 
which  showed  decided  originality,  was  entitled  ••  The  Big  Three  and  the  Pro- 
letariat" The  advantage  of  this  theme  was  that  it  lent  a  vital  interest  to  the 
subject  in  that  it  had  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  contemporary  life  and 
especially  that  the  work  was  based  on  the  observation  of  originals  and  of  tbe 
relation  of  their  reproductions  to  the  text.  It  was  a  subject,  therefore,  which 
could  not  be  cribbed  from  books  or  artidea 

Some  of  the  best  essays  by  undergraduates  were  published  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  and  the  Springfield  Republican.  The  chief  aim  of  a  course  In  fine 
arts  is  not  to  furnish  copy  for  metropolitan  newspapers.    It  is  to  enhance  the 
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appreciation  of  art  The  point  Is  not  only  that  these  undergraduate  essays 
'were  good  enough  to  be  accepted  by  newspaper  editors,  but  also  that  they  were 
tbe  result  of  personal  appreciation,  of  first-hand  observation. 

In  regard  to  the  uses  to  which  college  exhibitions  are  turned,  I  wish  to  speak 
first  of  what  the  instructor  can  give  the  students  by  means  of  lectures,  personal 
explanations,  and  gallery  tours ;  and  second,  what  the  student  can  himself  gain 
from  such  exhibitions. 

The  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  show  such  qualities  and  characteristics 
as  do  not  appear  adequately  in  any  reproduction.  For  painting  he  can  ex- 
plain and  actually  show  such  things  as  tone,  brushwork,  harmony  of  color, 
aud  other  qualities  for  different  periods,  and  different  groups  within  the  same 
period.  For  instance,  the  handling  of  color  and  tone  of  impressionist  pic- 
tures, of  tdnalist  pictures,  and  post-impressiouist  pictures.  For  sculpture,  of 
course,  there  are  qualities  of  color,  modeling,  and  patina  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  in  originals. 

The  direct  appeal  of  originals  Is  one  explanation  of  the  success  of  well- 
selected  art  shows  among  undergraduates.  Moreover,  exhibitions  make  the 
student  body  feel  as  they  never  have  the  importance  of  the  study  of  fine  arts. 
The  feeling  of  proprietorship  of  personal  interest  is  encouraged  by  having  the 
undergraduates  perform  actual  work,  which  brings  its  own  reward  in  experience 
and  appreciation.  Students  get  valuable  eiq)erience  in  the  kind  of  manual 
labor  done  in  museums ;  they  unpack,  hang,  and  repack  paintings  and  sculpture ; 
they  make  pedestals  for  sculpture,  design  labels  and  posters;  they  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  framing,  hanging,  and  installation.  A  few  also 
learn  something  of  the  business  side  of  exhibitions,  where  and  how  to  borrow 
pictures,  selection  of  works  of  art  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  matters  of 
insurance.  * 

Undergraduate  correspondents  have  reported  the  exhibitions  for  city  papers 
and  for  college  publications.  They  have  also  shown  competitive  interest  in 
writing  essays  for  small  money  prizes.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  happy 
results  of  the  exhibitions  has  been  their  use  by  other  departmenta  The  pro- 
fessors of  psychology  and  of  English  composition  have  required  themes  based 
on  direct  observation  of  the  originals.  Accordingly,  over  500  students  in  three 
departments  had  required  exercises  based  on  the  works  of  art  in  one  exhibition. 

2.  Courses  involving  actual  practice  in  drawing,  painting,  model- 
ing, and  designing  and  directly  related,  as  laboratory  work  to  aca- 
demic courses.  The  character  of  these  courses  is  naturally  determined 
by  the  particular  departments  to  which  they  minister.  Prominent 
among  the  departments  under  whose  auspices  courses  of  this  type  are 
organized  are  those  of  history  of  art,  education,  architecture,  and 
engineering. 

The  following  quotations  from  a  paper  by  Miss  Edith  R.  Abbott, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  of  New  York,  indicate  the  character 
of  many  of  these  courses,  organized  in  connection  with  courses  in 
history  of  art: 

In  discussing  this  question,  I  have  assumed  that  the  term  nontechnical  lab- 
oratory work  may  properly  be  appUed  to  laboratory  drawing  In  -vhich  the 
object  has  been  to  develop  the  power  of  observation,  not  to  achieve  technical 
proficiency.  Prof.  Moore,  of  Mount  Holyoke,  says,  "  The  term  •  laboratory  work,' 
borrowed  from  the  sciences,  is  not  a  misnomer  here.  In  sdeoce  the  laboratory 
forms  the  basis  of  theory ;  facts  are  observed,  and  by  Inductive  and  deductive 
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reasoning  general  principles  are  from  them  affirmed.  In  a  study  of  hlstorici] 
art,  too,  laboratory  work  is  used  as  a  method  of  close  analysis.  Such  woft 
should  be  not  merely  an  accompaniment,  but  an  organic  part  of  tbe  studj  €f 
the  history  of  art.  Our  purpose  In  its  use  is  to  enable  the  student  to  denat 
his  .attention  for  a  time  to  one  or  another  feature  of  a  picture ;  •  •  ♦  the 
student  tries,  by  drawing  or  modeling,  to  copy  or  suggest  these  points*  and  in  » 
trying  he  is  obliged  to  analyze  them  with  a  peculiar  concentration  that  bt 
would  hardly  attain  by  any  other  method."    •    •    • 

The  study  of  this  form  of  expression,  I  believe,  should  not  differ  essentialiy 
from  that  of  music  or  literature.  The  work  itself  must  speak  directly  to  tbe 
observer  without  any  intermediary.  The  art  student  should  be  enoouraged  to 
make  his  own  investigations  and  to  draw  his  independent  conclusions  from 
analysis  of  the  masterpiece  itself.  He  may  examine  the  structure  of  the  pictan? 
in  the  same  way  that  he  would  examine  the  structure  of  a  symphony ;  he  may 
look  for  the  idioms  of  the  painter  or  draftsman  and  learn  to  recognize  tbeo 
as  he  would  recognize  the  terms  of  speech  which  characterize  the  style  of  t 
great  writer. 

In  any  such  analysis,  I  believe  the  use  of  drawing  to  be  Invaluable.  With  tbe 
student  and  beginner,  drawing  has  the  important  advantage  of  holding  tha  at- 
tention focused  upon  the  object  for  an  appreciable  time. 

Let  us  consider  the  advantage  of  laboratory  drawing  in  the  study  of  composi- 
tion. Compositions  might  be  called  the  study  of  the  interrelation  of  the  parts. 
Baldwin  Brown  says,  "The  temptation  to  consider  the  parts  in  themsdvei 
rather  than  the  effect  of  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  Is  to  most  peo- 
ple irresistible."  The  untrained  eye  finds  the  plan  of  composition  dlfflcolt  to 
decipher,  and  yet  the  artist  has  based  his  arrangement  upon  a  carefully  coo- 
*  structed  scheme.  Mr.  Cox  thought  it  worth  while  in  his  analysis  of  Veronese 
to  draw  a  diagram  in^  order  to  demonstrate  the  severe  laws  of  balance  upoo 
which  Veronese  relied  for  his  effects.  It  seems  beyond  question  that  the  pic- 
ture has  a  greater  interest  when  this  fundamental  structure  Is  understood, 
since  it  gives  the  clue  to  the  whole  complex  scheme. 

A  similar  analysis  may  be  made  a  class  exercise*  the  students  being  in- 
quired to  sketch  from  lantern  slides  the  structure  lines  of  simple  compositions. 
A  time  limit  of  6  or  10  minutes  may  be  set,  or  the  student  may  be  left  in  un- 
certainty when  the  light  will  be  extinguished.    By  this  means  they  learn  to  tbink 
logically  and  to  build  up  the  **  anatomy  "  of  the  picture  In  an  organic  fashion. 
Whatever  may  be  the  results  on  paper,  the  exercise  necessitates  concentration 
upon  structure  and  upon  logical  development.    College  teachers  of  Bnglish  havf 
told  me  that  the  clear  analysis  shown  in  these  drawings  was  exactly  what  tbef 
were  trying  to  get  in  their  work  In  Bnglish  composition.    Laboratory  drawing 
holds  the  attention  concentrated  upon  form  rather  than  upon  any  extraneous 
Interest  or  associated  idea.    It  facilitates  the  understanding  of  compositional 
problems  with  all  tho  delicate  adjustment  of  forms  to  space  which  they  involve. 
A  more  intimate  acquaintance  is  gained  with  the  expressive  language  of  art, 
and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  appreciation  of  "quality,"  so  that  in  the 
final  analysis  one  should  be  able  not  only  to  distinguish  the  line  of  this  or  tint 
painter,  but  also  la  Ugne  vivante  which  characterizes  great  art.     Laboratory 
work  is  essentially  a  means  to  an  end.    For  the  student  with  artistic  ability  It 
can  never  l>ecome  a  substitute  for  real  studio  practice.    But  once  initiated  Into 
this  new  world  in  which  the  senses  play  so  large  a  part,  the  student  experiences 
keen  enjoyment. 

8.  Studio  courses  not  planned  primarily  as  laboratory  work  for 
academic  courses. 
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There  is  an  evident  tendency  to  credit  work  in  art  whidi  is  more  or 
less  independent  of  an  organic  relation  to  academic  courses,  but 
which  is  neverthdess  considered  as  an  appropriate  part  of  a  major 
in  art.    In  some  cases  these  courses  are  carried  on  in  an  accredited 
art  schooL    The  affiliation  between  Brown  University  and  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  is  an  infitAnce  of  this  type  of  arrangement. 
Many  colleges  and  universities  have  their  own  department  of  fine  art. 
The  steadily  increasing  amount  of  reoognitko  accorded  to  well- 
organized  studio  coorses  in  art  as  appropriate  for  acadenaie  credit  is 
partly  the  rceiih  of  a  realization  that  art  eEqnression  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  manual  dexterity  in  making  a  record  of  what  one  sees.    It 
involves  in  addition,  the  translation  of  one's  impressions  into  terms 
of  expiesBion  which  have  been  dlowly  evolved  by  the  race,  and  which 
demand  careful  analyiais  and  aekctioiky  and  the  knowledge  of  a  body 
of  principles  and  recorded  experience.    In  the  same  sense  that  the 
test  of  excdlence  of  themes  in  English  is  not  their  exactness  as  die- 
tographic  records  of  actual  conversations  nor  as  literal  statistics  of 
observations,  so  the  test  of  college  art  w^k  is  not  its  correctness 
as  a  record  of  ionoR  anil  cok)ra^  b«t  its  reoonetruction  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  visual  sensation  into  artistic  expression. 

The  rec^it  steady  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  departments 
of  fine  art  in  universities  is  destined  to  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  American  art  in  two  directions;  namely,  by  giving  to 
the  future  citizens  who  will  be  the  patrons  of  art  and  the  promoters 
of  the  standards  of  civic  beauty  an  early  acquaintance  with  artistic 
interests  and  ideak  of  excellence,  and  also  by  offering  to  those  who 
later  will  be  professional  artiste  an  opportunity  to  continue  through 
college  the  contact  with  art  whidi  in  many  cases  was  b^un  in  high 
school. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  skill  in  handling  materials 
which  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  4uid  designing  involve,  they  are 
in  their  higher  iorma  allied  to  the  arts  of  expression  more  closely 
than  to  the  arts  of  construction.  In  univer^ties  where  art  may  be 
selected  as  a  major  subject,  the  student  who  plana  to  use  art  as  his 
form  of  expression  has  the  same  opportunity  as  the  student  who  in- 
tends to  enter  the  professicm  of  literature,  to  begin  his  work  under 
conditions  which  will  give  him  a  broad  intellectual  background  and 
stimulating  contact  with  other  vigorous  interests. 

The  artistically  gifted  student  in  a  college  or  university  which  has 
*no  art  department  generally  finds,  early  in  his  course,  that  he  must 
choose,  in  a  manner  that  the  student  who  plans  to  make  science  or 
literature  his  profession  is  not  called  upon  to  do,  between  a  college 
course  and  a  highly  specialized  art  course.  Too  early  tedinical 
fadUty,  unaccompanied  by  constantly  enlarging  intellecbial  outlook 
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is  as  bad  for  the  art  student  as  too  late  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  Ik 
means  of  expression. 

The  organization  of  college  art  courses  is  steadily  improving.  Th 
work  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  is  oontributisg 
effectively  to  this  end. 

ART  MUSEUMS  AND  ART  SCHOOLS. 

Art  museums  have  always  been  a  most  important  factor  in  ait 
education  in  America,  and  ^eir  influence  is  extending  rapidly.  This 
development  is  due  in  part  to  the  increase  in  number  of  museums  and  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  their  collections,  and  in  part  to  improved  means 
of  making  their  collections  available.  Most  modem  museums  have 
established  close  relations  with  the  communities  in  which  they  exist, 
and  have  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  their*  collections  of  use  as  a 
stimulus  and  guide  to  the  art  student  and  industrial  worker  and  as  i 
means  of  artistic  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  the  general  public 

The  older  museums  have  existed  long  enough  to  be  able  to  weed 
out  much  ordinary,  but  space-filling  and  mind-confusing,  material 
The  newer  museums  learned  by  the  experience  of  older  institutions 
to  protect  themselves  tactfully  from  mediocre  but  generously  off^ed 
material,  so  that  a  satisfyingly  large  proportion  of  the  works  ex- 
hibited in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  museums  of  to-day  hava 
a  genuine  artistic  significance. 

Where  means  are  limited,  it  is  generally  considered  more  import- 
ant, in  extending  the  list  of  permanent  acquisitions,  to  have  a  small 
collection  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence  than  one  which  is  large  but 
only  fairly  good.  It  has  become  customary  to  regard  a  sum  of 
money  as  more  wisely  expended  in  the  purchase  of  one  or  two  ex- 
cellent examples  of  a  given  style  or  period  of  art  than  in  procuring 
many  ordinary  illustrations  of  a  wider  range  of  styles.  Photographs, 
and  in  some  cases  casts,  are  generally  regarded  as  better  substitutes 
for  unobtainable  fine  things  than  original  productions  of  indifferent 
merit.  In  consequence  of  this  policy,  the  number  of  commonplace 
productions  on  permanent  exhibition  in  American  museums  is  rela- 
tively small. 

Besides  the  regular  displays  of  collections  owned  by  the  institu- 
tion, nearly  every  museum  has  a  succession  of  exhibitions  of  worb 
of  special  interest,  including  current  productions  of  pictorial  and  in- 
dustrial art.  Societies  now  exist  for  the  promotion  of  American  art, 
and  their  patronage  in  the  form  of  prizes  and  purchases  is  an  added 
influence  in  bringing  to  these  exhibitions  much  of  the  best  in  modern 
American  painting,  sculpture,  and  design.  While  the  collections 
accumulated  from  current  exhibitions  by  these  associations  doubtless 
contain  many  things  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time,  nevertheless 
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after  a  hundred  years  the  really  excellent  material  they  contain 
promises  more  than  to  justify  the  policy,  without  taking  into  account 
the  encouragement  that  has  been  given  to  American  art  during  that 
time. 

Besides  making  art  productions  of  the  past  and  present  available, 
museimis  are  organizing  further  educational  activities  with  increasing 
effectiveness.  In  the  galleries,  docents  and  guides  are  available; 
literature,  lantern  slides,  photographs,  and  color  prints  of  good 
quality  are  provided ;  and  lecture  courses  and  classes  are  organized. 
Many  museums  have  their  collections  of  lantern  slides  selected  and 
arranged  so  as  to  be  of  use  in  the  community, '  especially  in  the 
schools.  Carefully  prepared  lectures  in  manuscript  form,  together 
with  appropriate  slides,  are  frequently  available  for  the  use  of 
schools.  A  few  museums  have  collections  of  slides  which,  for  a  small 
rental  fee  to  cover  packing,  will  be  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  and  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  are  notable  among  the  institutions  which  offer  this 
wide  opportimity.  The  bulletins  published  periodically  by  many 
museums  have  become  important  art  documents.  By  them  the  acqui- 
sitions and  opportunities  of  these  institutions  are  made  known  to 
the  public. 

The  educational  activities  of  museums  and  special  art  schools 
differ  considerably,  because  each  is  experimenting  with  methods  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  locality.  Reference  can  be  made  here  to 
only  a  few,  but  the  following  are  fairly  typical  of  the  various  lines 
of  effort. 

Some  of  the  lectures  and  classes  announced  in  the  bulletin  of  the 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City,  September,  1917, 

are  the  following: 

For  tbe  pnbUc,  Sunday  afterooon  lectures,  Ulustrated  and  foHowed  by  visits 
to  the  gaUeries  through  the  winter  season. 

Story  hours  for  chUdren  and  adults,  lUustiated  and  followed  by  visits  to 
the  galleries. 

Artistic  problems  in  Greek  sculpture ;  five  iUustrated  lectures. 

For  students  of  sculpture  and  painting  In  the  art  schools  of  New  York.  Four 
informal  talks  by  painters  and  sculptors,  with  Illustrations. 

For  teachers  In  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  Gallery  talks  by  the 
museum  instructors. 

For  elementary  and  high  school  pupils.  Four  lectures  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  TextUe  industries  of  the  United 
States.  The  garment  makers  of  prlmitiTe  times.  Historic  fabrics  and  cos- 
tumes. 

For  sales  people,  buyers,  and  designers,  three  seminars. 

For  the  deaf.    Four  illustrated  lectures  for  those  who  can  read  the  lips. 

For  the  blind.  Three  talks  for  children^  IUustrated  with  objects  from  the 
coUection  which  may  be  handled* 
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The  Art  Museum  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  set  an  admirable  ex- 
ample in  the  activities  of  its  children's  department,  the  informal 
work  in  drawing,  the  Saturday  story  hour,  and  the  gallery  visiting. 

Inevitably,  the  most  important  results  of  this  work  can  not  be  measured  io 
figures ;  they  are  observed  by  those  who  know  the  children  as  indlTldnala^  In  Ot 
increased  capacity  for  spontaneous  enjoyment  of  beauty  wherever  seen,  and  tte 
deeper  interest  in  the  museum,  leading  even  to  a  certain  sense  of  part  owner- 
ship in  the  coUections  which,  through  intimate  association,  have  come  to  mecn 
much  to  these  "  younger  citizens." 

A  large  number  of  museums  carry  on  systematic  work  in  direct 
connection  with  the  public  schools  and  offer  to  teachers  and  pupils 
free  admission  to  the  galleries.  The  plans  followed  by  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute  in  Indian- 
apolis, the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Cincinnati  Mu- 
ficum  Association  are  typical  of  these  activities. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  among  numerous  other  oppor- 
tunities which  it  furnishes,  has  established  in  another  secticHi  of  the 
city  a  Children's  Art  Center.  Here  children  may  see  loan  exhibitions 
and  be  helped  in  the  study  of  them  and  guided  in  their  own  efforts  to 
draw. 

Some  18,000  persons  annually  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  free  admission  offered  to  school  children  and  teachers  by  the  John 
Herron  Art  Institute,  of  Indianapolis.    It  maintains  a  series  of  illus- 
trated talks  for  grade-school  children  on  popular  subjects  closely 
allied  to  art  study.    For  high-school  students  a  two-year  lecture  course 
is  given  on  the  history  of  art  (one  term  each  covering  painting,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  the  decorative  arts),  a  full  high-school  credit 
being  awarded  to  each  student  attending  through  the  two  years.    A 
course  in  '^  museum  study,"  planned  to  develop  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
museum  material  and  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  make  use  of  it, 
is  a  required  part  of  the  Indianapolis  Normal  School  curriculum.    In 
addition  to  these  regular  courses,  all  given  at  the  museum,  numerous 
classes  come  for  special  study  or  for  a  general  museum  visit,  and  fre- 
quent lectures  are  given  in  the  various  school  buildings  on  the  prac- 
tical application  of  art  in  the  home,  the  city,  the  community,  and 
along  similar  directly  helpful  lines.    In  the  art  school  which  it  main- 
'tains  for  professional  training  in  drawing,  painting,  and  the  deco- 
rative arts,  classes  are  conducted  for  teachers  at  special  low  prices 
and  free  classes  for  elementary  and  high-school  pupils.    In  addition 
it  offers  scholarships  for  advanced  work  in  art  to  pupils  who  show 
special  ability.    Recently,  the  free  scholarship  has.  been  extended  to 
cover  the  whole  State  of  Indiana  and  a  scholarship  offered  for  each 
of  the  92  counties  in  the  State. 

The  Cincinnati  Museum  announced  its  plan  in  its  report  for  1909 
as  follows: 
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The  question  of  education  on  a  Uurge  scale— that  Is,  of  bringing  ttie  general 

xmblic  into  intelligent  and  agreeable  acqnaintanee  with  objects  of  art — is  a 

matter  which  is  occupying  the  attention  of  everj  nraseum  at  the  preseht  time. 

It  is  being  Tarionsly  dealt  with.    There  ia»  of  oonrie,  no  difficulty  in  answering 

the  needs  of  an  indlTidoal  or  of  a  small  group  who  come  with  a  definite  quea- 

tlon  or  a  common  want    It  ia  a  pleasant  and  profitable  task,  fbr  example,  to 

talk  over  the  Greek  scnlptures  with  a  group  of  childr^  who  know  their 

mythology.    But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  needs  of  large  visiting  classes  of 

school  children  can  ever  be  adequately  met  by  instruction  inside  a  museum. 

Certainly  to  attempt  locally  the  systematic  instruction  of  great  numbers  would 

be  an  impossible  tax  on  a  small  and  busy  staff    *    ^    ^.    There  are  times 

when  the  request  for  guidance  must  be  reluctantly  refused.    Volunteer  service 

of  the  ri^t  sort  would  be  a  great  boon  and  would  hardly  run  the  risk  of  becom- 

ing  stereotyped,  a  real  danger  to  any  employing  the  function  too  frequently. 

By  far  the  best  results,  however,  are  to  be  gained  by  the  school-teacher  who 

possesses  sufficient  knowledge  to  use  the  collections.    She  can  reinforce  her 

own  work  by  drawing  on  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  illustration,  and  by  reason 

of  her  knowledge  of  the  child's  degree  of  preparation  she  need  waste  nothiug. 

If  she  possess,  in  addition,  a  love  of  beauty,  either  native  or  acquired,  die 

eonditi<»Mi  for  success  could  hardly  be  improved  upon. 

The  museum,  then,  is  putting  its  main  strength  along  this  line  into  its  work 
for  teachers. 

Another  not  uncommon  affiliation  is  illustrated  by  the  opportunity 
offered  at  Cincinnati,  where  high-school  students  may  elect  an  art 
course  whidi  is  arranged  to  allow  five  afternoons  of  work  each  week 
in  the  museum  academy.  Each  aftemoon^s  program  includes  three 
hours  of  drawing  and  painting.  Instruction  in  the  history  of  art  is 
given  to  these  students  at  the  museum.  The  museum  circulates 
through  the  schools  certain  sets  of  lantern  slides  with  a  cfynopsis. 
The  subjects  for  1918  are:  "A  Review  of  the  Museum,"  **  The  History 
of  Painting  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Characteristics  of  the 
Great  Periods,''  "  Metal  Work,"  "  Design  as  Studied  and  Practiced 
To-day."  A  lecturer  from  the  museum  is  sent  to  the  schools  occa- 
sionally. 

The  way  in  which  the  Carnegie  Institute  comes  into  touch  with  the 
school  children  is  described  as  follows: 

The  problem  presented  to  us  by  visits  to  our  galleries  of  groups  of  children 
from  the  puMIc  schools,  and  the  way  in  which  we  have  undertaken  to  solve  It, 
may  be  briefly  stated. 

Through  the  interested  cooperation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  director  of  art  instmction,  and  the  exceptional  liberaUty  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  students  of  the  entire  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools, 
numbering  5,000,  and  ranging  in  age  from  about  14  to  16  years,  come  three 
times  during  the  school  year,  with  their  teachers,  as  part  of  their  regular  work, 
to  visit  the  halls  and  galleries  of  the  department  of  fine  arts  at  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute. E3ach  Tisit  is  limited  In  time  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  three  sub- 
jects, painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture,  are  studied,  but  each  period  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  one  subject  and  of  only  a  few  works  of  art  These 
works  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  iUustratlng  some  of  the  fundamental  qualities 
defined. 
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As  a  result  of  many  yeas^fi  of  observation  the  problem  presents  Itsrif  to  nt 
Id  this  way.  We  have,  on  the  one  side,  groups  of  interested  and  Int^lifieat 
children,  eager  to  see  and  hear  and  understand.  They  come  to  ns  from  JMHO 
homes  scattered  throughout  the  entire  city,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  learn  anything  about  art,  or  even  to  see  works  of  art.  Tb^ 
have  had  nothing  beyond  the  elemental  art  training  offered  by  the  pobik 
schools,  and  their  sole  means  of  observation  has  been  practically  limited  te 
illustrations  published  in  bool^s  and  magazines  telling  stories  or  illustratiiic 
incidents.  This  side  of  art  is,  of  course,  so  obvious  that  it  may  be  readily 
understood  by  a  child. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  problem,  we  have  the  entire  realm  of  art  with  wliici 
to  deal,  in  three  sessions  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each;  the  history  of  art,  of 
painting,  of  architecture  and  sculpture ;  the  wide  field  of  biography,  of  painters, 
of  architects  and  sculptors;  the  technical  side  of  art,  the  peculiar  or  ^lecial 
methods  adopted,  especially  by  painters,  in  the  production  of  their  work ;  and 
the  various  elements  or  qualities  which  enter  into  a  work  of  art.  The  problem 
might  be  approached  from  any  of  these  angles. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  futile  It  would  be  to  attempt  to  give  tbe  yovuv; 
people  any  idea  of  the  history  of  the  art  of  paintipg  in  the  space  of  an  hour 
and  a  half.  It  might  be  possible  to  deal  briefly  with  the  life  of  a  single  artl:3t 
within  the  time,  but  the  impossibility  of  dealing  adequately  with  the  wide  firid 
of  biography  within  the  hour  and  a  half  is  apparent  And  while  the  technique 
of  art  is  an  interesting  field  of  Inquiry  and  study,  the  peculiar  manner  of  doing 
a  thing  is  unimportant.  Supreme  examples  of  art  have  been  produced  by 
various  technical  methods.  Technical  methods  are  of  little  more  importance 
than  the  handwriting  of  the  author.  Moreover,  these  students  do  not  oome 
seeking  technical  knowledge.  They  simply  want  to  know  why  this  or  that  wort 
is  good,  to  the  end  that  they  may  better  understand  and  enjoy  art  The  folly 
of  attempting  to  teach  these  young  people  the  history,  biography,  or  technique 
of  any  art  in  an  hour  and  a  half  is  evident 

Therefore,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  we  are  to  give  these  students  any- 
thing worth  bringing  them  to  the  institute  for,  we  must  select  f6r  them  with 
discriminating  Judgment  and  concentrate  their  attention  upon  some  important 
quality  or  qualities  of  the  subject  Our  chief  purpose,  then,  \m  to  give  tbe 
student  a  point  of  view  from  which  to  examine  and  study,  not  one  work  of  art 
but  all  works  of  art 

The  scholarship  plan  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art  illustrates 
some  of  the  types  of  scholarships  which  art  schools  offer  to  talented 
public-school  pupils.  This  school  offers  working  scholarships  and  a 
few  money  scholarships.  Last  year  the  "  Mutual  service  fund  "  was 
inaugurated.  This  is  made  up  at  present  of  eight  purses  of  $350 
each.  A  talented  pupil  can  have  the  benefit  of  one  of  these  parses 
on  condition  that  as  soon  as  his  earnings  begin,  the  money  be  re- 
turned without  interest,  in  installments  to  be  paid  either  by  the  in- 
dividual or  by  his  employer — a  certain  percentage  of  his  earnings 
monthly — ^until  the  whole  is  returned  for  another  to  use.  The  purses 
are  given  by  individuals  or  organizations  who  come  into  personal 
touch  with  the  beneficiary.  The  pupils  whose  abilities  are  recog- 
nized by  the  award  of  these  scholarships  are  usually  discovered  in  the 
high  schools.  Application  is  made  through  some  special  teacher  of 
drawing  who  knows  the  facts  about  the  pupil  and  his  work. 
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The  Cleveland  Museum,  in  addition  to  its  regular  gallery  displays, 
lias  exhibitions  of  selected  works  of  art  in  a  place  of  honor  and  under 
special  illumination,  each  for  two  weeks  only.  Illustrated  leaflets  are 
issued  interpreting  these  selected  works  and  giving  references  to 
helpful  literature  about  them  and  the  artists  who  produced  them. 

In  connection  with  the  diflBcult  matter  of  appropriate  gaUery  talks 
a  much  better  understanding  is  evident  regarding  the  ways  in  which 
genuinely  artistic  appreciation  is  promoted.  Some  fundamental  con- 
siderations on  this  complex  problem  are  set  forth  with  admirable 
clearness  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  for  Febru- 
ary, 1918,  from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  extracts: 

There  Is  no.  form  of  art  lecture  capable  of  greater  value  to  the  interested 
pubUc  than  that  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  worlds  under  discussion.  Here 
qualities  are  seen  and  pointed  out  rather  than  described,  and  here  the  emphasis 
can  be  laid  on  a  statement  of  the  principle  governing  the  manipulation  of  those 
qnaUties — the  essential  processes  of  art 

And  yet  there  is  no  situation  in  which  the  lecturer  can  more  easily  be 
tempted  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  scientific  truth  than  in  the  gal- 
lery  talk  where  the  acquiescent  pictures  seem  so  ready  to  corroborate  any  word 
he  may  utter.  The  exercise  of  individual  taste  and  the  play  of  individual 
fancy  have  a  right  to  play  their  part  in  the  appreciation  of  works  of  art,  and 
something  very  like  these  often  stimulates  the  amateur  critic  into  strange  ve- 
hemence of  statement — either  of  denunciation  or  of  praise — in  channels  of 
purely  personal  thought  whose  value  for  his  audience  is  certainly  nothing  and 
may  be  less. 

Now  this  leads  to  the  single  deadly  sin  of  the  picture  talker — the  creation  of 
prejudice.  *  *  *  It  is  precisely  the  function  of  the  gaUery  t^er  *to  help 
US  to  find  the  artist's  angle  of  vision.  The  greatest  gift  he  can  offer  us  is  to 
make  us  sympathetic  with  the  conceptions  which  are  new  to  ua  His  best  means 
of  accomplishing  this  is  to  help  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  films  of  prejudice 
through  which  we  all  are  obUged  to  some  extent  to  peer.    *    *    • 

For  we  can  not  receive  our  sesthetic  experience  second  hand.  With  the  open- 
minded  attitude  which  is  ready  to  accept  a  "message"  from  any  work,  how- 
ever  old  or  however  new,  there  must  be  combined  an  insistence  upon  receiving 
that  message  at  first  hand  and  for  ourselves.  The  gallery  lecturer  who  in  any 
way  attempts  to  come  between  us  and  the  superlative  delight  of  growing 
mto  the  love  of  a  work  of  art  through  our  growing  acquaintance  with  it,  shows 
us  at  the  start  liis  (or  her)  failure  to  graq;>  the  first  essential  of  leadership  in 
art  appreciation. 

Practically  all  modem  museums  carry  on  one  or  more  of  the  kinds 
of  educational  activity  here  mentioned.  The  foregoing  examples 
have  been  cited  only  to  illustrate  types  of  work,  all  the  specific  in- 
stances of  which  are  fortunately  much  too  numerous  to  allow  of  indi- 
vidual mention. 

Art  education  related  to  industries  has  been  prominent  in  America 
for  many  years.  It  is  receiving  a  fre^  impetus  at  present  from  the 
prospect  that,  after  the  war,  the  United  States  will  have  to  depend 
upon  its  own  resources  more  than  in  the  past,  not  only  for  designers 
but  also  for  styles  of  design,   A  kind  of  originality  must  be  developed 
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that  can  produce  things  which  are  not  only  new  but  fine  in  quality. 
With  this  necessity  in  mind,  older  schools  have  been  improWn^  their 
facilities,  while  new  schools  intimately  related  to  local  industries  haTt 
arisen.  The  Grand  Eapids  School  of  Art  and  Industry,  in  Michigan, 
and  the  Federal  School  of  Commercial  Designing,  in  Minxieapobsi 
are  types  of  these  newer  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  of  industrial  art 
offer  special  opportunities  for  school  pupils  whose  yocation&l  inter- 
ests in  this  field  have  become  evident.  The  scheme  of  affiliatioe 
worked  out  by  the  School  of  Industrie  Art  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is 
typical  of  this  sort  of  arrangement.  Here  pupils  from  the  city 
schools  may  take  courses  for  which  the  fees  are  merely  nominal 
Technical  art  courses  are  provided  for  pupils  who  have  completed  tha 
junior  high  school,  and  an  art  teachers'  course  is  offered  for  ^^udenta 
in  the  normal  schooL 

American  students  of  textile  design  have  only  recently  discovered 
the  value  to  their  work  of  the  extensive  collections  of  primitive  art 
which  are  gathered  in  the  anthropological  museums  of  this  country. 
These  students  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  primitive  art  is  often 
very  good  art  and  that  it  offers  a  vast  source  of  suggestion  and 
inspiration  for  designs  that  are  original,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
unlike  those  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.  In  an  article  en- 
titled  "  Museum  Documents  and  Modem  Costume,"  in  the  American 
Museum  Journal  for  April,  1918,  Mr.  M.  D.  C.  Crawford  writes: 

Above  and  beyond  the  artistic  merit  of  these  costumei,  however,  they  Illus- 
trate in  a  definite  manner  a  very  important  feature  of  the  educational  posstbill- 
ties  and  public  usefulness  of  the  American  Museum.  Bvery  single  garment  la 
the  collection  was  founded  on  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  this  museum.  In 
certain  instances,  the  inspiration  is  perhaps  difficult  to  trace,  but  in  others  it  ia 
quite  obvious.  These  garments  represent  the  first  fruits  of  what  I  may  term 
••  creative  research  "  by  the  American  costume  industry.  The  documents  in  the 
museum  were  studied  with  the  view  of  applying  ideas,  either  in  decoration  or 
in  line,  to  modem  costumes.  Instead  of  the  usual  method  of  importing  modem 
foreign  costumes  (themselves  based,  generally,  on  foreign  museum  collections), 
our  designers,  famili.ar  with  the  practical  needs  of  to-day,  have  gone  direct  to 
original  documents  for  their  inspiration.  The  work,  therefore,  marks  one  of 
the  most  important  movements  in  the  development  of  a  truly  American  type  <tf 
industrial  art    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  important  a  part  our  great  museums  and 
libraries  must  play  in  the  proper  industrial  expression  of  art  They  are  for 
the  artist  inexhaustible  mines  of  suggestion.  The  art  of  each  people  and  age  is 
an  evolution  from  some  former  type.  The  artist,  especially  the  decorative 
artist,  is  concerned  not  alone  with  purely  original  creation;  but  with  the  in* 
spired  selection  of  certain  ideas  and  motives  of  ancient  origin  that  may  have  a 
fresh  significance  for  his  own  time  and  people. 

The  national  need  for  industrial  design  is  strongly  influencing  the 
art  departments  in  high  schools  and  art  schools.  In  the  past,  many 
students  have  entered  art  work  because  of  their  strong  liking  for  that 
work,  but  in  only  a  few  institutions  has  the  training  been  directed 
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a^d  vitalized  by  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  actual  demands  for 
tTie  product.    Consequently,  many  art  students  with  marked  abili- 
ties in  design  but  not  in  pictorial  art  have  received  only  formal 
training  in  design  or  have  given  their  time  to  painting  pictures, 
thinking  that  overcrowded  field  to  be  the  only  place  for  art  expres- 
sion.   Many  with  valuable  talent  have  turned  to  work  other  than  art 
because  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  offered.    Prom- 
inent among  the  agencies  which  are  remedying  this  condition  is  the 
Art  Alliance  of  America.    This  association  was  organized  in  New 
York  City  in  1914,  with  headquarters  at  10  East  Forty-seventh 
Street.    One  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  promote  working  rela- 
tions between  art  producers  and  the  industries.     It  brings  artists 
and  art  students  into  personal  touch  with  industries  which  need  art 
products.    The  New  York  division  of  this  association  was  organized 
in  New  York  City  in  1914.    Galleries  are  maintained  in  the  heart 
of  New  York's  shopping  district,  where  exhibitions,  organized  in 
close  cooperation  with  artists  and  with  the  trades,  are  held  every 
month.    Positions  are  secured,  work  sold,  and  advice  given  by  artists 
and  educators.    Hours  are  assigned  daily  for  personal  interviews  and 
examination  of  work.    The  Central  States  division  was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1918  in  Chicago,  and  maintains  an  office  in  the  Art  Insti- 
tute.   At  each  monthly  luncheon  the  artistic  possibilities  of  some 
industry  are  discussed.    The  movement  has  the  friendly  cooperation 
of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  plans  for  a  compre- 
hensive exposition  in  the  fall  of  1919  which  will  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity of  art  in  industry  are  imder  way.    Additional  divisions  are  being 
organized  in  other  centers  in  the  country,  so  that  the  alliance  is  likely 
to  exert  a  strong  and  direct  influence  upon  the  methods  of  teaching 
of  design,  and  upon  the  vocational  guidance  of  students  of  marked 
artistic  abilities. 
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By  O.  H.  Lane, 
federal  Agent  for  Agricultural  Bduoation,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 


CONTaNTS. — Agriculture  in  secondarj  schools — The  elementary  schools — Agricnltaral  edu- 
cation at  meetlngB — A^ricQltaral  education  in  other  countries — fiSducational  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — The  agricultural  colleges — ^Appropriations — BSztension 
and  short  courses — The  graduate  school  of  agriculture. 


AGRICULTURE  IN   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  another  important  step 
has  been  taken  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  its  relations  to  educa- 
tion. Under  the  new  measure,  Federal  appropriations  ultimately 
aggregating  over  $7,000,000  per  annum  have  been  made  available  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  vocational  education 
in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics,  includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  principle  of  Federal  aid 
through  the  States  to  education  in  institutions  of  subcollegiate  grade 
has  been  established,  and  an  additional  set  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery has  been  devised  to  operate  the  new  system  of  education 
which  is  provided. 

As  a  pioneer  measure,  the  new  legislation  inevitably  recalls  the 
original  Morrill  Act.  Primarily  both  laws  were  apparently  intended 
to  provide  training  in  agriculture  and  the  industries,  the  one  in  col- 
legiate, the  other  in  subcollegiate  institutions.  They  were  thus  both 
designed  to  develop  a  type  of  education  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
oui:  country,  but  previously  never  directly  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  only  a  limited  degree  by  the  States  and  local 
communities.  Likewise  both  acts  involved  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system  of  education  into  the  existing  system. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  these  two  measures,  separated  in 
time  by  a  period  of  over  half  a  century,  should  both  have  been  enacted 
in  a  period  of  great  national  crisis.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  was 
of  course  signed  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  while  the  vocational 
education  act  of  1917  antedated  by  only  a  few  weeks  the  formal 
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entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  present  conflict.  The  oolnd- 
dence  is  the  more  striking  since  both  measures  were  designed  to  foster 
agiiculture  and  the  industries,  foremost  among  the  arts  of  i>eace,  and 
since  both  had  been  pending  in  Congress  for  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities. 

The  measure  ultimately  adopted  was  introduced  into  the  Siarty- 
foui-th  Congress  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith  on  December  7,  1915,  aiid 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  amendments  July  31, 1916.  Its  ^irlj 
enactment  was  strongly  urged  by  President  Wilson  in  addres^ng 
Congress  at  its  reopening  in  the  following  December, 


of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  conutry  because  It  concerns  a-  matter  too  k»s 
neglected,  upon  which  the  thorough  industrial  preparation  of  the  country  for 
the  critical  years  of  economic  development  immediately  ahead  of  us  in  -nrj 
large  measure  depends  *  *  *.  It  contains  plans  which  affect  all  intereRs 
and  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  whose  passage  the  country  awaits  with  more 
thoughtful  approval  or  greater  impatience  to  see  a  great  and  admirable  thint 
set  in  the  way  of  being  done. 

As  an  expression  of  educational  policy,  the  new  act  embodies  some 
important  departures  from  previous  legislation.  It  makes  provisioo 
for  the  training  within  the  schools  of  a  large  group  of  our  popula- 
tion hitherto  unreached  directly  by  the  Federal  Government.  On 
the  one  hand,  by  offering  instruction  along  vocational  lines  and  of 
subcoUegiate  grade,  it  supplements  the  Morrill  Act,  the  expressed 
purpose  of  which  is  to  maintain  colleges  "  to  teach  such  branches  of 
leai*ning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  •  •  • 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  On  the 
other  hand,  since  it  contemplates  a  system  of  training  in  the  schools, 
it  also  supplements  the  agricultural  extension  act  of  1914,  in  which  the 
service  provided  is  "  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demon- 
strations in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attending 
or  resident  in  State  colleges  in  the  several  conamunities.''  Since  it 
imposes  definite  requirements  as  to  the  training  of  teachers,  it  also 
represents  a  material  extension  of  authority  over  the  purely  permis- 
sive provisions  of  the  Nelson  amendment  of  1907. 

The  most  radical  innovation  in  the  act  deals  with  the  method  of  its 
administration.  Previous  legislation  along  these  lines  has  r^arded 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  the  State  unit,  whether 
for  college  instruction  under  the  Morrill  Act  and  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  the  preparation  of  teachers  imder  the  Nelson  amendment, 
the  conducting  of  research  in  agriculture  imder  the  Hatch  and 
Adams  Acts,  or  the  carrying  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  under  the  extension  act.    The  administration  of 
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those  measures  dealing  with  college  instruction  has  centered  in  the 
Depaiiment  of  the  Interior,  and  of  those  dealing  with  research  and 
extension  work  in  agriculture  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  vocational  education  act  in  both  respects  establishes  a  new  ad- 
ministrative system. 

As  its  head  there  is  provided  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. This  board  ccHisists  of  seven  members,  including  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  United  States 
Comimissioner  of  Education,  ex  c^cio,  with  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confinned  by  the  Senate,  ultimately  for  terms 
of  three  years  each.  One  of  the  appointed  members  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  manufacturing  and  conmiercial  interests,  one  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  the  third  of  those  of  labor.  The  board  selects 
its  own  chairman  each  year. 

The  Federal  board  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  act, 
the  details  as  to  the  care  of  funds,  the  certifying  of  the  States,  etc., 
in  general  plan  resembling  the  legislation  for  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations.  In  addition  it  is  empowered  to  make, 
or  have  made,  investigations  and  reports  to  aid  the  States  in  the 
establishment  of  vocational  schools  and  classes,  and  in  giving  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and 
commercial  pursuits,  and  home  economics.  These  studies  include 
agriculture  and  agricultural  processes  and  the  requirement  upon 
agricultural  workers,  similar  studies  as  regards  the  trades,  industries, 
and  commerce,  home  management,  domestic  science,  and  the  study 
of  related  foods,  and  the  principles  and  problems  of  administration 
of  vocational  schools  and  of  courses  of  study  and  instruction  in  vo- 
cational subjects.  In  the  discretion  of  the  board,  the  studies  con- 
cerning agriculture  may  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Similar  cooperative  arrangements  may 
be  made  with  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Conmierce  for  indus- 
trial subjects,  while  the  studies  of  the  administration  of  vocational 
schools,  curricula,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  vocational  subjects 
may  be  taken  up  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. An  appropriation  of  $200,000  per  annum,  available  from  the 
date  of  passage  of  the  act,  is  made  to  the  board  for  its  expenses. 

To  cooperate  with  the  Federal  board  in  carrying  out  the  act,  each 
State  when  accepting  its  provisions  is  to  designate  a  State  board  of 
at  least  three  members.  The  State  board  of  education  or  some 
board  having  charge  of  the  administration  of  public  education  or  of 
any  kind  of  vocational  education  may  be  designated  as  the  State 
board,  or  an  entirely  new  board  may  be  created. 

The  State  board  is  to  prepare  plans  for  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral board,  showing  the  details  of  the  work  for  which  it  is  expected 
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to  use  the  appropriations.  These  plans,  it  is  specified,  must  sbow 
the  kinds  of  vocational  education  contemplated,  the  kinds  of  sc'hooU 
and  equipment,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  the 
qualifications  and  the  plane  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  and 
agricultural  supervisors.  In  all  cases  the  work  must  be  condui*ted 
under  public  supervision  and  controL 

The  plans  of  expenditures  for  salaries  in  agricultural  subjects  mn^t 
in  addition  show  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  education  is  to 
fit  for  useful  employment,  that  the  training  is  less  than  college  grmde, 
and  that  it  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14  years  of 
age  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are  pr^Miring  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home. 

The  Federal  appropriations  to  the  States  are  divided  into  three 
distinct  groups,  providing  respectively  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects;  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial 
subjects;  and  for  the  preparing  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
of  agricultural  subjects,  and  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  and 
home  economics  subjects. 

The  main  initial  appropriation  for  salaries  in  agricultural  stibjects 
is  $500,000.  This  is  increased  by  $250,000  per  annum  during  the  next 
six  years  and  then  by  $500,000  per  annum  during  the  next  two  years, 
making  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1926  and 
annually  thereafter. 

The  main  appropriation  for  preparing  teachers  and  supervisors  is 
likewise  $500,000  for  the  first  year,  but  increases  to  $700,000  and 
$900,000,  respectively,  for  the  next  two  years  and  then  becomes 
$1,000,000  per  annum  thereafter.  The  Federal  appropriations  for 
teacher  training  must  be  divided  among  agricultural,  trade  and  in* 
dustrial,  and  home  economics  subjects,  no  one  of  these  subjects  being 
granted  more  than  60  nor  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment for  that  year. 

The  act  embodies  a  system  of  Federal  and  State  administration  of 
vocational  education  which  is  a  compromise  between  the  views  of 
those  who  thought  a  separate  system  of  public  education  should  he 
organized  for  vocational  purposes  and  those  who  believed  that  the 
unity  of  our  present  public-school  system  should  be  maintaine<l. 
Each  State  is  left  free  to  establish  a  separate  system  or  to  make  the 
vocational  schools  and  courses  a  part  of  its  existing  system. 

It  is  probably  very  fortunate  that  so  much  flexibility  of  organ  ixa* 
tion  has  been  incorporated  in  this  act.  This  broad  n>easiire,  which 
will  affect  the  educational  system  of  our  vast  country  with  its  greiit 
variety  of  industrial  conditions  and  possibilities,  gives  an  unequakHi 
opportunity  for  the  study  and  trial  of  oorricula,  methods  of  teachingi 
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practical  woi^,  equipment,  etc.,  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  vocations 
and  very  diverse  environments. 

The  training  of  the  teachers  provided  for  will  throw  a  very  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility  on  our  higher  tedinical  institutions  and  par- 
ticularly the  land-grant  colleges.  These  institutions  have  been  very 
successful  in  training  technical  experts  who  have  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  success  of  our  industries.  They  have  not  as  yet  paid 
any  large  attrition  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools 
of  the  strictly  vocational  type.  The  pedagogy  of  this  class  of  educa- 
tion is  yet  in  its  preliminary  stages.  It  evidently  will  not  do  simply 
to  copy  what  has  been  worked  out  abroad.  There  is  therefore  gi-eat 
incentive  for  men  of  original  thought  and  inventive  skill  to  enter  this 
comparatively  new  field  of  teacher  training. 

For  purposes  of  administration  and  inspection  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  the  .Federal  board  has  divided  the  country  into  five  sec- 
tions or  regions.  In  defining  these  regions  the  States  are  grouped 
as  follows: 

I.  North  Atlantic. — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pemisyl- 
▼ania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.    Headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

II.  Southern. — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.    Headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

III.  North  Central. — Michigan,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Kentucky.  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Head- 
quarters in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

IV.  West  Central. — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 
Headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

V.  Pacific. — Idaho,  Utah,  Ai'izona,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California.    Headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  CaL 

An  agent  of  the  Federal  board  for  the  fields  of  agriculture,  trade, 
and  industrial  subjects  is  assigned  to  each  region;  the  agents  for 
home  economics  remain  in  Washington.  These  Federal  agents  are, 
in  general,  to  act  as  administrative  representatives  of  the  Federal 
board  in  the  field,  to  gather  information  regarding  methods  adopted 
by  the  several  State  boards  for  the  administration  of  the  act,  and  to 
inspect  the  work  of  the  State  boards  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  with  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  board  and  with  the  approved  plans  for  the  States. 

Up  to  January  1, 1918,  48  States  have  accepted  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  either  by  specific  provisions  of  the  legislatures  or  by  act  of  the 
governor,  and  up  to  January  1,  1918,  the  plans  of  48  States  had  been 
examined  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  approved, 
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and  the  board  had  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thai 
these  States  were  entitled  to  receive  the  allotments  for  the  year  1917' 
18,  apportioned  by  the  terms  of  the  act 

Over  600  agricultural  schools  and  classes  were  approved  by  State 
and  Federal  boards  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  agriculture  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  chief  handicap  in  the  promotion  or  introduction  of  vocational 
agricultural  instruction  was  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  This  was 
due  largely  to  the  present  war  emergency — ^many  of  the  agricul- 
tural teachers  being  drafted  or  volimteering  for  service  in  the  Army, 

In  practically  every  State  the  State  board  for  vocational  education 
has  provided  a  State  supervisor  of  agriculture.  In  some  cases  th^ 
supervisor  is  a  part  of  the  organizatioh  of  the  State  board  and  in  some 
cases  he  acts  in  a  dual  capacity  as  head  of  the  teacher-training  work 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  State  supervisor 
of  agriculture.  This  arrangement  is  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  funds 
on  the  part  of  the  State  boards  for  carrying  on  supervisory  work. 

In  every  State  but  one  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  has 
designated  the  land-grant  college  as  a  teacher-training  instituti<m 
in  agriculture.  As  a  result  of  their  designation  as  teacher-training 
institutions  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  they  have 
organized  departments  of  agricultural  education  and  are  proceeding 
along  very  definite  lines  to  train  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  many  agencies  to 
promote  the  various  phases  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the  common 
schools. 

Minnesota. — The  work  in  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  has 
practically  all  been  in  the  form  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  The 
majority  of  county  superintendents  have  acted  as  county  club  leaders 
directing  the  work.  The  work  has  been  taken  up  along  10  lines  of 
home  projects — corn,  potato,  pig,  calf,  garden,  canning,  i>oultry, 
cow  testing,  bread  making,  and  sewing.  Something  like  5,000  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  were  organized  in  the  rural  districts  in  1918.  Most 
of  these  come  from  the  rural  schools  as  a  unit,  with  the  teacher  as  the 
local  leader  and  the  county  superintendent  as  county  club  leader. 

New  Hampshire. — ^For  the  past  five  years  efforts  have  been  made 
and  plans  formulated  for  converting  the  old-time  nature  study  in 
rural  schools  into  elementary  agriculture  of  a  practical  type.  During 
the  year  1918,  that  effort  has  culminated  in  enrolling  82,000  school 
children  in  home-project  gardening.  Tliis  has  beeh  directly  under 
school  management  through  the  State  de|)artment,  local  superinten- 
dents,  and  teachers. 
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Caltjornia. — ^The  California  State  Board  of  Education  passed  the 
following  regulation  relative  to  agricultural  instruction  in  normal 
schools :  "  For  students  entering  after  June  30,  1919,  one  unit  shall 
be  required  in  manual  training  or  household  arts  or  both,  and  one  unit 
in  the  elements  in  agriculture,  including  practical  work  in  garden- 
ing, floriculture,  and  plant  propagation." 

Massachusetts. — As  a  result  of  the  appointment  of  county  club 
leaders  in  each  one  of  the  county  farm  bureaus  in  the  State,  a 
thorough  canvas  of  the  rural  schools  has  been  made  in  an  effort 
to  interest  them  in  both  home  and  school  garden  work  and  junior  ex- 
tension club  work.  From  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  have 
been  reached  during  the  past  two  years  through  these  agents.  In  a 
few  instances  this  has  i*esulted  in  the  establishment  of  some  definite 
course  in  agriculture  or  home  economics  in  these  schools. 

The  extension  diWsion  of  the  college  of  agriculture  during  1918 
made  an  effort  to  arrange  a  course  satisfactory  to  high-school  men 
that  would  be  accepted  by  the  college  for  credit  on  admission.  It 
is  felt  that  this  would  lead  to  steps  to  establish  the  work  in  elementary 
schools  to  fit  the  work  in  the  high  schools. 

Wyoming. — The  only  teacher-training  institutions  below  college 
grade  in  the  State  are  some  high  schools  offering  one  year  of  normal 
training.  These  schools  were  established  in  the  fall  of  1917,  and  the 
only  work  in  agriculture  offered  in  such  schools  is  a  short  general 
course  in  agriculture  that  is  designed  to  prepare  pupils  to  teach  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

Michigan. — ^Three  new  county  normal  training  classes  have  been 
established  in  the  State  in  the  past  year  and  a  few  for  the  purpose 
of  training  rural  teachers,  making  in  all  53  suoh  institutions.  A  law 
was  passed  in  1917  requiring  all  persons  who  are  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  to  have  at  least  six  weeks  of  professional  training 
before  a  teacher's  license  can  be  issued  to  them.  In  all  institutions 
giving  training  for  rural  teachers  a  semester's  course  in  elementary 
agriculture  and  in  the  pedagogj'  of  such  subjects  is  given. 

Montana. — In  1918  a  bill  passed  the  legislature  making  agriculture 
a  required  subject  in  the  elementary  schools.  A  course  of  study  has 
been  prepared  including  agriculture.  Home  project  work  is  a  part 
of  the  course  of  study  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  approved  credit  for  project  work  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent  each  year. 

Kansas. — The  teacher-training  institutions  below  college  grade 
offering  work  in  agriculture  are  the  high  schools  which  are  reim- 
bursed from  State  funds  for  normal  training  work.  These  high 
schools  are  offering  either  one-half  unit  or  a  unit  of  agriculture  as  a 
part  of  the  high-school  work  for  those  who  are  planning  to  teach. 
Previous  to  1916-17  agriculture  was  not  a  fixed  requirement,  now  at 
96658^—19 2 
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least  one-Imlf  unit  is  required  in  aU  nocuKal-tcaiinng  l^gh  sduiola. 
About  90  per  cent  of  them,  however,  give  a  full  unit  of  that  work. 
The  State  grants  aid  of  appraximately  $200  for  this  work  in  ap- 
proved high  schools.  The  number  of  hi^  schools  giving  the  work 
now  is  234,  And  the  number  giving  the  work  before  1916-17  was  IS^ 

North  Carolina. — At  the  last  session  of  the  general  aaaeiably  a  bill 
was  passed  providing  for  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  §<i>v- 
crnor  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  leaflets  and  bulletiiiB  oontitinui^ 
<rourses  of  study,  practical  outlines  in  agricukure,  to  be  used  bj  the 
teachers  as  supplements  to  the  text.  Two  bulletins,  one  for  the  sixtk 
and  one  for  the  seventh  grades  have  been  prepared.  These  buUetiBa 
are  somewhat  in  the  form  of  laboratory  maniuils  following  the  pro- 
ject plan,  and  it  was  thought  by  State  officials  that  they  are  goifijf 
to  prove  a  great  help  to  the  teachers  in  making  their  agricultural 
work  more  practical. 

New  York. — ^An  act  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  for  1917  pn>- 
vides  for  the  employment  of  directors  of  agriculture  in  citieB,  iowie, 
and  school  districts  not  maintaining  a  school  of  agrijDultiire,  me- 
chanic arts,  and  home  making.  The  purpose  of  this  aot  is  to  eiuplf)j 
a  person  who  shall  devote  his  time  to  interesting  young  people  in 
practical  agriculture  and  to  giving  technical  instructioin  accompanv- 
ing  their  practical  work;  to  encourage  cities  and  villageB  to  employ 
supervisors  for  sctiool,  home,  and  vacant-lot  gardening.  The  ooiu- 
missioner  of  education  will  apportion  to  each  city,  town,  or  school 
district  employing  or  joining  in  the  employment  of  a  director  of 
agriculture  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  salary  paid  to  such  director, 
not  exceeding  each  year  the  sum  of  $600  for  each  diredx>r  emplc^ed. 
The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  undertaks 
agricultural  enterprises  adapted  to  their  home  oonditioos.  Th« 
projects  may  include  poultry,  pig,  and  calf  raising,  growing  a  cer- 
tain area  of  general  garden  or  com,  potatoes,  or  other  farm  crops. 
A  complete  scheme  is  found  in  Bulletin  654  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Indiana. — Educational  Bulletin  No.  32  of  the  Vocational  Series 
No.  17,  entitled,  "  Supervised  Home  Project  and  Club  Work,'^  con- 
tains what  is  considered  the  ideal  organization  for  club  work  iu  a 
county.    It  is  described  as  follows : 

An  attempt  ifl  being  made  in  Montgomery  County  to  perfect  a  more  copii^ett 
organization  than  has  been  possible  heretofore  in  the  State.  With  the  llnaBrttI 
assistance  of  the  States  Relations  Service  ot  the  United  States  Departnieot 
of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperation  of  all  the  agencies  of  the  State  and  county, 
It  is  hoped  that  an  organization  will  be  perfected  that  wlU  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  counties. 

The  work  in  this  county  Is  being  directed  by  the  county  sapBrinteadent  d 
schools  and  the  county  agricultural  agent,  working  through  a  committee  repn- 
senting  the  board  of  education  and  such  allied  county  orpmlsatioDs  as  the  am' 
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munity  association,  the  county  fair  associatiom,  the  home  economics  association^ 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  Tive-stock  hreeders.  The  fullest  cooperation 
1m  ftsebred  from  the  tanks,  grate  cSeratoFB,  and  business  men.  The  teachers 
snd  their  oOdate  jrnd  Bupm^isocs  ai^e  fotieretfted  and  in  iQrmpatfay  with  the 


Each  toi^-nshlp  will  employ  at  least  one  teacher  as  a  club  supervisor.  This 
li>c'al  supervision  will  begin  February  1,  and  while  the  schools  are  In  session 
ea<li  township  supervisor  \%'lll  devote  tfane  outside  of  school  hours  to  visiting 
schools,  arofui^ng  Interest  and  getting  the  enrollment.  At  t^ie  <5o8e  of  school, 
the  time  of  the  township  supervisor  will  be  speet  1b  vftflthig  did)  nieml^ers  and 
fi^viug  ^taifltroction. 

A  couBty  diractor  of  clvb  work,  giving  full  time  to  hia  t&slc,  is  employed  for 
the  full  year.  He  is  to  work  with  the  township  sopervisors  and  teachers,  imder 
fhe  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  and  county  agent.  He  wiH  train 
voppervtsoTS,  asi^fBt  in  snpervlsing  the  Instruction  in  agriculture,  difftrlbute  lltera- 
tore.  and  coirelate  the  work  generally. 

TowBship  «nd  cmioty  exlidlitta,  demoestratiOB  teams,  dub  meetinga,  aod 
frequent  conferencea  are  {daoned. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION   AT   MEETINGS. 

AMERICAN  A8SOGIATIOK  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  annual  meeting  in  1917  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  is  one  of  the  ^eat  scientific  events  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  vast  clearing  house  for  ideas  and  results  in  sci^:ioe,  and 
for  &e  testily  and  molding  of  views.  It  presents  the  largest  forum 
in  this  country  for  healthy,  tempered  but  searching  <^ticism  in  sci- 
ence, without  whiic^  science  becomes  self-complacent,  lax,  and  unex- 
acting  in  its  requirements. 

The  section  of  agriculture  confined  its  program  to  a  siiigle  session 
*nd  was  presided  ovw  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  New  York  State 
£xperiment  Station.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  discussions  were  a  frank 
acknowledgement  of  the  present  limitations  of  our  agricultural 
knowledge,  especially  the  full  understanding  of  it,  and  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  its  application  in  successful  farming.  It  was  a  some- 
what critical  analysis  of  experimental  methods,  and  it  sounded  a 
caution  against  premaUire  generalization  from  laboratory  results  to 
the  farm.  As  Dr.  Jordan  stated,  the  stations  have  been  and  are  still 
putting  too  much  time  on  mere  variables  that  have  no  broad  signifi- 
cance, and  too  little  time  on  broad  fundamentals.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fallacy  and  unwisdom  of  attempting  to  state  results  in  terms 
of  doUaf  s  and  cents,  since  tliese  have  no  real  permanent  or  scientific 
significance. 

Speaking  of  the  training  of  the  investigator.  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  held 
that  the  the  research  man  should  be  a  student  in  all  that  the  name 
implies.  The  investigator  in  horticulture  should  have  a  grounding 
in  chemistry^  physics,  and  physiokigy,  for  the  grasp  they  give  on 
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methods  and  approach.  And  he  should  have  training  in  systematic 
botany,  not  alone  for  its  knowledge  of  plants  but  for  its  key  system, 
for  the  drill  in  comparing  things  that  are  actually  comparable^  Bk 
training  should  also  give  him  a  contemplative,  reflective  habit  of 
thought;  and  he  should  always  continue  to  be  a  student.  Unless  he 
continues  to  acquire  much  of  his  preparation  as  he  goes,  his  researdi 
spirit  has  got  its  growth.  The  investigator  must  prepare  himself  for 
each  separate  piece  of  work. 

In  addition  to  this  training  in  the  sciences,  emphasis  was  laid  <m 
the  need  for  much  study  of  English,  to  give  familiarity  with  words 
and  terms  in  order  to  make  sharp  discriminations  and  comparisons, 
and  to  enable  clear  expression  of  thought  and  deduction.  This  is  an 
all  too  frequent  lack  at  present.  Science  is  exact,  in  expression  as 
well  as  in  essence.  No  worker  has  a  right  to  be  understood  except  in 
the  terms  of  his  own  language.  Good  training  in  logic  was  also  ad- 
vocated, in  weighing  of  evidence,  because  ability  in  that  line  is  one  of 
the  prime  essentials  of  the  investigator. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICAN    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGES    AND    EXPEfOMf  ^'T 

STATIONS. 

Following  the  general  policy  adopted  many  years  ago  of  meeting 
in  alternate  years  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  held  its  thirtieth  an- 
nual convention  in  that  city  November  15-17,  1916.  The  selection 
of  the  Nation's  capital  this  year  seemed  especially  appropriate,  in 
view  of  the  predominance  in  the  program  of  questions  of  nation- 
wide significance,  the  important  relationship  developing  with  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  plentiful  evidences  of 
the  growing  realization  of  the  essential  kinship  and  community  of 
purpose  of  the  institutions  comprising  the  great  Federal  system  of 
education  and  research  for  whose  interests  the  association  stands. 

The  program  of  the  association  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  agri- 
cultural lines.  The  interests  of  the  association  are,  of  course,  con- 
siderably broader  in  scope,  and  this  year,  in  particular,  much  em- 
phasis was  put  upon  what  may  be  termed  its  nonagricultural  phases. 
In  the  general  sessions  especially,  aside  from  the  addresses  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  president  of  the  association  and  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  the  reports  of  the  standing  committees, 
attention  was  centered  quite  largely  on  the  proposed  establishment 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  engineering  experiment  stations,  the 
development  of  military  training  in  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  the 
best  ways  of  conducting  extension  work  in  home  economics  and 
similar  lines  of  interest  to  farm  women.  This  trend  of  the  conven- 
tion, however,  in  no  sense  betokened  a  diminution  of  interest  in 
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agricultural  education  and  research.    On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 

questioned  whether  the  realization  of  the  outstanding  importance  of 

tliese  phases,  and  especially  the  need  of  adequate  and  systematic 

provisions  for  research,  was  ever  more  strongly  in  evidence.    For 

example,  it  was  the  dominating  note  in  the  presidential  address,  given 

by  Director  C.  E.  Thom6,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  upon  the  subject  of 

**•  Progress  of  education  and  research  in  agriculture."     Director 

Thome  reviewed  the  history  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  especially 

in  their  relations  to  the  experiment  stations,  and  sounded  a  note  of 

^vaming  that  the  temptation  to  neglect  the  work  of  the  stations  in 

order  to  take  care  of  the  great  pressure  for  educational  work  must  be 

strongly  resisted  if  permanent  progress  is  to  be  made.    As  he  pointed 

out — 

science  can  not  stand  stUl.  Every  extension  of  the  horizon  of  our  knowledge 
only  expands  the  boundary  of  the  unknown,  and  makes  yet  more  imperative  the 
necessity  for  further  research,  and  the  institution  w^hich  contents  Itself  with 
present  knowledge  wIU  soon  find  itself  forgotten. 

College  instruction  in  agriculture  was  discussed  from  several 
points  of  view.  The  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  instruction 
in  agriculture  dealt  with  the  question  of  college  credit  for  high- 
school  agriculture.  This  included  a  study  of  existing  conditions  by 
D.  J.  Crosby,  which  indicated  that  agriculture  is  now  accepted  as 
an  entrance  subject  in  44  of  the  48  States,  but  that  only  one  institu- 
tion allows  advanced  credit.  It  was  found  that  agriculture  is  now 
taught  in  19  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  and  tlie 
committee  considered  this  a  factor  which  might  well  be  taken  into 
account  in  college  instruction  to  a  greater  degre^.  Certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  agriculture,  it  pointed  out,  might  be  taught  as 
effectively  in  the  high  schools  as  in  the  freshman  class,  or  even  better 
if  the  college  instruction  is  delegated  to  fellows  and  assistants  of 
limited  years  and  experience. 

Some  obstacles,  however,  were  recognized  to  the  acceptance  of 
high-school  agriculture,  especially  the  wide  variation  in  the  grade  of 
work  accomplished.  Care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  textbooks 
and  apparatus  and  the  outlining  of  courses,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  colleges  might  here  render  a  useful  service.  In  28  States 
there  is  no  systematic  supervision  of  high-school  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. In  some  States  the  college  and  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion cooperate,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  efforts  of  the  colleges  in 
this  field  should  be  suggestive  rather  than  arbitrary,  and  should 
scrupulously  avoid  the  appearance  of  domination. 

'*  Methods  of  improvement  in  teaching  college  agriculture  "  was 
discussed  by  Dean  W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  school  of  education  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.     Dean  Chaiters  pointed  out  that  the  im- 
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portant  thing  in  education  is  not  appinratuB  m*  ^boildmgs  or  etpi^ 
ment,  but  the  dassroom  interoourae  of  tea^dier  and  student.  He  fae- 
Ueved  that  the  present  teacliing  of  a^iciiltttre  is  ¥ery  uneven  in 
quality.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  results  of  teadiing  are  leas  tan- 
gible than  those  of  research  and  thei'efiM-e  easy  to  judge  in  a  com- 
parative way.  The  code  of  professional  etliics  which  bars  instructors 
of  equal  rank  froni  the  olasarooms  of  others  also  iunders  imprcrve- 
ments  and  obscures  the  merits  of  efficient  teachers.  More  mttantioa 
to  tl^  formulation  and  application  of  pedagogical  primoiplefi  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  was  earnestly  advocated.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  very  similar  views  were  expressed  in  the  section  on  eogitieer- 
ing  as  regards  instruction  in  that  subject,  and  that  dose  cooperation 
with  schools  of  education  was  a  suggested  remedy. 

The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  14-16u  1917,  seems  likely  to  be  long  remembered  m 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring  in  the  history  of  iii%  orgwoi- 
zation. 

The  important  service  of  the  land-grant  institutions  in  this  country 
was  attested  by  several  speakers.  Thus  Secretary  Houston  declared 
that  while  at  the  time  the  country  entered  the  war  the  Nation  was  not 
fully  prepared  for  war  in  any  respect — 

It  was  fortunately  drcmiistanced  in  the  character  of  Its  agrioaUaial  oifiBBl- 
zatlon  and  the  number  and  efficiency  of  Its  expert  agencies.  In  fact.  In  effi- 
cient machinery  for  directing  agricultural  activity  as  represented  by  the  laud- 
grant  colleges,  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers*  organlzattona, 
and  Its  alert  and  patriotic  rural  population.  It  exccfUed  any  other  two  or  tfirw 
nations  in  the  world  combined. 

"  The  Nation  may  well  pride  itself,''  he  said,  "  on  the  fact  that  it 
had  had  the  foresight  generations  ago  to  lay  deep  its  agricnltnrtl 
foundations."  He  congratulated  the  representatives  ol  the  land- 
grant  colleges  on  the  fine  opportunity  for  service  presented  to  them 
and  on  the  splendid  way  in  which  they  had  seized  it: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  great  comfort  in  the  thought  Qiat 
these  institutions,  ably  planned  and  wisely  directed,  existed  in  every  part  of 
the  Nation  and  stood  ready  not  only  to  place  themselvea  at  the  fiervice  of  thf 
National  OoTemment  but  also  to  take  the  itiltiative  in  a  vast  mindyer  of  direc- 
tions. 

The  duty  of  the  agricuhural  colleges  in  teacher  training  was 
|>ointed  out  by  the  standing  committee  on  instruction  in  agricultiuv 
in  its  report  on  college  teaching  in  agriculture,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  methods.  In  this  report  the  committee 
expressed  the  view  that: 

strong  departments  of  agricultural  education  win  be  needed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  order  to  g^Ye  tbe  celleaes  of  africal- 
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ture  the  positJonB  thej  should  oocupy  in  the  trainiog  of  teachers  of  agriculture. 
Unless  these  colleges  talje  up  the  teacher-training  work  aotivoly  at  the  present 
time,  the  funds  provided  for  this  work  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  are  likely 
iB  naany  Btates  to  be  ^Tkled  Mwnmig  b  Boniher  of  lastltwtlons,  Hiclading  some 
M^  relativeJiy  low  grade  and  pMtr  •eQ&ii^Bent,  with  tbe  result  that  msr  whcOe 
jBjyfitem  for  training  teachers  of  agriculture  will  be  fundamentally  weak.  The 
agricultural  colleges  ought  to  have  a  clear  leadership  in  tliis  field,  and  they 
can  not  have  this  unless  they  adeqnately  equip  their  departments  of  agricul- 
tural edvostton. 

The  committee  also  urged  the  development  of  such  depaii:meiits  as 
a  means  of  improvement  of  college  teaching  in  general.  It  was 
recognized  tJiat  in  the  past  a  large  proportion  of  college  graduates 
without  special  pedagogical  training  have  done  well  as  teachers, 
but— 

they  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  professional  training,  and  the  per- 
centage awl  tiegree  of  successes  might  liave  l)een  muck  larger  If  the  profes- 
sSonal  training  had  been  provided.  No  matter  how  well  manned  and  equipped 
the  subject  matter  departments  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  may  be,  <tbey  need 
the  helf)  of  strong  depaitments  of  agricultural  edueaUon,  not  only  in  Hne  train- 
ing of  undergraduates  for  teaching  positions  but  also  in  improviog  the  quality 
of  teaching  within  the  subject  matter  departments. 

The  1917  convention  revealed  how  doselj'  tiie  war  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  land-grant  institutions,  depleting  the  faculty 
and  student  body,  interrupting  many  well-established  projects,  and 
eompelliiig  a  redirecting  of  their  entire  program  and  point  of  view. 
More  sta*oDgly,  however,  did  it  indicate  how  largely  the  Nation  is 
relying  on  these  institutions  in  the  present  emergency,  and  how  im- 
portant are  the  fimetions  which  are  theirs  to  fulfilL  It  put  tibis 
great  body  of  public-service  instittitions,  already  coaspiouous  for  a 
season^  sueeessfol  endeavor,  formally  on  record  as  enlisted  for  the 
war,  and  wilii  their  full  resources  mobilized  in  the  natioaal  service. 

NATIONAL  DAISY  SCHOOL. 

The  first  New  England  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  wa« 
held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  12-21, 1916,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition.  All  previ- 
ous records  for  attendance,  exhibits,  and  profits  are  said  to  have 
been  broken.  Nearly  1,000  entries  of  dairy  stock  were  on  exhibition 
and  the  atiiendaDoe  is  estimated  as  averaging  close  to  30,000  peir  day. 

Much  promiivBui^e  was  given  to  educational  features  at  the  fidhow. 
TIm'  ITnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gava  spedal  atten- 
tion to  its  extension  work  among  boys  and  girls,  with  several  thou- 
sand exhibits  of  their  work  and  many  demonstratioas  bj  boys  sad 
girls  iUustrating  methods  in  canning,  bread  making,  dairying,  se- 
lection of  seed  com  and  potatoes,  gardening,  treatnent  of  plant 
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diseases,  etc.    A  working  daiiy  was  also  in  operation  by  the  de- 
partment. 

The  intercollegiate  stock  judging  contest  was  participated  in  by 
18  institutions,  many  being  represented  for  the  first  time.  The 
highest  rating  for  all  breeds  was  attained  by  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, with  New  Hampshire  first  on  Ayrshires,  Kansas  on  Guern- 
seys, Massachusetts  on  Jerseys,  and  Nebraska  on  Holstein-Friesians. 

There  was  also  an  intercollegiate  butter  judging  contest,  arranged 
for  the  first  time.  In  this  contest  nine  institutions  were  repre- 
sented, first  place  being  awarded  to  the  Pennsylvania  College. 

After  a  lapse  of  three  years,  occasioned  by  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  situation,  the  Fourteenth  International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
was  held  at  Chicago  in  December,  1916.  The  agricultural  colleges 
were  again  strongly  in  evidence,  both  the  grand  champion  and  the 
reserve  champion  in  the  bullock  section  coming  from  the  University 
of  California. 

A  new  feature  of  the  show  is  to  be  a  special  exhibit  each  year  from 
some  one  agricultural  college.  The  institution  selected  to  initiate 
this  practice  was  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  depicted  in  minia- 
ture its  campus  and  buildings  and  likewise  a  model  farm  divided 
into  fields  supporting  a  profitable  and  soil-building  rotation  as  well 
as  much  other  illustrative  material. 

At  the  students'  stock  judging  contest,  16  institutions  were  repre- 
sented, 3  for  the  first  time.  The  first  place  was  awarded  to  the 
team  from  Purdue  University,  second  to  the  Iowa  State  College,  and* 
third  to  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Following  a  meeting  called  by  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
a  National  Congress  of  Horticulture  was  organized  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  November,  1916,  to  serve  as  a  central  clearing  house  of  hor- 
ticultural interests.  Active  membership  is  to  consist  of  delegates 
appointed  by  affiliated  horticultural  organizations  on  the  basis  of 
membership,  and  it  is  hoped  thus  to  enroll  representatives  of  from 
50,000  to  60,000  members. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE   ADVANCEMENT   OF   AGRICULTURAL 

TEACHING. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  14,  1916.  Two  main  topics  were  presented  for  dis- 
cussion, the  content  of  the  course  in  the  college  of  agriculture  for 
prospective  high-school  teachers  of  agriculture  and  the  high-school 
course  in  agriculture. 

Under  the  first  of  these,  Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss  discussed  the  relation 
of  the  sciences.    He  thought  that  the  science  taught  ought  to  be 
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applied  science,  which  will  directly  connect  up  with  the  work  of  the 
farmer  and  the  community  in  which  the  teachers  will  serve. 

As  to  general  professional  subjects,  K.  L.  Hatch  held  that  psy- 
chology is  the  basis  of  the  professional  preparation,  but  that  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  a  course  in  general  education  is  doubtful.  The 
student's  time  is  so  taken  up  with  technical  work  in  agriculture  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  professional  preparation  to  the 
minimum.  The  course  in  agricultural  education  ought  to  include 
the  principles  of  general  methods.  A  certain  amount  of  practice 
work  should  be  required  with  real  students,  with  real  classes  and 
conditions,  and  with  problems  teachers  are  going  to  meet.  Prof. 
Hatch  also  discussed  at  length  the  growing  demand  for  a  course  in 
the  college  known  as  general  science  or  elementary  science.  In  dis- 
cussing this  paper  E.  W.  Stimson  laid  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
training  college  teachers  of  agriculture,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  prospective  teachers  coming  under  their  influence  may 
imitate  good  teaching. 

G.  A.  Works  took  up  "  The  content  of  the  methods  course  for  high- 
school  teachers  of  agriculture,"  outlining  the  w^ork  given  in  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  This  course,  which  is  given  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  is  open  only  to  seniors.  It  runs  for  a  term  with 
two  discussion  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  2^  hours  in  length 
each  week.  The  class  is  limited  to  50  and  each  laboratory  section  to 
12  students.  The  laboratory  and  lecture  w^ork  are  closely  correlated 
throughout  the  course,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  material  adapted  to  the  high-school  pupil  and  to  its  arrangement 
in  seasonal  sequence.  Other  topics  taken  up  are  the  place  of  the 
home  project  and  the  organization  of  study  material  for  the  recitation 
lesson,  the  laboratory,  and  the  field  trip.  A  visit  to  a  near-by  high 
school  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying  equipment,  library,  and 
home  projects,  and  some  work  is  done  in  chart  making  and  bulletin 
collecting  and  cataloguing. 

In  a  paper  on  "  How  to  connect  the  high-school  work  with  practi- 
cal farm  operations,*'  A.  K.  Get  man  suggested  (1)  a  seasonal  distri- 
bution of  the  topics  studied,  the  study  to  coincide  with  the  operations 
on  the  farm;  (2)  provision  for  field  and  laboratory  work;  and  (8) 
the  use  of  the  home  project  properly  planned,  accounted,  siunmarized, 
and  supervised. 

C.  H.  Lane,  in  a  paper  on  "  Tlie  content  of  high-school  courses  in 
agricultui-e,"  said  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  what  is  worth 
teaching  and  studying,  but  what  is  best  considering  all  local  condi- 
tions, equipment,  time,  teacher,  community  interests,  adaptations,  etc. 
Thus,  the  determination  of  the  content  and  arrangement  of  a  course 
in  agriculture  becomes  a  local  problem  and  no  general  solution  can 
96658''— 19 3 
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be  given  that  will  apply  equally  well  to  all  localities.  The  following 
outline  of  work  was,  however,  suggested:  First  year,  practical  work 
on  how  plants  grow,  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  field  crops  or  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  choice  depending  upon  local  conditions  as  regards 
available  material  and  interest  in  home  project  work.  The  second 
year  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  live  stock.  After  such  genera] 
courses  the  student  is  prepared  for  more  special  work.  In  sections 
where  horticulture  is  important  the  third  year  may  well  be  spent  in 
such  specialized  branches  of  plant  production  as  fruit  growing,  prac- 
tical work  on  soils  and  fertilizers,  cover  crops,  etc.,  as  relate  to  the 
production  of  fruit,  or  market  or  vegetable  gardening,  and  one-third 
of  a  unit  on  improvement  of  home  grounds  and  ornamental  planting. 
Similar  specialized  courses  should  be  provided  in  districts  where 
one  or  more  field  crops,  dairying,  or  some  other  special  phase  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  predominates.  In  districts  having  broad  interests  in 
agi'iculture  the  school  should  be  equipped  to  offer  a  number  of  spe- 
cial courses  during  the  third  and  fourth  years.  TMiile  the  subject  of 
tools,  implements,  and  machinery  is  necessarily  considered  in  con- 
nection with  crop  production,  the  subject  of  farm  mechanics  is 
deemed  sufficiently  impoiiant  to  receive  special  attention  during  the 
fourth  year.  A  half  unit  in  rural  economics  and  farm  management 
should  not  preclude  careful  accounting  in  connection  with  the  proj- 
ects of  each  of  the  previous  years  nor  the  study  of  simple  methods  of 
accounting  in  connection  therewith. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  attention  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  Xational  Educa- 
tion Association  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  7-14,  1917.    The  general 
topic  considered  by  the  National  Council  was  "Agricultural  prepared- 
ness and  food  conservation."     W.  H.  Campbell,  representing  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  presented 
a  paper  at  the  section  of  the  Department  of  Rural  and  Agricultural 
Education  on  "  The  rural  people  a  strong  factor  in  rural  education 
problems,''  which  dealt  with  the  revision  of  the  whole  educational 
system  of  this  country  from  the  top  down  and  with  the  building  of  a 
centralized  school  and  its  development  into  a  community  center  for 
the  people  in  Johnson  County,  Nebr.    Tlie  speaker  urged  that  the 
universities  and  normal  schools  be  put  on  a  full  year,  four-quarter 
plan,  and  have  a  department  that  will  receive  mature  students  who 
have  completed  the  rural  school.    These   universities  and   normal 
schools  will  then  be  in  position  to  release  students  for  winter  va- 
cations  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  short  winter  terms  in  the 
country.    Tliese  terms  should  include  a  course  strong  in  agriculture 
and  domestic  science,  farm  accounting,  manual  training,  and  mathe- 
matics. 
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In  an  illustrated  address  on  ^  Results  achieved  in  secondary  agfri- 
culture  and  methods  pursued  in  actual  practice,"  H.  N.  Goddard  of 
tlie  Department  of  Education  of  Madison,  Wis.,  indicated  the  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  secondary  agricultural  instruction.  He 
stated  that  two  viewpoints  have  developed  in  relation  to  the  work, 
the  informational  or  cultural  and  the  vocational.  The  latter  has 
gained  in  i^elative  importance  while  the  informational  idea  lacks  suf- 
ficient motive  and  fails  to  give  vocational  training. 

In  tlie  opinion  of  the  speaker  the  school  plat  is  a  valuable  school 
project  and  is  desirable  wherever  it  can  be  made  certain  that  it  can 
be  well  cared*  for  durhig  the  summer  vacation.  The  school  farm  of 
large  size  offers  many  difficulties  and  should  not  usually  be  under- 
taken in  high-school  departments.  Among  successful  school  or 
group  projects,  aside  from  the  school  plat,  are  steer  fattening,  keep- 
ing dairy  cows,  cow  testing,  poultry  woi'k,  shopwork,  and  construc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  farm  buildings.  The  school  plat  should  be  used 
for  ci-op  production  demonstrations,  illustrative  material,  and  out-of- 
door  experiments.  Home  or  individual  projects,  regarded  as  the 
more  fundamental,  have  included  practically  every  phase  of  farm 
practice  that  can  be  carried  out  on  the  home  farm  or  garden.  Ex- 
hibits and  contests  have  been  very  commonly  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  projects.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  annual  school 
fair  held  in  most  high-school  departments,  where  the  productive  re- 
sults are  rounded  up  in  direct  connection  with  the  school  community. 
A  large  amount  of  extension  work  has  been  carried  on.  A  large 
general  result  of  all  the  work  has  been  evident  in  greater  interest 
and  intelligence  in  the  best  farm  practice  and  in  rural  life.  A  large 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  these  courses  are  actually  going  back 
to  the  farms  with  minds  awakened  and  trained  for  enthusiastic  and 
efiicient  work.  Many  city  boys  have  also  been  directed  to  the  farm 
for  their  futui-e  occupation. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  department  of  the  association 
that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  for  the  establishment  of  special 
normal  schools  whose  sole  function  is  the  study  of  industrial,  social, 
and  educational  rural  problems,  and  the  training  of  teachei*s  who  are 
able  to  cope  with  these  problems. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION    IN    OTHER    COUNTRIES. 

AFRICA. 

A  fifth  school  of  agriculture  has  been  erected  at  Glen,  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  the  opening  of  which  has  been  postponed  because 
of  the  financial  stringency  created  by  the  war.  It  has  a  farm  of 
4,000  acres,  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $97,200,  and  school  and  farm  build- 
ings erected  at  a  cost  of  $194,400. 
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The  schools,  which  are  located  at  Elsenburg.  Middelburg,  Cedan. 
and  Potchefstroom,  and  the  new  school  at  Glen,  are  located  on  large, 
well-stocked,  and  well-equipped  farms,  and  offer  th^.  following 
courses:  A  one-j^ear  certificate  course  including  theoretical  and  pnc- 
tical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  live  stock,  farm  economics  nsi 
bookkeeping,  agricultural  engineering,  veterinary  science,  ponltir 
husbandry,  horticulture,  viticulture  (at  Elsenburg),  and  dairying: 
a  two-year  diploma  course,  including,  in  addition  to  the  precedii^ 
subjects,  agricultural  chemistry  and  geology,  agricultural  botany 
and  bacteriology,  and  agricultural  zoology  and  entomology ;  a  three- 
year  advanced  diploma  course;  a  special  course  in  dairying  at  iht 
Grootf ontein  school  at  Middelburg,  followed  by  practical  work  in  a 
factory  dairy;  a  two-week  short  winter  course  open  also  to  women. 
At  the  request  of  the  university  council  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
courses  have  been  prepared  and  submitted  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  at  the  agricultural  schools  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  agriculture. 

BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

In  1916  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  dealing  with  the 
agricultural  education  work  of  the  various  institutions  and  local 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  decided  as  a  measure  of  war  econ- 
omy, to  suspend  the  giants  to  the  Harris  Institute,  Preston,  and  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  School  at  Wisley.    The  Boyal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  and  the  Agricultural  College,  Uct 
field,  Sussex,  were  closed  in  the  summer  of  1915,  owing  mainly  to 
the  serious  decrease  in  attendance.    All  of  the  institutions  hare 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  war.    The  new  buildings  at  the  Armstrong 
College,  Newcastle,  have  been  w  holly  utilized  as  a  hospital  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  rooms  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  Wye  College,  were  occupied  for  a  time  for  military 
purposes.    The  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London,  is  the  only  in^- 
tution  whose  activities  have  not  seriously  diminished.    To  encourage 
cheese  making  instead  of  butter  making,  with  a  view  both  of  con- 
serving the  food  supply  and  the  economical  utilization  of  surplus 
milk,  the  board  developed  a  scheme  of  establishing  traveling  cheese 
schools,  under  which  it  loaned  sets  of  apparatus  to  local  authorities 
who  agreed  to  make  new  and  additional  provision  for  itinerant  in- 
struction in  this  subject.     Nineteen  authorities  availed  themselves  of 
this  offer,  and  33  new  schools  were  created  in  addition  to  5  previously 
in  existence. 

A  report  in  1916  on  the  question  of  education  in  its  relation  to  agri- 
culture, with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  how  to  increase  the 
annual  output  of  skilled  cultivators  of  and  workers  on  the  land,  by 
the  education  committee  of  the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  of  Great  Britain  shows  that  50  years  ago  the  number  of 
men  working  on  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  greater  by 
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1,000,000  than  it  is  to-day  and  to  the  concurrent  steady  decline  in  the 
production  of  the  land.    The  committee  recommends  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  elementary  schools  be  made  more  practical  and  more  truly 
based  upon  surrounding  life ;  that  new  schools  of  the  following  types 
be  created:  (1)  Centralized  continuation  day  schools  of  the  type  ex- 
isting in  Canada,  (2)  the  creation  of  a  system  of  lower-grade  instruc- 
tion centers  with  courses  that  would  review,  complement,  and  give  a 
more  directly  vocational  bearing  to  the  practical  work  already  done 
in  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  (3)  a  new  type  of  farm  school  for 
boys  and  girls  between  13  and  18  years  of  age  to  continue  the  in- 
struction from  the  elementary  school  and  definitely  prepare  them  for 
settling  on  the  land  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  British 
Dominions,  and  (4)  farm  lads'  clubs;  that  definite  measures  should 
be  taken  to  interest  the  children  in  town  schools  in  country  life  and 
to  induce  more  poor  law  children  to  become  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land ;  that  as  far  as  possible  all  reformatories  and  indus- 
trial schools  should  have  farms  attached  and  the  pupils  be  more  di- 
rectly encouraged  to  study  agriculture;  that  continuation  instruction 
should  be  compulsory;  and  the  development  of  training  to  enable 
country  children  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  establishment  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  the  Board  of  Development  Com- 
missioners of  Great  Britain  of  a  research  institute  for  problems  re- 
lating to  agricultural  machinery  at  Cambridge  University  in  con- 
nection with  the  existing  schools  of  agriculture  and  engineering. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  raise  a  fund  of  $750,000  for  the  erection 
of  new  science  buildings  at  the  University  College  of  North  Wales 
"  as  a  memorial  to  the  men  of  North  Wales  who  have  fallen  in  the 
war.*'  A  gift  of  $100,000  has  already  been  secured.  It  is  announced 
that  special  prominence  is  to  be  given  in  the  new  buildings  to  agri- 
culture and  forestry. 

The  Southeastern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye,  England,  has  or- 
ganized a  research  and  advisory  department  distinct  from  the  teach- 
ing side  of  the  college  and  governed  by  a  separate  representative  com- 
mittee, composed  in  part  of  research  workers  at  the  institution  and 
in  part  of  other  scientific  men.  Some  of  the  work  in  progress  and  in 
contemplation  includes  problems  connected  with  the  general  prac- 
tice of  fruit  growing,  the  biological  study  of  flax,  the  conservation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  pasture  studies,  diseases  of  sheep,  hop 
breeding,  and  fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests  and  their  treatment 
by  spraying. 

The  tropical  school  of  agriculture  which  was  opened  at  Peradeniya, 
Ceylon,  Januarj'  15,  1916,  received  77  students  during  its  first  year 
of  operation.  Each  student  had  to  cultivate  one-sixteenth  acre  and 
grow  three  crops  on  it,  a  pulse,  a  grain,  and  a  vegetable,  conducting 
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all  the  operations  himself.  The  average  age  of  the  students  was  21 
yeai's-  The  school  staff  consisted  of  a  registrar  and  four  agrricul- 
tural  teacliers  who  held  the  diploma  of  the  Pooma  Ag^cultunl 
College  and  ^ho  carried  out  the  ground  work  in  all  subjects.  Ceyloo 
had  a  total  of  327  school  gardens  in  1916,  an  iiici^ease  of  40  over  tht 
previous  year.  Government  grants  were  received  by  over  160  schools 
for  school-garden  work. 

CANADA. 

In  the  four  years  that  the  agricultural  instruction  act  has  been 
in  operation  it  has  contributed  a  total  of  $3,400,000  to  the  Provinces. 
With  the  year  1917-18  the  grants  reach  their  maximum  of  $1,100,000 
a  year  to  continue  until  the  completion  of  the  act  on  March  31,  1925. 

In  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  $2,500  is  set  aside  for 
bonuses  to  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  nature  study  and  agri- 
culture. Teachers  especially  trained  in  two  sessions  of  the  summer 
school  receive  $7  for  the  first  half  year  and  $5  for  the  second ;  those 
especially  trained  in  one  session  of  the  summer  school  receive  $6  and 
$4;  and  those  who  have  not  attended  summer  school  but  are  doing 
creditable  work  receive  $5  and  $3.  The  requirements  for  grants  in- 
clude: (1)  Systematic  instruction  in  rural  science  in  the  school  every 
week  throughout  the  term;  (2)  a  written  report  on  the  provided 
form  to  the  department  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  term  show- 
ing the  instruction  that  has  been  given;  (3)  pupils*  records  of  the 
work  systematically  kept  in  special  rural  science  notebooks;  and  (4) 
supervised  projects  or  gardens  at  the  pupils'  homes,  or  a  well-kept 
school  garden  in  which  there  are  some  valuable  demonstrations  and 
experiments  with  vegetables  or  field  crops,  or  with  both,  as  well  as 
attractive  flower  beds  and  borders.  A  school  garden  neglected  in  the 
summer  holidays  will  disqualify  for  part  or  all  of  the  bonus. 

In  1916  the  provincial  ministry  of  agriculture  of  British  Colum- 
bia, which  until  then  had  always  been  united  with  some  other  min- 
istry, was  made  a  separate  and  distinct  department. 

Agricultural  instruction  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the 
high  schools  of  British  Columbia  in  a  sjstematic  way.  The  first 
class  in  the  Province  was  organized  in  September,  1915,  and  was 
followed  by  similar  instruction  in  four  other  high  schools  in  Sep- 
tember, 1916.  The  instruction  is  being  given  by  agricultural  spe- 
cialists, and  is  attended  by  a  total  of  about  130  boys  and  girls.  A 
two-year  course  has  been  outlined  for  these  schools. 

Equipment  costing  about  $400  is  available  in  each  school,  with 
from  one-half  to  one  acre  of  land  for  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion plats.  The  salary  of  the  instructor  is  paid  by  the  provincial  de- 
partment of  education,  and  the  remaining  expenses  by  the  local 
authorities. 
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The  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture  began  extension  work  in 
agriculture  last  spring  with  district  agents  in  the  field  at  various 
points  in  the  Province,    The  minister  of  education  is  cooperating 
to  the  extent  of  making  the  time  of  the  classes  in  school  available 
to  the  agents  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  teacher  and  inspector.    The  plan  is  to  have  tlie  pupils  take  actual 
part  in  the  growing  of  garden  crops,  the  raising  of  chickens,  and  the 
feeding  and  management  of  yoimg  stock  on  their  own  farms.    Initial 
group  instruction  in  the  laying  out,  planning,  and  general  cultiva- 
tion of  the  home  garden  is  given  in  the  schools,  where  leaflets  and 
bulletins,  seeds,  and  a  limited  number  of  eggs  are  distributed.    Com- 
petitions in  caring  for  stock  are  carried  on  and  the  season's  pro- 
gram culminates  in  a  fall  fair  held  in  conjunction  with  the  district 
fair  or  at  the  most  convenient  school  or  village  center.    The  work 
is  being  conducted  in  five  centers  and  about  100  schools  are  taking 
part  in  it. 

In  a  special  effort  to  populate  and  bring  under  cultivation  largo 
areas  in  northern  Ontario,  an  agi'icultural  high  school  and  demon- 
stration farms  at  New  Liskeard,  a  government  creamery  at  the  same 
place,  a  50-acre  demonstration  field  near  Matheson,  and  a  plant 
breeding  station  at  Fort  William  are  to  be  established. 

Plans  are  also  under  way  for  the  necessary  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  a  new  agricultural  school  to  be  established,  through  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  near  Kemptville  in  eastern  On- 
tario. It  is  intended  to  give  useful  and  practical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  who  have  left 
school.  It  is  not  pix)posed  to  duplicate  anything  already  being  done 
in  the  Province  unless  to  some  extent  the  fii'st  two  years  of  the  course 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  The  regular  coui'se  will  not  be 
longer  than  two  years  and  there  may  also  be  a  number  of  short 
courses. 

Special  provision  has  been  made  in  Ontario  for  furnishing  home- 
steads to  returning  soldiers.  These  soldiers  will  first  be  sent  to  an 
agricultural  training  depot  being  established  at  the  Government  ex- 
perimental farm  at  Monteith,  where  they  will  receive  instruction. 
When  a  sufficient  number  have  been  trained,  a  farm  colony  will  bo 
opened  at  some  point  along  the  railway  in  charge  of  a  competent 
superintendent.  Farms  containing  not  over  80  acres  will  be  laid  out 
and  so  planned  as  to  bring  the  various  farm  houses  as  closely  together 
as  possible.  A  10-acre  tract  will  be  cleared  on  each  farm,  and  when 
this  is  completed  the  farm  may  be  allotted  free  of  charge  to  a  soldier. 
He  may  also  receive  machiner}^,  live  stock,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $500, 
this  being  reimbursable  within  20  years.  The  final  title  to  the  land 
will  be  given  after  five  years.    The  community  system  will  be  fol- 
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lowed  in  supplying  horses,  other  stock,  and  implements,  and  coopeim- 
tive  methods  of  buying  and  selling  will  be  used. 

Other  plans  for  placing  soldiers  on  the  land  are  also  under  cwi- 
sideration. 

The  chief  of  the  Military  Convalescent  Home  of  Sans  Brnit, 
Quebec,  has  made  arrangements  for  teaching  agriculture  to  oonvt- 
lescent  soldiers,  the  courses  being  in  charge  of  a  district  agricultorml 
representative.  Instruction  has  been  given  in  practical  work  in 
drainage  surveys  and  rotations  on  the  hospital  farm,  commercial 
poultry  keieping,  market  gardening,  and  beekeeping.  Some  of  the 
convalescents  have  also  helped  in  field  husbandry,  soil  preparation, 
harvesting,  etc. 

What  are  known  as  the  royal  agricultural  schools,  incorporated  by 
the  legislature  of  Quebec,  are  designed  to  give  instruction  to  the  sons 
of  soldiers.  These  schools  and  farms  are  situated  in  the  township  of 
Howard,  Argenteuil  County,  and  are  open  to  the  sons  of  all  soldien 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  war.  The  property  of  the  sc^kmIs 
consists  of  3,468  acres,  with  a  large  residential  building  to  accommo- 
date 25  boys,  a  residence  for  teachers,  and  a  number  of  cottages  for 
workmen.  The  parents  of  the  boys  will  be  under  no  expense  for  their 
sons  while  they  are  at  the  schools,  and  when  of  sufficient  age  the  boys 
will  be  assisted  in  making  a  start  for  themselves. 

CHINA. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  devoted  in  China  to  agricultural 
education  and  experimentation  in  various  classes  of  institutions.  An 
experiment  station  was  located  at  Peking  in  1907,  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  An  experimental 
tract  of  nearly  300  acres  is  available,  and  departments  of  crops,  soils, 
animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  floriculture,  entomology,  botany,  for- 
estry, bacteriology,  and  biology  have  been  put  in  operation.  In  1907 
an  agricultural  college  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  sta- 
tion, but  this  was  disbanded  in  1915. 

Subsequently  an  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  wis 
established  at  the  capital  of  each  Province  along  much  the  same  lines 
as  at  Peking,  and  many  other  stations  in  additions.  There  are  now 
reported  to  be  130  stations  in  the  22  Provinces,  of  which  31  are  in 
Chihli,  25  in  Szcchwan,  15  in  Hu-Long-Kiang,  7  in  Hupeh,  and  7  in 
Kwangtung. 

Among  these  are  two  cotton-experiment  stations,  one  at  Cheng 
Ting  Hsien,  Chihli,  and  one  at  Xan  T'ung  Chou,  Kiangsu,  with  a 
third  under  consideration  at  Tung  Haing  Chou,  Hupeh.  Experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  at  these  stations  in  seed  selection,  seed 
distribution,  plant  harvesting,  soils  and  manures,  treatment  of  pests, 
and  cotton  weaving.  A  corps  of  students  is  also  being  trained  tt 
these  stations. 
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Stock-raising  experiment  stations  have  been  established  at  Kalgan 
nnd  Shih  Men  Shan,  Anhui.  These  are  expected  to  study  the  im- 
provement of  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  promote  the  breeding  and 
sale  of  stock  and  stock  raising  enterprises,  and  the  cultivation  of 
forage  crops. 

Considerable  attention  is  also  being  devoted  to  forestry  in  China. 
A  department  of  forestry  was  organized  in  January,  1916,  with  a 
forestry  commissioner  in  each  province.  Forestry-experiment  sta- 
tions and  training  schools  have  been  established  at  Ch'ang  Ch'in 
Hsien,  Shantung,  and  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven  at  Peking. 

The  university  at  Nanking  has  maintained  a  college  of  agriculture 
and  a  school  of  forestry  for  several  years.  This  is  an  American- 
supported  institution,  and  in  1915  had  enrolled  about  70  students  in 
agriculture.  A  colonization  association  has  been  organized  under 
its  auspices,  with  provision  for  the  reservation  of  about  35  acres  in 
each  colony  for  a  model  farm.  A  tract  already  purchased  on  Purple 
Mountain,  just  outside  Nanking,  is  to  be  used  as  an  experiment  sta- 
tion in  connection  with  the  different  colonies. 

An  agricultural  experiment  station  was  opened  at  Nanksuchou, 
Anhwei,  in  1915,  as  a  part  of  the  American  Presbyterian  mission  sta^ 
tion.  Agricultural  work  was  taken  up  at  this  institution  partly  as  a 
practical  way  to  teach  Christianity,  partly  to  make  friends,  and  partly 
to  improve  economic  conditions.  The  station  is  located  on  the  railway 
between  Nanking  and  Tientsin,  and  attempts  to  serve  an  area  of 
about  6,000  square  miles  and  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  people.  The 
farming  methods  in  use  are  those  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Special  prominence  is  being  given  in  the  experimental  work 
to  seed  selection,  better  tillage  methods,  more  and  better  fertilization, 
drainage,  and  animal  husbandry.  The  work  is  to  be  largely  of  a 
demonstration  nature  during  the  present  pioneer  stage,  and  will  also 
include  an  agricultural  school,  a  school  farm,  and  short  winter 
courses  for  farmers. 

LATIN   AMERICA. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  a  practi- 
cal school  of  agriculture  has  been  opened  at  Aconcagua,  in  Chile, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  to  found  an  agricultural  school  for  women 
in  the  Province  of  Aconcagua. 

The  agricultural  school  at  Challapata,  Bolivia,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natives  has  been  moved  to  Eosario  Plantation,  near  the  town 
of  Challapata,  and  enlarged. 

A  recent  executive  decree  in  Colombia  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tropical  agricultural  station  annexed  to  the  national  insti- 
tute of  agronomy  in  the  municipality  of  San  Lorenzo,  Department  of 
Tolima.  General  instruction  is  expected  to  be  given  in  various 
branches  of  agriculture  and  allied  sciences,  including  veterinary 
science,  and  courses  will  also  be  arranged  for  students  who  desire  to 
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specialize  slong  certain  lines.  Paiticuiar  attotttion  will  be  pmid  u 
teaehing  students  how  to  distinguisli  bem^eial  from  injurioai  inaeefei 
met  with  in  practical  agriculture.  The  government  of  the  Depav 
ment  of  Antioquia  ha£  tak^i  preliminary  steps  to  eBtftbliafa  a  lafcon- 
tory  for  the  manufacture  of  vaccine  to  be  used  by  stockmen  in  tk 
prevention  of  murrain  and  similar  diseases  of  cattle.  A  reoent  ^aoh 
tive  decree  places  the  national  meteorological  ^ervic^  nutnhtiiArd  k 
1917,  under  the  department  of  public  in^rueticm. 

The  schocd  of  agricAiltural  mechanics  at  Bahia  Blanca,  Argendm, 
which  admits  pupils  of  not  less  than  17  yeairs  of  age,  faad  mn  attend- 
ance of  32  in  1916.  The  shops  of  the  sduMil  haiw  been  equipped  witk 
new  machinery. 

The  Departm^t  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominiean  BepvUitc  hm 
provided  a  traveling  agricultural  instructor  to  reeommenid  meaauH 
for  obtaining  more  abundant  yields  of  staple  crops.  An  «^ricd- 
tural  school  was  recently  organized  at  Cfaarpentier,  HaitL 

An  agricultural  experimnt  station  of  the  coeducaticmal  sdioc^  «f 
Amatitlan,  Guatemala,  recently  began  operations,  the  eqniptnent 
having  be^i  donated  by  a  philanthropic  ciiinesa  of  ih/e  comnumity. 

In  Mexico  a  school  of  agrioilture  was  opei^  in  HermosBlo,  tiie 
capital  of  tl^  State  of  Sonora,  in  March,  1917,  under  the  diiml.ion  of 
the  governor  of  that  Commonwealth.  In  the  same  montii  a  nstioul 
forestry  school  was  inaugurated  at  •Coyoaean,  a  suburb  of  the  C5ty  of 
Mexico.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  States  of 
Vera  Ouz,  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Oaxaca,  and  Tabasco  hare  been 
supplied  with  modem  machinery  and  appliances,  as  well  as  improved 
seeds,  and  instruction  by  expeits  will  be  given  to  farmers  in  these 
States.  A  publication  entitled  Rivista  Agricola  has  been  founded 
in  the  national  capital. 

An  agricultural  school  has  been  established  in  the  Department  of 
Leon,  Nicaragua,  with  Manuel  Godoy  as  president.  The  Government 
has  also  formulated  a  plan  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  new 
national  school  of  agriculture,  according  to  which  there  will  be  a 
section  for  the  instruction  of  laborers  or  farm  hands,  a  section  for 
agricultui'ists  or  farmers,  and  a  section  for  agronomists  or  agri- 
cultural engineers.  The  governor  of  each  Province  is  to  select  l^ 
competitive  contests  two  boys  who  have  passed  tlie  fourth  grade  of 
priuiary  instruction  and  are  over  13  years  of  age  for  entrance  into 
tins  Kchool  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  A  sdiool  for  boys  not  over 
1()  years  of  age  who  have  studied  agronomy  for  at  least  a  year  was 
opened  recently  at  Chinandega  City,  with  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
for  its  installation.  It  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinwy  and 
implements  necessary  for  the  proper  cmltivation  of  eereds  and  other 
ci*ops,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  teaching  its  pupils  the  practical  nsB 
and  advanta^^es  of  madiinerj  in  agricultural  operations 
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The  GovernAieiit  off  Uruguay  has  granted  10  sdu^ar^ps  in  its 
agricultural  school  to  young  Paraguayans  who  desire  to  continue 
their  studies  in  Uruguay* 

Xn  executive  decree  in  Uruguay  places  its  agixHtomic  stations 
under  the  immediate  superrision  and  control  of  the  Department  of 
Foinento.  At  the  su^estioii  of  the  park  commission  of  Montevideo, 
a  school  for  gardeners  has  been  e^ahlished  in  Uie  national  capital 
for  the  puipose  of  supplying  special  stilled  labor  of  tiiis  kind. 

School  and  Society  announces  that  a  Pan-American  univ«:*sity  has 
been  established  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  trustees  are  to 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  of  Panama  and  the 
diplomatic  r^resmtaiives  of  the  American  Repi&lics  or  their  dele* 
gates,  togetiier  with  Eomilar  representatives  of  other  natioi^  which 
niay  maintain  chairs  in  the  aniversity.  It  is  hoped  ^at  €tke  institu- 
tion may  be  of  international  value,  es^>ecialiy  along  <Jie  lines  of 
medicine,  law^  and  agricultare. 

In  Venezuela,  a  piiesidential  decree  of  Mardi  12,  1917,  creates  an 
experiraeaital  station  of  sericulture  and  forestry,  with  an  acclimati* 
zatiofi  garden,  to  be  located  near  Caracas,  and  int^ided  to  s^*ve  as 
a  model  for  other  ssich  stations  to  be  establisAied  in  oOie^  parts  of 
the  Bepnblic.  The  objects  of  the  station  are  the  improv^nent  of  the 
methods  of  cultivatioiii  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  of  the 
oountry;  the  introduction,  selection,  and  distribution  of  seeds;  ex- 
periments in  reforestation;  the  suitability  of  soils  to  crops  and  of 
crops  to  the  various  regions ;  and  practical  work  for  the  training  of 
agricultural  for^xien  and  forest  rangers. 

The  Council  of  Public  Int^ruction  of  Ecuador  has  arranged  to 
establish  an  agricultural  class  connecteid  with  the  faculty  of  science 
of  Central  University  at  Quito.  The  professor  in  diarge  of  this 
course  is  also  to  edit  an  official  bulletin  to  encourage  the  study  of 
agriculture. 

PHTUPPINE  ISI^NDS. 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  1917-lS,  all  schools  where  a  course 
in  farming  is  given  are  to  be  in  session  throughout  the  year.  This  is 
not  entirely  a  new  venture,  as  for  several  years  all  settlement  farm 
scliools  and  most  agricultural  schools  have  been  in  continuous  sessa^m, 
and  notwithstanding  the  younger  pupils  enrolled  in  them,  these 
schools  have  maintained  the  best  farms. 

The  calendar  year  has  been  divided  into  42  weeks  of  classroom 
woik,  4  weeks  of  ^>ecial  field  practice,  4  weeks  of  vacation,  and  1 
\^eek  each  for  examinations  and  an  annual  cleaning  up.  Each  pupil 
enrolled  will  be  given  a  vacation  of  4  wedcs  at  the  time  in  the  year 
that  the  farm  activities  can  best  spare  his  services.  All  teachtt*s  as- 
signed to  farm  schools  are  required  to  render  service  tliroug^oi^  tha 
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school  year,  except  that  short  vacations  may  be  given  when  tbcir 
services  can  be  spared. 

It  is  believed  that  students  should  be  detailed  to  definite  projecti 
and  thereby  become  factors  in  a  productive  enterprise.  Ea<^  pupil 
is  expected  to  do  field  work  for  not  less  than  4  consecutive  periods 
(160  minutes)  each  day  for  5  days  a  week,  and  daily  field  work  up 
to  3.5  hours  may  be  required  at  the  option  of  the  principaL  EtA 
pupil  is  required  to  perform  at  least  8  houre  of  field  work  on  every 
other  Saturday  forenoon. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

t)uring  the  past  two  years  extension  education  through  specialists 
has  become  prominent,  both  at  the  State  agi*icultural  colleges  and  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  at  the  State  agricultural 
college  and  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  specialists  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  agriculture  who  aid  county  agents  in  their  work, 
and  also  give  direct  instruction  to  farmers  in  counties  where  there 
are  no  county  agents.  A  specialist  is  generally  an  extension  agent 
who  has  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  some  particular  line  of  work 
and  who  is  efficient  in  presenting  his  subject  to  the  county  agents 
and  the  farmers.  He  may  be  differentiated  from  the  county  agent  in 
that  the  county  agent  has  to  cover  in  a  more  or  less  thorough  way  the 
entire  field  of  agriculture,  whereas  the  specialist's  field  of  work  is 
generally  limited  to  a  narrow  field,  such  as  dairying,  horticulture, 
poultry,  etc 

The  principal  lines  of  extension  work  of  this  character  being  con- 
ducted in  the  Department  of  Agi-iculture  are  hog-cholera  work,  pig 
and  poultry  clubs,  dairying,  and  animal  husbandry,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  All  of  this  work  is  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States  under  project 
agreements  mutually  entered  into  as  a  part  of  the  general  system  of 
cooperation  under  the  general  memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture. 

In  hog-cholera  work  veterinary  field  agents  have  been  appointed 
to  cooperate  with  county  agents  and  demonstrate  to  them  and  to 
local  veterinarians  and  farmers  the  prevention  of  loss  from  hog 
cholera  and  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  herd  to  herd  by  the  use 
of  the  serum  treatment  and  proper  quarantine  and  sanitation  of 
premises. 

In  the  dairy-extension  work  specialists  are  appointed  to  conduct 
work  in  the  various  States  through  county  agents  and  otherwise  by 
organizing  cow-testing  associations,  bull  associations,  teaching  the 
keeping  of  herd  records,  planning  the  construction  of  silos,  the  re- 
modeling of  dairy  barns,  milk  houses,  and  other  dairy  buildings, 
establishing  feeding  demonstrations,  management  of  herds,  and  other 
special  dairy-farm  problems. 
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In  soils,  forestry,  plant  pathology,  marketing  and  rural  organiza- 
tion, etc.,  specialists  are  also  employed  to  carry  on  extension  work. 
In  addition  to  the  fund  provided  for  the  regular  cooperative  agri- 
cultural extension  work.  Congress  passed  in  1917  the  food-production 
act,  which  includes  an  item  of  $4,348,400  for  increasing  food  produc- 
tion, eliminating  waste,  and  promoting  conservation  of  food,  by  edu- 
cational and  demonstrational  methods  through  counties,  districts, 
and  urban  agents,  and  others.  Under  the  provision  of  this  act  over 
1,600  emergency  demonstration  agents  have  been  employed,  and  for 
the  first  time  agents  have  been  designated  to  take  up  work  in  the 
larger  urban  centers. 

The  enrollment  in  the  South  in  boyg'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs 
increased  in  1917  and  now  approximates  100,000  in  the  regular  clubs. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  enrollment,  approximately  20,000  were  en- 
rolled to  assist  in  meeting  the  emergency  incidental  to  the  war.  A 
large  number  were  enrolled  in  wheat  clubs  for  1918,  wheat,  rye, 
and  oat  clubs  being  organized  wherever  the  growing  of  these  crops 
was  thought  to  be  practicable. 

Farm  makers'  clubs  for  negi-o  children  were  organized  during  1917 
in  several  States.  Much  work  has  been  done  every  year  in  these 
clubs  among  the  negi'oes,  but  it  was  systematized  as  a  separate  pro- 
ject in  1916. 

Pig  and  poultry  clubs  promoted  in  cooperation  with  the  animal 
husbandry  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  very  popu- 
lar. Poultry  clubs  which  consist  largely  of  school  pupils  are  usually 
organized  in  the  schools  through  the  direction  of  the  coimty  agents, 
the  teachers  serving  as  local  leaders  or  supervisors  of  the  work. 
Officers,  including  a  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary  are 
elected,  meetings  held  as  regularly  as  possible,  and  the  work  carried 
on  in  an  educational  and  businesslike  manner.  The  State  poultry 
club  agents  or  poultry  specialists  working  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  director  of  extension  at  the  State  agricultural  college,  visit  these 
schools  and  deliver  lectures  on  various  subjects  as  well  as  give  actual 
demonstrations  on  selecting,  culling,  killing,  and  dressing  for  mar- 
ket, and  other  phases  of  poultry  work. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  1, 1917,  8  States,  comprising 
281  counties,  were  carrying  on  the  work,  representing  1,010  clute 
and  13,664  members.  Club  members  furnishing  reports  hatched, 
during  1917,  98,272  chicks  and  raised  80,310  mature  fowls.  They 
sold  $17,908.25  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  market  and  breeding 
purposes  and  the  total  value  of  their  receipts,  stock  on  hand,  and 
prizes  won  amounted  to  $41,312.42.  In  addition  to  other  school  work, 
these  poultry  club  members  are  becoming  proficient  in  the  selection 
and  judging  of  standard-bred  poultry,  and  also  demonstrating  their 
ability  to  cany  on  various  phases  of  poultry  work,  such  as  operating 
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incubators,  preserving  eggs,  caponiiing  oockerds,  killing;  and  dress- 
ing fowls  for  market,  etc 

Boys'  and  girls'  pig  clubs  are  also  quite  closely  interwoven  witk 
the  rural-sdtiool  system.  The  pig  clubs  are  usually  oiganised  around 
a  school  or  community  as  a  unit.  The  rural  teachers  are  i-eco^^niziBg 
the  value  of  pig  clubs  as  a  vitalizing  factor  in  school  work  iuid  an 
heartily  supporting  it.  Many  rural  teachers  are  acting  as  lo^ 
leaders,  and  swine  extension  workers  visit  the  schools  and  give  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  etc.,  on  swine  work. 

The  school  pig  is  one  phase  of  the  pig  club  work  in  whidi  the 
rural  school  is  especially  prominent.  A  great  many  rural  sdiools 
have  raised  a  pig  on  the  school  grounds,  the  pig  usually  being  fed  on 
the  scraps  from  the  children's  dinner  paila 

The  progress  mack  in  boys'  and  girls'  pig  club  work  has  beeo  quite 
satisfactory.  During  the  past  year  35,980  members  completed  their 
pig  club  work,  and  there  are  now  more  than  100,000  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  for  this  season's  work.  The  average  profit  of  the  memberi 
fattening  a  pig  was  $11.38,  and  that  of  the  membN*s  raising  a  sow 
and  litter  was  $72.84.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  m^nbers  raiang 
breeding  stock  had  pure-bred  animals.  Pig  club  work  is  now  carried 
on  in  28  States. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  there  were  in  the  33  North- 
ern and  Western  States  1,124  paid  leaders  working  in  connectiou 
with  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  In  addition  to  the  paid  leaden 
there  were  9,748  volunteer  club  leaders.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
club  leaders  were  paid  cooperatively  by  the  State  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  133  by  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege and  the  local  people,  18  by  the  college  only,  and  733  by  the  local 
people. 

During  the  year  ending  June  80, 1917,  there  were  in  the  33  North- 
em  and  Western  States  a  total  enrollment  of  406,633  members  of 
regularly  organized  clubs.  In  addition  to  this  about  400,000  boys 
and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  war-emergency  projects — growing  gar- 
dens, canning  food  products,  raising  poultry,  making  war  bread, 
and  doing  other  things  of  a  special  character. 

During  the  period  from  December  1,  1916,  to  April  1,  1917,  8^89 
club  members  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  attended  the  one  or 
two  weeks'  ^ort  courses  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges;  1,528  of 
these  were  champions  of  their  respective  counties  in  the  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work  and  were  sent  by  the  local  people  free  of  expense  to 
attend  the  courses. 

Tlie  division  for  agricultural  instruction  of  the  States  Belations 
Service  continued  its  project  which  had  to  do  with  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  organization  and  administration  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture in  public  schools,  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  work 
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and  tbe  relataonidup  of  ddffarfflit  agencies  in  promoting  such  inatrno- 
iion.  Under  this  seoond  project  ixmr  additions^  ^oonfevenees  dealing 
with  tlie  profalfim  of  teftcher  training  in  land-^rant  colleges  (making 
seven  in  all)  hare  been  held  The  aim  of  these  conferenoes  hdd  both 
in  the  North  and  the  South  was  to  work  out  a  tentative  course  whicii 
may  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  training  teachers  in  agriculture  and  to 
cooperate  the  various  forces  and  agencies  which  would  promote  agri- 
cultural edueataon. 

This  divison  has  eectimied  its  work  in  the  pi^paratJiOB  of  courses 
of  study  for  teac^ere  of  elementary  agri^ture  in  coop^ation  witji 
State  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  State  depart- 
Boentfi  of  education.  Bulletins  have  been  prepared  and  published  for 
the  schools  of  Yirgiiiia  and  Ohio.  Similar  courses  have  bean  pre- 
pared for  Vermont.  In  addition  to  these  bulletins  others  have  been 
issued  dealing  with  the  elementary  sdiool  courses  in  agriculture; 
among  the  recei^  ones  are  Lessons  on  Tomatoes  for  Sural  Schools, 
LesfiOBs  in  Poultry  for  Eural  Schools,  Lessons  on  Pork  Production 
for  Rural  Schools,  Lessons  in  Dairying  for  £ia*al  Schools. 

The  publication  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Monthly  has  been 
discontinued  and  in  its  place  have  been  issued  a  series  of  documents 
dealing  witli  various  phases  of  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture. 

A  series  of  leaflets  on  how  teadii^^  may  use  Farmers'  Bulletins 
have  been  pr^ared.  Twenty-one  in  all  have  beeen  prepared,  of  whidi 
18  have  been  pnblished. 

The  beginning  of  the  administration  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act  has 
brought  demands  lor  a  large  amount  of  service  which  has  not  been 
in  printed  or  narultigraphed  form.  A  memorandum  oi  cooperation 
between  the  Fed^al  Board  for  Vocatioiial  Education,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Intwior,  and  this  burean  ccm- 
templates  a  series  of  investigations  under  tlie  Smith-Hughes  Act,  a 
part  of  which  shall  be  conducted  by  the  division  of  agricultural  in- 
struction. The  committee  representing  this  cooperative  work  has 
already  begun  the  {Jans  for  such  studies.  A  bulletin  on  the  home 
project  as  a  phase  of  vocational  agriculture  has  been  prepared  by 
this  division  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  submitted  to  the  board  for  publication. 

This  division  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  problems  of 
visual  instruction  in  agricultural  education  and  has  completed  a 
series  of  lantern-slide  lecture  sets  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
agricultural  education.  Among  those  more  recently  added  to  the  list 
are  How  to  Teach  Poultry  Lessons  in  Elementary  Schools,  Lessons 
on  Tomatoes  for  Rural  Schools,  and  Teaching  Oarden  Practice. 

Plans  have  been  developed  by  means  of  which  illustrative  material 
of  various  types  may  be  made  more  available  to  schools  in  tihe  sev- 
eral States,  especiaQy  to  help  State  officers  prepare  duplicates  of  our 
materiaL 
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The  literature  on  agricultural  education  has  been  reviewed  and  ab- 
stracted by  this  office.  Card  indexes  of  the  world's  literature  of 
agricultural  education,  as  well  as  American  and  foreign  institutioos 
for  agricultural  education  and  home  economics,^  were  maintained  by 
the  division.    • 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

The  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  in  April,  1917,  profoundly  af- 
fected our  system  of  higher  education  in  agriculture  almost  imme- 
diately. Attendance,  which  in  most  land-grant  colleges  had  been 
steadily  rising  from  year  to  year  was  suddenly  depleted  as  the  caD 
came  for  one  form  or  another  of  national  service.  Some  institutioi^ 
closed  their  doors  early  in  May  and  in  others  the  work  went  on  under 
greatly  changed  conditions. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  technical  schools  during  the 
war,  the  situation  was  admirably  stated  by  President  Wilson  in  a 
letter  of  July  20, 1917,  as  follows: 

The  question  which  you  have  brought  to  my  attention  is  one  of  the  vciy 
greatest  moment.  It  would,  as  you  suggest,  seriously  impair  America's  proa- 
pects  of  success  in  this  war  if  the  supply  of  highly  trained  men  were  unoeoes- 
sarUy  diminished.  There  wiU  be  need  for  a  larger  number  of  persons  expert  In 
the  various  fields  of  applied  science  than  ever  before.  Such  persons  wUl  be 
needed  both  during  the  war  and  after  its  close.  I  therefore  have  no  hesitatioa 
in  urging  colleges  and  technical  schools  to  endeavor  to  maintain  their  coarseB 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  usual  basis.  There  will  be  many  young  men  from 
these  Institutions  who  will  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  country.  Those 
who  fall  below  the  age  of  selective  conscription  and  who  do  not  enlist  may  ted 
that  by  pursuing  their  courses  with  earnestness  and  diligence  they  also  are 
preparing  themselves  for  valuable  service  to  the  Nation.  I  would  particolarij 
urge  upon  the  young  people  who  are  leaving  our  high  schools  that  as  many  of 
them  as  can  do  so  avail  themselves  this  year  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
colleges  and  technical  schools,  to  the  end  that  the  country  may  not  lack  as 
adequate  supply  of  trained  men  and  jn^omen. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  statement  particular  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  need  for  men  trained  in  applied  science.  In  this  group 
will  be  included,  of  course,  the  graduates  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 
In  view  of  the  important  and  unique  functions  which  these  institu- 
tions have  to  fulfill,  and  the  realization  that  in  some  ways  the  condi- 
tions regarding  their  prospective  attendance  differed  from  those  in 
other  institutions,  it  was  deemed  of  general  interest  to  ascertain, 
after  their  reopening  in  the  fall  of  1917,  how  they  had  fared  as  re- 
gards enrollment.  A  general  survey  of  the  existing  situation  showed 
that  the  average  decrease  for  the  institutions  reporting  was  slightly 
over  30  per  cent  and  in  numerous  cases  exceeded  50  per  cent  Some 
sectional  variation  was  noticeable,  several  southeastern  coU^es 
maintaining  their   previous  registration   and  others   falling  only 
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slightly  below  it,  while  losses  were  exceptionally  heavy  in  the  South- 
-west  and  in  the  Middle  West. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  decrease  in  mechanic  arts  was 
approximately  only  15  per  cent  and  did  not  exceed  36  per  cent  for 
any  institution. 

Analysis  of  the  registration  by  classes  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
revealed  heavy  losses  at  every  stage.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
senior  class  was  largely  effected,  decreases  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
being  not  uncommon. 

The  depletion  of  the  junior  and  sophomore  ranks  was  found  to  be 
somewhat  smaller  in  most  institutions. 

The  entering  classes,  however,  present  a  special  problem  for  con- 
sideration. Before  the  war  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  freshmen, 
in  many  cases  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  college,  had  been  the  rule, 
but  in  the  fall  of  1917,  86  institutions  reported  losses  ranging  from 
8  to  60  per  cent.  The  Texas  College  reported  an  increase  of  over  12 
per  cent,  resulting  in  the  largest  class  in  its  history,  and  four  others 
showed  smaller  gains,  but  the  average  for  the  entire  group  was  a 
loss  of  about  25  per  cent. 

Expressed  not  in  percentages,  but  in  actual  numbers,  the  data  are 
even  more  striking.  For  the  institutions  available  the  freshmen  ag- 
gregated in  1916,  4,630,  and  in  1917  only  3,463.  This  means  a  de- 
crease of  1,167  freshmen  students  in  agriculture  in  the  41  States 
reporting  this  item. 

Another  problem  before  the  land-grant  colleges  to-day  is  the 
provision  of  special  courses  to  meet  the  emergency  needs.  Thus,  as 
regards  the  training  of  teachers,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there 
were  upwards  of  1,000  college  trained  young  men  teaching  agri- 
culture in  schools  below  college  grade,  the  munber  has  now  been 
seriously  depleted,  while  the  development  of  work  under  the^  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  alone  has  created  a  demand  for  several  hundred  addi- 
tional instructors  with  such  training.  It  is  suggested  that  the  col- 
leges can  do  much  to  "  prevent  the  serious  lowering  of  standards  by 
increasing  their  facilities  for  training  undergraduates  for  the  teach- 
ing profession,  by  conducting  emergency  courses  for  teachers  now 
in  service,  and  by  the  intensive  training  along  agricultural  lines  of 
college  gi'aduates  in  arts  and  science  courses.'* 

Emergency  short  courses  in  agriculture  have  already  been  offered 
by  a  number  of  institutions  and  their  further  development  seems 
logical. 

The  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  was  of 
the  opinion  that  not  within  a  decade  "  has  there  been  a  time  so  favor- 
able for  giving  serious  attention  to  measures  for  improving  thie 
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quality  of  teaching  in  the  colleges  themselves  as  ihe  present  "wslt  emer- 
gency affords." 

If  the  reduction  in  enrollment  of  agricultural  students  by  nearij 
one-third  seems  discouraging,  it  is  well  to  reflect  that  in  England 
wholesale  losses  of  faculties  and  students  have  occurred,  that,  serenl 
institutions  have  closed  their  doors,  and  that  others  have  been  vm 
seriously  restricted  in  their  operations.  In  our  own  country  no  such 
developments  are  expected  and  often  the  enrollment  is  far  in  exces? 
of  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  When  the  importance  of  trained  agri- 
cultural leadership  becomes  thoroughly  realized,  particularly  in  it' 
relations  to  the  existing  emergency,  there  need  be  little  doubt  that 
the  agricultural  colleges,  as  the  training  ground  for  such  leadership, 
will  receive  and  retain  the  full  support  in  every  direction  which  thej 
will  need  for  this  vital  service. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  new  Hilgard  Hall  at  the  University  of  California  is  an  elab- 
orate  four-story  structure,  of  reinforced  concrete,  60  by  300  feet,  cost- 
ing  with  equipment  about  $370,000,  and  constituting  the  second  of  the 
three  buildings  which  will  complete  the  agricultural  quadrangle. 
It  will  serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  hous- 
ing the  departments  of  agronomy,  citriculture,  forestry,  genetics^ 
pomology,  soil  technolog>%  and  viticulture. 

The  new  animal-husbandry  laboratory  at  tlie  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College  has  been  completed.  It  is  a  one-story  building  74  by  113 
feet,  costing  about  $50,000.  It  has  been  devised  especially  for  work 
in  connection  with  the  slaughtering,  dressing,  cutting,  and  curing  of 
meats.  The  basement  contains  a  10-ton  refrigerating  plant,  coolers, 
a  smokehouse,  refining,  sausage,  lard,  and  other  by-product  rooms, 
offices,  etc.  The  main  floor  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  rooms, 
or  used  as  a  whole  for  demonstration  work. 

The  new  beef-cattle  barn  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  to  no- 
place the  structure  burned,  is  practically  completed*  It  is  60  by  120 
feet  with  a  wing  36  by  120  feet.  The  portion  to  be  used  as  a  stable 
is  built  of  hollow  tiles  with  reinforced  concrete.  Two  hollow-tile 
silos  adjoin  the  stable,  and  the  wing  contains  a  laboratory  for  clasi 
work  and  demonstration.    The  total  cost  is  about  $25,000. 

A  two-story  institute  hall  has  been  completed  at  the  Duluth  sub- 
station. The  first  floor  contains  an  auditorium  and  office  space,  and 
the  second  dormitory  accommodations,  a  kitchen,  and  a  dining  room. 
The  new  equipment  will  make  possible  the  holding  of  community 
gatherings  at  the  substation,  as  well  as  afford  a  meeting  place  for 
various  farm  organizations  of  noilheastern  Minnesota. 

Wolf  Hall,  the  new  $280,000  building  at  Delaware  College,  will 
house  all  the  activities  of  the  agricultural  department  and  tem- 
porarily the  college  departments  of  chemistry  and  biology. 
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Plans  have  been  approved  by  Uie  building  committee  for  the  new 
Lgricultural  building  at  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  College. 
The  legislature  has  appropriated  $175,000  for  the  construction  of  this 
>iiilding,  which  will  be  a  three-story  and  basen^nt  structure  with  a 
Pix)nt  wing  200  by  68  feet  connected  with  an  inclosed  bridge  with  an 
luditorium  seating  about  1,000  people  and  this  in  turn  connected 
writh  a  rear  wing  with  the  same  dimensions  as  the  front. 

A  plant  for  the  curing  and  drying  of  meat  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
New  Jei'sey  State  Agricultural  College  farm.  The  structure  will 
consist  of  two  fireproof  and  two  waterproof  compartments,  one  to 
be  used  for  the  slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  other  for  the  curing 
and  storing  of  meat.  There  will  also  be  a  small  compartment  for 
smoking  meats.  This  plant  will  provide  facilities  for  instructing 
students  in  the  long  and  short  courses  in  agriculture  in  home  butcher- 
ing, which  will  be  given  due  attention  as  a  part  of  the  campaign  for 
the  conservation  of  foodstuffs. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
$100,000  administration  building,  auditorium,  and  museum  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College  and  station  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  modem  two-story  grain  storage  house.  The  upper  story 
will  be  used  for  laboratory  work  in  plant  breeding,  seed  selection, 
etc.  The  lower  floor  has  six  rooms,  three  of  them  designed  for  storage 
rooms  for  small  grains  and  equipped  with  special  appliances  for 
fumigation,  and  the  remainder  are  designed  for  a  general  receiving 
and  work  room,  a  machine  iXK)m  for  the  graders,  ginners,  etc.,  and  a 
general  storage  room,  respectively. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

A  State  appropriation  in  Alabama  of  $100  per  annimi  for  the 
years  1915-1918,  inclusive,  is  now  available  for  each  county  that  raises 
a  similar  sum  to  be  used  for  prizes,  premiums,  and  other  phases  of 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  These  funds  are  spent  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  the  county  author- 
ities under  plans  and  rules  submitted  by  the  professor  of  school  agri- 
culture of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  Arkansas  Legislature  for  1917  appropriated  $481,000  for  the 
ensuing  biennium  for  the  divisions  of  liberal  arts,  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, and  education.  This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  50 
per  cent  over  any  previous  appropriation. 

The  Connecticut  General  Assembly  of  1917  appropriated  $28,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  central  heating  plant  at  the  State  agri- 
cultural college,  and  added  $2,500  per  year  to  the  maintenance  ap- 
propriation of  the  station.  Other  appropriations  for  tlie  biennium 
included  $12,000  for  the  State  entomologist,  $40,000  for  the  suppres* 
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sion  of  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  and  nursery  inspection,  ud 
$15,000  for  the  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust 

A  law  passed  by  the  Montana  Legislature  in  1917  appropriate 
$10,000  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  transportation  to  aikj 
from  their  homes  of  students  at  the  State  agricultural  college,  the 
State  university,  the  State  school  of  mines,  and  the  State  normal  col- 
lege. The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  equalize  the  cost  of  attendasce 
at  these  institutions  to  students  coming  from  distant  parts  of  tiie 
State. 

The  Delaware  Legislature  appropriated  in  1917  a  total  of  $285,- 
890.27  to  the  State  agricultural  college  for  the  ensuing  bienninm. 
Among  the  items  authorized  were  $125,000  for  the  new  dormitory  aX 
the  women's  college,  $32,000  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
college,  $32,000  for  a  new  heating  plant,  $10,000  per  annum  for  the 
maintena^ce  of  the  agricultural  department,  $7,890.27  for  agricul- 
tural extension.  Gifts  made  to  the  college  from  an  unannounced 
donor  during  1916  amounted  to  $1,000,000  and  are  being  utilized 
largely  for  buildings. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  for  1917  appropriated  to  the  State  agri- 
cultural college  $80,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  used  for  animal 
husbandary,  dairy,  and  poultry  farms,  and  $50,000  for  an  addition  to 
the  agricultural  building. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  1917  appropriated  to  the  Stat€ 
agricultural  college  $40,000  to  enlarge  the  power  plant,  $33,000  addi- 
tional for  new  equipment,  and  $10,000  for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  market  garden  substation  at  Lexington. 

In  1917  the  New  York  State  Legislature  appropriated  $779,401  for 
the  State  agricultural  college  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  addition  to  tn 
earlier  emergency  grant  of  $55,910  for  the  present  year  and  $42,000 
for  printing. 

A  bill  appropriating  125,000  pesos  ($62,500)  for  the  establishment 
of  an  experiment  station  in  connection  with  the  college  of  agriculture, 
was  passed  by  the  Philippine  House  of  Representatives  at  its  1917 
legislature. 

The  Porto  Rico  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $1,000,- 
000  for  aid  in  the  growing  of  food  crops.  In  1917  about  40  rural 
teachers  were  engaged  in  all  sections  of  the  island. 

A  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  was  authorized  by  the  Tennessee  State 
legislature  in  1917  for  buildings  and  other  improvements  by  the 
State  university,  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  cf  the  half-mill  tax, 
estimated  to  produce  about  $336,000  per  annum  at  present  and  to  be 
used  for  maintenance.  About  $100,000  may  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  at  a  substation  in  middle  Tennessee. 

The  Texas  Legislature  for  1917  established  the  West  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  on  a  grade  coordinate  with  the  ex- 
isting institution  at  College  Station,  as  well  as  a  jmiior  college  located 
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elsewhere  to  give  two  years  of  high-scliool  agriculture  and  two  years 
corresponding  to  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  college  work. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  establishing  a 
third  junior  agricultural  college  to  be  known  as  the  Northeast  Texas 
Agricultural  College.  An  appropriation  of  $250,000  has  been  made 
for  its  establishment  and  maintenance.  Special  appropriations  were 
made  for  the  station  and  substations,  aggregating  $225,095.34  for  the 
year  beginning  September  1, 1917,  and  $181,270.40  for  the  following 
year. 

The  1917  legislature  of  West  Virginia  granted  an  additional 
$75,000  for  the  agricultural  building.  The  legislature  also  appro- 
priated $20,000  for  buildings  on  the  new  farms. 

EXTENSION  AND  SHORT  COURSES. 

Special  instruction  courses  for  extension  workers  were  held  in 
December  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and  a  course  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  home  demonstration  agents,  including 
English,  gard^wig,  dairying,  rural  sociology,  poultry  work,  rural 
social  engineering,  household  conveniences,  rural  recreation,  sanita- 
tion, home  nursing,  care  of  infants,  etc.,  from  January  7  to  February 
2,  1918. 

Four-year  professional  courses  in  forestry  and  forest  engineering 
have  recently  been  established  at  the  University  of  California.  A 
12- weeks  short  course  was  also  given,  begining  January  15,  1917,  to 
help  practical  woodsmen.  The  work  included  theoretical  training  in 
surveying,  log  scaling,  timber  estimating,  Ibgging,  fire  protection, 
silverculture,  forest  administration,  trail  and  telephone  construction, 
English  composition,  gi-azing,  and  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service. 

A  feature  of  the  annual  short  course  in  January  at  the  Georgia 
State  Agricultural  College  was  the  food-conservation  school  for 
farm  women.  County  demonstration  and  home  economics  agents 
who  have  recently  taken  up  work  in  the  extension  departments  were 
also  present  at  these  courses. 

A  four-weeks  course  in  dairying  has  been  offered  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity to  women  preparing  themselves  to  fill  positions  in  factories 
manufacturing  dairy  products.  This  course  included  the  testing 
of  milk  and  dairy  products,  the  making  of  soft  cheese  and  ice  cream, 
dairy  bacteriology,  general  dairying,  and  lectures  on  food  production. 

A  special  short  course  was  arranged  at  the  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College  in  November,  1917.  This  course  included  instruction 
in  agriculture,  home  economics,  engineering,  and  industrial  science, 
and  was  open  to  young  people  who  have  not  yet  completed  high- 
school  work  as  well  as  to  those  prepared  for  full  collegiate  in- 
structioiu 
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Evening  courses  in  various  branches  of  agriculture  were  offered  ii 
1917  at  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  College.  These  courses  in- 
cluded special  work  in  beekeeping,  poultry  raising,  and  fruit  growing 
for  suburban  residents  of  Washington,  D.  C.  College  credit  wm 
given  for  these  courses  so  far  as  practicable,  with  a  system  of  certifi- 
cates showing  all  work  completed. 

The  Annual  Farmers'  Convention,  held  at  the  North  Carolina  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  Station,  in  August,  1916,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  college,  station,  and  extension  workers,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  meetings  of  its  kind  yet  held  in  the  State.  About  3,000 
men  and  2,000  women  were  in  attendance.  The  special  subject  of  the 
meeting  was  rural  education,  which  was  graphically  presented  by 
means  of  an  exhibition  in  which  several  booths  were  grouped  around 
a  larger  booth  in  one  of  the  college  buildings.  The  smaller  booths 
represented  the  activities  of  the  station  and  extension  service,  while 
the  larger  booth  represented  a  consolidated  or  farm-life  schooL 

A  school  of  education  has  been  organized  at  the  North  Dakota  State 
Agricultural  College  with  four  courses  covering  four  years  and  two 
courses  covering  two  years  for  completion.  The  four-year  curricula 
are  designed  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  science, 
and  vocational  and  rural  school  administration,  while  the  two-year 
curricula  are  for  teachers  in  consolidated  schools  and  special  teachers. 

THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL    OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  raider 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  was  held  July  8-28,  1916,  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College.  The  attempt  was  made  to  deyelop  a 
more  systematically  organized  plan  of  work  at  this  session  than  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken.  This  plan  involved  work  in  two  main 
lines.  One  of  these  included  progressive  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental factors  involved  in  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
other  dealt  with  the  economic  and  social  factors  which  enter  into  the 
development  of  profitable  s}^stems  of  agiiculture  and  well-organized 
rural  communities. 

At  its  public  opening  exercises  the  school  was  welcomed  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  by  President  K.  L.  Butterfield, 
and  the  granges  of  New  England  were  represented  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hoyt.  Dean  A.  C.  True,  of  the  graduate  school,  outlined  briefly  the 
objects  for  which  the  school  was  established,  the  reasons  for  the  par- 
ticular  courses  of  instruction  offered  at  the  seventh  session,  and  the 
intellectual  and  social  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  contact  of 
instructor's  and  students  in  such  a  school. 

Dr.  True  pointed  out  that  in  oiir  time — 
education  and  research  more  and  nK>re  Involve  the  harmonious  working  to- 
gether of  groups  of  Individuals  who  are  wming  to  put  awaj  selfiali  end*  ftr 
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tlxe  common  good.    In  a  vast  country  like  oar  own  with  a  population  drawn 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  erf  environ- 
mental conditions,  associations  of  scholars  and  investigators  from  many  differ- 
ent  regions,  whether  their  work  deals  with  subjects  remote  from  practical 
&fralr8  or.  as  In  the  case  of  most  of  ub,  with  matters  of  vital  concern  to  great 
Industries,  is  of  great  importance  as  an  aid  to  that  mutual  understanding  ou 
ijvliich  the  life  of  our  Nation  and  the  perfecting  of  our  civlliiatlon  depend.    For 
after  all,  as  recent  events  In  the  world's  history  have  shown,  public  opinion 
and  governmental  action  depend  more  largely  than  is  generally  recognized  on 
tlie  modes  of  thought  which  are  develoi>ed  In  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Such  an  organixation  as  this  graduate  sciiool,  having  behind  it  the  asnociafed 
universtties  and  colleges  represented  in  the  Association  of  American  Agricul- 
tural Ck)lleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  may  also  be  influential  in  shaping  the 
Ideals  and  standards  of  agricultural  scholarship  and  research.    If  through  our 
discussions  here  we  are  able  to  carry  back  to  our  respective  Institutions  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  courses  of  instruction  and  methods  of  research 
and  to  stimulate  faculties  and  students  to  more  thorough  work,  we  stiall  have 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  those  influences  which  are  to  determine  tXte 
success  of  the  great  movement  to  raise  American  agriculture  and  country  life 
to  the  highest  i)0S8ible  leveL 

Since  the  last  session  of  our  school  this  movement  has  made  unusually  rapid 
progress.  The  permnnent  national  system  of  agricultural  extension  education, 
provided  for  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  has  already  become  wrfl  organ- 
ized and  attained  great  dimensions.  In  over  1^200  counties,  spread  over  the 
entire  country,  extension  agents  are  regularly  working.  Supporting  these  local 
forces  are  about  1,500  extension  specialists  and  administrative  officers  main- 
tained by  the  State  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  least 
1,000  teachers  are  giving  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects  in  our  colleges, 
and*  the  number  of  students  in  four-year  courses  of  agriculture  has  risen  from 
14,000  in  1913  to  19,500  in  1915.  The  past  year  4,900  secondary  schools  gave 
agricultural  courses  attended  by  95,000  students,  as  compared  with  1,400  schools 
and  30,000  students  two  years  before.  The  force  employed  in  our  agricultural 
experiment  stations  has  risen  to  1,860  and  the  income  of  the  stations  In  1915 
was  $5,286,000.  The  force  employed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  over 
16.000  and  its  income  about  $25,000,000. 

The  demand  for  thorouf^Iy  trained  and  efficient  workers  in  agricTiltural  lines, 
wtiether  in  researdi,  education,  or  farm  practice,  has  never  before  run  so  far 
beyond  the  simply.  The  responsibilities  of  the  leaders  In  the  agricultural 
movement  have  never  been  so  heavy.  Their  encouragements  have  never  been 
80  great  This  body  of  young  men,  who  have  already  been  trained  in  our 
higher  Institutions  of  learning  and  many  of  whom  are  already  engage^!  In 
teaching  or  research,  liave  before  them  exceptional  opportunities  for  leadership 
and  high  success.  The  incentives  to  thorpugh  preparation  and  tlie  most  strenu- 
ous endeavor  are  of  the  highest  and  broadest  character.  To  discover  nature*! 
secrets  and  thereby  advance  science  and  human  welfare,  to  inspire  and  instruct 
a  vast  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  colleges,  schools,  and  millions 
of  homes,  to  lay  a  firm  and  safe  foundation  for  the  permanent  existence  and 
prosperity  of  tl)e  United  States  and  in  large  measure  of  all  the  world — these 
are  the  appropriate  tasks  of  agricultural  scholars  and  sdentista. 

A  week  was  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  problems  of  education 
with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  students  along  agricultural 
lines.  Dr.  W.  G  Bagley,  director  of  the  school  of  education  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Illinois,  gave  five  lectures  on  the  foundations  of  peda- 
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gogy.  He  argued  that  not  only  knowledge  but  **  skill  **  is  a  l^A- 
mate  and  important  end  of  education,  whether  the  subject  taught  k 
what  is  ordinarily  called  cultural,  such  as  language  and  mathematics, 
or  technical,  as  engineering  and  agriculture.  The  interrelatiims  ol 
technical  and  cultural  aims  in  education  were  also  dwelt  upon.  A 
clear  and  impartial  r6sum£  of  the  experimental  researches  on  the 
disciplinary  value  of  various  studies  was  given,  with  the  conclua<» 
that  the  evidence  thus  far  accumulated  indicates  that  there  is  a  cer> 
tain  disciplinary  result  which  may  be  transferred  from  one  study  to 
another,  but  that  this  is  not  so  large  as  has  been  commonly  held  bj 
the  friends  of  the  old  classical  education. 

Dean  W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  school  of  education  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  presented  some  of  the  principles  on  which  methods  of 
teaching  should  rest.  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  principle  that 
the  normal  mental  process  in  learning  is  to  work  from  problems 
toward  their  solution.  A  problem  arising  in  the  experience  of  the 
student  or  being  presented  to  him  by  his  teacher,  the  learner  may 
become  in  large  degree  his  own  instructor,  especially  if  the  solution 
is  of  vital  interest  to  him.  The  application  of  this  principle  would 
in  many  subjects  result  in  economy  of  mental  effort,  increase  of 
interest,  and  more  permanent  results.  Good  method  should  always 
culminate  in  elaborated  and  well-organized  knowledge. 

At  the  seminars  the  practices  of  teaching  various  agricultural  sub- 
jects were  presented  by  Dean  E.  L.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  on  vegetable  gardening;  Prof.  C.  G.  Woodbury,  of  Purdue 
University,  on  pomology;  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  of  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  on  agronomy;  and  Prof.  J.  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, on  poultry  husbandry,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts College  faculty  and  others.  On  Saturday  a  conference  on  the 
training  of  men  for  agricultural  service  was  led  by  President  BL  J. 
Waters,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  who  dwelt  on  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  college  course  in  its  adaptation  to  this  end,  and 
by  Prof.  G.  A.  Works,  of  Cornell  University,  who  discussed  the 
relation  of  the  agricultural  college  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools. 

The  conference  was  followed  by  a  round-table  discussion  by  teach- 
ers of  secondary  agriculture  on  the  value  of  the  college  courses  in 
agricultural  education  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  teaching  agri- 
culture, this  meeting  being  one  of  the  series  of  conferences  held  dur- 
ing the  past  year  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  States  Relations  Service.  During  this 
educational  week  emphasis  was  often  laid  on  the  importance  of  train- 
ing in  the  principles  and  methods  of  education  for  students  intending 
to  become  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  in  colleges  or  schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SURVEYS.* 

By  Bdwasd  Fbanklih  Buchner, 
Professor  of  Education,  Johns  Hopkins  Vniversitif. 


OOMTBMTS. — State  tuTYBjB — Countj  vuTYejB — "Town"  sarreja — City  BorreTt — Voct^ 
tlonal  education  surreys — Higher  educational  Instltutloas — ^Negro  edncatloxi — ^Foreign 
■mreya — MlsceUaneooa — UnpubUBlied  sarreys. 


The  educational  survey  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  event  or  an  occa- 
sional happening.    It  has  been  critically  transformed  into  a  perma- 
nent means  of  progress.    Changes  in  the  educational  conditions  of 
a  given  system  are  now  to  be  expected  not  merely  from  the  initiative 
and  push  within,  but  are  actively  sought  for  as  the  outcome  of  an 
objective  and  unbiased  study  of  the  situation.    The  establishment 
of  standards  based  on  current  practices  and  the  more  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  relations  which  should  obtain  in  the  dynamics  of  educa- 
tional support  and  organization,  of  teaching  and  learning,  have  made 
possible  the  increasing  number  of  scientific  approaches  to  the  task  of 
formulating  qualitative  and  quantitative  judgments  concerning  com- 
munities and  their  schools.    The  system  of  schools  set  up  and  main- 
tained by  a  State,  county,  or  city  is  a  most  important  form  of  human 
behavior,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  intensive  study  essentially 
characteristic  of  a  survey.    The  synthetic  judgment  in  which  the 
study  culminates,  prophetic  of  vital  readjustments  to  be  made,  is 
possible  only  to  the  survey  whose  scientific  acumen  is  guided  by  a 
fertile  imagination  drawing  from  the  now  rich  stores  of  ranks, 
standards,   and  measurements  possessing  both  accuracy  and  ap- 
plicability. 

^TblB  chapter  Is  the  fourth  report  In  the  special  series  presenting  a  record  of  the 
educational-surTey  movement.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bdocatlon  for  the 
year  ended  June  80,  1914  (Oh.  XXIV,  vol.  1,  pp.  518-562),  and  also  June  80,  1015  (Oh. 
XVIII,  vol.  1,  pp.  433-492),  appeared  the  first  two  reports  of  school  surreys  In  the 
United  States.  The  educational  Inquiries  and  surreys,  the  reports  of  which,  with  two 
exceptions,  had  been  published  up  to  the  dose  of  each  of  the  two  years,  respectively, 
were  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  place  and  time,  the  authorization,  the  details  of 
the  stafT,  the  situation  leading  to  the  Inquiry,  the  method  and  scope,  and  the  funda- 
mental problems  Investigated,  with  a  summary  of  the  more  Important  findings  and  the 
recommendatlonB. 

The  third  report,  appearing  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1916  (Ch.  XXI,  vol.  1,  pp.  353-371),  included  those  surveys  of 
which  the  reports  had  been  published  during  the  year  under  review  or  were  in  process 
of  publication,  and  listed  those  surveys  the  reports  of  which  remained  unpublished. 
This  fourth  report  presents  an  account  of  the  surveys  which  have  been  published  during 
the  biennum  1916-1018  or  are  in  process  of  pubUcatlon,  listing  those  whldi  may  not  be 
published* 
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The  permanency  of  the  surrey  as  an  American  means  of  edno- 
tional  progress  is  clearly  shown  by  the  greatly  increased  mados 
made  during  the  biennium  of  1916-1918,  which  this  report  revk«. 
Of  the  157  surveys  (including  7,  the  reports  of  which  are  unpit 
lished)  made  during  the  past  seven  years,  78,  or  47  per  cent,  were 
made  during  the  last  two  years.  The  147  published  reports  presat 
the  results  of  extensive,  or  special,  studies  of  districts,  in  whok  or 
in  part,  thus  distributed:  United  States,  1;  States,  18;  counties  tfld 
"  towns,"  40  (reporting  on  conditions  obtaining  in  67,  3  counties  k 
one  instance  being  "typical"  of  a  State) ;  cities,  59;  higher  instito- 
tions,  10  (covering  24  institutions) ;  vocational,  13;  and  special,  6. 
The  average  number  of  surveys  per  year  made  during  the  entire 
period  is  22.  During  the  biennium  the  annual  average  is  over  3IL 
The  69  survey  reports  published  (or  in  press)  during^  these  two 
years  show  in  their  distribution  a  steady  widening  of  the  field  of 
application :  State,  8 ;  county  and  "  town,"  24  (reporting  conditioDS 
prevailing  in  49)  ;  city,  22;  higher  institutions,  6;  vocational,  6;  and 
special,  4. 

The  survey  continues  to  extend  its  services  in  general,  ranging  frcan 
an  almost  complete  reorganization  of  a  system  to  the  easing  of  a 
local  "  situation  " ;  and  in  particular,  such  as  showing  the  limitations 
of  the  school  plant  and  furnishing  a  building  program  for  seven! 
years  to  come,  specifying  costs  of  operation  and  instruction  and  re- 
vealing untouched  financial  resources,  discovering  the  attainments  of 
pupils  in  classes,  buildings,  and  districts,  and  thus  pointing  out  new 
functions  in  the  field  of  supervision,  extending  more  exact  inquiry  to 
include  additional  subjects  as  music,  drawing,  and  school  gardening, 
and  formulating  the  teaching  norms  characteristic  of  a  city,  comity, 
or  State.  The  survey  has  more  than  "  paid  for  itself "  by  showing 
that  we  can  not  cheapen  education.  It  has  become  an  effective  means 
for  the  explanation  and  the  preparation  of  a  supporting  community 
for  the  rapidly  and  inevitably  increasing  costs  of  public  education 
(e.  g.,  the  bond  issues  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Harrisburg).  A 
most  striking  feature  of  the  survey  changes  in  the  biennium  is  to  be 
found  in  the  adoption  of  some  of  its  distinctive  methods  by  superin- 
tendents, particularly  of  city  schools,  in  their  annual  reports  or 
special  publications.  This  form  of  "auto"  surveying  at  once  dis- 
seminates in  the  community  more  accurate  and  intelligent  informa- 
tion concerning  schools,  and  places  a  new  interpretation  upon  the 
meaning  of  educational  administration  in  practice.  Important  in- 
crements to  our  scientific  knowledge  of  educational  processes  and  re- 
sults are  being  made  through  the  greater  attention  given  to  the 
measurement  of  the  achievements  of  pupils  by  the  inclusion  of  stand- 
ard scales  and  tests.    What  can  we  tell  about  a  school  ^stem  having 
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exact  information  about  this,  that,  or  another  trait,  is  a  question 
the  survey  has  enabled  us  to  answer  with  increasing  certainty.  The 
duty  of  comprehending  the  educational  survey  is  thus  laid  alike  upon 
the  public,  both  parent  and  taxpayer,  the  practitioner,  and  the  stu- 
dent of  education,  for  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  event  or  an  occa- 
sional happening. 

In  connection  with  these  general  features  and  before  taking  up 
the  details  of  survey  activities  during  the  biennium,  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  view  of  the  special  significance  of  th6  educational  survey 
as  a  means  of  progress  and  of  the  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  forwarding  this  movement  by  extensive  participation  therein 
is  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1917  (Vol.  I,  Chap.  II,  pp.  19-44).  It  is 
important  to  observe  how  legitimately  the  educational  survey  has 
fitted  in  with  the  conditions  of  national  progress  as  previsioned  in 
the  congressional  legislation  half  a  century  ago.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  thus  calls  attention  to  this  situation,  as  a  preface  to 
the  extended  summaries  of  several  important  surveys  conducted  by 
the  bureau  which  are  included  in  this  account  of  its  varied  activ- 
ities during  1916-17: 

In  its  educattonal  survey  work  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  carrying  out  in 
the  most  direct  manner  possible  the  task  contemplated  in  the  original  act 
[1807]  creating  the  bureau.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  precisely  this  function  that  the 
educational  survey  fulfills.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  educational  survey  constitutes  a  type  of  service  most  appropriately 
rendered  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education. 

STATE  SURVEYS. 

Illinois.^ — This  survey  presents  most  of  the  results  of  a  State- wide 
survey  growing  out  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  1913.  After  a  period  of  conferences  and 
committee  organization,  it  was  decided  to  investigate  "the  children; 
the  teachers;  the  program  of  studies;  the  school  plant;  finances; 
organization,  administration,  and  supervision;  the  school  and  the 
community;  conditions  affecting  vocational  education;  and  the  rural 
schools,"  with  a  special  investigator  in  charge  of  each  division.  "  It 
was  not  possible  to  present  complete  and  detailed  reports  upon  all 
of  these  topics,  partly  because  the  investigators  were  not  free  to 
secure  the  information  at  first  hand  and  partly  because  of  limited 
resources."  "  The  committee  was  handicapped  not  only  by  a  lack  of 
funds,  but  by  the  failure  of  certain  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the 
movement  and  by  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  certain  members  of  the 

^Illinois  School  Surrey:  A  Cooperatlye  Investigation  of  School  Conditions  and  School 
Efficiency,  Initiated  and  Conducted  by  the  Teachers  of  Illinois  in  the  Interest  of  All  the 
Children  of  All  the  People.  By  L.  D.  Coffman,  director.  877  pp.  Published  by  order  of 
The  Illinois  8t&t«  Teachers'  Association,  1917. 
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teaching  force."  The  method  of  securing  information  employed  tlie 
questionnaire  extensively,  with  the  visitation  of  a  total  of  173  rural 
schools  by  three  investigators. 

The  report  of  the  Illinois  school  survey,  accordingly,  includes 
11  reports  on  the  following  specific  topics: 

The  economic  status  of  teachers  in  Illinois,  by  L.  D.  Oolbnan. 

Program  of  studies  in  town  and  city  graded  elementary  sdiooia,  l»y  W.  CL 
Bagley. 

The  tedmique  of  superintendence,  by  L.  D.  Ck)ffman. 

School  finances,  by  David  Felmley. 

Student  population  and  related  problems  In  high  schools,  by  J.  A.  dement. 

Spelling  scores  for  54  lUinois  cities,  by  J.  P.  Bobbitt 

Arithmetic  scores  in  seven  Illinois  cities,  by  J.  F.  Bobbitt 

Some  exceptional  liigh-school  pupils  in  Illinois,  by  B.  B.  Jones. 

The  rural  schools :  Reports  by  Caroline  Grote,  Edgar  Packard*  and  Joseph  H. 
HUL 

Alabama.— The  1915  session  of  the  Legislators  of  Alabama  au- 
thorized the  submission  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  to  be 
held  in  November,  1916,  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  permit- 
ting the  several  counties  in  the  several  districts  of  any  county  to  levy 
and  collect  a  special  tax  not  exceeding  30  cents  on  each  $100  worth 
of  taxable  property  for  school  purposes.  The  department  of  educa- 
tion of  the  State,  accordingly,  undertook  a  special  study  of  educa- 
tional conditions  which  would  enable  the  voters  to  act  in  the  light  of 
knowledge  when  voting  upon  the  proposed  amendment  It  issued  in 
July,  1916,  "  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Public  School  Systems  in 
Alabama  and  Other  Typical  States  and  an  Exhibition  of  Educational 
Conditions  in  the  67  Counties  of  Alabama.''  (Bulletin  No.  55,  32 
pp.)  The  States  chosen  for  comparative  purposes  included  Florida, 
Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Washing- 
ton, the  data  being  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1914.  The  study  of  conditions  in  the  several  counties 
in  the  State  related  only  to  whites,  including  both  rural  and  city 
districts.  The  special  topics  presented  include:  Children  in  school 
and  out;  length  of  school  year  and  average  attendance;  average  an- 
nual expenditure  per  pupil  enrolled;  teachers  and  teachers'  salaries; 
average  nimiber  of  pupils  per  teacher;  grades  of  certificates;  invest- 
ment in  school  plant;  and  illiteracy  in  Alabama.  The  entire  materimi 
of  the  bulletin  is  organized  after  the  pattern  of  "A  Comparative 
Study  of  Public  School  Systems  in  the  48  States,"  issued  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation*in  1912. 

Colorado. — The  "Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Administration 
and  Support  of  the  Colorado  School  System  made  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education"  was  issued 
as  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  6  (93  pp.,  48  tables).   The  scope  of  this  study. 
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which  was  made  upon  the  request  of  the  Colorado  State  Survey  Com- 
mittee, ^'  was  confined  to  an  investigation  of  the  administration  and 
support  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  their  imme- 
diate effects  upon  conditions  determining  the  character  of  work  done 
in  these  schools."    The  inquiry  was  made  by  A.  C.  Monahan  and 
Kaiherine  M.  Cook,  both  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  who  were  in 
the  State  during  a  considerable  time  in  the  months  of  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November,  1916.   The  detailed  topics  taken  into  considera- 
tion include  the  State  of  Colorado  and  its  educational  system,  gen- 
eral admioistration,  revenue  and  support,  and  the  administration  of 
school  instruction.    Chapter  II  presents  a  summary  of  the  26  recom- 
mendations made  to  meet  "  Colorado's  greatest  need  in  public  educa- 
tion "  which  was  found  to  be  "  a  type  of  centralized  organization, 
now  wholly  lacking,  which  would  furnish  the  leadership  and  guid- 
ance necessary  to  insure  State-wide  progress.'' 

Arisuma. — ^Because  of  its  recent  admission  to  statehood  and  the 
formative  stage  through  which  its  educational  development  is  passing, 
especial  interest  attaches  to  the  study  of  "  Educational  Conditions  in 
Arizona:  Beport  of  a  Survey  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion," and  issued  as  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  44  (196  pp.,  86  tables,  and 
15  plates).  The  inauguration  of  the  movement  leading  to  the  survey 
was  made  by  the  Arizona  School  Officials'  Association  early  in  1915. 
Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  requested  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  conduct  the  survey, 
which  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1916.  The  members  of  the  bureau 
assigned  to  the  study  included  A.  C.  Monahan,  J.  C.  Muerman,  Kath- 
erine  M.  Cook,  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  F.  B.  Dresslar,  H.  W.  Foght,  and 
Samuel  P.  Capen.  The  study  made  of  the  State  university  was  as- 
sisted by  Livingston  Farrand.  In  addition,  assistance  was  rendered 
by  State  and  educational  officers,  and  questionnaire  returns  from  81 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  and  several  hundred  other  citizens  in  the 
State. 

The  topics  presented  in  the  report  include  the  State  of  Arizona  and 
its  educational  system,  the  status  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  State  normal  school  and  the  deparUnent  of  education  in  the 
State  university.  Chapter  II,  which  deals  with  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary education,  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  the  report  and 
presents  considerations  of  State  administration,  county  and  district 
administration,  revenue  and  support,  urban  school  districts,  high 
schools,  elementary  school  attendance,  and  instruction.  The  problems 
involved  in  the  supply  of  teachers  were  the  chief  feature  of  the  study 
made  of  the  State  normal  school  and  the  department  of  education  in 
the  State  university. 
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The  10  gronps  of  recommendations  for  the  improyement  at 

tional  conditions  in  the  State  are: 

1.  Centralization  of  the  State  school  system,  placing  the  responaibtllty  of  t!£ 
administration  of  the  public-school  system  definitely  upon  the  State  board  et 
education  and  the  State  department  of  education  working  in  ooopermtkn  wtii 
the  county  boards  of  education  and  school-district  trustees. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  State  board  of  education,  conferring  npoa  it  enlAr^ 
powers. 

3.  Proyision  for  a  nonpolltical  State  superintendent  who  shall  be  tbe  lie»l 
of  an  enlarged  and  more  effective  State  department  of  education. 

4.  Provision  for  county  control  of  county  school  funds  through  oounty  boards 
of  education  and  nonpolltical  county  superintendents. 

5.  Reorganization  of  the  method  of  apportioning  State  funds  on  a  basis  whkk 
recognizes  county  and  local  effort. 

6.  Requirement  of  a  higher  standard  of  general  and  professional  educatkm 
for  teachers,  a  revision  of  the  method  of  certification,  establishment  ijft  a  cer- 
tification division  In  the  State  d^artment  of  education,  which  shall  be  abn  • 
teachers'  employment  bureau. 

7.  Means  to  encourage  the  erection  of  suitable  school  buUdings  and  to  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  undesirable  ones. 

8.  Rearranged  course  of  study  especially  to  meet  the  conditions  in  tbe  ooe- 
teacher  schools. 

9.  Provision  for  expert  supervision  of  rural  sdiools. 

10.  Reorganization  of  the  method  of  handling  State  textbooks  to  prerent  aa- 
necessary  losses. 

South  Dakota. — ^A  complete  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
system  of  public  education  in  South  Dakota,  in  order  to  bring  its 
administration  into  conformity  with  the  best  current  practice,  to 
secure  a  more  effective  unification  of  the  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions, and  to  eliminate  various  disturbing  political  factors,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  recommendations  of  the  report  made  by  the  State  edu- 
cational survey  commission  announced  in  June,  1918.  The  conunis- 
sion  was  appointed  by  the  governor  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1917,  appropriation  having  been  made  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  study.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  field  work  and  prep- 
aration of  the  report  being  in  charge  of  Harold  W.  Foght 

The  report,  which  will  be  published  as  a  bulletin  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  includes  these  topics:  The  topography  of  South 
Dakota;  economic  conditions;  the  kind  of  schools  best  adapted  to 
an  agricultural  people ;  the  present  system  of  education ;  rural  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools;  town  and  city  elementary  and  high  schools; 
State,  coimty,  and  rural  school  organization  and  administraticm; 
supervision  of  city,  town,  and  county  schools;  the  preparation  and 
certification  of  teachers,  and  teacher  training  in  the  several  public 
and  denominational  institutions;  the  State  universitiy;  the  State 
college  of  agriculture;  the  State  school  of  mines. 
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Chapter  XXT  presents  a  summary  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lative and  administrative  recommendations  offered,  among  which 
are  the  following:  (1)  Constitutional  amendments  enlarging  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  present  State  board  of  regents  so  as  to 
unify  the  system  and  to  secure  the  election  by  this  board  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  (2)  reorganization  of 
rural  schools  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  one-teacher 
schools  and  to  increase  the  number  of  consolidated  and  rural  high 
schools,  to  secure  enlarged  school  plants,  homes  for  teachers,  and  a 
more  permanent  staff  of  teachers  receiving  more  adequate  salaries, 
and,  to  readjust  the  school  year  in  conformity  with  the  growing 
season  and  the  occupational  interests  of  communities;  (8)  reorgan- 
ization of  school  districts  outside  of  present  independent  town  and 
city  districts  into  the  county-unit  system,  with  county  boards  of 
education  having  specified  powers  and  duties,  including  levying  a 
uniform  county  school  tax  and  equalizing  educational  advantages 
among  all  school  children  in  the  county ;  (4)  the  provision,  new  for 
South  Dakota,  for  a  State  school  tax  amounting  to  about  one-third 
of  the  total  school  maintenance,  and  also  a  permanent  millage  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  higher  institutions  in  lieu  of  present  legisla- 
tive appropriations;  (5)  the  improvement  of  teachers'  qualifications 
and  teaching  conditions. 

Iowa. — ^The  novel  attempt  to  discover  and  formulate  State  norms 
in  the  attainments  in  certain  subjects  by  children  under  instruction 
in  public  ^hools  is  exemplified  by  the  two  following  monographs: 
•*  Handwriting  of  Iowa  School  Children,"  by  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh, 
University  of  Iowa,  Extension  Division  Bulletin  No.  15,  March  1, 
1916  (24  pp.,  10  tables,  6  figs.,  4  graphs) ;  and  **  The  Arithmetical 
Skill  of  Iowa  School  Children,"  by  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh,  University 
of  Iowa,  Extension  Division  Bulletin  No.  24,  November  1,  1916  (63 
pp.,  17  tables,  31  figs.). 

The  first  study  attempts  to  answer  these  questions: 

1.  How  weU  do  Iowa  school  children  write? 

2.  Do  children  Improve  their  quality  of  writing  regularly  as  they  progress 
through  the  grades? 

3.  Do  children  attending  school  In  towns  and  cities  write  hetter  than  those 
attending  the  rural  schools? 

4.  Do  the  children  In  the  larger  dtles  write  better  than  those  In  towns  or 
smaU  cities? 

5.  How  do  children  in  this  State  compare  with  children  In  other  States? 

6.  Is  the  quality  of  writing  of  the  average  eighth-grade  child  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  ordinary  demands  of  everyday  life  outside  of  school? 

The  data  on  basis  of  which  the  answers  could  be  formulated  were 
secured  during  the  school  year  1914-15,  being  a  total  of  28,000  papers 
received  from  110  cities  and  towns  and  from  rural  schools  in  14  coim- 
96657'— 19 2 
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ties.  The  scoring  of  the  papers  was  based  on  Ayres^  measuring  scale 
for  handwriting.  In  general,  it  was  foond  that,  ^on  the  average, 
Iowa  children  are  writing  as  well  as  children  of  like  grade  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  and  at  a  greater  speed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eighth  grade,  which  is  only  a  little  slower." 
The  second  study  attempts  to  secure  answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  How  skillful  are  Iowa  school  children  in  performing  the  four  fondameDtal 
operations  in  arithmetic? 

2.  How  does  the  skill  of  Iowa  school  chUdren  compare  with  ttiat  of  children 
of  like  grade  in  other  States? 

3.  How  does  the  skill  of  children  in  small  towns  compare  with  that  of  chU- 
dren in  larger  towns  and  cities? 

4.  What  use  can  be  made  of  standard  tests? 

The  data  were  secured  by  the  extension  division  of  the  university, 
through  whom  arrangements  were  made  for  the  giving  of  the  Courtis 
Series  B  tests  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  school  year  1915-16. 
Papers  were  secured  from  about  13,000  pupils  in  62  cities  and  towns, 
the  teachers  checking  the  papers  and  recording  the  number  of  ^^  at- 
tempts^ and  '^  rights."  Class-record  sheets,  which  were  accepted  as 
accurate,  were  then  handled  by  the  extension  division  in  order  to 
secure  the  information  sought  by  the  four  questions.  It  was  found 
that  the  speed  is  greater  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  the  upper,  and 
the  accuracy  may  be  improved  in  most  grades,  especially  in  addition 
and  multiplication.  In  comparison  with  the  children  of  Indiana, 
Kansas,  and  Minnesota  and  the  Courtis  general  scores,  Iowa  children 
excel  in  most  grades  and  operations.  The  study  seems  to  throw 
^^  some  light  on  the  justice  of  the  criticism  "  which  specifies  the  inac- 
curacy in  arithmetical  ability  on  the  part  of  children  who  complete 
the  common-school  course. 

In  "  Vocational  Guidance  in  Music,"  by  Carl  E.  Seashore  (Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  Monographs,  First  Series  No.  2,  September,  1916,  11 
pp.),  announcement  is  made  of  the  provision  in  the  pqrchology  of 
music  studio  for  the  conduct  of  music  surveys  in  the  public  schools. 
This  development  of  grade  tests  in  music  for  vocational  guidance 
represents  additional  equipment  for  school  survey  purposes. 

Wisconsin. — ^A  contribution  toward  the  improvement  of  teadiing 
in  public  schools,  as  well  as  the  formulation  of  a  measure  of  the 
success  of  the  instruction  given  and  representative  of  the  practices 
characteristic  of  the  State,  is  presented  in  ^A  Report  on  the  Use  of 
Some  Stondard  Tests  for  1916-17,"  by  W.  W.  Theisen,  and  issued 
by  C.  P.  Cary  (Studies  in  Educational  Measurements  in  Wisoonsin, 
Bulletin  No.  1, 1918,  Madiscm,  pp.  120,  46  tables  and  9  figures). 

These  ^  tentative  Wisconsin  standards  of  achievements  "  in  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  handwriting,  composition,  and  reading  were  derived 
from  an  extended  plan  of  cooperative  research,  aided  by  memberm 
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of  the  State  department  of  education,  city  and  comity  superintendents 
and  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  supervisor  of  educa- 
tional measurements.  In  addition  to  the  pupils'  work,  the  study 
sought  by  questionnaires  certain  facts  as  to  the  course  of  study  and 
organization  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  tested  in  order  to  find 
possible  correlative  explanations  of  the  results  obtained  in  some  of 
the  testa. 

The  spelling  of  36,564  pupils  in  rural,  ^^  State  graded,"  and  high 
and  city  schools  was  tested  by  the  Ayres  scale,  and  found  '^to  be 
from  one-half  year  to  a  full  year  behind ''  its  standards,  city  pupils 
falling  below  the  others.  The  attainments  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations  in  arithmetic  of  varying  numbers  of  the  third  to  eighth 
grade  pupils  in  a  total  of  21  cities  were  measured  by  the  Woody 
test  series  A,  and  proved  to  be  up  to  standard  in  the  three  lower 
grades,  but  below  in  the  three  upper  grades.  The  handwriting  of 
7,231  children  in  rural,  graded,  and  city  schools,  second  to  eighth 
grades,  was  scored  in  quality  by  the  Thomdike  scale,  and  compared, 
also,  through  conversion  by  Kelly's  method^  with  Freeman's  and  the 
Iowa  standards,  and  shown  to  fall  below  them,  excepting  that  the 
best  Wisconsin  handwriting  both  in  quality  and  speed  appears  to  be 
in  the  rural  schools.  The  Hillegas  scale  and  the  Nassau  County  sup- 
plement to  the  Hillegas  scale  were  used  in  the  effort  to  secure  a 
representative  State  measurement  of  the  results  in  English  composi- 
tion of  6,848  children  of  the  third  to  eleventh  grades  in  15  cities,  and 
revealed  that  ^^  the  children  as  a  whole  in  these  Wisconsin  cities  do 
not  make  a  commendable  showing."  Results  in  the  reading  of  7,549 
children^  tested  by  the  Kansas  silent  reading  test,  as  reported  by 
18  cities,  two  cities  including  scores  made  by  high-school  pupils,  show 
Wisconsin  children  to  be  below  the  standard  performances  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades,  and  above  in  the  fifth  to  eighth  grades. 

CX)UNTT  SUKVETS. 

Georgia. — What  may  be  designated  as  the-  Georgia  method  of 
county  .school  survey,  illustrated  in  the  material  of  former  reports, 
continues  to  be  applied  during  the  bienniimi  by  M.  L.  Duggan,  rural 
school  agent,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of 
education.    The  present  list  includes : 

No.  11.  TattnaU  County,  1916.  No.  12.  Screven  County,  1916.  No.  15.  Brooks 
County,  1917.  No.  16.  Hart  County,  1917.  No.  18.  Spalding  County,  1917. 
No.  19.  Towns  County,  1917.  No.  20.  Jones  County,  1918.  No.  22.  Candler 
County,  1918.    No.  23.  Tift  County,  1918.    No.  24.  Ben  HUl  County.  1918. 

By  noticing  the  different  existing  features  placed  imder  the  several 
rubrics  used  in  describing  existing  conditions,  one  can  see  the  several 
lines  of  change  and  improvement  which  are  appearing  in  rural  sec- 
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tions  in  this  State  from  year  to  year.  For  example,  No.  11  spedfies 
that  ^^ moonlight ''  schools  or  '^no  moonlight"  classes  are  organized. 
No.  15  dbtes  as  a  new  feature  ^'  clubs "  or  '^  no  clubs,"  such  as  canning, 
com,  pig,  and  poultry,  organized.  Nos.  16  and  18  emphasize  the  con- 
trast in  outlays  for  schools  as  compared  with  courthouses  and  jails, 
and  urges  a  wider  extension  of  a  county  tax  levy  and  a  district  tax 
levy.  No.  19  lists  the  rubrics  by  means  of  which  one  may  score  a 
school  as  standard.  No.  22  shows  the  importance  of  compulsory 
attendance,  and  No.  23,  the  advent  of  ^'  the  school  pig." 

A  most  interesting  application  of  the  ^^ survey"  type  of  handling 
official  statistical  data  in  the  training  given  to  pro^)ective  teachers 
may  be  found  in  '^A  Brief  Social  and  Ekx>nomic  Survey  of  Muscogee 
County,"  by  Ella  Jones,  and  published  by  the  Georgia  Club  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  State  normal  school,  Athens,  Oa.,  June,  1917  (14  pp.)f 
and  "A  Brief  Social  and  Economic  Survey  of  Floyd  County,*'  by 
Estelle  Hughes,  September,  1917  (15  pp.).  Similar  studies  have 
been  made  of  Clarke,  Putnam,  and  Webster  Counties  by  students  at 
the  normal  school  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F.  A.  MerrilL 

Indiana. — That  survey  reports  may  serve  two  forms  of  educational 
service  is  illustrated  in  the  ^^  Educational  Survey  of  Greene  County, 
Ind.,"  by  Supt  Daniel  C.  Mcintosh,  published  in  June,  1916,  (110 
pp.).  ^'To  present  the  facts,  just  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation  (1918-1916),  so  they  may  be  understood  by  everyone, 
and  then  to  make  some  practical  suggestions  to  better  conditions," 
were  the  main  objects  of  this  study.  The  report  was  also  submitted 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  the  school  of  education,  Indiana  University.  The  material 
was  collected  by  the  county  superintendent,  with  the  aid  of  teachers 
and  principals  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties,  and  is 
arranged  in  10  chapters,  29  tables,  and  26  figures.  The  details  in- 
clude: The  location  and  history  of  the  county;  the  topography,  re- 
sources, and  transportation ;  the  economic,  social,  and  religious  condi> 
tions;  the  history,  organization,  and  administration  of  schools;  the 
physical  plant;  the  teachers;  the  pupils;  programs  and  curriculum; 
financial;  summary  and  recommendations.  The  appendix  includes 
the  blanks  which  were  employed  in  collecting  the  data  and  a  brief 
outline  of  the  survey  of  a  rural  county. 

Texas.— ^^A  Study  of  Rural  Schools  in  Travis  County,  Tex.,"  by 
E.  E.  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  department  of  extension, 
division  of  school  interests  (Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas,  1916, 
No.  67,  53  pp.),  is  also  a  study  that  served  a  double  purpose,  namely, 
^  to  make  an  accurate  and  scientific  estimate  of  public  Vacation  "  in 
a  part  of  Travis  County,  and  to  be  a  chapter  of  a  thesis  off»«d  in 
connection  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
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ill  the  University  of  Texas.  The  scope  of  the  material  includes: 
Economic  and  social  conditions;  finances;  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment;  course  of  study;  teachers;  pupils;  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. In  dealing  with  the  course  of  study  use  was  made  of  a 
number  of  tests  for  measuring  the.  achievements  of  pupils,  such  as 
Ayres's  scale  in  handwritmg,  Thomdike's  reading  scale,  Courtis's 
series  B,  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  arithmetic,  and  Starch's  reasoning 
tests,  scale  A,  in  arithmetic.  An  attempt  was  made  to  use  Ballou's 
scale  for  measuring  English  composition,  but,  owing  to  certain 
difficulties,  the  plan  was  not  executed. 

In  February,  1917,  a  '*  Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Walker 
County,  Tex.,"  was  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
It  made  special  study  of  the  academic  education  and  professional 
training  of  the  teachers,  their  certificates  and  tenure  of  position; 
salaries;  grades  taught;  school  grounds;  buildings  and  equipment; 
water,  toilets,  lighting;  length  of  term.  A  summary  of  the  main 
findings  appeared  in  the  "Texas  School  Journal,"  March,  1918, 
(pp.  ia-15). 

Misaouru — ^*^A  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  Rural  Schools  of  Northeast 
Missouri,"  by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Bray,  was  published  in  "The  Rural 
School  Messenger,"  November,  1917  (pp.  47-80).  The  data  in  this 
report  were  obtained  by  the  tabulation  of  the  answers  to  more  than 
100,000  questions. 

These  answers  were  from  representatiye  rural  schools  in  each  of  the  26 
counties  in  this  section  of  Missouri.  These  questions  called  for  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact  and  not,  with  one  single  exception,  for  an  expression  of  opinion. 
The  answers  obtained  can  be  relied  upon  as  an  exact  statement  of  facts  in 
almost  every  case. 

The  scope  of  inquiry  included  school  grounds,  school  buildings, 
and  schoolrooms,  health  conditions  of  children,  dental  inspection, 
adenoids,  eye  defects,  hearing,  malnutrition,  speech  defects,  water 
supply,  heating  of  schoolrooms,  disposal  of  dust  and  dirt,  infectious 
diseases,  and  disposal  of  sewage.  "The  data  when  received  were 
tabulated  by  counties,  and  the  totals  under  each  item  obtained  by 
adding  corresponding  items  from  all  the  counties." 

New  York. — ^The  "  Eeport  of  the  Survey  of  Public  Education  in 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,"  conducted  in  1916,  has  been  published  as  a 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  bulletin.  No.  652,  December  1, 
1917  (287  pp.,  112  tables,  and  16  figures).  It  comprises  two  parts, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  report  of  the  survey  conducted  by  L.  S. 
Hawkins,  of  the  New  York  State  department  of  education,  and 
George  D.  Strayer,  of  Teachers'  College,  with  the  assistance  of 
M.  R.  Trabue,  who  had  charge  of  the  direction  of  the  field  work 
and  the  compilation  and  report  of  the  findings.  The  second  part 
includes  the  report  of  the  survey  conducted  by  A.  C.  Monahan,  J.  C* 
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Mnerman,  Katherine  M.  Cook,  and  Belvia  E.  Cuzzort,  representing 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  first  part  devotes  its 
attention  largely  but  not  exclusively  to  the  five  towns  or  super- 
intendent districts;  the  second  part  to /'practically  all  the  farming 
territory  in  the  county  and  all  the  small  villages."  The  survtj 
reveals  extraordinary  conditions,  which  are  to  be  understood  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  school  administration  was  ^in- 
augurated over  a  himdred  years  ago  "  and  has  been  essentially  out- 
grown. Accordingly  the  survey  suggests  the  basic  need  of  a  single 
county  organization.  In  the  attempt  to  measure  school  conditioDS 
and  achievements  of  pupils  use  is  made  of  more  recently  establi^ied 
forms  of  measurement.  The  school  plant  is  estimated  by  means 
of  Strayer's  score  card  for  city  school  buildings.  About  one> fourth 
of  the  report  (pp.  146-217  and  pp.  279-287)  is  given  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  achievements  of  pupils,  including  English  compositioD 
(Hillegas),  reading  scale  alpha  (Thomdike),  completion  t^t,  Ian- 
gauge  scales  C  and  L  (Trabue),  arithmetic  (Woody,  Courtis,  series 
B,  Stone's  reasoning),  penmanship  (Thorndike),  and  spelling 
(Ayres).  In  accounting  for  the  low  achievements  in  fundam^ital 
subjects  the  survey  believes  that  the  causes  "  are  not  probably  to  be 
found  in  any  lack  of  mental  abiUty  or  willingness  to  work  on  the 
part  of  teachers  or  supervisors.  The  blame  must  be  put,  not  on  indi- 
viduals, but  on  an  old  worn-out  system  of  school  administration  and 
supervision.''  The  inquiry  into  the  achievem^its  of  pupils  led  to 
the  development  of  the  "  Nassau  County  Supplement  to  the  Hillegis 
Scale  for  Measuring  the  Quality  of  English  Compositions''  (pp. 
160-162). 

By  means  of  this  scale,  which  is  somewhat  more  easily  used  by 
teachers  than  the  Hillegas  scale,  teachers  may  check  up  with  one 
another  two  or  three  times  each  year  and  know  how  ttieir  pupUs 
compare  with  pupils  of  the  same  grade  and  age  in  neighboring 
schools.  The  county  supervisors  reconmiended  by  this  report  will 
be  able,  by  means  of  this  scale,  to  make  comparisons  between  schoob 
in  the  county  and  between  the  Nassau  Coimty  school  system  and 
other  school  systems  wherever  it  seems  necessary.  The  median 
results  obtained  by  using  this  supplement  are  exactly  comparable 
to  the  median  results  obtained  by  using  the  Hillegas  scale  itself. 

"town"  surveys. 

Connecticut. — ^In  order  to  improve  local  school  conditions  and  to 
better  the  administration  of  public  education,  the  State  board  of 
education  of  Connecticut  instituted  in  1916  an  "  educational  inquiry  ^ 
in  the  several  "  towns  "  of  the  State  which  were  under  State  sui>er- 
vision  and  received  State  grants.    The  surveys  of  the  schools  were 
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made  by  agents  of  the  board  of  education,  by  personal  inspections, 
aided,  where  possible,  by  the  cooperation  of  school  committees,  super- 
intendents, and  citizens.  The  published  reports  of  these  inquiries 
include  the  following:  "Glastonbury,  1916,"  by  N.  Searle  Light 
(pp.  37,  Connecticut  Bulletin  29) ;  "  Seymour,  1916,"  by  N.  S.  Light 
and  E.  W.  Ireland  (pp.  26,  Bulletin  30) ;  "  North  Stonington,  May, 
1916,"  by  G.  C.  Swift  (pp.  29,  Bulletin  32) ;  "  East  Windsor,  May, 
1916,"  by  N.  S.  Light  (pp.  84,  Bulletin  45) ;  "  New  Hartford,  1916," 
by  E.  Ward  Ireland  (pp.  33,  Bulletin  30,  Series  1917-18) ;  "  Kent, 
1916-17,"  by  E.  Ward  Ireland  (pp.  33,  Bulletin  56,  Series  1917-18). 
The  scope  of  these  inquiries  usually  included :  The  early  history  of 
the  town  and  the  beginnings  of  school  activity ;  location,  topography, 
and  resources;  the  town's  finances  and  school  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures; population  analysis;  the  school  population,  attendance,  clas- 
sification, and  progress  of  pupils;  school  buildings,  equipment,  and 
grounds;  teachers;  instruction,  observed  or  tested';  administration 
and  supervision.  The  conditions  varying  in  these  towns,  a  uniform 
scheme  of  inspection  and  testing  could  not  be  applied.  Conditions 
were  reported  as  found.  "A  system  of  control  which  makes  possible 
a  janitor's  striking  and  cursing  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
presence  of  pupils  is  abominable.  And  this  incident  on  a  day  of 
visitation  by  the  writer  has  not  been  the  only  occurrence  of  a  similar 
nature"  (Glastonbury).  The  indifference  of  the  school  committee 
to  school  conditions,  and  a  failure  during  four  months  to  secure  a 
public  meeting  or  conference  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  novel  plan  of 
sending  within  one  month  a  series  of  seven  postals  to  the  voters  of 
the  town  setting  forth  the  main  findings  in  the  form  of  questions. 
**The  people  were  entitled  to  the  facts"  (East  Windsor).  Tests  of 
the  results  of  instruction  were  devised  in  arithmetic,  language, 
spelling,  geography  (location),  and  history  (dates)  and  given  in 
Seymour,  New  Hartford,  and  Kent,  the  results  being  exhibited  in 
the  appendices. 

cmr  suKVBTS. 

Boston^  Mass. — ^The  greatly  increased  cost  of  public  education  in 
Boston  has  led  to  two  surveys  of  the  city's  school  sjrtem.  The  main 
features  of  the  first  survey,  1911,  were  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (Chap.  XXIV,  Vol.  I,  1914,  pp.  521-523). 
In  1915  the  finance  commission  was  requested  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  to  investigate  the  great  increase  in  school  expenses.  "  With  the 
appropriation  of  $5,000  in  hand,  the  finance  conmiission  decided  to 
supplement  the  report  of  1911  with  an  investigation  by  an  educa- 
tional expert."  This  inquiry  extended  from  October  1, 1915,  to  Jan- 
uary 22,  1916,  the  results  appearing  in  the  "  Report  of  a  Study  of 
Certain  Phases  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Boston,  Mass.,  made 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission,"  Gtj  d ' 
Boston,  Document  87,  1916  (219  pp.,  9  chapters,  16  tables,  12  &- 
grams).  A  second  document,  '^Beport  on  the  Boston  School  D^ 
partment  with  Especial  Emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  Beorganizatki 
of  its  Central  Administrative  System''  (66  pp.),  contains  a  reriev 
of  the  report  of  the  survey  committee  (pp.  6-49),  and  a  review  of  tk 
assistant  superintendents'  "reply"  (pp.  60-61). 

The  personnel  of  the  survey  committee,  with  their  special  topics 
of  study,  included  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  director  of  the  study  aid 
chairman  of  the  committee ;  George  D.  Strayer,  administratiye  offices 
and  supervision  districts;  Lewis  H.  Carris  and  Egbert  E.  MacNaij, 
prevocational  and  vocational  features  of  the  schools;  Edwin  Hebdtti, 
vocational  needs  of  Boston  children ;  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  the  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings;  Earle  Clark,  general  study  of  costs;  Don  C. 
Bliss,  the  organization  of  supervision  and  the  work  of  special  dassee; 
Henry  S.  Wesf,  the  high  school  situation.  "Though  the  direct^v 
holds  himself  individually  responsible  for  each  and  every  part  of 
what  is  here  presented  the  report  represents  the  combined  judg- 
ment of  all  who  participated  in  the  study." 

The  report  does  not  present  itself  as  "  a  complete  survey  **  of  the 
schools  of  the  city,  inasmuch  as  the  scope  of  the  study  was  restricted 
to  those  phases  of  the  system  "  having  to  do  chiefly  with  organization 
and  costs,"  specified  as  follows:  Cost  of  administration  of  the  school 
system,  with  the  various  duties  of  the  administrative  officers;  Hie  or- 
ganization of  high  and  grammar  school  districts  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  duties  of  principals;  the  proper  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher;  the  lengthening  of  the  school  year;  the  elimination  of  extra 
pay  to  teachers  for  service  in  vacation  schools ;  the  shortening  of  the 
common  school  course  from  eight  to  seven  years;  the  value  of  the 
new  schools  and  studies  established  since  1911;  method  of  paying 
salaries  to  teachers;  whether  or  not  the  system  of  furnishing  addi- 
tional school  acconunodations  is  being  carefully  and  economically 
planned.  The  director  observes  that  a  complete  survey  would  in- 
clude many  additional  topics,  among  which  are: 

1.  The  relation  of  the  courses  of  study  to  individual  differences  ^aj^tt^ig 
among  children  and  to  modem  social  demands. 

2.  The  quality  of  teaching. 

3.  The  achievements  of  pupils. 

4.  The  adequacy  of  present  provision  for  physical  welfare  of  chUdreu,  pre- 
vocational and  vocational  training,  special  classes,  playgrounds. 

5.  The  possibility  of  improving  the  present  system  of  recording  and  report- 
ing school  facts,  including  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  derks  in  ele- 
mentary and  In  high  schools. 

6.  An  Industrial-conunercial  survey. 

7.  The  classification  of  children  in  the  school  system,  inclnding  a  study  of 
retardation,  elimination,  and  progress  of  children,  together  with  a  oonsldera- 
tion  of  promotion  rates,  failures  by  studies,  and  the  like. 
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8.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of  expenditures  among  the  several  units  of 
'ftlie  school  system  for  the  sake  of  discovering  any  further  possibility  of  saving 
^^vrithout  a  decrease  In  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system* 

0.  An  investigation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  present  school  plant,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effect  of  such  accommodations  or  equipment  upon  the  health 
and  achievement  of  school  children. 

10.  An  inquiry  concerning  teachers,  including  the  recruiting  of  the  corps, 
tlieir  salaries,  tenure,  improvement  in  service,  and  the  like. 

11.  A  study  of  the  present  efficiency  of  general  and  special  supervision,  witl? 
particular  reference  to  the  contribution  made  by  the  supervisory  corps  to  the 
grrowth  and  development  of  teachers. 

12.  The  care  of  school  buildings,  including  the  qualifications,  compensation, 
and  control  of  janitors. . 

13.  Apparatus  and  materials  for  the  purposes  of  training  and  instruction 
(textbooks,  laboratories,  workshops,  libraries,  schoolroom  decorations,  etc.). 

14.  The  legal  basis  of  the  school  system.  The  relation  of  the  school  depart- 
ment to  other  Apartments  of  the  city  government  and  to  the  State  legislature. 

The  discussions  and  findings  of  the  study  are  presented  in  nine 
chapters  dealing  with  the  reorganization  of  the  administration  of 
schools ;  reorganization  of  district  supervision ;  the  high-school  situ- 
ation; special  departments,  including  practice  and  training,  promo- 
tion and  research,  physical  welfare,  industrial  arts  and  household 
axis,  evening  and  volimtary  continuation  schools,  community  centers, 
music,  and  kindergartens;  vocational  education;  vocational  needs  of 
Boston  children;  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  Boston  com- 
pared with  expenditures  in  (22)  other  large  American  cities;  the 
construction  of  school  buildings;  subsidiary  mattei^s.  Among  the 
recommendations  which,  in  the  summary,  fill  nine  pages  (pp.  6-14), 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Beorganizing  the  administration 
so  as  to  secure  a  responsible  executive  head,  who  should  be  superin- 
tendent of  schools ;  a  more  adequate  plan  of  supervision  by  redistrict- 
ing  the  areas  and  taking  account  of  the  relationship  between  the 
number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of 
masters  employed ;  the  general  organization  of  junior  high  schools  so 
as  to  extend  their  advantages  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  school  costs;  the  15  special  departments  should  be  re- 
grouped into  10;  the  prevocational  departments  should  be  reorgan- 
ized as  a  part  of  the  junior  high  schools ;  while  Boston  ranks  second 
among  the  21  cities  in  expenditure  per  inhabitant  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  schools,  the  expenditure  per  unit  of  wealth  is  rela- 
tively low;  the  city's  plan  of  erecting  school  buildings  through  the 
agency  of  an  independent  schoolhouse  commission  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful from  the  standpoint  of  cost. 

San  Francisco y  OaZ. — The  detailed  character  of  the  study  of  the 
school  system  of  San  Francisco  is  unmistakably  indicated  by  the  23 
pages  (pp.  621-644)  required  to  present  the  brief  digest  of  the  im- 
portant recommendations  which  are  made  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
96657'— 19 8 
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cussion  of  the  several  topics  taken  into  consideration.  The  presuppo- 
sitions which  serve  as  a  preamble  to  this  summary  could  well  serve 
as  the  foreword  to  the  survey  of  every  public-school  system  in  order 
to  bring  together  school  officials,  citizens,  and  surveyors  upon  a  com- 
mon platform  from  which  to  view  with  like-mindedness  all  findings 
and  recommendations. 

On  January  3, 1916,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  undertook  the 
organization  of  the  survey  which  had  been  proposed  as  early  as 
December,  1914,  by  representatives  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  with  which  the  San  Francisco  board  of  education  co- 
operated. The*  Bureau  of  Education  furnished  the  services  of  five 
specialists  and  the  board  of  education  seven  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, who  were  nominated  by  the  Bureau  o^  Education  from  a  list 
approved  by  the  board  of  education.  The  commission,  as  finally 
made  up,  and  the  topics  to  which  each  member  was  assigned,  are  aa 
follows:  William  T.  Bawden,  director  of  field  work  for  the  survey 
commission,  manual  training,  vocational  education;  Henrietta  W. 
Calvin,  home  economics;  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  school  architecture, 
sanitation,  buildings,  and  equipment;  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  dvic  educa- 
tion; John  L.  Randall,  school  and  home  gardening;  Frederick  EL 
Farrington,  education  for  immigrants ;  William  M.  Davidson,  organ- 
ization, administration,  financial  and  fiscal  problems;  Charles  A. 
McMurry,  elementary  schools,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching; 
John  W.  Withers,  elementary  schools,  courses  of  study,  methods  of 
teaching;  J.  Stanley  Brown,  secondary  education;  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  fine  arts;  Will  Earhart,  music. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  field  included  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary by  eight  members  and  the  month  of  August,  after  the  opening 
of  the  new  school  year,  by  four  members,  aggregating  a  total  of  347 
days  in  San  Francisco.  Every  elementary  school,  every  high  school, 
and  16  evening  schools  were  visited.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
conferences  were  held  with  groups  of  teachers  and  principals.  The 
expense  of  the  survey  was  estimated  at  $8,600.  The  report  is  con- 
tained in  ^  The  Public  School  System  of  San  Francisco,  CaL  A  Be- 
port  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  of  a  Survey  made 
under  the  Direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion,^ BuUetin,  1917,  No.  46  (644  pp.,  221  Ublee,  76  figures). 

The  scope  of  the  survey  is  readily  seen  from  the  following  topics, 
to  each  of  which  a  separate  chapter  is  devoted:  The  city  of  San 
Francisco;  a  statistical  study  of  the  school  system;  organization  and 
administraticm ;  the  finances  of  the  school;  school  buildings  and 
grounds;  the  elementary  schools;  tests  of  the  achievements  of  pupils; 
the  hig^  schools;  civic  education;  music  in  the  public  schoob;  in- 
struction in  art;  home  economics  education;  manual  training;  Toca- 
tional  education;  educaticm  of  the  immigrant;  educaticmal  and 
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nomic  value  of  school-directed  gardening.  A  striking  feature  of 
this  survey  is  the  new  and  special  subjects  which  are  included,  indie- 
sttive  of  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  western  section  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast  The  ninth,  tenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  topics  touch  upon  these  specific  conditions. 

The  tests  of  the  achievements  of  pupils  were  made  in  the  subjects 
of  penmanship,  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  the  preparation  of 
the  report  on  the  results  in  each,  respectively,  being  made  under  the 
direction  of  Frank  N.  Freeman,  L.  D.  Coffman,  N.  L.  Garrison,  and 
Carter  Alexander.    So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  the  writing  of  the 
children  was  found  to  be  good ;  in  spelling  the  city  as  a  whole  ranks 
considerably  above  the  standard  average  for  a  large  number  of  cities; 
in  arithemtic,  the  children  made  an  unusually  good  showing  in 
speed,  but  not  in  accuracy,  and  did  not  evidence  the  usual  increase 
in  this  quality  with  progress  through  the  grades.    Instruction  in 
reading  stands  in  need  of  standardization  so  as  to  insure  grade  to 
grade  progress  and  greater  uniformity  in  school  situations,  and  thus 
to  facilitate  transfer  and  promotion  of  students.    The  intensive 
study  of  the  13  and  14  year  old  pupils  in  11  elementary  schools, 
selected  at  random  and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  F.  J.  Kelly, 
in  the  interests  of  the  development  of  a  program  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, indicates  a  new  mode  of  attack  upon  the  problems  in  this 
field. 

Chrand  JSapidSj  Mich. — One  of  the  most  searching  studies  of  a 
school  system,  that  has  yet  been  made,  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  "School  Survey  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1916''  (506  pp.,  17 
chapters,  112  tables,  94  diagrams).  The  survey  was  originally 
planned  by  the  board  of  education  to  study  the  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion. As  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  instructional  problems  were 
obtained,  it  became  apparent  that  this  qrstem  was  securing  a  dis- 
tinctive type  of  results  wjiich  doubtless  involved  high  cost,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  scope  was  extended  to  include  a  comparative  study 
of  the  costs. 

The  following,  including  Charles  H.  Judd,  comprised  the  survey 
staff  and  the  topics  to  which  they  were  assigned : 

Charles  S.  Berry,  special  classes ;  John  F.  Bobbitt,  elementary  school 
curriculum  and  school  buildings ;  George  S.  Counts,  arithmetic;  John 
B.  Cragun,  music;  Calvin  O.  Davis,  high  schools;  John  H.  Francis, 
junior  high  schools;  Frank  N.  Freeman,  writing;  William  S.  Gray, 
reading;  Benjamin  F.  Pittenger,  statistical  material  (in  part)  on 
*  teichers  and  promotions;  Harold  O.  Rugg,  school  finances;  and 
Matthew  H.  Willing,  English  composition. 

Dr.  Judd  organized  the  staff,  edited  the  results,  and  contributed 
the  portions  of  the  report  not  otherwise  indicated  above. 
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The  report  comprises  the  following  topics  in  chapter  order:  The 
teachers;  nonpromotions  and  failures  in  the  elementary  schools: 
introduction  to  tests;  reading;  composition;  arithmetic;  peumiui- 
ship;  music;  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools;  introduction  to 
high-school  report;  secondary  schools;  special  classes  of  the  public 
schools  of  Grand  Rapids ;  buildings  and  equipment;  the  cost  of  public 
education  in  Grand  Bapids;  the  business  management  of  the  public 
schools;  administrative  organization.  The  final  chapter  presents  a 
summary  of  the  entire  report  (pp.  484-506). 

In  addition  to  the  results  secured  in  the  application  of  the  stand- 
ard tests  which  were  used  to  discover  the  ability  of  children  in  each 
of  the  school  subjects  studied,  the  survey  is  conspicuous  by  reason 
of  its  specification  of  the  functions  of  supervision  in  the  development 
of  instruction.  Detailed  analyses  of  grade  progress  in  the  several 
subjects  are  so  presented  as  to  indicate  both  to  principals  of  build- 
ings and  to  supervisors  how  the  checking  up  of  the  results  of  teach- 
ing can  be  carried  forward  diagnostically  both  in  particular  build- 
ings and  in  particular  grades. 

The  report  in  general  shows  that  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  progress  in  the  Grand  Rapids  school  system.  Instruction 
is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  results  are  relatively  superior.  The  de- 
tailed recommendations,  which  have  been  outlined  in  this  summary, 
and  are  presented  in  full  in  the  report,  would  make  for  an  improve- 
ment of  a  school  system  already  well  organized  and  carrying  on  its 
work  in  a  very  adequate  fashion. 

Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  use  of  a  new  composition 
scale  which  is  derived  from  material  gathered  in  a  similar  test  in 
Denver,  Colo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  in  the  San  Francisco 
survey,  music  is  made  a  subject  of  study  in  the  Grand  Rapids  sur- 
vey. A  new  type  of  foreign  language  courses  is  suggested  for  the 
junior  high  school.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  recommendation 
that  advanced  courses  in  the  senior  high  school  should  be  given  a 
^  practical  or  functioning  trend."  The  extended  analysis  of  the  data 
relating  to  high-school  teachers  sets  a  new  degree  of  attainment  in 
survey  methods.  The  discussion  of  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
cost  is  clarified  by  the  preliminary  definition  of  the  10  different 
terms  used  in  this  report.  Grand  Rapids  is  compared  with  18  cities 
in  the  items  of  expense. 

St.  LouiSy  Mo. — One  of  the  largest  and  most  carefully  planned 
public-school  surveys  which  has  been  conducted  during  the  biennimn 
is  that  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.  This  survey  ^  was  organ- 
ized by  the  board  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  definite 
body  of  facts  on  which  to  base  its  financial  policy  and  with  which  to 
persuade  the  citizens  of  St  Liouis  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,''  and 
was  conducted  ^  primarily  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  a  bond  issue  of 
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$8,000,000.**  The  survey  was  authorized  by  the  board  of  education 
on  May  11,  1916.  The  survey  of  instruction  was,  accordingly,  un- 
dertaken and  completed  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  school  year 
1915-16.  The  final  reports  of  the  different  sections  of  the  survey 
were  filed  with  the  board  in  August  and  September,  1916.  The  cost 
of  the  survey  was  $9,780.06,  exclusive  of  the  printing  of  the  reports. 
The  survey  was  published  December,  1917. 

The  organization  of  the  work  of  the  survey  included:  (1)  Gren- 
eral  organization  of  school  system;  (2)  records,  observations,  and 
tests  of  schools,  elementary  schools,  including  nonpromotions  and 
promotions,  observations  of  instruction,  the  course  of  study,  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  handwriting,  special  schools,  and  high  schools;  (3) 
administration:  supervisory  organization,  including  music,  draw- 
ing, and  physical  education;  divisions  of  administration,  including 
attendance  department,  department  of  hygiene,  and  appointment  of 
teachers  and  teacher  training ;^  (4)  building:  construction,  hygiene, 
use  of  buildings  for  classes;  (5)  finance. 

The  respective  assignments  of  the  members  of  the  staff  to  the  above 
topics  are  indicated  in  the  following  list  of  the  reports,  which,  for 
purposes  of  publication,  were  grouped  in  seven  volumes. 

Vol.      I.  Part  1.  General  statement Oharles  H.  Judd. 

Part  2.  Administration  and  organization H.  C.  Morrison. 

Part  3.  Appointment  of  teachers  and  teacher  train- 
ing  Charles  H,  Judd. 

Vol.    11.  Parti.  Nonpromotions  and  two-quarter  promotions 

in  the  elementary  schools Oharles  H.  Judd. 

Part  2.  Observations  of  elementary  school  Instruc- 
tion  George  A,  Mlrlck. 

Part  3.  The  curriculum  situation J.  F.  Bobbltt 

Part  4.  Reading WilUam  S.  Gray. 

Part  5.  Arithmetic Charles  H.  Judd. 

Parte.  Handwriting Frank  N.  Freeman. 

Part  7.  Special  schools ^ Walter  F.  Dearborn. 

Vol.  III.  High  schools ^  B.  Meredith. 

Vol.  IV.  Finances ~H.  O.  Rugg. 

Parti.  Public  school  costs  in  St  Louia 
Part  2.  The  business  management  of  the  public 
schools. 

VoL     V.  Part  1.  Constructicm  of  school  buildings W.  R.  McComack. 

Part  2.  Hygiene  of  school  buildings F.  B.  Dresslar. 

Parts.  The  use  of  elementary   and  high-school 

classrooms S.  O.  Hartwell. 

Vol  VI.  Part  1.  Music J.  Beach  Cragun. 

Part  2.  Drawing F.  H.  Danlela 

Parts.  Physical  education George  W.  Ehler. 

(Volume  VI  is  not  published,  and  it  is 
expected  wiU  not  be.) 

Vol  VII.  Part  1.  ChUd  accounting  and  attendance H.  C.  Morrison. 

Part  2.  Medical  inspection B.  A.  Petarsoo. 
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The  splendid  record  which  the  ^  Louis  schools  had  been  making 
through  a  long  period  of  years  gives  reason  for  special  interest  and 
satisfaction  in  the  results  of  this  survey.  One  of  our  leading  school 
systems  thus  has  its  enviable  record  confirmed  when  brought  to  the 
test  of  present  scientific  standards  of  measurement.  The  scope  of  the 
inquiry  is  readily  gathered  from  the  extended  general  statement  of 
the  findings  and  recommendations  in  Volume  I  (pp.  &-46). 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  and  valuable  point  emphasized  in 
the  St.  Louis  survey  is  the  close  connection  between  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  and  the  educational  policy  of  a  system  stated  in 
terms  of  the  course  of  study  and  teaching  activity.  This  identifica- 
tion of  interests  appears  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  report 
and  is  summarized  in  the  following  statement  of  the  director : 

The  fact  Is  that  a  school  building  Is  in  a  very  important  sense  of  the  word 
a  concrete  embodiment  of  the  whole  school  poUcy.  When  one  thinks  of  a  school 
building,  therefore,  he  must  think  of  It  in  terms  of  the  plans  which  the  school 
adrainistratlon  has  for  the  use  of  this  building.  For  example,  if  a  school  build- 
ing contains  a  gymnasium  and  a  swimming  pool,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
administrative  officers  who  put  the  gymnasium  and  the  swimming  pool  Into  the 
buUding  contemplate  using  it  as  a  part  of  the  regular  educational  equlpiDefit. 
They  will  by  their  poUcy  of  construction  be  caUed  upon  Inmiediately  to  provide 
the  time  and  instruction  necessary  to  use  this  material  equipment  The 
moment  they  begin  to  try  to  provide  time  for  the  use  of  the  swimming  pool, 
they  will  raise  a  number  of  questions  with  regard  to  the  relative  importance 
of  swimming  as  contrasted  with  arithmetic  and  reading.  The  swimming  pool, 
therefore,  comes  to  be  a  part  of  every  consideration  of  the  course  of  study. 
What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  swinuning  pool  could  be  said  with  regard 
to  all  of  the  other  characteristics  of  the  buUdlng. 

The  school  system  becomes  aware  of  lack  of  proper  building  equlpmeoti 
long  before  the  citizens  in  general  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  coarse  of 
study  and  the  general  policy  of  the  school  system  are  being  invaded.  It  ts  Id* 
evltable,  of  course,  if  there  is  a  lack  of  funds,  that  the  school  organliatlon  will 
ultimately  be  cramped  because  of  this  Inability  to  enlarge  the  work  of  the 
schools.  But  the  ordinary  citizen  is  not  likely  to  realize  that  the  lack  of  funds 
means  a  reduction  in  the  richness  of  the  course  of  study  and  a  deterioration  of 
instruction. 

Oary^  Ind. — ^The  advancement  of  educational  science  and  the  pro- 
motion of  administrative  practices  in  controlling  the  school  experi- 
ences of  children,  as  reflected  in  opinion,  on  one  hand,  and,  as  known 
by  deliberate  comparative  judgments  and  exact  measurements,  on 
the  other,  have  shared  in  a  rare  good  fortune  during  the  biennium. 
No  experiment  in  public  education  in  the  United  States  has  more 
quickly  or  widely  influenced  the  formulation  of  opinions,  and  like- 
wise carried  conviction  within  an  increasing  group  of  official  minds 
elsewhere  than  the  undertakings  and  apparent  noveltiea  at  (Htjt 
Ind.  The  impression  made  upon  many  a  visitor  by  its  demonstra- 
tions of  what  can  be  done  for  children,  if  not  what  children  can  do 
for  themselves,  under  the  study-play-work  program  led  to  eflorti 
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to  reproduce  its  obvious  features  more  or  less  formally  in  other  sys- 
tems. Indeed,  so  plainly  had  some  of  its  leading  issues  involved 
been  controverted  that  it  was  impossible  to  poll  citizens  by  the 
question:  Are  you  in  favor  of  "garyizing"  our  schools? 

In  view  of  what  "  Gary  "  had  become  in  American  public  educa- 
tion the  most  important  survey  of  the  biennium  is  that  of  its  schools. 
The  value  of  the  survey  as  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  and  the 
interpretation  of  educational  progress  has  had  no  more  fortunate 
opportunity  for  revelation  than  in  this  study.     The  comparative 
merits  of  the  traditional  methods  as  over  against  the  surveying 
methods  of  estimating  the  basic  worth  of  contributions  to  both  ad- 
ministrative and  instructional  experiments  may  now  be  exhibited 
by  the  critical  student  more  accurately  than  ever  before.    Our  edu- 
cational enlightenment  has  been  exceptionally  advanced  by  the  re- 
port of  the  study  of  the  Gary  schools  which  was  undertaken  in  1917  by 
the  General  Education  Board  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  city  superintendent  of  Gary.    The  report,  "The  Gary 
Public  Schools,"  New  York,  1918    (over  1300  pages),  comprises 
seven  parts  "dealing  with  the  more  characteristic  or  important 
aspects  of  school  work  at  Gary,"  preceeded  by  a  general  volume, 
"The  Gary  School:  A  General  Accoimt,"  which  summarizes  the 
separate  reports  and  presents  "  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire 
situation:" 

Part  1.  A  General  Account    Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bachman. 

Part  2.  Organization  and  Administration.  Qeorge  D.  Strayer  and  Frank 
P.  Bachman. 

Part  a  Costs,  school  year,  191&-1916.  Frank  P.  Bachman  and  Ralph 
Bowman. 

Part  4.  Industrial  work.    Charles  R.  Richards. 

Part  5.  Household  arts.    Bva  W.  White. 

Part  6.  Physical  training  and  play.    Lee  F.  Hanmer, 

Part  7.  Science  teaching.    Otis  W.  Caldwell. 

Part  8.  Measurement  of  classroom  products.    Stuart  A.  Courtia* 

The  sco^  of  the  survey  is  more  clearly  indicated  by  the  special 
topics  considered.  In  addition  to  the  summarizing  by  chapters  of 
the  several  separate  parts  the  general  volume  presents  data  and 
interpretations  on:  Gary,  its  industries  and  its  people;  course  of 
study;  teaching  staff;  classroom  instruction  (judged  by  observations 
extending  over  four  months  and  based  on  a  total  of  228  recitations 
in  the  eight  grades  and  the  high  school) ;  auditorium  and  religious 
instruction;  enrollment,  attendance,  and  pupil  progress;  and  con- 
clusion.  The  special  topics  of  the  other  parts  are: 

Part  2.  Present-day  problems ;  program ;  plant ;  organization ;  use  of  plant ; 
lapervlsion  and  administration ;  comparative  cost 

>  The  pubUcatlon  of  the  report  did  not  begin  until  December,  1918.  The  tacoeMlTe  parts 
edet,  respectlT^p  86  oenta,  16  eenti,  26  cents,  26  cents,  10  cents,  10  cents,  10  coits,  and 
to  cents,  and  wlU  be  sent  on  receipt  of  tlio  amoont  spedfled,  by  th*  Qeneral  BdncatlMi 
Boaid,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Part  8.  Accounting  methods;  current  cost  of  oitire  system;  current  cost  of 
regular  day  schools;  current  cost  of  larger  day  schools;  current  cost  of  the 
school  shops;  capital  outlay  for  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment;  fixed 
charges ;  financing  the  system. 

Part  4.  Shop  worlj  in  Gary  schools ;  shops  and  tests  (machine,  forge,  foundry, 
printing)  in  Emerson  School;  shops  and  tests  (printing,  woodworking,  sheet 
metal,  plumbing,  painting,  shoe)  in  Froebel  School;  shop  work  in  Jetr^rsoti 
School ;  drawing  and  handwork ;  forms  and  records ;  summary  and  coadusiofkB. 

Part  5.  Aim  of  household  arts  work;  cooking,  time  schedule  and  enroll- 
ment ;  the  cafeteria ;  staff  and  instruction ;  tests ;  merits  and  defects ;  sewing, 
time  schedule  and  enrollment;  equipment,  staff  and  instruction;  tests;  merits 
and  defects. 

Part  6.  Place  of  physical  training  and  play;  facilities;  teaching  staflP;  lo- 
struction ;  tests  and  results ;  merits  and  defects. 

Part  7.  Science  teaching  as  a  part  of  a  modern  curriculum ;  science  teaching 
in  the  Gary  schools  (general  plan,  time  allotment) ;  daily  teaching  schedules 
and  composition  of  classes ;  nature  study  and  garden  work  in  primary  grades ; 
staff  and  instruction  in  nature  study;  botany  and  gardening;  zoology;  physics; 
chemistry ;  tests ;  pupil  helpers  in  science  work ;  conclusion. 

Part  8.  Introduction;  tests  and  testing  conditions;  handwriting;  q^^elling; 
arithmetic;  composition;  reading  (the  presentation  of  the  general  results  of 
each  of  the  five  subjects  tested  is  followed  by  a  critical  discussion)  ;  factors 
affecting  performance ;  conclusions. 

The  several  authors  received  special  assistance  in  various  phases 
of  their  work  from  Frank  L.  Shaw,  Edith  Hobnan,  Anna  C.  Thom- 
blum,  Trevor  Amett,  Frederick  Cleveland,  Frank  E.  Spaulding, 
Anna  M.  C!ooley,  Shattuck  O.  Hartwell,  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Paul  IL 
Hanus,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Edward  L.  Thomdike,  Charles  H.  Judd, 
William  S.  Gray,  and  groups  of  assistants,  some  of  whom  were 
especially  trained  to  do  specific  tasks  with  unquestioned  accuracy. 
Each  part  of  the  report  is  amplified  with  numerous  tables,  charts, 
illustrations,  and  special  appendices,  some  of  which  are  richly  sup- 
plied with  samples  of  the  evidences  supporting  the  conclusions. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Gary  study  is  probably  the  most  analytic  educa* 
tional  survey  yet  accomplished.  By  reason  of  the  ample  resources 
available  for,  and  the  freedom  enjoyed  in,  the  undertakings  it  was 
possible  to  increase  the  number  of  aids  and  devices  used,  to  vary  the 
approaches  to  the  study  of  particular  phases,  and  to  cross  section  at 
different  angles  the  processes  and  the  results  characteristic  at  Gary. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  usual  survey,  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  task  of  finding  the  secret  of  ^^  a  local  situation,"  the  results  of 
the  Gary  survey,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  necessarily  become  vital  for  all 
educational  interests,  especially  in  the  United  States.  The  evalua- 
tions discovered  are  direct  contributions,  derived  from  the  ascertain- 
able results  of  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale.  ^'  While  Gary  would 
hardly  have  been  selected  deliberately  as  the  fittest  place  for  a  con- 
siderable experiment  in  public  education,  nevertheless,  from  one 
point  of  view,  perhaps  no  place  could  have  been  chosen  where  there 
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were  fewer  obstacles  and  where  conditions  were  more  favorable  to 
innovation."  That  the  schools  are  feeling  the  impetus  of  experi- 
mentation is  indicated  by  the  "complication"  of  various  detailed 
features  which  tends  to  baffle  analysis  and  evaluation  in  light  of  long- 
established  practices,  and  also  by  this  observation :  "  There  has  been 
a  distinct  process  of  development,  at  times  such  rapid  and  unstable 
development,  that  our  account  will  in  some  respects  be  obsolete  before 
it  is  printed." 

Gary  is  credited  with  having  "adopted  the  progressive,  modern 
conception  of  school  function,  formulated  its  conception  in  clear 
terms,  and  with  all  possible  expedition  provided  facilities  adequate 
to  the  conception."  Its  experimentation  in  utilizing  its  plant  by  all 
the  children  has  resulted  in  its  distinctive  contribution  to  school  or- 
ganization. "  Gary  has  attempted  to  practice  democratic  theory  in 
school  conduct  and  discipline."  Over  against  these  achievements  it 
is  found  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  "  defective  "  both  in  respect 
to  administration  and  supervision,  that  in  the  fundamental  necessi- 
ties of  education,  the  "  old  line  "  branches,  the  achievement  falls  short 
of  usual  performances,  and,  in  respect  to  the  expansion  of  the  cur- 
riculum by  the  addition  of  scientific  materials,  community  work,  and 
physical  education,  etc.,  "  that  mere  practical  occupation  is  not  alone 
broadly  educative."  While  it  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  measure  ac- 
curately by  cost  computations,  because  "  the  town  buys  different  op- 
portunities under  different  conditions,"  it  is  concluded  that  the  ad- 
vantages offered  "probably  cost  less  than  the  same  advantages  on  a 
more  conventional  plan  of  school  organization." 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  survey  is  its  persistent  effort  to 
establish  its  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  objective  evidence.  Wherever 
possible  standard  and  provisional  tests  were  made,  including  funda- 
mental subjects,  science  teaching,  industrial  work,  household  arts, 
and  physical  education.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  exceptional  mono- 
graphic treatment  of  the  measurements  of  classroom  products,  the 
survey  may  be  regarded  as  a  testing  of  the  tests.  The  more  marked 
developments  at  Gary  and  of  the  survey  use  of  tests  are  almost  coeval, 
and  there  is  accordingly  a  fitting  timeliness  in  this  effort  to  make 
"  a  critical  study  of  the  results  secured,"  and  thus  arrive  at  their  true 
value  in  the  interpretation  of  specific  educational  processes. 

Standard  tests  in  five  of  the  common  subjects  were  given  in  the 
four  larger  schools  and  included  elementary  and  high-school  grades. 
The  subjects  are  handwriting,  spelling,  arithmetic,  English  com- 
position, and  reading.  Handwriting  was  tested  by  three  methods: 
The  Cleveland  free  choice,  Courtis  dictation,  and  specimens  obtained 
from  the  composition  tests.  The  Ayres  scale  was  used  in  finding  the 
quality.  Spelling  was  measured  by  the  Ayres  scale,  the  material 
96657'— 19 i 
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being  collected  in  three  ways:  The  Cleveland  survey  lists  of  dis- 
connected words,  sentence  dictatioil  at  a  definite  rate,  and  the  spell- 
ings in  the  composition  papers.  In  arithmetic,  use  was  made  of  the 
Courtis  Series  B  test  in  fundamentals  and  of  the  multiplication  and 
fraction  tests  of  the  Cleveland  survey.  Narration  was  the  only 
form  of  English  composition  measured,  the  test  given  followed  tl» 
plan  in  the  Denver  survey,  the  quality  being  rated  by  the  Hillegas 
scale  and  the  papers  scored  for  different  sorts  of  errors.  Oral  read* 
ing  was  tested  by  Gray's  scale,  and  silent  reading  by  a  reading;-and- 
reproduction  test,  by  the  Elansas  Silent  Reading  test,  and  by  the 
Trabue  language  scales  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  The  total  number  of  tests, 
including  repetition,  was  55.  The  total  number  of  papers  scored 
and  tabulated  was  69,282.  Unusual  care  was  exercised  in  securing 
control  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  tests  were  given.  Dupli- 
cating the  scoring  of  papers  and  checking  by  the  examiners  were 
precautions  taken  to  secure  accurate  data,  in  addition  to  the  special 
training  given,  as  in  English  composition  and  reading,  to  the  scorers 
for  the  task  of  scoring  the  papers.  The  general  condusion  derived 
from  the  measurements  is — 

That  the  product  of  classroom  teaching  of  the  fundamentals  Usted  above  It 
poor  in  quality  and  inadequate  in  amount;  it  approximates  in  character  the 
product  of  the  poorer  conventional  schools,  and  reveals  in  no  particular  tb« 
slightest  indication  that  it  has  been  affected  either  favorably  or  unfavorably 
by  the  enriched  curriculum,  or  other  special  features  of  the  Gary  schoola 

The  results  do  not  mean  at  all  that  the  movement  for  the  socialization  of 
school  work  is  wrong,  that  the  new  type  of  organization  is  injurious,  and  that 
a  modernized  program  is  a  faUure. 

*  *  *  When  the  investigation  was  undertaken,  it  was  expected  that  de- 
cisive results  would  be  secured,  it  must  now  be  emphasized  again  and  again 
that  the  effects  of  the  newer  ideals  of  education  have  not  been  measured, 
because  at  Gary  these  ideals  are  operating  under  such  conditions  that  th^ 
play  Uttle  or  no  part  in  determining  the  product  of  classroom  teaching. 

The  Gary  survey,  accordingly,  brings  us  to  the  point  where  one 
must  question,  whether  or  not,  vital  experimentation  outruns  the 
range  of  "standardized"  tests?  Must  these  be  revised,  or  even  en- 
tirely reconstructed  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  modem  socialized 
school  ?  Must  measurement  forsake  "  the  fundamentals  "  and  pursue 
"the  newer  ideals  of  education"  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  science  of  education  ? 

Harnshurg,  Pa.— "The  Plain  Truth  About  the  High  School 
Situation  in  Harrisburg"  (24  pp.)  is  another  instance  which  shows 
how  completely  the  building  project  of  a  school  system  involves  the 
education  which  it  undertakes  to  give  to  its  children.  This  docu- 
ment contains  (pp.  10-24)  the  report  of  James  H.  Van  Sickle  who 
was  invited  by  the  special  high-school  committee  to  examine  the 
problems  presented  by  the  high-school  situation.    His  conclusions 
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and  recommendations  were  based  upon  a  week's  observation  in  the 
city  and  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  August  1, 
1916.  In  presenting  the  three  alternate  plans  which  the  city  could 
adopt,  the  report  gives  a  special  review  of  the  arguments  for  the 
junior  high  school  as  a  part  of  a  city  plan  of  organization.  At  the 
general  election  on  November  7,  1916,  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  was 
voted  for  the  use  of  the  school  district  in  making  proper  high-school 
provisions. 

FrarmnghaTTi^  Mass, — The  impossibility  of  the  local  authorities 
and  citizens  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  which 
involved  a  needed  school  building  in  1914  led  the  school  committee 
of  the  town  of  Framingham  to  invite  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  George 
D.  Strayer,  and  Ernest  C.  Moore,  as  a  special  committee,  to  study 
the  situation  and  to  report  on  the  building  needs  of  the  town.  This 
report  is  published  in  the  1916  "  Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools''  as  Appendix  A 
(pp.  42-78).  Several  methods  of  analysis  were  used  for  determin- 
ing the  building  situation,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  schools,  and  the 
indicated  future  needs  of  the  town,  including  the  Strayer  score 
card  for  city  school  buildings,  increase  in  population  in  school  at- 
tendance, the  retardation  and  elimination  of  pupils,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  present  plant,  the  availability  of  land,  the  industries  into 
which  children  may  be  expected  to  go,  and  transportation  facilities. 
On  this  basis  a  building  program  is  recommended. 

Brookline^  Moa%, — On  April  23,  1917,  the  report  of  an  "  Educa- 
tional Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Brookline,  Mass."  (486  pp., 
with  numerous  tables  and  charts),  was  presented  to  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Brookline,  which  authorized  the  inquiry  on  June  5,  1916. 
The  survey  staff  included  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  director  of  the 
survey;  Henry  S.  West,  Harlan  Updegraff,  George  D.  Strayer, 
Egbert  E.  MacNary,  May  Ayres,  Bertha  M.  McConkey,  James  H. 
McCurdy,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  and  Edwin  A.  Shaw.  The  method  of 
the  survey,  which  included  observations  on  the  ground,  distributed 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which  different  members  of 
the  staff  were  present  at  different  times,  enabled  the  director  "to 
gain  the  necessary  insight  into  the  complex  problems  involved  which 
would  enable  him  to  present  a  unified  report "  for  which  he  assumes 
full  responsibility.  The  scope  of  the  survey  is  clearly  indicated 
from  the  topics  to  which  the  chapters  are  devoted:  The  Brookline 
community ;  the  school  system ;  school  finances ;  school  buildings  and 
equipment,  elementary  schools,  high  school,  practical  arts  and  man- 
ual training  buildings,  public  gymnasium,  summary  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  plans  for  the  future;  the  school  population;  provisions 
for  safeguarding  health;  the  kindergartens;  the  common  branches, 
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with  tests  in  arithmStic,  spelling,  penmanship,  reading,  and  compo- 
sition; the  special  branches;  grades  eight  and  nine;  the  high  school; 
the  school  of  practical  arts;  a  demonstration  school  for  Brookline. 
A  summary  of  conclusions  is  presented  on  pages  5-26. 

The  most  interesting  suggestion  growing  out  of  this  detailed  study 
of  this  wealthy  suburb,  which  "has  been  a  pioneer  in  nearly  all 
phases  of  education  which  are  agitating  the  public  mind  to-day,"  is 
the  recommendation  that  the  school  committee  establish  and  main- 
tain a  demonstration  school  for  Brookline: 

As  a  result  of  an  educational  survey,  something  of  a  practical  nature  should 
follow  not  only  in  the  matter  of  buildings,  organization,  and  general  directions 
as  to  educational  poUcy,  but  in  addition  something  that  would  aflPord  a  con- 
tinuous opportunity  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  best  things  capable  of  being 
done  in  the  town  of  Brookline  itself. 

Other  cities,  Detroit  and  Boston,  for  instance,  and  a  number  of  smaller  cities 
have  established  departments  of  reference  and  research  which  deal  extensively 
with  the  particular  school  system  as  a  whole.  A  demonstration  school  would 
deal  intensively  with  a  problem  under  controlled  conditions.  The  results  in 
Boston  and  Detroit  are  published,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Brookline  can  share 
the  benefit  of  their  findings.  But  this  is  not  enough.  There  are  certain  prob- 
lems that  Detroit's  efficiency  office  and  Boston's  efficiency  office  can  not  solve 
for  Brookline.  These  problems  must  be  solved  by  Brookline  and  in  BrookUne. 
There  are  other  problems  which  no  school  system  has  yet  undertaken  to  solve. 
Here  lies  Brookline*s  opportunity,  not  only  to  benefit  her  own  schools,  but, 
through  publication  of  results  to  make  a  unique  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
public  education.  Her  wealth  and  her  standing  among  progressive  American 
communities  lead  one  to  expect  from  her  some  noteworthy  contributfon  to  the 
general  welfare. 

Richmond^  Ind. — ^Attention  has  been  given  to  the  place  of  the 
kindergarten  in  a  number  of  surveys  of  city  schools,  but  the  first 
kindergarten  survey,  as  such,  is  reported  in  the  "  Survey  of  the 
Kindergartens  of  Richmond,  Ind.,"  by  Alice  Temple,  issued  as  Sup- 
plementary Educational  Monographs  (Vol.  I,  No.  6,  September,  1917, 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  54  pp.)«  The  material  for  the 
study  of  the  eight  kindergartens  of  this  city  was  gathered  during 
visits  made  on  nine  days  in  January  and  February  (1917?),  which 
included  also  all  the  first-primary  grades.  Written  material  by  the 
kindergarten  and  first-primary  teachers,  special  conferences  with 
teachers,  information  from  the  office,  and  the  course  of  study  planned 
in  1912  supplied  additional  data  for  developing  the  treatment  and 
reaching  the  conclusions  in  the  five  chapters:  The  kindergartens; 
room  equipment ;  the  teachers ;  the  relation  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  first  grade;  curriculum  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten, 
including  subject  matter  and  methods,  manual  activities,  language 
and  literature,  physical  activities,  and  music. 

SL  Paulj  Minn. — ^The  elaborate  study  of  the  St.  Paul  "  situation,** 
authorized  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council  on  May  23,  1916, 
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amended  February  16,  1917,  and  conducted  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1917,  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  compare, 
in  part,  the  fortunes  of  public  education  under  the  recently  devised 
**  conmiission ''  form  of  city  government  with  its  progress  under  the 
form  thus  displaced. 

The  four  major  issues  upon  which  a  report  was  desired  Included :  (1)  The 
situation  with  respect  to  the  school  plant,  together  with  a  program  for  the 
development  of  adequate  school  accommodations;  (2)  a  study  of  the  needs  of 
St.  Paul  for  vocational  education  and  a  program  for  the  establishment  of  this 
type;  (8)  a  study  of  the  work  done  in  the  classroom  with  particular  reference 
to  the  development  of  more  efficient  teaching  and  a  more  satisfactory  currlc* 
culum ;  and  (4)  a  consideration  of  the  administration  of  public  education. 

The  survey  commission  included  George  D.  Strayer,  chairman, 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  and  Charles  A.  Prosser,  each  of  whom  directed 
one  of  the  three  sections  of  the  study  as  organized.  The  "  Report 
of  a  Survey  of  the  School  System  of  St.  Paul,  Minn."  (pp.  962,  141 
tables,  9  figures,  2  charts)  comprises:  Part  I,  The  Administrative 
Problem  (pp.  5-210,  55  tables) ;  Part  11,  The  Instructional  Problem 
(pp.  211-660,  52  tables,  6  figures) ;  Part  III,  The  Vocational  Prob- 
lem (pp.  661-882,  2  charts) ;  and  appendix  (pp.  833-962,  34  tables, 
3  figures).  The  editing  of  the  report  and  the  delay  in  publication 
suffered  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  including  war  services  of 
some  of  the  surveyors.  Part  I,  containing  the  general  administra- 
tion and  school  building  survey,  was  prepared  by  George  D.  Strayer 
and  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  and  treats  of  the  administration  of  the  schools, 
school  attendance  and  census,  conservation  of  health,  the  cooperation 
of  the  public  library  with  the  schools,  buildings  and  equipment,  and 
cost  of  school  maintenance.  The  adequacy  of  the  city's  school  plant 
was  measured  by  the  Strayer  score  card  for  school  buildings.  "  Three 
or  more  competent  judges  recorded  their  ratings  on  each  building," 
^^  visited  by  one  man  at  a  time  so  as  to  permit  of  an  unbiased,  unham- 
pered recording  of  the  conditions  actually  found  to  exist  in  the 
building."  The  report  of  Part  I  was  submitted  on  April  15, 1917,  and 
contained  a  recommendation  of  a  building  program  for  five  years 
to  come,  involving  a  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000  which  was  voted  by  the 
taxpayers  in  June,  1917.  A  measure  of  the  city's  financial  abilities 
was  secured  by  comparing  educational  costs  with  24  other  northern 
and  western  cities  with  populations  ranging  from  125,000  to  400,000. 

The  political  control  of  a  city  school  system  under  the  commission 
form  of  government  is  noted  by  the  survey  committee,  which  places 

itself  on  record  as  favoring  the  control  of  public  education  by  a  board  of  from 
five  to  seven  members  elected  at  large,  one  each  year  for  either  five  or  seven 
year  terms  of  office  at  a  special  school  election.  This  board,  within  certain  limi- 
tationfi,  to  be  determined  by  the  charter,  should  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes 
and  be  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  aU  moneys  raised  for  educational 
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purposes.  The  boiu*d  should,  subject  to  the  limltatioiis  commonly  Impooed 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  debt  and,  upon  the  vote  of  the  people,  haw 
the  power  to  issue  bonds  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  The  board  should 
be  responsible  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings. 

Part  II,  which  deals  with  instruction  and  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  appendix,  presenting  data  concerning  the  classificaticm  and 
progress  of  school  pupils,  constitute  over  five-ninths  of  the  entire 
report  This  part  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Lotus  D. 
Coffman,  assisted  by  the  specialists  indicated  in  the  list  of  its  topics: 
Instruction  and  the  course  of  study;  instruction  in  the  first  four 
grades,  by  Flora  J.  Cook;  instruction  in  the  upper  four  grades,  by 
Lida  L.  Tall,  Ernest  Horn,  and  L.  D.  Coffman;  measurement  of 
children's  achievements,  by  M.  E.  Haggerty  and  M.  R.  Trabue,  as- 
sisted by  C.  L.  Harlan,  H.  N.  Fitch,  E.  Laury,  and  J.  Boraas;  the 
course  of  study,  by  Ernest  J.  Horn,  Lida  L.  Tall,  and  L.  D.  Coflf- 
man ;  the  secondary  school  system,  by  A.  B.  Meredith.  The  appendix 
chapter  on  classification  and  progress  of  school  pupils  was  prepared 
by  Marion  Rex  Trabue. 

The  instructional  problem  was  studied  by  means  of  data  collected 
in  course  of  the  application  of  six,  in  part,  novel  methods  of  secur- 
ing information:  By  direct  observation  of  recitations;  by  the  chil- 
dren's own  work,  secured  through  a  paper  written  (or  drawn,  with 
colored  crayon,  by  nonwriting  first-graders)  on  the  topic  "  How  I 
Have  Fun  ";  by  teachers  describing  in  writing  the  most  satisfactory 
lesson  or  lessons,  and  the  points  therein  considered  good,  they  had 
given  during  the  first  half-year;  by  the  written  criticisms  and  dis- 
cussions of  teachers  after  observing  a  model  lesson  by  one  of  their 
number  (e.  g.,  a  lesson  in  reading  by  a  fourth-grade  teacher)  in 
response  to  five  specific  questions;  by  the  examination  of  data  fur^ 
nished  by  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers;  and,  by  standardized 
tests  given  the  pupils.  The  study  of  the  four  upper  grades  did  not 
include  the  children's  essays  and  the  teachers'  written  description  of 
lessons.  A  distinctive  contribution  is  made,  among  the  group  of 
suggestions  offered  for  the  improvement  of  instruction,  in  the  form 
of  plans  for  making  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools  and  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  syllabus  of  the  course  of  study.  It  is  believed 
that  such  work  will  definitely  improve  the  classroom  teaching,  which 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  cooperate  in  this  labor.  "  The  problem 
of  the  course  of  study  is  to  determine  what  specific  items  of  subject 
matter  are  to  be  taught  The  syllabus  attempts  to  assure  that  such 
subject  matter  will  be  taught  and  with  the  greatest  efficiency." 

Over  one-fourth — or  27.8  per  cent,  to  be  exact^-of  the  report  is 
given  to  the  results  of  the  extended  measurement  of  the  achievement 
of  children  in  reading,  spelling,  handwriting,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
composition,  and  language.    Twelve  tests  were  distributed  between 
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January  26  and  February  21,  so  as  to  measure  all  grades  from  the 
first  to  the  fourth  year  high  school  and  "  practically  every  child  in 
the  city  "  by  one  or  more  of  the  standard  tests  and  scales.  In  order 
to  make  the  measurem^its  representative  of  city  conditions,  a  unique 
plan  of  securing  six  rankings  of  all  the  schools  on  six  different  points 
was  adopted,  and  four  different  groups,  "  from  the  poorest  to  the 
best,*'  were  arranged,  from  each  of  which  two  or  more  buildings  were 
selected  in  all  tests.  As  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements, 
test  data  were  secured  in  each  instance,  excepting  reading  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  high  schools  and  in  grammar,  from  two  groups  of 
schools— those  in  which  the  tests  were  given  by  the  members  of  the 
survey  staff  and  those  in  which  the  tests  were  given  by  the  teachers 
of  the  classes  they  were  teaching  under  specific  directions.  Tabula- 
tions were  made  for  the  two  groups  separately  and  later  the  results 
compared  and  combined. 

The  following  measures  were  used:  Spelling,  Ayres;  arithmetic, 
Woody  (addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division) ;  handwrit- 
ing, Ayres  (three-slant  scale,  1912) ;  primary  reading,  Haggerty 
(sight  and  phonetic  scales) ;  reading  in  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades,  Thomdike's  scale,  alpha  2,  and  Haggerty,  visual  vocabulary; 
grammar,  Buckingham  (to  eighth  grades) ;  language,  Trabue  (lan- 
guage scales  B,  C,  D,  and  E  in  elementary  schools  and  L  and  M 
in  high  schools) ;  composition,  Nassau  County  supplement  of  the 
Hillegas  scale  (elementary  and  high  schools).  Computations  were 
made  so  as  to  render  these  midyear  tests  comparable  with  the  test 
norms  determined  at  various  times  in  the  school  year.  In  order  to 
test  the  reading  abilities  of  high-school  pupils  a  new  scale  was  de- 
vised, involving  "an  understanding-of -sentence  test."  It  consisted 
of  nine  paragraphs  selected  from  seven  different  writers,  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty,  each  paragraph  calling  for  written  answers  to 
five  specific  questions.  While  this  test  proved  to  be  suggestive,  it 
**  was  found  somewhat  too  difficult."  The  overlapping  of  the  grades 
and  the  variations  among  schools  are  shown  in  detail.  The  recom- 
mendations include  a  specification  of  the  supervisory  values  of  test 
results,  a  suggestion  of  the  device  of  reclassifying  pupils  according 
to  specific  grade  abilities  for  brief,  intensive  drill  in  various  subjects 
until  they  are  brought  up  to  grade,  and  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
of  educational  research. 

Part  III,  The  Vocational  Problem,  was  prepared  by  C.  A.  Prosser 
with  the  assistance  of  W.  H.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince, 
Josephine  T.  Berry,  Mr.  Gteell,  an  advisory  committee  on  vocational 
education  consisting  of  20  citizens,  and  several  organizations.  The 
study  extended  from  February  6  to  April  15,  1917,  and  was  made 
at  the  total  expense  of  $2,000.    The  topics  discussed  include:  Why 
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vocational  education  for  St.  Paul;  for  what  vocations  should  St 
Paul  give  training;  how  far  do  the  vocations  train  their  own  work- 
ers, and  how  far  do  the  St.  Paul  schools  meet  the  need  for  vocational 
training;  recommendations  as  to  training  needed;  recommendations 
as  to  types  of  school ;  and,  vocational  and  prevocational  training  for 
girls  and  young  women.  The  appendix  details  short-unit  vocational 
courses  for  men  and  for  women.  The  limits  of  the  published  report 
excluded  four  special  studies  which  were  filed  for  public  examination 
in  the  office  of  the  city  conunissioner  of  education. 

Portland^  Oreg, — One  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate 
the  accomplishments  in  school  systems  directly  traceable  to  earlier 
surveys.  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  a  given  survey  has  been  delayed  so  long  as  to  permit  the 
announcement  of  the  adoption  of  a  few  of  the  recommendations 
growing  out  of  the  study.  The  "  Report  of  Supplementary  Survey 
of  Portland  Public  Schools,"  by  P.  W.  Horn,  April,  1917  (64  pp.), 
is  especially  interesting  as  an  estimate  of  the  results  of  a  previous 
survey.  This  investigation  was  made  "  in  behalf  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  city  school  board  jointly  "  in  the  month  of  April, 
the  investigator  spending  two  and  one-half  weeks  in  visiting  schools, 
inspecting  the  work  during  school  hours,  examining  written  work 
prepared  by  pupils,  and  interviewing  "  a  large  number  of  people  who 
had  views  to  express  in  regard  to  the  schools."  These  inquiries  were 
to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Portland  public  schools  with  special 
reference  to  their  advance  or  retrogression  since  the  survey  of  1913, 
which  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Cubberley  and  a  considerable  staff  of 
assistants.  This  resurvey  finds  that  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Portland  schools  in  48  different  particulars.  In  two  respects  a  back- 
ward step  has  been  taken.  Twelve  of  the  original  recommendations 
which  have  not  yet  been  put  into  effect  should  be  acted  upon  favor- 
ably. Only  three  of  the  original  recommendations  it  probably  would 
not  be  wise  to  carry  out.  Eighteen  reconunendations  are  reafl^med 
or  added  in  line  with  the  original  recommendations.  It  is  found  that 
"the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Portland  Schools  to-day 
are  distrust,  the  impossibility  of  building  up  a  better  teaching  corps 
under  present  legislation,  and  the  probability  of  limiting  the  scbod 
tax  levy  to  6  mills  on  the  dollar,  when  at  present  6.8  mills  is  needed." 

Bloornington^  Ind. — The  literature  of  educational  surveys  has  been 
permanently  enriched  by  the  publication  of  "A  Survey  of  a  Public 
School  System,"  by  Henry  Lester  Smith.  (Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  82, 1917,  304  pp.,  158 
tables,  16  figures.)  This  survey  was  undertaken  "with  the  two-fold 
view  of  determining  and  remedying  conditions  "  by  using  so  far  as 
possible  the  local  resources  within  a  school  system  and  of  the  State 
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university  in  its  midst,  to  which  were  added  a  small  amount  of  out- 
side supervision  and  direction.  It  accordingly  stands  as  essentially 
a  cooperative  survey.  The  entire  period  covered  by  the  study  is  six 
years,  with  most  of  the  work  having  been  done  in  the  years  1912-13 
and  1913-14,  during  the  last  of  which  assistance  was  given  by  George 
D.  Strayer.  At  different  times  various  tests  were  given,  respectively, 
by  Clifford  W.  Stone,  E.  E.  Jones,  S.  A.  Courtis,  and  H.  G.  Childs. 
Theses  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  Indiana  University  were 
prepared  by  eight  graduate  students  who  worked  on  practical  school 
problems  in  the  city,  and  portions  of  five  of  these  studies  are  incor- 
porated in  this  publication.  As  to  the  practical  educational  value 
of  an  **  autosurvey,'*  the  author's  experience  warrants  him  "  in  pre- 
dicting a  survey  undertaken  by  the  teaching  corps  as  a  whole  will 
soon  reveal  to  the  superintendent  that  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  principals,  buildings  as  a  whole,  or  individual  teachers  will  sur- 
pass even  his  own  dream  of  what  could  be  accomplished." 

The  scope  of  the  study  is  readily  seen  from  the  list  of  topics  which 
are  treated:  The  community  and  the  plan  of  its  public  school  sur- 
vey; normal  progress,  retardation,  and  acceleration;  census,  enroll- 
ment, promotions,  failures,  withdrawals,  repetitions;  finances;  the 
course -of  study;' achievement  of  pupils;  teachers;  supervision  of  in- 
struction; school  buildings;  general  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions ;  criticisms  of  Bloomington  school  survey ;  and  value  of  a  sur- 
vey similar  to  that  made  of  Bloomington.  In  view  of  the  dynamic 
character  of  an  educational  system  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  this  study  was  in  progress,  a  large  amount  of  the  material 
represents  the  accumulation  of  readjustments  which  the  school  au- 
thorities and  teaching  staff  were  enabled  to  put  into  practice  in 
the  succeeding  j^ars.  This  enrichment  of  school  life  was  made  possi- 
ble through  the  more  intelligent  direction  and  supervision  resulting 
from  the  p^gress  of  the  protracted  studies. 

Over  one-third  of  the  volume  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  pupils  as  measured  by  standard  tests,  withdrawals  and  fail- 
ures, and  correlation  of  rank  in  various  subjects.  The  tests  given  in 
arithmetic  include  the  Indianapolis,  Stone,  Courtis,  Haggerty  and 
Smith.  The  handwriting  was  measured  by  the  Thomdike  and  Ayres 
scales.  Spelling  was  tested  by  the  Buckingham,  Rice,  and  Courtis 
lists.  Composition  and  reading  were  measured  by  the  Courtis  tests 
in  English  composition  and  rates  of  reading.  Drawing  was  tested 
by  the  Thomdike  drawing  scale.  Bloomington  will  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  State- wide  application  of  the  Thomdike  visual  vo- 
cabulary test  and  understanding  of  sentences  test  which  were  given 
in  a  large  number  of  Indiana  towns. 
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In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  results  of  self -examinations  by  a 
small  school  system,  the  author  concludes  thus: 

Above  everything  else,  a  survey  of  the  Bloomlngton  type  results  In  rivetlDg 
ultimately  the  surveyor's  attention  on  individual  pupils  and  their  performances 
and  away  from  the  mass  performance.  The  result  is  that  individnal  neecb 
become  more  quickly  evident  and  consequently  more  quickly  ministered  to. 

Akron^  Ohio. — ^When  the  educational  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  organized  in  December,  1916,  it 
attempted  to  foster  the  widespread  interest  in  public-school  affairs 
by  making — 

so  complete  a  study  of  the  school  system  as  to  make  possible  a  community  pro- 
gram of  education.  «  «  «  We  had  in  mind  what  is  best  for  the  young  people 
of  Akron  at  the  present  time,  and  what  the  line  of  growth  of  the  edncationai 
system  should  be,  in  order  that  each  succeeding  group  of  chUdren  be  properly 
educated  to  fit  into  its  life  in  this  city. 

Horace  L.  Brittain,  director  of  the  bureau  of  municipal  research^ 
Toronto,  Canada,  was  invited  to  conduct  the  survey.  He  was  assisted 
by  Thomas  L.  Hinckley,  of  his  bureau,  aild  received  the  cordial  coop- 
eration of  the  local  authorities  and  school  staff.  On  July  10,  1917, 
he  presented  his  ^'Beport  on  the  Schools  of  Akron,  Made  for  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce."  (234 
pp.,  37  tables,  numerous  graphs  and  photographs.) 

The  three  main  topics  included  in  the  study  are  the  raising  and 
administration  of  school  funds,  the  physical  plant  and  equipment, 
and  what  the  school  revenue  buys  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Akron. 
The  consideration  of  tiie  first  topic  presents  general  financial  facts, 
financial  metiiods,  and  business  administration.  The  observation  of 
the  physical  plant  and  equipment  includes  sites  and  buildings,  ven- 
tilation and  heating,  lighting,  cloakrooms,  seating,  cleaning  of  rooms, 
and  a  school  buil(Ung  policy  for  Akron.  The  answer  to  the  third 
topic  led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  taught  in  the  p^lic  schools; 
how  the  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  are  taught  in  the  elem^itaiy 
schools;  instruction  in  the  high  schools;  educational  administration 
and  supervision  of  instruction;  educational  records  and  reports;  pro- 
motion of  school  children;  retardation  and  overage;  elimination  of 
children ;  the  exceptional  child ;  medical  inspecticm  and  open-window 
rooms  in  the  schools;  the  academic  and  professional  training  of 
teachers,  their  working  day,  their  pay,  and  length  of  service;  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  school  and  the  community.  The  group  of 
47  findings  and  recommendations  is  presented  in  brief  (pp.  21^35). 
The  educational  committee  resummarizes  the  results  of  the  study  on 
pages  5  to  12  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens,  to  the  end  that  the  benefits 
accrue  to  the  school  system  as  early  as  possible. 

Elyriaj  Ohio. — The  radical  character  of  the  changes  effecting  the 
economic  interests  and  the  composition  of  the  populati<m  recently 
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appearing  in  some  of  our  smaller  cities,  and  the  consequent  bearing 
upon  educational  problems  are  well  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the 
**  Educational  Survey  of  Elyria,  Ohio,^  made  imder  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  (Bulletin,  1918,  No. 
15,  pp.  300,  numerous  tables  and  figures).  The  survey  was  financed 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  received  the  cooperative  support 
of  the  school  officers  and  teachers.  The  field  werk  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  with  whom  was  associated  seven  other 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  five  persons  from  outside. 
Each  phase  of  the  school  system  and  its  activities  studied  was  as^ 
signed  to  a  specialist.  A  total  of  94  distinctive  recommendations 
grew  out  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  study  of  the  following' 
special  topics:  Administration  and  supervision;  school  buildings, 
high  school;  instruction  in  primary  grades;  instruction  in  intermedi- 
ate and  grammar  grades;  civic  education;  home  economics;  and 
vocational  education. 

Measurements  of  the  results  of  teaching  were  made  by  use  of  Hag- 
gerty's  test  for  reading  vocabulary,  the  Cleveland  survey  word  lists 
selected  from  Ajrres's  spelling  scale,  Thomdike's  scale  for  quality  of 
penmanship,  Woody *s  (Series  B)  and  Stone's  scales  in  arithmetic 
A  novel  feature  in  the  study  of  instruction  in  the  primary  grades  is 
the  analysis  of  "the  out-of -school  activities"  of  children  in  these 
four  grades.  The  tabulation  (pp.  138-139)  of  these  experiences 
under  home  work,  home  games,  vacation  activities,  and  books  read, 
furnishes  useful  guidance  for  correlation  with  the  usual  school  room 
activities.  The  occupational  analysis  of  tfie  high  school  population 
and  the  vocational  study  of  the  13  to  15  year  old  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  show  a  suggestive  extension  of  methods  .appropriate 
to  the  study  of  vocational  problems. 

JanesviUe^  Wis. — ^Upon  the  invitation  of  the  board  of  education 
of  Janesville,  a  city  of  about  14,000  population,  a  survey  was  imder- 
taken  by  the  Wisconsin  State  department  of  education.  This  study 
offered  an  opportunity  "  to  present  in  organized  form  for  the  schools 
of  Wisconsin  the  views  of  the  State  department  on  city  school 
administration."  The  survey  was  organized  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  C.  P.  Cary,  the  active  direction  of  the  field  work  and  the 
preparation  of  the  report  being  in  charge  of  W.  W.  Theisen,  who 
was  assisted  by  EL  L.  Terry,  B.  R.  Buckingham,  H.  N.  Goddard, 
Amy  Bronsky,  Maybell  G.  Bush,  Annie  Reynolds,  J.  M.  Dorrans, 
Janet  R.  Rankin,  O.  S.  Rice,  A.  B.  Cook,  P.  W.  Dykema,  Lucy  D. 
Hale,  Cecile  W.  Flemming,  Benjamin  P.  James,  Edgar  F.  Riley, 
Frank  J.  Lowth,  and  students  in  several  normal  schools  who 
assisted  in  giving  and  scoring  the  tests  in  various  school  subjects. 
The  report^  "An  Educational  Survey  of  Janesville,  Wis.,"  issued  by 
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C.  P.  Gary,  Madison,  Wis.,  1918  (329  pp),  does  not  inolude  all  tht 
material  presented  to  the  board  of  education  in  connection  with  the 
findings  and  recommendations.  The  published  report  is  organized 
so  as  to  present,  first,  the  problems  of  administration,  induding  the 
problem  of  high-school  organization,  the  building  problem,  teachers 
and  salaries,  financing  the  school  system,  the  board  of  education, 
census,  enrollment,  and  attendance;  and,  second,  the  problems  of 
instruction,  including  the  problem  of  industrial  education,  class- 
room instruction  in  elementary  schools,  high-school  instruction, 
special  courses  and  instruction  in  special  subjects,  library  work,  time 
allotments  and  course  of  study,  measuring  results  in  school  subjects, 
supervision  of  instruction,  progress  and  classification  of  pupils,  pro- 
visions for  special  classes,  home  cooperation,  health  and  recreation. 
The  measurement  of  results  in  school  subjects  include:  The  Woody, 
Courtis,  and  Stone  reasoning  tests  in  arithmetic;  the  Kansas  silent- 
reading  test  in  reading;  the' Ay  res  and  Buckingham  tests  in  spelling; 
the  Thorndike  and  Ay  res  scales  in  handwriting;  the  Hillegas,  Thorn- 
dike,  and  Trabue  scales  in  grading  the  composition  papers,  and  the 
Trabue  language  completion  tests  B  and  C. 

Columbia^  S.  C. — An  interesting  geographical  extension  of  the 
survey  movement  was  made  when  the  board  of  school  commissioners 
of  Columbia,  S  C,  requested  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a  study  of  its  public  schools. 
This  is  the  southeasternmost  city  of  the  Union  to  seek  the  benefits 
of  a  comparison  of  its  educational  activity  with  that  of  other  cities. 
The  report,  "The  Public  Schools  of  Columbia,  S. C," Bulletin,  1918, 
No.  28  (192  pp.,  with  numerous  tables  and  figures),  is  a  notable 
example  of  the  sympathetic  and  constructive  type  of  educational  sur- 
veys. In  presenting  the  28  general  recomm^idations  growing  out 
of  its  labors,  the  committee  assigned  to  the  task  "  has  not  undertaken 
in  arbitrary  fashion  to  tell  Columbia  what  her  school  system  should 
be  nor  how  near  the  ideal  in  accomplishment  she  is  nor  how  far  away 
from  it.  This  committee  is  not  competent  to  define  the  ideal  school 
system  nor  the  ideal  school  practice.  It  can,  however,  bring  to  Co- 
lumbia's attention  those  practices  which  are  held  by  other  com- 
munities, for  the  present,  at  least,  to  be  the  besf  There  is  offered, 
accordingly,  "a  constructive  program,  the  inauguration  of  which 
should  properly  extend  over  a  period  of  years.*'  "  In  justice  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  fact  should  be  mentioned  that  from 
time  to  time  in  his  annual  reports  to  the  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners he  has  suggested  many  of  the  things  which  this  committee 
recommends." 

The  characteristic  qualities  of  the  survey  appear  even  in  the  head- 
ings of  the  six  chapters  of  the  report,  most  of  which  are  phrased  in 
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the  farm  of  suggestive  problems  and  arguments.  ^The  city  of  Co- 
Imnbia  and  the  rise  of  the  public-school  systems;  are  the  schools  of 
Columbia  adequately  supported!  insufficient  maintenance  means 
meagei; salaries  for  school  employees;  insufficient  maintenance  limits 
the  activities  attempted;  insufficient  maintenance  has  rendered  the 
supervision  madequate;  the  holding  power  of  the  system  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  other  systems.  Some  aspects  of  instruction 
and  supervision  were  studied  by  means  of  standard  tests  in  spelling 
( Ayres)  and  in  arithmetic  (Courtis,  fundamentals,  and  Stone,  rea- 
sonings). The  data  record  interesting  and  important  contrasts  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  colored  pupils.  The  survey  was  made  in 
1917  by  the  committee  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, including  four  specialists  of  the  bureau,  F.  F.  Bunker,  director; 
Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  J.  L.  Bandall,  and  H.  H.  Baish,  and  Supt  C.  B. 
Gibson,  of  Savannah,  (}a. 

WtnatonSalemj  N.  C. — ^"A  Study  of  the  Winston-Salem  Schools," 
by  L.  A.  Williams  and  J.  H.  Johnston,  1918  (93  pp.),  is  a  larger 
outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  home-county  study  clubs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  which  led  the  authorities  of  Winston- 
Salem  and  Forsyth  County  to  desire  an  extended  survey  of  their 
schools.  The 'educational  study  of  the  schools  of  Winston-Salem, 
contained  in  this  volume,  is  a  part  of  the  study  of  the  larger  system 
of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  Forsyth  County  and  of  the 
industrial  situation  of  the  city.  The  visitation  of  the  schools  was 
made  in  February,  1917,  the  superintendent,  principals,  and  teadiers 
cooperating  in  every  way  possible.  The  topics  of  the  report  include : 
Historical;  organization;  the  school  plant;  the  pupils;  the  teaching 
staff  and  supervisory  officers;  and  finances.  The  summary  of  the 
study  concludes  by  sajring : 

The  superintendent  knows  that  all  these  difficulties  exist  He  has  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  them.  He  needs  more  money  and  a  larger  force  with  which 
to  handle  the  problem.  That  many  of  these  conditions  now  obtain  is  the 
foult  not  of  the  school  officials  but  of  a  too  small  banking  account  for  the 
schools. 

It  is  planned  to  have  this  study  continued  by  making  an  examina- 
tion of  the  teaching  results  of  the  schools. 

Altonj  III. — ^"A  survey's  finding  is  not  worth  much  that  could  be 
carried  out  at  once;  it  furnishes  rather  a  goal  toward  which  we  can 
strive,  an  ideal  that  we  can  pursue."  With  this  expression  of  its 
belief  in  the  constructive  character  of  a  school  survey,  the  special 
committee  presented  on  April  29,  1918,  to  the  board  of  education, 
city  of  Alton,  HI.,  the  29  ^^  necessary  and  feasible  recommendations 
as  obtained  from  the  survey"  which  had  been  made  during  the 
school  year,  1917-18,  imder  the  direction  of  Supt.  John  W.  Withers 
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("  Findings  ani  Becommendations  of  the  Survey  of  the  Alton  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  pp.  88,  numerous  tables  and  figures).  The  cordial 
reception  of  the  report  is  indicated  by  the  accompanying  record  of 
favorable  action  upon  10  of  these  reconmiendations  within  less  than 
a  month  thereafter. 

The  survey  staff  comprised  eight  assistant  superintendents  and 
other  school  officers  of  the  St  Louis  schools,  each  of  whom  prepared 
the  reports  on  the  following  topics,  respectively:  Organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  supervision;  teachers;  spirit;  methods  of  teaching; 
relations  of  teachers  and  other  school  officers,  relations  of  teachers 
and  children;  course  of  study  and  school  supplies;  testing  of  the 
results  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools;  the  high  school;  the 
progress  of  children  through  the  grades;  and  finances.  One-third 
of  the  report  is  occupied  with  the  results  of  the  tests  employed  in 
six  subjects:  Arithmetic  (Courtis,  series  B,  and  No.  8,  series  A), 
reading  (Starch),  spelling  (Ayres),  written  English  (specially 
devised  to  trace  the  ** growth  of  sentence  sense*'),  handwriting 
(Thomdike),  and  geography  (devised  by  Beavis  and  Branon,  as  a 
completion  test  for  the  measurement  of  minimum  geographic  knowl- 
edge of  elementary-school  children). 

Mount  HoUy^  N.  J. — ^The  study  of  this  small  school  system  com- 
prising a  staff  of  40  teachers  and  1,110  pupils,  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education,  is  marked  by  a 
particular  interest  in  the  problems  of  supervision  and  teaching. 
*'  The  lack  of  a  body  of  significant  school  records,  of  a  comparative 
sort  and  covering  a  period  of  years,  dealing"  with  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems such  as  ^  would  be  asked  by  a  board  of  education  and  used  by 
a  supervising  officer  in  a  continuous  self-survey  of  a  system  of 
schools,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school 
officials  to  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  knowledge  as  an 
aid  to  increased  efficiency,  and  for  the  information  of  the  public'' 
The  observational  part  of  the  survey,  made  in  February  and  in  May, 
1918,  was  conducted  by  A.  B.  Meredith  and  Z.  E.  Scott,  of  the  StSLte 
department  of  education.  The  application  of  standard  tests  was 
made  by  Profs.  C.  H.  Elliott  and  C.  S.  Crow,  of  the  department  of 
education  of  the  State  University  of*  New  Jersey,  the  account  of 
which  constitutes  three- fourths  of  the  report,  "  Survey  of  the  School 
System  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Northampton  Township'*  (80  pp., 
with  numerous  tables  and  figures) .  The  tests  used  were :  English  com- 
position, in  the  grades  and  the  high  school  (Nassau  County  scale)  ; 
handwriting  (Thomdike) ;  spelling  (Ayres  and  Buckingham) ;  read* 
ing  (Thomdike,  Alpha  2) ;  arithmetic  (Courtis,  series  B,  and  Stone, 
reasoning) ;  algebra,  in  first  year  high  school  (Holtz) ;  and  Latin, 
four  years  of  high  school  (Henmon).    The  report  closes  with  29 
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recommendations,  and  a  list  of  the  equipment  of  a  biological  labora- 
tory for  a  high  school  class  of  12  pupils. 

De8  Moines  J  Iowa, — ^The  applicability  of  survey  methods  to  specific 
problems  of  a  particular  part  of  a  school  system  is  interestingly  illus- 
trated in  the  "  Survey  of  the  High  Schools  of  Des  Moines,*'  by  Ervin 
E.  Lewis  (University  of  Iowa  Extension  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  37,  pp. 
61,  with  tables,  figures,  and  map).  The  problems  considered  in  this 
survey  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Are  new  high  schools  or  additions  to  present  buildings  needed?  If  so, 
how  many?    Where?    When? 

2.  Are  different  kinds  of  high  schools  needed?  Should  Des  Moines  continue 
its  pres^it  policy  of  cosmopoUtan  hi^  schools,  or  should  qiecial  kinds  of 
schools,  such  as  commercial,  technical,  or  trade  be  estabUshed? 

8.  Are  Junior  or  six-year  high  schools  needed? 

4.  What  should  be  Des  Moines*  policy  with  reference  to  vocational  secondary 
education  during  the  next  decade? 

The  recommendations  offered  in  answer  to  these  questions  are  based 
on  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  historical  development  of 
high  schools  in  the  city  and  a  comparison  of  Des  Moines  with  25 
other  cities  of  its  size.  A  clearer  perspective  is  gained  by  the  con- 
centration of  those  factors  involved  in  the  specific  problems.  The 
survey  was  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors,  sanctioned  by  the 
chamber  of  conmierce,  and  directed  by  E.  E.  Lewis,  with  whom  was 
associated  a  conmiittee  of  the  extension  division  and  the  college  of 
education  of  the  State  university,  as  well  as  assistants. 

Muscatine^  Iowa. — ^The  extent  to  which  the  problem  of  a  building 
program,  featured  in  several  recent  surveys,  can  be  carried  further 
into  a  stock  taking  of  all  the  school  plant  of  a  small  city  is  illus- 
trated in  the  ^^  Survey  of  the  School  Buildings  of  Muscatine,"  by  E.  J. 
Ashbaugh  (University  of  Iowa  Extension  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  41, 
pp.  88, 14  figs.).  By  means  of  Strayer's  score  card  for  school  build- 
ings, the  seven  large  grade  buildings,  as  well  as  the  high-school  build- 
ing, were  scored  in  January,  1918,  by  two  members  of  the  survey  staff. 
It  was  found  that  the  conditions  of  buildings  and  grounds  were  22 
per  cent  "  good,"  21  per  cent  "  fair,"  and  57  per  cent  "  bad."  The 
findings  are  graphically  detailed  for  the  benefit  of  commimity  interest 
and  culminate  in  a  group  of  recommendations  ^^  which  will  take  years 
to  complete." 

Patersorij  N.  J. — An  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  the  co- 
operation of  the  departments  of  education  in  higher  institutions  is 
found  in  the  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Paterson,  ff.  J.,  which 
was  made  in  the  spring  of  1918  by  the  staff  and  students  of  the  de- 
partment of  educational  administration  of  teachers  college.  The 
direction  and  guidance  of  the  survey  were  by  George  D.  Strayer, 
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N.  L.  Engelhardt,  F.  W.  Hart,  and  E.  &  Evenden.  The  delaik 
were  marked  out  in  the  practicum  in  educational  administration  it 
the  college.  Four  major  studies  were  undertaken:  The  ability  of 
Paterson  to  pay  for  educational  advantages;  the  school  building 
plant;  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  the  elem^itary  schools;  tho 
teaching  staff  and  quality  of  instruction.  The  material  on  the  last 
topic  is  not  included  in  the  report  which  appears  in  the  "Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1918,"  (pp.  99-290). 

The  data  for  the  measurement  of  the  achievement  of  the  pupils 
were  gathered  between  March  14  and  April  10,  and  are  accepted 
as  being  comparable  with  the  results  of  other  surveys.  The  sub- 
jects measured  and  the  tests  given  were  composition  (Nassau  County 
supplement),  handwriting  (Thomdike),  spelling  (Ayres),  arithme- 
tic (Woody,  Stone  reasoning,  Ourtis  fimdamentals),  language 
(Trabue),  and  reading  (Thomdike,  alpha  2).  The  tests  were  so 
arranged  that  every  grade  and  every  child  in  the  regular  elementary 
schools  was  represented  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects. 

City  school  reports, — ^The  biennium  under  review  has  witnessed  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  literature  of  educational  surveys  in  the 
form  of  the  reports  of  boards  of  education  and  superintendents  of 
schools.  The  following  are  a  group  of  reports  which  illustrate  the 
spread  of  the  survey  method  and  its  utilization  in  creating  a  more 
intelligent  public  who  support  and  patronize  the  schools : 

"A  Review  of  the  Rockford  (111,)  Public  Schools,  1915-16,"  by 
Supt  B.  6.  Jones  (126  pp.,  58  tables,  53  charts),  contains  informa- 
tion which  was — 

collected  and  organized  by  the  staff  in  the  schools  and  submitted  to  the  board 
of  education  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Its  purpose  1b  to  carry  to  the 
homes  of  this  city  information  concerning  the  physical  property,  the  curriculum, 
the  teaching  staff,  the  attendance,  some  measurable  results  in  teaching,  and 
other  matters  which  may  Interest 

This  detailed  and  forceful  presentation  of  the  schools  was  put 
forth  with  the  hope  of  making  "  every  citizen  of  this  city  better  ac- 
quainted with  an  institution  in  which  he  is  a  stockholder.''  Tests  of 
the  achievements  of  pupils  were  made  in  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  composition,  and  reading. 

The  "  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1916-17  "  of  Huron, 
S.  Dak.,  by  Supt  F.  L.  Whitney  (86  pp.,  35  tables,  39  charts),  "at- 
tempts to  give  those  more  directly  concerned  a  somewhat  detailed 
idea  of  the  present  conditions  obtaining  in  their  public  schools  and 
to  let  them  know  what  the  schools  are  attempting  to  do."  The  ma- 
terial is  arranged  tmder  these  topics:  Organization  and  administra- 
tion; physical  environment;  teaching  force;  pupil  accounting; 
quality  of  instruction;  pupil  achievement;  and  school  cost&    Tests 
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of  pupil  achievement  were  made  in  first  grade  vocabulary,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  handwriting,  reading,  composition,  and  algebra. 

The  first  printed  "  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1912-1918," 
of  Rochester,  Minn.,  by  Supt  H.  A.  Johnson  (208  pp.),  shows  how 
the  survey  movement  has  found  lodgment  in  this  rapidly  growing 
community. 

In  these  days  schools  are  surveyed,  tested,  and  measured ;  but  so  many  times 
this  is  done  hurriedly  and  by  outsiders.  In  many  cases  the  results  can  not  help 
but  lack  in  thoroughness.  For  the  past  five  years  our  schools  have  been  con- 
stantly surveyed  by  the  superintendent,  working  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
his  teachers. 

The  effort  to  secure  a  definite  measurement  of  the  efficiency  of  their 
schools  led  the  superintendent  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  City-School  Circular,  1915- 
16,  No.  21,  offering  "  some  suggestive  points  for  superintendents  in 
the  smaller  cities  who  are  surveying  their  own  schools."  The  material 
accumulated  (pp.  81-141)  includes  tests  in  reading,  errors  in  English, 
grammar,  and  punctuation,  arithmetic,  spelling,  age-grade,  retarda- 
tion, and  acceleration,  promotion,  etc.  Mr.  W.  F.  Miller,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  cooperated  in  giving  the  tests  from  which  were 
derived  the  "  cause  and  effect  and  analogies  tests.'' 

This  report  we  hope  wUl  be  studied  by  every  school  patron  into  whose  hands 
It  may  fall.  It  answers  many  questions  which  have  been  asked  again  and 
again.  The  .tabulations  will  be  thrown  on  a  screen  at  teachers*  and  parents' 
meetings,  so  that  every  parent  may  learn  their  significance. 

Supt.  H.  O.  Dietrich,  of  Kane,  Pa.,  is  utilizing  a  novel  mono- 
graphic method  of  reporting  the  results  of  self -surveys  in  the  schools 
of  this  city.  The  board  of  education  of  Kane  has  issued  the  following 
series  of  documents:  (1)  Estimates  or  positivism.  Which?  April, 
1917  (16  pp.),  reporting  tests  in  spelling,  handwriting,  and  arithme- 
tic; (2)  Child  Accoimting  for  the  Schools  of  Kane,  Pa.,  June,  1917 
(8  pp.,  7  tables);  (3)  The  Child.  Where  is  He?  October,  1917. 
(8  pp.) ;  (4)  Education  in  Dollars  and  Cents,  March,  1918  (16  pp.) ; 
(6)  Does  it  Pay?  April,  1918  (15  pp.),  containing  15  exhibits  from 
publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  (6)  Suggestions  for  Teach- 
ers, June,  1918  (24  pp.),  dealing  with  the  course  of  study.  In  1916 
he  published  "An  Evidence,  the  Curwensville  Schools"  (23  pp.), 
which  was  a  report  modeled  on  these  lines. 

Supt.  Ernest  C.  Witham,  in  the  "  School  Report  of  the  Town  of 
Southington,  Conn.,"  in  1916,  summarized  the  progress  of  the  four 
previous  years,  offered  a  program  for  the  future,  and  informed  his 
constituency  on  such  matters  as  retardation  and  results  of  tests  in 
English  composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  improvement 
of  teachers  while  in  service.  In  his  report  for  1917,  with  an  increase 
in  graphic  and  tabular  presentations,  he  again  exhibits  the  quality 
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of  instruction  in  the  schools  in  arithmetic,  English  composition. 
spelling,  handwriting,  algebra,  and  shows  the  holding  power  of  the 
high  school. 

"The  Mirror;  As  We  See  Ourselves''  (28  pp.)?  waa  issued  by 
Supt.  Frederick  S.  Camp  as  a  partial  "  autosurvey ''  for  the  period, 
September,  1916,  to  February,  1918,  as  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
supervisor  of  tests  and  standards  of  the  public  schools  of  Stamford, 
Conn.  It  includes  an  eighth  grade  study,  grade  progress  table,  time 
allotment,  distribution  of  marks  in  eighth  grade  and  high  schook, 
graphic  exhibit  of  school  buildings  and  premises,  results  of  tests  in 
handwriting  and  eighth  grade  composition,  and  a  report  of  the  first 
year's  work  of  the  supervisor  of  tests  and  standards. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SURVEYS. 

Vocational  education,  as  a  specific  problem  as  well  as  an  element  in 
school  situations,  has  received  attention  during  the  biennium  in  both 
special  and  general  surveys.  The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
by  Congress  in  February,  1917,  brought  to  a  Nation-wide  conclusion 
the  first  definite  formative  developments  of  the  vocational  type  of 
education,  and  fixed  the  program  for  its  extension. 

The  original  edition  of  the  report  of  the  Minneapolis  Survey  for 
Vocational  Education,  published  on  January  1,  1916,*  being  soon 
exhausted,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  issued  as  "  the  finished 
result  of  the  survey  ^  under  the  title  of  "  Vocational  Education  Sur- 
vey of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,"  made  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1917,  Bulletin,  Whole  No.  199,  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Series,  No.  1  (pp.  582,  26  chapters,  4  appendices,  20  tables,  3 
charts). 

Indiana. — Four  of  the  surveys  for  vocational  education  growing 
out  of  the  vocational  education  law  passed  in  February,  1913,  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature,  have  appeared  within  the  biennium.  This  series 
of  surveys  is  unique  in  that  it  attempts,  under  State  authority  joined 
with  local  cooperation,  to  provide  a  State-wide  program  built  up 
out  of  the  results  of  surveys  of  well-selected  communities.  The  State 
board  of  education,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  act, 
organized  a  vocational  division,  placed  in  charge  of  W.  F.  Book, 
deputy  superintendent,  with  whom  later  were  associated  A.  M.  Smith, 
special  agent  in  charge  of  agricultural  education,  Adelaide  S.  Baylor, 
special  agent  to  supervise  domestic  science,  and  Charles  H.  Winslow, 
special  agent  for  vocational  research.  The  underlying  purpose  of  all 
thase  surveys  was — 

to  ascertain  from  a  study  of  the  industries  of  a  particular  community  the 
facts  that  would  be  needed  to  outUne  an  efficient  and  economic  program  of 

1  See  Report  of  the  CommlMloner  of  Education  for  the  jrear  ended  Jane  80,  1016,  Vol.  I. 
p.  166-167. 
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Tocatlonal  training  for  that  community,  and  to  ascertain  from  a  study  of  the 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  of  the  conununity  how  far  the  vocational 
needs  of  that  community  were  already  being  met  by  existing  agencies.  The 
ultimate  purpose  was  to  suggest  a  definite  program  for  organizing  and  develop- 
ing vocati<Hial  education  in  the  particular  city  or  district  covered  by  the 
survey — 

and  thus  ^^  some  definite  help  might  also  be  obtained  for  solving  the 
problem  of  providing  an  efficient  scheme  of  vocational  training  for 
the  State  as  a  whole." 

The  "  Report  of  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Survey  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation," December  1,  1916  (586  pp.,  41  tables,  51  illustrations).,  was 
conducted  cooperatively  by  the  State  board  of  education,  the  board 
of  education  of  Richmond,  and  Indiana  University,  assisted  by  an 
extensive  local  survey  committee  of  51  members  imder  the  direction 
of  Robert  J.  Leonard,  of  the  university.  The  field  work  extended 
from  February  1  to  May  15,  1916.  Occupational  information  con- 
cerning the  forms  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  household  employ- 
ment, juvenile  employment,  and  home  and  school  gardening  is  col- 
lected in  detail,  and  the  present  provisions  of  the  schools  to  meet 
these  needs  are  set  forth.  Part  IV  presents  the  metiiods  of  the 
survey  and  the  forms  and  schedules  used  in  making  type jtudies. 

The  "  Report  of  the  Evansville,  Ind.,  Survey  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation," January  1, 1917,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow  (510  pp.,  65  tables, 
4  charts) ,  with  the  assistance  of  a  local  survey  committee  of  12  mem- 
bers and  the  cooperation  of  23  organizations,  was  prepared  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  the  Evansville  board  of  education  to  the 
State  board  of  education  "  to  make  a  survey  of  the  city  of  Evans- 
ville, looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  day  vocational  school," 
$2,800  being  appropriated  for  the  work.  The  occupational  analyses 
present  the  situation  in  furniture  and  woodworking  industries,  build- 
ing trades,  cigar  factories,  dressmaking,  flour  mills,  garment  making, 
gas  engine  manufacturing,  hospitals  and  nurses,  laundries,  machinist 
trade,  plow  manufacturing,  potteries,  printing,  railroad  shop,  retail 
stores,  stove  manufacturing,  vehicle  manufacturing,  gardening,  and 
general  agriculture.  The  resources  of  the  schools  and  libraries  for 
vocational  purposes  are  included.  Special  attention  is  called  in  Part 
VTII  to  the  vocational  needs  of  colored  people. 

The  "Report  of  the  Jefferson  Coimty  Survey  for  Vocational 
Education,"  January  1,  1917  (86  pp.),  was  made  by  a  survey  com- 
mittee of  13  members,  including  State  and  local  representatives, 
under  the  direction  of  W.  F.  Book,  and  contains  the  material  of  the 
survey  conducted  during  the  months  of  June  to  December,  1916. 
This  study  followed  four  main  interests,  which  are  represented  in 
the  organization  of  the  report,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  economic  situatioD,  setting  forth  important  facts  pertaining  to  the 
location,  history,  and  industries  of  the  county,  the  cliaracter  and  extent  of 
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land  and  other  property  with  which  the  farmer  has  to  work;  (2)  tlie 
of  husbandry  in  the  county ;  (3)  financial  resources  of  the  county  and  ageocks 
for  rural  betterment;  (4)  the  status  and  work  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
county. 

The  "Report  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Survey  for  Vocational 
Education,"  January  1,  1917  (Vol.  I,  400  pp.,  81  tables,  4  charts). 
was  prepared  by  Charles  H.  Winslow,  who  was  aided  by  a  State 
survey  committee  of  28  members  and  23  cooperative  agencies  in  the 
city.  One-half  of  the  fund  of  $7,000  for  the  expense  of  the  survey 
was  contributed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  one-half  by 
the  Indiana  board  of  school  commissioners.  The  field  work  was 
begun  on  July  6,  1916.  The  Indianapolis  survey,  where  possible, 
is  differentiated  from  the  other  surveys  chiefly  in  emphasis — 

by  the  effort  to  present  process  analyses  by  industries,  to  summarisse  the  resaUj 
of  the  survey  in  analysis  charts  of  occupations,  to  consummate  trade  agreementa, 
and  to  regard  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the  vocational  needs  of  boyi 
and  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age,  and  of  those  who  have  passed  the  age  ct 
compulsory  school  attendance. 

The  following  tables  of  agreement  were  entered  into :  A  two-year 
part-time  agreement  for  instruction  in  salesmanship,  by  four  firms; 
a  continuation  school  agreement  for  instruction  in  salesmanship,  by 
four  firms ;  agreement  for  a  two-year  day  course  in  woodworking,  by 
16  employers;  a  three-year  compulsory  evening  continuation  school 
agreement  for  plumber's  apprentices,  by  60  employers;  agreement 
for  a  two-year  day  course  in  sheet-metal  work;  and  for  a  one-year 
part-time  course  for  girls  who  wish  to  become  telephone  operators 
is  pending. 

Wilmington^  Del. — ^"Industrial  Education  in  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware "  (Bulletin,  1918,  No.  25,  pp.  102,  57  tables)  is  the  report  of  a 
survey  made  by  Fred  C.  Whitcomb  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  It  forms  "  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  con- 
structive educational  survey  of  the  State  of  Delaware,'*  undertaken 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Delaware  Eldu- 
cational  Cooperation  Association.  The  purpose  of  the  effort  was 
to  correlate  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  schools,  of  the  industries, 
and  of  the  provisions  for  industrial  education  in  both  schools  and 
industries,  into  a  constructive  program.  The  field  work  was  ac- 
complished during  the  period  from  November,  1916,  to  January, 
1916,  use  being  made  of  the  six  forms,  reproduced  in  the  appendix. 
The  study  is  characterized  by  the  special  attention  given  to  the  IB 
or  14  year  old  pupils,  in  accordance  with  the  approach  made  to  the 
problem  of  vocational  education  found  in  recent  surveys. 

After  stating  the  local  features  of  education  and  employment  legis- 
lation affecting  minors,  the  report  presents  its  material  imder  the 
following  topics:  A  study  of  certain  groups  of  public  school  pupils; 
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a  study  of  the  industries;  youn^  people  in  the  industries;  educational 
needs  of  workers,  and  present  educational  opportunities;  sugges- 
tions for  a  program  of  industrial  education. 

Fort  Dodge^  Iowa. — ^In  "  The  Boy  and  the  School,  a  Partial  Survey 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,**  August  15, 1917  (19  pp., 
Bulletin  32,  engineering  extension  department,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture),  Edward  T.  Snively  undertakes  to  discover  in  this  typi- 
cal town,  located  in  an  agricultural  community — 

the  chief  reasons  why -so  many  hoys  leave  the  schools  of  onr  dty  before  com- 
pleting the  course ;  in  what  grades  the  greatest  number  of  boys  drop  out ;  what 
they  do  after  leaving  school ;  what  their  earning  capacity  is ;  and  what  readjust- 
ments should  be  made  in  our  present  courses  of  study  to  make  them  meet,  even 
more  fully  than  they  are  now  doing,  the  needs  of  our  boys  and  of  the  community. 

The  data  studied  include  enroUment  of  boys  in  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth grades,  in  the  autumn  of  1909  in  order  to  see  what  had  happened 
to  them  educationally  and  vocationally  by  the  time  of  the  study, 
which  was  made  in  February,  1916. 

Commercial  education  surveys. — ^That  a  survey  should  "  present  a 
program  for  development "  is  illustrated  in  the  studies  made  of  com- 
mercial education  in  Missouri  (1916)  and  in  New  Mexico  (1917). 
^  They  had  their  origin  in  the  rush  of  the  commercial  teachers  of 
each  State  to  inaugurate  a  constructive  and  comprehensive  program 
of  State- wide  standardization  of  commercial  education  "  and  were 
authorized  by  the  commercial  departments  of  the  State  teachers' 
associations.  A  summary  of  the  methods,  scope,  and  findings  of 
the  studies  is  contained  in  the  ^'  Signified  Results  of  Missouri  and 
New  Mexico  Commercial  Education  Surveys,"  by  Paul  S,  Lomax, 
School  Review,  February,  1918  (pp.  73-84),  who  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  each  State.  Questionnaire  data  were  col- 
lected and  siunmarized  under  these  topics:  Qualifications  of  com- 
mercial teachers;  equipment  of  commercial  departments;  business 
curriculum;  courses  of  study;  educational  measurements. 

HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  rNSTITUTIONS. 

North  Dakota, — On  August  4,  1916,  the  newly  created  North  Da- 
kota board  of  regents  invited  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  assist 
the  board  in  making  a  survey  of  the  State  educational  institutions  as 
required  by  a  recently  enacted  law.  The  survey  commission,  selected 
jointly  by  the  commissioner  and  the  board,  included  William  T.  Baw- 
den,  Edwin  B.  Craighead,  and  Lotus  D.  Coffman.  The  field  work  was 
begun  November  1, 1915.  Approximately  100  days  were  spent  in  the 
field  studying  the  State  institutions,  including  the  university,  the 
agricultural  college,  and  the  State  normal  school  at  Valley  City.  The 
final  preparation  of  the  report  in  June,  1916,  undertook  to  handle  the 
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findings  and  recommendations  so  as  to  realize  the  desire  of  the  board 
for  "  a  comprehensive,  constructive  report,  looking  toward  the  future 
development  of  a  sound,  progressive  State  policy  for  higher  educa- 
tion rather  than  a  mere  critical  analysis  of  any  defects  that  might 
be  found  to  exist." 

^'  State  Higher  Educational  Institutions  of  North  Dakota,  a  Re- 
port to  the  North  Dakota  State  Board  of  Regents  of  a  Survey  made 
under  the  Direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Ekluca- 
tion,"  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  27  (202  pp.,  56  tables,  26  figures),  presents 
the  report  under  the  following  topics:  The  State  of  North  Dakota; 
brief  outline  of  educational  needs,  as  indicated  by  character  and  re- 
sources of  the  State;  the  University  of  North  Dakota;  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College ;  function  of  the  university  and  agricul- 
tural college ;  department  of  education  at  the  university  and  the  agri- 
cultural college ;  the  State  normal  schools ;  the  State  school  of  f  orestxy 
and  the  State  school  of  science;  the  State  library  commission;  sta- 
tistical comparisons;  comparison  of  courses  and  classes  at  the  univer- 
sity and  the  agricultural  college,  and  smnmary  of  recommendations. 
This  survey  is  an  addition  to  those  which  have  more  recently  been  em- 
phasizing the  need  of  proper  correlation  along  functional  lines.  In 
considering  the  arrangements  for  instruction,  attention  is  called  to 
the  contrary  effects  of  the  "  vertical "  and  the  "  horizontal  ^  spread 
in  classes  and  courses.  North  Dakota  being  essentially  a  rural  and 
agricultural  State,  the  determination  of  its  educational  needs  are 
most  effectively  stated  (p.  26).  The  interpretation  of  these  needs  b 
made  clearer  by  the  12  presuppositions  which  precede  (p.  170)  the  40 
recommendations  which  are  made  to  the  State  board  of  regents. 

University  of  Nevada. — On  February  17,  1917,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  presented  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  University  of 
Nevada  conducted  under  his  direction,  as  provided  by  the  action  of 
the  Educational  Survey  Commission  created  by  the  legislature  of 
1915  of  that  State.  The  work  of  the  survey  was  done  by  Samuel  P. 
Capen  and  Edwin  B.  Stevens.  The  labors  of  this  committee  extended 
during  the  last  five  months  of  1916.  In  studying  the  institution  and 
preparing  the  material  which  was  published  as  the  "Report  of  a 
Survey  of  the  University  of  Nevada,**  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  19  (184  pp., 
80  tables,  13  figures,  25  maps,  with  numerous  tables  in  the  appendix), 
the  survey  was  attentive  to  the  four  basal  criticisms  indicating  unrest 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  operations  of  the  institution.  The  in- 
stitution's relation  to  partisan  politics  seemed  to  be  "  the  root  of  all 
the  evil.**  The  detailed  topical  studies,  which  follow  in  many  respects 
the  surveys  of  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, offer  contributions  to  the  field  of  university  administration. 
The  specific  topics  considered  include:  The  University  of  Nevada 
and  public  sentiment;  government  and  control  of  the  University  of 
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Nevada;  higher  education  in  Nevada  and  the  factors  whidi  condi- 
tion it;  the  University  of  Nevada  and  the  public  service;  standards 
and  the  distribution  of  the  student  body  at  the  University  of  Nevada; 
educational  administration  of  the  university;  training  and  experience 
of  the  faculty;  work  and  remuneration  of  the  teaching  staff;  costs; 
organization  and  needs  of  separate  divisions  of  the  uinversity.  The 
committee  finally  conceives  of  an  ideal  for  a  university  in  such  a 
State  which  is  thus  described : 

In  \iew  of  a  smaU  population  and  Insistent  local  needs,  the  institution  would 
devote  itself  solely  to  the  education  and  service  of  the  citizens  of  its  own  State. 
It  would  consist  of  but  few  coUeges  and  departmenta  Exclusive  of  a  coU^e 
of  arts  and  sciences  designed  to  give  faculties  for  liberal  culture  and  pure  schol- 
arship to  those  who  can  take  advantage  of  them  (and  the  number  should  in- 
crease as  fast  as  possible),  it  would  offer  technical  and  professional  courses  only 
In  lines  contributory  to  the  major  vocations  of  the  State.  It  would  recognize  a 
jQ)ecial  obligation  to  provide  enough  trained  teachers  to  insure  to  the  State  an 
evenly  served  and  effective  public  school  system.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
students  in  residence,  it  would  be  a  small  institution.  It  would,  indeed,  regard 
its  small  size  as  a  peculiar  privilege,  enabling  it  to  give  to  those  who  frequent 
it  a  more  intimate  oversight,  a  more  intensive  training  than  are  commonly 
afforded  in  very  large  institutions.  It  would  seek  a  national  reputation  for  the 
lilghest  exceUence  in  those  few  departments  which  the  special  needs  of  its  con- 
stituency have  caUed  into  being.  It  would  press  for  means  to  secure  men  and 
equipment  to  win  such  a  reputation.  It  would  convince  the  State  of  the  essen* 
tial  soundness  of  this  program,  of  the  bigness  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented. 
It  would  reinforce  its  appeal  by  making  itself  thei  State*s  center  of  inquiry  and 
distribution  for  aU  forms  of  knowledge  bearing  on  the  health,  the  material  in- 
terests, the  intellectual  and  social  welfare  of  the  citizens. 

University  of  Kentficky. — In  January,  1917,  the  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, acting  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Kentucky  adopted  in  the  preceding  month, 
appointed  an  investigating  committee  of  the  board  to  report  in  the 
following  June  upon  the  propriety  of  consolidating  the  two  colleges 
of  engineering  and  the  conditions  involving  the  "  discontent  among 
the  alumni  and  student  body  toward  the  existing  administration.'' 
This  committee  called  to  its  aid  a  survey  commission  comprising 
Thomas  F.  Kane  and  Charles  M.  McConn,  with  Kendrick  €•  Bab- 
cock  as  consulting  member,  two  of  whom  spent  20  days  at  the  univer- 
sity and  the  third  visiting  it  at  four  different  times.  The  "  Report 
of  the  Survey  Commission,"  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
July,  1917  (pp.  7-76,  with  a  later  report  for  prolonged  consideration 
of  future  policy,  pp.  77-92) ,  includes  also  the  report  of  the  investigat- 
ing committee.  The  work  of  the  survey  commission  undertook  to 
formulate  principles  by  which  practices  found  current  in  the  institu- 
tion could  be  judged  accordingly.  This  study  is  necessarily  local  and 
descriptive,  using  so  far  as  possible  many  contributions  of  the  sur- 
veys of  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the  University  of  Washington 
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for  comparative  standards  Because  of  the  peculiar  situati<H»  ia- 
volved  this  study  is,  for  surveys,  unusually  fnuik  and  personaL  Of 
the  69  recommendations  reported  to  the  board  of  trustees,  all  but  one 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Iowa  State  Teachers^  College. — ^The  "Report  of  an  Inside  Sur- 
vey "  (Bulletin  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  April,  1917,  US 
pp.,  12  tables,  5  maps,  and  views,  and  Supplement  of  the  Report,  by 
President  H.  H.  Seerley)  is  the  result  of  the  "  protective  measure'' 
adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  after  the 
institution  had  "  been  surveyed  and  surveyed  by  legislative  commit- 
tees, State  boards,  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  foundations  and  by  self-appointed  individuals  notably 
curious,  honest  investigation  and  otherwise."  The  "  inside  survey  '^ 
was  made  by  a  committee  of  seven  members  of  the  faculty,  between 
March  1  and  June  1,  1917,  with  the  understanding  ^^  that  it  must  be 
conducted  from  a  different  standpoint  and  with  a  different  purpose^ 
than  the  previous  attempts.  A  committee  of  three  laymen  was  desig- 
nated "  to  read  the  report  in  manuscript "  and  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  facts  therein  stated  were  true.  An  effort  was  made  to  follow 
the  survey  outlines  projected  by  the  committee  on  normal  school 
standards  and  surveys  of  the  National  Council  of  State  Normal 
School  Presidents  and  Principals  in  1917;^  but,  it  was  soon  found 
that  a  report  limited  to  the  points  therein  designated  would  not 
adequately  represent  "  the  motives,  purposes,  undertakings,  evalua- 
tions, expenditures,  requirements,  capabilities  and  accomplishments" 
of  the  college. 

The  introductory  sections  (pp.  5-39)  were  prepared  by  H.  H. 
Seerley.  The  report  presents  the  findings  of  the  several  subcommit- 
tees on  the  following  eleven  topics:  The  organization  of  the  lowt 
State  Teachers'  College ;  the  curriculums  offered ;  length  of  time  of 
the  several  curriculums;  entrance  requirements;  graduation  require- 
ments and  numbers;  special  subjects;  the  training  school;  qualifica- 
tions of  members  of  the  faculty;  salaries,  teaching  hours,  student 
hours,  cost  per  student  hour;  accounting  and  costs;  normal  school 
costs. 

Illinois  colleges. — ^In  order  to  ^  discover  such  facts  as  would  en- 
lighten the  church  boards  of  education  upon  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  colleges  and  inform  the  colleges  of  their  relation  to 
each  other,"  the  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Educatibn,  comprising 
the  boards  of  education  of  18  denominations,  authorized  ^A  statisti- 
cal survey  of  Illinois  colleges,"  by  Warren  Brown,  survey  secretaiy; 
March  16, 1917,  Chicago,  111.  (78  pp.).    The  data  used  in  the  survey 

^  See  Addressefl  and  Proceedlngi  of  tlie  National  Bdncatlon  Anodatton*  Portland,  Oii^ 
1017,  pp.  88S-887. 
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were  coHected  between  September,  1916,  and  February,  1917,  througli 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  council.  Statistical  and  graphic  representa- 
tion is  given  of  the  density  of  population  of  Illinois,  geographic 
source  of  students,  educational  sourqe  of  students,  religious  source 
of  students,  source  of  students  socially;  the  overlapping  of  college 
territories;  religious  instruction;  attendance  and  retention  of  stu- 
dents ;  professional  distribution  of  graduates. 

Something  of  the  complexity  of  the  situation  involving  higher 
education  in  lUinois  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  this  State  there 
are  "  37  institutions  in  addition  to  the  jimior  colleges  connected  with 
high  schools  competing  for  patronage  from  the  graduates  of  the  four- 
year  high  schools."  The  questionnaire  returns  from  2,543  fresh- 
men, about  two-fifths  of  all  the  liberal  arts  freshmen  in  the  State, 
show  the  following  interesting  results  as  to  the  reasons  why  they 
select  particular  institutions : 

Per  cent. 

Educational  staDdards  of  the  Institution ^ ^ 27.0 

Location  of  college  near  home 23.0 

Influence  of  other  students 11. 0 

Opportunities  for  self-support  during  course 7. 3 

Influence  of  coUege  alumni 6. 8 

Church  connection  (same  denomination) 5.6 

Family  or  relatives  connected  with  college ;__    5. 5 

Religious  life  of  institution 5. 5 

Social  and  athletic  life  of  the  college 5. 1 

Influence  of  field  worker  for  college 2. 5 

nniveraity  of  Pittsburgh. — In  order  to  secure  a  clearer  vision  of 
the  institutional  functions  which  the  university  could  serve  in  its 
local  community,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh instituted  a  survey  in  1915  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years.  The  wide  ramifications  to  which  this  study  led 
and  the  increasing  complexity  in  which  a  imiversity  and  its  com- 
munity stand  mutually  related  led  to  the  publication  of  "A  New 
Basis  for  Social  Progress,"  by  William  C.  White  and  Louis  J.  Heath, 
December,  1917  (221  pp.,  Houghton  Mifllin  Co.,  New  York).  This 
volume  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  formulate  principles  for  educa- 
tional reorganization  which  shall  bring  about  a  more  efficient  co- 
ordination of  the  vocational  needs  of  a  modem  community  and  the 
educational  agencies  within  the  community  endeavoring  to  satisfy 
those  needs.  Present-day  failures  in  education  and  in  other  human 
interests  are  traced  chiefly  to  a  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  which 
can  come  about  only  through  continued  analysis  of  conditions. 
Each  community  is  living  out  a  special  characteristic  life  that  needs 
to  be  studied  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  how  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  entire  educational  system  will  be  possible  by  abolishing  the 
arbitrary  lines  drawn  between  the  present  branches  of  knowledge, 
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which  are  articulated  into  oourses  of  study,  and  to  allow  for  a  ^  d»* 
partmentalization  "  of  knowledges  with  reference  both  to  student^ 
capacity  and  community  needs.  To  this  end,  the  authors  propose 
^'a  municipal  foundation  for  the  study  and  advancement  of  oom> 
munity  education,''  with  a  bureau  of  analysis,  a  bureau  of  statistieSy 
and  a  bureau  of  supply.  This  foundation  would  carry  on  a  confcimi- 
ous  survey  of  community  needs  and  community  schooling,  corre- 
lating the  latter  on  a  unit  plan  for  the  community.  Among  the  gen- 
eral recommendations,  it  is  proposed  that  such  a  foundation  for  the 
Pittsburgh  community  be  placed  in  residence  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

KEGRO  EDUCATION. 

A  monumental  effort  to  encompass  a  survey  involving  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  about  one-tenth  of  our  population  is  permanently 
recorded  in  "Negro  Education:  A  Study  of  the  Private  and  Hi^er 
Schools  for  Colored  People  in  the  United  States,"  prepared  in  co- 
operation with  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund  under  the  direction  of  Thcxnas 
Jesse  Jones,  specialist  in  the  education  of  racial  groups,  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  two  volumes,  1917  (Vol.  I,  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  88, 
pp.  411,  8  tables,  8  maps,  40  plates  of  illustrations;  Vol.  IT,  Bulletin^ 
1916,  No.  39,  704  pp.,  81  maps,  1  diagram).  This  important  study 
grew  from  a  suggestion  made  in  November,  1912,  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Phelps-Stokes  fund,  which  provided  most  of  its  expense,  and  was 
conducted  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  regular  staff  of  surveyors  associated  with  the 
director  included  Thomas  J.  Woofter,  Walter  B.  Hill,  and  Ocea  Tay- 
lor. Special  assignments  were  completed  by  William  HiU,  Mr& 
T.  J.  Jones,  G.  S.  Dickerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Albertson,  Ogden 
Purves,  John  H.  Jinks,  and  Messrs.  Bebbington  and  Higson,  char^ 
tered  accountants  of  New  York.  Cooperation  was  extended  by  the 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  the  15  Southern  States 
involved,  by  the  officers  of  the  schools  surveyed,  and  by  the  various 
supporting  boards  and  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  formulated  in  terms  of  a  long-felt 
.  and  widespread  need  for  accurate  information  that  would  enable  one 
to  decide  ''as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  many  appeals  for 
money  and  qrmpathy  in  behalf  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  institu- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  Negro."  In  realizing  its  original 
aim  of  recording  an  "evaluation  of  the  private  schools"  for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  people,  the  study  makes  a  most  important  contri- 
bution towards  stabilizing  and  protecting  this  necessary  educational 
philanthropy. 

The  scope  of  the  survey,  accordingly,  included:  (1)  All  private 
jBchools  for  colored  people,  whether  elementary  or  higher;  (2)  all 
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flchools  above  the  elementary  grades,  whether  public  or  private. 
Beports  are  made  on  790  individual  schools  and  institutions,  of 
which  625  are  private  schools,  28  State  institutions,  64  public  high 
schools,  3  city  normal  schools,  27  county  training  schools,  and  43 
special  institutions  (arranged  geographically  in  Volume  II).  A 
"  background  *'  for  the  private  and  higher  institutions  was  found  in 
the  public  school  system  for  Negroes.  The  information  presented 
concerning  each  school  includes:  Characterization  of  the  school; 
ownership  and  control;  attendance;  teachers  and  workers;  organi* 
zation;  financial;  plant;  and  recommendations.  Three  years  were 
required  to  complete  the  undertaking ;  two,  the  school  years  of  1913- 
14  and  1914-15,  being  spent  in  the  field  work  obtaining  facts 
through  personal  visits  to  the  institutions  described ;  and  one,  1915- 
16,  to  revisits  and  other  verification  of  the  data  and  the  preparation 
of  the  report.  A  striking  feature  of  the  study  is  the  attempt  to 
support  the  qualitative  evaluation  by  measurement.  "  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study  it  was  found  that  the  best  available  measure  of 
public-school  facilities  was  the  relation  between  teachers'  salaries,  as 
given  by  the  State  superintendents,  and  the  population  6  to  14  years 
of  age,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  census.  Salaries  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
are  the  most  accurately  reported  of  all  the  school  facts."  This  ratio 
as  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  white  and  colored  children  was 
determined  for  each  county  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Del- 
aware, Florida,  Greorgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  Virginia. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  vast  material  collected  on  Negro 
education  is  presented  in  Volume  I  under  these  topics :  General  sur- 
vey; public  school  facilities;  secondary  education;  college  and  pro- 
fessional education;  preparation  of  teachers;  industrial  education; 
rural  education ;  ownership  and  control ;  educational  funds  and  asso- 
ciations ;  financial  accounts  and  student  records ;  buildings  and  grounds 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Albertson ;  history  of  Negro  education,  by 
George  S.  Dickerman;  and  freedmen's  aid  societies,  1861-1871,  by 
Julius  H.  Parmelee.  The  appendix  contains  eight  extensive  tables 
of  statistics  of  Negro  schools. 

Having  performed  its  difficult  task  of  discrimination,  expressed  in 
the  constructive  policy  of  reconunendations  regarding  individual 
institutions,  the  study  offers  a  large  program  of  educational  values 
in  reorganization,  in  its  proposal  of  a  committee  representing  the 
various  religious  denominations  to  act  wisely  in  the  development  of 
properly  distributed  and  graded  higher  institutions,  which  should 
include  two  universities,  three  colleges,  and  junior  colleges  in  12 
States  for  the  Negro  race. 
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FOREIGN  SURVEYS. 

SaahatcJiewcm^  Canada. — ^^  A  Survey  of  Education  in  the  Piovinos 
of  Saskatchewan,  Canada:  A  Report  to  the  Government  of  tht 
Province  of  Saskatchewan,"  by  Harold  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural 
school  practice,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  Begins, 
1918  (183  pp.,  8  maps,  31  figs.,  32  tables,  and  additional  tables 
and  appendix),  is  a  unique  contribution  to  survey  literature.  Pre- 
liminary discussion  as  to  the  need  for  a  scientific  study  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  in  Saskatchewan  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  needed 
reorganization  led  to  an  order  in  council  on  June  7, 1917,  for  an  edu- 
cational survey.  "This  is  probably  the  first  instance  on  reoord  of 
a  Government  extending  an  invitation  to  a  citizen  in  the  employ  of 
another  country  to  direct  the  study  of  its  school  system."  The  active 
field  work  was  extended  during  three  months  from  August  to  No- 
vember, 1917.  The  director  of  the  survey  was  assisted  on  special 
topics  by  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Cordial  cooperation  was  extended  by  various  provincial 
officials,  officers,  and  teachers,  and  the  public  education  league. 

The  topics  presented  include:  Saskatchewan,  the  land  and  people; 
fundamental  educational  needs  as  indicated  by  the  character  and 
resources  of  the  Province;  the  present  educational  system;  school 
organization  and  administration;  school  inspection  and  professional 
supervision ;  school  population,  enrollment  and  attendance ;  organiza- 
tion and  adaptability  of  the  rural  schools;  consolidation  of  rural 
schools;  rural  high  schools  and  continuation  schools  for  adults;  city, 
town,  and  village  schools;  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes;  the 
teaching  staff;  the  normal  schools;  vocational  education;  separate 
schools;  schools  in  non-English  communities;  the  examination  sys- 
tem; school  hygiene  and  health  inspection;  school  support,  what  the 
Province  pays  for  education.  The  methods  of  inquiry  included  per- 
sonal visits  and  the  use  of  official  data  and  records  and  questionnaire 
material.  The  study  is  doubly  interesting  to  the  student  of  the 
survey  movement  and  educational  progress  because  in  making  com- 
parisons it  utilizes  the  facts  of  education  in  the  United  States.  Fifty- 
eight  specific  recommendations  are  made. 

"Studies  in  Higher  Education  in  Ireland  and  Wales  with  Sug- 
gestions for  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  United  States,"  Bulle- 
tin, 1917,  No.  15  (115  pp.))  and  "Studies  in  Higher  Education  in 
England  and  Scotland  with  Suggestions  for  Universities  and  Col- 
leges in  the  United  States,"  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  16  (276  pp.,  14 
tables),  by  (Jeorge  E.  MacLean,  are  the  reports  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  the  author  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1913. 
These  studies  are  of  special  interest,  made  as  they  were  during  the 
years  1913-1915,  and  recording  the  changing  situation  in  higher  edu- 
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cation  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  The  aim  of  the 
author  is  '^  to  point  out  facts  and  tendencies  in  higher  education  in 
[England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  by  whidi  American  uni- 
versities and  colleges  can  profit.^  The  reports  are  based  on  visits 
to  76  institutions,  including  universities,  university  colleges,  colleges, 
and  technical  and  agricultural  colleges  and  schools. 

The  topics  presented  in  Bulletin  No.  15  are:  The  Dublin  Uni- 
versity; Trinity  College;  the  Catholic  University;  the  predecessors 
of  the  National  University ;  the  National  University ;  the  three  con- 
stituent colleges;  the  Queen's  University  of  Belfast;  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction;  movements  preparatory  for 
the  University  of  Wales;  the  University  of  Wales;  the  royal  com- 
mission and  educational  problems  confronting  it;  summary  of 
studies  and  suggestions. 

The  topics  of  Bulletin  No.  16  are:  First  group  of  universities — 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham;  Scotch  universities;  University  of 
London;  the  new  or  provincial  imiversity;  independent  university 
colleges — ^Exeter,  Nottingham,  Beading,  Southampton;  technical 
colleges  and  schools;  agricultural  colleges  and  schools;  women's  col- 
leges; organization  and  administration  of  universities;  university 
officers;  provisions  for  the  faculty;  state  aid  and  visitation;  coordina- 
tion of  institutions ;  applied  science  and  professional  education ;  ad- 
vanced study  and  research  without  graduate  schools;  examinations; 
curricula;  student  life;  and  university  extension  teaching. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"The  Third  Annual  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements," 
held  at  Indiana  University,  April  14,  15,  1916,  Bulletin  of  the  Ex- 
tension Division,  February,  1917,  offers  a  constructive  program 
which  contributes  to  setting  up  standards  for  survey  purposes  as  in- 
dicated by  some  of  its  special  topics:  Standard  tests  in  the  work  of 
school  administration  and  measurements  applied  to  school  financing, 
by  E.  P.  Cubberley;  survey  of  Gary  schools  and  prevocational 
schools  in  New  York  City,  by  B.  R.  Buckingham ;  cost  of  instruction 
in  Indiana  high  schools;  and  per  cent  of  failures  in  high  school,  by 
H.  G.  ChUds. 

The  "  Fourth  Annual  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements," 
held  at  Indiana  University,  April  20, 21, 1917,  Bulletin  of  the  Exten- 
sion Division,  April,  1917,  gave  further  indication  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of,  and  benefits  from,  educational  surveys  in  the  addresses  by 
G.  D.  Strayer:  Significance  and  present  status  of  the  survey  move- 
ment, and  practical  improvement  in  general  school  administration 
resulting  from  the  school  survey. 
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^  Suggestive  Studies  of  School  Conditions,  an  Outline  Study  in 
School  Problems  for  Women^s  Clubs,  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
and  Community  organizations''  (101  pp.)}  prepared  by  Janet  K 
Bankin  and  issued  by  C.  P.  Cary,  Madison,  Wis.,  1916,  shows  some 
very  interesting  phases  of  school  surveys  at  work.  In  its  sugges- 
tions for  the  study  of  schools,  it  indicates  by  outline,  bibliography, 
tables,  and  graphs,  the  approach  by  which  tiie  organizations  named 
might  consider  the  following  topics:  The  school  and  the  community; 
the  school  children;  pupil  health  and  hygiene;  physical  conditions; 
school  beautification ;  the  school  library;  the  school-teacher;  kinder- 
garten; the  lower  grades,  one  to  four;  upper  grades,  four  to  eight; 
discipline  and  moral  instruction;  industrial  work;  recreation;  the 
high  school;  higher  educational  organizations;  school  finances;  the 
school  exhibit.  The  suggestions  close  with  an  appendix  on  m^od 
of  equipment  and  procedure. 

The  more  elaborate  organization  of  handbooks  for  conducting 
educational  surveys  is  demonstrated  in  the  educaticmal  survey  series, 
Volume  II,  "  Self-Surveys  by  Teacher-Training  Schools,"  by  W.  H. 
AUen  and  C.  G.  Pearse,  World  Book  Co.,  1917  (202  pp.),  and  Vol- 
ume III,  "  Self-Surveys  by  Colleges  and  Universities  (with  a  Ref- 
erendum to  College  and  University  Presidents),"  by  William  H. 
Allen,  World  Book  Co.,  1917  (884  pp.).  The  former  volume  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  survey  of  Wisconsin's  eight  normal  schools  made 
in  1914.  ^^  While  this  book  speaks  of  normal  schools,  it  is  addressed 
to  the  whole  family  of  teacher-trainers,  including  so-called  normil 
schools,  so-called  county  training  schools,  so-caUed  high-school  train- 
ing classes,  so-called  college  courses  for  teachers,  so-called  colleges 
of  education,  so-called  graduate  courses  in  education,  so-called  sum- 
mer normal  courses,  so-called  teachers'  institutes,  and  in  addition 
State  departments  of  public  instruction.  State  central  boards  of 
education.  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  volunteer  associations 
of  educators,  including  foundations  which  deal  with  questions  affect- 
ing normal-school  ideals  and  methods."  The  topics  discussed  are: 
Reasons  for  self-surveys ;  pathfinding  by  Wisconsin's  normal  schods; 
steps  in  making  a  self -survey ;  making  self -surveys  build  as  they  go; 
administraticm  problems;  course  of  study  problems;  supervision 
problems;  classroom  instruction,  academic  department;  training 
department's  training;  extra-curricular  activities  of  students;  tech- 
nique of  reporting  surveys;  general  needs  of  teacher-training 
schools;  and  exhibits. 

The  latter  work  also  grew  out  of  surveys,  and  while  organised  as 
^  a  handbook  "  it  presents  a  searching  discussion  of  survey  methods 
that  are  capable  of  self-application  by  the  different  groups  consti* 
tuting  a  college  or  university.  The  analyses  of  all  educational  rela- 
tionships are  refined  to  the  utmost  and  call  for  a  yes-no  type  of 
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ir^esponse.  The  nine  main  topics,  the  survey  movement  in  higher 
^^ucation,  procedure  for  a  cooperative  college  survey,  relation  of 
-fcnistees  to  president  and  faculty,  executive  and  business  efficiency, 
faculty  government,  extracurricular  activities  of  students,  course 
of  study,  instructional  efficiency,  and  relation  with  college  com- 
xxiunities  are  analytically  treated  in  the  122  sections.  The  faculty 
WLTid  alumni  questionnaires  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  survey 
are  included  in  two  exhibits  of  the  appendix. 

The  diversification  of  the  literature  on  educational  survey  is  still 
:further  indicated  in  "Methods  and  Standards  for  Local  School 
Surveys,"  by  Supt.  Don  C.  Bliss,  D.  C.  Heather  &  Co.,  1918  (pp.  264, 
19  illustration  charts,  158  tables,  and  bibliography).    This  manual 
designed  for  the  use  of  a  superintendent  in  studying  his  local  school 
conditions,  is  the  outgrowth  of  "  constant  use    *    *    *    of  the  re- 
ports of  surveys  conducted  by  groups  of  experts  in  different  cities." 
and  of  separate  investigations  of  educational  problems.    It  serves 
the  purpose  of  bringing  into  handy  form  "  a  definite  chart  for  the 
would-be  local  surveyor."    The  functions  of  surveying  in  school  ad- 
ministration are  presented  in  the  introduction  by  G.  D.  Strayer  and 
the  introductory  chapter  by  the  author.    The  guidance  derived  from 
the  day-to-day  experience  of  the  superintendent  in  meeting  school 
problems  is  apparent  in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the 
several  topics:    General  conditions;  organization  and  administra- 
tion, the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff,  salaries,  pupils,  efficiency 
of  instruction;  course  of  study  and  time  schedule;  the  school  as  a 
social  and  community  center;  school  buildings;  school  hygiene; 
school  finance;  planning  for  future  needs.    Two  chapters  offer  as- 
sistance in  the  statistical  interpretation  and  the  graphical  representa- 
tion of  data.    The  entire  treatment  culminates  in  a  "  survey  outline," 
following  the  order  of  the  topics  treated.    A  special  feature  of  the 
work  is  to  be  found  in  the  inclusion  of  many  of  the  standards  and 
forms  which  have  been  determined  for  city  systems  which  have  been 
studied,  thus  facilitating  the  comparative  use  of  data  locally  de- 
rived. 

"Teacher  Benefits  for  School  Surveys,"  Educational  Review  of 
I^views,  No.  48   (24  pp.),  was  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Publio 
Service,  New  York  City,  to  present  the  answers  derived  from  a  diK<*«t., 
prepared  by  Helen  E.  Purcell  and  Hiram  H.  Bice,  of  80  m\v\^^y 
reports  to  the  foUowmg  question:  "What  are  claswoom  to«oU^\  ,^ 
getting  from  school  surveys?"  ,    ,         .  _ 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  PrnmjHlo^.^ 
Schools  and  CoUeges  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  mi,   i^^^ 
eluded  the  subject  of  educational  surveys  in  itn  program,  \U^  ^^ 
cussionsbemg  presented  by  Clyde  Furst  and  Samtiel  F.  i.Miim  i 
ceedings,  pp.  42-59). 
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"The  Fruits  of  School  Surveys,"  by  Leonard  B.  Kooe,  School  aad 
Society,  January  18, 1917,  summarizes  the  responses  of  18  out  of  tki 
25  city  superintendents  as  to  the  results  of  the  surveys  conducted  in 
their  systems.  Incomplete  as  these  indications  are,  they  "  point  to  in 
emphatic  justification  of  the  survey  movement  and  fundsh  eacourage- 
ment  for  its  extension." 

"A  Statistical  Method  for  the  Treatment  of  School-survey  Data," 
by  L.  L.  Thurstone,  The  School  Review,  May,  1917,  offers  technicd 
suggestions  for  the  graphic  treatment  of  measurable  material  cd- 
lected  in  an  "  auto  "  survey  by  a  city  school  superintendent. 

"  College  and  University  Surveys,"  by  Francis  A.  Thomson,  School 
and  Society,  June  23, 1917,  discusses  the  surveys  of  single  institutions 
and  of  State  systems  of  higher  education.  J.  A.  Manahan  has  pre- 
pared a  select  list,  with  comment,  of  State,  city,  and  county  surveys, 
as  a  bibliography  appearing  in  the  University  of  Virginia  Record, 
Extension  Series,  November,  1916  (pp.  64-62). 

"A  Plea  for  the  Educational  Survey,"  by  Lawrence  A.  Averill, 
School  and  Society,  February  16,  1918,  is  based  on  its  four  "more 
obvious  values,"  and  the  claim  ^'  that  the  principle  behind  the  educa- 
tional survey  is  a  soimd  one." 

The  bulletin  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  No.  66,  March, 
1918,  contains  a  discussion  of  school  surveys  by  S.  H.  Edmunds. 

The  analytic  account  of  the  "  Standard  Tests  used  in  School  Sur- 
veys," by  Ernest  P.  Branson,  School  and  Society,  December  14, 1918, 
covering  24  "  typical  surveys  of  a  general  character,"  shows  that  the 
tests  were  used  in  16,  the  average  number  of  tests  used  increasing  an- 
nually at  this  rate:  1918, 1;  1914,  2;  1915,  4;  1916,  6;  1917,  8.  The 
choices  of  tests  used  favored  four  in  reading,  two  in  handwriting, 
two  in  spelling,  three  in  arithmetic,  and  three  in  composition. 

UNPUBIilSHED  SURVEYS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  unpublished  surveys: 

Falls  County,  Tex.,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
report  being  made  to  the  local  officers. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111.,  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  School  Survey,  1916,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Eesearch  of  New  York  City. 

South  River,  N.  Y.,  conducted  in  the  department  of  educational 
administration.  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

Everett,  Wash.,  conducted  by  Fred  C.  Ayer,  with  the  aid  of  20 
teachers  and  principals,  and  designed  as  a  survey  of  "  a  typical  north- 
west city  of  30,000  population,"  and  conceived  "  from  the  social  rather 
than  the  individual  point  of  view." 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION,  191fr-18. 

By  N.  P.  CoLWELL,  M.  D. 

BecreUtry  of  the  OouncU  on  Medical  Bduoa$Um  of  the  Amerioam  Medtoai  Aa$ooUit4«m, 

ChUago. 


Comments. — Entrance  re<ialrem«Dt8  of  medical  colleges — Coeducation  In  medicine — Medi- 
cal education  and  the  war — Medical  education  and  the  selective  service — ^A  national 
control  of  medical  education — Improved  standards  of  licensing  boards — State  require- 
ments of  j)reliminary  education — Confusion  from  multiple  boards — Simplifying  medi- 
cal licensure — Practical  and  clinical  examinations — National  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers— Premedical  college  work — Need  of  a  list  of  approved  colleges  of  arts  and 
sciences — Items  concerning  medical  education — Developing  medical  education  In 
China. 


In  previous  reports  attention  was  called  to  the  rapid  improvements 
in  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  secured  through  a  cam- 
paign which  was  ,begun  by  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1904.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  number  of  medical 
schools  in  this  country  exceeded  the  total  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  was  clearly  an  oversupply  of  medical  schools.  Many  of  them 
were  poorly  equipped  and  adhered  only  to  low  entrance  require- 
ments, while  some  were  conducted  for  profit  and  required  for  admis- 
sion little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  educational  qualifications.  It  was 
shown  that  in  1904  only  four  medical  colleges  were  requiring  any 
college  work  for  admission,  and  only  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
were  actually  requiring  a  four-year  high-school  education.  Under 
the  methods  pursued,  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  1904  the 
number  of  medical  students  reached  the  amazing  total  of  28,142, 
and  that  in  that  year  5,747  physicians  were  graduated. 

The  campaign  for  improvement  successfully  urged  the  merging 
of  two  or  more  medical  colleges  in  each  of  our  various  cities  or 
States.  This  resulted  in  a  rapid  reduction  in  the  total  number,  but 
a  material  strengthening  of  the  quality  of  the  institutions  remaining. 
At  the  same  time  higher  standards  of  preliminary  education  were 
urged  consisting,  first,  of  the  four-year  high-school  education,  then 
one  year,  and  finally  two  years  of  premedical  college  education.  In 
1916  the  two-year  entrance  standard  was  made  an  essential  for  any 
medical  school  to  be  considered  as  acceptable  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.    In  that  year  48  colleges  had  already  put  into  eflfect 
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the  higher  requirement  and  also  16  State  boards  had  made  it  the 
minimum  essential  of  preliminary  education  of  graduates  who  might 
seek  licenses  in  those  States.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  grett 
improvements  in  the  way  of  full-time  salaried,  teachers,  greatly  im- 
proved laboratories,  the  closer  relations  with  teaching  hospitals,  and 
the  securing  of  greater  endowments. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  90  medical  colleges;  the  number  of 
students  during  1917-18  was  18,630,  and  the  number  of  graduates  in 
1918  was  2,670.^  These  lower  figures  represent  the  normal  decrease 
that  was  expected  under  the  increased  entrance  requirements,  and  are 
not  due  to  the  war.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  decided  in- 
crease since  1904  in  the  number  of  colleges  which  have  wafoired 
higher  entrance  requirements  and  in  the  number  of  students  and 
graduates  who  have  held  the  higher  entrance  qualifications : 


Colleges. 

Students. 

OradnaUi. 

Eiitriiic«  reqoirunAts. 

1904 

1918 

1904 

1918 

1904 

ms 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

NOID- 

ber. 

Per 
cent 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

P« 
oat. 

Nub.,  r« 

Voiu^yew  hlgli^Qhool 

education  or  l«ss  i... 

Ona  year  of  ooUtge  work 

158 

97.5 

7 
84 

49 

7.8 
87.8 

64.4 

36,391 

9S.8 

831 
6.944 

7.015 

4.8 
43.6 

61.8 

6,878 

98.6 

1 

1.U7     A< 
l.MI|    «.l 

Two  Years  of  coUege 

4 

2.6 

Wni 

e.8 

809 

6.4 

Totikf 

m 

90 

88,142 

u.aw 

6,747 

•••"i- 

1  It  is  not  probable  that  in  1904  more  than  about  30  colleges  (90  per  cent)  were  actually  requtrtaga  tarrew 
hlgb-school  education  as  a  nrintmnw  for  admfcwtnn. 

Instead  of  4  (2.5  per  cent)  medical  schools  which  in  1904  required 
any  college  work  for  admission,  for  the  session  of  1917-18  88  (92-S 
per  cent)  medical  schools  required  one  or  two  years  of  snch  work; 
instead  of  only  1,761  (6.2  per  cent)  students  enrolled  in  the  higher 
standard  colleges  in  1904,  during  last  year  12,999  (95.8  per  cent)  stii- 
dents  were  enrolled  in  the  higher  standard  colleges;  and  instead  of 
only  869  (6.4  per  cent)  graduates  who  were  turned  out  by  the  hi^ier 
standard  colleges  in  1904,  at  the  end  of  last  sesaon  2,412  (90JJ  per 
cent)  graduated  from  those  institutions.  The  7  medical  schools 
which  still  require  only  a  high-school  education  or  less  for  admisaiofl 
are  also  inferior  in  other  respects,  and  are  reported  as  not  recogniied 
by  from  27  to  88  State  licensing  boards.  The  progress  in  medical 
education  in  respect  to  preliminary  requirements  is  graphicallT 
shown  in  Chart  1.    This  general  adoption  by  medical  schools  of  the 


'  Altogether  2»807  etudenta  succ^MfuUy  complet«d  the  couraea  of  tlM  atalor  fttt 
From  137,  bowover,  In  the  UniTersltlea  of  California  and  MInnoaota  and  la  Bua^  Mrdl 
cal  College,  the  d<>greea  have  been  withheld  ponding  the  completion  of  a  boapltal  !>- 
tameahlp. 
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two-year  standard  of  preliminary  education  and  the  other  improve- 
ments made  have  brought  medical  education  in  this  country  to  a 
par  with  that  of  leading  countries  of  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

(Chabt  1. — Medical  schools  and  entrance  requirements,) 

This  chart  shows  (heavy  line  at  the  top)  the  total  number  of  medical 
schools  existing  In  the  various  years.  The  chart  also  shows  the  number 
of  mealca!  schools  requiring  for  admission  (horizontal  shading,  indefinite, 
estimated)  a  four-year  high-school  education;  (vertical  shading)  one  year 
of  premealcal  college  won  and  (heavy  abadlng)  two  years  of  premedical 
college  worts. 

1900  *01  Mt  'OS  *M  "06  "05   '07  "Oa   *0e   *10  ni    '12  'IS   '14  '16  16  '17   '18 

US  ISO 

160  160 

110  140 

180  180 

ISO  120 

no  no 

300  100 


so  8S 

IS  70 

SS  SO 

SO  00 

40  iO 

SO  30 

SO  SO 

10  10 

0  0 

ISOO  "Ol  lOS  "OS  ^  "OS  'OS  ■07  <US  *09  *10  '11   IS  IS  11  *15  '10  17  'IS 

TiBtall        ISO  160  100  100  100  168  162  180  161  140  m  182  118  107  100  96    96    94  94 

TIOUII  (a)lSB18B16B16716S16S166  148  186116SLS0    7860    241S10     S  S 

TOtaliCb) 1      S     6      S    IS   14    IS    IS    44  44   8S   81  6 

V&tals  (q)2      S2      S4      6     6      SU1SS728S0S18440   47    64  7S 

Requiring  for  admission  (a)  a  high  school  education  or  hu;  (6)  one  year  ofleoUege 
worlc;  (c)  two  or  more  years  ot  college  work. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS    OF   MEDICAL    COLLEGES. 

Eighty-one  medical  schools  are  now  requiring,  as  a  minimum  for 
entrance,  twa  yec/rs  or  more  of  work  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts  in 
addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  education.  The  years,  respec- 
tively, when  for  each  college  the  one-year  and  the  two-year  require- 
ments became  effective,  and  the  rating  of  each  college,  are  as  follows : 

ALABAMA.  One     Two     College 

year,    years,     rating. 

University  of  Alabama  School  of  Medicine 1914    1915        A 

ARKANSAS. 
University  of  Arkansas  Medical  Department 1915    1918        B 
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CALIFORNIA.  One     Two      CoOcsi 

year.    yeiLn.     rttlis. 

CoUege  of  Medical  Evangelists 1914  1»15  B 

University  of  Southem  California  Medical  Department..-.  Idl4  ldl6  B 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  School  of  Medicine 1909  A 

University  of  California  Medical  School 1905  A 

COLORADO. 

University  of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine 1S10       A 

CONNECTICUT. 

Tale  University  School  of  Medicine . ^ 1900       A 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown  University  School  of  Medicine 1912       A 

George  Washington  University  Medical  School 1914    1918        A 

Howard  University  School  of  Medicine ' 1910    1914       A 

GEORGIA. 

Emory  University  School  of  Medicine,  Atlanta 1914    1918        A 

University  of  Georgia  Medical  Department 1914    1918        A 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  School  of  Med- 
icine of  Loyola  University 1915  1918  B 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital 1914  1916  B 

Northwestern  University  Medical  School 1908  1911  A 

Rush  Medical  College  (University  of  Chicago) 1901  A 

University  of  lUinois  College  of  Medicine 1913  1914  A 

INDIANA. 

Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine 1909     1910        A 

IOWA. 

State  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine 1909    1910        A 

State  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine 1910        A 

KANSAS. 
University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine .• 1909       A 

KENTUCKY. 
University  of  Louisville  Medical  Department .,„ 110.4    1918       A 

LOUISIANA. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  School  of  Medicine 1910    1918       A 

MAINE. 
Bowdoin  Medical  School 1912    1916        A 
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MARYLAND.                              year,  years,  rating. 

One  Two  Collegs 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical  Department 1893  A 

University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  and  College  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 1914  1918  A 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine 1914  1916  A 

Medical  School  of  Harvard  University 1900  A 

Tufts  College  Medical  School 1914  1918  A 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 1914  1918  A 

University  of  Michigan  Medical  School 1909  A 

University  of  Michigan  Homeopathic  Medical  School 1912  1916  A 

MINNESOTA. 

University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School 1907  A 

MISSISSIPPI. 

University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Medicine 1914  1918  A 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine 1910  1918  A 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Medicine 1906  1910  A 

Washington  University  Medical  School 1910  1912  A 

NEBRASKA. 

John  A.  Crelghton  Medical  College 1914  1918  A 

University  of  Nebraska  CoUege  of  Medicine 1908  1909  A 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth  Medical  School 1910  A 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Medical  College - 1914  1918  A 

Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 1910  A 

Cornell  University  Medical  College 1908  A 

Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine 1911  1918  A 

Long  Island  College  Hospital 1914  1918  A 

New  York  Homeo.  Med.  Coll.  and  Flower  Hospital 1915  1919  B 

Syracuse  University  College  of  Medicine 1909  1910  A 

University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 1912  1918  A 

University  of  Buffalo  Department  of  Medicine 1914  1918  A 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Leonard  Medical  School 1914  B 

Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Medicine 1908  A 

University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine 1910  1917  A 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Medicine 1907  A 
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OHIO.                                      ^e  Two  Gollcee 

year,  years,  ratixc 

Electric  Medical  College 1015  1918  B 

Ohio  State  University  CJoUege  of  Medicine 1914  1915  A 

Ohio  State  Univ.  Ck)ll.xof  Homeopathic  Medicine 1915  1916  B 

University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 1910  1913  A 

Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine 1901  A 

OKLAHOMA. 

University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Medicine 1914  1917  B 

OREGON. 

University  of  Oregon  Department  of  Medicine 1910  1915  A 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital 1914  1917  A 

Jefferson  Medical  College 1914  1917  A 

Temple  University  Department  of  Medicine 1914  1918  B 

University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine 1909  1910  A 

University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine 1911  1913  A 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 1914  1915  A 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 1914  1916  A 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Univerfirfty  of  South  Dakota  College  of  Medicine 1908  1909  A 

TBN^SSBE. 

Meharry  Medical  CoUege 1914  1918  B 

Vanderbilt  University  Medical  Department 1914  1918  A 

University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine 1914  1918  A 

TEXAS. 

Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine 1913  1918  A 

University  of  Texas  Department  of  Medicine 1910  1917  A 

UTAH. 

University  of  Utah  School  of  Medicine - 1909  1910  A 

VERMONT. 

University  of  Vermont  College  of  Medicine 1912  1918  A 

VIRGINIA. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 1914  1915  A 

University  of  Virginia  Department  of  Medicine 1910  1917  A 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

West  Virginia  University  School^  of  Medicine 1911  1917  A 

WISCONSIN. 

Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine I 1918  1915  A 

University'  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School 1907  A 
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COEDUCATION   IN   MBDICINB. 

The  world  war  has  given  added  impetus  to  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  medical  colleges  to  throw  their  doors  open  to  women  students. 
Ehiring  the  last  three  or  four  years  this  action  has  been  taken  by 
several  of  the  largest  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada :  In  1914  by  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  in  1915  by  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana;  in  1916  by  the 
Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  in  1917  by 
the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia ;  and  in  the 
present  year  by  Harvard  University  Medical  School  and  by  the  Medi- 
cal  Faculty  of  McGill  University.    The  idea  of  granting  equal  op- 
portunities for  the  two  sexes  in  medical  schools,  however,  had  already 
made  rapid  advancement  before  the  world  war.    Over  40  years  ago 
the  University  of  Michigan  made  its  courses  in  medicine  coeduca- 
tional and  practically  all  State  imiversities  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple.   From  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1893,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  admitted  women  students. 
In  New  York  City  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  closed  its  doors  only  after  Cornell  University  in  1898  had 
established  its  medical  school  and  admitted  women  students.    In  1902 
Rush  Medical  College,  which  had  formed  a  close  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  became  coeducational.    At  the  present  time, 
therefore,  of  the  90  colleges  existing  in  the  United  States  60  admit 
both  sexes. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AND   THE  WAR. 

The  reforms  in  American  medical  education  were  largely  com- 
pleted before  this  country  was  drawn  into  the  world  war.  For  the 
past  six  or  seven  years  the  majority  of  medical  schools  have  not  only 
been  enforcing  the  higher  entrance  standards  but  also  have  been 
operating  under  greatly  improved  conditions  in  other  respects.  The 
majority  of  students  graduating  in  the  past  sevSral  years,  therefore, 
have  received  a  medical  training  equal  to  that  obtainable  anywhere. 
Furthermore,  it  is  these  recent  graduates  who,  in  larger  proportions, 
have  entered  the  Government  medical  services  and  who  will  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  medical  care  of  our  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  fighting  for  the  preservation 
of  America  and  American  ideals  now  have  as  skilled  medical  care  as 
is  obtainable  anywhere.  That  this  can  be  said,  is  due  to  the  energetic 
campaign  to  improve  medical  education  that  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  15  years. 

The  war  has  affected  the  supply  of  physicians  for  civilian  needs, 
even  as  it  has  reduced  the  supply  of  those  in  other  technical  occu- 
9«170«— 19 2 
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pations.  Statistics  show  that  this  country  has  one  physician  to  evefy 
739  people,  as  compared  with  one  to  every  1,500  to  2,500  people  in  thi 
countries  of  Europe  just  before  the  war  began.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  demand  for  medical  graduates  to  fill  positions  as  hos- 
pital internes,  health  officers,  medical  inspectors^  medical  teachers, 
and  other  positions  of  responsibility  has  been  greatly  increased 
This  increased  demand  is  due,  not  to  any  scarcity  of  medical  gradu- 
ates, but  to  the  improved  qualifications  of  those  now  graduating  from 
our  medical  schools.  In  earlier  years  this  demand  was  not  so  grett 
because  few  of  the  graduates  then  turned  out  were  sufficiratlj 
qualified,  educationally  or  professionally,  to  occupy  the  positions 
now  open  to  them.  The  increase  in  the  demand  has  been  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  improvements  in  preliminary  and  medical  educa* 
tion. 

Even  for  the  army  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  in  previous 
times  for  those  of  highly  technical  and  special  training.  Educators 
are  agreed,  therefore,  that  present  conditions  call  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  entrance  requirement  of  two  years  of  coU^ 
work;  for  further  improvements  in  laboratory  and  clinical  equip- 
ment; and,  particularly,  for  improved  methods  of  teaching  in  aD 
medical  schools.  It  is  only  by  maintaining  these  fair  standards  that 
the  demand  will  be  supplied,  since  in  the  better  medical  schools,  the 
number  of  graduates  has  steadily  increased  each  year  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  the  decrease  in  the  total  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
the  lower-grade  colleges. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION   AND  THE  SELECTIVE   SERVICE. 

When  the  selective-service  law  was  passed  in  May,  1917,  it  made 
no  provision  for  the  exemption  of  medical  students.  A  study  of  the 
effect  the  draft  would  have  on  the  enrollments  of  medical  schools 
showed  that  from  50  to  65  per  cent  of  the  students  would  be  taken 
in  the  first  three  c^s,  which  would  force  the  majority  of  medical 
schools  to  suspend.  If  the  war  lasted  any  considerable  time,  the 
result  woidd  be  to  seriously  diminish  or  cut  off  the  annual  supply 
of  medical  graduates ;  hospitals  would  be  without  internes,  and  Uiere 
would  soon  develop  a  serious  shortage  of  physicians  for  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  needs. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  was  found  in  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1915,  which  provided  for  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
Army.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  medical  students  were 
permitted  to  enroU  in  the  Medical  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps.  This 
made  them  subject  to  call  at  any  time  should  extreme  emergencT 
jequire  it.  It  was  the  stated  policy  of  the  Grovemment,  however, 
to  leave  these  students  on  an  inactive  status  until  they  should  com- 
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plete  their  medical  course  and  secure  their  hospital  training.  It  was 
lielieved  that  they  could  render  the  country  a  better  service  by  fin- 
isMng  their  training  and  becoming  efficient  medical  officers  than  by 
entering  at  once  on  active  service  without  that  training.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  Medical  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  relieved  the  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  enrollment  of  medical  students,  so  that  med- 
ical classes  have  been  retained  at  a  normal  status — the  only  loss  being 
of  those  students  who  voluntarily  enlisted  for  military  service. 

Provision  was  still  necessary,  however,  for  the  students  in  the 
premedical  classes  who  would  arrive  at  draft  age  before  becoming 
bona  fide  medical  students.  The  calling  into  service  of  such  stu- 
dents would  prev^it  the  medical  schools  from  obtaining  medical 
students  and  would  eventually  be  as  serious  as  if  the  medical  students 
themselves  were  called  to  service.  There  also  arose  a  serious  problem 
as  to  medical  teachers.  Those  in  the  draft  age  were  being  called  into 
active  service  and  others  were  volunteering,  even  though  strong 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  them  to  remain  at  their  teaching  duties. 
It  appeared  that  many  of  the  colleges  would  have  to  suspend  because 
of  the  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  their  teachers. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  these  problems,  at  the  call  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  a  conference  of  representatives  of  medical  schools  was  held 
in  Chicago  June  11,  1918.  At  this  conference  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  medical  schools,^  made  up  of  representatives  of  medical 
colleges  and  licensing  boards,  was  chosen  to  cooperate  with  the 
standing  committee  on  medical  education  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Army,  for  the  prompt  solution  of  such  problems  as  might  arise 
in  connection  with  medical  education.  At  a  meeting  of  the  two  com- 
mittees on  the  day  following  the  Chicago  conference,  attention  was 
called  to  the  provision  made  for  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps, 
suggesting  a  solution  for  the  exemption  of  premedical  students.  It 
was  also  urged  that  premedical  and  medical  students  as  well  as 
medical  teachers  be  given  Government  recognition  by  being  placed 
in  uniform  and  that  the  teachers  be  granted  suitable  rank. 

Another  conference  of  the  two  committees  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, July  21, 1918.  The  arrangements  for  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps  had  made  progress  under  the  War  Department's  committee  on 
education  and  special  training.  Through  the  Student  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  it  was  provided^that  all  students  enlisting  be  retained  in 

^Thls  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Bay  Lyman  WUbnr,  president  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  chairman ;  Dr.  William  J.  Means,  president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges;  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lambert,  dean  of  Columbia  University  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  Dr.  J.  Wbltrldge  Williams,  dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Medical  Department;  Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  dean  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Department  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  John  M.  Baldy,  president  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Medical  Education  and  Licensure;  and  Dr.  N.  P.  Colwell,  secretary  of  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  secretary. 
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the  colleges  until  their  special  training  be  completed.  On  aniTing 
at  draft  age,  the  student  would  be  required  to  register  under  the  se- 
lective service  law.  When  called  by  his  local  board,  each  stodeot^ 
record  would  be  examined  and  it  would  be  determined  whether  he 
would  be  called  in  active  service.  The  stated  policy  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  however,  was  that  stud^its  who  were  making  satis&ctory  head- 
way in  their  studies  would  be  retained  in  college  until  their  training 
had  been  completed.  The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  clearty 
provided  for  the  training  of  medical  officers  as  well  as  of  engine^^ 
and  officers  in  other  special  lines.  As  to  the  threatened  dearth  of 
medical  teachers  due  to  losses  by  enlistment,  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  found  in  the  rule  providing  for  the  exemption  of  those  en- 
gaged in  ''  essential  industries."  Each  college  was  requested  by  the 
Surgeon  Qeneral  to  furnish  a  list  of  its  essential  teachers  who,  it  wu 
planned,  would  not  be  called  to  active  duty  even  though  they  should 
enlist,  but  should  be  left  at  their  teaching  duties  on  the  grtmnd  that 
they  were  engaged  in  an  ^  essential  industry." 

A  NATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Through  the  Medical  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  a  large  majority  of 
the  medical  student  enrollment  throughout  the  United  States  has 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Army.  This  control  of  the  student  body,  coupled  with  the  measures 
made  necessary  to  retain  in  each  college  an  adequate  corps  of  medical 
instructors,  brought  the  medical  schools  also  to  a  large  extent  under 
the  same  national  control.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  soon  after 
a  state  of  war  was  recognized,  for  the  Surgeon  General  to  designate 
what  medical  schools  were  worthy  of  recognition  and  to  establidi 
rules  for  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  such  colleges.  Since  the  legal 
control  of  medical  education  had  previously  rested  solely  with  State 
medical  licensing  boards,  it  was  determined  to  consider  as  "  well 
recognized  medical  schools "  those  which  were  recognized  by  the 
majority  of  State  licensing  boards.  Of  the  90  medical  colleges  now 
existing,  81  are  well  recognized. 

The  unusual  demand  for  physicians  as  medical  officers  for  the 
tremendous  armies  being  organized  made  it  necessary  carefully  to 
ascertain  the  present  supply  of  physicians,  the  future  annual  output 
which  should  be  maintained  from  the  medical  schools,  and  the  edu- 
cational standards  and  other  measures  which  should  be  enforced,  at 
the  same  time  guaranteeing  an  adequate  supply  of  physicians  for 
civil  and  military  needs.  One  of  the  earliest  decisions  rendered, 
which  has  since  been  adhered  to,  was  that  the  present  reasonable 
standards  of  preliminary  education,  namely,  two  years  of  work  in 
an  approved  college  of  arts  and  sciences  or  its  actual  equivalent, 
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diould  be  maintained.^  In  fact,  this  standard  of  premedical  quali- 
fications was  considered  sufficiently  important  that  all  ^  well  recog- 
nized ^'  medical  schools  were  instructed  to  enforce  that  requirement 
of  all  students  admitted  on  and  after  October  15, 1918. 

Careful  consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  question  of  requir- 
ing continuous  sessions  in  medical  schools  so  they  might  promptly 
and  intelligently  be  put  into  effect  should  the  emergency  demand  it. 
Looking  toward  this  possibility  a  few  of  the  medical  schools  which 
were  properly  equipped  to  do  so,  have  already  put  that  measure  into 
effect 

IMPROVED   STANDARDS   OF   UCENSING   BOARDS. 

In  previous  reports  reference  has  been  made  to  the  adoption  by 
State  licensing  boards  of  higher  requirements  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion«  A  review  of  the  various  medical  practice  acts,  published  during 
the  present  year,  shows  when  any  requirement  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion was  established  in  each  State,  and  when,  respectively,  a  four- 
year  high  school  educatioi^  or  higher  standards  were  adopted.  The 
accompanying  chart  (Chart  2)  shows  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  18  years.  In  1900,  it  appears  that  only  six  States  had  made  pro- 
vision for  preliminary  education  in  their  practice  acts  and  in  only 
<Mie  of  these  was  the  standard  fixed  at  a  four-year  high  school  edu- 
cation or  ite  equivalent.  Since  1900,  however,  progress  has  indeed 
been  rapid,  following  closely  the  progress  in  entrance  requirements 
of  medical  colleges.  At  the  beginning  of  its  campaign  in  1904,  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  advocated  two  standards,  one  for  im- 
mediate  adoption  which  reconmiended  a  four-year  high  school  course 
and  another — ^the  'Mdeal  standard" — which  suggested  one  year  of 
college  work  including  physics,  chemistry^  and  biology.  The  latter 
was  urged  for  adoption  by  January  1,  1908,  but  the  time  was  ex- 
tended till  January  1, 1910,  and  was  made  a  requirement  for  the  Class 
A  rating  January  1, 1914.  The  charts  show  more  marked  changes  in 
these  than  in  other  years.  By  1910  the  number  of  States  providing 
for  preliminary  education  had  increased  to  36,  in  28  of  which  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  was  required.  By  1910  when  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  published  its  report 
on  medical  education,  marked  improvements  had  already  been  made 
both  by  medical  schools  and  by  State  licensing  boards,  but  that  report 
did  much  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  campaign  for  improvement. 

1  To  provide  against  a  resulting  shortage  of  medical  offlcors,  an  intensive  course  of  in- 
struction for  admission  to  the  study  of  medldne  was  promulgated  In  October,  1918,  bj 
tfaQ/ committee  on  education  and  special  training  of  the  War  Department.  This  course 
orowded  into  four  quarters  of  three  months  each,  or  a  total  of  twelve  months,  a  quantity 
of  work  equal  to  that  usually  requiring  six  quarters  of  three  montlis  each.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  course  was  made  unnecessary  by  the  signing  of  the  armistioe. 
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The  light  and  heavy  dotted  lines  indicate  the  number  of  boards  eicb 
successive  year  which  have  adopted  respectively  one  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  education  « 
the  minimum  preliminary  qualification  for  the  license  in  those  Stato. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  States  adopting  the  higher  prelimi- 
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nary  standards,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  correq>onds  quite 
closely  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  medical  colleges  (see 
Chart  1)  which  had  put  those  standards  into  effect.  The  dotted 
lines  show  when  the  requirements  affected  students  matriculating  in 
medical  colleges;  the  increased  requirements  did  not  become  effective 
for  graduates  until  four  years  later  •  hence  the  portions  of  the  chart 
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shown  by  the  vertical  and  the  heavy  shading  indicate  for  each  year 
the  number  of  States  in  which,  respectively,  one  year  and  two  years 
of  college  work  were  required  of  all  applicants  seeking  licenses  to 
practice  in  those  States. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION. 

There  are  now  40  States  which  have  adopted  requirements  of  pre- 
liminary education  in  addition  to  a  standard  four-year  high-school 
education.  These  States,  the  number  of  college  years  required,  and 
the  time  the  higher  requirements  became  or  become  effective  are  as 
follows : 

state  requirements  of  preliminary  education. 


Two  years  of  college  work. 

state  examining  board  of— 

Afleots 
students 
matriculating. 

Affects 

aU 

graduates. 

Affects 

students 

matriculating. 

Affects 

an 

graduate*!. 

Alfthamaa 

1916-16 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1918-19 

1919 

AlMfl^A      , . 

1914t16 
1014-15 
191S-16 
1915-16 
19(»4)9 
1911-12 

1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1912 
1916 

1922 

Axiz<ma 

1922 

Aiiranmff. 

1922 

Cfelrfbrnia 

Colarado 

1910-11 

1914 

Conneetieat 

Delaware* -. 

District  of  Colambiai 

Florida. -. 

1914-16 

1918 

1918-19 
1918-19 

1922 
1922 

Tdahot 

nHnois 

1915-16 
1910-11 

1919 
1914 

1918-19 
1911-12 
1911-12 
1918-19 

1922 

Indiana 

1915 

lovra 

1915 

KanmA 

1910-U 
1914-15 
1916-16 
1916-16 
1914-16 

1914 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1918 

1022 

Kentncky  .  

T^nnifpff^ 

1918-19 

1922 

MnfriA         

Maryland .   .      

1918-19 

1922 

lOcbJgan. 

1914-16 

1918 

1918-19 
1908-09 
1919-20 

1922 

MlnnfM^it^       ,    . 

1912 

lOlMliffitjppt 

1915-16 

1919 

1923 

MhWM^fli 

Montmie 

1914-16 

1918 

1918-19 

1922 

N4brmka  > 

Nevada*. 

New  Hampflhire 

1914-15 
1915-16 
1914-15 
1917-18 
1914-15 

1918 
1919 
1918 
1921 
1918 

1915-16 
1910-17 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1906-09 

1919 

"ifeyf  Jersey 

1920 

New  Mexico 

1922 

New  Yvk 

1922 

Nortb  CartAina. 

1922 

Nortii  Dakota. 

1012 

Obio> 

OkiahonuL 

1914-15 

1918 

1917-18 

1021 

Oregon* 

pi^nnffylvania . . » . ,      - - 

1914-16 
1914-16 

1918 
1918 

Rliode  Island 

1918-19 
1916-17 
1911-12 
1918-19 

1922 

Sooth  Ou^lina 

1920 

Soatli  Dakota. 

190M» 
1916-17 
1914-16 
1918-14 
1918-14 
1914-15 
1914-15 
1917-18 

1912 
1920 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1921 

1915 

Tennetww) x  r  - 

1922 

'Pexan T,..T,,,r^ r .- 

TTtah 

Vermont 

1918^19 
1917-18 
1918-19 

1922 

Vjr^^  - 

1921 

WeffhinCtOO    .    ,..  ,.  .^  r-,  ^r  ■, rr 

1922 

WwrtVKfnliT          r  . - - 

Wisconsin..  ..'.,..'. 

mb^ih               1919 

Wvominir V r            _  , ,  , '     , . . _ 

iBequire  a  fdur-year  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent. 


s  No  fixed  standard. 
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CONFUSION  FROM  MULTIPLE  BOARDS. 

Besides  the  increase  in  the  standards  of  preliminary  education  al- 
ready referred  to,  much  progress  has  been  made  by  medical  licensiBg 
boards  during  the  last  18  years.  In  regulating  the  practice  of  tiw 
healing  art,  however,  much  confusion  exists  in  some  States  because 
the  authority  to  license  those  who  are  to  treat  the  sick  has  been  di- 
vided between  two  or  more  separate  and  independent  boards.  After 
excellent  practice  acts  have  been  adopted,  providing  for  fair  stand- 
ards of  preliminary  and  medical  education  in  these  Slates,  otb» 
laws  are  passed  allowing  certain  groups  of  practitioners  to  secure 
licenses  on  lower  educational  standards.  Some  of  these  laws  were 
secured  through  the  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  legislators  re- 
garding the  first  essential  for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  namelj, 
the  necessity  of  making  a  diagnosis,  which  implies  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  fundamentals  of  medicine.  It  is  evident  that  unless  t 
practitioner  knows  the  difference  between  normal  and  abnormal  con- 
ditions and  unless  he  knows  what  particular  disorder  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  he  is  not  in  position  to  apply  any  kind  of  treatment 
The  plea  of  certain  healers  that  they  were  "  not  practicing  medicine'' 
led  to  the  adoption  of  special  laws  providing  for  the  licensing  cl 
such  practitioners  under  lower  educational  qualifications  than  wa« 
required  of  physicians,  although  in  some  States  they  were  granted 
full  authority  to  practice  as  physicians.  Some  of  these  laws  pro- 
vided for  special  boards  without  mentioning  educational  standards; 
others  provided  for  lower  educational  requirements,  while  still  odier 
laws  (or  amendments)  merely  exempted  these  practitioners  from  the 
requirements  of  the  medical  practice  act.  So  many  different  boards 
have  been  established  that  at  present  in  the  50  States,  including 
Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are  94  separate  and  dis- 
tinct boards  having  to  do  with  licensing  those  who  are  to  treat  the 
sick!  There  are  20  States  which  are  fortunate  in  having  only 
one  board  each — ^the  State  medical  board.  Including  both  medicd 
boards  and  boards  representing  various  ^^  systems  "  of  healing,  then 
are  19  States  having  2  boards  each;  7  having  8  boards;  2  having  4 
boards  each,  and  1  State — Arkansas — ^having  6  different  boards.  It 
can  be  seen  at  once  that  with  the  authority  so  divided  it  is  impoGsibk 
to  provide  efficient  protection  of  the  public  against  uneducated  and 
incompetent  practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 

SIMPLIFYING  MEDICAL  LICENSURE. 

State  governments,  however,  are  now  trying  to  avoid  a  multiplicity 
of  boards  and  at  the  same  time  to  guarantee  that  all  who  are  to  treat 
the  sick  shall  have  secured  an  adequate  education.    Several  States, 
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by  legislation,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  placed  the  licensing  of 
all  practitioners  under  a  single  medical  board.  Some  States  demand 
that  all  practitioners  alike  be  required  to  possess  the  minimum  edu- 
cational qualifications,  after  which  they  are  given  a  ^ysician's  li- 
cense and  may  practice  as  they  please.  The  most  recent  scheme  in 
the  licensing  of  those  who  are  to  treat  the  sick  is  that  adopted  in 
Illinois,  through  the  new  consolidation  law.  The  Department  of 
Begistration  and  Education  in  Illinois  has  in  charge  not  only  the 
licensing  of  physicians  and  other  practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  but 
also  dentists,  pharmacists,  midwives,  and  those  in  other  licensed  oc- 
cupations. More  encouraging,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  law  in  Illinois  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  edu- 
cators of  unquestioned  ability.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  poor  laws 
administered  by  able  men  bring  better  results  than  the  best  laws  ad- 
ministered by  inefficient  men.  The  chief  point  to  be  considered  in 
measures  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Illinois  is  to  see  that,  to  enforce 
the  laws,  those  are  api)ointed  who  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
progress  and  needs  of  general  and  medical  education. 

PRACTICAL  AND   CLINICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  licens- 
ing examination  in  some  States.  A  larger  number  of  States  have  es- 
tablished an  efficient  examination  (including  practical  laboratory 
and  clinical  tests)  of  those  who  are  to  practice  the  healing  art,  and  in 
this  way  they  are  better  protecting  the  public  from  ignorance  and 
incompetence.  Educational  and  technical  efficiency  can  not  be  ac- 
curately measured  by  a  written  examination  alone.  A  student's  fit- 
ness to  intelligently  diagnose  and  treat  human  disorders  can  be 
brought  out  only  by  testing  his  ability  to  differentiate  between 
normal  and  abnormal  conditions,  in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  at  the 
bedside. 

An  agency  has  recently  been  established — the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners — which  has  been  demonstrating  how  these  prac- 
tical and  clinical  examinations  should  be  conducted.  This  board  is 
now  holding  its  examinations  at  frequent  intervals  in  prominent 
hospitals  in  various  large  cities  throughout  the  country,  and  members 
of  State  boards  have  been  invited  to  attend  them.  The  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  examinations,  as  well  as  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  they  are  conducted,  are  so  evident,  that  State  board  members 
will  doubtless  be  encouraged  to  adopt  them  in  the  regular  examina- 
tion for  licensing  physicians. 
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NATIONAL   BOARD   OF  MEDICAL  BXAMINBHS. 


The  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  just  referred  to, 
organized  in  1915.  It  consists  of  15  members,  including  the  Surgeon 
Gtenerals  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Services,  and  one 
other  representative  of  each  of  those  services;  three  r^resentatives 
of  the  State  medical  licensing  boards,  and  six  members  appointed  at 
large.  Its  establishment  on  a  high  plane  was  made  possible  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  which  made 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000  per  year  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
board  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  placed  on  a  self -supporting 
basis. 

Six  examinations  have  been  held  by  the  board,  the  first  and  secooA 
at  Washington,  respectively,  in  October,  1916,  and  in  June,  1917; 
the  third  at  Chicago  in  October,  1917;  the  fourth  at  New  York  City 
in  January,  1918;  and  the  fifth  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  and  Fort 
Riley,  Kans.,  in  April,  1918.  At  these  five  examinations  altogedier 
93  applicants  were  examined,  of  whom  72  passed  and  21  failed,  the 
percentage  of  failures  being  22.6  per  cent. 


Date  of  examination. 


Where  held. 


Total 
examined. 


Passed. 


Failed,    i 


October,  1910.. 

June.  1017 

October,  1017. . 
January,  1018. . 

Apni»1918 


Washington.. 
Washington.. 

Chicago 

NewYork. 


/Fort  Oglethorpe.. 
\F0rtRDe7 


tLt 

fl.5 

la 

tt.7 


Total. 


21 


&« 


The  educational  requirements  of  applicants  are:  {a)  A  four-year 
high-school  course;  (6)  two  years  of  acceptable  pollege  work,  in- 
cluding courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  a  modem  lan- 
guage; (c)  graduation  from  a  medical  school  rated  in  Class  A  by 
the  American  Medical  Association ;  and  (d)  a  year  ^)ent  in  an  ac- 
ceptable hospital  as  an  interne  or  in  a  laboratory.  These  require- 
ments apply  to  graduates  of  medical  schools  in  1912  and  thereafter. 
The  board  may  accept  equivalent  credentials  of  applicants  who 
graduated  prior  to  1912.  Credentials  must  be  presented  to  the  board 
prior  to  the  examination  sufficiently  early  to  permit  investigation. 
The  only  fee  is  $5  for  registration.    There  is  no  examination  fee. 

This  board  is  a  voluntary  organization,  its  object  being  to  conduct 
examinations  of  physicians  so  thorough  as  to  prove  without  a  doubt 
their  qualifications  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  value  of  its 
certificate,  aside  from  being  a  qualification  of  merit,  depends  on  the 
recognition  given  to  it  by  State  medical  licensing  boards.  Such  rec- 
ognition has  already  been  given,  or  assured,  by  the  licensing  boards 
>f  tiie  12  following  States:  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Eea* 
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tucky,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  Vermont 

When  the  permanency  of  the  national  board  is  established  and  the 
liigh  character  of  its  examinations  is  more  generally  recognized,  its 
certificates  will  doubtless  be  recognized  by  the  licensing  boards  of  a 
l&rger  number,  if  not  all  States.  It  will  also  furnish  a  credential 
by  which  reciprocity  in  medical  licensure  with  other  countries  may 
be  established.  A  successful  applicant  may  enter  the  r^ular  medi- 
cal corps  of  either  the  Army  or  Navy  without  further  professional 
examinations  if  his  papers  are  passed  and  are  satisfactory  to  a  board 
of  examiners  of  those  services. 

PREMEDICAL  COLLEGE  WORK* 

*  Since,  in  1916,  two  years  of  work  in  an  "  approved  "  college  had 
been  so  generally  adopted  as  a  minimum  educational  requirement  for 
admission  to  medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  it  became  impor- 
tant to  prepare  a  schedule  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  two 
years  of  recognized  colleges  which  would  best  prepare  the  student 
for  his  subsequent  medical  work.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  out  by 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  to  presidents  of  ohe  hundred  or 
more  of  the  leading  universities,  as  well  as  to  registrars  ^nd  univer- 
sity examiners,  who  were  skilled  in  the  evaluation  of  credentials  of 
work  done  in  various  educational  institutions.  In  this  way  an  abun- 
dance of  data  was  coUected.  A  special  committee  was  appmnted  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  develop  a  schedule  of  required  and  elective 
subjects  which  make  up  the  60  semester  hours  required,  and  to  have 
this  schedule  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  regular  curricula 
of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  committee  which  was  selected 
and  began  the  work  in  1916  and  was  ratified  by  the  council  in  Febru- 
ary, 1917,  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Keodrick  C.  Babcock,  Urbana,  HI.,  chairman,  formerly  specialist  In 
higlier  education  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  now  dean  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Intimately 
identified  with  the  work  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  CoUeges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  Association  of  American  Universities  in  standardizing 
coUeges  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Prof.  George  Galley  Chambers,  director  of  admissions,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  representing  the  Association  of  American  Universities* 

Dr.  W.  F.  R.  Phillips,  professor  of  anatomy  of  the  Medical  CoUege  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston,  representing  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges. 

Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  dean  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Department  of  Medi- 
cine, Charlottesville. 

Dr.  N.  P.  Colwell,  secretary  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Chicago. 

A  preliminary  report  of  this  committee  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished in  August,  1917.    It  was  presented  for  discussion  at  the  annual 
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congress  on  medical  education  and  licensure  which  was  held  in  C3ii- 
cago  in  February,  1918,  following  which  the  committee  completed 
this  report  which,  as  finally  adopted,  is  as  follows: 

I.  HIGH-SCHOOL  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  For  admission  to  the  two-year  premedical  college  course,  students  riiall 
have  completed  a  four-year  course  of  at  least  14  units  (15  after  Jan.  1,  1920) 
in  a  standard  accredited  high  school  or  other  institution  of  standard  secondaiy 
school  grade,  or  have  the  equivalent  as  demonstrated  by  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  Ck>llege  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  by  the  authorized  ex- 
aminer of  a  standard  college  or  university  which  has  be«i  approved  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education.  Unless  all  the  entrance  units  are  obtained  by 
examination,  a  detailed  statement  of  attendance  at  the  secondaiy  school,  and  a 
transcript  of  the  student's  work,  should  be  kept  on  file  by  the  college  authoritlea 
This  evidence  of  actual  attendance  at  the  secondary  schools  slrould  be  obtained, 
no  matter  whether  the  student  is  admitted  to  the  freshman  or  to  higiier  daasea 

(&)  Credits  for  admission  to  the  premedical  college  course  may  be  granted 
for  the  subjects  shown  in  the  following  list  and  for  any  other  subject  counted 
by  a  standard  accredited  high  school  as  a  part  of  the  requiremeuts  for  its 
diploma,  provided  that  at  least  11  units  must  be  offered  in  Groups  I-V : 

Schedule  of  subjects  required  or  accepted  for  entrance  to  the  premedical 
'  college  course. 

Subjects.  Units.     B«qii!icd. 

Group  I,  English — 

Literature  and  composition C-4             3 

Group  II,  Foreign  Languages — 

Latin :.- 1-*] 

Greek 1-5 1 

French  or  German . 1-41 

Other  foreign  languages l-4j 

Group  III,  Mathematics — 

Elementary  algebra 1 

Advanced  algebra %-l 

Plane  geometry 1 

Solid   geometry : % 

Trigonometry % 

Group  IV,  History — 

Ancient  history ^1 

Medieval  and  modem  history Vj-l 

English  history ^^-1 

American   history %-l 

Civil    government %-l- 

Group  V,  Science — 

Botany ^1 

Zoology ^-1 

Chemistry 1 

Physics 1 

Physiography %-l 

Physiology %-l 

Astronomy % 

Geology . %-l 
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Subjects.  Units.     Required. 

GBOUP    VI,    MiSCJELLANEOUS — 

Agriculture 1-2        

Bookkeeping %-l        

Business  law %        

Commercial   geography ' %-l        

Domestic  science 1-2        

Drawing,  freehand  and  mechanical %-2        

Economics  and  economic  history J/^-l        

Manual  training 1-2        

Music:  Appreciation  or  harmony 1-2        

Note. — A  unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  36  weeks'  work  of  four  or  five 
recitation  periods  per  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  not  less  than  40  min- 
utes. In  other  words,  a  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a 
secondary  school  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
A  satisfactory  year's  work  in  any  subject  can  not  be  accomplished  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  In  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equivalent 

Both  of  the  required  units  of  fbreign  language  must  be  of  the  same  language, 
but  the  two  units  may  be  presented  in  any  one  of  the  languages  specified. 

Of  the  14  units  of  high-school  work  (15  after  Jan.  1,  1920),  8  units  are  re 
qnired,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  schedule;  the  balance  may  be  made  up 
from  any  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  schedule. 

n.  PREMBDICAL.  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

(c)  Beginning  January  1, 1918,  the  minimum  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  acceptable  medical  schools,  in  addition  to  the  high-school 
work  specified  above,  will  be  60  semester  hours  of  collegiate  work, 
extending  through  two  years,  of  32  weeks  each,  exclusive  of  holidays, 
in  a  college  approved  by  the  council  on  medical  education.  The  sub- 
jects included  in  the  two  years  of  college  work  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  schedule : 

Schedule  of  subiects  of  the  two-year  premedioal  ooUege  course, 

(Sixty  semester  hours  required.) 

Semester 
hours. 
Required  subjects: 

Chemistry  (a) 12 

"  Physics   (b) 8 

Biology  (c) 8 

BngUsh  composition  and  literature  (d) 6 

Other  nonsclence  subjects  (e) 12 

Subjects  strongly  urged: 

French  or  German   (f) G-12 

Advanced  botany  or  advanced  zoology 3-  6 

Psychology 3-  0 

Advanced  mathematics,  Including  algebra  and  trigonomotry 3-  0 

Additional  courses  In  chemistry 3-  6 
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Other  suggested  electives: 

English  (additional),  economics,  history,  sociology,  political  scieoce,- 
logic,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  drawing. 

Note. — ^A  semester  hour  is  the  credit  value  of  16  weeks'  work  confdstlng  «( 
one  lecture  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each  period  to  be  not  less  tluui  50 
minutes  net,  at  least  2  hours  of  laboratory  work  to  be  considered  as  tht 
equivalent  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period. 

SUGGESTIONS  BEGASDINO  INDIVmUAL  SUBJECTS. 

(a)  Cfiemiatry,— Twelve  semester  hours  required  (eight  until  Janoary  1, 
1920)  of  which  at  least  eight  semester  hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  <diem- 
istry,  including  four  semester  hours  of  laboratory  work.  In  the  interpreCatiOB 
of  this  rule  work  in  qualitative  analysis  may  be  counted  as  general  inorganle 
chemistry.  The  remaining  four  semester  hours  (required  after  January  1, 
1920)  may  consist  of  additional  work  in  general  chemistry  or  of  work  in  analytk 
or  organic  chemistry. 

(b)  Physics. — Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  wiiich  at  least  two  most  be 
laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  tri^p- 
uometry.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  six  semester  lu>nr8  of  ooUege 
physics,  of  which  two  must  be  laboratory  work,  if  preceded  by  a  year  (one 
unit)  of  high-school  physics. 

(c)  Biology. — Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four  must  conaist  of 
laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  course  of  eight  aemei- 
ter  hours  In  either  general  biology  or  zoology,  or  by  courses  of  four  semerter 
hours  each  in  zoology  and  botany,  but  not  by  botany  alone.  The  requirement 
may  also  be  satisfied  by  six  semester  hours  of  college  biology  or  zoology,  of 
which  three  should  be  devoted  to  laborator>'  work  if  preceded  by  a  year  (one 
unit)  of  liigh-school  biology  or  zoology. 

id)  English  composition  and  literature. — The  usual  introductory  oolligt 
course  of  six  semester  hours,  or  its  equivalent,  Is  requirciL 

(e)  Nonsvience  subjects. — Of  the  60  semester  hours  required  as  tlie  measure- 
ment of  2  years  of  college  work,  at  least  18,  including  the  6  semester  hours  io 
English,  should  be  in  subjects  other  than  the  physical,  chemical,  or  biologic 
sciences. 

(/)  French  or  Oerniau. — A  reading  knowledge  of  one  of  these  languages  is 
strongly  urged.  If  the  reading  knowledge  In  one  of  these  languages  la  ob- 
tained on  the  basis  of  high-school  work,  the  student  Is  urged  to  take  tlie  other 
language  in  his  college  course.  It  is  not  considered  advisable,  however,  to 
spend  more  than  12  of  the  required  60  semester  hours  on  foreign  languages. 
In  case  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  language  Is  obtained  by  6  semester  hours 
of  college  work  another  6  semester  hours  may  be  well  spent  in  taking  the 
beginner's  course  In  the  other  language.  If  this  is  followed  up  by  a  syatematie 
reading  of  scientific  prose  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  second  language  may  be 
readily  acquired.  When  a  student  spends  more  than  two  years  in  college  he 
may  well  spend  12  semester  hours  of  his  college  work  In  the  second  language, 

NEED  OF  A  LIST  OF  APPROVED  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 

The  most  imperative  present  need  in  medical  education  in  the 
United  States  is  a  reliable  list  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  which 
has  been  approved  by  some  competent  standardizing  agency.     This 
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is  especially  needed  if  the  present  standards  of  education  preliminary 
to  the  study  of  medicine  are  to  be  properly  enforced.  There  are  a 
tliousand  or  more  institutions  in  this  country  bearing  the  name  of 
**€3ollege  "  or  "  university  *'  which  vary  widely  in  their  entrance  stand- 
ards; in  the  number  and  character  of  their  teachers ;  and  ih  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  instruction.  They  range  from  the  highest 
educational  institutions  to  be  found  in  any  country  down  to  the 
institutions  which  are  entirely  lacking  in  educational  merit  or  which 
may  be  actually  engaged  in  the  sale  of  diplomas.  Prospective  col- 
lege students  at  present  have  no  reliable  list  to  guide  them  in  the 
selection  of  a  college.  They  are  frequently  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
insert  pretentious  advertisements  in  popular  magazines  or  flood  the 
mails  with  circulars  setting  forth  in  glowing  terms  the  merits  of 
their  respective  schools  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  schools  may 
have  no  moral  right  to  be  referred  to  as  educational  institutions. 

Lists  of  approved  colleges  have  been  established  by  two  prominent 
educational  organizations — the  Association  of  American  Universities 
and  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  which  are  fairly  reliable  so  far  as  they  go.  The  former  asso- 
ciation, however,  has  not  taken  into  consideration  a  large  number  of 
colleges  and  "junior  colleges"  which  are  in  position  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  training  in  the  subjects  included  in  the  first  two  years 
of  college  work.  The  latter  does  include  such  institutions,  but,  un- 
fortunately, its  jurisdiction  covers  only  17  States.  The  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
covers  14  other  States,  requires  a  minimum  standard  of  the  colleges 
in  membership  and  is  about  to  establish  a  list  of  approved  colleges 
similar  to  that  of  the  North  Central  Association.  Then  its  list  of  ap- 
proved colleges  will  doubtless  include  a  much  larger  number  than 
are  at  present  indicated  in  its  membership.  There  is  need  of  reliable 
standardizing  agencies  which  will  establish  lists  of  approved  col- 
leges in  7  Western  States  and  in  10  North  Atlantic  *  and  New  Eng- 
land States.  It  is  hoped  that  such  agencies  will  soon  be  inaugurated, 
that  all  the  agencies  will  be  affiliated  or  merged  so  as  to  establish 
imiformity  of  standards,  and  that  a  nation-wide  list  of  approved 
colleges  may  be  established.  In  the  investigations  to  be  made  here- 
after by  all  these  standardizing  agencies,  in  the  interest  of  a  better 
medical  education,  it  is  hoped  that  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  equipment  and  facilities  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  essen- 
tial premedical  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  including 
both  didactic  and  laboratory  instruction. 

^It  is  announced  that  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Iflddle  States  and  Maryland  has  decided  to  establish  a  list  of  the  approved  colleges  and 
jonlor  colleges  located  in  that  district 
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ITEMS   CONCERNING   MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Arkomsds. — The  new  Isaac  Folsom  Clinic,  clinical  building  of  tbe 
University  of  Arkansas  Medical  Department,  has  been  completed  at 
a  cost  of  $35,000.  The  old  medical  school  building  is  being  equipped 
as  an  isolation  hospital  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  this  sum  having  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  by  the  State. 

Calif omid, — ^The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  will 
require  the  hospital  interne  year  for  all  students  entering  during 
1918-19  and  thereafter. 

The  College  of  Medical  Evangelists  during  the  last  12  months 
has  established  its  clinical  department  in  Los  Angeles.  A  city  block 
has  been  purchased  on  which  five  buildings  including  a  75-bed  hos- 
pital, a  dispensary,  two  dormitories,  and  a  hydrotherapy  buil^iing 
have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100,000. 

A  school  for  the  intensive  training  of  medical  officers  for  the 
United  States  Army  was  established  in  San  Francisco,  March  15, 
1918,  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  faculties  of  the  University  of 
California  and  Stanford  University. 

Colorado. — The  Colorado  Legislature  voted  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  a  year  for  the  next  10  years  to  be  used  on  buildings 
for  the  University  of  Colorado.  The  school  of  medicine  wiU  seciu^ 
new  buildings  from  this  fund. 

Connecticut. — During  the  past  year  Yale  University  has  aecured 
an  endowment  of  $2,500,000  for  placing  the  departments  of  medicine, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  and  gynecology  on  a  full-time  clinical  basis.  A 
contract  with  the  New  Haven  Greneral  Hospital  gives  the  medical 
school  complete  control  of  the  public  wards. 

Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  is  doing  its  part  in  solving 
problems  connected  with  the  war.  Its  departments  of  physiology, 
pathologic  chemistry  and  pathology,  particularly,  have  beeoi  aiding 
the  Government  in  providing  gas  masks  for  the  American  troops  and 
in  conducting  experiments  leading  to  the  reduction  of  fatalities  from 
gas  warfare. 

Georgia. — Emory  University  School  of  Medicine  has  received 
$5,000  by  the  wiU  of  J.  B.  White,  Augusta,  to  establish  a  camp  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Illinois. — ^University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  Chicago,  has 
adopted  the  quadramester  system  by  which  each  12  months  is  di- 
vided into  terms  of  four  months  each.  Under  this  arrangement  stu- 
dents may  begin  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  beginning  of  any  one 
of  the  three  terms. 

Indiana. — The  Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine  is  erecting 
a  new  medical  building  on  the  property  adjoining  the  Robert  W. 
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r.«oiig  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $400,000. 
I^e  new  building  will  consist  of  four  or  five  stories  and  be  of  mate- 
rial harmonizing  with  the  hospital  buildings.  About  $150,000  of  this 
sum  will  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  old  medical  building. 

MaryUmd, — ^The  Maryland  Legislature,  at  its  recent  session,  ap- 
propriated $25,000  annually  for  two  years  for  the  University  of 
^Maryland  Medical  School.  The  medical  school  has  received  as  a 
^ft  the  medical  library  and  surgical  instruments  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Bevan.  The  medical  school  has  also  voted  to  admit 
-women  students. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  has  received  $100,000  from  the  will  of 
Jennie  Gillender  and  $800,000  from  the  estate  of  James  Buchanan 
Brady. 

Masaachvsetts. — Harvard  Medical  School  has  voted  to  admit 
women  students.  This  has  been  due  to  the  heavy  draft  of  the  war 
on  the  medical  profession. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  announces  that  it  has  be- 
come nonsectarian  and  will  offer  courses  in  regular  materia  medica, 
therapeutics,  and  practice. 

Michigcm. — The  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  city  of  Detroit  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  education.  It  will  hereafter  be  maintained  as  a  municipal 
institution. 

Mifmesotcu — ^A  Navy  Hospital  CJorps  Training  School  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School.  It  was  formerly  opened  on  October  29, 1917,  with  an  initial 
attendance  of  100  men. 

Nehraska. — The  University  Hospital,  erected  on  the  campus  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  was  formerly 
opened  in  October,  1917.  It  consists  of  120  beds  and  was  erected  at 
a  total  cost,  ^or  the  building  and  equipment,  of  $210,000.  A  new 
library  building,  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  present  library  unit,  is 
being  erected  on  the  medical  campus  which  will  house  the  department 
of  physiology,  pharmacology,  and  biochemistry.  The  funds  were 
provided  by  the  legislature  which  also  appropriated  $100,000  for 
maintenance  for  two  years. 

New  York. — Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons has  added  a  fifth  clinical  year  to  the  medical  course  to  be 
required  of  all  students  matriculating  in  and  after  September,  1918. 
The  college  has  also  opened  its  doors  to  women  students.  This  was 
made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $50,000  from  George  W.  Breckenridge, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  an  association  of  women 
physicians,  and  $18,000  from  other  donations.  A  new  building  for 
the  use  of  women  students  will  be  erected  and  additional  laboratories 
provided. 
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« 

Cornell  University  Medical  College  has  established  a  clinic  for  the 
functional  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  dvilimns. 
This  constitutes  practically  a  new  branch  of  medicine. 

Long  Island  CoUege  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  has  received  $265,000 
from  the  estate  of  Charles  W.  West. 

University  of  Buffalo  Medical  Department  has  begun  a  campaign 
for  funds  for  a  new  medical  building  and  laboratories.  A  gift  of 
$10,000  has  been  obtained  to  go  toward  current  expenses  for  the  year. 

Ohio. — University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  fomudly 
dedicated  its  new  medical  college  building  on  March  25,  1918.  Snb- 
scriptions  were  raised  for  this  building  aggregating  $555,000. 

On  January  1,  1918,  under  the  new  charter  for  Cincinnati,  all  of 
the  medical  and  scientific  nursing  work  of  the  Cincinnati  Greoerml 
Hospital  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  staff  will  be  made  up  of  members  of  the  medical  schocd 
faculty  and  secures  for  teaching  purposes  the  facilities  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

Oklahomou — The  legislature  appropriated  $200,000  for  a  State  hoe- 
pital  at  Oklahoma  City,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Oklahoma 
University  School  of  Medicine.  The  building  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion.  The  school  of  medicine  has  completed  a  new  chem- 
istry  building  at  Norman,  which  has  now  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$33,000. 

Oregon,  — The  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School  dedicated 
Mackenzie  Hall,  the  first  unit  of  the  new  group  of  medical  buildings, 
on  May  1, 1918.  The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $117,000.  It 
is  on  the  new  campus  of  21  acres  which  provides  space  not  only  for 
other  medical  school  buildings,  but  also  for  hospital  sites. 

Pennsyhcmia, — ^The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  received 
$50,000  from  the  will  of  Dr.  William  C.  Goodell.  The  board  of  re- 
view has  awarded  damages  of  $714,000  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  old  Medico-Chirurgical  College  and  Hospital  prop- 
erty taken  by  the  city.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  property  had  been 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  merger  two 
years  ago. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine  is  receiving  $100 
annually  from  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  to  be 
used  as  a  prize  to  the  member  of  the  senior  class  who  writes  the  best 
essay  on  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Teivnessee. — ^Meharry  Medical  College  dedicated  the  new  Anderson 
Anatomical  Hall  on  October  19,  1917.  The  $10,000  used  in  its 
erection  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  John  W.  Anderson,  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas. — During  1917  an  attempt  by  Gov.  Ferugson  to  secure  polit- 
ical control  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  its  medical  departmoit 
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aroused  a  vigorous  protest.  A  fecial  session  of  the  legislature  was 
called;  Grov.  Ferguson  was  impeached;  an  appropriation  of 
^,629,407.17  for  the  university,  including  $197,500  for  the  medical 
departm^it,  which  Gov.  Ferguson  had  vetoed,  was  again  passed ;  and 
three  regents  of  the  university  named  by  Gov.  Ferguson  were  replaced 
by  those  selected  in  the  interests  of  the  university. 

Virffindd. — ^The  Medical  College  of  Virginia  has  voted  to  admit 
iKTomen  students.  A  new  three-story  hospital  building  is  to  be  erected 
as  a  part  of  the  new  group  of  buildings  for  the  Memorial  Hospital. 
This  first  building  will  cost  about  $40,000  and  will  be  used  for  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  money  was  donated  by  Maj.  James  H.  Dooley. 
Wisconsin. — -The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  received  gifts 
amounting  to  $100,000,  which,  with  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  from 
the  legislature  of  1917,  will  be  used  to  construct  a  new  infirmary  for 
the  medical  school. 

Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine  is  conducting  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  $1,000,000  for  endowment.  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
agreed  to  give  one-third  of  this  sum  provided  the  university  raises 
the  balance.  The  first  evening  of  the  campaign  $175,000  was  raised. 
A  gift  of  1,000  volumes  to  be  added  to  the  library  has  been  received 
from  the  late  John  L.  C.  Cronyn,  of  Buffalo. 

DEVELOPING  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  the  China  Medical  Commission,  represent- 
ing the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  was  sent  to  China  "  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  medical  education,  hospitals,  and  public  health  in 
China."  This  commission  recommended  Peking  as  the  place  where 
the  first  medical  educational  work  should  be  organized.  The  China 
Medical  Board  was  then  organized,  which  took  over  the  pFoperty  of 
the  Peking  Union  Medical  College.  The  temis  of  the  transfer  pro- 
vided for  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  13  members,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  six  missionary  organizations  previously  main- 
taining the  college,  and  seven  by  the  China  Medical  Board.  Full 
support  of  the  college  was  assumed  by  the  China  Medical  Board  on 
July  1,  1915. 

The  Peking  Union  Medical  College  was  founded  early  in  1906 
by  various  American  and  English  boards  of  missions,  following  the 
Boxer  outbreak.  Substantial  contributions  toward  the  building  fund 
were  obtained  from  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China.  The  Chinese 
language  was  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  college  rendered  val- 
uable service  in  1910-11  in  connection  with  the  serious  outbreak  of 
pneumonia  and  the  epidemic  of  the  plague.  As  a  result  of  their 
work  three  members  of  the  college  staff  were  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  the  Double  Dragon.    The  college  staff  also  rendered  valu- 
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able  military  surgical  work  with  the  Imperial  foro^  during  the  revo- 
lution of  1911. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  Peking  Union  Medical  College, 
Peking,  China,  for  the  session  of  1918-19,  has  recently  been  sent  oat. 
It  contains  a  perspective  view  of  the  new  medical  school  and  its 
group  of  hospital  buildings.  These,  when  completed,  will  consist 
of  17  buildings,  connected  by  covered  corridors,  and  will  occupy  the 
space  of  about  four  city  blocks.  All  but  four  of  these  buildings  and 
two  prospective  wings  of  the  medical  school  have  already  been  com- 
pleted. A  premedical  school  was  opened  in  September,  1917,  and 
the  medical  school  will  be  open  for  students  in  September,  1919. 
Graduation  from  an  approved  middle  school  of  China,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, in  addition  to  108  credit  (semester)  hours  of  college  woik,  is 
required  for  admission.  The  premedical  work  includes  courses  in 
English,  Chinese  language  and  literature,  algebra  through  quadra- 
tics, plane  geometrj,  biology,  chemistry,  phydcs,  Chinese  and  uni- 
versal history,  and  drawing.  The  teaching  year  begins  September 
17  and  will  end  June  20  of  the  following  year.  The  announcement 
contains  floor  plans  of  the  various  college  and  hospital  buildings. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

By  TwucAS  H.  Bkums, 
Tttthem  OtOtf,  OoiuwMa  XHtmrtHf, 


4'oNTSim.— CtameCar  of  fdMwI  reports— Growth  of  high  schooto—Tlio  sman  high  90I100I— Oonsolfdatfon 
and  eoor^UniitioD— Laifor  •••  of  the  sehool  piut— The  h|^  oohoolB  end  the  noHegeii  FaMares  and 
marks— Retardation,  attendance,  and  elimination— High-school  papil»^High  achools  &>r  ne^^oes^ 
BeeufMlaiy  echool  teachers  and  principals— The  tennre  of  teachers  and  principals— The  training  of 
tftscihifB  and  pt  taelpaJi  n»pei  v  Istoa  of  inslniciloD— £xt«»ioa  of  toietton  of  Ugh  scImmIs— The  war 
and  seooodarj  schoob-^Farm  serrloe  by  higl>4cbool  papils— Military  training  in  lUgh  schools—The 
faUm  of  the  ai^  school. 


CHARACTER  OP  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

A  study  of  a  large  number  of  school  reports,  from  both  States  and 
cities,  reveals  an  astonishing  variety  in  the  siz6>  the  audience  ad- 
dressed, the  content,  and  the  use  made  of  them.  The  size  varies 
from  pamphlets  of  a  few  pages  to  volumes  of  several  hundred.  In 
a  number  of  instances  a  long  report  is  published  in  several  small 
sections,  thus  effecting  economy  and  also  insuring  attention  that 
might  be  repelled  by  a  formidable  volume.  The  audience  is  the 
board  of  education,  the  teachers,  superintendents  of  other  States  or 
cities,  the  public  at  large,  or  nobody  in  particular.  It  would  seem 
that  in  every  case  the  perscms  to  whom  the  report  is  addressed 
would  be  known,  first  of  all,  for  their  interests  or  needs  should  de- 
termine the  contents  of  the  report.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  any 
school  reports  should  contain  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  programs  of  the  high-school  graduating  exercises,  ex- 
pressions of  acrimony  between  school  officers,  unsubstantiated 
statements  of  ''a  most  successful  year/'  lengthy  minutes  that  prop- 
erly are  recorded  in  the  secretary's  book,  or  complete  imclassified 
details  of  expenditures.  It  is  doubtful  if  most  of  the  tediously 
gathered  statistics  can  be  justified  when  they  occupy  three-fourths 
of  a  report  and  are  accompanied  by  no  interpreting  text  and  no 
indications  that  they  have  been  or  will  be  used. 

When  a  report  is  definitely  addressed  to  the  public,  it  very  prop- 
erly contains  general  statements  of  progress,  explanations  of  new 
features  in  the  schools — such  as  supervised  study  and  the  longer 
sdiool  day  or  of  extra-curricular  activities — and  arguments  con- 
cerning the  value  of  secondary  or  higher  education.  Supt.  Stark, 
of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  in  addressing  the  public,  prefaces  his  detailed 
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report  by  a  summary  of  his  recommendations  of  the  preceding  year, 
a  list  of  the  accomplishments  during  the  year,  and  recommendatioia 
of  what  should  be  done  in  the  future..  A  report  addressed  to  the 
public  may  properly  also  present  data  concerning  the  high-school 
teachers — their  preparation,  experience,  etc. — ^facts  showing  the 
holding  power  of  the  school,  the  percentage  of  failures,  the  size  of 
classes,  the  cost  of  each  subject  per  pupil,  and  the  like,  provided  the 
tabulations  are  interpreted  and  an  appeal  is  made  that  a  proposed 
program  of  improvement  be  supported.  It  is  certaiply  not  eoonom* 
ical  to  include  in  one  volume  for  general  circulation  diff^ent  kiinb 
of  material,  each  being  of  interest  to  only  one  of  several  audiences 
addressed.  Of  the  State  publications  concerning  high  schools,  it  b 
not  invidious  to  mention  as  peculiarly  helpful  for  various  reascHis 
those  from  California^  IlUnois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin. 

GROWTH  OF  mCH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  reports  for  the  biennium  contain  less  about  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  high  schools  than  they  have  done  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  Especially  in  the  older  States  and  in  the  younger  ones 
that  have  done  most  by  way  of  educational  advance  there  are  justi* 
fiable  expressions  of  pride  that  opportunities  for  secondary  educiitioa 
are  in  the  reach  of  the  greatest  majority  of  youth.  The  growth  that 
is  more  emphasized  is  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  in  their  persist- 
ence  in  school.  There  are  a  number  of  expressions  of  opinion  that 
no  high  schools  should  be  established  or  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  elementary  grades  and  that  in  the  secondary  schools  already 
established  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  respectable  work  ci 
higher  quality.  Typical  of  these  expressions  may  be  quoted  the 
following  passage  from  the  fotni;ecnth  biennial  report  (rf  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Montana: 

,  While  everything  possible  haa  been  done  and  is  being  done  to  encoumge  higji- 
6(*hool  work  in  all  schools  equipped  to  do  the  work,  and  while  the  principals  of  the 
larger  high  schools  have  been  most  generous  in  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
these  schools  that  are  taking  care  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  home,  it  seems  that  a  note  of 
warning  must  be  sounded  or  some  disHcts  in  their  B«al  for  high-school  woik  will  do 
their  schools  more  harm  than  good. 

in  the  first  place,  many  schools  have  asked  teachers  not  well  qualified  to  teach 
the  ninth  grade  subjec^,  which  is  an  unwise  thing,  for  no  instruction  is  often  better 
than  the  wrong  kind  of  instruction.  Other  schools  hiring  but  one  or  two  teichcn 
have  endeavored  to  start  high-school  classes.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  work 
carried  on  under  these  conditions  is  that  it  overworks  the  teachers,  xobs  the  hoys  sad 
girls  in  the  elementary  grades  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  forming  their  like 
or  dislike  for  the  public  school,  and  cheats  those  who  think  they  are  getting  hi^ 
school  work  when  they  are  not,  and  who  believe  that  they  are  sanng  time  when  they 
are  actually  losing  it.  Still  other  schools  with  the  number  of  teachers  necessary  to 
start  high-school  work  fall  short  by  trying  to  care  for  too  many  courses  or  too  mwaj 
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etudies  in  one  course,  forgetting  that  thorough  work  in  a  few  branches  is  better  than 
slipshod  efforts  in  many. 

In  planning  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  f^rst- 
class  elementary  school  means  a  good  deal  more  to  any  community  than  a  poor  high 
school,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  finance  high-school  work-  until  grounds, 
buildings,  and  eqmpment  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  something  in  the  way  of 
music,  drawing,  industrial  work,  domestic  science,  and  community  acti\-itie8  have 
t  een  provided  for  the  grades. 

The  valuation  of  the  school  district  should  also  be  considered,  and  until  this  is 
^  hat  it  should  be,  the  thought  of  the  first-class  graded  school  with  suitable  equip- 
ment and  a  permanent  and  fully  accredited  high-school  course  can  not  be  fully 
<^nfiidered,  for  in  the  long  run,  carrying  on  a  school  of  that  kind  is  not  a  question  of 
oBthsBSsm,  of  sentiment,  or  of  need,  but  one  of  dollars  and  cents  With  which 
equipment  Qan  be  provided  and  teachers  paid. 

Wh^n  the  proper  valuation  is  in  sight,  whether  it  has  been  secured  by  consolida- 
tion or  othervrise,  the  first  year  of  the  course  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  school  is  located  should  be  taken  up  and  strictly  adhered  to 
until  sufficient  teaching  force  can  be  employed  to  carry  on  additional  work. 

The  State  inspector  of  high  schools  for  South  CaroUna  is  even 
.  more  emphatic  and  pointed  in  his  renaarks: 

One  of  the  first  weaknesses  a  stranger  would  detect  in  the  high-school  system  in 
Fouth  Carolina  would  be  our  small  number  of  four-year  schools  in  places  amply  able 
to  support  them,  and  the  attempt  of  a  few  «mall  places  to  support  four-year  schools 
•with  too  few  pupils  and  too  little  money.  The  number  of  the  latter  class  is  small, 
but  of  the  former  class  there  are  too  many.  To  maintain  a  four-year  school  there  are 
three  things  necessary:  Enough  pupils  to  jiistify  its  existence,  enough  money  to 
employ  the  teachers  and  to  equip  the  school,  and  a  community  that  appreciates  such 
a  school. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  attendance  it  seems  reasonable  to  hold  that  any  three- 
year  school  with  as  many  as  75  pupils  is  well  able  to  maintain  a  fourth^year  class. 
Seventeen  of  our  schools  last  year  had  enrolled  1,816  high-school  pupils  going  out 
with  a  three-year  high-school  education.  Admittedly,  those  going  to  college  are  not 
prepared  as  they  should  be,  and  certainly  those  leaving  school  are  entering  Hfe  with 
meager  equipment 

From^e  point  of  view  of  expense  a  few  words  ought  to  sufl^ce.  In  September,  1916, 
these  17  schools  sent  from  their  third-year  classes  194  pupils  to  college,  one  year  behind 
the  preparation  required  by  high-grade  colleges.  In  other  words,  these  pupils  went 
to  college  to  get  their  fourth-year  high-school  troiniag.  At  the  conservative  estimate 
of  $250  each,  these  pupils  cost  their  parents  $48,000  for  the  privilege  of  sending  their 
children  away  from  home  to  get  what  they  should  have  had  at  home.  Worse  stiJI, 
it  cost  more  to  keep  these  194  pupils  at  college  a  year  than  the  17  schools  paid  for 
teachiBg  the  entire  high-school  enrollment  of  1,816.  All  this  takes  no  account  of  the 
kf^  number  of  boys  and  girls  whose  education  closed  with  the  third  year  of  the  high 
M.-hc^ol.  Why  will  people  persiit  in  such  waste  and  folly?  Once  we  heard  that 
niicient  alluring  phrase  about  ''saving  a  year  at  college,"  but  surely  thinking  people 
iiTt  no  'onger  caught  with  mich  bait. 

The  people  of  this  J^tate  have  had  so  little  practical  experience  with  well-e<iuippe<l 
four-year  high  schools  that  they  do  not  appreciate  their  value.  For  long  years  we 
liavc  known  nothing  higher  than  a  three-year  high  school  resting  upon  a  seven-year 
elementary  s(^hool,  and  the  people  have  come  to  look  upon  such  a  school  as  ideal. 
In  fact,  one  occasionally  hears  the  argument  that  such  a  school  is  enough  lor  any 
)>ebple.  Such  advice  reminds  one  of  ^op's  unfortunate  tailless  fox.  If  the  study 
of  pedagogy  has  taught  us  anything,  it  has  convinced  us  that  we  can  not  for<  e  the 
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growth  of  the  human  plant.  It  reqiiirea  time  for  the  human  plant  to  grow  and  matniv 
When  we  consider  the  comparatively  small  number  of  men  and  women  with  a  college 
education,  and  the  even  smaller  number  with  a  four-year  high-school  education,  w 
begin  to  understand  the  limitations  of  our  people  intellectuaQy,  industrially,  aod 
economia^ly.  South  Carolina's  having  more  college  graduates  than  four-year  hi^ 
school  graduates  furnishes  amusement  for  everybody  but  us.  We  have  not  yet  sees 
the  amusing  side  of  the  situation. 

In  another  part  of  his  report 'Inspector  Haad  expUtos  horn  the 
unfortunate  condition  came  to  exist  in  South  Carolina,  and  recounts 
the  changes  m  the  law  made  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  earlier  mistakes. 
In  1907  South  Carolina  passed  a  law  appropriating  $50,000  to  develop 
hi^  schook. 

Although  the  terms  upon  which  State  aid  was  offered  to  tbe  indiridiBri  Bchook 
were  liberal,  of  the  $50,000  appropriated  for  the  scholastic  year  IW7-8v  only  fJ7  980 
was  used.  Only  56  schools  could  be  induced  to  take  advantage  of  the  iww  law.  la 
the  law  was  a  claise  granting  to  the  trustees  of  a  high  school  accepting  State  aid  the 
power  to  levy  a  local  high-school  tax  not  to  exceed  2  mSBa  on  aU  the  taxable  property 
of  the  dislnct  In  most  instances  local  boarda  bad  to  fffomise  not  ta  lavy  ihia  tax 
before  the  people  would  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  school.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  many  districts  then  reluctant  to  empower  their  tnistees  to  levy  a  2-miIl 
tax  have  since  voted  4,  6,  8,  and  even  10  millB  for  school  support  In  L9O&-0  oalj 
f44,295  of  the  Sta^appropriadon  was  used. 

Apprehensive  lest  the  towns  and  the  cities  might  get  an  undm  proporticNi,  if  any 
part,  of  the  State  appropriation,  tite  general  HBembly  put  into  Uie  Bnt  kw  an  unfoiw 
tunate  clause  forbid<^g  ^e  use  of  any  of  the  apppopriatiap  in  a  sdiooi  diatrict  odo> 
taining  an  incorporated  place  off  over  1,00&  peputation.  Small  places  with  fiefw  popdi 
and  small  revenue  were  the  only  places  eacouiaged  by  the  hnr.  "Hie  caDBequoocfs 
might  have  been  foreseen.  These  small  places  were  prompted  to  undertake  the  in- 
poBBible,  to  establish  hig^  schoolfl  without  reaources  te  matalain  thttB.  In  ovder  to 
put  2  teachen  and  25  pupils,,  the  minMnum  requirements,  inta  the  hi^  achooii, 
numbers  of  places  crippled  th^  elementary  departments  for  yean>.  To  renedy  this 
defect  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  permit  a  high  school  of  1  teacher  aod  15  p^ik 
to  share  in  the  State  af»propriatt(«t.  Again  the  consequences  ought  to  have  baen  brs- 
seen.  Every  school  of  3  teachers  that  could  possibly  find  15  pupils  lor  the  high- 
school  grades  wished  to  become  a  hi^  sefaooA.  Not  infiequeDtly  a  high-echool 
teacher  would  be  found  with  15  pupils,  often  fewer,  while  the  2  teachen  in  the  lew 
grades  would  have  from  30  to  50  pupils  each,  ocrawonally  more. 

Between  1907  and  1917  fifty-ei^  places  undertook  to  maintain  hn^  schools,  b«t 
gave  them  up. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1916-17  M  the  one-teacher  high  sdioob  were  p«t  into 
the  rural  graded  school  class,  and  the  approimttion  for  that  class  of  schools  was  in- 
creased.  So  far  ae  making  any  c<Mitribiition  to  a  pemaBent  systom  of  high  schools, 
the  Staters  money  spent  on  these  one-teaihw  fchoels  was  a  total  loss.  It  was  an 
expensive  experhnent  financially,  and  one  that  had  a  deadening  effect  fir  worn  than 
tho  mere  financial  wastes  The  one-teacher  hi^  scheds  put  a&  iaunediate  check 
upon  all  efforts  at  building  up  high-grade  high  schools  at  central  points  to  serve  small 
surrounding  schools.  The  one-teacher  high  schools  undertook  the  work  oC  three  and 
four  teacher  high  schook,  and  partite  seemed  satisfied  with  the  attempt. 

Meantime  the  general  assembly  had.  aftor  a  hard  struggle,  amended  the  lav  by 
increaaing  the  maximum  population  limit  from  1,000  to  2,500.  With  the  oevus  of 
1910  twenty-five  of  the  largest  high  schools  in  the  State  were  debaned  from  aoy  partiri- 
padon  in  the  St«te  hig^ii-school  fvnd,  although  any  high  achool  lecaiviDg  any  of  this 
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fund  had  to  give  £ree  tuition  to  any  high-school  pupil  from  that  county.  Year  after 
year  the  lawmakerB  w&:e  urged  to  repeal  this  clause,  but  without  success  until  1910, 
when  an  entirely  new  la^  was  substituted.  The  new  law  is  mtich  simpler  than  the 
old  one.  The  population  limit  is  entirely  removed,  a  high  school  must  have  at  least 
2  teachers  and  25  high-school  pupils,  the  district  must  levy  at  least  4  mills  local  school 
tax  for  running  expenses,  any  high^chool  pupil  can  without  tuition  attend  any 
State-aided  high  school  in  his  own  county  or  an  adjoining  county,  and  the  State 
appropriation  was  increased  to  $80,000  annually.  The  immediate  effects  of  the 
enactment  of  the  new  law  will  be  referred  to  in  another  place  in  this  report. 

State  Inspector  Walker,  of  North  Carolina,  recognizing  the  weak- 
ness in  his  State  of  the  small,  weak  high  schools,  proposes  a  policy 
that  should  control  them: 

There  is  needed  a  comprehensive  policy,  a  plan  backed  by  law,  that  will  recoq:- 
nize  in  some  way  all  worthy  high  schools  operated  at  public  expense,  city  and  rural, 
and  that  will  make  possible  the  development  of  good  high  schools  where  high  schools 
are  needed  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of  weak  high  schools  where  high  schools 
are  not  needed.  It  is  impossible  to  build  up  an  efficient  high  school  in  every  cross- 
roads community.  It  becomes  necessary  to  concentrate  our  efforts  in  each  county 
at  a  few  centers  where  there  is  a  quickened  school  interest,  intelligence,  and  available 
means,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  schools  of  the  right  kind. 
It  might  be  advisable  to  extend  State  aid  to  all  well-oiganized  and  well-managed 
lour-year  high  schools  of  the  cities  and  towns  that  admit  pupils  to  the  high-school 
grades  from  the  country  districts,  State  aid,  of  course,  to  be  given  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  high-school  law  and  primarily  on  the  basis  of  attendance  from 
outside  the  local  district.    This  matter,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

'Hie  State  appropriation  dionld,  in  a  word,  be  used  for  four  important  purposes: 
(1)  To  stimulate  counties  and  communities  to  initiate  new  and  necessary  lines  of 
work  which  they  would  not  be  likely  to  undertake  of  their  own  accord,  as,  lor  example, 
putting  in  courses  in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  teacher  training;  (2)  to  encour- 
age counties  and  communities  to  inaugurate  new  and  necessary  policies,  which  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  put  into  practice  if  left  without  direction,  as,  for  instance, 
putting  the  high-school  principals  on  salary  the  year  round;  (3)  to  encourage  schools 
to  maintain  h%her  standards  of  excellence,  as,  for  example,  lengtiiening  tlra  school 
term,  oiganiziDg  the  woric  on  a  sounder  basis,  employing  better  teachers,  paying  better 
salaries,  etc.;  (4)  to  equalize  in  some  measure  opportunities  for  high  school  trainiug 
by  helping  to  support  good  high  schools  where  they  are  needed  in  counties  and  com- 
munities that  have  not  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  good  high  schools. 

THE  SMALL  HIGH  SCHO(».. 

It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  that  many  small  high  schools  are  gen- 
erally domg  poor  work,  but  State  Inspector  Williams,  of  Indiana, 
has  measured  the  product  of  the  small  and  of  the  large  high  schools 
by  their  records  in  college.^  Indiana  has  94  public  high  schools 
for  every  100,000  persons  of  school  age,  approximately  two  and  a 
quarter  times  as  many  as  New  York,  its  nearest  rivaL  *'0f  the  850 
officially  recognized  high  schools  in  Indiana,  51  per  cent  have  fewer 
than  four  teachers  and  71  per  cent  have  fewer  than  five  teachers." 
Thirty  students  from  these  small  high  schools  and  85  from  large  liigli 
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siliook  had  the  foUowing  distribution  of  marks  in  the  freshman  year 
at  Indiana  University: 

Percentage  of  tnarks. 


Small 

hJch 

scbools. 

Lan;e 

high 

schools. 

A J 

1.65 
11.41 
33.01 
23.  «3 
14.58 
15.26 

12.06 
31.23 
31.32 
13.09 
8.68 
2.60 

B 

C 

D 

Conditioned ..- 

FftUure 

Inspector  Williams  foimd  similar  results  in  seven  otheft  Indiana 
colleges.  Principal  Smith,  in  his  survey  of  Illinois  high  sdiods, 
however,  found  no  such  difference  between  the  graduates  of  smaD 
and  large  schools.  Whether  the  sUght  inferiority  of  the  small  high 
school  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the. fact  that  in  this  classification  are  aU 
schools  enrolling  up  to  100  pupils  or  to  other  causes  is  not  known. 

Of  course  the  academic  success  of  those  pupils  who  become  col- 
lege students  is  not  tjie  only  criterion  of  the  value  of  a  high  schooL 
A  multiplicity  of  small  high  schools  certainly  increases  the  number 
of  pupils  who  enter  upon  secondary  education;  disregarding  tradi- 
tion, they  may  be  adapted  so  as  to  satisfy  pecuUar  local  needs, 
and  they  may  be  made  junior  high  schools  and  affiliate  with  a  cen- 
tral school  wliich  will  complement  their  work,  or  each  one  may  form 
a  nucleus  which  later  may  develop  into  something  larger  and  more 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  study,  shows  that  in  sections  of 
Indiana  abundantly  supphed  with  high  schools,  small  and  large, 
the  ratio  of  secondary  school  enrollment  to  the  entire  school  enu- 
meration is  from  two  to  four  times  as  large  as  when  the  number  of 
high  schools   is   small. 

The  alternatives  proposed  for  improvement  are  (1)  a  reduction 
and  adaptation  of  the  offerings  by  small  high  schools  and  (2)  con- 
sohdation.  The  commissioner  of  secondary  schools  for  California 
wTites: 

Tn  planning  the  course  of  stuily  for  small  high  schools  it  is  not  neceeaary  to  include 
all  the  subjects  or  courses  taught  in  larger  high  schools.  The  law  requires  that  the  high 
»  hool  offer  one  course  of  study  that  will  prepar?  graduates  therein  for  admiaErion  to  the 
State  university.  It  does  not  require  that  the  high  school  offer  courses  that  will  pr^ 
pare  graduates  therein  for  admission  to  all  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  univendly. 

The  State  inspector  of  North  Dakota  writes  similarly: 

Most  high-school  programs  arc  too  full.  Too  much  is  attempted,  e8p?ciany  in  the 
smaller  high  schools.  Such  a  plan  makes  the  limited  teaching  force  attempt  too 
much,  and  results  in  a  lowered  quality  of  work.  In  most  small  schools  the  sup^rinteiul- 
ent  or  principal  has  to  do  so  much  clase  room  work  that  hehasneither  time  nor  ambition 
to  give  the  kindly,  helpful,  thoughtful  couns.^  and  assistance  to  the  teacheis  both  oC 
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the  grades  and  the  high  school  which  is  so  essential  to  good,  satisbictory  work.  Many 
times  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  themselves.  Small  classes  could 
often  be  eliminated  and  some  subjects  alternated  with  profit  to  all. 

In  Vermont  Commissioner  Hillegas  and  in  New  Hampshire  State 
Superintendent  Morrison  have  consistently  and  cogently  worked  to 
make  the  small  high  schools  contribute  first  of  all  to  the  assured  needs 
of  the  pupils  who  are  likely  to  have  no  further  education.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  in  both  States  emphasis  is  laid  on  cultural  as  well 
as  on  the  more  immediately  practical  training. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  COORDINATION. 

Consolidation  in  some  cases,  as  in  Vermont  and  Tennessee,  carries 
with  it  a  system  of  abbreviated  or  junior  high  schools,  and  in  others, 
as  notably  in  Illinois,  an  enlargement  of  territory  to  support  a  cosmo- 
politan high  school.  The  program  proposed  by  the  Vermont  survey 
has  been  improved  and  developed  there,  and  the  State  superintendent 
of  Tennessee  writes: 

Until  the  la  t  legislature  we  did  not  have  a  compulsory  high-school  tax.  We  now 
have  a  5  cent  high-school  tax  levied  by  the  State  in  every  county.  Until  this  last 
year  we  had,  where  they  had  a  high  school  tax,  one  centralized  high  school  with  disor- 
ganized inefficient  secondary  schools  which  you  no  doubt  well  remember.  These 
schools  never  had  a  course  of  study  or  any  r^ulations.  As  a  result  they  began  no- 
where and  lead  nowhere. 

he  last  legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  centralized  four-year  high  school 
with  as  many  two-year  high  schools  established  over  the  county  as  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  first  two-years  of  the  high-school  work  within  reasonable  reach  of  all 
parts  of  the  coun^.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  is  the  same  as  the  first  two 
yeare  in  the  centralized  first-class  school.    This  gives  us  a  splendid  high-school  system. 

The  State  inspector  of  high  schools  for  South  Carolina,  in  review- 
ing the  conditions  in  each  district  in  his  State,  repeatedly  makes  such 
recommendations  as  the  following: 

A and  B ought  to  put  aside  their  petty  local  pride  and  unite  in  estab- 
lishing a  high  school  that  might  be  the  righteous  pride  of  both  places.  Both  districts 
would  save  money,  and  have  such  a  school  as  neither  alone  can  ever  hope  to  have. 

In  C the  school  has  struggled  hard  under  difficulties.  An  8-mill  tax  for  ex- 
penses brings  in  too  little  money  from  nmd  property  returned  at  low  valuation.  Sal- 
aries are  low,  and  the  school  is  housed  in  a  very  inferior  building.  The  school  would 
be  better  off  as  a  rural  graded  school. 

Inspector  Williams  concludes  the  study  previously  quoted  with  the 
following  paragraphs  of  recommendation: 

llie  writer  proposes,  as  the  highest  type  of  aid  by  the  State,  either  that  in  operation 
in  (California,  where  provision  is  made  for  separate  and  special  taxation  for  the  support  of 
higli  schools,  or  that  in  effect  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  general  school  tax  is  drawn  upon 
for  a  special  apportionment  to  high  schools.  In  the  one  case,  the  annual  high  school 
levy  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
by  $15 — a  State- wide  tax  of  approximately  IJ  mills.  In  the  other,  the  special  ap- 
portionment is  made  to  high  schools  on  the  basis  of  $400  for  every  teacher  employed 
96169*»— 19 2 
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BXkd  of  ft  fixed  sum  per  pupil  per  day  ^  actud  mttendftace.    Soate  i 
Indiana  would  prove  a  powtritd  113111111118  to  the  maiaileiiaaoe  ol  ( 
and  equalize  the  high-acbool  ladlkiee  in  «very  part  of  the  State. 

Fortunately,  Indiana  Bchod  law  has  made  notable  progresB  ia  the  directioQ  indi- 
cated.   Legal  provision  exists  for  union  or  consoKdation  of  the  following  vanities: 

(1)  Joint  high  0rhods.  On  the  petition  of  a  definite  number  of  legal  raters  of  tw 
or  more  odtocA  eorpomtiona,  an  election  must  be  called  to  detetmine  tlie  destnUity 
of  maintaining  a  joiat  high  scbool.  If  tiivonble,  tiie  two  coq>ocattonn  maj  vaite  in 
one  of  the  following  combinations: 

(a)  Joint  town  (or  city)  and  township  high  school.  In  this  case,  cant  of  mninte- 
nance  is  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  taxables  of  each  corporation,  and  th^  mchod 
is  managed  by  a  joint  board. 

(b)  High-school  district.  A  city  (ol  any  class)  or  incorporated  town  may  (^stabtiA 
and  maintain  jointly  with  one  or  more  contiguous  townships  (or  portions  thenaO  a 
high  school  district.  Maintenan(*e  and  management  as  Ixfcn^.  Provision  is  made  lor 
voluntary  withdrawal  at  any  time  from  the  arrangement  by  any  member  of  the  distncC 

(r)  Joint  township  hig^  Bcfaod.  Two  adjoining  townships,  ha\'ing  a  combinH 
taxable  valuation  of  three  quarten  of  a  million  doUara  ($750,<X)0),  eaay  estafalirih  and 
support  a  joint  high  school,  provided  no  high  school  already  exists  in  either  corporataon 
and  eight  or  more  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  common  schools  in  each  ol  two 
provious  years. 

(2)  Consolidated  high  schools.  Under  similar  conditions,  a  town  or  fifth  dnss  city 
and  the  adjacent  township  may  consolidate  two  or  more  t^xisttng  high  schools.  TW 
plans  of  management  are  provided: 

(a)  A  new  board  consisting  of  the  township  trustee  and  two  persons  chosm  by  ton 
or  city  council— one  of  these  a  resident  of  the  city  or  town  and  the  other  of  the  tova- 
ship  outside. 

(6)  A  |oint  board  composed  of  the  township  trustee  and  secretary  of  the  school 
board,  with  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Thus  ample  legal  auiction  exists  for  communities  to  comfa4ne  resources  and  onlte  fcr 
high  grade  working  conditions.  « 

As  is  well  known,  Illinois  has  gone  further  in  the  establishing  of 
consolidated  high  schools  than  any  other  State.  TTie  story  of  the 
development  of  its  township  high  schools,  a  type  that  might  well  be 
adopted  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  is  told  by  University  Visitor 
Hollister  m  Bulletin  25,  1917,  of  the  I'nited  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  many  interesting  data  are  presented  in  Principal  Smith's 
Survey  of  Illinois  High  Schools.  The  law  permitting  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  high  school  in  contiguous  territory  regardless  of  political 
boundaries,  under  which  nearly  200  new  schools  were  estaUiabed, 
was  in  1917  declared  unconstitutional;  but  the  next  l^islature 
promptly  passed  a  better  act.  Of  the  present  situation  State  Supt. 
Blair  writes: 

All  of  the  territory  of  a  county  not  included  in  a  recognixed  high^nchool  district 
is  considered  nonhigh-school  territory.  A  boaid  is  elected  within  this  nonhi^ 
school  territory  and  levies  a  tax  to  pay  the  tuition  of  all  eighth-grade  ginduatA 
residing  within  the  nonhigh-school  territory.  An  unusual  and  most  eSecttve  pba 
is  provided  for  taking  care  of  the  two  and  three  year  h%h  schools,  in  many  o<  oar 
mining  villages  and  smaller  communities  the  people  desiring  to  keep  their  chiUnn 
at  home  during  the  first  years  o^  the  high-school  course  sought  to  maintain  a  h%li 
school  and  an  elementary  school  on  the  one  tax  of  1^  per  cent  on  the  ■ssnsnrrf  vilu*' 
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Han  of  the  property.  In  ftlmost  every  instance  it  was  found  that  to  maintain  such 
a  high  Bchod  meant  the  ah<vtening  of  the  elementary  school,  the  lowering  of  the 
wages  paid  the  teachers  and  the  consequ^it  reductvm  of  elementary-school  oppor- 
tunities. Now,  this  new  law  places  all  recognized  two  and  three  year  high  schools 
within  the  nonhigh-school  territory.  All  of  the  funds  within  these  local  two  and 
three  year  high-school  districts  is  to  he  used  for  the  elementary  schools  and  they 
are  taxed  with  the  rest  of  the  district  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  all  the  eighth- 
grade  graduates  within  the  nonhigh-schod  dirtrict.  All  the  children  attending 
these  two  and  three  year  high  schools  have  their  tuition  paid  out  of  this  fund.  If  a 
two-year  high-school  district  has  20  pupiis  enrolled,  it  receives  20  times  the  per 
capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  high-school  coiurses.  If  a  three-year  high  school  has 
35  pupils,  it  receives  35  times  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  high-school 
courses,  all  paid  out  of  the  nonhigh-school  tuition  fund.  You  wUl  note  that  the 
provisions  for  forming  commimity  high-school  districts  is  much  hotter  safeguarded 
than  under  the  law  of  1911,  which  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court. 

In  Kentucky  adjacent  counties  have  been  given  the  privilege  by 
the  legislature  of  combining  for  the  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
joint  high  school  covering  a  territory  larger  than  the  single  county 
as  an  educational  unit.  The  congressional  district  high  schools  of 
Georgia  are  well  known.  And  in  North  CaroUna  there  are  the 
farm-life  schools.  Of  these  State  Supt.  Joyner  says  in  his  recent 
report: 

Since  the  amendment  to  the  farm-life  school  law,  allowing  any  ooimty  that  will 
provide  the  required  equipment  and  an  annual  maintenance  fund  equal  to  the 
amount  received  from  the  State  to  avail  itself  of  the  State  appropriation  not  to 
exceed  a  maximum  of  $2,500  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  house- 
bold  economics  and  oth^  farm-life  subjects  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  its 
nual  high  schools,  9  new  farm-life  schools  have  been  established  diuing  the  biennial 
period,  making  a  total  of  21  such  schools  in  17  counties  of  the  State.  No  part  of  the 
annual  maintenance  fund  for  these  schools  or  of  the  funds  for  their  necessary  equip- 
ment is  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  regular  school  funds  and  to  shorten  the 
regular  public-school  term  until  those  funds  are  sufficient  to  provide  a  minimum  of 
six  months.  The  significant  and  hopeful  fact  about  their  establishment  through 
the  cooperation  and  sacrifice  of  the  people  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
located  is  the  evidence  that  it  furnishes  of  intense  interest  in  the  education  of  country 
boys  and  girls  for  country  life,  and  of  the  faith  of  the  country  people  in  a  sort  of 
education  and  school  tliat  can  and  will  provide  better  preparation  for  more  profitable, 
taare  comfortable,  mote  healthful,  more  joyous,  and  more  contented  living  in  the 
coimtry. 

The  progress  of  centralized  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
program  for  the  future  is  set  forth  as  follows: 

Under  the  law  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the  State  board  of  education  not  more 
than  four  of  these  schools  can  be  established  in  any  one  county.  No  public  high 
school  can  be  established  except  in  'connection  with  a  public  school  having  at  least 
two  other  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  the  entire  time 
of  at  least  one  teacher  must  be  devoted  to  the  high-school  grades.  No  public  high 
school  can  be  established  in  a  town  of  more  than  1,200  inhabitants. 

Each  district  in  which  a  public  high  school  is  established  is  required  to  duplicate 
by  special  taxation  or  subscription  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  school  from  the 
State  appropriation;  each  county  is  required  to  apportion  to  each  public  high  school 
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out  of  the  county  fund  an  amount  equal  to  that  apportioned  to  it  out  of  the  Statr 
appropriation.  The  minimum  sum  that  can  be  apportioned  annually  from  the  State 
appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  uiy  public  high  achod  ii 
$200  and  the  maximum  sum  $600.  The  total  sum  annually  available  for  any  pubKr 
high  school  established  under  this  act  ranges,  therefore,  from  $600  to  $1,800.  TW 
high-school  funds  can  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  higfa-scbooJ 
teachers  and  the  necessary  incidental  expenses  of  the  high-school  grades. 

There  are  now  from  one  to  four  public  high  schools  in  each  of  96  counties  of  the  State. 
There  are  therefore  four  counties  in  which  no  public  high  schools  have  yet  been  ostab- 
lished.  For  the  proper  maintenance  and  development  of  these  high  scbools  more 
money  will  of  course  be  required. 

It  is  our  hope  to  be  able  to  select  the  best  high  school  in  each  county,  taking  into 
consideration  the  location,  the  accessibility,  the  environment,  etc.,  and  develop  this 
into  a  real  first-class  county  high  school,  doing  thorough  high-school  work  for  four  fnll 
years  and  some  vocational  work  in  agriculture,  sewing  and  cooking,  and  other  ntral- 
life  subjects.  Around  this  school  should  be  built  a  dormitory  and  a  teachers'  hooe 
The  dormitory,  properly  conducted,  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  bo3r8  and 
girls  from  all  parts  of  the  county  to  board  at  actual  cost.  Many  of  these  could  reton 
to  their  homes  Friday  evening,  coming  back  Monday  morning.  Many  of  them  who 
do  not  have  the  money  to  spare  to  pay  their  board  would  probably  be  able  to  brini 
such  provisions  as  are  raised  on  the  fann  and  have  them  credited  on  their  board  at  the 
market  price.  A  small  room  rent  could  be  charged  each  student.  The  principai'a 
home  would  make  it  possible  to  socure  a  better  principal  and  keep  him  probably  for 
years,  thereby  giving  more  permanency  to  the  school  and  more  continuity  to  the  work, 
making  a  citizen  of  the  teacher  and  enabling  him  and  his  family  to  become  potent 
factors  in  the  permanent  life  of  the  community,  contributing  no  small  part  to  uplifting 
it,  morally  and  intellectually,  by  their  influence.  Then  the  other  high  schoob  in 
different  sections  of  the  county  should  be  correlated  with  this  central  school,  and  the 
course  of  study  in  these  should  be  limited  probably  to  not  more  than  two  3*ean  of 
high-school  work,  requiring  all  students  desiring  to  pursue  the  last  two  years  of  the 
four-year  course  to  attend  the  central  county  high  school,  which  will  be  fully  equipped 
in  all  respects  for  thorough  high^school  work. 

Thirty-nine  of  these  public  high  schools  now  have  46  donnitorieg, 
in  which  more  than  18  per  cent  of  the  county  high-school  pupils 
socure  board  at  actual  cost  and  pay  for  it  in  money  or  in  provisions 
at  the  market  price. 

That  the  effect  of  consolidation  has  not  eveiywhore  proved  satis- 
factory is  evidenced  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  1917  report 
of  the  inspector  of  high  schools  in  Minnesota.  There  for  several  years 
a  law  has  been  in  force  making  possible  the  afiiliation  of  a  number  of 
rural  schools  with  a  central  school  of  12  grades,  one  superintendent 
overeoeing  all  the  work. 

.\s  a  iState-wide  policy,  association  of  rural  schools  with  a  central  school  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  rural  schools  is  not  satisfactory.  The  superintendent  of  a  village  or 
city  school  system  is,  by  training,  experience,  and  lack  of  first-hand  interest,  unsuited 
to  the  task  of  supervising  rural  schools.  The  exception  proves  the  rule.  Withdraw 
State  aid  for  association,  and  the  entire  fabric  which  has  been  building  for  eight  yetn 
would  fall  to  pieces.  In  few  places  has  it  brought  lasting  good  to  either  party  to  the 
contract.  The  \dllages  and  cities  will  never  succeed  in  making  over  the  rural  school 
or  otherwise  materially  improving  rural-life  conditions.  Like  the  rest  of  us  the  fanning 
people  must  and  will  work  out  their  own  salvation.  The  great  benefits  which  wt 
cxi>ected  from  association  were  to  come  as  the  result  of  closer  and  more  skillful  wiper- 
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Tiflion.  But,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  we  have  accomplished  nothing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  rural  school  and  have  wrought  injury  to  the  central  school  itself 
by  scattering  the  time  and  interest  of  the  superintendent  over  too  large  and  diversified 
afield. 

It  should  be  evident  to  even  a  casual  reaJer  that  all  programs  for 
consolidation  more  or  less  tend  toward  a  centralization  of  authority. 
Whenever  funds  are  supplied  from  a  central  source,  direction  of  work 
naturally  follows.  Repeatedly  in  the  report  are  found  *'the  course 
of  study  as  outlined  or  approved  by  this  office/'  and  similar  phrases. 
No  theme  was  more  frequently  or  emphatically  presented  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  than 
the  necessity  of  State  and  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  order  not  only 
to  equalize  the  opportunities  for  education  but  also  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  larger  political  and  social  units.  The  tcmdency  and 
the  underlying  sentiment  toward  centralization  are  strong;  before 
induration  they  should  be  carefully  and  fully  considered  as  part  of 
the  new  national  program. 

LARGER  USE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

^inother  tendency  manifested  in  the  reports  of  the  biennium  is 
toward  a  more  complete  use  of  high-school  buildings.  The  marvelous 
increase  in  registration  duiing  the  past  years  has  made  it  obvious  to 
the  observant  that  even  the  ambitious  building  program  could  not 
long  satisfy  the  demands  upon  it.  Now,  partl}^  because  of  the  great 
enrollment  in  secondary  schools  and  partly  because  the  war  has  very 
gonei-ally  put  a  stop  to  new  construction,  there  are  numerous  reports, 
especially  in  eastern  cities,  of  high-school  buildings  being  occupied 
more  or  less  all  day  by  two  or  more  platoons  of  pupils.  This  duplicate 
use  of  high-school  buildings  is  found  very  generally  in  New  York 
City  and  also  in  Schenectady,  Jamestown,  and  Erie,  N.  Y.;  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Paterson  and  Jei-sey  City,  N.  J.;  Chelsea,  Mass.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  Dallas,  Tex.  Many  cities  report  that  in  the 
high-school  building  are  held  pubhc  meetings  of  various  kinds;  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  for  example,  during  1916-17  there  were  in  the  high- 
school  building  for  the  public  15  lectures,  39  receptions,  18  entertain- 
ments, 22  civic  meetings,  and  8  ^' other  functions,'^  with  an  estimated 
total  attendance  of  16,900.  More  and  more  high-school  buildings 
are  open  for  evening  schools,  for  summer  schools,  and  for  other 
activities  during  the  vacation  months.  The  Washington  living  High 
School  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  during  the  summer  of  1918 
was  used  as  a  regular  academic  summer  high  school;  as  a  school  to 
fit  adult  women  for  Government  service;  as  a  recreation  center, 
using  the  gymnasia  and  roofs  for  play  and  dancing  and  the  assembly 
hall  for  concerts;  as  a  commxmity  forum,  where  various  groups  met 
for  the  discussion  of  public  questions;  and  as  quartoi-s  for  univei*sity 
extension  courses. 
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THE  mGH  SCHOOLS  AND  TBE  COLLEGES. 

Less  than  formerly  is  being  said  about  college  entrance  require- 
ments, partly  because  the  colleges  have,  from  time  to  time  modified 
their  demands,  partly  because  a  lu:gdr  nxmiber  of  high  schooK 
usually  the  small  or  the  weak  ones,  attempt  for  all  pupils  nothing 
but  what  is  required  for  entrance  to  college,  and  partly  becAise 
many  other  secondary  schools  are  differentiating  their  work,  pre- 
paring some  pupils  for  college  and  others  for  the  immediate  demancb 
of  society.  The  most  significant  changes  regarding  college  entrance 
during  the  biennium  were  probably  the  new  requirements  of  four 
prominent  women ^s  colleges  of  the  Blast  and  the  decision  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  in  the  teiritory 
of  which  is  55  per  cent  of  the  high  school  population,  not  to  partici- 
pate fxu-ther  in  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Require- 
ments. It  is  stated  that  now  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
students  who  enter  college  do  so  by  passing  admission  examinations. 

The  criticism  by  colleges  of  the  high  schools  and  their  work  has 
been  very  neatly  turned  by  Inspector  Hand,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
his  annual  report  for  1917: 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  recent  years  about  the  increased  requirenient? 
for  coUege  entrance.  The  requirements  have  been  increased.  But  there  is  aiu>ther 
eide  to  the  matter — one  that  is  very  rarely  mentioned.  What  advance  hss  beeo  mjide 
in  tlie  standards  of  the  colleges  beyond  the  entrance  requirements?  How  mui4i 
higher  grade  of  work  is  the  freshman  class  doing?  How  much  higher  grade  of  work 
is  the  senior  class  getting?  A  close  comparison  of  some  of  your  catalogues  for  1909  10 
with  those  for  1916-17  reveals  a  curious,  if  not  incongruous,  state  of  affairs.  €oUe«w 
that  have  within  that  time  almost  doubled  their  pubtiahed  entrance  reqmreoieete 
are  doing  almost  the  same  work  they  did  seven  yean  a^.  For  illuatratian,  take 
the  subjects  that  are  fairly  weU  graded,  such  as  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Enirliah 
In  numerous  instances  the  wording  describing  these  courses  has  not  been  chan^ 
in  years.  In  many  instances  the  textbooks  have  not  been  changed.  In  others  the 
textbooks  have  been  changed  only  as  to  authors.  In  still  others  considerable  chaaireH 
have  been  made  in  the  freshman  and  sophomive  work  with  very  few  in  the  jtiniar 
and  senior  work.  This  tdtuation  explains  how  pupils  from  ordinary  feur-year  high 
schools  are  still  getting  into  the  sophomore  class  with  discoura^ng  frequency. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  all  of  the  15  collegos  of  South  Carolina 
that  ** require"  14  units  for  admission  are  not  justified  in  so  doin^ 
by  either  their  own  work  or  by  that  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  that  in  the  freshman  class  of  these  colleges  there  are  146  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  year  of  high  schools  in  the 
State  in  the  preceding  year.  Fully  one-half  of  the  freshmen  entered 
on  condition. 

Your  patrons  and  the  poblic  have  a  right  to  know  jast  how  fiieee  confitions  are 
removed.  In  how  many  hours  do  you  w<»rk  off  two  oniti  (rf  conditionii  requiriiiiE  ia 
the  high  school  240  sixty-minute  hours?  Wlio  does  the  work  aod  in  what  maooer 
is  it  done?  Show  the  public  in  your  catalogues  how  it  comes  about  that  a  12-unit 
student  with  two  units  to  make  up  can  graduate  on  schedule  time  with  the  14-unit 
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Mtodeoti  without  hurt  to  either.    What  effect  is  the  plan  going  to  have  oa  the  main- 
tenance  of  four-year  high  schools?    It  is  already  telling  against  Hiem. 

The  criticism  is  quoted  at  length  because  of  its  pertinency  to  con- 
ditions in  several  other  States  as  well. 

There  is  evidence  of  an  increasing  effort  by  Uie  high  school  to 
inform  elementary  pupils  of  its  offerings  and  opportunities.  Some 
cities  (e.  g.,  Milwaukee)  publish  handbooks  for  the  information  of 
eighth-grade  pupils;  and  many  others  (e.  g.,  Deciktur,  HI.,  and 
Dallas,  Tex.)  publish  similar  handbooks  that  are  distributed  to  the 
incoming  freshmen  in  order  that  tiotey  may  quickly  adjust  them- 
selves to  new  conditions.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  seniors  in  different 
high  schools  are  reported  to  have  visited  the  eighth  grades  from 
which  they  came  and  there  to  have  made  brief  talks  on  the  benefits 
of  high-school  education. 

Data  in  numerous  reports  indicate  the  growth  of  a  more  critical 
attitude  of  schoolmen  toward  their  work.  Statements  of  **  impres- 
sions "  and  of  untested  experiments  are  more  and  more  giving  way 
to  records  substantiated  by  standard  measures  and  by  definite  figures. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  aims  in  secondary  school  subjects, 
few  standard  measures  have  so  far  been  developed;  but  in  several 
surveys  and  city  reports  are  the  scores  of  high-school  pupils  in  spell- 
ing, in  composition  writing,  in  reading,  and  in  algebra;  the  Ayres, 
Hillegas,  Kansas  or  Thomdike,  and  Monroe  or  Rugg  and  Clark 
measures  being  used.  When  the  purposes  of  each  phase  of  secondary 
education  have  been  more  clearly  defined,  we  may  expect  the  devel- 
opment of  tests  adequately  to  measure  accomplishments  of  all  kinds. 

FAILURES  AND  MARKS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  concern  that  is  now  being  taken  by 
school  administrators  with  failures  and  school  marks.  The  aca- 
demic studies  concerning  these  topics,  startling  and  disappointing  as 
they  have  always  been,  are  now  being  applied  Mridely  to  reveal  infor- 
mation that  will  lead  to  the  improvement  of  school  work.  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  Altoona 
and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  are  cities  that  have  published  in  their  annual 
reports  studies  of  failures  in  their  high  schools.  Supt.  Gary  included 
in  ^'EMucation  in  Wisconsin'^  a  study  by  Jcanette  Rankin  of  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  dropped,  failed,  and  promoted  in  75 
hi^  schools  of  the  State.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  recent 
studies.  It  shows  that  for  the  76  high  schools  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
student-hour  work  was  dropped  and  9  per  cent  failed.  As  itsual, 
the  worst  records  were  during  the  first  year,  in  the  more  conventional 
subjects,  and  by  the  boys. 

A  study  of  the  marks  recorded  by  subjects  and  by  teachers  fre- 
quently leads  to  a  revision  of  the  marking  system.  The  qtcwy  of  how 
this  happened  in  one  school  is  interestingly  told  by  Supt  Camp,  of 
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Stamford,  Conn.,  in  his  report  for  1917,  and  afterwards  more  elabo- 
rately in  the  School  Review.  The  weighting  of  marks  so  that  they 
will  give  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  credit  seems  to  be  widely 
accepted,  and  individual  schools  report  that  the  plan  when  used  has 
given  satisfaction.  In  Chicago  Supt.  Shoop  recommended  shortly 
before  his  death  that  credits  of  increasing  weights  be  given  by  the 
high  schools  for  the  subjects  from  freshman  to  senior.  This  would 
be  a  variation  of  a  rather  widespread  practice  of  denying  a  pupil  the 
privilege  of  taking  for  credit  any  academic  subject  listed  in  the  cur- 
riculum more  than  one  year  above  or  below  the  class  in  which  the 
pupil  is. 

RETARDATION.  ATTENDANCE,  AND  ELIMINATION. 

Closely  related  to  a  consideration  of  failures  and  marking  systems 
are  the  studies  of  retardation,  attendance,  elimination,  the  source  of 
high-school  pupils,  and  the  immediate  destination  of  the  graduates. 
Age-grade  tables  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  common  in  reports 
on  the  elementary  schools;  they  are  now  appearing  with  increasing 
frequency  in  the  sections  concerning  the  high  schools.  The  worth 
of  such  a  study  is  determined,  of  coiu-se,  by  what  results  from  it; 
there  is  no  apparent  value  in  merely  collecting  and  publishing  the 
jBgures.  One  superintendent  very  properly  is  pleased  with  the  num- 
ber of  over-age  pupils  in  the  high  school,  as  he  had  made  a  special 
effort  to  recruit  for  further  study  young  men  and  women  who  had 
prematurely  left  school  for  work;  another  administrator  would  with 
equal  propriety  be  so  disturbed  by  such  a  showing  as  to  make  a 
study  of  the  efficiency  of  the  grammar  grades.  Several  schools 
report  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  present  for  different  proportions 
of  the  semester,  but  not  one  of  them  correlates  the  data  with  the 
facts  concerning  success  in  school  work,  and  not  one  of  them  presents 
any  program  for  improving  the  attendance. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  results  of  the  secondary  school  develop- 
ment is  its  increased  holding  power.  In  scientific  studies  the  term 
'* persistence"  is  replacing  '* elimination."  The  losses  between  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  grade  and  graduation,  however,  are  still  very 
large.  Pickell  and  Winkelblcch,  using  a  rough  measure,  have  showed 
that  in  the  States  the  highest  percentage  of  the  freshman  class  to  be 
in  school  four  years  later  is  54,  in  Indiana;  the  lowest,  17,  in  the 
Carolinas.  For  the  United  States  the  percentage  is  38.  In  New 
York  City,  where  a  large  number  of  pupils  are  said  to  enter  the  high 
schools  to  await  the  time  when  they  may  secure  working  papers  or 
to  ascertain  by  sampUng  whether  they  will  Uke  the  work  or  not,  the 
percentage  is  as  low  as  21.  Supt.  Gary  reports  that  in  1916  the 
enrollment  of  Wisconsin  high  schools  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Special  students,  1;  freshmen,  34;  sophomores,  29;  juniors,  20; 
?niors,  16.    Of  the  16  seniors,  14  graduated. 
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Inspector  Meredith  records  the  progress  of  the  class  entering  New 
Jersey  high  schools,  as  follows: 


Year. 

Grade. 

Numljcr. 

Percent. 

1914 

JX 

X 

XI 

xn 

16,S98 
11,057 
8,072 
6,502 

100 
65 
47 
32 

IfllS 

1916 

1917 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Topeka,  Kans., 
fund  other  cities  present  tables  showing  the  number  and  percentage  of 
olimination  by  semesters  and  by  causes;  and  Kansas  City,  with  its 
efficient  bureau  of  measurements,  publishes  a  comparative  table 
that  contains  the  approximate  percentage  of  all  pupils  entering  tlio 
public  schools  who  complete  the  high-school  course  in  17  cities. 
The  range  is  from  7.3  and  7.4,  for  Newark  and  New  York,  to  25.8  and 
25.9,  for  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Seattle.  ''In  1891,"  the  Kansas  City 
report  continues,  *'only  4  per  cent  of  our  pupils  who  entered  the  ele- 
mentary schools  completed  the  high-school  course,  but  m  1917  this 
per  cent  had  increased  to  19.8."  The  Kansas  City  report  for  1917 
also  shows  the  percentage  of  high-school  pupils  dropped  annually 
from  1900  to  1917.  The  median  percentage  for  the  19  years  is  20.1, 
with  a  probable  error  of  1.1;  however,  the  average  fof  the  last  9 
years  is  19.4,  or  1.4  per  cent  less  than  that  for  the  first  9  years  of 

the  period. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

In  ''Education  in  Wisconsin,"  we  are  told  the  source  of  high-school 
pupils.  In  the  whole  State — whore,  by  the  way,  17  per  cent  of  all 
city  pupils  are  in  high  school,  as  compared  with  7  per  cent  of  all 
coimtry  pupils — 63  per  cent  of  the  pupils  entering  secondary  schools 
in  1915-16  come  from  local  city  elementary  grades,  2  per  cent  from 
the  elementary  grades  of  other  cities,  7  per  cent  from  State  graded 
schools,  18  per  cent  fix)m  rural  schools,  and  10  per  cent  from  private 
and  parochial  schools.  Of  the  graduates  in  1915-16  of  the  eiglith 
grades  of  Wisconsin,  46  per  cent  entered  high  school  from  the  rural 
schools,  41  per  cent  from  the  State  graded  schools,  85  per  cent  from 
the  village  grades,  and  85  per  cent  from  th©  city  grades.  These 
figures,  while  encouraging  as  indicative  of  progress,  show  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done  even  in  such  favored  communities  to  equalize 
opportunities  for  secondary  education.  Such  infonr.ation  should 
be  had  for  many  cities  and  States,  so  that  a  now  national  program 
may  be  soundly  based  on  facts. 

No  less  important  than  the  source  of  our  high-school  pupils  is 
what  becomes  of  them  immediately  after  they  graduate.  The  nost 
complete  recent  study  seems  to  be  that  in  the  Des  Moines  Public 
m69*»— 19 3 
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School  Pupil  and  Employment  Vocational  Guidance  BuUeiia  No.  2, 
1916.  In  this  we  are  given  a  summary  of  the  study  of  380  graduAtee 
of  the  public  high  schools  in  1914,  supplemented  by  a  tabulation  of 
the  overambitious  plans  of  the  senior  class  for  their  immediaU? 
future,  of  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  parents  of  children 
attending  high  schools,  and  of  what  the  employers  of  graduates  have 
to  say  about  them.  Other  tabulations  of  the  occupations  of  parents 
of  high-school  pupils  are  given  by  Thomdike  and  by  Koons  in  E<!u- 
<  fttional  Administration  and  Supervision.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  primary  duty  of  the  schools  is  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  perforni 
better  the  desirable  activities  that  they  are  likely  to  perform  any  way 
will  find  in  such  tabulations  much  information  to  influ^ice  the 
reorganization  of  courses  of  study. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES. 

One  phase  of  secondary  education  has  never  been  fully  considered, 
that  of  negro  boys  and  girls.  In  the  South,  where  enoogfa  negro 
pupils  desire  secondary  education  to  warrant  it,  segregated  high 
schools  are  established,  but  the  curricula  and  courses  are  often  not 
well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  provisions  at 
St.  Louis  must  be  cited  as  conspicuously  good,  however.  Frequently 
the  equipment  is  poor  and  the  content  of  the  courses  highly  academic. 
Age-grade  fables,  as  those  from  El  Paso,  show  the  negro  pupil  con- 
siderably retarded,  and  the  elimination  everywhere  is  high.  In 
Louisville,  Ky.,  for  1915-16,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  senior  class,  and  the  sophomores  were  44  per  cent  of 
the  number  enrolled  as  freshmen.  In  the  whole  State  of  Kentucky 
in  1916-17  there  were  32  negro  high  schools,  with  an  average  enn>ll* 
ment  of  fewer  than  41  pupils,  1,225  negro  pupils  for  the  entire  State. 
Half  of  the  entire  enrollment  was  in  the  freshman  class  and  i>nly  9 A 
per  cent  of  it  in  the  senior  class.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  tiiese 
schools  the  average  value  of  the  equipment  for  manual  training  an'i 
domestic  science  was  less  than  S700,  ranging  from  S25  to  $2,13*3. 
The  per  capita  cost  for  conducting  the  32  schools  was  $12. 

In  the  North,  negro  children  when  they  apply  are  admitted  lu 
hieh  schools  with  little  or  no  distinction  because  of  their  race  **r 
peculiar  needs.  Some  years  ago  Mayo  showed  that  in  one  of  the 
New  York  City  high  schools  the  negro  pupils,  although  a  very  highly 
selected  group,  did  work  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  pupils.  In  the 
1017  report  of  Supt.  Wilson,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  there  are  tables  pre- 
senting the  facts  conceniing  withdrawal  and  failure  in  the  liigli 
school  of  negro  and  white  pupils  by  subjects  for  several  semesters. 
Ihe  tables  are  prefaced  by  the  statement: 

Thp  farts  phown  in  the  following  tabiilations  I  am  reporting  with  regret.  Tl»  tabWv 
chow  an  abnormally  high  per  cent  of  failures  among  the  colored  pupils.  ♦  ♦  •  The 
facts  are  that  the  colored  pupils  show  a  lack  of  efficiency  somewiiere  in  tlie  i 
Ibe  problem  is  not  one  for  the  cheap  ])oliticians  or  the  deniagognes  of  ^iiher  nc%. 
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Tha  facte  preseated  seem  to  sbow  thyti  in  the  Nattcn  as  a  whole 
the  oonditioiis  of  aeoondaiy  education  are  not  as  satirfactory  for  the 
negro  pupils  as  for  the  white.  If  the  State  affords  education  not  as 
a  luxury  for  the  individual,  but  rather  as  a  serious  investment  for 
the  return  which  will  come  to  itselfi  it  can  not  safely  neglect  any 
important  group  of  its  people. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  PRINOPALS. 

Before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  the  movement 
for  improving  the  quality  of  secondary  school  teachers  was  strong. 
Many  States,  particularly  those  in  the  Nort^  Central  Association 
territory  or  contiguous  to  it,  had  adopted  for  high  schools  standards 
which  induded  one  or  more  items  concerning  the  preparation  and 
experience  of  teachers;  and  the  inspectors  in  several  reports  stated 
that  the  quality  was  steadily  improving.  The  legislative  committee 
of  the  Kentuc^  Educational  Association  in  1917  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Since  the  rules  and  r^fulationa  of  the  State  board  of  education,  under  the  require- 
mentB  d  statutory  law,  fix  the  minimum  academic  scholarship  of  teachers  in  standard 
four-year  high  schools  at  the  equivalent  of  high-school  gradtiation  plus  two  addi- 
tional yean'  truning  in  normal  schools  or  colleges,  we  Cavor  the  enactment  of  these 
vegulations  into  statutory  law  for  the  advice  and  government  of  boards  of  education 
and  tmstees  Uiiougfaout  the  State. 

Washington  has  raised  its  requirements  for  high-school  teachers 
to  a  complete  college  course  which  includes  12  semester  hours  in 
education;  and  the  State  superint^ident  of  Utah  announces  in  his 
report  for  1916  that: 

The  State  board  of  education  has  wisely  increased  the  requirements  for  certificates 
to  teach  until  at  present  high-school  teachers  must  have  completed  a  standard  col- 
lege course  of  four  years,  and  this  must  include,  or  the  applicant  must  have  in  addi- 
tion to  his  degree,  after  June  30,  1917,  one  year  of  professional  work,  18  hours  of 
which  must  be  strictly  educational  subjects. 

This  is  essentially  the  requirement  of  California,  a  State  which 
for  a  number  of  years  had  led  the  country  with  its  standards  for 
teachers  of  public  high  schools.  Even  Louisiana,  the  schools  of 
which  have  been  handicapped  by  extremely  inadequate  appropria- 
tions, adopted  in  1916  a  standard  that  will  be  gradually  raised  until 
the  minimum  requirement  for  teachers  in  high  schools  is  graduation 
from  a  four-year  college  or  university  course.  This  standard  can 
hardly  be  attained  unless  the  State  makes  a  material  increase  in 
salaries  for  hig^i-school  teachers,  the  average  at  that  time  being 
$680.  As  an  illustration  of  a  practical  set  of  requirements,  those 
from  New  Hampshire  are  given,  together  with  the  introdu<lion, 
both  from  Circular  No.  1,  1917. 

At  this  time  it  is  imponbU  to  obtain  MCODdary  teachers  trained  for  their  work. 
We  will  accept  this  condition  for  the  present,  but  we  must  insist  that  teachers  have 
110  other  capital  defect  beyond  their  ignorance  <A  the  teaching  process.    We  have 
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long  demanded  that  they  be  satisfactory  in  character  and  in  mentality.  We  moat 
now  insist  that  they  have  in  addition  sufficient  maturity  and  experience  to  make 
them  leaders  of  young  people,  and  sufficient  knowledge  so  that  they  may  guide  them. 
This  department  plans  to  uphold  superintendents  and  headmasters  in  their  efforti 
to  secure  only  qualified  teachers,  and  to  this  end  will  make  the  specific  approval  of 
the  teachers  engaged  a  preliminary  to  the  approval  of  the  school. 

The  following  schedule  is  published  to  enable  school  officials  to  determine  the 
general  education  and  the  special  training  to  be  required  of  candidates.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  two  notable  particulars  this  statement  differs  from  those  given  befoie. 

(1)  A  real  requirement  is  set  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  commerce.  Hie  oat- 
merce  courses  have  been  the  least  successful  and  the  least  honored  of  secondary 
courses,  and  a  common  reason  is  that  the  teachers  have  seldom  been  the  equal  of  the 
teachers  in  other  courses  in  education,  in  experience,  or  in  maturity.  This  require^ 
ment  is  designed  to  prevent  the  approval  of  such  teachers.  It  is  desirable  that 
schools  drop  their  commerce  curricuhun  if  they  are  imable  to  secure  qualified  teacheiB. 

(2)  The  second  change  is  in  required  special  preparation.  It  is  insisted  that  teacfaea 
be  not  assigned  to  teach  subjects  with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

General  ediLcation  required.— TetLchers  must  have  a  bachelor*s  degree  from  an 
approved  college. 

Exceptions. — ^Teachers  who  have  studied  four  full  years  in  approved  schools  of 
post-secondary  grade. 

Teachers  who  were  in  service  in  Now  Hampshire  approved  secondary  echoub 
prior  to  July  15,  1905. 

Teachers  of  modern  languages  who  have  received  adequate  Eim>pean  or  other 
training.  Individual  cases  to  be  approved  by  the  department.  Provided  in  this 
and  the  three  cases  following  that  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  their  teaching  be  in  their 
specialized  subject. 

Teachers  of  domestic  arts  who  have  pursued  at  least  three  full  years  of  post- 
secondary  study  in  approved  special  institutions. 

Teachers  of  commerce  who  have  pursued  at  least  two  full  years  of  poet-eecoodary 
study  in  commerce  in  approved  special  institutions.  In  addition  they  most  have 
two  years  of  general  post-secondary  study,  of  office  work  or  of  successful  experience 
in  teaching. 

Teachers  of  mechanic  arts  with  scholastic  and  practical  preparation  sufficient  for 
needs  of  their  work.    Individual  cases  to  be  approved  by  the  department. 

Teachers  holding  Grade  B  certificates  whose  work  is  restricted  to  grades  seven  to 
nine,  except  as  specifically  approved. 

Teachers  who  have  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  post-secondary  study  in  approve 
institutions  may  be  approved  to  teach  courses  not  above  the  corresponding  years  of 
the  secondary  program. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  meet  the  above  qualifications  but  are  now  teaching  with  suc- 
cess in  approved  New  Hampshire  secondary  schools.  Individual  cases  to  be  approved 
and  the  courses  that  may  be  taught  to  be  specified  by  the  department. 

Special  preparation  required. — ^Teachers  must  be  prepared  by  two  or  more  years  of 
2K)st-secondary  study  of  each  subject  they  propose  to  teadi,  such  study  to  include 
tlio  branches  of  the  subject  presented  in  the  secondary  courses. 

Exceptions. — ^Teachers  who  have  but  one  or  two  classes  in  a  subject  may  bo  pr«- 
|)ared  by  one  year  of  post-secondary  study  of  that  subject. 

Each  year  of  post-secondary  study  may  be  replaced  by  two  years  of  succesrfui 
teaching  of  the  subject  in  approved  secondary  schools. 

For  inexperienced  teachers  the  department  may  waive  the  minimum  re*4uiri^ 
ment  for  one  class  only.    Individual  cases  to  be  approved. 
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These  ilhistrative  standards  are  much  more  encouraging,  however, 
than  the  reports  of  actual  conditions.  The  progressive  State  of 
Wisconsin  reports  that,  in  1916,  79  per  cent  of  its  high-school  teachers 
in  cities,  and  56  per  cent  of  those  in  county  high  schools,  were  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  or  technical  schools,  no  account  being  taken  of  the 
standing  of  these  higher  institutions.  Pennsylvania  reports  that 
only  46.2  per  cent  of  its  high-school  teachers  were  in  1917  graduates 
of  colleges.  State  Supt.  Morrison  makes  a  frank  statement  of  the 
conditions  in  New  Hampshire; 

Of  the  507  different  teachers  employed  in  eecondary  echools  of  all  classes  approved 
by  this  office  for  the  school  year  1915-16,  393  or  77.5  per  cent  were  graduates  of  col- 
leges which  grant  the  bachelor's  degree.  Of  the  remaining  114,  the  large  majority 
wore  instructors  in  practical  arts  subjects  judged  to  have  had  the  requisite  special 
training  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach.  Twenty-five  were  teach- 
ers of  modern  language  and  other  liberal  arts  branches  who  were  not  college  graduates 
but  who  had  prepared  themselves  by  special  study  for  instruction  in  their  chosen 
fields  and  were  deemed  to  have  had  the  full  equivalent  of  college  graduation.  The 
remainder  of  the  114  were  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  equivalent  institutions 
teaching  in  junior  high  schools  or  third  and  fourth  class  high  schools.  Ninety-three 
per  cent  of  all  teachers  of  liberal  arts  branches  in  first-class  secondary  schools  were 
graduates  of  colleges. 

We  have  less  than  a  dozen  teachers  of  modem  languages  in  the  State  who  are  thor- 
oughly competent  in  education  to  teach  modem  languages  in  a  high  school,  but  most 
of  the  remainder  are  passably  competent;  less  than  20  who  are  thoroughly  competent 
for  science;  less  than  half  a  dozen  for  history;  a  dozen  for  mathematics;  a  very  few  for 
Latin;  almost  nobody  in  English  unless  the  pedantic  conception  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  mother  tongue  which  most  of  them  bring  from  college  is  competency. 
And  yet  the  teaching  sta£f  of  our  secondary  schools  is  better  educated  to-day  than  it 
was  20  years  ago,  when  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  teachers  to  be  employed  for 
high  schools  whose  education  had  been  limited  to  that  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
taught. 

We  have  still  in  this  State,  as  in  most  States,  a  secondary  teaching  staff  which  is 
wholly  untrained.  Not  one  per  cent  of  the  secondary  teachers  of  the  State  have  ever 
had  any  professional  training  at  all  comparable  to  what  44  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
teaching  force  has  had.  A  few  haye  taken  coiirsos  in  education  in  college,  and  that 
is  a  help. 

There  are  reported  147  persons  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  in  the 
school  year  1915-16  who  graduated  from  college  in  1914  or  1915.  This  is  more  than 
one- third  of  all  the  college  graduates  teaching  during  the  year,  and  the  same  propor- 
tion practically  would  hold  for  the  noncollege  teachers.  That  means  that  you  tum 
over  your  boys  and  girls  at  their  most  impressionable  age  to  striplings  who  are  without 
training  or  experience,  who  have  no  notions  of  teaching  except  those  which  they 
bring  with  them  from  college;  and  who  in  most  cases  have  no  intention  whatever  of 
teaching  beyond  the  few  years  which  form  a  fitting  interlude  between  college  and 
matrimony.  We  wouldn't  deny  them  the  latter,  but  we  do  think  that  if  they  are 
going  to  teach  at  all  they  ought  to  leara  how  to  teach  just  as  do  the  girls  who  are  two 
years  younger  and  who  are  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Our  notebooks  and  records  of  inspection  tell  a  wretched  tale  of  the  farcical  instruc- 
tion commonly  found  in  the  classrooms  of  these  young  teachers,  particularly  in 
English,  both  language  and  literature,  in  history,  in  languages  and  in  ecience. 
Ordinarily  teaching  consiHts  in  aspigning  pages  out  of  an  incomprehensible  textbook 
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or  dictatiiig  from  a  college  aotobook.    And  thk  (o  h&ym  ukd  gizk  «l  aa  «^ 
need  skillful  teaching  beyond  any  age  other  than  that  of  the  primary  achoaL 

Of  couree,  there  is  found  the  occasional  "bom  teacher/'  and,  on  the  other  haad, 
anybody  who  has  the  mentality  to  have  won  through  college  improves  through  ex- 
perience. But  the  x)oint  ol  view  is  prone  to  remain  pennan^itly  fomaHatie,  and  it 
too  often  rapidly  beoomea  pedantic. 

In  order  that  administratorB  might  ha\ne  some  index  of  the  kind 
of  teachers  the  different  colleges  are  furnishing  the  schools  of  New 
Hampshire,  Dr.  Morrison  has  asked  the  sevewJ  superintendents  and 
principals  of  the  State  to  rate  their  teadbers  who  were  recent  coDege 
graduates.     The  following  instructioiis  were  used: 

In  rating  use  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Use  A  for  a  teacher  who  is  all  that  yoa 
could  reasonably  ask,  efficient  in  practice  and  poasessed  of  an  understanding  of  what 
she  is  doing  and  why  Ac  ia  doing  it.  Use  B  for  teachers  who  were  incompetent  and 
ought  to  have  been  dismissed  or  were  dismissed.  Use  B  and  C  for  grades  between. 
A  "B"  teacher  may  be  thought  of  as  charactmzed  by  the  t^m  "Good  average  " 
A  **C"  teacher  is  one  who  is  rather  below  the  mark  and  ought  to  be  dismissed  unless 
she  improves,  but  in  whose  case  there  Ib  ground  for  hope  that  she  will  improve. 
She  is  not  incompetent.    Mark  critically  and  severely. 

These  ratings  for  the  whole  State  are  tabulated  by  colleges  and 
published. 

State  High  School  Inspector  Hand,  of  South  Carolina,  makes  an 
even  more  depressing  statement  of  facts  as  he  sees  them  in  his 
State: 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  ocmditions  that  obtain  in  many  plaoet  thn>Hgliaut  the 
State,  it  is  simf^y  amairing  to  eee  the  absolute  indiflernice  of  the  people  aa  1o  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  teach  their  children  and  ileeoe  the  m  of  their  money. 
Men  and  women  innocent  of  any  dtarge  ci  education,  without  tmy  aptitude  to  leadi, 
and  without  any  experience  are  put  in  charge  of  schools,  in  the  face  of  the  Isct  that 
they  are  to  have  little,  if  any,  supervision.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  in  South 
Carolina  506  white  teachers  holding  legal  certificatei  to  teach  who  oonld  not  make 
a  grade  of  dO  per  cent  on  the  studies  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  oar  pnbGc 
schools,  if  examined  as  rigidly  as  are  the  pupils  of  these  giades  in  the  hest  schorls 
of  the  State.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  say  how  many  white  teacbeis  are  holding  en- 
tificates  granted  on  all  manner  of  pretexts,  from  long  experience  (successful  or  nnfuo> 
ce»ful)  down  to  two  weeks'  enrollment  at  some  sonuner  schooL  Notwithstandiiig 
the  fact  that  almost  anybody  can  get  a  certificate  to  teach  school,  Hiere  are  io  the 
public  schools  not  fewer  than  100  white  teachefs  drawing  salaries  wi&oitt  any  seai- 
blance  of  legal  authority  to  teach.  Some  of  them  have  been  teaching  from  10  to  20 
years  without  a  certificate  of  any  kind. 

These  statements  have  concerned  the  teachers  of  entire  States. 
From  the  following  quotation  from  the  1918  report  of  Associate 
Supt.  Tildsky,  of  New  York,  it  seems  ihsit  even  cities  where  thf 
highest  absolute  salaries  are  paid  are  suffering  materialty  from  the 
low  quality  of  new  teachers  entering  the  high  schools.  Abnormal 
business  conditions  are  not  the  only  cause. 

We  have  experienced  this  past  year  an  increasing  difficulty  in  sscnriug  men  leachen 
of  the  pecsonalily  and  tndning  New  York  ('ity  has  a  right  to  demand  in  the  teachi4B 
Tf  its  youth.    The  n^idly  mounting  cost  ol  living  has  so  reduced  the  purchaoiig 
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pow^  of  nlaries  diat  men,  and  especially  married  meD.  can  not  IiTe  on  the  salaries 
which  were  fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  much  lower  cost  of  living.  While  teachers'  salaries 
have  been  reduced  through  the  operation  of  rising  prices,  opportunitieB  for  employ- 
m^it  at  rising  salaries  have  been  <^ned  up  in  businen,  with  the  result  that  not  only 
is  the  supply  of  men  teachers  beii^  cut  off  at  its  source,  namely,  the  graduating  classes 
of  our  colleges,  but  teachers  now  in  our  schools  are  being  drawn  away  by  the  larger 
salaries  paid  in  other  occupations.  Unless  the  high-school  pupils  in  this  city  are  to 
be  taught  entirely  by  women  or  by  men  of  infmor  personality  inadequately  trained, 
and  without  the  character  and  the  qualities  of  leadership  which  are  needed  in  those 
who  are  expected  to  train  our  boys  and  girls  for  the  responsible  duties  of  citizenship, 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  salaries  of  high-schqol  teacherB  must  be  made. 
Much  as  we  all  deplore  the  constant  increase  in  the  tax  rate,  the  people  of  New  Yf»rk 
must  realize  that  in  this  city,  with  its  large  foreign  population,  the  cait  of  education 
must  be  reckoned  a  first  charge  on  revenues. 

It  needs  only  a  casual  comparison  of  the  so-called  salaries  of  school- 
teachers with  the  wages  now  received  by  men  and  women  in  the 
world  of  industry  and  commerce  to  explain  these  conditions  and 
others  equally  bad,  though  for  various  reasons  not  presented  in 
school  reports. 

THE  TENURE  OP  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCff  ALS. 

However  good  teachers  and  principals  are,  schools  can  not  ho 
satisfactory  unless  tenure  in  the  same  position  continues  over  a 
considerable  period.  In  Wisconsin  the  median  length  of  experience 
for  all  high-school  teachers  was  in  1916  four  years;  the  median  length 
of  service  in  one  locality  was  one  year  or  less.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  story  is  only  a  little  better:  Half  the  teachers  who  are  graduates 
of  colleges  have  taught  five  years  or  less,  and  half  of  those  who  ara 
only  graduates  of  normal  schools  have  taught  only  two  years  longer. 
The  condition  in  small  high  schools  is  everywhere  pitifully  bad, 
changes  of  teachers  occurring  with  great  frequency,  and  supervision 
being  neghgible.  From  California,  where  salaries  are  relatively 
high,  come  the  following  report  and  recommendations: 

The  commissioner  has  compiled  data  showing  that  the  tenure  of  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  small  high  schools  is  all  too  short.  Of  the  32  small  high  schools  estab- 
lished previous  to  1911-12,  6  made  no  change  in  the  principalship  during  the  four 
years  ending  June  30, 1916;  11  made  two  changes;  12  made  three  changes;  2  made  four 
changes;  and  1  made  five  changes.  The  average  tenure  of  principals  was  a  little  over 
two  years.  These  schools  in  1915~16  employed  104  assistant  teachers.  Of  thia  number 
only  10  were  teaching  in  California  high  schools  in  1911-12.  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  the  small  high  schools  are  tau^t  for  the  most  part  by  teachers  with  little  experi- 
ence. By  fixing  the  minimum  salary^of  principals  at  $1,600  per  annum,  for  example, 
which  is  $100  less  than  the  average'  now  paid,  and  advancing  the  salary  $100  per 
annum  until  a  maximum  of  $2,000  is  reached,  school  bo^ds  in  charge  of  small  high 
schools  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  retain  the  services  of  principals  for  a  term  of  years. 
It  is  desirable  that  high-school  boards  be  authorized  by  law  to  employ  principals  for 
a  four-year  term  after  one  year  of  probationary  service. 

When  we  consider  teachers'  salaries,  we  find  a  similar  situation.  Good  teachers  are 
in  demand  and  better  salaries  attract  them.  By  adopting  a  salary  schedule  based 
upon  experience  the  school  board  will  establish  a  condition  favorable  to  the  retention 
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of  teachera  by  the  district  for  a  longer  period.  The  commissioner  sugge^ts^  that  the 
minimum  salary  in  small  high  schools  be  fixed  at  |1>000  per  annum,  and  that  provisioo 
be  made  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  annually  until  a  c^tain  maximum  is  reached. 
The  additional  amount  paid  to  teachers  under  this  plan  will  yield  better  returns  to 
the  community  than  the  same  amount  expended  for  an  additional  teacher. 

New  Hampshire  has  a  worse  story  to  tell: 

The  teaching  force  is  very  unstable.  Very  nearly  two-fifths  of  all  our  secondary 
teachers  were  new  to  their  places  last  year.  Three-fifths  were  holding  their  positions 
for  the  first  or  second  year;  37.4  of  the  college  graduates  had  held  their  degreej  for 
less  than  two  years.  This  proportion  holds  year  after  year,  and  the  situation  b 
almost  fatal  to  the  efiSciency  of  our  higher  institutions.  Only  about  9  per  cent  of  our 
whole  secondary  teaching  force  were  graduated  from  a  New  Hampshire  institaticb. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  remaining  91  per  cent  have  no  stake  in  New  Hampshire, 
they  are  not  personally  the  best  of  material,  they  do  not  understand  our  ways,  and 
naturally  they  move  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  situation  in  Massachusetts  is  graphically  told  in  the  two  ac- 
companying tables,  the  first  showing  the  length  of  tenure  of  prin- 
cipals in  each  class  of  high  schools,  Class  IV  being  the  weakest,  and 
the  second  revealing  the  absurdly  small  increases  in  salary  that  the 
principals  were  given.  Approximately  one-half  of  those  who  held, 
their  old  positions  had  no  increase  at  all,  and  72  per  cent  of  those 
who  were  rewarded  were  given  an  increment  of  $100  or  less,  26  per 
cent  very  considerably  less.  The  wonder  is  that  trained  men  and 
women  enter  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  remaining  in,  a  vocation  that 
offers  such  niggardly  rewards  for  service. 

Tenure  ofprinHpaVs  pontion. 


Number  of  years  principal  occupied  his  present  po- 
sition previous  to  September,  19W. 


Number  of  high  schools. 


Group 


Group 


Group 
UI. 


Group 
IV. 


Total. 


Oyears , 

1  year........ 

2years 

3  or  4  years... 
5  to  10  years.. 
Over  10  years. 

Total... 


Si 

» 
45 
51 


85 


a3 


63| 


54 


The  following  table  shows  that  of  the  203  principals  who  occupied 
their  present  positions  last  year  only  100  received  an  increase  in  salary. 
Increase  in  principal's  salary. 


Number  of  high  schools. 

Increment  in  salaries. 

Group 

Group 

Group    ,    Group 
III.      ;      IV. 

I 

Total. 

Chanisein  principal 

8 
44 

2 
14 
17 

14 
22 

4 
8 
3 

9'             21 
22  i             15 

n            7 
Id!            8 
3                 $ 

S3 

No  increment 

10 

Incrcrocut  of  $50  or  less 

as 

Increment  of  $31  to  $100 

4$ 

Increment  of  more  than  $100 

m 

Total 

85 

53 

68               H 

w$ 
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A  State  policy  of  providing  adequate  increments  in  the  salaries 
of  high-school  principals  would  do  much  to  attract  men  of  superior 
ability  and  to  reduce  the  excessive  changes  in  the  principalship. 

The  median  length  of  service  in  their  positions  by  principals  of 
first-class  high  schools  in  Missouri  in  1916  was  less  than  two  years. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  TENURE. 

However  bad  conditions  were  in  1916,  they  became  considerably 
worse  with  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  Large 
numbers  of  the  young  men  teachers  entered  the  Army,  as  there 
were  no  provisions  by  the  Government  for  retaining  them  in  the 
less  dramatic  but  equally  important  national  service  of  teaching. 
Some,  especially  teachers  of  science  and  of  industrial  subjects,  have 
forsaken  the  schoolroom  to  aid  in  the  campaign  behind  the  lines; 
and  recently  there  has  been  a  steady  and  successful  movement  to 
enlist  some  of  the  most  desirable  young  principals  and  teachers  in 
various  kinds  of  social  work  among  the  soldiers.  The  schools  have 
willingly  given  up  all  these  men  and  women  as  their  part  in  winning 
the  war,  but  it  is  a  national  shame  that  a  false  sense  of  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  pubhc  should  have  permitted  so  many  thousands  of 
other  principals  and  teachers  to  be  tempted  from  the  schools  by  the 
large  increases  in  wages  offered  them  by  industries  of  aU  kinds. 
It  is  imperative  that  a  program  be  formulated  at  an  early  date  for 
recruiting  for  the  secondary  schools  the  highest  quality  of  young  men 
and  women  and  for  giving  them  adequate  academic  and  professional 
training  to  equip  them  to  educate  the  milUon  and  a  half  boys  and 
girls  who  are  seeking  some  form  of  advanced  education. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS. 

For  the  1916  report  of  State  High-School  Inspector  Kingsley,  Prof. 
Inglis,  of  Harvard,  prepared  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
preparation  of  high-school  teachers  in  Massachusetts.  An  ideal  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  such  teachers  has  been  formulated  and 
recently  published  by  the  College  Teachers  of  Education. 

The  colleges  of  MasBachusetta  have  always  been  the  main  source  from  which  teachers 
are  recniited  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Until  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  centurv  the  training  thus  afforded  included  solely  instruction  in  tho 
subject  matter  of  the  various  studies  to  be  taught.  No  attempt  was  made  to  provide 
specific  training  through  professional  subjects  of  education  until  1891,  when  such 
training  was  begun  at  Harvard  University.  At  the  present  time  such  courses  are  to 
some  extent  provided  in  all  except  4  of  the  18  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  desirable  forms  of  professional  training  for  secondary  school-teachers  and  tlio 
work  now  offered  by  the  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth  are  as  follows: 

1.  Instruction  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  secondary 
school.    This  is  now  well  provided  in  nearly  all  the  colleges. 
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2.  Infltraction  in  the  fundamental  professional  subjecta  of  educi^on,  audi  aa  ^ 
hiatory  of  education,  educational  paychology,  and  principlee  of  education.  lliirtaeB 
or  fourteen  colleges  in  the  State  offer  auch  courses,  though  in  some  cases  these  courses 
are  taught  by  instructors  not  primarily  interested  in  education  as  a  juttfessional  aabjeci 
of  study. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  principles  and  problema  of  secondary  education.  Nine  or  Ici 
colleges  offer  such  courses.    Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  field. 

4.  Instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  school,  lliia  may  b« 
provided  separately  or  combined  with  instruction  in  the  principles  and  problems  of 
secondary  education,  or  combined  with  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  varioua  aubjei  U 
This  work  is  offered  in  a  few  institutions  only,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  inadequate. 

5.  Instruction  in  the  teaching  of  various  subjects.  Five  or  six  colleges  provi-fe  oMr.e 
courses  of  this  nature,  but  the  condition  is  very  unsatisfeurtory,  in  part  because  it  ts 
uneconomical  to  provide  separate  courees  in  the  teaching  of  all  the  various  sub^to 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  students  intending  to  teach  a  single  subject,  and  ii 
part  because  such  courses  are  commonly  taught  by  the  regular  college  instructor  ia 
those  subjects,  whose  experience  in  secondary-w^hool  teaching  has  been  slighter  entirely 
lacking. 

6.  Experienre  in  supervised  apprentice  teaching.  Nine  or  ten  colleges  now  offsr 
facilities  for  such  apprentice  teaching  under  professional  supervision. 

In  1916  about  700  graduates  of  Massachusetts  colleges  entered  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, for  the  most  part  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this  and  other  States.  Of  that 
number  approximately  500  had  taken  at  least  two  professional  courses  in  educatian. 
Returns  from  colleges  show  that  few,  probably  less  than  100,  had  done  some  ^prentice 
teaching  as  a  part  of  their  professional  training  in  the  college. 

The  colleges  of  Massachusetts  have  made  a  promising  b^inning  of  training  teadieri 
for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Further  progress  in  that  direction  is  condi- 
tioned by  a  number  of  factors,  among  which  the  most  important  are — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  certification  which  shall  prescribe  standards  of 
admission  to  the  service  and  encourage  the  professional  training  of  secondary-school 
teachers. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  graduate  year  of  professional  study  ia  essoitial  far 
the  adequate  training  of  such  teachera,  and  provision  for  such  a  graduate  coims. 

3.  The  provision  of  greater  and  better  &K;ilities  for  apprentice  teaching  un^ef 
supervision  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  secondary-school  teachers. 

4.  Provision  of  greater  and  better  facilities  for  prospective  teachers  in  the  metht>is 
of  teaching  each  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  secondary  school. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  three  of  these  factors  are  to  a  great  extent  depMident 
upon  State  action.  Until  the  present,  the  initiative  in  providing  facilities  for  the 
training  of  secondary -school  teachers  in  Massachusetts  has  been  taken  by  the  colleges 
without  the  active  assistance  or  cooperation  of  the  State.  It  is  probable  that  the 
extension  of  those  facilities  must  depend  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  action  of 
State  and  local  school  authorities. 

New  Hampshire  suggests  the  following  steps  as  feasible  and  likely 
to  lead  to  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  in  the  teaching  force  of  its 
high  schools: 

1 .  I>et  our  State  college  be  so  organized  as  to  give  each  student  preparing  to  tearh 
in  high  school  four  years  of  intensive  work  in  the  single  subject  which  he  plans  to 
make  his  specialty.  He  would  have  minor  subjects,  also,  of  course.  There  is  no  ^lod 
reason  why  the  young  person  who  has  finished  high  school,  and  who  knows  that  he  ii 
to  teach  at  all,  should  not  be  able  to  choose  his  specialty  before  entering  college  as 
well  as  on  the  day  he  applies  for  a  job. 
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2.  Emcoun^s^  poi^graduate  work  by  apecitl  Stete  ud  to  graduftto  toacfaen  iriio 
attam  the  ouwter'fl  degree,  after  much  the  eaaie  plan  as  that  ol  our  present  State  aid  for 
qualified  teachera  in  the  elemeatary  schools,  which  has  worked  so  well. 

3.  Let  the  State  college  aim  to  luraifih  the  bulk  of  the  new  teachers  needed  to  recruit 
the  secondary-teaching  Bta£F. 

OiraSVISION  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Supervision  is  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  whatever 
their  training  or  experience.  It  is  especially  needed  where  it  is  least 
given,  in  the  small  hig^  schools  that  are  tau^t  by  young  men  and 
women^  many  of  whom  would  rapidly  become  professional  and 
increasingly  expert  under  the  guidance  of  a  supervisor  of  insight  and 
sympathy.  As  a  rule,  the  county  superintendent  on  his  infrequent 
visits  to  a  school  gives  Uttle  attention  to  the  high-school  teachers, 
partly  because  he  feels  that  their  training  must  have  fitted  them  for 
their  taaks  and  partly  because  the  aims  and  standards  of  secondary- 
school  teaching  are  still  indefinite.  The  State  high-school  inspector 
probably  has  a  larger  influence  at  his  annual  visit,  chiefly  because  he 
comes  with  the  prestige  of  his  position  and  a  perspective  gained  from 
seeing  the  work  of  hundreds  of  teachers  who  are  attempting  to  give 
instruction  on  the  same  or  similar  subject  matter.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  functions  of  inspection  and  of  supervision  could  be  separated, 
as  in  Arkansas.  Data  from  the  several  States,  much  of  it  unpublished, 
give  evidence  that  the  State  inspectors  vary  much  in  their  helpfulness 
to  teachers.  In  Maryland,  where,  since  the  school  survey  super- 
vision has  been  emphasized,  Stat«  Inspector  North  reports  that  he 
has  visited  classes,  recorded  data  on  well-devised  blanks  (see  Md. 
State  Rept.,  1917,  pp.  168-169),  held  individual  conferences  with 
teachers  on  problems  of  instruction  and  with  principals  on  problems 
of  administration,  suggested  plans  for  working  out  desired  school 
improvements,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  met  the  faculties  after 
school  hours,  when  questions  of  immediate  moment  to  the  particular 
school  and  of  larger  significance  in  the  high-school  field  were  discussed. 
The  report  continues: 

The  plain  intent  of  the  present  school  law,  as  regards  high-school  supervision,  in 
that  the  supervisor  shall  devote  himself  primarily  to  *wpervmon~  that  is,  to  the  task 
of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  better  quality  of  instruction,  to  improve  the  actual 
tcacliing  in  the  classroom;  and  though  this  involves  a  number  and  variety  of  other 
duties^  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  office,  the  outstanding  function  of  a  supervisor,  as 
distinguished  from  an  inspector,  is  unquestionably  that  of  helping  to  improve  teaching 
by  working  with  the  teachers  now  in  service.  The  supervisor,  therefore,  began  the 
year's  work  with  the  plan  of  working  immediately  at  the  actual  problems  of  the 
classroom;  but  lees  than  one  month's  experience  convinced  him  that  the  year  would 
have  to  be  devoted  principally  to  procuring  changes  in  the  internal  organization 
of  the  schools,  and  in  securing  the  minimum  equipment  with  which  a  good  quality 
of  teaching  might  reasonably  be  expected.  The  most  conspicuous  needs  of  the  9*  hool 
as  a  whole  were  found  to  lie  in  these  three  directions:  (1)  More  apparatus,  textbooks. 
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materials  of  instruction,  library  equipment;  (2)  rearrangement  and  better  adjustmeot 
of  school  programs  to  the  State  courso  of  study;  and  (3)  more  and  better  teachere. 
Accordingly,  this  report  will  review,  in  a  general  way,  under  these  three  hettds  the 
principal  points  of  the  supervisor's  findings  and  efforts. 

A  part  of  the  discussion  of  apparatus,  textbooks,  materials  of 
instructions,  and  library  equipment  is  appended: 

There  were  on  the  approved  list  for  1916-17,  72  high  schools,  30  of  the  first  group  and 
42  of  the  second.  Of  these,  at  least  7  of  the  first  group  (23  per  cent),  and  at  leait  20 
(47  per  cent)  of  the  second  group  were  conspicuoiisly  short  in  these  several  particulan 
of  the  minimum  laid  down  by  the  State  board  as  requisite  for  placing  a  school  on  the 
approved  list.  Most  of  these  schools  had  been  on  the  list  for  several  years,  and  many 
of  them  liad  drawn  the  State  aid  ever  since  1910,  when  it  was  first  granted ;  but  they  had 
never  been  furnished,  nor  would  they,  apparently,  ever  have  been  furnished  with 
sufficient  equipment  to  do  genuine  high-school  work  without  the  steady,  insistent 
pressure  and  frequent  regular  inspec^on  provided  by  the  new  law.  Their  shortages 
were  of  various  kinds;  some  had  no  library  and  no  apparatus  of  any  sort;  others  had  the 
unusable  remains  of  an  antiquated  library  and  of  an  archaic  laboratory  outfit;  and  still 
others  had,  owing  to  annual  changes  of  teachers,  let  their  equipment,  good  at  fint. 
run  down  almost  to  nothing.  These  shortages  mean  that  the  classroom  exercises  in 
science  were  limited  to  mere  textbook  work,  answering  rote  questions,  the  reciting 
of  memorized  portions  of  the  texts;  that  there  was  no  library  reference  or  supple- 
mentary matter  a^^ilable;  and  that  the  instruction  in  the  two  social  subjects,  Engiid 
and  history,  was  simply  dying  on  its  feet,  being  confined  entirely  to  one  book--tbe 
text  used;  and  the  lack  of  maps  and  charts,  either  purchased  or  homemade,  simply 
petrified  the  instruction  in  history  and  in  Csesar. 

But  supervision  is  needed  also  in  large  high  schools,  either  directly 
by  the  principal  or  by  experienced  assistants  to  whom  he  delegates 
this  important  function.  This  is  recognized  and  strongly  urged  by 
Dr.  Tildsley,  of  New  York  City,  in  his  report  for  1918: 

What  is  most  needed  in  our  high  schools,  next  to  closer  and  more  skillful  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  principal  himself,  is  more  effective  supervisioii  by  the  fint 
astdstants  who  are  chairmen  of  departments.  There  is  a  remarkable  disparity  in  the 
effectiveness  of  such  supervision  at  the  present  time  on  the  part  of  the  various  fint 
assistants  in  the  different  schools,  and  even  between  first  assistants  in  the  same  school. 
It  seems  evident  that,  in  the  examinations  in  the  past,  scholarship  has  been  given 
emphasis  rather  than  qualities  of  leadership  and  administrative  ability.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  coming  examinations  the  board  of  examiners  will  emphasize 
personality,  past  achievement  in  our  service,  and  proved  qualities  of  leaderdiip, 
rather  than  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  even  of  methods.  Scholarship  and 
knowledge  of  methods,  if  not  accompanied  by  courage,  kindliness,  and  that  intangible 
quality  known  as  leadership,  avail  a  head  of  a  department  but  little.  Oontrar>*  to 
general  opinion,  our  high  schools  are  suffering  not  from  oversupervision,  but  from 
undcrduper vision.  Some  principals  allow  themselves  to  be  confined  to  their  inner 
offices,  busied  over  details  which  could  often  be  assigned  to  a  subordinate,  when  they 
should  be  in  the  classroom  inspiring  the  teachers  and  stimulating  the  pupils.  Some 
of  these  principals,  while  thus  giving  too  little  of  their  time  to  actual  classroom  inspec- 
tion, are  not  even  supervising  by  proxy,  since  they  have  not  succeeded  in  developiof 
heads  of  departments  who  are  the  real  leaders  and  not  merely  the  nominal  leaders  of 
departments  and  who  lead  because  of  their  grasp  of  the  problems  of  their  department, 
their  initiative,  encouragement,  and  judgment.  Weak  hoads  of  departments  for  th* 
moat  part  must  be  charged  against  the  principal  of  the  school.    If  the  board  of  exam- 
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incre  has  ever  erred  in  placing  unfit  teachers  on  the  first  assistant's  list,  only  in  rare 
instances  has  pressure  been  exerted  on  the  principal  to  take  a  first  assistant  not  of  his 
own  choice.  Furthermwe,  such  first  assistants  have  had  a  temporary  tenure  for  three 
years,  and  during  that  period  would  have  lost  their  licenses  on  unfavorable  reports 
of  the  principals.  Heads  of  departments  grow  if  the  principal  encourages  them  or 
even  allows  them  to  grow.  They  degenerate  if  the  principal  gives  them  no  authority 
and  does  not  encourage  the  exercise  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  his  chairmen.  A 
really  strong  principal  will  be  found  surroimded  by  strong,  aggressive,  and  progressive 
chairmen  of  departments  composed  of  enthusiastic,  energetic,  efficient  teachers. 
WTicre  such  a  condition  does  not  exist,  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  principal  who 
lia:j  stifled  the  growth  of  his  teachers. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  effective  supervision  is  to  be  secured,  a  greater 
demand  must  be  made  as  to  training  and  professional  fitness  on  the 
principal.  State  High-School  Inspector  Calloway,  of  Missouri, 
emphasizes  this  point  in  his  report  for  1916; 

We  need  to  evolve  in  this  State  a  position  of  high-school  principal.  The  city  super- 
intendent can  not  give  sufficient  time  to  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  our  high 
schools.  The  superintendent  with  the  grade  work  and  with  official  duties  can  not 
effectively  do  this  work.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  it  must  be  provided  for  through  the 
high-school  principal.  He  must  be  given  more  time.  His  work  must  be  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  he  can  find  time  for  work  with  high-school  teachers.  The  high- 
school  principal  should  be  given  more  authority  and  his  duties  more  clearly  defined. 
His  status  is  not  at  the  present  time  such  that  his  influence  with  his  teachers  is  strong. 
He  is  not  taken  seriously  by  high-school  teachers,  and  consequently  refuses  to  take  a 
hand  in  matters  over  which  he  does  not  have  full  authority.  Both  authority  and 
dignity  must  be  attached  to  this  position  before  our  best  men  will  remain  high-school 
principals.  WTien  we  have  created  such  a  position  in  this  State,  the  high-school 
principalship  will  not  be  a  stepping  stone  to  the  superintendency.  The  superin- 
tendent now  has  more  than  he  can  do.  Such  a  change  will  not,  in  any  way,  curtail 
the  importance  of  the  position  of  the  superintendent. 

Inspector  Kingsley,  of  Massachusetts,  also  recommends  a  require- 
ment of  professional  training: 

Too  often  a  principal  is  selected  on  the  ground  that  he  has  a  pleasing  personality  and 
has  been  unusually  successful  in  teaching  some  one  subject.  These  qualifications, 
while  important,  are  far  from  adequate.  He  should  be  a  student  of  educational  prob- 
lems. It  is  extremely  desirable  that  he  should  have  taken  courses  in  high-school 
organization  and  administration  in  a  college  or  university.  This  seems  to  be  a  reason- 
able requirement  in  >'iew  of  the  summer  schools  now  offering  such  course?.  Experi- 
ence as  principal  of  a  smaller  school  affords  excellent  training  for  similar  responsi- 
bilities in  a  larger  school,  while  experience  as  a  department  head  under  a  capable 
l^rincipal  is  of  added  value. 

Not  only  must  the  principal  be  trained,  but  he  must  also  be  given 
time  from  his  administrative  duties  to  visit  classes  and  confer  with 
liis  teachers  daily  in  an  effort  to  improve  their  work.  Every  one 
who  has  studied  the  situation  has  found  that  actually  few  principals 
ijid  the  time  to  perform  adequately  the  most  important  function  of 
their  office— the  supervision  and  improvement  of  instruction.  Mr. 
Calloway,  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  principals  of  all  fii'st- 
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efatas  high  flohoob  of  Missouri,  Si.  Louis  and  Ejuosas  Cifef  eze^teiL 
found  that  they  distributed  tibeir  time  as  fellows: 

Teacking  periodt  i^  primmjmit. 


Number  of  periods. 

Nomtor 
ofprln- 

Pereeat 
ofpriii- 

9 

$ 
2 
8 

12 
2S 
S7 
84 

4 

h 

1 
t 
10 
11 
30 
J8 
3 

1 

9 

3 

4 

i 

f 

7 

Median  number  of  periods  taught  daily  by  principals,  5. 

Keeping  study  hall. 


Komber  «  periodB. 

Number 
of  prio- 
dpai. 

Percent 
of  prtD- 
cipato. 

0 

44 

87 
»' 

0 

1 

87 

81 

M 

8 

1 

I 

2 ^ 

3 

4 

Median  number  of  periods  given  daily  by  principalB  to  keeping  study  haU,  i» 

Doing  office  work. 


Number  of  parlodi. 

Number 
of  prill- 
cipftb. 

Percent 
ofprin- 
dpals. 

0 

88 
«1 
96 
13 
U 

10 
fiO 
30 
8 
6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Median  number  of  periods  given  daily  to  office  work  by  principals^  L 

SwpervinTig. 


Number  o(  periods. 

Number 
•f  prin- 
cipals. 

Per  cent 
cT  prin- 
cipals. 

0 

82 
8 
16 
K) 
0 
1 

'0 
A 
11 

8 
0 

1 

J^ss  tlian  1. .........••., 

1 

8 

4 

Median  number  of  j  cried-  given  daily  to  supeivision  by  principals,  0. 

A  similar  story  is  told  in  tlie  reports  from  Virginia  and  K<»itucky, 
and  doubtless  would  be  repeated  in  almost  every  State  if  the  data 
were  available*    With  the  omission  of  31  principals  in  Virginia  and 
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ol  110  in  Eentud^  who  nuule  no  report,  mnd  of  20  in  K^ituoky  who 
eonfeased  that  they  gave  *^very  little"  time  to  supervision,  the 
following  tabulation  was  made: 

Amount  of  time  given  dait§  by  high-m^tool  ^neipali  «n   Virginia  and  Kentudsy  to 

eupervinon. 


Pttiodi. 


Give  no  periods 

Give  lass  than  1  period...., 

Give  1  ported , 

Give  2  periods , 

Qive  more  tban  1  period . . . 
Give  more  than  2  perlode. . 
Give  more  than  3  periods.., 


Virginia. 


Kentuoky. 


PereenL 

Percent. 

81 

n 

9 

1ft 

34 

14 

30 

» 

» 

7 

M 

2 

8 

0 

1 

The  situation  is  bad  enough  if  the  figiu'es  are  taken  as  recorded; 
it  is  worse  if  they  are  critically  examined.  Although  theie  is  no 
disposition  to  imply  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  principals  making 
returns  to  the  State  office  as  to  how  they  spend  their  time,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  report  a  larger  number 
of  periods  given  to  professional  and  supervisory  functions  than  actual 
daily  practice  would  warrant;  moreover,  some  principals  may  have 
misunderstood  the  instructions.  In  Kentucky,  for  example,  12 
principals  report  that  they  spent  from  five  to  nine  periods  daily  in 
supervision.  One-half  of  these  principals  were  in  schools  of  fewer 
than  125  pupils,  43  per  cent  of  them  in  schools  of  fewer  than  50 
pupils,  and  25  per  oent  in  schools  of  fewer  than  25  pupils.  Surely 
it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  State  inspector  to  make  a  study  of 
the  methods  and  results  of  such  intensive  supervision. 

Inspector  Calloway,  of  Missouri,  makes  the  following  comment  on 
the  returns  from  his  questionnaire  study,  some  of  the  data  of  which 
were  presented  above: 

To  make  a  frank  statement,  there  is  not  in  this  State,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
what  may  rightfully  be  called  a  high-school  principal.  Except  as  regards  some  minor 
duties,  practically  all  of  the  so-called  high-school  principals  are  nothing  more  than 
high-school  teachers.  They  are  principals  in  name  only.  This  is  borne  out  not  only 
by  the  amount  of  teaching  done  but  also  by  the  tenure  of  service.  Forty-four  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  are  in  their  positions  this  year  for  the  first  time,  while  43  per  cent  of  the 
principals  are  in  their  positions  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  121  principals  reporting, 
there  are  only  11  who  do  not  teach  as  many  as  three  periods,  or  half  time;  6  report  no 
teaching;  2  teach  one  period;  and  3  teach  two  periods  per  day;  72  per  cent  teach  four 
or  more  periods;  3  per  cent  teach  five  periods;  and  28  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-fourth, 
do  a  full  day's  teaching. 

As  study-hall  keepers,  77,  or  63  per  cent  of  the  121,  keep  study  hall  one  or  more 
periods;  85  per  cent  of  the  principals  give  one  or  more  hours  per  day  to  office  work; 
35  per  cent  give  two  hours  or  more;  and  15  per  cent  give  three  or  more  hours  per  day  to 
office  duiieflL 
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When  the  question  of  the  superviflion  of  instruction  in  the  hi^  schools  is  taken  up 
the  high-school  principal  falls  far  short;  82  of  the  121,  or  70  per  cent,  give  sbeolut^y 
no  time  to  high-school  teaching  besides  their  own  classes.  An  additional  6  per  c«it 
give  leas  than  one  hour  to  high-school  supervision,  and  only  22  per  cent  give  as  muck 
as  one  hour  to  high-school  supervision.  My  observation  is  that  this  is  perhaps  aa 
overstatement  of  what  is  really  done. 

Of  the  121  high-school  principals,  52,  or  43  per  cent,  are  in  their  positions  this  year 
for  the  first  time;  21  per  cent  are  in  their  positions  for  the  second  year;  and  16  per  cent 
are  in  their  positions  for  the  third  year;  5  per  cent  have  been  in  four  years  and  4 
per  cent  for  ^\e  years.  Five  high-school  principals  have  been  in  their  present  posi- 
tions more  than  10  years. 

The  State  over  the  high-school  principal  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  toacheis; 
07  of  the  121  report  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  high-school  teachers,  and  those  wlio 
report  some  voice  in  the  selection  show  that  this  is  usually  only  in  an  advisory  way. 

The  great  number  of  new  teachers  in  our  high  schools  each  year  as  a  single  factor 
shows  a  great  need  for  a  supervising  principal.  The  fact  that  44  per  cent  of  the  teaching 
force  in  our  high  schools  change  each  year  is  in  itself  an  unquestioned  demand  for 
closer  supervision.  And  the  additional  fact  that  32  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  force 
has  never  taught  in  the  high  schools  before  this  year  is  but  a  further  justification  of 
this  demand.  It  is  impossible  that  teachers  do  satisfactory  work  under  such  condi- 
tions. Perhaps  no  other  factor  is  so  largely  responsible  for  the  shifting  each  year  o! 
high-school  teachers  as  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision  of  instruction.  Many  toachcrj 
come  into  the  high  schools  enthusiastic  and  with  high  ideals  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
They  are  misunderstood  by  their  pupils.  Their  work  does  not  go  as  they  have  planned. 
They  become  discouraged,  flounder  around  for  a  time,  and  then  settle  doTm  to  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

EXTENSION  OF  FUNCTION  OF  fflGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  growing  critical  attitude  toward  the  high  school,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made  in  this  and  in  the  report  two  years 
ago,  finds  expression  occasionally  in  such  a  passage  as  the  foUowing 
from  the  superintendent  at  Williamsport,  Pa.: 

In  many  ways  the  high  school  is  doing  excellent  work,  for  which  both  principal  and 
teachers  deserve  full  credit.  There  are,  however,  in  my  judgment,  some  weak  points 
that  ought  to  be  strengthened .  One  weakness  is  in  the  organization  of  the  hi^  sdiooL 
The  general  attitude  of  faculty  and  students  seems  to  be  that  children  are  sent  to  the 
school  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  that  the  teachers  are  there  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  children  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  have  done  their  work  and  to 
grade  them  accordingly.  Both  parties  seem  to  feel  that  when  each  has  performed  hii 
work  individual  responsibility  ends.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  prime  motive  of  the 
high-school  faculty  as  a  whole  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  the  pupil,  but  rather  to 
permit  the  delinquent  to  eliminate  himself  from  his  class  or  school  through  repeated 
failures.  The  character  of  this  kind  of  discipline  is  negative  and  repressive  instead 
of  positive  and  directive.  Even  in  some  colleges  to-day  there  is  a  dean  whose  duty 
it  is  to  get  hold  of  the  failing  student  early  and  help  him,  if  possible.  ^Throughout  the 
high-school  course  there  should  be  continuous  growth  in  self-reliance,  willing  and  cheer- 
ful obedience,  and  closer  cooperation  between  the  student  body  and  faculty,  and  also 
like  relations  should  exist  between  the  principal  and  faculty.\ 

Criticism  must  lead  primarily  to  a  clarification  of  the  function  of 
secondary  education.  Toward  this  end  the  appended  statement  of 
Commissioner  Meredith,  of  New  Jei-sey,  will  be  an  aid: 
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The  high  school  should  assist — 

First,  by  leading  the  pupil  to  a  conception  of  the  variety  and  the  significance  of  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  world.  This  may  be  done,  in  part  at  least,  through  a  study  of 
vocations.  Pupils  may  thus  be  led  to  see  what  fields  of  activity  are  open  both  to  boys 
and  to  girls;  what  general  and  what  specific  personal  qualities  are  necessary  for  pro- 
gressive success,  together  with  the  special  training  required.  A  study  of  this  cliaracter 
would  reveal  the  probable  demand  for  workers  in  a  given  field,  and  also  indicate  the 
remuneration  to  be  had  in  terms  of  both  money  and  personal  and  social  advantages. 

Second,  by  testing  the  pupil's  capacities  and  interests  over  a  wide  field  of  subject 
matter  and  activities.  The  high-school  period  is  a  time  of  self-discovery  and  self- 
realization  for  the  pupil,  and  the  process  of  discovering  latent  interests  and  abilities 
is  a  function  both  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  pupil. 

Third,  the  school  may  assist  the  pupil  by  giving  him  definite  training  in  /uuda- 
mental  subjects  and  by  providing  for  systematic  physical  education,  which  should 
include  the  inculcation  of  idealsand  standards  in  this  paramount  phase  of  education. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ideal,  there  can  be  little  question  after  read- 
ing numeroas  reports  from  both  city  and  State  superintendents  that 
the  tendency  of  high-school  education  is  strongly  vocational.  This 
tendency  is  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  the  Smith-Hughes  law,  which 
by  its  opportunities  for  financial  aid  seems  to  be  influencing  strongly 
tlie  reformulation  of  curricula.  Many  schools,  however,  are  finding 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Self-criticism  is  also  leading  to  a  widening  of  the  functions  of  the 
high  school.  The  tendency  to  include  in  secondary  education  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  a  part  of  the  junior  high  school  is 
progressing  quietly,  especially  in  the  largest  cities;  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston  having  established  the 
beginnings  of  such  schools.  The  inclusion  of  two  years  upward  as 
a  junior  college  is  generally  approved,  but  for  economic  reasons  the 
movement  is  making  little  progress.  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  have  recently  established  junior  colleges.  Extension  work 
by  high  schools  has  been  tried  in  one  county  in  California,  and  the 
departments  of  teacher-training  for  the  elementary  grades  is  making 
substantial  progress.  Reports  from  the  several  States  testify  that 
the  work  is  provmg  satisfactory.  Evening  high  schools  are  of  in- 
creasing importance,  with  enrollments  encouragingly  large;  but 
everywhere  the  problem  is  to  secure  a  high  percentage  of  regular 
attendance.  The  reports  testify  that  the  effort  is  generally  being 
made  to  present  in  these  evening  schools,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
schools  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
other  semipublic  or  private  agencies,  what  the  mature  students  want. 
Summer  high  schools  likewise  seem  to  be  accepted  as  of  gi'owing 
importance  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  system.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  number  of  reports  justify  them  by  presenting  data 
concerning  not  only  the  attendance  but  also  the  success  of  the  pupils 
in  earning  credits  and  in  maintaining  their  standing  in  the  successive 
terms. 
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One  cleve''opment  of  high-school  work  that  noed»  more  exiere^irp 
treatment  than  is  possible  in  this  report  is  in  the  growth  and  use  of 
high-school  libraries.  From  every  section  of  the  country  have  come 
reports  not  merely  of  increased  appropriations  for  books  but  also  of 
the  employment  of  trained  full-time  librarians  and  of  the  introduction 
of  systematic  instruction  in  library  work.  Although  it  is  strange 
that  this  development  should  have  come  so  late  in  our  secondaiy 
schook,  it  is  no  less  gratifying  that  the  movement  is  progressing  so 
generally  and  with  such  vigor. 

THE  WAR  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  secondary  schools  has  been  manife«*t  m 
the  enrollment,  in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
extra-curricular  activities.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  many  teachers  and  principals  have  been  drawn  from  th« 
schools  by  the  demands  of  other  service.  The  pupils  also  have 
felt  those  demands:  some  of  the  older  one§  entering  the  Army,  and 
many  others,  especially  in  centei-s  of  industry,  undertaking  n- 
munerative  work.  Tiie  superintendent  of  schook  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
for  instance  reports: 

During  the  preceding  year  there  was  a  large  lose  of  pupils,  largely  due  to  the  inrre**- 
iDg  demand  for  unskilled  and  inexperienced  laborecs.  This  condition  wma  ag^rat-atfd 
by  the  increasing  cost  of  living  and  the  fact  that  many  of  our  pupils  came  from  poor 
families  in  which  the  older  children  were  called  upon  to  help  meet  this  higher  cost  ol 
living  by  going  out  to  work  for  wages.  Undoubtedly  the  higher  wages  which  were 
offered  for  this  kind  of  labor  tempted  many  pupils  who  had  been  gradually  losing  their 
interest  in  school  to  leave  in  order  to  go  to  work.  Figures  show  that  in  the  year  1915- 
IG  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  who  left  school  were  freshmen. 

In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  23  per  cent  of  the  entire  high-school 
enroUment  withdrew  during  the  year  1916-17,  62  per  cent  of  the 
withch-awaJs  going  directly  to  work.  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  Lm 
Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Aurora,  lU.,  there  were  losses  of  from  4  to  7  per 
cent;  and  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  increase  in  high-school 
enrollment  for  1916-17  was  only  696  pupils,  or  1.4  per  cent.  The 
large  cities,  like  New  York  and  Boston,  have  had  smaller  en- 
rollments than  the  previous  steady  growth  had  led  them  to 
expect.  But  there  has  heen  no  such  emptying  of  the  schools 
as  many  had  expected;  in  fact,  school  reports  for  1915-1917  far  more 
frequently  mention  continued  growth  in  high  schools  than  any 
decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

Another  effect  of  the  war,  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  student-l>ody, 
has  been  presented  by  the  superint<*ndent  of  La  CYosse,  Wis.: 

While,  in  any  circumstance,  war  is  a  most  depkirabld  thing,  in  my  judgmrat  il 
has  been  a  most  wonderful  factor  in  the  development  in  the  secoadaiy  school  of  ths 
spirit  of  citizenship,  honor,  int^rity,  and  loyalty.  The  various  war  activities  which 
the  schools  have  been  doing  during  the  year  have  been  wonderful  facton  of  adncaticm. 
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There  is  do  other  one  influence  which  has  ao  emphasized  the  responsibility  of  even 
the  high-school  boy  or  ^1  as  a  citizen,  and  demonstrated  beyond  the  question  of  a 
doubt  the  fact  that  no  individual  can  live  in  a  community  and  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity without  being  responsible  to  the  community,  and  that  no  person,  even  a  high 
school  boy  oi  giri,  can  live  in  modwn  society  as  an  individual  ^itirely  independent 
of  the  other  individuals  in  the  community. 

From  all  quarters  come  similar  reports;  never  before  in  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  secondary  education  have  the  pupils  been  so  en- 
thusiastic^ so  earnest,  and  so  persistent  in  their  work.  This  has  in 
large  measure  been  due  to  the  fact  that  high-school  teachei*s  have 
incorporated  fresh  material  and  developed  or  emphasized  it  by  the 
war  situation  iu  their  instruction  of  history,  civics,  English,  science, 
mathematics,  and  practically  every  other  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
It  is  dilRcult  to  see  how  those  teachers  after  the  success  that  they 
report  in  using  meaningful,  motivated  material  can  return  to  the 
formal  work  that  has  characterized  so  much  of  high-schdol  instruc- 
tion. In  this  connection  shoiJd  be  mentioned  the  careful  elimi- 
nation in  various  cities,  notably  in  Cincinnati  under  Supt.  Condon, 
of  all  material  in  high-school  textbooks  that  seemed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  support  autocratic  government.  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  a  widespread  and  determined  effort  to  make  secondary 
schools  the  means  of  inculcating  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

From  schoolmen  and  from  the  pupils  themselves  all  over  the 
country  there  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  learn  how  the  schools 
can  best  help  in  the  war.  Partly  to  answer  this  implied  question, 
the  Government  has,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
issued  a  number  of  buUetins  to  the  schools  and  to  the  public  at 
large.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  ''Europe's  Educational 
Message  to  America,''  *' Secondary  Schools  and  the  War,"  ** Sugges- 
tions for  the  Conduct  of  Educational  Institutions  during  the  War,'* 
**Work  of  American  Colleges  and  Universities  during  the  War,*' 
and  '^Government  Policies  Involving  the  Schools  in  War  Time,"  the 
last  one  mentioned  being  signed  by  five  members  of  the  Cabinet 
whose  departments  are  most  concerned.  The  burden  of  all  those 
messages  has  been  that  the  high  schools  should  continue  their  work' 
and  make  it  more  vital  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  in  the  years  to 
come.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  also  published  recommen- 
dations of  a  joint  committee  on  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  and  of 
industrial  work  during  the  war,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Food 
Administration,  issued  a  series  of  ''Lessons  in  Community  and 
National  Life"  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  ideals  of  democracy 
and  broader  conceptions  of  national  life. 

All  over  the  country  the  high  schools  that  were  equipped  for  the 
work  gave  instruction  to  the  men  in  the  selective  draft  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Classes 
were  conducted  in  telegraphy,  in  motor  mechanics,  in  the  trades 
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connected  with  the  construction  of  airplanes,  and  in  other  simikr 
work  which  the  men  had  been  assigned,  high-school  pupils  often 
assisting  their  teachers  in  the  instruction.  In  the  summer  scho(4s 
training  was  in  many  places  given  for  the  Women's  Business  Reserve 
Corps,  the  students  being  women  who  were  preparing  to  take  the 
places  of  men  called  to  the  Army.  In  Philadelphia  these  course 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  included  Uie  dements 
of  business,  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting,  or  stenotypy, 
filing,  office  practice,  civics,  current  history,  war-time  housekeeping, 
drawing  and  draughting,  telegraphy,  and  English  expression,  oral 
and  written.  The  extra  curricular  work  of  high-school  pupik 
during  the  year  has  included  various  kinds  of  assistance  to  officials 
boards,  such  as  the  filling  and  filing  of  cards,  the  tabulation  of 
questionnaire  returns,  the  writing  of  letters  and  the  addressing  of 
envelopes,  the  making  of  posters,  and  other  public  signs;  secuni^ 
membership  for  the"  Red  Cross,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Knights  of  Columbus;  the  making  of 
articles  for  these  organizations;  the  collection  of  books  for  soldiers' 
libraries;  the  selling  of  thrift  stamps  and  bonds;  the  adoption  of 
orphans  in  the  several  devastated  countries;  aiding  in  the  campaign 
for  conservation  of  coal  and  food;  gardening  and  farming.  The 
story  of  the  self-denials,  the  enthusiastic  work,  and  the  effective  ac- 
complishment of  our  boys  and  girls  would  make  one  of  the  most  heroic 
chapters  in  the  history  of  secondary  education. 

FARM  SERVICE  BY  HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1917  there  were  uigent  calls  for  assistance 
on  the  farms  by  high-school  boys,  and  in  response  arrangements 
were  all  over  the  country  hurriedly  made  by  which  boys  were  excused 
from  some  school  attendance  in  order  that  they  might  render  serv- 
ice. In  some  cases  they  went  on  the  farms  as  regular  helpers;  in 
others  they  did  seasonal  work  as  the  crops  of  the  neighborhood 
demanded.  A  number  of  schools  organized  their  boys  into  groups 
who  rented  and  cultivated  a  farm  of  their  own.  Usually  school 
credit  was  given  boys  who  worked  for  three  months  or  so,  providing 
their  marks  were  passing;  but  of  course  there  were  different  provisions 
among  the  many  schools  whose  pupils  went  to  this  tejnporary  work. 
In  Philadelphia  the  board  of  education  granted  furloughs  to  boys  over 
16  whose  class  standing  was  satisfactory,  the  furloughs  applying  to 
May  and  June  and  September  and  October.  In  North  Dakota  the 
State  board  of  education  resolved  on  May  16,  1917,  *'that  it  is  the 
j)atriotic  duty  of  every  school  in  our  State  to  open  not  earlier  than 
October  1,  in  order  that  as  many  boys  as  possible  of  suitable  age  can 
assist  in  harvesting  the  crops."     This  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
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State  High  School  Conference.     The  board  very  wisely  added  to  its 
resolution  this  memorandum: 

This  board  believes  that  it  is  also  the  imperative  duty  of  superinteDdeDts,  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  boards  of  education  to  urge  the  attendance  at  school  of  all  boys 
below  conscriptive  age,  because  the  burden  of  responsibility  which  will  rest  upon  the 
rising  generation  will  inevitably  be  greatly  increased  by  the  facts  of  the  war. 

Although  the  appeal  for  boys  was  made  late,  there  are  reports  from 
all  pai'ts  of  the  country  that  the  response  was  generous,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  skeptics  the  city-bred  boy  on  the  whole  furnished  accept- 
able aid  on  the  farm.  Some  of  the  camps  made  less  money  thcui  they 
had  expected,  or  even  after  a  summer  of  hard  work  went  into  debt; 
but  the  balance  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger;  additional  food 
was  produced,  a  demand  by  boys  nearing  military  age  for  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  was  satisfied,  and  there  were  numerous  by-products  of 
no  inconsiderable  value.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  an  in- 
creased appreciation  by  the  public  of  the  high-school  boy,  some 
understanding  by  the  city  boy  of  the  farmer  and  his  work,  and  the 
introduction  of  agriculture  into  several  city  high  schools.  Sudi 
courses  are  given  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Decatur,  111.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  experience  of  1917  revealed  possibilities  for  so  great  national 
service  that  in  the  several  States  committees  were  early  appointed 
to  formulate  more  complete  and  effective  plans  than  the  earUer 
emergency  had  made  possible.  Of  all  the  reports  none  has  proved 
more  intelligent  and  helpful  than  that  of  the  committee  on  mobiliza- 
tion of  high-school  boys  for  farm  service,  Frank  V.  Thompson,  chair- 
man.    From  this  report  extensive  quotation  is  made. 

On  the  basis  of  its  experience  in  1917  with  1,600  lx>ys — 500  in  16 
camps  and  1,100  on  individual  farms — the  Massachusetts  committee 
made  valuable  recommendations  for  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
The  following,  both  direct  and  imph'ed,  are  of  general  interest: 

The  committee  is  convinced  that,  given  the  three  essentials  of  time — that  is,  early 
enrollment  of  boys  and  arrangementj  for  employment  with  farmers^  of  proper  c>uper- 
vision,  and  of  cooperation  with  the  local  agricultural  organizations— the  work  can  be 
successfully  carried  on. 

The  committee  undertook  the  development  of  a  plan  of  placement  on  farms,  as 
follows: 

(a)  One  or  more  bo>'s  on  individual  farm$  as  requesteil  by  farmers,  the  boys  to  live 
in  the  fanners'  homes. 

(fc)  Boys  to  work  through  local  placement  as  needed  on  the  ^ms  in  their  vicinity, 
returning  to  theJr  homes  at  night. 

(t)  Organization  of  camps  from  which  boys  would  go  to  work  by  the  day  or  week  on 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 

The  season's  experience  has  demonstrated  to  the  committee  that  the  provision 
made  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  for  placing  lioys  on  farms  for  day  labor,  cr  for 
longer  periods,  can  and  should  be  carried  on  under  a  plan  similar  to  that  worked  out 
for  this  season;  that  i?,  through  local  placement  and  under  local  pupervisors. 
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The  committee  believes  that  a  succeeBhil  working  out  ef  the  camp  meth<^  of  soiiply- 
ing  labor  requires  substantial  modifications  of  the  1917  plan.  Amoni*  Hie  noodifica- 
tions  to  which  it  wishes  to  direct  attention  are  the  following: 

1.  The  necessity  for  immediately  beginning  a  campaign  to  acquaint  the  fiamen 
of  MasHtchusetta  with  the  results  of  camps  established  this  year  and  the  pcMwibtlitiw 
for  next  year. 

2.  The  committee  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  and  c<»trol  of  the  auper- 
viFion  of  camps. 

3.  The  director  should  have  control  of  the  location,  equipment,  and  crnnmifwary  o( 
each  local  camp,  but  should  in  every  possible  way  se^  to  utilise  existing  commanity 
resources  to  the  end  of  making  the  expenses  as  low  as  possible. 

4.  All  of  these  matters  mean  expenditure  of  public  money  father  than  private 
support  by  subscription.  (An  estin  ate  for  50  camps  in  1918  is  made  of  $50,000.  In 
1917  there  was  an  expenditure  of  110,141.31,  or  $6.33  for  each  boy.) 

5.  The  administration  of  plans  the  committee  proposes  involves  the  following 
changes: 

(a)  The  appointment  of  a  rather  large  and  ref»esentative  advisory  committee. 

(6)  A  smsdl  executive  committee,  seven  members,  largely  made  up  of  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  work  during  the  season  of  1917,  who  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  public  safety  committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

(c)  The  appointment  of  a  director  of  mobilization  of  school  boys,  responsible  to  the 
executive  committee  i(x  carrying  out  poHdes,  when  adopted  and  ratified  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  public  safety  conmiittee. 

(d)  The  director  to  be  employed  at  once  to  carry  on  the  campaign  of  pobUcity,  of 
securing  cooperation,  of  making  plans  for  enlistment,  of  placement;  in  short,  all  the 
work  necessary  to  get  an  early  start  on  the  farm  work  for  the  season  of  1918. 

So  far  as  the  experiment  in  Massachusetts  goes  to-day  the  committee  finds: 

1.  That  the  ri^t  type  of  boys  under  efficient  supervision  are  valuable  in  food 
production. 

2.  That  mutually  advantageous  working  arrangements  between  boys  and  fiarmen 
can  be  brought  about. 

3.  That  the  employment  of  the  boys  during  the  summer,  being  a  seasonable  occu- 
pation, can  be  done  on  a  considerably  larger  scale  with  no  disadvantage  to  the  labor 
market. 

4.  That  as  rapidly  as  the  men  withdraw  from  productive  industry  for  war  service, 
as  increajBed  demands  are  made  upon  transportation  facilities  for  forwarding  ttoopn, 
munitionp,  and  supplies  more  and  more  will  production  of  food  be  necessary  m  near  as 
poeeible  to  the  point  where  the  food  is  to  be  consumed. 

5.  That  so  far  as  can  be  foreeeen,  farm  labor  shortage  will  be  more  acute  in  191S  than 
it  was  in  1917. 

The  committee  lecommenda  that  the  campe  be  conducted  on  a  aemimilitary  bMV, 
that  training  courses  be  provided  for  camp  cooks  and  supervisors,  and  that  a  uniform 
practice  in  conducting  campe  be  worked  out  embodying  the  features  proved  by 
experience  to  be  best 

The  Maine  plan  would  probably  need  modification  in  some  detaib  Id  be  workable 
in  any  other  State,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  in  the  present  emergency.  Tbe  foUowiog 
is  quoted  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  ofiScials  of  the  junior  Tcrfimteen  of  liame: 

OBNERAL  INFOBMATION. 

Purpoae.—The  purpose  of  this  movement  is  to  discover,  enlist,  and  train  boys  and 
young  men  to  supply  the  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  made  necessary  throu^  tbe 
increased  acreage  propaganda  recommended  by  tiie  State  and  Federal  CtovemmeDti 
to  provide  for  the  war  emergencies. 
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Enligtnunt, — Boys  between  the  age9  of  16  and  20^  of  good  tooral  cbaErmcter.  who 
can  pasB  the  physical  examination  and  furnish  satisfactory  reoomoiendatioDs,  may 
qualify  as  volunteers. 

Dates  ol  ealistment  are  on  aad  after  June  1,  to  and  including  October  '61,  unless 
otherwise  released  by  the  governor,  on  recommendatiom  of  the  director  general. 

Application  blanks  may  be  secured  of  the  piindpal  of  the  local  high  school  or 
academies.  U  not,  write  to  headquarteca.  Enlistment  for  both  boys  and  leaders  will 
be  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  National  Guard.  The  boys  will  be  known  as 
"  Volunteers/'  and  the  leaders  as  *' Commanders." 

All  desirable  caadidates  whose  appHcations  have  been  duly  filed  at  headqusrtera 
will  receive  orders  to  report  at  the  mobilization  camp  for  final  examination  and 
enlistment. 

Leadersitip. — The  boys  will  be  seat  out  in  squads  to  work  in  different  sections,  as 
opportunity  may  afford,  under  the  direction  of  competent  adult  leaders,  af^inted  l)v 
the  director  general,  who  will  have  full  charge  of  the  boys  until  they  are  returned  to 
the  mobilization  camp,  unless  otherwise  relieved  by  the  director  general.  These 
leaders  will  be  men  of  unquestioned  Christian  character  and  ability  for  leadership  with 
bo3^,  coupled  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  farm  work. 

Mobtluation. — The  camp  will  be  mobflized  June  1,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  State  Camp 
Farm,  Winthrop  Center.  This  can  be  reached  from  either  Winthrop  or  Augusta  by 
trolley. 

Instruction  and  training  in  general  farm  work  will  be  given  at  the  camp  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  of  Maine  and  other  qualified  leaders,  before  assignment 
to  service  is  made. 

The  volunteers  will  be  sent  out  in  companies,  under  their  commanding  officer 
wherever  and  whenever  needed. 

FHrkmgha. — Brief  furlotighs  will  be  granted  to  the  volunteers  in  cases  of  anergency, 
by  the  governor,  on  recommendation  of  the  director  generaL 

Compensation. — Opportunity  for  service. 

Wages,  $1  per  each  secular  day  from  date  of  enlistment. 

Subsistence  (board  and  lodpfing). 

Uniforms  (hat,  blouse*  breeches,  leggins,  shoes,  overalls,  and  frock). 

Medical  attendance. 

Transportation. 

School  credits. — Full  school  credits  will  be  allowed  volunteers  on  both  the  Tall  and 
spring  terms  when  engaged  in  service.  The  leaders  will  also  tutor  the  boys  and  as 
far  as  possible  keep  them  up  with  their  re^lar  school  work.  . 

Parent^  approval. — It  will  be  nece«ary  for  each  boy  to  secure  the  consent  and 
approval  of  either  his  parents  or  guardian. 

Genrral  adminxstrahon. — All  matters  pertaining  to  misunderstandings,  adjustments 
of  labor  difficulties,  change  of  location  or  assigHment,  discipline,  enlif  taient.  furloughs, 
rank,  discharge,  or  other  general  questions  shnll  be  referred  to  the  director  general. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMAIITrEB  PROPOSALS. 

To  send  any  children  to  forms  without  knowing  the  actual  need  for  them  or  without 
regulation  wonld  be  wasteful  and  a  hindrance  to  the  farmers,  who  do  not  want  a  horde 
of  inexperienced  labor^v  on  their  hands.    Therefore: 

1 .  Oeate  and  appoint  a  State  committee  of  school  officials  to  confer  with  the  State 
agricultural  department  and  organizations  of  fanner?  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a 
real  need  of  school  chtldren  on  farms. 

2.  If  the  need  existi,  draft  a  set  of  reflations  to  tmtet  the  need  and  st  the  same  time 
protect  the  children,  sudi  as  these: 

(a)  Children  14  and  over  only,  to  be  permitted  to  work  on  farms  for  others  than 
their  parents,  and  excused  from  school  for  this  purpose  from  June  1  to  October  I. 
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(6)  Children  14  and  over  only,  to  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hoars  a  day, 
or  more  than  six  days  a  week. 

(c)  Children  thus  excused  must  have  si>eclai  work  permits,  issited  by  the  conunittoe 
of  school  officials  or  persons  authorized  by  them  showing  that  the  chfld  has  been 
examined  by  a  physician  and  is  physically  fit  for  work,  x)ermits  to  be  issued  only  for 
farms  known  by  the  committee  to  be  suitable  places  for  the  children  to  work. 

3.  The  State  committee  of  school  officials  should  be  responsible  for  the  superriaoa 
of  children  at  work  on  farms  to  see  that  r^^lations  are  enforced.  Transportitioii, 
feeding,  and  housing  should  all  be  supervised. 

\9  to  housing,  it  i?  advisable  that  children  sent  to  farms  to  work  should  not  be  boused 
with  the  farmers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Boy  Scouts,  for  instance,  can  establish  camp?  in  a 
^'ivcn  farm  district  under  Scout  Masters.  Local  authorities  will  be  glad  to  provid* 
transportation  from  camps  to  farms,  and  the  boys  can  work  in  gangs,  in  one  field  one 
day,  in  another  the  next,  and  return  to  camp  after  work.  In  this  way  both  work  and 
living  conditions  will  be  supervised,  and  farmers  will  not  have  the  responsibility  and 
cost  of  housing  them. 

Similar  camps  may  be  established  under  playground  directors,  probation  or  school 
officers. 

But  be  sure  you  know  where  the  children  live  and  how. 

England  is  already  wishing  she  had  not  used  her  children  so  recklessly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.    Let  America  learn  by  England's  experience. 

The  Massachusetts  plan  differed  m  details  but  not  in  spirit. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  enthusiasm  subsequent  to  the  entrance  of  this  country  into 
the  war  there  were  many  who  believed  that  military  drill  should  be 
made  compulsory  for  all  boys  in  high  schools.  Indeed,  before  April, 
1917,  several  privat<5  secondary  schools  had  offered  military  training 
to  their  older  students  who  hoped  soon  to  enter  officers'  reserve 
camps.  A  few  public  high  schools,  notably  those  of  Boston,  had  for 
some  years  given  a  form  of  military  drill  to  its  boys;  and  after  the 
declaration  of  war  many  schools,  especially  those  in  cities,  introduced 
military  training,  usually  optional.  Among  the  cities  may  be  men- 
tioned Dallas,  El  Paso,  and  Waco,  Tex.;  Aurora,  Elgin,  Moline,  and 
Chicago,  111.;  Stamford,  Conn.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  most  of  the  schook 
of  Arizona.  In  Wyoming  an  elaborate  system  was  developed  and 
approved  by  the  legislature  by  the  grant  of  financial  aid;  the  legis- 
lature of  Oregon  provided  for  an  elective  course  in  raihtary  tacUcs 
and  training  in  high  schools,  to  be  directed  and  supervised  by  the 
^overnor;  and  the  legislature  of  New  York,  without  the  approval 
of  the  State  department  of  education,  passed  a  law  requiring  military 
training  of  all  the  older  youth.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey 
more  deliberate  action  was  taken.  Commissions  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  schools,  of  business,  of  industry,  and  of  tlie  .Vrmy, 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  problem.  In  both  cases  thoy  dis- 
approved military  training  in  high  schools 
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The  arguments  for  and  against  military  training  in  high  schools 
are  summarized  in  the  two  following  letters,  which  are  quoted  from  the 
report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction  of  Minnesota 
for  1917: 

FAVORABLE  TO  MILITABY  TRAINING. 

Some  one  has  well  said  that  one  of  the  great  defects  of  American  life  to-day  is  slouchi- 
nees— filouchinees  of  physique,  slouchinees  in  the  appearance  of  our  towns  and  villages, 
filouohinesB  in  the  application  of  mind  and  body  to  the  tasks  of  the  day,  slouchiness 
in  discipline  and  responsiveness  to  orders  in  cooperative  efforts  of  all  kinds.  Com- 
pulsory military  training  enforces  on  a  boy  promptness  in  obeying  orders,  and  he  must 
apply  himself  to  a  given  task  until  it  is  satisfactorily  finished.  His  mental  and  physi- 
cal being  must  always  be  at  the  best.  All  of  these  phases  are  being  introduced  and 
emf^iasized  when  military  training  is  taught.  It  must  be  introduced  in  a  spirit  of 
rivic  service,  and  the  cadets  must  be  taught  that  this  is  a  part  of  their  training  for 
citizenship. 

Our  experience  with  military  training  for  several  years  in  the  Rochester  High 
School  leads  me  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  veiy  best  courses  that  we  have  offered. 
The  discipline  of  the  school  is  very  much  better,  the  boys  seeing  the  value  of  self- 
control  and  decent  restraints.  The  cadets  are  interested  in  civic  problems  and  their 
responsibilities..  Citizens  of  Rochester  will  testify  to  the  value  of  this  training  for 
their  boys.  X  have  yet  to  hear  a  complaint  on  the  cadet  organization  in  the  Rochester 
High  School  f^m  the  parents  of  the  boys  taking  this  work. 

The  cost  of  this  work  is  very  slight,  as  we  have  asked  the  boys  to  buy  their  own 
suits  and  caps.  This  year  the  cost  has  advanced  from  $16  to  about  f23.  The  boys 
feel  It  keenly,  and  we  have  allowed  them  to  take  the  drill  and  rifle  practice  without 
the  regular  otdet  uniform.  Lieut.  W.  F.  Wright,  of  the  local  Machine  Gun  Co.,  is  the 
drill  master  and  receives  a  slight  remuneration. 

Drill  is  offered  twice  a  week  and  rifle  practice  by  squads  once  a  week.  During  the 
winter  season  indoor  drill  and  rifle  practice  are  given,  and  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall,  outdoor  practice.  Interest  in  the  organization  is  so  keen  that  prominent 
citizens,  who  are  membere  of  the  local  rifle  club,  offered  to  take  squads  of  cadets  out 
to  the  rifle  range.  The  rifle  range  is  owned  by  the  Machine  Gun  Co.,  the  Rifle  Club, 
and  the  cadet  organization. 

State- wide  military  training  in  high  schools  has  been  a  decided  success  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  where  legislative  aid  is  granted.  At  first  there  was  a  great  deal  of  oppo- 
sition, but  it  now  hag  the  hearty  approval  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  State 
superintendent  of  instruction  has  this  to  say:  '*1  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
hearty  endoisement  of  the  cadet  work  which  is  -being  done  in  Wyoming*  For  some 
time  I  have  been  watching  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  upon  the  young  men  ' 
enrolled  in  the  various  schools,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  consider  it  most  valuable 
training  for  our  high -school  boys.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  movement  growing  in  popu- 
hirity.'' 

•  Finally.  1  widi  to  say  that  here  is  an  organization  in  which  the  physical  welfare  of 
practically  every  high-school  boy  can  be  cared  for.  Football  takes  care  of  about  16 
c»r  20,  basketball  about  10  or  15,  baseball  about  12  or  13;  but  in  drill,  setting  up  exer- 
cises, and  rifle  practice,  ever>  high-school  boy  may  compete.  Where  the  cadet  move- 
ment has  been  tried,  it  is  a  success.  Austin,  Mankato,  St.  James,  and  Stillwater,  in 
this  State,  are  very  successful  in  their  experiments.  Those  whd  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment can  speak  from  experience,  others  can  only  ^ue^,  and  those  who  oppope  the 
movement  are  mostly  guessers  and  mothers  who  did  not  raise  their  sons  to  be  soldiers 
but  want  them  to  be  mollycoddles.' 

*£upt.  H  A.  Johnson,  hcchester  A. inn. 
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THE   OPPOSING  VIBW. 

The  world  is  suffering  from  a  hysteria  of  fear.  Fear  has  entered  the  coorts  of 
Europe  and  shaped  the  policies  of  kings.  The  nations  at  war  to-day  had  but  to  ]or4 
across  their  boundaries  any  night  for  the  last  30  years  to  behold  a  horrid,  grinninz 
monster,  ready  to  leap  at  their  throats.  They  talked  about  **  perils/'  until  at  Is^ 
an  emperor  had  himself  pictured  riding  in  the  night  of  a  black  world'Cata8tn^)ht>, 
with  uplifted  swcmi,  defying  the  "Yellow  Peril.*'  In  these  later  days  this  fear  hae> 
reached  America.  Congress  appropriates  hundreds  of  millions  to  banish  fear,  but 
it  is  not  enough.  Our  schools  must  be  enlisted  in  the  desperate  fight  to  lay  thi» 
ghost  of  fear.  And  now  this  State  will  be  asked,  as  others  have  been  already,  to 
introduce  military  drill  into  the  curriculum  of  its  public  schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  training  is  that  our  youth  may  be  enabled  to  repel  the  attach 
ot  a  foreign  foe.  And  it  is  accepted  by  i^l.  militarists  included,  that  the  prime  quali- 
fication for  a  soldier,  the  necessity  before  ever>' thing  else  for  the  man  who  fights.  Is 
a  sound,  strong  body.  The  advocates  of  military  drill  affirm  that  their  system 
furnishes  the  best  training  for  developing  strength  and  endurance.  If  this  were 
true,  military  drill  mig^t  be  justified;  for  a  strong  body  is  as  essential  to  the  arts  ol 
peace  as  to  ^e  arts  of  war.  And  may  1  interject  that  the  demands  of  peace  durini: 
the  next  10  years  will  be  a  severer  tost  upon  American  manhood  than  any  war  u> 
come?    But  the  claim  is  not  true.    And  I  call  to  witness  those  who  know.. 

First,  Dr.  Saigent,  veteran  director  of  physical  training  at  Harvard:  **Militanr 
drill  is  not  an  adequate  means  for  physical  training.  It  is  not  only  very  limited 
in  its  activities,  but  actually  harmful  in  its  effects  upon  boys  less  than  18  or  20  yeaa 
of  age.  It  is  apt  to  foster  a  bombastic  spirit  of  'tin-soldieriam*  and  a  false  senae  d 
patriotism  which  does  not  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  war  nor  the  glories  of  the 
struggles  of  peace." 

Dr.  Herman  Koehler,  of  West  Point,  in  his  Thysical  Training  in  the  Service,*'  aayi: 
*'The  attributes,  in  order  of  importance,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (a)  Genenl 
health  and  bodily  vigor;  (6)  muscular  strength  and  endurance;  (c)  self-reliance;  and 
(d)  smartness,  activity,  and  precision.  It  is  upon  the  first  of  these — health  and  bodily 
vigor — that  the  development  of  all  the  other  qualities  so  essential  in  a  seedier  an 
dependent,  and  for  that  reason  the  maint^iance  of  robust  health  and  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  vigor  diould  be  considered  the  primary-  object  of  this  training." 

Sir  William  Aitkin,  professor  of  pathology  in  the  Army  Medical  School  of  England, 
•ays:  ''Boys  given  military  training  at  18  make  soldiers  who  are  less  robust  axid  effi- 
cient  than  men  with  whom  this  training  was  deferred  a  few  years,  remaining  in  civil 
life  until  after  their  bones,  heart,  and  lungs  were  more  matured  and  developed." 

Philadblphia,  1%  S,  J9JS. 

To  the  Joint  Committee  on  Higher  SchooU. 

Gentlemen:  The  subconunittee  on  military  training  begs  to  report  as  foDows: 

The  extension  and  development  of  the  present  method  of  physical  training  k 
strongly  advised,  supplemented  by  practical  instruction  in  hygiene,  preventicn  of 
disease,  and  immediate  treatment  of  wounds  and  injuries. 

1  quote  from  the  report  of  special  commission  oa  military  education  and  icinrve 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1915,  consisting  of  a  lawyer,  a 
publisher,  two  college  presidents,  one  manufacturer,  one  representative  of  unioo 
]al)or,  and  three  retired  generals,  two  paragraf^: 

*'The  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion  from  school  teachem,  military  eocperts, 
ofticere  of  the  R^^ular  Army  and  the  militia,  and  the  general  public  is  against  military 
drill  as  defined  in  the  first  clause  above.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  military 
drill  which  a  boy  recdves  in  school  is  of  little  or  no  advaatage  to  him  from  the  point 
of  \  lew  of  f  ractical  soldiering.  As  far  as  availa)>le  evidence  goes,  drill  in  the  sdicih 
has  had  no  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  enlistments  in  the  '"'''H**,  except  in  a  km 
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iaolated  localitiee.  For  vaiioiia  reasons  it  haa  seemed  to  create  a  dislike  for  soldier* 
is^  Military  drill  in  the  schools  is  objected  to  by  immy  on  the  ground  that  boyi 
of  school  age  have  not  attained  sufficient  mental  maturity  fo  appreciate  what  war 
and  fighting  mean,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  digest  the  ideas  which  military  drill 
preaenfea  to  them  in  concrete  form.  It  is  worth  Dotdng-  that  military  drill  as  such  is 
given  in  the  schools  of  so  countries  of  the  world  except  Australia  and  Japan. 
"The  commianon  does  not  recommend  military  drill,  but  is  opposed  to  it.'' 
The  judgment  of  the  men  who  know  of  committees  and  commissions  and  of  nations 
is  against  military  drill  in  public  schools.  France  and  Germany  have  both  tried  it, 
and  have  abandoned  it  for  a  more  rational  system  of  physical  training.  Any  person 
who  will  iiiq>ect  the  physical  training  given  by  skilled  eirperts  in  our  public  schools 
will  find  now  all  that  is  deorablein  military  drill,  much  more  that  is  desirable  added, 
and  whatever  is  undesiiable  eliminated.  He  will  see  youths,  both  boys  and  girls, 
in  targe  groups,  executing  complicated  movements  with  precision  worthy  of  trained 
soldierB.  He  will  hear  the  sharp  command;  he  will  sec  instant  obedience  to  author- 
ity. He  win  be  proud  of  theee  boys  and  girls,  physically  fit,  ready  to  glori/y  their 
cxmDtry  in  peace,  and,  if  it  most  be,  in  honorable  war.' 

The  natnre  of  the  miKtary  training  offered  in  our  high  schools  has 
Taried  widely — from  mere  marching  in  formation  to  the  study  of 
tactics.  Richmond,  Va..  has  published  its  course  of  study  in  mili- 
tary training,  which  consists  of  fire  hours  a  week  for  each  class. 
First  year— drill,  three  hours;  signaling  and  marksmanship,  two 
hours.  Second  year — drill,  tliree  liours;  company  administration 
and  organization  and  military  hygiene,  two  hours.  Third  year — 
drill,  three  hours;  map  reading  and  field  engineering,  two  hours. 
Fourth  year — drill,  thr(^o  houi-s;  tactics  and  leadership,  two  hours. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  W\^oming  plan  of  military  training,  concerning 
which  much  has  been  published.  The  purposes  of  tlie  military  train- 
ing, like  its  nature,  have  varied  widely — from  improvement  in  phy- 
sical well-being  to  military  preparedness  and  moral  development. 
The  last-mentioned  purpose  assumes  a  general  transfer  of  training 
that  has  nowhere,  especially  in  countries  where  such  training  of 
adults  has  been  most  firmly  established,  been  proved  or  even  largely 
claimed.  The  examination  of  the  young  men  who  entered  the 
National  Army  haa  emphasized,  as  the  schoolman  has  never  been 
able  to  do,  the  need  of  serious  and  continued  physical  training  of 
our  boys  and  girls;  and  usually  mUitary  drill  in  high  schools  has 
been  justified  as  contributing  to  this  end.  The  recent  manuals  on 
physical  education  issued  by  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  are  admirable  outlines  of  work  that  should  be  enforced  in  all 
high  schools. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  high  school  is  in  the  critical 
stage  of  its  development;  no  other  phase  of  public  education  is  so 
often  discussed  and  so  Uttle  understood.     Having  attained  during 

>A»t.  Supt.  W.  F  Wetator,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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the  past  feneration  a  r^arvelous  physical  growth  and  a  <rratifying 
improvement  in  its  internal  administration,  it  remains  now  to  be 
<!efined  and  directed  purposefully  and  effectively  toward  end^  oon- 
Ronant  not  only  with  elementary  and  hi^^her  education  but  also  with 
the  larger  aims  of  national  life.  Before  this  can  be  satisfactorily 
done,  the  newer  spirit  of  democracy  and  national  ideals  must  be 
clearly  formulated  and  accepted  throughout  the  Nation  as  a  basis 
for  all  national  life.  Then,  to  make  opportunities  equal  for  all  the 
youth  of  our  country,  there  must  be  extensive  aid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  public  high  schools,  which  will  thus  be  recognized 
as  an  effective  instrimnent  in  training  leaders  in  the  upbuilding  of 
national  welfare.  On  the  basis  of  definitely  declared  and  accepted 
ideals  of  democracy,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  Federal  subsidy,  profe^ 
sionally  trained  principals  and  teachers  of  the  finest  qualities  must 
be  secured  to  reform  and  redirect  not  merely  the  curricula  and 
courses  of  study  but  also  the  social  activities  of  the  high  schoob. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  them  to  reach  their  highest 
efficiency  as  agencies  in  the  development  of  the  Nation. 
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latioiM — ^The  auperiatendnit — ^The  sonrey  in  school  admiaistratloo — Salaries  and 
promotions  of  teachers — Duplicate  schools — Sopenrlsed  study — The  war  and  the  small 
city  Bchoohi. 


I.  THE  LARGER  CITIES. 

By  J.  H.  Yak  Sickle,  Superintendent  of  SchoolSt  Springfield,  Mass,,  and  John 

Whyte,  New  York  University, 


Long  before  America's  entry  into  the  great  war,  education  in  the 
.larger  cities,  in  common  with  every  other  aspect  of  our  national  life, 
was  reacting  to  the  great  conflict  across  the  seas.  Our  educational 
authorities  were  watching  carefully  the  effects  of  the  war  upon 
European  education,  with  a  view  to  appropriating  for  our  purposes 
the  educationally  fruitful  ideas  that  were  coming  from  the  cataclys- 
mic struggle,  in  which  we  had  as  yet  no  part ;  but  as  the  months 
passed  and  the  inevitability  of  our  being  drawn  into  the  struggle 
became  apparent,  theoretical  discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  or 
that  educational  innovation  of  England  or  France  gave  way  to  the 
bunediate  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  prob- 
lem of  war  itself,  in  the  event  of  our  entering  it.  The  schools  were 
analyzed  as  to  their  part  in  a  great  preparedness  program,  and  every 
phase  of  educational  activity  was  scrutinized  as  to  its  potential  con- 
tribution for  service  to  a  country  at  war.  With  the  entry  of  America 
into  the  war,  the  slogan  for  the  schools  became  "  Win  the  War,"  and 
the  solution  of  all  the  school  problems  was  approached  from  that 
angle,  for  it  was  soon  realized  that  the  schools  had  become  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  very  machinerj'  of  modem  war.  Tliat  slogan  is  still, 
after  18  months  of  America's  participation  in  the  war,  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  any  consideration  of  educational  problems,  but  already 
the  problem  of  reconstruction  is  forcing  its  attention  on  the  schools 
with  an  emphasis  that  is  sure  to  become  more  and  more  insistent. 
And  rightly  so,  for  it  is  very  apparent  that  a  great  many  of  the 
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educational  problems  of  a  country  at  war  are  and  will  be  the  prob- 
lems of  a  country  at  peace,  with  the  exception  that  m  war  their  seri- 
ousness is  accentuated  and  their  immediate  solution  dem&nded. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  possible — and  where  it  is  possible,  it  is  surely 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  act  accordingly — to  unite  the  discussion  of  the 
best  educational  measures  for  a  "Win  the  War"  policy  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  applicability  of  thosd  measures  to  post-war  programa 
By  so  doing  we  shall  be  proceeding  along  the  lines  of  the  warring 
European  nations  (particularly  England  and  France),  who  under 
the  compulsion  of  the  times  have  adjusted  their  education  to  war  and 
at  the  same  time  have  not  neglected  planning  and  even  executing  in 
part  such  a  revision  of  their  whole  educational  policy  as  will  best 
make  up  for  the  derelictions  of  the  past  and  insure  the  future.  Un- 
less we  proceed  similarly,  it  is  likely  that  after  the  war,  when  our 
problems  seem  less  acute,  lacking  the  stimulus  of  a  great  catastrophe, 
we  shall  try  to  solve  them  in  the  same  haphazard,  indifferent  way 
that  has  characterized  our  attempts  at  this  solution  in  the  past. 

The  latest  example  of  the  long  look  ahead  toward  the  cIosct*  rela- 
tions, commercial  and  otherwise,  which  are  sure  to  obtain  between 
the  allied  nations  is  furnished  by  France,  which  through  the  French 
high  commission  has  arranged  to  send  to  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  an  intensive  course  of  two  years  in 
American  business  practice,  35  young  women,  about  18  years  of  age, 
who  have  had  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  that  of  a  grad- 
uate of  an  American  secondary  school.  These  are  daughters  of 
French  officers  who  were  killed  in  the  war.  This  is  probably  but  the 
vanguard  of  a  larger  delegation  of  young  women  who,  if  the  initial 
experiment  is  successful,  will  be  sent  to  this  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  for  preparation  to  carry  on  work  in  French 
business  houses.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them,  after  the  war,  to  take 
the  places  of  men  who  have  lost  their  lives  or  been  incapacitated  by 
their  injuries.  The  advantages  of  the  plan,  while  marked  on  the  side 
of  commercial  relations,  ai^e  equally  significant  on  the  social  side. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  members  of  the  French  high  commission  to 
have  these  girls  made  acquainted  with  the  home  life  of  the  i)eople  of 
America,  and  to  this  end  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  homes  of  representative  i>eople  of  the 
city  and  treated  not  as  boarders  but  as  members  of  the  families  in 
which  they  may  be  placed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  after  the  termination  of  the  war  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  may  be  made  for  the  exchange  of  pupils  be- 
tween France  and  this  country,  and  this  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
factors  that  will  bind  together  more  firmly  than  ever  the  people  of 
these  two  Eepublics. 
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AMERICANIZATION. 

In  the  category  of  problems  that  has  been  thrown  into  especial 
prominence  by  the  war,  but  whose  solution  belongs  not  only  to  war 
but  to  the  future,  is  the  great  problem  of  the  Americanization  of  the 
immigrant.  Before  the  war  it  was  a  problem  that  engaged  strenuous 
efforts  only  on  the  part  of  welfare  and  settlement  workers  and 
80oio2ogists  and  remained  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  educators  a 
more  or  less  academic  sentimental  issue.  To  be  sure,  some  provision 
had  been  made  for  certain  aspects  of  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
e.  g.,  for  the  teaching  of  English;  and  some  States,  such  as  Massa- 
ehiLsetts,  had  even  demanded  compulsory  attendance  at  evening 
school  of  minors  of  16  to  21  who  could  not  read  and  write  up  to  the 
fourth-grade  standard;  but  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  maintenance  of  evening  schools  by  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  States,  and  far  too  few  provided  adequate  facilities  and 
financial  support  for  such  apparently  extra  curricula  and  irrelevant 
matter.  But  with  the  war  came  the  sudden  realization  of  the  vital 
importance  of  the  immigrant  as  a  factor  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
The  revelation  of  the  191D  census  that  there  were  5,516.316  people  in 
the  United  States  who  could  not  read  or  write  had  evoked  little  com- 
ment and  a  few  adequate  remedial  measures,  but  the  fact  that,  of 
approximately  10,000,000  registrants  for  the  selective  draft,  700,000 
could  not  sign  their  names  aroused  even  the  most  apathetic  to  the 
serious  impairment  of  our  military  efficiency  revealed  by  such  figures. 
With  1  out  of  13  unable  to  respond  intelligently  to  military  or  indus- 
trial orders  on  the  one  hand,  and  moral  and  spiritual  appeals  on  the 
other,  all  because  of  lack  of  a  common  medium,  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate action  on  the  part  of  the  schools  became  a  matter  of  na- 
tional importance.  Additional  facilities  for  Aanericanization  were 
speedily  provided,  and  the  teaching  of  English  to  the  immigrant  as 
the  first  step  in  Americanization  engaged  the  serious  attention  of 
school  authorities  all  over  the  country. 

THE   IMMIGRANT   AND   THE  NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  blame  the  immigrant  for  his  failure  to 
learn  the  language  of  his  new  country.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  his 
failure  can  be  attributed  less  to  his  lack  of  desire  than  to  his  lack 
of  opportunity.  The  opportunity  must  be  given  him  in  every  com- 
munity by  ample  provision  for  night  schools  that  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  an  integral  part  of  the  functions  of  the  schools  of  America. 
Up  to  the  present  the  night  school  has  been  treated  as  a  foster-child, 
maltreated  and  even  disinherited  when  the  budget  reipiired.  If  the 
wisely  conceived  plan  of  the  National  Committee  on  Illiteracy  is 
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to  be  realized,  i.  e.,  the  utilization  of  all  the  school  machinery  of 
the  country  in  the  teaching  of  the  foreign  illiterate,  the  administn- 
tive  wisdom  of  educational  authorities  will  be  taxed  as  never  beforc 
to  solve  the  pedagogical  and  financial  problems  that  wiU  oome  from 
this  broadening  of  the  schooFs  functions. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGUSH  TO  THE  IMMIGRANT. 

The  fallacy  that  teaching  English  to  foreigners  is  a  dmple,  sec- 
ondary matter,  and  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  any  who  can  be  found 
to  accept  the  pittance  allowed  such  instruction,  needs  apparently 
to  be  demonstrated,  for  the  policy  of  most  night-school  instruction 
in  English  rests  upon  this  fallacy.  It  is  time  that  educators  realized 
that  English  for  the  foreigner  is  a  foreign  language  and  that  the 
giving  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages  in  our  educational  scheme 
has  always  presupposed  a  certain  technique  of  instruction  and  a  cer- 
tain minimum  at  least  of  preparation  and  specialization. 

ENGLISH  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  AMERICANIZATION. 

The  selection,  preparation,  and  organization  of  night-school 
teachers  ought  therefore  to  engage  the  most  serious  attention  of 
school  administrators,  and  particularly,  because  it  is  through  the 
foreign  language,  English  in  this  instance,  that  the  immigrant's  first 
introduction  to  the  customs,  thoughts,  and  ideals  of  the  new  country 
may  come.  The  night-school  instructor  becomes,  nolens  volens,  the 
interpreter  of  America  to  the  newcomer — the  mediator  between  the 
old  and  the  new.  To  mediate  effectively  he  should  incarnate  the 
best  of  his  country  and  be  able  to  approach  the  foreigner  sympatheti- 
cally. He  should  realize  that  he  is  one  of  the  instruments  that  is 
trying  to  effect  the  blending  of  all  the  racial  elements — the  Slav, 
the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  the  Anglo-Saxon — ^into  a  distinct  racial  cul- 
tural entity.  That  blending  can  not  be  commanded.  Under  the 
stress  of  war  and  under  the  compelling  idealism  of  a  Wilson,  a 
"War  Americanization"  has  taken  place.  The  whole  country  has 
supported  unitedly  the  compulsory  service  act  and  has  given  almost 
unwavering  support  to  the  policies  of  its  President 

And  the  great  struggle  of  all  the  races  in  a  common  cause  will 
surely  have  constituted,  when  the  war  is  over,  a  great  step  in  that 
Americanization  and  democratization  that  all  have  desired.  But 
with  the  conclusion  of  peace  there  will  be  lacking  the  urgent  appeal 
for  Americanization  that  the  war  has  brought  with  it  The  neces- 
sity will  still  exist,  and  it  is  even  possible  that,  with  the  recrudesoencf 
of  an  intensified  national  feeling  everywhere  and  the  awakening 
of  new  nations  from  the  suppressed  national  gi'oups  of  Europe. 
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the  nationalistic  feelings  of  the  foreign  groups  in  America  may  be 
intensified  and  provide  added  difficulties  to  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion. It  is  for  the  educators  of  the  country  to  realize  the  importance 
of  Americanization  not  only  as  a  war  program  but  as  a  peace  pro- 
gram, and  always  as  a  problem  for  whose  solution  specialists  on  im- 
migration, social  welfare,  and  settlement  work  should  be  invoked. 

DIFFICULTIES   IN  THE  WAY   OF   AMERICANIZATION. 

The  insistence  on  English  as  a  prerequisite  to  Americanization  is 
one  thing,  but  the  sudden  and  radical  suppression  of  all  foreign 
languages  by  city  or  State  command  is  another,  and  is  likely  to  de- 
feat the  very  ends  that  are  sought  for.  Presenting  American  ideals 
and  customs  is  one  thing,  but  attempting  to  command  immediate 
and  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  old  country  is  another,  and  perhaps 
the  very  way  to  insure  in  this  country  unassimilable  foreign  groups 
after  the  model  of  those  existing  in  such  countries  as  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Kussia,  and  Germany  where  repression  has  marked  the  treat- 
ment of  alien  groups.  The  normal  course  of  Americanization  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  with  respect  to  English  has  so  far  been 
from  the  uni-lingualism  of  the  immigrant  to  the  bilingualism  of  the 
second  generation,  to  the  uni-lingualism  (English)  of  the  third 
generation.  Whenever  the  process  is  slower,  there  is  the  likelihood 
that  there  is  maintaining  itself  a  distinct  racial  unit  that  may  be 
holding  too  vigorously  to  all  of  its  foreign  habits  and  customs.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  demands  the  attention  of  immigrant  and  welfare 
experts.  An  analysis  may  prove  that  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
for  it  may  rest  on  the  American  of  older  generations  who  by  his  in- 
difference and  social  exclusiveness  has  thwarted  the  initial  impulses 
toward  Americanization.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  this  nor- 
mal process  can  be  greatly  accelerated  without  detriment  to  the  im- 
migrant and  to  his  new  country.  Competent  observers  have  remarked 
the  deterioration  that  is  evident  in  that  immigrant  who  has  con- 
temptuously stripped  himself  overnight  of  all  the  customs  and  habits 
of  his  old  country,  for  in  their  stead  he  has  too  frequently  appropri- 
ated a  shoddy  Americanism  of  the  streets.  The  problem  tiat  con- 
fronts those  who  would  deal  intelligently  with  the  immigrant  is 
how  to  transmute  the  real  value  that  the  foreigner  brings  with  him 
into  the  new  Americanism.  The  common  assumption  that  the  for- 
eigner has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  in  the  transition; 
that  he  has  nothing  of  himself,  his  background,  his  country  to  give 
in  exchange  for  what  he  receives,  makes  both  him  and  the  new 
country  the  losers.  The  spirit  of  Americans  of  older  stock  should  be 
that  so  well  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Lane,  in 
his  opening  address  at  the  National  Conference  on  Americanization 
(Apr.  3, 1918) .   The  keynote  of  the  conference, "  Our  Responsibility," 
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was  struck  in  this  address.  His  frank  recognition  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem,  his  assumption  for  the  shoulders  of  the  older 
Americans  of  their  great  responsibility  in  its  solution,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic spirit  with  which  he  meets  tiie  immigrant  need  to  become 
the  common  possession  of  those  school  authorities  into  whose  hands 
are  to  a  great  degree  committed  the  solution  of  the  great  issue.  To 
quote : 

We  are  trying  a  great  experiment  in  the  United  Statea  Can  we  gather  to- 
gether from  all  ends  of  the  earth  people  of  different  races,  creeds,  conditioos, 
and  aspirations,  who  can  he  merged  into  one?  If  we  can  not  do  this,  we  win 
fail.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American  race,  excepting  the  Indian.  We  are 
fashioning  a  new  people.  We  are  doing  the  unprecedented  thing  in  sajring  thmt 
Slav,  Teuton,  Celt,  and  the  otlier  races  that  make  up  the  civilized  world  are 
capable  of  being  blended.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Out  of  tliis  conference  should  come,  not 
a  determination  to  make  more  hard  the  difficult  way  of  those  who  do  not  speak 
or  read  our  tongue,  but  a  determination  to  deal  in  a  catholic  and  sympathetic 
spirit  with  those  who  can  be  led  to  follow  In  the  way  of  this  Nation. 

To  this  blending,  then,  the  Slav,  the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Bomance,  and  other  races  are  to  contribute.  That  Italian 
boy  born  with  the  soul  of  an  Italian  poet  must  contribute  that  poetic 
soul  to  America.  If  in  his  Americanization  he  loses  it,  both  he  and 
America  have  lost.  That  Slav  with  his  wealth  of  folk  song  and 
legend  must  contribute  that  to  America.  It  is  only  thus  that  there 
shall  come  to  pass  that  great  new  America  in  which  shall  be  fused 
the  first  attributes  of  all  peoples  and  races.  Toward  the  consum- 
mation of  that  end  educators  must  devote  their  best  efforts. 

ELIMINATION   OF   GERMAN   AND   THE   TEACHING   OF    FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES. 

Under  the  pressure  of  popular  feeling,  the  teaching  of  German  was 
forbidden  in  thousands  of  communities  in  America.  The  agitation 
in  favor  of  its  elimination  was  such  that  few  school  boards  or  su- 
perintendents insisted  on  its  retention.  New  York  eliminated  all 
beginners'  classes,  thus  abolishing  all  German  in  three  years.  Phila- 
delphia abolished  it  entirely.  Many,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  followed  suit. 

Some  whole  States,  such  as  Iowa,  Delaware,  Montana,  etc.,  forbade 
the  teaching  of  German  in  all  schools. 

The  attitude  toward  this  question  in  some  of  the  more  conservative 
of  the  larger  cities  is  illustrated  by  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  schools,  L.  R.  Alderman, 
superintendent : 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  concerning  the  attitude  the  Portland  schools 
will  tnke  regarding  the  teaching  of  German  and  French.  Booie  have  asked 
if  we  expect  to  do  away  with  the  former  and  increase  the  work  in  tlie  latter. 
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Now,  It  is  well  known  that  Americans  are  deficient  in  language  stndy.  Euro- 
peans have  been  stimulated  to  understand  the  tongues  of  their  near  neighbors; 
but  separatetl  as*  we  have  been  by  great  oceans,  we  have  lived  on  without  feel- 
ing the  need  of  mastering  any  language  save  our  own.  But  now  comes  the 
present  stimulus.  We  are  concerned  as  never  before  in  our  national  life  with 
events  and  developments  In  Europe.  We  wish  to  gain  for  ourselves  the  fine 
literature,  art,  and  science  of  the  Old  World.  We  confidently  trust  that  a  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  all  nations  will  be  united  in  a  compact  of  enduring  peace ; 
and  when  such  a  time  comes  we  all  shall  need  to  know  the  languages  of  other 
nations.  The  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  school  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  coming 
age.  They  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  at  that  time.  Spanish 
must  be  learned,  French  must  be  learned,  German  must  be  learned,  and  learned 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  ever  before. 

The  results  on  the  education  of  the  country  can  not  be  measured  as 
yet.  One  of  the  immediate  results  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
teaching  of  Spanish.  The  lack  of  properly  equipped  teachers  of 
Spanish  seemed  to  be  no  barrier;  the  jobless  teachers  of  German  be- 
came teachers  of  Spanish  almost  overnight.  Courses  were  discon- 
tinued without  notice  and  students'  programs  were  shifted  about  in 
a  demoralizing  fashion.  High-school  students  preparing  for  chem- 
istry or  other  scientific  professions,  who  had  chosen  German  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  preparation,  were  suddenly  informed  that  the 
study  of  German  even  for  such  purposes  was  not  necessary. 

American  educational  authorities  would  do  well  at  this  time  to 
consider  the  report  presented  (in  1918)  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  prime  minister  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  modem  lan- 
guages in  the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  strong 
committee,  presided  over  by  Stanley  Leathes,  a  civil-service  commis- 
sioner and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  and 
inchiding  several  distinguished  persons,  such  as  Sir  Maurice  de  Bun- 
sen,  late  ambassador  at  Vienna;  Dr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  now  minister 
of  education;  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  the  well-known  banker  and  trans- 
lator of  Homer.  The  report  emphasized  the  special  need  for 
foreign  languages  for  the  conditions  after  the  war  and  asked  for 
increased  instruction  in  modern  languages.  It  placed  French  at  the 
head  of  the  list  both  for  cultural  and  commercial  purposes,  and  Ger- 
man close  behind  it,  and  then  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  It 
came  "  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  na- 
tion that  the  study  of  the  German  language  should  be  not  only 
maintained  but  extended."  To  what  extent  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Leathes  committee  lack  pertinence  for  American  condi- 
tions is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  answered  by  the  same  type  of 
scientific  investigation  that  prompted  the  research  of  the  Leathes 
commission.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  British  ranking  of  Spanish 
is  too  low  for  American  conditions,  in  view  of  our  colonial  and  South 
American  relations. 
96171*— 19 2 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  rapid  growth  of  junior  high  schools  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing educational  developments  of  the  years  1916-191&  Wher- 
ever a  reorganization  of  the  school  system  has  been  imder  contmi- 
plation,  the  organization  of  a  junior  high  school  seems  to  have  fotrnd 
flavor.  The  reasons  for  its  favor  lay  somewhat,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
fact  that  it  seemed  to  involve  no  such  violent  change  as  would  di.sor- 
ganuie  or  demoralize  even  temporarily  at  least  the  school  organixa- 
tioD.  And  that  is,  of  course,  a  ccmimendable  feature  and  has  surely 
accelerated  its  introduction.  But  its  comparatively  easy  incorpom- 
tion  into  the  present  system  contains  dangers  that  must  be  avoided. 
It  is  patent  that,  in  order  to  serve  the  ends  that  educators  have  pur- 
posed for  tlie  junior  high  school,  it  must  involve  a  reorganizatioii 
that  is  more  than  a  mere  numerical  regrouping  of  the  school  years; 
it  must  contain  and  conser\*e  above  all  those  proviaons  for  the  edu- 
cational guidance  of  the  individual  pupil  in  a  wkle,  ^xiUe,  adapiabie 
curriculum  for  which  it  was  established. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  five  years  may  see  its  inclusion  in  the 
majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  Prof.  Davis,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
has  investigated  the  junior  high  schools  in  the  North  Central  Aaso- 
ciation  territory,  1917-18,  and  has  found  that  about  one-fourA 
(2,9^1)  of  the  accredited  school  contained  the  junior  high  school 
and  that  one-fourth  of  this  fourth  (72)  had  been  organised  in  1917. 
The  year  1918,  Prof.  Davis  asserts,  will  ^k>w  an  even  greater  numlitf 
of  new  junior  high  scIkm^s.  The  growth  in  the  North  Central  A*- 
sociatimi  has  been  fairly  tjrpical  of  the  whole  country. 

In  a  plea  for  the  reorganization  of  the  8eho€4  syst«n  of  Greater 
New  York,  Mr.  Somers  submitted  the  following  resohition,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  board : 

That  the  board  of  superintendents  be  requested  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee of  three  AHsociate  and  five  district  superintendents  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  tlie  deslrabnity  and  advisabUity  of  orgaaialnc  oar  schools  eo  tbe 
basis  of  a  fAx-ye&r  rtementary^  a  tbree-year  iolenBediate,  aod  a  three*year  tai^ 
school  grouping. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Great  War  has  demonstrated  as  nothing  else  coold,  the 
national  need  for  yocationally  trained  men  and  women.  In  recog- 
nition of  that  need  the  Sixty-fonrth  Congress  passed  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  which  was  signed  by  Uie  Presi(toit  February'  2^  191T. 
It  provides  for  the  promotion  of  Tocational  education;  for  coopera- 
tion witli  tlie  States  in  the  promotion  of  such  education  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  trades  and  industries;  for  cooperati<Hi  with  the  Slates 
n  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects;  and  fur  the  ap- 
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pxopiiation  of  money  and  tbe  repalation  of  its  expenditure.    The 
mciieys  set  apart  by  Ccmgress  are  granted  on  a  graduated  scale,  be- 
gimiiig  witk  $1,8S0^  in  1917-18,  and  kicrearing  to  $7,867,000  in 
1925-2&,  at  which  anumnt  they  are  continued  indefinitely.     The 
ADionnt  ai^>ro(>riated  to  any  State  must  be  matched  by  that  State,  to 
become  ayailable.    Und^*  liie  impetus  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  vo- 
cational education  has  taken  a  great  kap  f  ra-ward.    The  morement 
in  support  of  trade  sclMX>ts  and  continuation  sc1k>o1s  has  been  acceler- 
ated.   It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  shortagie  of  labor  and  building  ma- 
terial and  the  constant  readjustments  in  teaching  force  due  to  the 
'war,  the  adeqiuite  introduction  and  trying  out  of  vocational  train- 
ing on  a  nation-wide  scale  must  wait  for  more  normal  times.    In  the 
meantime,  investigation  as  to  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  the  end 
desired  can  be  carried  on,  for  there  are  not  lacking  those  who,  ad- 
Biitting  the  wisdom  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  are  fearful  lest  in  its 
administration  it  fail  to  achieve  the  great  and  easily  recognizable 
national  benefits  for  which  it  was  passed.    The  Carnegie  Foundation, 
for  example,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
is  reproducing  the  history  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  great  expenditures  of  money  before  a  sound  edu- 
cational policy  and  system  of  supervision  have  been  formulated. 
There  are  some  educators  who,  welcoming  the  idea  of  more  voca- 
tional training,  see  the  unity  of  tte  educational  system  threatened — 
class  education  fostered  by  a  kind  of  enforced  predestination  of  trade 
or  profession;  in  other  words,  that  type  of  dualism  in  education 
inaugurated  that  has  existed  in  Germany  and  must  not  l)e  incor- 
porated into  American  education,  just  at  a  time  when  Grennany  is  re- 
verting to  an  "  Einheitschule  "  in  an  attempt  to  correct  the  evils  of 
her  ondemocratic  class  education.    It  would  seem  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  one  which  wise  administration  can  solve  by  a  frank  recc^ition 
of  the  dangers  involved,  and  by  a  scientific  endeavor  to  remove  tliese 
dangers. 

THE  GARY   SCHOOL. 

Vocational  education  after  the  Gary  School  type  received  a  set- 
back in  New  York  City  with  the  election  of  Mayor  Hylan.  Intro- 
duced as  a  part  of  a  political  program  by  Mayor  Mitchell,  it  remained 
always  a  political  issue  and  was  continually  subjected  to  the  passion 
of  political  struggle.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  issues  in  the  last 
mayoralty  campaign,  and  went  down  to  defeat  with  its  sponsor.  The 
new  school  board  under  the  new  administraticm  proceeded  at  once 
to  "  de-Garyize  "  the  sdiools,  and  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Ettinger 
as  superintendent  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  so-called  Ettinger  plan, 
with  its  prevocational  opportimities  for  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades. 
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will  be  generally  introduced.    The  Ettinger  plan  may,  of  course^ 
lead  to  the  junior  high  school  or  at  least  scmie  compromise  with  it 

Advocates  of  the  Gary  School  in  New  Yoric  City  will  always  feel 
that  the  new  system  was  not  sufficiently  tested,  that  four  years'  Crary- 
izing  of  only  a  few  schools  did  not  provide  sufficient  data  for  its 
summary  rejection.  Opponents  of  the  Gary  school,  unaffected  by 
the  political  aspects  of  the  question,  can  retort  that  the  introduction 
of  such  a  radical  departure  in  such  a  vast  organization  as  that  of  the 
New  York  schools  was  sure  to  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties.  The 
failure  of  the  Gary  schools  in  New  York  can  as  yet  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  an  indictment  of  the  Gary  School  scheme  except  as  to  its 
applicability  to  all  the  conditions  of  New  York.  Other  communities 
may  find  in  it  all  that  Gary  has  found  in  it.  Whatever  may  be  the 
losses  that  may  haA^e  come  to  New  York  through  its  adoption  and 
rejection,  the  Gary  School  idea  has  at  least  served  to  accentuate  the 
great  import  of  vocational  training  for  the  whole  country  by  the 
publicity  that  the  New  York  experience  has  given  it 

MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Even  before  America's  entry  into  the  war  the  question  of  military 
training  in  the  schools  had  become  a  much  debated  issue.  Some 
States,  such  as  New  York,  had  by  State  legislation  provided  for  mili- 
tary training  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  consensus  of  the 
opinion  of  educators  opposed  its  introduction,  and  the  committee  on 
military  training  of  the  department  of  superintendence  presented  a 
report  against  it  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  superintendents  in 
1917.  The  report  was  adopted  almost  imanimously.  The  committee 
in  its  recommendations  (1)  asked  for  universal  military  training  for 
young  men  19  to  21  years  of  age,  (2)  protested  against  military  train- 
ing and  military  drill  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  (3) 
advocated  thorough  compulsory  physical  training  for  boys  and  girls, 
(4)  favored  compulsory  medical  inspection,  (5)  encouraged  outdoor 
camp  life  and  camp  activities,  (6)  placed  new  emphasis  on  patriotic 
and  civic  service  as  a  prominent  feature  of  an  American  education. 

WAR   ACTIVITIES   IN    THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  availability  of  the  schools  for  war  purposes  became  apparent 
soon  after  the  declaration  of  war.  The  school  children  became  volun- 
teers in  Liberty  Loan  drives,  Red  Cross  drives,  and  in  every  activity 
in  connection  with  the  war  in  which  they  could  partake  effectively. 
It  is  not  too  little  to  say  that  they  played  a  vital  part  in  the  material 
and  spiritual  organization  of  the  country  in  support  of  the  war. 
Nor  was  their  activity  confined  to  the  school  year.  Thousands  of 
ooys  were  mobilized  during  the  vacation  months  for  work  on  the 
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farms,  and  it  has  been  due  to  their  efforts  that  the  farmer  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  shortage  of  labor  and  to  harvest  his  crops.  Thus  in 
a  very  direct  way  the  schools  have  come  to  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  in  France  and  to  the  vast  suffering  civilian  populations 
of  the  allied  countries. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  period  in  which  we  are  living  is  one  of  rapid  flux  and  transi- 
tion, and  those  in  control  of  public  education  must  so  recognize  it. 
They  must  be  ready  to  meet  every  emergency.  They  must  be  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  returned,  disabled  soldier. 
Thy  must  keep  open-minded  toward  all  the  great  problems  of  recon- 
struction and  the  radical  readjustments  they  may  bring  with  them. 
America's  experiences  in  the  war  will  certainly  lead  her  to  certain 
new  conclusions.  But  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  European 
countries  have  a  three  years'  start  on  the  problems  with  which  we 
must  cope.  We  can  learn  from  them.  Educational  journals  are 
-wisely  opening  their  pages  to  detailed  analyses  of  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  educational  thought  of  Europe.  If  we  are 
to  remain  abreast,  we  must  even  now  be  grappling  with  the  same 
problems  that  have  made  for  such  radical  revisions  in  the  educational 
policies  of  the  warring  countries.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  prepare 
for  the  great  reconstruction. 


II.  THE  SMALLER  CITIES, 

(With  \<*BB  than  25,000  population.) 

By  AV.   S.  DKFt-ENBAUOH, 
BptcinlUft  in  City  School  Adminisiration, 


A  chapter  treating  of  progress  in  education  for  a  period  of  one  or 
two  years  must  deal  principally  with  the  change  in  the  machinery  of 
education.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  how  much 
better  children  in  the  small  cities  are  being  educated  now  than  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  aim  is  to  summarize  changes  in  administrative  ma- 
chinery observed  from  correspondence  with  superintendents  in  the 
smaller  cities,  from  city  school  reports  and  other  publications. 

Among  the  significant  changes  that  may  be  mentioned  are  the  en- 
actment of  a  general  education  law  for  the  cities  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  simplified  school-board  rules  and  regulations,  a  greater  interest 
in  the  scientific  study  of  educational  problems,  salary  schedules  based 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  merit,  greater  attention  to  industrial  work, 
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home  economics,  aikl  physical  training,  and  the  use  of  the  schools  f ^r 
disseminating  information  regarding  the  war. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

During  the  past  two  years,  few  if  any  changes  by  special  dimrter 
provision  have  been  made  in  the  manner  of  electing  school-board 
members,  in  the  number  of  members,  or  in  the  relation  of  the  school 
board  to  the  city  council.  In  &ct,  few  of  the  smaller  city  schools  are 
now  governed  in  any  way  by  special  charter  provison.  Most  of  the 
States  have  enacted  general  education  laws  to  include  the  ctties  ct 
the  State.  The  State  of  New  York  is  the  latest  to  enact  sadi  a  law. 
In  that  State  the  school  systems  of  the  several  cities  were  operated 
and  controlled  under  the  provisions  of  nearly  250  separate  acts  ex- 
acted from  the  year  1829  down  to  and  including  the  year  1915. 
These  various  laws  of  the  legislature  contained  600  pages  of  printed 
matter  simply  to  create  the  necessary  machinery  to  operate  the 
school  systems  of  the  several  cities.  Many  of  these  acts  had  beootue 
obsolete,  many  conflicting  provisions  were  found  in  them,  and  in 
some  cases  every  section  of  the  law  relating  to  the  school  system  of 
the  city  had  been  amended,  in  some  instances  a  single  secticm  having 
been  amended  a  dozen  or  more  times.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
these  laws  were  mandatory  in  instances  where  the  statutes  should 
give  school  authorities  discretionary^  power,  and  the  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  great  majority  of  these  cities  so  limited  and  restricted  the 
functions  of  the  local  scliool  officers  that  they  did  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  exercise  many  functions  which  a  board  of  education  should 
exercise  in  order  to  maintain  and  operate  a  school  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  public  sentiment  of  the  city  over  which  it  exer- 
cised jurisdiction. 

The  situation  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  the  cause  of  many 
special  bills  being  introduced  into  the  legislature  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  several  acts  so  as  to  give  local  school 
authorities  the  power  to  execute  certain  powers  in  relation  to  the 
local  school  systems  which  are  desired  by  the  people  of  the  several 
cities.  For  illustration,  one  city  went  to  the  Iegislat«re  to  obtain 
authority,  whidi  it  did  not  have  under  existing  law,  to  sobout  to 
the  voters  of  that  city  a  proposition  to  expend  $40,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  elementary  school  building.  Another  city  which  had 
erected  a  new  school  building  and  abandoned  an  old  one  did  not 
possess  the  .authority  to  sell  tht  abandoned  school  property.  It 
was  necessary  to  go  to  the  legislature  to  obtain  authority  for  that 
purpose. 
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In  order  to  i»ovide  better  admini^kratire  machinery  for  the  schools 
of  the  several  cities  of  the  State,  the  education  department  prepared 
and  caused  to  be  introduced  into  the  legislature  a  bill  which  repealed 
.all  the  special  acts  and  substituted  for  the  600  pages  of  printed  mat- 
ter a  law  which  contains  about  20  pages.  The  bill  was  enacted  into 
law  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1917. 
The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  this  law  are: 

1.  It  is  simple  and  clear  and  easily  understood  by  those  who  must 
administer  it. 

2.  It  confers  broad  powers^  upon  boards  of  education  in  the  sev- 
eral cities  of  tlie  State,  so  as  to  operate  and  manage  their  schools 
as  the  residents  of  the  city  may  desire  and  to  adjust  the  school  or- 
ganization to  the  necessities  of  new  and  changing  conditions  from 
year  to  year. 

3.  It  gives  greater  powers  to  localities  than  they  have  ever  before 
exercised,  and  it  eliminates  many  of  tlie  useless  mandatoiy  and  re- 
strictive provisions  contained  in  the  old,  complicated,  and  obsolete 
statutes. 

4.  It  fixes  responnbility  upon  those  who  manage  the  schools. 
That  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  the  general  education 

law  upon  city  boards  of  education  in  the  State  of  New  York  are 
broad  and  permit  cities  to  expand  their  educational  system  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  school  boards  have  power  to  prepare  an 
annual  estimate  for  the  following  purposes: 

(o)  The  salary  of  tlie  Bupeiinteaclent  of  schools,  asRodate,  distrki^,  or  odier 
sapertDtendents,  exaiuioerft,  directors,  snperviAors,  priDcipiils,  teaefaerH,  lec- 
turers, specinl  instmctors,  auditors,  medical  inspectors,  iivrses,  attendanee 
officers,  clerics,  and  janitors,  and  the  salary,  fees,  or  comp^isation  of  all  other 
employees  appointed  or  employed  by  said  lx>ard  of  education. 

(b)  The  other  necessary  incidental  and  conting^it  expenses,  including  ordi- 
nary repairs  to  bnlldings  and  the  purchase  of  fuel  and  U^ht.  supplies,  textboolLs, 
school  apparatus,  books,  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  other  articles  and  service 
neoesaary  for  the  proper  maintenance,  operation,  and  support  of  the  schools, 
Hbrariea,  and  other  educational,  social,  or  recreational  iiffairs  anil  interests 
and^  Its  mnnaflem^it  and  direction.  The  provisions  of  this  section  in  regard 
to  the  purcluise  of  light  shall  not  apply  to  a  dty  having  a  population  of 
1,000,000  or  more. 

(o)  The  remod^lng  or  enlaniring  of  bnlldings  under  its  control  and  manage- 
ment, the  construction  of  new  buildings  for  uses  authorized  by  this  chapter  and 
the  famishing  and  eqnfptnent  thereof,  the  purchase  of  real  property  for  new 
^tes,  additions  to  present  sites,  playgrounds,  or  recreation  centers  and  other 
educational  or  social  fmrpoRes,  and  to  meet  any  otlier  Indebtedness  or  liability 
Incurred  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  other  statutes,  or  any  odier 
eqwnaes  which  the  tioard  mt  edncaticw  is  auttioriaed  to  iocor. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  a  school  board  are  not  often  revised, 
but  a  sufficient  number  of  school  boards  have  taken  this  action  within 
the  past  few  years  to  show  that  the  tendency  is  toward  fewer  and 
more  definite  rules.  Too  many  regulations  seriously  confuse-  The 
teacher  who  manages  her  scliool  with  the  least  effort  usually  makes 
few  rules.  School  boards  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  teachers 
in  this  respect  not  to  hamper  the  superintendent  and  others  by  mak- 
ing rules  to  cover  every  conceivable  point. 

The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  school  board  at  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  kind  that  most 
progressive  school  boards  are  adopting.  These  rules  are  in  accord- 
ance with  two  interesting  principles  of  school  adminstration :  (1) 
Legislative  action  by  the  school  board  as  a  whole;  (*2)  centralization 
of  executive  authority  in  the  superintendent. 

Article  II  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  city,  which  treats 
of  the  organization  of  the  school  system,  and  Article  III,  relating  to 
the  duties  of  the  executive  officer,  are  quoted  as  a  type  of  the  kind  of 
rules  that  school  boards  in  the  smaller  cities  could  well  adopt: 

ABTICLE    II.     OBOANIZATION    OF    THK    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

Section  1.  Departments  and  Their  Functions,  There  shaH  be  three  depart- 
ments, to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Instruction,  the  Department  of 
Kecords  and  Finance,  and  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Instruction,  The  department  of  Instruction  shall  comprise  all  the  activities 
that  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  such  as  teaching,  diacipliiie,  at- 
tendance, and  medical  inspection.  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  have 
charge  of  this  department. 

The  department  of  records  and  finance  shall  comprise  the  more  strictly  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  board,  such  as  keeping  records,  the  making  of  contracts, 
purchases,  and  the  custody  and  expenditure  of  funds.  The"  secretary  of  the 
hoard  shall  have  charge  of  this  department. 

Buildings  and  Grounds.  The  department  of  buUdings  and  grounds  ahaU  be 
responsible  for  the  physical  upkeep  of  the  school  property,  including  repairs, 
renovation,  and  new  construction.  The  supervisor  of  buildings  and  grounds 
sliall  liave  charge  of  this  department. 

ARTICLE  III.     EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  AND  DtrTIES. 

Section  1.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  aud  in  accordance  with  its  rules 
and  regulations,  have  the  general  management  of  the  school  system. 

Duties.  He  shall,  unleas  excuse<l  by  the  board,  attend  all  regidar  and  special 
meetings  of  the  board  of  education,  and  of  committees,  and  shall  have  a  right 
to  speak,  but  not  to  vote. 
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All  ccrmmunleationd  to  the  board  from  priuciimls,  supervisors,  teachers,  or 
other  employees  shall  be  submitted  through  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Communications  from  teachers  shall  also  be  first  submittetl  to  their  respective 
principals.  All  such  communications  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  by  the  superintendent  with  or  without  recommendations.  But 
nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  a^  denying  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  board  of  any  member  of  the  school  system. 

The  superintendent  shall  recommend  to  the  board  for  appointment  principals, 
supervisors,  teachers^  and  others  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  or 
discipline,  also  school  doctors,  nurses,  and  attendance  officers.  With  the  advice 
of  the  supervisor  of  buildings  and  gi'ounds,  he  shall  also  recommend  for  ap- 
pointment engineers.  Janitors,  mechanics,  and  other  assistants.  In  the  same 
manner  he  may  recommend  the  removal  of  any  employees  whos^  ser\ices  are  no 
longer  requireil.  All  recommendations  provideil  for  in  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  excepting  in  the  case  of  substitutes  for  temjwrary  i)eriotls, 
where  no  action  by  the  board  is  necessary. 

The  superintendent  shall  assign  principals,  teachers,  and  othei's  employed 
in  the  department  of  instruction  to  their  duties,  and  make  necessary  transfers, 
reporting  such  action  to  the  board  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

He  shall,  with  the  cooperation  of  principals  and  sui>ervisors,  plan  courses  of 
study,  time  scheilules,  etc.,  for  all  departments,  and  sui>ervise  their  operation ; 
but  he  shall  submit  to  the  board  for  its  approval  any  important  changes  which 
call  for  a  radical  departure  from  accepted  policies,  or  which  require  Increased 
expenditure  of  money. 

With  the  cooperation  of  principals  and  supervisors,  the  superintendent  shall 
recommend  appropriate  text  and  refei*ence  books,  school  supplies,  apparatus, 
and  furniture  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  shall  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  board  for  its  api)roval. 

He  shall  prepare  the  annual  budget  before  April  1  and  submit  it  to  the 
board  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

He  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  board  in  writing  at  least  once  a  month,  with 
recommendations  for  action.  This  report  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of 
the  board  at  least  48  hours  before  the  board  meeting,  and  any  further  particu- 
lars may  be  submitted  in  writing  at  the  meeting.  He  shall  prepare  a  general 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
He  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  board  any  siiecial  reports  which  may  be 
required.  He  shall  attend  to  all  other  necessary  details  of  administration,  and 
shall  faithfully  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the 
board  of  education  or  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Huron,  S.  Dak.,  and  Mansfield,  Mass.,  may  be  given  as  examples 
of  other  cities  that  have  simplified  the  administrative  machinery  of 
their  school  systems.  The  following  chart  shows  the  plan  of  the 
organization  of  the  school  system  of  Huron: 

96171''— 19 3 
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BUROH  PLUr  OF  SCHOOL  OBGAHIZATIOI 

By  this  plan  the  board  of  education  legislates,  the  superintendent 
executes,  the  board  acts  as  a  whole  without  standing  committees. 
The  board  of  education  holds  the  superintendent  i-esponsible  for  an 
efficient  execution  of  its  orders.  This  reponsibility  is  distributed 
by  the  superintendent  to  all  members  of  his  staff,  the  principals  hav- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  first  degree  next  to  the  superintendent- 
Within  his  or  her  particular  field  of  activity,  the  superintendent 
holds  each  of  his  staff  responsible  for  effective  results,  the  only  way 
by  which  to  secure  them. 

With  the  delegation  of  responsibility,  there  must  go  commensurate 
authority.  The  superintendent  must  uphold  the  authority  of  each 
member  of  his  staff  within  his  or  her  field  of  responsibility.  Pupils 
are  anienable  to  the  management  of  their  teachers  and  of  special 
supervisors,  and  at  times  to  that  of  janitors  and  engineers.  The 
teachers  work  under  their  principals  and  cooperate  with  the  janitors. 
The  principals,  janitors,  and  supervisors  cooperate  directly  with  the 
superintendent,  who  is  the  means  of  communication  between  all  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  and  the  board  of  education. 
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The  school  board  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
Iiaving  shnplified  the  organization  of  its  school  system.  The  super- 
intendent has  been  made  secretary  of  the  school  board,  thus  centering 
the  executive  work  under  one  head.  This  makes  the  superinten- 
dent responsible  for  the  bookkeeping,  purchasing,  correspondence, 
records,  and  other  clerical  matters,  as  well  as  for  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  instruction.  The  making  of  the  superintendent 
tlie  secretary  of  the  school  board  in  a  small  city  should  always  carry 
with  it  sufficient  clerical  assistance  to  relieve  him  of  details. 

The  organization  of  the  school  system  at  Mansfield  in  relation  to 
the  community  may  be  pictured  as  follows: 


PmpI« 


Committee 
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Jsnitoiv 


Supt 


Principals 


Alt  Officer 


Teachers 


Pupils 


Perente 


Cleric 


Doctor 


Nurse 


It  will  be  noted  that — (1)  the  board  is  responsible  to  the  town  for 
the  control  of  the  schools;  (2)  the  superintendent  is  responsible  to 
the  board  for  the  expert  management  of  the  schools;  (3)  the  prin- 
cipals are  responsible  to  the  superintendent  for  buildings,  teachers, 
pupils,  and  janitors;  (4)  teachers  and  janitoi^s  are  responsible  to 
the  superintendent  and  principal. 

In  the  three  cities  just  cited  as  examples  of  those  that  have  re- 
organized the  administrative  machinery  of  their  schools  all  stand- 
ing committees  have  been  abolished.  School  boards  as  a  rule  are 
reducing  the  number  of  such  committees  or  discontinuing  them  al- 
together. The  plan  of  having  many  committees  originated  with 
many  school  boards  when  they  were  larger  than  they  now  are.  As 
a  rule  the  larger  boards  have  more  committees  than  the  small  boards. 
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Though  the  size  of  school  boards  has  been  reduced  by  legal  enact- 
ment this  evil  of  many  standing  committees,  characteristic  of  the 
large  board,  persists  in  not  a  few  cities.  These  have  hung  on  as  a 
sort  of  vermiform  appendix,  having  no  useful  function  and  often 
causing  internal  trouble.  In  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  cities  there 
are  still  as  many  standing  committees  as  there  are  board  members, 
it  not  being  uncommon  for  each  member  to  hold  a  chairmanship, 
which  is  about  the  only  excuse  for  the.  existence  of  many  of  the 
committees,  since  there  is  nothing  in  particular  for  them  to  do.  In 
the  absence  of  a  genuine  need,  too  frequently  they  take  upon  them* 
selves  duties  that  belong  to  the  professional  experts  employed  by 
the  school  board.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  board  acts  as  a  whole, 
responsibility  can  be  placed  on  each  member  and  not  on  an  elusive 
committee;  all  business,  not  part  of  it,  is  considered  by  the  entire 
board  and  aiU  members  must  be  intimately  familiar  with  every  phase 
of  it.  Such  an  arrangement  insures  better  correlations  and  more  har- 
monious expenditures,  expedites  business,  and  avoids  the  shifting  of 
responsibility.  One  argument  sometimes  advanced  in  favor  of  com- 
mittees  is  that  they  can  meet  and  go  over  the  work  assigned  them 
without  having  it  discussed  openly  in  board  meeting.  The  argument 
that  school  business  should  be  transacted  through  committees  so  as 
rot  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  is  not  valid  in  a  democracy. 
The  school  board  represents  the  people  who  should  be  kept  informed 
of  the  disposition  of  all  school  matters  that  affect  the  general  pub- 
lic. There  are  times,  it  is  true,  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  school 
board  or  a  special  committee  to  discuss  in  private  matters  in  which 
only  individuals  are  interested.  The  school  boards  that  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  their  standing  committees,  or,  better,  that  have 
abolished  them,  have  without  doubt  taken  a  step  forward  in  the 
efficient  administration  of  their  schools. 

THE  SUPERINTENDBNT. 

School  board  rules  and  State  legislation  have  gradually  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
qualifications  for  the  office  have  been  raised  and  more  power  granted 
the  superintendent.  For  example,  the  recently  enacted  general  edu- 
cation law  of  the  State  of  New  York  takes  cognizance  of  the  city 
superintendent,  setting  forth  the  qualifications  for  a  city  superin- 
tendent in  that  State  and  his  powers  and  duties.  A  provision  of  the 
law  is  that  in  all  cities  except  in  those  of  the  first  class  a  superin- 
tendent shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  This  is  an  unusual 
provision.  The  argument  for  such  provision  is  that  if  a  superin- 
tendent is  to  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  school  board,  he  should  be 
requested  to  resign  at  any  time  he  can  not  or  does  not  carry  out  the 
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plans  of  the  board,  and  that  it  means  a  longer  tenure  for  the  majority 
of  superintendents.  When  superintendents  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  two  or  three  years  and  are  required  to  come  up  for  reelection,  all 
the  enemies  he  has  made  concentrate  their  forces  upon  the  school 
board.  The  expiration  of  a  superintendent's  term  is  a  signal  for 
them  to  act.  If  he  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  there  is  no 
one  time  when  opposition  is  invited. 

The  standard  for  the  office  of  city  superintendent  is  placed  by 
the  recently  enacted  general  education  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  on  a  higher  basis  than  in  most  other  States.    He  must  be — 

L  A  graduate  of  a  coUege  or  university  approved  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  have  had  at  least  five  years'  successful  experience  in  the 
teaching  or  in  the  supervision  of  public  schools  since  graduation ;  or 

2.  A  holder  of  a  superintendent's  certificate  issued  by  the  commissioner  of 
education  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  regents  of  the  University,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  have  had  at  least  10  years'  successful  experience  in 
Reaching,  or  in  pubHc-school  administration,  or  equivalent  educational  experience 
approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education. 

The  superintendent  of  city  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  shall 
possess,  subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education,  the  follow- 
ing powers  and  be  charged  with  the  following  duties: 

1.  To  enforce  all  provisions  of  law  and  all  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  management  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  social,  and  recreational 
activities  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  to  be  the  ciiief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  such  board  and  educational  system,  and  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
board  of  education  and  the  right  to  speak  in  all  matters  before  the  board,  but 
not  to  vote. 

2.  To  prepare  the  content  of  each  course  of  study  authorized  by  the  board  of 
education. 

3.  To  recommend  suitable  lists  of  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  schools. 

4.  To  have  supervision  and  direction  of  associate,  district,  and  other  super- 
intendents, directors,  supervisors,  principals,  teachers,  lecturers,  medical  in- 
spectors, nurses,  auditors,  attendance  officers,  janitors,  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  the  schools  or  the  other  educational  activities  of 
the  city,  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  board  of  education,  to 
transfer  teachers  from  one  school,  or  from  one  grade  of  the  course  of  study 
to  another  grade,  and  to  report  immediately  such  transfers  to  the  board  for  its 
consideration  and  action;  to  report  to  the  board  of  education  violations  of 
regulations  and  cases  of  insubordination,  and  to  suspend  any  employee  until 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  when  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  case 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  for  Hs  consideration  and  action. 

5.  To  have  supervision  and  direction  over  the  enforcement  and  observance 
of  courses  of  study,  the  examination  and  promotion  of  pupils,  and  over  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  playgrounds,  medical  inspection,  recreation,  and 
social  center  work,  libraries,  lectures,  and  all  other  educational  activities  and 
interests  under  the  management,  direction,  and  control  of  the  board  of 
education. 

6.  To  issue  such  licenses  to  teachers,  principals,  directors,  and  other  members 
of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  as  may  be  required  by  the  board  of  edu- 
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cation  in  cities  in  which  the  board  requires  its  teachers  to  hold  quallficatloos 
in  addition  to  or  in  advance  of  the  minimum  qualifications  prescribed  by  law. 

Whether  or  not  the  powers  and  duties  of  city  superintendents 
should  be  definitely  defined  by  general  State  law  is  still  a  question. 
The  school  law  should,  however,  define  the  more  important  duties  of 
tlie  superintendent,  as  does  the  general  education  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

In  those  States  where  the  school  law  does  not  define  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  school  boards  have 
within  the  past  few  years  accorded  him  many  of  the  prerogatives 
that  belong  to  an  executive  officer.  They  have  made  the  office  a  more 
digfnified  one,  calling  for  men  with  executive  as  well  as  with  teaching 
ability. 

For  this  reason  a  new  type  of  superintendent  is  coming  to  the  front. 
Instead  of  the  mere  pedagogue,  out  of  touch  with  the  world,  there  is 
the  practical,  scientific  administrator  who  is  able  to  show  what  the 
schools  are  accomplishing.  He  can  show  the  public  how  the  schodi 
funds  have  been  expended.  He  has  developed  school  accounting  so 
as  to  indicate  with  dcfiniteness  the  purpose  for  which  all  money  is 
spent  in  terms  of  the  particular  service  secured,  and  also  with  respect 
to  the  particular  division,  school,  or  subject  taught  Xot  until  within 
the  past  few  years  did  school  boards,  or,  indeed,  any  individual  in  the 
smaller  cities,  know  how  school  funds  were  expended,  ifoney  was 
appropriated  on  a  "hit-or-miss "  plan.  The  high-school  expenses 
might  be  costing  four  or  five  times  as  much  per  pupil  as  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  The  cost  of  heating  1,000  cubic  feet  in  on^  building 
might  be  several  times  as  nmch  as  for  another  building.  Latin  might 
be  costing  25  cents  per  pupil  recitation  and  other  subjects  only  5  or 
6  cents.  No  one  knew.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  find  out 
where  every  cent  of  the  funds  went.  There  w^as  no  attempt  at  de- 
tailed budget  making.  Now  all  progre^ive  school  boards  and  super- 
intendents can  trace  every  dollar  f ix)m  the  time  it  leaves  the  taxpayer 
until  it  is  expended  for  the  object  intended.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
smaller  cities  the  number  of  such  boards  having  this  information  is 
not  large ;  but  it  is  becoming  larger  each  year. 

The  new  type  of  superintendent  has  also  learned  to  show  more 
definitely  what  children  have  achieved.  He  is  using  more  exact 
measurements,  especially  for  the  formal  subjects.  His  annual  re- 
ports have  been  nmch  improved,  being  no  longer  abstract  ti-eatisw 
or  a  mass  of  uninterpreted  facts.  The  frankness  with  which  many  of 
the  superintendents  in  the  smaller  cities  set  forth  conditions  is  an 
indication  for  the  better  that  has  come  about  in  the  administration 
of  the  small  city  school.  For  instance,  the  whole  situation  regarding 
the  progress  of  pupils  through  the  grades,  the  school  attendance,  and 
achievement  of  pupils  measured  by  well-known  standards  are  pre- 
«nted,  and  recommendations  made  on  the  basis  of  fact 
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THE   SURVEY    IN    SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  improvement  of 
school  administration  in  the  small  city  through  the  influence  of  the 
school  survey.  Though  the  immediate  results  where  surveys  have 
been  made  have  not  always  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  they  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  helpful  to  school  administrators.  They  have  at 
least  shown  a  method  of  attacking  educational  problems  and  they 
have  aroused  greater  interest  in  school  administration,  especially  in 
the  approach  from  the  fact  side. 

Among  the  small  city  schools  that  have  been  surveyed  during  the 
past  two  years  are  Brookline,  Mass.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  Janesville,  Wis., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  and  all  the  cities  of  Arizona  and  South  Da- 
kota in  connection  with  State-wide  surveys.^ 

Besides  the  general  surveys,  there  have  been  surveys  of  specific 
phases  of  school  work.  At  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  a  survey  was  made  to 
discover  the  chief  reasons  why  so  many  boys  leave  the  schools  of  the 
city  before  completing  the  course ;  in  what  grades  the  greatest  number 
of  boys  drop  out;  what  they  do  after  leaving  school ;  what  their  earn- 
ing capacity  is;  and  what  readjustments  should  be  made  in  the 
courses  of  study  to  make  them  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys  of  the 
community. 

At  Virginia,  Minn.,  a  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  what  is 
required  of  boys  and  girls  who  seek  employment  after  leaving  school. 
The  survey  covered  not  only  the  trades,  such  as  machinists,  plumbers, 
etc.,  but  all  work  which  requires  the  employment  of  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls.  The  information  for  the  survey  was  collected  from 
three  sources:  (1)  Industrial  surveys  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  (2)  reports  and  expenses  of  institutions,  both  private  and 
public,  working  along  the  lines  of  industrial  education;  and  (3)  a 
survey  of  the  local  industries. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  the  school  board  adopted  the  plan  of 
giving  students  in  the  junior  high  school  general  work  in  the  various 
departments  of  vocational  training,  work  which  would  be  practically 
the  same  as  that  offered  under  the  head  of  manual  training.  During 
this  period  every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  assist  the  students  who  are 
following  vocational  work  to  decide  which  of  the  courses  offered  they 
are  best  fitted  to  follow.  The  senior  high  school  is  to  be  used  as  the 
time  to  specialize  in  this  course  or  trade,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
high-school  course  the  graduate  will  have  had  four  years  of  work 
in  the  trade  which  he  has  selected  to  follow.  It  is  not  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  school  board  in  adopting  this  plan  that  after  four 
years  of  work  in  the  senior  high  school  the  graduate  will  be  a  finished 


*For  a  discussion  of  the  reports  of  these  surveys,  see  the  chapter  on  educational  siir- 
Teys,  reprinted  as  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  45. 
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tradesman  but  that  he  will  simply  have  made  a  very  good  start 
toward  the  mastery  of  his  trade. 

The  survey  committee  recommended :  That  the  work  in  tlie  indus- 
trial department,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  be  made  practical;  tJiat  it 
be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  industries  in  the  community;  that  a 
certain  amount  of  commercial  work  be  brought  into  the  shops;  and 
that  experienced  men  be  employed  from  the  industries  to  t^ach  shop- 
work.  The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  instructors  should  be  experienced  workers,  it  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  teaching  others  is  a  profession,  and  that  a 
few  trained  teachers  should  be  employed  to  systematize  at  least  the 
elementary  work  of  the  student  and  give  him  a  well-rounded  educa- 
tion. 

The  survey,  according  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  developed 
the  fact  very  clearly  that  something  has  been  lacking  in  the  school 
system.  The  employers  of  labor,  upon  first  approach,  were  skeptical 
about  what  the  school  could  do  to  better  conditions  in  the  industries 
and  to  train  boys  to  take  their  places  in  the  industries.  They  seemed 
to  question  the  possibility  that  work  of  this  practical  character  could 
be  introduced  into  the  schools,  but  after  the  committee  explained 
that  experienced  workers  would  be  employed  as  instructors  and  that 
the  employers  would  be  called  upon  to  visit,  criticize  the  work,  and 
give  suggestions,  they  all  agreed  that  the  committee  was  upon  the 
right  track,  and  that  this  matter  should  have  been  considered  and 
put  into  effect  long  ago.  The  fact  was  also  brought  out  that  the 
students  in  the  comnmnity  lacked  the  quality  of  stick-to-it-ive-nc^ 
and  that  they  overestimated  the  value  and  ability  of  themselves. 
The  employers  suggested  that  it  was  high  time  that  the  school  and 
the  community  cooperate  in  bringing  about  a  better  spirit  toward  the 
work.  The  survey  committee  continued  its  report  by  making  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  schools  in  respect 
to  the  industries  of  the  community. 

As  a  result  of  the  surveys  made  by  persons  not  connected  with 
the  schools  surveyed,  more  superintendents  are  surveying  their  own 
schools.  If  the  outside  survey  has  accomplished  nothing  more  than 
to  cause  school  men  to  study  their  own  schools,  it  has  been  worth 
while.  'SATiether  surveys  by  persons  outside  the  school  system  will 
continue  is  a  question.  One  thing  is  certain — there  will  be  more 
self-surveys.  Superintendents  surveying  their  own  schools  may  call 
in  some  one  as  consulting  specialist  to  help  them  interpret  the  facts. 

The  better  type  of  school  report  that  some  superintendents  are 
jnoparing  is  evidence  that  they  are  analyzing  conditions  more  care- 
fully than  before,  and  that  in  effect  they  are  surveying  their  own 
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schools.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  siiperintenclent  can  not  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  his  school  system,  especially  if  he  has  had  col- 
lege courses  in  school  administration  and  management.  He  is  on 
the  ground  all  the  time  and  should  know  conditions  better  than  any 
one  else.  The  statistical  data  that  the  surveyor  collects  often  after 
much  labor  should  be  in  the  superintendent's  office  at  all  times.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  an  outside  surveyor  to  spend  a  week  or 
more  collecting  data  regarding  school  attendance,  progress  of  pupils 
through  the  grades,  education  and  experience  of  teachei's,  etc.  These 
should  be  on  file.  A  superintendent  can  measure  the  achievement  of 
pupils  by  means  of  standard  tests  as  well  as  any  one  else.  He  has 
access  to  tlie  scores  made  by  puj)iLs  in  other  cities  and  can  easily  make 
comparisons  and  draw  conclusions.  In  the  matter  of  finance  ho 
can  show  unit  costs  and  make  interesting  comparisons  just  as  ef- 
fectively as  can  any  one  brought  in  from  outside  the  school  system. 

Among  the  late  school  reports  that  may  be  classed  as  instructive 
self -surveys  are  those  of  Southington,  Conn. ;  Huron,  S.  Dak. ;  Globe, 
Ariz. ;  Anderson,  Ind. ;  Bristol,  Va. ;  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  and  Kane,  Pa. 

The  1916-17  report  of  the  schools  at  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  discusses 
organization  and  administration,  physical  environment,  teaching 
force,  pupil  accounting,  quality  of  instruction,  pupil  achievement, 
schools  costs.  The  report  contains  35  statistical  tables  and  39  charts 
to  illustrate  relation  of  attendance  to  enrollment,  preparation  of 
teachers,  grade  distribution,  etc. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  in  his  report 
for  1916-17,  asks  and  answers  90  questions  regarding  the  schools  of 
that  city.    Among  the  questions  asked  and  answered  are : 

In  what  proportion  does  Lawrence  apportion  school  money  among  the  several 
expense  items? 
What  do  these  figures  show? 

What  probable  future  demands  will  these  several  items  make  upon  Lawrence? 
What  changes  will  this  necessitate  in  the  Lawrence  budget? 
How  does  the  high  cost  of  living  affect  the  schools? 
How  many  children  failed  of  promotion? 
How  many  children  skipped  a  grade? 
In  what  subjects  do  children  make  the  most  .failures? 
Is  Lawrence  peculiar  in  this  respect? 
What  do  we  know  of  failures  for  all  the  children? 
What  is  the  retardation  in  each  building? 
Have  we  any  basis  of  comparison  in  the  matter? 
What  does  the  comparison  show? 
What  has  been  done  to  improve  the  situation? 

The  report  thus  continues  to  answer  questions  that  any  searching 
investigator  would  ask,  and  which  the  school  patron  would  wish  to 
know. 
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SALARIES   AND    PROMOTIONS    OF   TEACHERS. 

Until  within  the  past  two  years  the  educational  and  professional 
standards  for  teachers  had  been  raised  slowly  until  most  of  the 
smaller  cities  required  applicants  for  teaching  positions  to  be  high- 
school  graduates  with  an  additional  year  or  two  of  professional 
training,  or  in  lieu  of  such  training  a  year  or  two  of  succesrful 
experience.  In  not  a  few  cities  the  standard  has  been  difficult  to 
maintain,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  teachers  have  recently  left  the 
profession  to  accept  more  lucrative  positions  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment or  with  private  corporations.  In  many  of  the  schools  in 
smaller  cities  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  teacher  to  receive  a  salary  of  less 
than  $600  a  year.  Since  positions  elsewhere,  paying  $1,000  or  $1,200  a 
year,  were  easily  obtained,  the  teaching  corps  in  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  has  been  almost  depleted  of  its  experienced  teachers.  As  a  re- 
sult those  less  experienced  and  less  well  prepared  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. Many  married  women  who  taught  school  10  or  15  years  ago 
have  returned  to  the  classroom.  The  plan  of  employing  married 
women  who  have  taught  school  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  em- 
ploying girls  just  out  of  high  school,  from  the  fact  that  the  married 
women,  though  they  may  not  have  completed  a  high  or  normal 
school  coui'se,  have  a  broader  view  of  life  and  know  children  much 
more  intimately.  In  order  that  those  who  formerly  taught  and  who 
are  again  taking  up  teaching  may  know  something  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  educational  methods,  a  superintendent  should  hold  numer- 
ous conferences  to  assist  these  teachers  in  gaining  the  newer  point  of 
view  in  educational  methods.  As  many  as  possible  should  be  in- 
duced to  attend  summer  schools  for  teachers. 

If  school  boards  had  increased  salaries  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  living  expense,  there  would  in  all  probability  not  now  be 
such  a  shortage  of  teachers.  Some,  however,  would  have  left  the  pro- 
fession, thinking  that  they  could  render  better  service  for  their  coun- 
try in  other  lines  of  work. 

In  order  to  keep  the  schools  running  some  school  boards  have  given 
teachers  bonuses  of  from  $50  to  $100  a  year.  Others  have  granted 
salary  increases  ranging  from  5  to  35  per  cent,  the  usual  increase  be- 
ing only  10  per  cent.  Salaries  in  other  professions  or  occupations 
have  increased  much  more.  Although  the  cost  of  living  has  more 
than  trebled,  teachers'  salaries  have  remained  almost  stationary*.  The 
schools  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  can  not  help  but  suffer  because 
teachei^s  resign  to  accept  more  lucrative  positions.  Resignations  of 
teachers  were  all  too  common  before  the  war,  few  teachers  remaining 
in  a  city  more  than  five  years.  Conditions  have  been  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  There  is  but  one  way  to  check  this  general  movement  away 
Tom  the  profession — salaries  commensurate  with  the  prepanition  re- 
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quired  and  with  the  exacting  demands  made  upon  a  teacher's  time 
must  be  paid.  Tlie  increase  in  salary  shoidd  be  at  least  40  per  cent 
over  the  salary  paid  two  years  ago.  Increases  of  5  and  10  per  cent 
have  little  or  no  effect  in  holding  teachers  who  have  been  offei^ed  posi- 
tions at  twice  their  present  salary. 

In  determining  a  salary  schedule  the  following  principles  should 
be  recognized: 

1.  The  teacher  at  the  very  least  should  receive  a  living  wage.  This 
should  include  enough  to  allow  her  to  unprove  herself  professionally 
and  to  save  something  each  year  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  she 
must  retire  from  active  schoolroom  service.    < 

2.  The  maximum  salary  should  be  sufficient  to  retain  the  service  of 
the  most  desirable  teachers. 

3.  In  the  administration  of  a  salary  schedule,  superior  work  should 
be  recognized. 

In  many  of  the  school  systems  where  merit  is  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  teachers,  superintendents  have  devised  various  plans  for 
grading  teachers.  Of  780  superintendents  reporting,  115  have 
formulated  schemes  for  grading  teachers.  Whether  such  rating 
plans  can  b^  carried  out  successfully  is  a  question,  especially  if  the 
rating  scheme  is  a  detailed  one.  If  a  teacher  is  to  be  promoted  upon 
merit,  she  should  know  what  standards  the  superintendent  has  in 
mind,  so  that  she  may  attempt  to  attain  them.  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  examples  of  all  the  many  standards  in  use,  but  a  few  are  pre- 
sented to  show  what  superintendents  and  others  are  attempting  to 
do  to  develop  subjective  standards  for  the  testing  of  .teachers.  In 
some  of  the  schemes  which  enumerate  qualities  or  elements  of  good 
instruction  the  idea  is  that  the  qualities  enumerated  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  self-criticism  and  self-improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  For  instance,  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  who  has  prepared  a  teacher-rating  plan,  wisely  says: 

With  these  standards  as  a  sUfCKestion.  teachers  need  not  wait  to  have  weak- 
nesses pointed  out  to  them.  Let  no  one  underst^md  that  Instruction  and  teaching 
abUity  wUl  be  judged  solely  or  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  enumerated. 
The  best  part  of  the  teaebinj?  process  is  what  has  been  called  **  unconscious 
tuition."  The  habits  the  teacher  is  instUllng,  the  taste  she  is  cultivating, 
and  tlie  appeals  she  is  making  to  the  feeling  and  the  volition  of  the  child  aro 
more  important  than  any  of  these  elements.  We  are  more  concemwl  with  what 
the  children  do  than  with  what  the  child  knows. 

The  following  test  is  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  themselves  to  see 
that  they  are  not  overlooking  some  of  the  elements  of  success : 


I.  Rrnults, 

(ff)   Development  of  pupils. 
(&)  Growth  in  subject  matter. 

(c)  Attention. 

(d)  Responsiveness  of  class. 


II.  Tc(h}iiquc  in  teaching. 

(d)  Organization  of  subject  mat- 
ter, 
(ft)  Choice  of  snbj<»ct  matter, 
(c)  Skill  in  teaching  how  to  studj'. 
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IV.  ProfcBHional  cquipfncnt — Cootd. 

(/)  Loyalty  to  other  teachers  ami 
school  authorities. 

(g)  Manner  of  keeping  records. 

(h)  Times  tardy  during  the  yotr. 

(0  Days  absent  during  the  yeer. 
V.  Personal  equipment. 

(a)  Health. 

(6)  Voice. 

(e)  Tact. 

(d)  Sympathy. 

(c)  Evenness  of  temi>er. 

(/)  Dignity. 

(g)  Personal  neatness  < dress, 
etc.). 

ih)  Cheerfulness. 

(i)  Orderliness. 

(;)  Wlnsomeness:  appeal  to  chil- 
dren. 

{k)  Posture. 


II.  Technique  in  teaching — Tontil. 
{d)   Skill  In  stimulating  thought 
•  (r)  Definlteness  and  clearness  of 
aim. 
(/)  Skill  and  care  in  assignment 

III.  School  management, 
{a)  General  care  of  room,  black- 
boards,    window     shades, 
waste  baskets,  floors,  etc. 

(6)  Ventilation. 

(c)  Care  of  wraps  and  wardrobes. 
((f)  Care  of  books  and  supplies, 
(e)  Care  of  desks  (teacher's  and 
pupils'). 

IV.  Professional  equipment, 
(a)  Understanding  children, 
(ft)  Use  of  English. 

(c)  Interest  in  the  work. 

(d)  !^Ianner  of  reacting  on  sug- 

gestions, 
(c)  Manner  of  receiving  criticisms. 

To  receive  promotion  in  the  Kalispell  schools  beyond  $960  a  year 
a  teacher  must  show  marked  success.  All  advancement  in  salary  is 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  confirmed  by  the 
board  of  education,  which  recommendation  is  conditional  on  ability 
to  teach,  professional  spirit,  attitude  toward  the  school  and  the 
children,  spirit  of  growth,  and  desire  to  excel. 

At  Marblehead,  Mass.,  the  teachers  are  classifietl  by  the  super- 
visors and  superintendent  into  five  groups,  on  the  basis  of  the  quality 
of  service  they  have  rendered :  1.  Those  whose  work  is  of  so  poor  a 
quality  that  they  should  be  dismissed  from  the  ser\^ice.  2.  New 
teachers  whose  work  has  been  unsatisfactory,  but  who  show  suffi- 
cient promise  of  growth  and  improvement  to  justify  further  triaL 
3.  Those  who  show  litle,  if  any,  improvement  over  the  work  of  pre- 
vious years.  4.  Those  who  are  sti*ong  teachers  and  do  uniformly 
good  work;  who  measure  up  well  in  all  departments  and  show  im- 
provement from  year  to  year.  5.  Exceptional  teachers  whose  work 
is  superior ;  who  possess  unusual  skill  in  teaching  and  show  a  large 
measure  of  initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  power  in  stimulating  pupils 
to  achieve  the  most  worth-while  of  the  results  that  the  school  seeks 
to  accomplish. 

The  school  board  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  prepared  a  salary 
schedule  to  supplement  the  regular  one.  After  attaining  the  maxi- 
mum salary  allowed  by  the  schedule,  each  teacher's  salary  is  to  be 
final  for  triennial  periods.  An  increase  of  $100  above  the  maximum 
may  be  received  the  second  triennial  period  by  meeting,  during  the 
fii-st  period,  the  requirements  of  any  one  of  the  following  plans: 
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PLAN   I. 

(a)  Attendance  on  at  least  one  annual  session, of  .some  national  eilucational 
organization  meeting  outside  of  Michigan. 

(b)  Attendance  on  at  least  one  annual  session  of  the  Michigan  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  meeting  outside  of  Ann  Arbor. 

(c)  Subscription  for  and  reading  of  two  eilucational  periodicals,  one  of 
which  shall  not  be  devoted  esi>ecially  to  the  subject  or  grade  taught  by  the 
teacher. 

id)  Making  reports  on  the  meetings  attende<l  and  the  i>erio<licals  read  as 
may  be  required  by  the  executive  committee  and  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

PLAN  II, 

(a)  Gaining  eight  hours'  cre<lit  for  n^gular  work  in  any  university,  college, 
or  normal  school,  half  of  which  shall  not  be  in  subjects  or  grades  regularly 
taught  by  the  teacher. 

1^)  Subscription  for  and  reading  of  two  e<lucational  periodicals,  one  of 
which  shall  not  be  devoted  esi>ecially  to  the  subject  or  grade  taught  by  the 
teacher,  and  making  reports  thereon. 

PLAN  ni. 

(a)  SpeniMng  tsvo  months  in  foreign  travel  and  reporting  as  may  be  required 
by  the  executive  committee  and  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

(b)  Subscription  for  and  reading  of  two  eilucational  periodicals,  one  of  which 
shall  not  be  devoted  especially  to  the  subject  or  grade  taught  by  the  teacher, 
and  making  reports  thereon. 

PLAN  rv. 

•  (a)  Maintaining  during  the  perio<l  a  definite  line  of  study  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  executive  conuiiittee  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  is  equiva- 
lent to  eight  hours  of  university,  college,  or  normal  school  work. 

(6)  Subscription  for  and  reading  of  two  educational  periodicals,  one  of  which 
Hhall  not  be  devoteil  especially  to  the  subject  or  grade  taught  by  the  teacher, 
and  making  rei>orts  thereon. 

Any  teacher  who  has  gaineil  the  first  increase  of  $100  may  for  the  ensuing 
perlotl  gain  an  increase  of  $100  more  by  meeting  the  requirements  of  one  of  the 
foregoing  plans  other  than  the  one  by  which  the  first  increase  was  gained ;  but 
only  two  such  increases  shall  be  possible. 

Failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  some  one  of  these  plans  during  a  trien- 
nial period  will  cause  the  loss  of  $100  per  year  in  salary  If  an  Increase  has 
already  been  gained. 

Each  applicant  for  increase  beyond  the  maximum  of  the  sche<lule  must  notify 
the  superintendent  of  schools  In  writing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
of  the  Intention  to  seek  an  increase  and  state  which  of  the  plans  has  been  chosen. 

In  the  inauguration  of  this  plan,  any  teacher  who  has  taught  three  years  or 
more  at  the  maximum  salary  and  has,  during  the  past  three  years,  met  the  re- 
quirements of  any  one  of  these  plans,  except  as  to  reports,  may  receive  the  first  In- 
crease during  the  current  year,  and  any  teacher  who  has  taught  two  years  or 
more  may  receive  the  first  Increase  for  the  year  after  that  in  which  the  require- 
ments of  any  one  of  the  preceding  plans  have  been  met 
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The  following  efficiency  record,  prepared  by  the  department  of 
education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  in  use  in  some  of  the  schools 
reporting  the  use  of  subjective  standards: 


KFFICIENrV  RECORD. 


DETAILED   RAl 

'ING 

V.P. 

Pool. 

Mmirv 

1        ' 

r  1.  QeneraJ  appearance 

1 

'■III 

2.  Health 

r'"\       ,---,----, ----j-  —  ^ 

8.  Voice 

1 

'             'lit 

4.  Intellectual  capacity 

5.  Initiative  and  self-wliance 

1 

1      J 

6.  Adaptability  and  resourcefulness. 

1          ' 

1    "'    '  « 

I.  PeT$onal  equip- 
ment— 

1 ■    . 

t      1      ♦ 

8.  Industry 

1                         1 

9,  Enthusiasni  and  optimism 

1 ' 

10.  IntflditT  and  sincerity 

i 

...J 
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1 

....L... 1 

, 

12,  Promptness 

(       .. 

1 

) 

13  Tact           .             

i 

• 

tA    flAn^A  of  iii^ioA 

I    1 

***• 

.... 

iv  AnulAfnfn  nrnnaration 

J.  _.     ^ 

— 



— ' — 

1ft.  Profeffsional  preparatioDi^ .  -r  - 

... 

17  OrasD  of  subiect  matter ' 

1 

18.  Understanding  of  children .' 

1 
.... 

...... 

19  Interest  in  the  life  of  the  school.. .  ' 

:....!    )••••! 1 

II.  Social  and  pro- 

20.  Interest  in  the  life  oC  the  com- 

mimity ' 

1    ' 

1 

fe  ssional 
rquipmrni— 

21.  Ability  to  meet  and  Interest  pa-  i 

trons I 

1 

22.  Interest  in  lives  of  duc^Is ' ' 

1        1 

2S.  CooDeratioQ  and  lovaitr 

) 

24.  Proiesslona]  InteresFt  and  srnwt  h. 

............ 

25.  Daily  preparation 

26.  UseoflEnglish 

27.  Careoflight^eat.andvenUlation. 

28.  Neatnewof  room .  w 

.... 

1 

' 

"" 

_i    - 

III.  School  manage- 

ment— 

29.  Careof routine 

30.  Discipline  (governing  skill) 

31.  Deflmtenet^  and  clearness  of  aim. 

32.  Skill  in  habit  formation 

> 

1 

i 



"'  "< 



33.  Skill  in  stimulating  thought 

1 

34.  Skill  in  teaching  how  to  study 

.:::i. ;;:...: :::: 

TV,  TechniifUf    of 

35.  Skill  in  questioning 

teacktng^ 

36.  Choice  of  subject  matter '.... 

. 

I        , 

37.  Organixatlon  of  subiect  matter. . . 

...J.... 

...J        }...J... 

38.  Skill  and  carein  assignment 

........'....-   1         1 

39.  Skiil  in  motivating  work 

L... 

:"::..  L  ;. 

40.  Attention  to  indl^dual  needs. . . . 

41.  Attention  and  response  of  theclass 

1         ) 

1 

i 

1         ' 

42.  Orowthofpupils  in  subject  mntter 

43.  General  development  (MT  pupils  . 

' 

1 

V.  Rf9Uit9— 

1       ' 

"..  .'.'. '.'..'.  .!.t .:. .  ::i  ' 

44.  Stimulation  o'  community ' ' 

45.  Moral  influence ". 1 

'...A.. 

1           1       .       1       '              1       1 

1 

GENERAL   RATI 

Nu I' '...;....'...."..; 

! 

1.             1      >     t     ;                .     .      1 

Recorded  by 

I'os 

iticn.. 

.    late.. 

KXPLANATION  OF  TKUMS. 

I.  Prrftonal  equipment  Iik*Ui(U\s  phy.v;i(nl,  inentul,  ami  miiral  qimUtieH. 
1.  General  appearance — phyHlqu<%  «<arrln9e,  droKtt.  and   pornonal   neatocML 

3.  Toicr — pitchy  quality,  clearness  of  Krhoolroom  voiop. 

4.  Intellectual  capacity — native  mental  ability. 

o.  Initiative   and   Btlf ^reliance — independence    in   ori^natlng   and   rarninff   out 

ideas. 
7.  Aecuracy — in  gtatemontn,  records,  reports,  and  school  work. 
10.  iutegrity   and  Bincerity — soundness   of   moral    principles   and   gonulnencsa   of 

character. 
18.   Tart — ndroltncsj*.    addroKx.    quirk    nppr«H'laflon    of    thi*    proper    thloK    to    A^ 

or  say. 
14.  8€ii»e  of  justice — fnir-niindedoo«*s,   nbillty  to  give  all  a  ••square  deal." 
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IL  Social  and  professional  cqnipmvnt  iucludes  qualities  making  the  teacher 
better  able  to  deal  with  social  situations  and  particularly  the  school 
situation. 

15.  Academic  preparation — school  work  other  than   professional.     Adequacy   for 

present  work. 

16.  Professional  preparation — specific  training  for  teaching.     Adequacy  for  pres- 

ent work. 

17.  Orasp  of  subject  matter — command  of  the  Information   to  be  taught  or  the 

skill  to  be  developed. 

18.  Undcrstandlny  of  children — Insight  into  child  nature;  sympathetic,  scientific, 

and  practical. 

22.  Interest  in  lives  of  pupi/a— desire  to  know  aud  help  pupils  personally,  outside 

of  school  subjects. 

23.  Cooperation  and   loyalty — attitude   toward   colleagues  uud  ::upcrior  officers. 

24.  Professional  interest  and  yrowth — effort  to  keep  up  to  date  and  improve. 
20.  Use  of  English — vocabularj-,  grammar,  ease  of  expression. 

III.  Softool  management  includes  mechanical  and  routine  factors. 

29.  Care  of  routine — saving   time   and   energy   by    reducing   frequently    recurring 

details  to  mechanical  organization. 
80.  Discipline   (governing  skill) — character  of  order  maintained  and  skill  shown 

in  maintaining  it. 

rV.  Technique  of  teaehing  includes  skill  in  actual  teaching  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  recitation. 

31.  Deflniteness  and  clearness  of  aim — of  each  lesson  and  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

32.  Skill   in   habit   formation — skill   in    establishing  specific,   automatic    responses 

quickly  and  permanently ;  drill. 

33.  Skill   in    stimulating    thought — giving   opportunity    for   aud    direction    in    re- 

flective thinking. 

34.  Skill  in  teaching  how  to  study — establishing  economical  and  efficient    habits 

of  study. 
85.  Skill  in  qucntioning — character  and  distribution  of  questions  ;  replies  elicited. 

36.  Choice  of  subject  mutter — skill  with  which  the  teacher  selects  the  material 

of  instruction  to  suit  the  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  of  the  class. 

37.  Organization  of  subject  matter — the  lesson  plan  und  the  system  in  which  the 

subject  matter  is  presented. 

39.  Skill    in    motivating    work — arousing    Interest    and    giving    pupils    proiKT    in- 

centives for  work. 

40.  Attention    to    individual    needs — teacher's    care     for    individual    differences, 

peculiarities,  and  difficulties. 

V.  Results  Include  evUlence  of  tlie  success  of  the  above  conditions  and  skill. 

41.  Attention   and  response  of   the  class — extent   to  which   all  of  the  class  are 

iuteresled  In  the  e^isentlal  part  of  the  lesson  and  respond  to  the  demands 
made  on  them. 

42.  Growth  of  pupils  in  subject  matter — shown  by  pupils'  ability  to  do  work  of 

advanced  class  and  to  meet  more  successfully  whatever  tests  are  made  of 
their  school   work. 

43.  Ocncral  development  uf  pupiift — incrcisc   in   pupils'   ability   and   power  along 

lines  other  than  those  of  subject  matter. 

44.  Stimulation  of  community — effect   on   life  of  the  community,   tending   to   Im- 

prove or  stinuilate  its  various  activities. 

45.  Moral  inpueuce — extent  to  which    the   teacher  raises  the  moral  tone  of   the 

pupils  or  of  the  school. 

Since  school  superintendents  in  the  State  of  Indiana  are  required 
by  law  to  issue  over  their  own  signature  and  deliver  to  the  teachers 
under  their  supervision  each  year  a  statement  of  the  success  of  each 
teacher,  and  such  success  grade  shall  be  the  teacher's  legal  success 
grade  from  one  year  from  date  of  issuance,  superintendents  in  that 
State  use  the  rating  system  provided  by  the  State  law  or  a  modifica- 
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tion  of  it.     The  following  schedule  of  success  items  is  in  use  at 
Elkhart: 

SCHEDULE  OF  SUCCESS  ITEMS. 

I.  Teachiuj?  AbUity 55% 

A.  Professional    attainment (20%) 

1.  Scholastic  preparation. 

2.  Professional  training. 

B.  The   recitation (15%) 

1.  Preparation  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

2.  Appropriateness  of  subject   matter. 

3.  Definiteness  of  aim  and  purpose. 

4.  Skill  in  questioning. 

5.  Progression   In  plan. 

6.  Cure  in  assignments  of  lessons. 

7.  Balancing  of  lines  of  work. 

C.  Results  in  scholarship  of  pupils (20%) 

1.  Acquisition  of  facts  and  relations. 

2.  Accuracy. 

3.  General  information. 

4.  Awakening  of  scholarly  interests. 

5.  Clearness  and  elegance  of  expression. 

II.  Governing  and  Disciplinary  AbUity 30% 

A.  Moral   and   social   influence  on   pupils   an<l 

community (10%) 

Ability  to  develop  in  the  pupils  the  altru- 
truistic  virtues — recognition  of  law  and 
social   rights. 

B.  Ability,  to  develop  egoistic  virtues — industry. 

honesty,  reliability,  fidelity,  etc (10%) 

C.  Personality  and  appearance  of  teacher (10%) 

Personal  and  moral  worth  and  influence, 
habits,   disposition,    health,   attire,   sym- 
pathy,   energy,    manliness   or   womanli- 
ness, honesty,  etc 
III.  Professional  and  Community  Interest 15% 

A.  Cooperation  with  other  teachers  and   with 

with  supervisors (5%) 

B.  Interest  in  aims  and  plans  of  school   com- 

munity      (5%) 

1.  Care  of   school   property — 

a.  Protection  of  supplies  and  furniture. 

b.  Neatness. 

c.  School  decoration. 

2.  Building  up  of  strong  school  sentiment 

in  the  community. 

3.  Educational,  literary,  or  social  club  work. 

C.  Professional  pursuits (5%) 

1.  Present  lines  of  professional  study. 

2.  Reading  of  educational  literature. 

3.  Attendance  upon  summer  schools,  Insti- 

tutes, and  associations. 

Total % 
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Tlie  following  is  a  schedule  of  success  items  provided  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Indiana  according  to  the  sch(X)l 
law  of  that  State : 

Per  cpnt. 

A.  Teaching  power 45 

Many  items  enter  Into  thlH,  but  the  principal  ones  are  training  of  teacher, 
preparation  of  lesnons,  Hklll  in  preHontation,  results  obtained. 

B.  Government 35 

The  teacher's  power  in  goyemment  is  shown  in  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Kohool  and  ia  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  toward  their  daily  tasks, 
toward  each  other,  and  toward  school  property. 

C.  General   cliaracterlstics 20 

Under  this  head  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  his  community  interests, 
and  all  those  qualitieB  that  make  for  the  best  dtixenship  are  con- 
sidered. 

Salary  schedides  prepared  by  teachers. — Some  superintendents,  in 
conjunction  with  their  teachers,  have  prepared  salary  schedules  based 
upon  merit.  Such  a  schedule  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  teach- 
ei-s  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Columbus,  IVIiss.  Teachers 
are  divided  into  the  following  classes: 

Class  A — Superior.    A  teacher  whose  work  is  exceptional.    A  teacher  possesRiof; 

unusual    skill,    resourcefulness,    and    power    to    stimulate   pupils    to 

achieve  the  best  results  the  school  seeks  to  accomplish. 
Class  B — Good.    A  teacher  whose  work  is  satisfactory  and  impro\ing  from  y€»ar 

to  year.    A  strong  teacher. 
Class  C — Fair.    A  teacher  showing  little  improvement  from  year  to  year.     A 

teacher  who  has  practically  ceaseil   to  ja*ow  and  whose  service  is 

doubtful,  whose  work  is  uneven  and  inconsistent     Work  strong  in 

some  things  and  weak  in  others. 
Class  D — Unsatisfactory.    A  new  teacher  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  but  who 

gives  promise  of  improvement  and  growth. 
Class  E — Inexperienced.     A  teacher  who  is  entering  the  profession,  or  one 

whose  experience  is  insignificant  and  unworthy  of  recognition. 
Class  F — Poor.    A  teacher  whose  service  is  poor  and  should  be  dismissed. 

All  teachers  are  classified  by  their  principal  in  the  following 
items : 

1.  Personal  qualification  a. — Honltli.  v<»lce,   appearance,  enthusiasm,  etc. 

2.  Professional  ability. — Knowle<lge  of  subject  matter,  knowledjre  of  children, 
daily  preparation,  etc. 

3.  Fichool  management. — Discipline,  system,  attention  to  routine,  etc. 

4.  Teaching  skill. — School  spirit  of  pupils  and  teacher,  skill  In  conducting 
recitation,  character  of  work  of  pupil,  etc. 

5.  Results. — Knowledge  gained,  power  to  use  knowleilge,  etc. 

The  school  board  of  Evanston,  111.,  made  a  decided  departure  from 
the  usual  method  of  formulating  salary  schedules  when  it  suggested 
to  the  teachers  that  they  appoint  a  committee  of  their  own  number 
to  discuss,  formulate,  and  recommend  changes  which,  in  their 
opinion  should  be  made  in  the  salary  schedule  of  the  teachei*s  of  that 
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city.  Actini^on  this  suggestion  the  teachers  m  each  buihling  stud  the 
principals  as  a  gtx)up  selected  one  of  their  number  to  represent  them 
on  the  committee.  This  resulted  in  a  committee  of  nine,  whidi  held 
a  number  of  conferences  to  discuss  the  various  phases  of  the  salary 
fichedule.  After  every  oonfei'enoe  the  arguments  presented  mod  Ihe 
conclusions  reached  were  reported  by  each  nwmber  to  the  tcacheis 
they  represented.  The  school  board  aftei:  making  a  few  minor 
changes  adopted  tlie  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  teachers. 
The  committee  recommended  that  a  salary  schedule  s3K>aId  be 
based  upon  the  following  principles : 

1.  The  saiarj  o€  a  teadier  at  tike  very  least  abeukl  be  «i[MiiUf:k  to  provide  & 
living  W8^.  It  Kb^ukl  enable  a  te«cher  to  do  tlie  raadlsg  and  pevsne  mich 
studies  as  are  necessary  to  keep  her  in  touch  with  the  progressive  movemeDts 
in  education  in  thi>$  and  other  countries.  In  aikUtioii  it  shovld  permit  ber  ti» 
.save  Boniethins  each  year  to  firovide  for  the  time  when  she  amst  <jtf  necessity 
retire  from  active  schoolroom  service. 

2.  The  maxinHun  salary  should  he  sufncient  to  retain  the  services  of  the  most 
desirable  teachers,  as  weU  as  to  Induce  teachers  of  hi|?hest  quaUty  to  seek 
I)ositions  in  the  Evanston  schools.  It  Is  safe  to  say  ttiat  this  comiminitj  de- 
mandA  ittid  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  hest  possible  iiurtructioii  and  traUdai;  fyt 
its  tiiildren. 

3.  The  admiol^mtion  of  a  salary  sdiedale  shonid  result  in  fltimolatini: 
teachers  in  tlie  service  to  develop  to  the  liigiftest  de^^ree  whatever  frarlitnr 
power  tliey  possess.  Sui>erior  worlc  sho«ld  l)e  recofniized  and  rewarded. 
Teachers  sitould  be  classifled  aecopdini?  to  the  quality  of  «er%-ice  rendered  aad 
Bot  ak»e  on  the  ba^s  of  tiieir  years  «f  service. 

4.  Tlie  hairis  for  ciasslfyiag  teachers  as  to  their  teacWoj?  efBcMicy  should 
be  s^'stematized,  rationalized,  and  controlled.  There  aheald  ke  something 
definite  to  show  upon  what  the  judicnaeDt  is  based;  evidence  aiiMdd  he  m^nSJ- 
able  to  support  the  final  ratinfc  The  fa<^flps  on  wiiich  a  teadier  is  Judged 
should  lie  carefully  selected  so  as  to  inckide  the  really  vttal  rtemeBts.  T%» 
terms  used  should  be  so  dearly  d^^ned  that  the  teadMr  wUi  net  be  in  doubt 
as  to  what  is  expected  of  her.  It  is  off  the  higbest  ia^KWlance  tiuit  the  items 
listed  he  understood  by  those  who  use  them.  Confusion  and  misunderstanding 
are  inevitable  if  the  supervisor  rating  and  the  teacher  rating  have  a  dtlTerent 
interpretation  of  their  meaning.  The  rating  schedule  should  enable  a  tencber 
to  analyse  her  own  work,  to  discover  her  own  strength  and  weakness,  and  to 
ted  out  how  best  to  resftedy  the  defects  In  her  teaching. 

5.  Salary  increases  should  be  based  on  the  quality  of  service  rendered  as 
shown  by  the  ratii^  of  the  teacher's  efficiency.  In  teaching  as  in  other  Unes 
a  **  wage  diouid  foe  a  gauge  '* — ^more  pay  should  aaean  larger  or  finer  service. 
Mediocre  service  .should  not  be  rewarded  by  increase  in  salary,  lest  all  service. 
including  the  best,  shall  suffer  from  withdrawal  of  efficiency  rewards.  In- 
creases of  .salary  shonid  be  conditioned  upon  demonstrated  Increased  class- 
room efficiency. 

In  applying  the  basic  principles  which  it  announced  the  Evanston 
teachers'  committee  urged  that  the  board  of  education  adopt  (a)  a 
plan  for  rating  teachers  according  to  the  quality  of  the  service  which 
they  render;  (h)  that  as  a  result  of  the  rating,  definite  classifications 
be  established,  and   that   these   determine   the   pay   of   individual 
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teachers;  (c)  tliat  a  specified  salary  rate  be  adopted;  and  (d)  that  a 
weU-determined  plan  be  adopted  for  the  dismissal  of  the  unfit. 
The  purpose  of  the  rating:  plan,  as  outlined  by  the  teachers,  is — 

1.  To  determine  the  quality  of  teaching,  as  a  basis  for  selecting 
(a)  those  who  are  deserving  of  promotion  with  increased  salaries; 
(&)  those  who  are  to  be  retained  without  salary  increases;  and  (c) 
those  who  should  not  be  retained  in  service. 

2.  To  help  teachers  discover  their  own  strength  and  weakness  and 
to   remedy  existing  defects  in  their  work. 

The  following  tentative  basis  for  rating  teachers  was  i-ecom- 
mended : 


TENTATrVE  BASIS  TOR  RATING  TEACHERS. 


I.  Personal  qualities: 

1.  General  appearance. 

2.  Health. 

3.  Voice.    • 

4.  Ttoct 

5.  InteUectual  capacity. 

6.  ReUabUity 

7.  Initiative. 

8.  Self-control. 

9.  Enthusiasm. 
10.  Sincerity. 

II.  Social  and  professional  ability: 

1.  Preparation,  academic,  and 

prof^^donal. 

2.  Professional     interest     and 

growth. 

8.  Grasp  of  subject  matter  and 
dally  preparation. 

4.  Use  of  English. 

6.  Understanding  of  and  inter- 
est in  children. 

6.  Relation   to  associates  and 
school  life. 
^        7.  Relation     to    parents    and 
community. 
III.  School  management: 

1.  Character  of  discipline. 

2.  Guarding   physical    welfare 

of  children. 
8.  Schoolroom  housekeeping. 
4.  Attention  to  routine. 
IV.  TeacMmff  techniqne: 

1.  Factors  affecting  recitation : 

(a)  Physical  conditions. 

(b)  Attitude   of  pnpil   to 

work. 


IV.  Teaching  technique — (Continued. 

1.  Factors      affecting      recita- 

tion— Continued, 
(c)  Attitude    of   pupil    to 

teacher. 
id)  Attitude  of  teacher  to 
pupil. 

2.  Activities  of  tlie  teacher : 

(a)  Securing  and  retain- 
ing attention. 

ib)  Selection  and  wganl- 
zation  of  subject 
matter. 

(c)  Motivation. 

(d)  Character  of  questions. 

(e)  Character  of  lUustra- 

tlODS. 

(/)  Clearing  up  pupils' 
difficulties. 

(g)  Attention  to  indlTidual 
needa 

(h)  Capitalizing dilld*8  ex- 
perience. 

(f)  Stimulating  initiative. 
(/)  Courtesy  to  pupils. 

1L  Activities  of  pupils: 

(a)  Character  of  req^nses. 

(6)  Organization  of  ma- 
terial— differentiat- 
ing between  essen- 
tials and  nonessen- 
tials. 

(c)  Indepemlent  thinking 
and  self-rellatice. 

(<f)  Cooperation  with 
teachers  and  other 
pupils. 
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Re9ult9 — Continued. 

2.  Power    to    use    and 

knowledge  gained. 

3.  Powers  of  initiative  and  per- 

sistence. 

4.  Powers  of  independent  judg- 

ment and  reason. 
Attitude  toward  sdiooL 
Habit  of  testing  resolta 

7.  Skill  in  performance. 

8.  Development    of    character 

qualities. 

9.  Development  of  sodal  ndatf- 

edness. 
10.  Influence  in  community. 


6. 
6. 


IV.  Teaching  technique — Continued. 

3.  Activities  of  pupils— Oontd. 

(e)  Character  and  extent 

of     questions      by 

pupils. 
(/)  Character  and  extent 

of  field  work. 

4.  Assignment  of  lesson : 

( a)  Definiteness  and  clear- 
ness. 
(&)  Adequacy  of  preview. 
(a)  Presttitation  of  values. 
id)  Reasonableness      and 
provision  for  excep- 
tional pupils. 
V.  Results: 

1.  Gain  in  subject  matter. 

1.  The  scale  of  1  to  10  is  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  indicate  tlie 
extent  to  which  a  quality  exists.  Such  a  marking  Is  relative;  it  can  not,  of 
course,  be  considered  an  absolute  measure.  A  mark  of  10  In  self-control,  for 
example,  does  not  mean  100  per  cent  or  perfect  self-control,  but  rather  that 
the  person  so  marked  possesses  self-control  in  an  unusual  degree,  while  a  mark 
of  1,  2,  or  3,  would  indicate  the  lack  of  it 

2.  The  qualities  listed  are  not  considered  of  equal  value,  neither  does  tha 
scale  sliow  their  relative  value.  It  is  obvious  however,  that  some  of  these  quali- 
ties should  have  vastly  more  consideration  than  others  in  determining  the  een- 
eral  rating  of  a  teacher. 

3.  The  general  rating  of  a  teacher  therefore  can  not  be  found  by  addinir  vp 
the  numbers  set  opposite  the  different  items.  A  teacher*s  general  rating  may 
be  low,  although  she  is  marked  very  high  in  many  of  the  items  listed. 

4.  It  is  recognized  that  differing  standards  of  excellence  in  the  minds  of  dif* 
ferent  judges  must  result  in  differences  in  judgment.  These  standards  so  Car 
as  possible  should  be  standardized  and  made  objective.  Standards  can  be  «•> 
tablished  only  through  experience  and  long  use  of  the  scale,  with  such  chani9» 
and  modifications  as  are  found  to  be  neetled. 

5.  In  all  cases  it  is  a  prime  essential  that  a  teacher  shall  he  told  and  shown  Vm 
basis  for  the  rating  In  any  particular,  as  well  at  the  final  general  dasslficatloo 
she  is  given. 

All  teachers  at  Evanston  are  to  be  clasified  by  the  supervisors  and 
finally  by  the  superintendent  into  five  groups,  on  the  basis  of  the 
quality  of  service  they  have  rendered.    Five  groups  are  suggested : 

1.  Those  whose  work  is  of  so  poor  a  quality  that  they  should  be  diarolnod 
f-rom  the  service. 

2.  New  teachers  whose  work  has  been  unsatisfactory,  but  who  show  suArleiit 
promise  of  growth  and  improvement  to  justify  further  trlat  Freqoently,  It 
happens  that  a  teacher  who  has  done  excellent  work  elsewhere  finds  it  dilllmlt 
within  a  year  to  adjust  herself  to  new  conditions,  to  new  demands,  and  t» 
standards  which  differ  from  those  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed. 

8.  Those  who  show  little,  if  any,  improvement  over  the  work  of  prerfoos 
years.  The  results  obUlned  may  be  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  fact  that  a 
teacher  is  reaching  the  point  wht»re  she  ceases  to  grow  and  Improve,  plac««  hef 
In  the  doubtful  class.    The  work  of  a  teacher  in  this  group  soon  deteriorates  and 
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her  value  Is  greatly  reduced.  Teachers  whose  work  is  uneven  or  not  con- 
sistent— streng  In  some  lines  but  weak  in  others  which  are  essential,  should  be 
classified  in  this  group. 

4.  Those  who  are  strong  teachers  and  do  uniformly  good  work ;  who  measure 
up  well  in  all  departments  and  show  Improvement  from  year  to  year. 

5.  Exceptional  teachers  whose  work  is  superior;  who  possess  unusual  skill 
In  teaching  and  show  a  large  measure  in  Initiative,  resourcefulness  and  power 
in  Btimulating  pupils  to  achieve  the  most  worth  while  of  the  results  the  school 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  committee  of  teachers  and  adopted  by 
the  board  of  education  that  the  minimum  salary  should  be  $75  and 
the  maximum  salary  $1,500,  and  that  increases  should  be  granted  as 
f  oUoTTS : 

For  teachers  classified  in — 

(o)  Group  1 — no  increase;  teacher  dismissed. 

(b)  Group  2 — ^no  increase;  teacher  retained  for  further  trial. 

(c)  Group  3 — ^$25  increase. 
id)  Group  4 — $50  increase. 

(e)  Group  5 — $75  increase,  or  more,  the  merits  of  each  case  to  be  con- 
sidered and  decided  individually. 

The  initial  salary  for  any  teacher  is  based  on  the  character  of  the 
teacher's  academic  and  professional  equipment,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  her  previous  experience,  and  the  salary  she  has  been  able 
to  command  in  her  former  position. 

DUPLICATE  SCHOOLS. 

SuflScient  data  are  not  at  hand  to  say  whether  there  is  any  gen- 
eral movement  in  the  smaller  cities  to  adopt  duplicate  schools. 
Several  superintendents  report  that  they  are  experimenting  with  such 
bchool  with  good  results.  The  duplication  school  at  Monessen,  Pa., 
may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  possibilities  of  such  schools. 
One  of  the  eight-room  buildings  in  that  city  has  been  converted  into 
a  duplicate  school.  To  the  original  building  of  eight  rooms  there 
were  added  a  gymnasium,  auditorium,  domestic  science,  manual  train- 
ing, art,  music,  nature  study,  and  application  rooms,  and  a  com- 
munity room  and  library. 

The  use  of  the  eight  regular  classrooms  and  the  eight  special  rooms 
during  every  part  of  the  school  day  gives  the  pupil  the  advantages 
of  special  activities  and  special  teachers  without  the  disadvantages 
of  extra  room  occupied  only  part  of  the  time. 

All  the  drawing  is  tauglit  by  one  teacher  in  the  art  room,  which  is 
arranged  especially  for  the  work.  All  the  music  is  taught  by  a 
f^pecial  teacher  in  the  music  room.  A  teacher  is  in  the  gymnasium 
the  entire  school  day,  and  the  different  classes  go  to  the  gymnasium 
for  their  physical  exercises.  While  the  boys  of  two  classes  are  in 
the  manual-training  room,  the  girls  of  the  same  two  classes  are  in 
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the  domestic-science  room.  The  teacher  iai  the  library  or  reading 
room  teaches  the  supplementary  reading  to  the  first,  aecottd,  sad 
third  grades,  and  all  the  reading  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 
The  basal  reading  in  the  primary  grades  is  tau^t  in  the  regular 
classrooms.  Spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, and  geography  are  taught  by  regular  teachers  in  the  dasi- 
rooms.  Under  the  direction  of  the  teadier  of  expreeskm  the 
pupils  are  taught  story-telling,  dramatization  of  stories,  and  otbtr 
oral  English  wcHrk.  Hygiene  and  sanitation  and  nature  study  are 
taught  by  a  special  teacher  in  the  nature  study  and  appUoRtion 
room.  This  puts  number  work  into  praetke  by  playing  store,  tor 
which  sets  of  measures  and  weights,  toy  money,  and  different  pack- 
ages of  goods  have  been  supplied.  There  are  no  pupils  beyond  the 
sixth  grade  in  the  duplicate  sehooL  The  following  program  ex- 
plains the  operation  of  the  school: 
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PROPOSKD   PROGRAM  FOR  THE   IOWA  BUILDING. 

Scptombor^  1917. 


1 
8.30-9.40              !              9.40-10.20 

10.20-11.00 

11.00-11.45 

IBl. 

^Ih^^TTZ'Th.             Handwork. 

Classroom. 

ID2. 

Class 
Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 

room. 

Exp.,  M.  W.  F. 
Nat.8.App.,Tu.  Th. 

Ilandwork. 

lAl. 

Handwork. 

Classroom. 

IA2. 

Classroom. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.  S.App.,  M.W.F. 

Ilandwork. 

HB. 

Ilandwork. 

Exp.,  M.  W.  F. 
N»t.S.App.,Tu.Th. 

Classroom. 

• 

IIB. 
UA. 

Classroom. 

Handwork. 

Exp.,  M.  W.  F. 
Nat.  S.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 

HA. 

Uftndwork. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
N»t8.App.,M.W.F. 

Classroom. 

• 

TTTR. 

CUssroom. 

Handwork. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.S.App.,M.W'.F. 

niB. 
niA. 

Art.Tu.Th. 
riiy.  Ed^  M.  W.  F. 

Music,  M.W.F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 

Classroom. 

niA. 

Classroom. 

Art,  Tu.  Th. 
Phys.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 

• 

Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 

IVB. 

Art,  M.  W.  F.                Music.  Tu.  Th. 
rhys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th.            Lib.,  M.  VT.  F. 

j 

Classroom. 

IVA. 

Classroom. 

Art,  M.  W.  F. 
Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 

Music.  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  \V.  F. 

VB. 

Music,  M.W.F. 
Lib.,Tu.Th. 

Art,  Tu.  Th. 
Phys.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 

Classi 

room. 

VA. 

• 

Classroom. 

Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  Ta.  Th. 

Art,  Tu.  Th. 
Phys.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 

VIB. 

Music,  Tu.  Th.                 Art.  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  k.  W.  l\            Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 

Classroom. 

VIB. 

Classroom. 

Music,  Tn.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 

Art,  M.  W.  F. 
Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 

Noim  tttterndsaioci,  lt.4S-ia&    Ba>'s  my  tate  art  while  g^  are  taking  physical  educatian.    Girls  miy 
take  ait  while  boys  ax*  taking  physical  eduGation. 
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PROPOSED  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  IOWA  BUILDINl^-Coiitinued, 


1.15-1.55              1              1.5S-2.35              '              2.35-3.15              .              3.15-9^ 

! 

IBl. 

Art,Tu.Th. 
Phy8.Efd.,M.W.F. 

Music,  M.W.F. 
Ub.,  Tu,  Th. 

Classroom. 

IB2. 

Classroom. 

Art,Tu.Th.          i       Music,  M.W.F. 
Phys.  Ed.,  M.W.F.  1          Lib.,Tu.Th. 

lAl. 

ArtJtf.W.P. 
Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 

Music.  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.W.F. 

Classroom. 

IA2. 

Classroom. 

Art,  M.W.F. 
Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 

Muac .  T«L  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 

IIB. 

Music,  M.W.F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 

Art.Tu.Th. 
Phys.  Ed.,  M.W.F. 

Classroom. 

TIB. 
IIA. 

Classroom. 

Music,  M.W.F. 
Llb.,Tu.Th. 

Ait,Tu.Th- 
Phys.Ed.,M.W.F. 

IIA. 

Music,  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 

Art,  M.  W.  F. 
Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 

Classroom. 

IIIB. 

Classroom. 

Music,  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 

Art,  M.  W.  F. 
Phys.  Kd.,  Tn.  Th. 

IIIB. 
IIIA. 

Exp.,  M.W.F. 
Nat.S.App.,Tu.Th. 

Handwork. 

Classroom. 

IIIA. 

Classroom. 

N.^sfA?p.r^u'Th.          n«.dw«t 

IVB. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.S.App.,M.W.F. 

Handwork. 

classroom. 

IVA.                                    nass] 

i 

room. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.S.App.,M.W.F. 

Handwork. 

VB. 
VA. 

Handwork. 

Exp.,  M.  W.  F. 
Nat.  8.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 

Classroom. 

Classroom. 

Hwidwork.          K^^l^^rln. 

vin. 

Handwork.           !  ^^..^'^XJ.^Jk^.F. 

Classroom. 

VIB. 

Classroom. 

Handwork.             K.t^8?jlj,j^i,^.  F. 

In  grade  5,  for  example,  the  5A  pupils  are  in  the  I'egular  classroom 
from  8.50  to  10.20,  and  during  the  period  from  10.20  to  11.45  they 
are  in  one  or  more  of  the  special  rooms.  During  the  period  8.50  to 
10.20  the  5B  pupils  are  in  one  or  more  of  the  special  rooms,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  10.20  to  11.45  they  are  in  the  regular  classroom. 
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The  superintendent  of  schools  at  Monessen  summarizes  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  duplicate  school  as  follows : 

It  furnishes  special  teachers  for  special  subjects,  like  music,  drawing,  pliysical 
culture,  domestic  science,  und  manual  training. 

It  provides  these  special  activities  at  a  less  cost  by  having  all  rooms  occupied 
at  all  times. 

It  provides  library  and  reading  facilities  that  we  can  not  have  in  another 
school. 

It  provides  better  for  the  exercise  of  the  pupils'  natural  activities. 

In  the  application  room  and  the  handwork  rooms  the  pupil  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  put  into  practice  his  arithmetic,  and  in  the  expression  room  or  story- 
telling and  dramatizing  room  he  has  an  opportunity  for  practical  oral  English. 

Our  exi>erlence  so  far  sliows  that  the  children  prefer  to  go  to  this  school. 

SUPERVISED   STUDY. 

A  few  years  ago  the  attention  of  teachers  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  many  children  fail  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  study.  Not 
a  few  superintendents  have,  tvithin  the  past  few  years,  rearranged 
the  daily  program  in  both  the  elementary  and  the  high  school  so  that 
teachers  may  have  an  opportunity  to  supervise  the  study  of  pupils. 
Supervised  study  may  no  longer  be  considered  an  experiment.  The 
interest  in  it  has  become  such  that  several  books  and  numerous  maga- 
zine articles  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  Teachers'  associations 
and  institutes  have  taken  it  up  as  one  of  the  vital  j)roblems  in  school 
management. 

The  purpose  of  supervised  study  is  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  the 
recitation  period  to  the  study  period  and  to  give  more  attention  to 
methods  of  study  and  less  attention  to  testing  the  pupils  to  find  out 
how  much  they  remember  of  the  text.  A  recitation  of  10  minutes 
after  30  minutes  of  supervised  study  is  no  doubt  better  than  a  recita- 
tion of  30  minutes  after  10  minutes  of  study,  the  amount  of  time 
some  pupils  give  to  the  studying  of  a  lesson.  Since  good  habits  of 
study  are  more  desirable  tlian  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts,  one  of 
the  important  functions  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  children  how  to 
stud\\ 

The  results  of  supervised  study  have  been  reported  as  good.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Foxcroft,  Me.,  who  made  trial  of  this 
method  in  the  elementary  grades,  reports  : 

Many  of  the  supposedly  dull  pupils  raanlfestecl  unusual  ability  after  a  short 
time,  due  to  the  confidence  caused  by  class  discussion  and  better  methods  of 
study.  Nonpromotlons  were  diminished,  and  a  better  standard  of  work  was 
obtained  In  both  divisions.  The  dull  pupils  were  not  outstripp€<l  In  coming  to 
conclusions  by  the  bright  ones ;  neither  did  the  quicker  pupils  have  to  wait  for 
explanations  tliat  were  needless  to  them.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  class  came 
nearer  to  hehv^  all  on  tlie  same  level  than  they  could  possibly  have  been  with  all 
pupils  In  the  same  group. 
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The  superintendent  of  schools  at  Madison,  Ind.,  who  has  intro- 
duced supervised  study  into  his  schools,  has  distributed  to  the  pupiL 
the  following  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  study  which  should  prove 
helpful,  especially  if  the  teacher  encourages  and  assists  her  pupils 
to  follow  the  suggestions : 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Make  out  a  regular  study  program  at  the  begimilng  of  the  term  for  both 
school  aud  home  study.  A  regular  study  program  saves  time,  preventi^  idleness 
presents  a  definite  task  for  each  period  of  the  day,  assures  preparation  of  each 
lesson,  shows  the  necessity  for  home  study,  and  tends  to  create  hahlts  of  regu- 
larity along- all  lines. 

2.  If  possible  arrange  to  study  a  subject  Immediately  following  the  recitation 
in  the  subject. 

3.  Follow  your  study  program  regularly  every  day.  Never  make  an  exrepil<*u 
to  this  rule. 

4.  Begin  to  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  pertwl.    Do  not  waste  time. 

5.  Provide  yourself  with  the  material  the  study  of  the  lesson  requires  at  thr 
beginning  of  the  study  period. 

6.  Begin  by  reviewing  the  chief  points  in  the  last  recitation  in  the  subj^nn  to 
be  studieil. 

7.  Study  the  assignment.  Be  sure  you  understand  it  and  know  what  yo.i 
are  expected  to  do. 

a  Concentrate  on  the  work  to  be  done.  Do  not  let  other  things  attract  y«mr 
attention.    Wlien  ycm  study  make  a  serious  businefis  of  It    Do  not  dilly  dally. 

9.  Head  the  lesson  through  as  a  whole  and  get  the  general  Idea. 

10.  Study  each  iMiragraph,  topic,  or  problem  in  detail.  Understand  it  bt'fon* 
going  to  the  next. 

11.  Make  use  of  the  dictionary,  reference  books,  maps,  and  all  i\U\s  available 

12.  Stop  frequently  and  think  over  what  you  have  read.  Relate  tlie  new  hlean 
tj)  old  ideas  of  a  like  uatura 

13.  Make  a  brief  written  outline  of  the  chief  points.  Close  the  b«>ok  aud 
think  through  the  lesson  following  the  outline. 

14.  Review  often.     Memorize  Important  data. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  SMALL-CTTY  SCHOOLS 

Schools  \x\  the  smaller  cities  have  been  influenced  by  the  war  in 
practically  the  same  way  as  those  in  the  larger  cities.  The  former 
as  a  result  of  the  war  huxc  in  some  respects  suffered  more  and  in 
other  respects  they  have  made  more  advancement  relatively  than  the 
latter.  In  the  small  city  there  has  been  a  greater  shortage  of  teacheis. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  salaries  in  most  of  these  cities  arc  much  Ie» 
than  in  the  larger  cities.  The  selective  draft  called  more  men  from 
the  schools  of  the  small  cities  than  from  the  large,  since  most  of  the 
male  teachers  in  these  schools  are  within  the  draft  age.  In  some  re- 
spects the  small-city  schools  have  made  more  progi'ess  relatively  than 
the  large-city  schools.  Prior  to  the  war  not  a  few  of  the  former 
confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  academic  subjects.    Now  most 
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of  them  have  introduced  industrial,  home  economic,  and  commercial 
courses.  Many  have  organized  night  schools  for  adults  and  espe- 
cially for  the  foreign-bom  adult. 

The  WAT  has  modified  the  course  of  study  by  relating  it  more  in- 
timately to  actual  conditions  Schoolmen  realized  that  the  teaching 
of  the  war  should  not  be  deferred  until  after  the  historian  has  ar- 
ranged the  events  in  chronological  order  and  has  sifted  and  inter- 
preted the  facts.  Practically  every  school  in  the  smaller  cities  has 
been  teaching,  the  causes  of  the  war.  Many  schools  have  followed 
the  movements  of  the  armies  from  day  to  day  by  means  of  bulletin 
boards.  Discussions  in  connection  with  lessons  in  history,  geog- 
raphy, English  composition,  and  literature  have  been  common.  In- 
cidental instruction  regarding  the  war  can  and  should  be  provided 
through  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  regular  school  subjects.  It 
])as  been  found  that  a  good  time  to  impress  the  causes  and  events 
of  the  war  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  is  when  Liberty  Loans 
are  being  floated  and  when  subscriptions  for  the  Bed  Cross  are  being 
solicited.  However,  if  definite  results  are  to  be  obtained,  instruc- 
tion regarding  the  war  must  be  more  than  incidental,  incidental  in- 
struction in  school  subjects  having  proved  a  failure.  There  must  be 
systematic  instruction,  there  must  be  some  aim,  and  not  the  teaching 
of  a  few  unrelated  facts  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  schopl  subjects. 

Some  schools  have  made  a  systematic  study  of  the  war  by  means 
of  an  outline  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 
Such  an  outline  prepared  by  the  superintendent  and  teachers  at 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  may  be  given  as  an  illustration  of  what  it  is  possible 
for  a  school  to  do  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the  war.  The  out- 
line was  prepared  to  suit  the  different  grades.  The  outline  for  the 
sixth  grade  is  given  herewith: 

OUTLINE  OF  WAR  STUDY  AT  FARGO,  N.  DAK. 

I.  The  Army. 

1.  Regular. 

2.  National  Guard. 

3.  National  Army  (first  caU). 

IT.  The  geography  of  the  warring  nations. 
III.  Social  and  political  conditions  among  the  warring  nations. 

1.  Suffrage. 

2.  Condition  of— 

(o)  Poorer  classes.     Day  laborers;   wages. 
(5)  Middle  classes, 
(c)  Upper  classes. 

3.  Class  distinctions. 

4.  Opportunities  for  the  common  people. 

5.  Position  of  women. 
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III.  Social  and  politicnl  conditions  among  the  warring  nations — Contiiiiied. 

6.  Government 

7.  Compare  witli  tlie  United  States. 

8.  Immigration  to  tlie  United  States.    Why? 
IV.  Military  organizations  of — 

1.  Germany. 

2.  Austria. 

3.  Russia. 

4.  Italy. 

5.  France. 

6.  England. 

7.  United  States. 
V.  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

1.  Its  history. 

2.  Attempts  at  arbitration. 

3.  Attempts  at  disarmament. 

VI.  The  Monroe  Doctrine.    Attitude  of  Germany  toward  It 
VII.  The  war. 

Why  we  are  In  the  war. 
(a)  Invasion  of  Belgium. 

(&)  Sinking  of  the  Lusitania;  President's  message, 
(c)  Sinking  of  the  Sussex;  President's  message. 
id)  Submarine  warfare, 
(c)  Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
VIII.  The  naval  battle  of  Heligoland,  illustrating  use  of  dreadnaughts.  battle 
cruisers,  torr)edo-boat  destroyers,  torpe<lo  boats,  and  submarines. 
IX.  Movement  for  peace. 

1.  The  Hague  Tribunal.    The  work  <*f  Carnegie. 

2.  Czar  of  Russia  and  his  disarmament  proposition. 

3.  Treaties  made  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
X.  The  Red  Cross. 

1.  Its  history. 

2.  Its  purpose. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  Florence  Nightingale.    Read  the  poem  to  her  bf 

Longfellow. 
XI.  Y.  M.  C.  A.    Its  purpose  in  relation  to  the  war. 
XII.  Conservation. 

Elimination  of  waste: 

(a)  Clean  plate  and  empty  garbage  can. 
(6)  Quit  feeding  useless  pets. 

(c)  Getting  full  value  for  money. 

(d)  Government  fixing  prices. 

XIII.  Tell  how  the  different  countries  finance  the  war. 

The  war  has  modified  the  method  of  teaching  many  of  the  school 
subjects.  The  teaching  of  English  composition  has  been  vitalized 
through  the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  the  war.  Compositions 
based  upon  some  event  .of  the  war  have  taken  the  place  of  those  on 
topics  in  which  the  pupil  had  no,  or  at  least  only  a  remote,  interest. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  vitalizing  instruction  in  English 
has  been  the  Junior  Four  Minute  Men  talks.  New  meaning  has  l>een 
given  to  history  and  geography  by  teaching  about  present-day  hap- 
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penings  and  the  work  the  world  is  now  doing.  In  the  manual  train- 
ing shop  and  in  the  home  economics  rooms  a  motive  now  prevails, 
Tvhile  heretofore  the  pupils  in  many  schools  in  the  smaller  cities  did 
"  exercises  "  in  manual  training  and  in  cooking  and  sewing.  Now 
they  are  making  things  in  the  manual  training  shop  that  have  a  real 
use.  Sewing  is  for  some  purpose,  making  material  for  the  Eed  Cross; 
cooking  has  been  put  on  a  more  rational  basis,  the  children  being 
taught  food  values  and  food  conservation.  The  art  teacher  has  like- 
wise vitalized  her  work.  Instead  of  mere  exercises,  she  has  had  her 
pupils  make  posters  for  Liberty  Loan,  War  Saving  Stamp,  and  Bed 
Cross  campaigns.  There  is  scarcely  a  school  subject  that  has  not 
been  made  more  alive  by  relating  it  to  actual  conditions.  The  prin- 
ciple that  school  work  should  be  related  to  life  has  long  been  advo- 
cated and  but  little  practiced.  The  war  has  been  a  means  of  relating 
school  work  to  life. 

Before  the  war  the  smaller  city  schools  as  a  rule  gave  but  little  at- 
tention to  home  gardening  under  the  direction  of  the  schools.  A  few 
were,  however,  experimenting  with  this  kind  of  school  work.  In 
almost  a  day  practically  every  small  city  school  system  became  inter- 
ested in  gardening  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor.  Many  teach- 
ers have  volunteered  their  services  during  the  summer  months.  In 
some  places  the  supervisors  are  employed  by  the  school  board.  This 
is  the  better  plan.  In  a  very  small  city  the  principal  of  schools 
could  well  devote  part  of  liis  time  to  the  supervision  of  home  garden- 
,ing.  In  other  cities  the  instructor  of  science  or  teachers  especially 
interested  in  nature  study  should  be  employed  for  the  entire  year, 
so  that  during  the  summer  months  they  may  supervise  the  garden 
work. 

Most  of  the  small -city  schools  report  that  they  have  dropped  Ger- 
man from  the  high-school  course  of  study.  In  those  schools  in  which 
German  has  been  the  only  modem  foreign  language  offered,  French 
or  Spanish  has  been  substituted.  Owing  to  our  close  relations  with 
the  French  people  and  our  interest  in  them,  the  teacher  of  the  French 
language  now  has  an  opportunity  to  vitalize  the  subject  which  she 
has  never  had  before.  Many  children  will  be  interested  in  learning 
the  language  so  that  they  may  write  letters  in  French  to  their  broth- 
ers or  friends  now  in  France,  and  they  will  be  interested  in  learning 
to  speak  the  language  so  that  they  may  converse  in  French  with 
those  returning  from  France.  These  motives,  it  is  true,  are  not  the 
real  ones  for  studying  the  language,  but  they  are  so  near  that  the 
teacher  can  not  afford  to  neglect  them. 

Within  the  last  few  years  physical  training  has  received  a  power- 
ful impulse.  Of  the  schools  reporting,  practically  all  have  taken 
steps  toward  the  better  care  of  the  child's  health.     Some  have  intro- 
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duced  military  training,  othei's  ha\*e  introduced  systematic  physical 
education.  Many  have  employed  a  school  physician  or  nurse,  or 
both.  Greater  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  sdiools  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  tlie  fact 
that  the  State  law  in  each  of  these  States  requires  physical  training 
as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  As  good  results  may  be  expected 
in  the  other  States  that  require  physical  training.  In  those  States 
where  no  such  law  has  been  enacted  the  more  progressive  cities  have 
made  physical  training  a  part  of  the  school  work.  Since  such  train- 
ing has  been  found  to  be  necessary,  the  State  should  require  it  of 
every  sch9ol  and  not  leave  its  adoption  to  local  initiative,  because 
s<Hne  cities  never  will  have  initiative  enough  to  introduce  a  course  in 
physical  training.  It  is  sound  theory  that  the  State  should  require 
every  school  to  teach  those  subjects  that  are  of  most  value  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  State  and  not  leave  the  introduction  of  vitally 
important  subjects  to  the  whims  of  a  local  communit3\  Every  State 
requires  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  be  taught,  these  being 
considered  the  "  tools,"  and  tliat  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  have 
a  thorough  mastery  of  them,  so  that  they  may  have  the  means  of  be- 
coming intelligent  citizens.  Every  State  should  require  physical 
training  of  every  child  so  that  he  may  become  an  efficient  citizen. 
Not  until  this  is  done  will  small  city  schools  introduce  systematic 
physical  training,  though  tl>e  war  has  made  the  need  of  such  training 
apparent 

Thus  we  might  continue  to  enumerate  the  influence  of  the  war  upon 
the  schools.  In  brief,  every  school  in  the  smaller  cities  has  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  war  work.  In  some  of  these  the  schools  have  under- 
taken to  do  everything  that  was  suggested — Red  Cross  work,  selling 
liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps,  demonstration  lessons  in  food 
conservation,  gardening,  etc.  Through  the  school  children  much  of 
the  information  regarding  the  war,  food  conservation,  etc.,  has  been 
disseminated. 

Though  the  war  has  entered  the  schools,  school  men  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  state  of  war  is  unnatural  and  that  the 
fundamental  studies  ought  not  to  be  crowded  out  by  war  activities. 
Superintendents  and  teachers  have,  however,  found  that  tliey  can 
vitalize  the  regular  school  subjects  by  introducing  the  war  into  the 
schools.  They  have  foimd  that  the  war  offers  an  opportunity  to 
train  children  in  the  service  of  the  State.  It  is  true  that  in  peace 
time  opportunity  exists  for  the  same  kind  of  training,  but  the  imme- 
diate need  is  not  so  keenlv  felt. 
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-      KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION. 

By  Almiea  M.  Winchester, 
SpeoialM  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Bureau  of  BduoaiUm, 


C0NTINT8. — I.  The  kindergarten  and  the  war. — II.  Kindergarten  practice. — III.  Surrey 
of  the  kindergarten  of  Richmond,  Ind. — lY.  Recent  pnbUcatlona  pertaining  to  the 
edocatlon  of  yoong  children. — V.  Kindergarten  legislation. 


I.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  WAR. 

With  war  in  the  world  turning  everything  topsy-turvy,  institu- 
tions and  existing  social  conventions,  formerly  taken  for  granted, 
are  now  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  and  their  meanings  sifted,  in 
order  that  nothing  useless  may  be  permitted  to  cumber  the  earth 
when  every  bit  of  time,  space,  labor,  money,  and  thought  is  impera- 
tively demanded  for  carrying  on  the  world  business. 

Side  by  side  with  the  process  of  excluding  the  useless  is  going  for- 
ward the  process  of  uncovering  the  essentials  in  human  institutions 
and  making  them  yield  up  their  wealth  of  possibilities.  Education 
has  thus  been  discovered.  The  school,  as  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
mentalities of  education,  has  begun  to  come  into  its  own.  More- 
over, since  babies  are  assuming  a  new  value  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
democracy,  the  kindergarten  in  its  relation  to  the  school  and  to  the 
home  is  regarded  afresh  with  respect  and  expectation. 

The  kindergarten  unit  for  the  refugee  children  of  France, — One 
very  direct  form  of  war  service  is  that  being  provided  by  the  kinder- 
gartens of  America  for  the  task  of  restoring  to  normality  the  little 
children  living  in  the  refugee  colonies  of  France. 

The  service  undertaken  by  the  American  branch  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union  is  that  of  equipping  and  supporting  a 
kindergarten  unit  in  conjunction  with  the  children's  bureau  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  France,  to  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
citizens'  committee  for  the  conservation  of  the  children  of  America 
during  the  war.  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis  is  director  and  Miss  Mary 
Moore  Orr  associate  director  of  the  unit. 

Miss  Curtis  and  Mias  Orr,  after  visiting  the  devastated  regions 
of  France,  returned  with  the  strong  conviction  that  it  is  trained 
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kindergartuers  who  are  needed  to  relieve  the  mifiery  of  the  diildrai 
and  to  give  back  to  them  some  of  the  joys  of  normal  childhood 
through  plays,  games,  stories,  handwork,  and  other  educative 
activities. 

The  pitiful  condition  of  the  little  ones  is  described  by  Miss  Curtis 
in  an  appeal  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  IntematioBal  Kinder- 
garten Union.  Subjected  to  the  horrors  of  bombardments  and  gas, 
bewildered  and  benumbed  by  the  necessity  for  silence  in  the  presence 
of  the  frightful  boches,  undernourished,  apathetic  through  suffering 
so  many  terroi's,  these  unfortunate  children  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  sanity  unless  something  immediate  is  done  for  their  restoration. 
In  Miss  Curtis's  own  words : 

They  have  beeu  In  tlie  gassed  regions,  they  have  be^n  lost  on  the  fields  d 
Flanders,  they  have  fled  from  their  burning  villages,  they  have  been  actual 
prisoners  with  the  civilian  population  back  of  the  enemies*  lines. 

The  Germans  are  sending  back  from  the  prison  camps  thousands 
of  civilians,  keeping  them  in  Switzerland  for  a  certain  time  and  then 
allowing  them  to  return  to  France.  At  Eviansles-Bains,  the  dis- 
tributing point,  child  refugees  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  500  a 
daj*.    Miss  Curtis  declares: 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  lias  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  The  diUdren  art 
being  placed  in  colonies,  in  chateans,  in  convents,  in  convalescent  ho^tals 
until  victory  with  honor  is  won.  They  need  songs  and  stories  and  the  joys  of 
childhood  restored,  and  more  than  all  they  need  mothering. 

Every  foreign  mail  brings  more  pitiful  stories.  It  is  cbildhood*8  darfcert 
hour. 

The  kindergartners  of  America  have  raised  over  $35,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  equipping  and  sending  kindergarten  teachens  to 
France.  A  number  of  teachers  have  already  sailed,  and  others  will 
follow  as  soon  as  funds  for  the  purpose  can  be  raised. 

Conservation  of  the  children  of  America. — ^To  conserve  the  well- 
being  of  American  children  is  properly  regarded  as  a  form  of  war 
service.  The  campaign,  organized  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  saving  the  lives  and  bettering  the  health 
of  100,000  babies  during  the  current  year,  has  been  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  parents  and  teachers.  Kindergarten  teachers  have  made 
it  their  business  to  assist  in  the  work  of  weighing  and  measming 
young  children,  and  recording  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  physical 
examinations.  In  some  instances  follow-up  measures  are  being  insti- 
tuted in  order  that  immediate  results  may  be  secured  fc^  the  kinder- 
gartens. This  is  the  case  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  the  supervisor  of 
kindergartens  issued  to  the  teachers  the  following  instructions: 

WhUe  the  baby  measuring  and  weighing  records  are  availalile  In  your  school 
building,  will  you  please  make  a  list  of  the  names  of  aU  ehUdrea  In  jomt 
school  district  who  wiU  be  of  kindergarten  age  tills  eoming  school  year!    8eod 
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to  me  tbe  number — figures  onl>'— you  discover.    I  will  then  take  some  steps  to 
help  you  bring  those  children  in  promptly  in  September,  1018. 

This  will  be  an  effort  to  avoid  the  dropping-in-at-any-time  that  so  pulls  down 
our  ktndergaiten  organization  and  work. 

Another  form  of  service  in  which  kindergartens  have  engaged 
during  the  past  16  months  is  that  of  cooperating  with  those  social 
agencies,  in  their  respective  communities,  whose  concern  is  with 
diild  welfare.  To  provide  wholesome  kinds  of  interest  and  activity 
in  connection  with  the  social  side  of  child  life,  and  thus  to  protect 
childhood  from  some  of  the  blighting  influences  of  war  conditions, 
kindergarten  teachers  are  spending  their  nonteaching  hours  in  tell- 
ing stories  to  groups  of  children,  supervising  some  of  the  play  in  the 
small  parks  and  public  playgrounds,  directing  children  in  the  culti- 
vation of  back-yard  gardens,  organizing  excursions  to  woods  or 
parks  convenient  to  the  neighborhood,  and  other  similar  activities. 
Nor  are  the  teachers  unmindful  of  their  responsibility  for  seeing  to 
it  that  children  are  gathered  in  and  kept  in  school  nor  of  their  further 
responsibilities  toward  the  mothers,  especially  in  regard  to  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene,  care  and  wise  purchasing  of  food,  and  more  eflicient 
ways  of  living. 

Kindergarten  practice  itself  is  influenced  through  the  new  insight^ 
for  teachers  realize  as  never  before  the  significance  of  the  laws  which 
govern  all  right  association  of  individuals.  Self-activity  must  al- 
ways be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  kindergarten,  but  the  individual 
is  to  be  developed  as  a  member  of  a  group;  as  such  he  must  conform 
to,  must  obey  the  laws  which  rule  the  whole,  and  subordinate  self- 
gratification  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  Since  the  children  who  fail 
to  learn  this  lesson  early  in  life  become  weaklings,  self-seeking  in- 
dividuals, and  moral  failures,  kindergarten  teachers  are  more  con- 
sciously than  before  directing  the  children  in  exercises  which 
call  for  instant  response  in  concerted  action  and  for  conformity  to 
the  desire  of  the  group ;  also  in  organized  plays  which  demand  self - 
subordination  and  teamwork,  and  which  make  for  helpful,  self- 
controlled  children. 

The  kindergarten  as  a  factor  in  Americanization. — It  is  no  new 
thing  for  the  kindergarten  to  provide  some  of  the  means  for  trans- 
forming aliens  into  Americans.  A  permanent  argument  for  kinder- 
garten extension  is  that  the  children  of  the  foreign  bom  by  means 
of  kindergarten  training  are  familiarized  with  English  before  for- 
mal school  work  sets  in,  and  time  is  thus  saved  for  the  grade  work. 
Furthermore,  home  visiting  and  holding  mothers'  meetings  have 
been  part  of  the  kindergarten  teachers'  business  and  have  been  a 
factor  in  bringing  the  foreign  family  into  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  customs  and  standards  of  the  new  country. 
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The  unique  element  in  the  relation  of  the  kindei-gartner  to  the 
foreign  family  is  that  she  reaches  the  members  in  a  noiToal  way 
before  their  home  life  has  been  disturbed.  When  the  district  nurse 
or  the  social  worker  comes  to  the  family,  it  is  at  a  time  when  economic 
pressure  or  sickness  has  foix;ed  them  to  the  position  of  want,  in 
which  they  are  discovered. 

In  recent  years  the  development  of  parent-teacher  associations  has 
tended  to  absorb  the  kindergailen  mothers'  meeting  into  the  larger 
body,  and  the  practice  in  public-school  kindergartens  of  requiring 
kindergarten  teachers  to  teach  in  the  classroom  both  morning  and 
afternoon  has  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  visit  in  the 
homes  as  they  used  to  do.  The  timid,  non-English-speaking  woman, 
conscious  of  being  different  from  her  neighbors,  has  been  reluctant 
to  attend  the  larger,  more  formal  school  meeting,  and  has  thus  missed 
the  participation  in  community  affairs  and  the  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing the  language  which  her  children  are  using  in  their  daily  school 
life  and  which  her  husband  has  acquired  through  the  night  sduxd, 
the  shop  school,  or  the  lodge  school. 

One  result  of  this  situation  is  that  the  mother,  the  center  of  the 
household,  is  neglected  and  often  looked  down  upon  by  husband  and 
children,  who  have  outstripped  her  in  the  acquisition  of  the  tools  of 
citizenship.  As  the  distance  between  them  increases  she  grows  apa- 
thetic, antagonistic,  and  i*eluctant  to  rouse  herself  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  wliich  would  help  to  bridge  the  distance.  This 
is  the  opportunity  for  the  kindergartner.  Efforts  are  now  being  di- 
rected toward  the  establishment  of  more  kindergartens,  especially  in 
regions  where  large  numbers  of  aliens  are  employed  in  necessary 
industries,  since  the  barrier  of  noncommunication  can  thus  be  ve- 
moved  while  the  children  are  young  and  imconscious  of  any  differ- 
ence between  themselves  and  their  American  neighbors;  and  towurd 
the  restoration  to  its  former  place  and  function  of  the  kindergarten 
mothers'  meeting,  and  the  development  of  the  '^  door-step ''  meetings, 
since  in  them  can  be  found  the  machinery  for  a  fine  give-and-take 
relatipnship  between  old  Americans  and  more  recent  Americans. 

Kindergartens  in  Ordnance  schools  on  Government  reservations, — 
Govenunent  reservations  for  industrial  plants  are  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  the  present  emergency  and  are  being  developed  under 
the  direction  of  the  industrial-service  section  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
pai-tment.  Wlierever  the  needs  of  the  workers  and  tiieir  families 
require  it  a  new  town  is  being  created,  with  suitable  houses,  school 
buildings,  church  buildings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  and  other  facili- 
ties for  wholesome,  clean,  social  living.  As  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system  kindergartens  are  being  provided,  and  teachers  nre 
sought  who  possess  qualities  essential  to  successful  community  co- 
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operation.  Cottages  or  teacherages  are  being  built  for  the  housing 
of  the  teachers.  Each  school  has  one  room  planned  purposely  for  a 
kindergarten,  and  the  equipment  and  supplies  are  to  be  excellent  in 
quality. 

These  reservation  kindergartens  offer  to  the  teachers  chosen  to 
direct  them  rich  opportunity  for  the  best  kind  of  patriotic  service. 
Comparatively  few  kindergartnei*s  can  go  abroad  at  present  for 
service  in  France,  but  here  in  America  is  an  opportunity  to  do  a  vital 
and  far-reaching  piece  of  work.  Not  only  the  school  population  is 
to  be  educated,  but  the  entire  community  as  well.  There  will  be  play- 
grounds and  other  forms  of  recreational  activity  which  the  kinder- 
garten  teachers  will  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  direct. 

Schools  for  the  colored  children,  as  well  as  for  the  white,  will  be 
established  on  the  reservations  near  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  and  Sheffield,  Ala. 

Retaining  the  name  ^^  kindergarten.'*'^ — It  was  to  be  expected  that 
some  discussion  on  the  rejection  or  retention  of  the  name  kindergar- 
ten would  follow  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  war  with 
Germany.  That  the  institution  itself  has  become  thoroughly  natur- 
alized there  can  be  no  doubt.  No  other  phase  of  education  is  more 
completely  democratic  and  American  than  the  kindergarten.  In 
this  respect  the  prophecy  of  the  founder  has  been  fulfilled  that  in 
America,  the  new  world  where  new  life  was  and  is  unfolding,  the 
new  education  of  the  human  race  would  take  firm  root.  In  Ger- 
many, the  geographical  birthplace  of  the  kindergarten,  little  more 
than  the  outer  fonn  and  the  name  is  discoverable;  the  essence  is 
missing.    Tlie  kindergarten  is  not  at  home  in  Germany. 

The  edict  of  the  Prussian  •  Government  in  1851  forbidding  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens  is  tacit  evidence  that  a  system  of  edu. 
cation  for  the  people  based  upon  the  principle  of  self-activity,  free- 
dom, and  respect  for  individuality  was  considered  a  dangerous  foe 
to  the  success  of  military  autocracy.  It  was  charged  at  the  time  that 
the  tendency  of  the  kindergartens  was  toward  atheism  and  revolu- 
tion, an  indictment  that  inspired  the  Berlin  comic  paper  to  point  out 
as  objects  of  suspicion  "  those  three-year-old  demagogues  with  their 
inflammatory  speeches,  those  red-handed  revolutionists  in  swaddling 
clothes." 

The  contention  of  those  who  desire  to  change  the  name  kinder- 
gailen  is  that,  since  the  institution  is  truly  Americanized,  the  name 
should  undergo  the  same  process ;  also  that  the  new  name  should  bear 
in  it  the  suggestion  of  organic  illation  with  the  school  system.  But 
the  clumsiness  and  ineptitude  of  the  substitutes  which  have  been 
suggested  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  of  them  will  be 
adopted. 
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"  Children  garden  "  or  "  child  garden,''  the  literal  eqniTml^it  in 
English  for  kindergarten,  is  acceptable  in  so  far  as  it  retains  the 
description  of  the  institution;  but  the  sound  of  it  is  awkward  and 
disagreeable  to  the  ear. 

"  Subprimary  "  is  a  term  which  has  been  offered,  and  in  a  few 
systems  adopted,  because  it  is  said  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  real 
connection  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  rest  of  the  school 
organization.  The  objection  to  it  lies  in  its  failure  to  define  the 
essence  of  the  kindergarten ;  "  sub  "  makes  the  institution  a  mere 
annex  to  the  primary  grades  and  expresses  only  an  external  relation. 

"Primary  circle"  has  been  suggested  on  the  ground  that  the 
present  name  emphasizes  the  aloofness  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment from  the  school  as  a  whole,  whereas  primary  circle  is  expres- 
sive of  the  truth  that  the  aims,  principles,  and  ideals  of  the  kinda<- 
garten  are  basic  of  what  is  to  follow  in  child  training.  The  reason 
is  good,  but  the  name  offered  is  not  a  success.  In  school  vemacular 
^  primary  "  is  limited  in  its  meaning,  and  has  become  synonymoua 
with  first  grades;  primary  circle,  therefore,  being  narrowly  inter- 
preted, would  cause  the  institution  to  be  regarded  as  a  side  issue 
externally  related  to  the  first  gi*ade. 

"  Baby  nest "  is  the  designation  chosen  in  place  of  kindergarten 
in  Italy.  The  description  of  the  baby  nests  given  by  Signorina  Amy 
Bernardy  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation leads  to  the  conviction  that,  according  to  the  American 
understanding  of  things,  these  institutions  would  be  classed  as  day 
nui'series. 

A  passing  observation  should  be  given  to  the  terms  "  sdiool  of 
childhood "  and  "  house  of  childhood."  The  former  name  was 
selected  to  designate  the  department  for  the  youngest  children  in 
the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  pro- 
jectors of  the  school  wished  to  be  free  from  the  limitations  which 
would  naturally  be  imposed  upon  the  experiment  if  it  bore  the  name 
kindergarten,  and  from  having  judgments  passed  upon  the  work 
according  to  kindergarten  standards.  The  "house  of  childhood" 
is  the  name  selected  by  Dr.  Montessori  to  describe  the  type  of  edu- 
cational institution  devised  by  her.  The  classes  were  originally 
established  within  the  tenement  houses  erected  by  an  association  for 
good  building  in  Eome,  and  were  intended  to  provide  for  the  early 
training  of  the  children  of  the  workmen  housed  in  the  tenements. 

Among  the  members  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  it 
is  generally  felt  that "  kindergarten  "  should  remain.  No  other  word 
so  aptly  and  euphoniously  describes  the  thing  signified,  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  each  individual  child  is  regarded  as  a  living  organism 
or  plant  whose  inner  nature  is  capable  of  unfolding  its  richness  in 
response  to  a  favorable  environment  and  under  the  gardener's  care. 
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II.  KINDERGARTEN  PRACTICE. 

Turning  from  the  name  to  the  institution  itself,  it  is  eyident  tiiat 
modification  in  practice  is  steadily  proceeding.  Aside  from  the  oft- 
cited  illumination  coming  from  "the  light  of  modem  psychology 
and  child-study,"  several  factors  are  contributing  to  bring  about 
change  of  methods  as  well  as  of  materials.    Among  these  are: 

(1)  The  need  for  giving  to  primary  teachers  and  supervisors  a 
clear  exposition  of  kindergarten  principles  and  methoda 

(2)  The  new  faith  in  democracy,  expressing  itself  educationally 
in  new  faith  in  children's  ability  to  direct  their  own  activities  and 
to  organize  their  own  groups. 

(3)  The  friendly  attitude  toward  experimentation  with  methods 
and  materials,  coupled  with  the  "newly  acquired  devotion  to  the 
checking  of  results." 

(4)  The  increasing  number  of  kindergarten  teachers  who  each 
year  study  education  in  colleges  and  universitiea 

Testing  and  measuring  progresa  of  kindergarten  children. — Until 
recently  it  has  been  urged  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing 
a  satisfactory  measure  of  the  results  of  kindergarten  training  are 
insurmountable,  and  that  the  best  things  that  happen  to  children 
because  of  a  year  or  so  in  kindergarten  can  not  possibly  be  reduced 
to  terms  of  objective  measurement.  In  answer  to  this,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Bagley,  in  his  introduction  to  The  Eondergarten  in  Japan,'  points 
out  that,  while  the  ultimate  effects  of  certain  educational  doctrines 
may  be  difficult  to  predict  and  the  immediate  effects  difficult  to  de- 
termine and  evaluate,  "these  are  assumptions  neither  to  be  made 
li^tly  nor  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  mental  inertia.  The  very 
difficulty  should  rather  be  a  spur  to  the  devising  of  means  toward 
accurate  prediction,  exact  measurement,  and  just  evaluation." 

In  response  to  the  spur  prick,  a  beginning  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  of  a  valuable  type  of  work.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Alma  L.  Binzel,  of  Minneapolis,  who  devised  a  tentative  set  of 
tests  of  children's  abilities,  a  group  of  experienced  kindergartners 
undertook  to  give  the  tests  and  record  the  results  after  a  uniform 
manner.  Certain  typical  kindergarten  activities  were  selected,  ap- 
propriate tests  for  their  measurement  were  determined,  and  groups 
of  diildren  were  tested  at  the  beginning  and  again  toward  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  The  progress  in  ability  was  recorded  on  a  card 
devised  for  the  purpose,  and  a  summing  up  of  the  findings  was  made 
by  Miss  BimseL 

The  activities  selected  for  the  project  were  those  expressive  of  the 
following  forms  of  ability:  Physical  control;  language,  as  to  range 
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of  vocabulary  and  ability  in  oral  composition;  musical  eJcpreaBion 
and  recognition;  constructive  ability  as  shown  in  both  temporary 
and  permanent  constructions;  skill  in  graphic  presentation;  scientific 
aptitude  as  indicated  by  identifying  objects,  answering  questions  as 
to  use  and  source  of  materials  and  as  to  processes;  and  mathematical 
aptitude  as  shown  by  using  number,  counting,  and  recognizing  num- 
ber groups. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Miss  Binzel  that,  in  spite  of  handicaps,  the 
results  of  the  preliminary  testing  justify  the  continuance  and 
expansion  of  the  work;  that  in  due  course  of  time  it  will  be  possible 
to  arrange  scales  of  kindergarten  work  just  as  spelling,  handwriting, 
arithmetic,  and  composition  scales  have  been  devised  for  grade  work; 
that  ultimately,  norms  will  come  into  existence  that  will  be  valid  in 
the  measurement  of  progress  due  to  kindergarten  education;  and 
that  while  growth  in  certain  qualities  of  character  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  quantitative  expression,  it  is  legitimate  to  draw  infer- 
ences as  to  developing  personality  from  the  scientific  data  famished 
by  the  tests. 

Wa^te  "between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school. — Progress 
has  been  made  in  the  study  undertaken  by  tie  committee  on  minimum 
essentials  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  subject  of  what 
and  how  much  of  the  kindergarten's  contributions  to  the  child^ 
development  are  utilized  in  his  subsequent  school  years.  The  report  * 
made  by  the  committee  chairman,  Miss  Annie  Moore,  treats  of  inves- 
tigations made  in  the  field  of  arithmetical  concepts,  of  literature, 
and  of  the  use  of  free  oral  expression  in  first  grade. 

A  series  of  tests  in  fundamental  arithmetical  concepts  was  used  to 
measure  the  abilities  of  kindergarten  and  nonkindergarten  children 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  children  entering  first  grade  after  a 
year  of  kindegarten  training  are  stronger  in  arithmetical  conceptB 
than  children  with  no  kindergarten  training;  also,  if  there  is  a 
difference  in  ability  to  learn,  whether  it  is  due  to  difference  in  age. 
The  tests  were  applied  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  initial 
ability,  and  again  at  the  close  for  amount  of  improvement 

The  score  showed  that  the  kindergarten  children  made  a  higher 
record  of  points  in  both  tests.  The  rate  of  improvement  was  about 
the  same  in  both  kindergarten  and  nonkindergarten  children.  The 
time  required  by  the  nonkindergarten  group  was  less  in  the  first  test; 
in  the  second  test  the  time  required  was  the  same  for  both  groups.  In 
regard  to  age,  the  results  indicated  that  the  kindergarten  pupils,  even 
though  slightly  younger  than  the  nonkindergarten  pupils,  made 
higher  scores  in  points. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  literature  used  in  kindergartens  and 
fii-st  grades  was  made  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  duplica- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  IncernaUonal  Kindergarten  Unkm,  1817. 
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tion  occurring  and  the  degree  of  progression  secured  in  the  subject. 
The  results  of  the  study  show,  among  other  features,  that  kindergar> 
ten  and  first-grade  teachers  are  quite  at  one  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
nursery  rhymes;  that  in  the  sekdion  of  literature,  first-grade  teach- 
ers in  goienil  choose  whatever  gives  the  best  material  for  teaching 
reading,  ihiis  subordinating  literary  values  to  the  technique  of  teach- 
ing beginning  reading;  and  that  in  some  instances  kindergarten 
teacheiB  send  forward  to  the  first-grade  teachers  a  list  of  stories  that 
have  been  used  in  the  kindei^arten. 

The  study  of  the  use  of  free  oral  expression  in  the  first  grade  was 
based  upon  the  principle  involved  in  the  fact  that  ^  normal  children 
niake  ranarkable  prepress  in  the  mastery  of  their  mother  tongue  dur- 
ing the  preschool  period,  and  that  this  mastery  is  attained  tljirough 
the  abundant  and  free  use  of  speech  in  purposeful  and  significant 
ways.''  increased  language  ability  among  kindergartm  trained  chil- 
dren  is  a  reoogmzed  result,  due  to  the  freedom  permitted  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  encouragement  of  conversation  about  objects  and 
experiences  of  immediate  and  personal  interest  Similar  opportuni- 
ties for  free,  natural,  oral  expression  are  advoci^ed  for  primary 
grades  by  numbers  of  sdioolmen ;  but  that  theory  is  ahead  of  practice 
in  this  respect  is  made  apparent  by  the  results  of  the  study;  for  the 
tendency  is  dearly  toward  silence  on  the  part  of  the  children  in 
primary  grades,  a  ccmdition  which  prohibits  their  learning  how  to 
use  English  fluently,  intelligently,  and  correctly,  as  far  as  school 
experience  is  concerned. 

The  cov/rse  of  study  in  the  kirulergarten. — For  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  better  understanding  of  kindergarten  aims  and  methods 
by  primary  teachers  and  supervisors  and  providing  constructive 
suggestions  for  the  many  kindergarten  teachers  who  have  to  work 
without  a  supervisor's  assistance,  a  group  of  kindergartners  has  un- 
dertaken to  formulate  the  kindergarten  curriculum  and  the  standards 
involved  therein.  The  need  for  a  sane  presentation  of  a  sane  cur- 
riculum in  published  form  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  strange, 
extravagant  practices  are  being  introduced  here  and  there  under  the 
name  of  "experimentation."  Clear  ideas  as  to  essentials  are  evi- 
dently necessary  to  enable  the  ^^  experimentors  "  to  discriminate  be- 
tween freakish  novelty  and  that  which  is  validly  original. 

In  preparing  their  formulation  the  committee  of  kindergartners 
have  treated  the  curriculum  in  its  twofold  aspect  of  content  or  sub- 
ject matter  and  forms  of  expression  or  activities.  The  terms  "  oral 
expression,"  "manual  activities,"  "drawing,"  "physical  training," 
"  nature  study,"  and  "  music  "  have  been  adopted  so  as  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  in  formulations  of  primary-grade  curricula. 

The  various  divisions  of  the  subject  are  discussed  as  to:  Aims, 
general  and  specific;  subject  n^atter;  methods;  attainments.    In  the 
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section  devoted  to  language,  wrong  as  well  as  right  methods  are 
illustrated  in  order  to  throw  into  relief  some  faults  commonly 
committed.^ 

Remits  of  experiments  with  self-organized  groups. — As  evidence 
of  the  new  faith  in  children's  ability  to  initiate  and  direct  their  own 
pjay  and  work  activities,  various  forms  of  experimentation  are  in 
progress.  Those  in  charge  of  these  experiments  undertook  the  work 
firmly  believing  that  self -activity  means  what  it  says;  that  the  spon- 
taneous play  of  children  is  educative;  that  children  are  rich  in  pur- 
poses at  present  and  are  not  merely  potentialities;  that  they  diould 
live  in  the  present  up  to  the  best  of  their  ability;  that  they  should 
be  measured  by  their  intelligent  cooperation,  their  ability  to  initiate 
and  control  situations,  and  their  power  of  self-control;  that  in 
groups  organized  by  the  teacher  the  leadership  is  one-sided,  the 
adjustments  are  made  by  the  teacher,  the  plans  and  problems  are 
set  by  her,  and  opportunities  for  experimentation  or  invention  are 
meager. 

While  no  scientific  report  on  the  experiments  is  as  yet  forthcoming. 
some  conclusions  appear  in  a  report  presented  at  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  convention  (1917),  by  Miss  Faye  Henley.  Miss 
Henley  points  out  that  a  ^^  spontaneous  group ''  is  a  free  organization 
in  regard  to  numbers.  Sometimes  one  child  will  work  alone;  scHne- 
times  groups  of  two  or  three  will  work  together;  and  sometimes  the 
entire  group  is  included.  An  ^  organized  group  "  is  one  organized 
by  the  teacher  and  held  together  by  her. 

The  conclusions  reached  so  far  are: 

(1)  That  the  spontaneous  or  self -organized  group  provides  for 
the  practice  of  democratic  principles;  that  the  children  make  their 
own  social  adjustments  and  find  opportunity  for  leadership,  initia- 
tive, and  experiment 

(2)  That  the  limitations  in  self-organized  group  work  are  that 
some  children  merely  repeat  what  pleases  them,  without  progressing; 
some  children  do  what  is  easiest  for  them;  some  become  capricious 
and  even  lawless. 

(3)  The  place  of  the  teacher  in  the  organization  thus  becomes  clear. 
She  must  keep  the  balance,  help  to  improve  standards,  be  ready  to 
give  expert  advice,  stimulate  lagging  interest  by  bringing  in  new 
aims  or  new  use  of  materials. 

III.  SURVEY  OF  THE  KINDERGARTENS  OF  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Of  recent  years  a  number  of  surveys  have  been  made  of  the  school 
systems  of  various  cities,  and  the  kindergartens,  being  included, 
have^come  in  for  their  share  of  comment ;  but  to  the  kindergartens 

«  The  report  will  be  pabllthed  shortly  ai  a  bnlletlii  of  the  Sareaa  of 
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of  Kohmond,  Ind.,  belcmgs  the  distinction  of  being  surveyed  as  a 
system  of  kindergartens,  and  by  a  kindergartner,  Miss  Alice  Temple, 
of  the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  closer  co- 
ordination between  the  kindergartens  and  the  grades.  The  report  ^ 
is  a  most  valuable  document  containing  excellent- suggestions  for 
groups  of  kindergartners  who  may  wish  to  conduct  a  survey  of  their 
own  kindergartens. 

In  carrying  on  the  investi^tion  Miss  Temple  visited  each  of  the 
eight  kindergartens  twice,  and  visited  the  first-grade  classes;  held 
conferences  with  the  teachers  both  as  groups  and  as  individuals; 
examined  the  course  of  study  for  kindergartens  printed  in  the  super* 
intendent's  report  for  1912 ;  studied  information  supplied  by  the 
superintendent;  and  examined  the  written  answers  to  questions  con- 
tributed by  kindergarten  teachers  and  first-grade  teachers. 

The  report  is  organized  under  the  following  sections:  The  kinder- 
gartens; the  room  equipment;  the  teachers;  the  relation  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grade;  and  the  curriculum  and  methods 
of  the  kindergarten. 

In  regard  to  the  kindergartens,  Miss  Temple  found  the  prevailing 
social  atmosphere  wholesome  and  the  relations  between  children  and 
teachers  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  in  some  of  the  classes  the 
children  have  been  trained  to  respond  automatically  to  a  series  of 
piano  signals  and  to  certain  artificial  devices  for  securing  attention. 
This  method  tends  to  produce  dependence  upon  particular  forms  of 
guidance  rather  than  intelligent  self-control. 

Conomenting  upon  the  room  equipment,  the  report  recommends 
more  growing  plants  and  some  form  of  animal  life.  Of  the  materials 
'for  play  and  handwork,  the  criticism  is  that  they  are  inadequate. 
The  kindergartens  are  supplied  with  the  "traditional"  materials. 
It  is  recommended  that  larger  blocks,  together  with  boards  of  vary- 
ing lengths,  be  added  to  the  equipment,  in  order  that  the  children 
may  make  buildings  and  furniture  for  their  own  play  use.  A 
**  kinderhaus "  or  five-fold  screen  to  inclose  a  space  for  a  playhouse 
is  also  recommended. 

According  to  present-day  theory,  materials  are  primarily  valued 
as  means  through  which  children  may  give  expression  to  their  ideas 
and  carry  out  their  play  purposes.  This  means  that  any  of  the  tradi- 
tional materials  may  be  discarded  and  more  adequate  ones  used. 
Among  these  more  adequate  supplies  are  large-sized  and  heavy  papers 
for  construction  work ;  soft  wood  cut  in  blocks  and  boards,  together 
with  hanmiers  and  nails  for  construction;  easily  handled  textile  ma- 
terials for  weaving;  and  materials  for  simple  and  crude  dolls'  clothes. 

*  Supplementary  edacatlona]  monograph  of  the  School  Rerlew  and  Elementary  Schooi 
Joamal,  Vol.  I,  No.  0. 
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Small  toy  animals,  small  dolls,  toy  utensils,  and  dislies  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  building  plays  are  recommended. 

In  respect  to  the  teachers  and  their  needs,  it  is  recommMided  that 
a  well-trained  and  thoroughly  efficient  supervisor  of  kindergarten 
and  primr,ry  grades  be  secured;  that  the  kindergartners  be  encour- 
aged to  attend  summer  sessions  and  pursue  further  study  in  kinder- 
garten education;  and  that  a  more  profitable  use  be  made  of  the 
afternoon  hours  of  the  kindergartners.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
constructive  movement  within  the  kindergarten  during  the  past  10 
or  15  years  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  that  kindergartners  should 
piit  themselves  in  the  way  of  further  study  at  one  of  the  progressiTe 
normal  schools  or  universities  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  best 
developments  in  kindergarten  practice. 

The  need  for  the  continuity  between  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
and  that  of  the  first  grade  is  apparent.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  work  out  a  kindergarten-primary  curricu- 
lum which  shall  provide  for  continuity  in  each  of  the  subjects  com- 
mon to  both:  Community  life,  industrial  and  fine  arts,  language. 
music,  physical  education,  nature  study,  number  work. 

A  number  of  first-grade  teachers,  while  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kindergarten-trained  children  in  many  directions, 
find  them  too  dependent  on  the  teacher's  help  in  handwork.  If 
kindergarten  teachers  would  plan  simpler  forms  of  handwork  and  be 
satisfied  with  cruder  products,  they  would  be  able  to  develop  in  the 
children  a  desirable  degree  of  independence. 

The  criticism  by  the  grade  teachers  that  kindergarten  children 
want  to  talk  and  play  instead  of  work  is  a  criticism  of  the  first  grade 
rather  than  of  the  kindergarten.  Two  reasons  for  this  so-called  rest- 
lessness are  that  the  seat  work  in  the  first  grade  does  not  call  forth 
the  thought  or  the  effort  of  which  six-year  olds  are  capable,  and  that 
not  enough  time  is  aUowed  for  active  play. 

Commenting  upon  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  the  kinder- 
garten, Miss  Temple  points  out  that  too  great  quantity  and  variety 
of  intellectual  material  was  introduced  within  a  given  period  of 
time,  and  the  subject  matter  was  unwisely  utilized  to  present  ideas 
and  ideals  which  belong  not  to  the  kindergarten  but  to  a  later  stage 
of  development. 

She  criticizes  as  devoid  of  real  thought  on  the  part  of  the  children 
lessons  which  begin  with  a  series  of  exercises  dictated  by  the  teacher 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  help  children  take  some  simple  blocks  from 
a  box,  and  are  continued  by  directions  as  to  certain  moves  with  the 
blocks,  and  are  finished  by  returning  the  blocks  to  the  boxes  in  an 
exact  manner.  The  definition  of  a  right  or  wrong  result  in  such  a 
lesson  is  not  determined  by  the  fitness  of  the  object  made  for  the 
use  of  it,  but  whether  or  not  it  duplicates  the  form  made  by  the 
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teacher.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  chance  should  be  given  for  testing 
the  efficiency  of  the  objects  constructed  and  that  a  motive  beyond  a 
desire  to  please  the  teacher  should  be  given  to  children's  work. 

The  report  goes  on  to  deal  with  each  form  of  activity  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, drawing,  language  and  literature,  plays  and  games,  and 
music,  in  every  case  offering  constructive  and  stimulating  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  subject  matter  and  methods. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  Richmond  survey  was  imdertaken,  the 
friendly  cooperation  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  the  carefully  pre- 
pared report,  with  its  thoroughly  practical  and  constructive  recom- 
mendations, all  unite  to  commend  not  only  this  particular  piece  of 
work,  but  also  this  type  of  work  as  worthy  of  being  widely  applied  to 
kindergarten  systems. 

IV.    RECENT  PUBLICATIONS   PERTAININCS   TO   THE   EDUCATION 
OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

"plat  life  in  the  first  eight  tears.*** 

Miss  Palmer  has  carefully  listed  games  and  plays  that  are  types 
of  those  best  suited  to  the  gradually  developing  powers  of  typical 
children  of  the  ages  from  1  to  8  years.  Even  a  casual  reader  can  not 
fail  to  get  from  these  lists  and  explanatory  descriptions  a  logical 
idea  of  the  mental  unfolding  of  the  small  child  and  the  reaction  he 
requires  from  his  environment  to  further  his  growth  into  a  well- 
balanced,  useful  citizen  of  high  ideals. 

The  book  is  neither  technical  in  phraseology  nor  difficult  in  style 
and  is  so  definite  in  its  portrayal  of  the  type  of  games  needed  by  the 
child  at  various  stages  in  his  development  that  it  should  be  of  great 
value,  not  only  to  the  trained  teacher,  but  to  the  parent  or  nurse  or 
social  worker  who  has  the  supervision  of  small  children. 

"primary   handwork"   and  "  ILX.U8TRATIVB   HANDWORK."* 

The  worth  of  the  first-named  book  lies  in  the  value-standard  it  sets. 
It  does  not  view  the  primary  currisulum  as  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  the  child  more  or  less  painfully  in 
preparation  for  the  next  higher  grade;  it  sees  each  period  of  the 
child's  development  as  a  time  seething  with  childish  interests  and 
enthusiasms  which,  rightly  used,  make  of  each  school  year  a  triumph 
of  achievement,  development,  and  happiness.  The  problems  of  con- 
struction are  approached  from  the  child's  point  of  view  and  interest. 
The  standard  of  the  work  is  measured  by  the  child's  ability  to  do  and 
think.  The  child's  growth  is  shown  by  his  increased  ability  to  judge 
his  efforts  and  intelligently  measure  his  successes.  This  produces 
what  Dr.  Dewey  caUs  a  "  child  who  has  something  to  say  rather  than 
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having  to  say  something/'  Miss  Dobbs  shows  clearly  the  way  in 
which  the  artificial  gulf  l>etween  the  kindergarten  and  the  pri- 
mai*y  grades  can  be  made  to  disappear. 

In  the  second-named  book  are  offered  practical  working  outlines 
upon  which  the  teacher  may  build.  The  object  of  the  hock  is  to 
prove  by  means  of  work  already  tried  in  actual  schools: 

1.  That  iUustrative  handwork  can  he  used  profltably  as  a  method  of  study 
by  giving  the  children  something  to  do  which  they  will  wish  to  do,  bat  which 
can  not  he  done  successfully  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  sobjed 
matter   to  be  studied. 

2.  That  illustrative  handwork  can  be  used  profitably  as  a  method  recitatlosi 
by  requiring  the  children  to  make  something  which  they  can  not  make  lacceav- 
fully  unless  they  have  gained  dear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  subject  which  has 
been  studied* 

3.  That  work  of  this  kind  ^ot  only  has  a  place  as  a  regular  form  of  study 
and  recitation,  but  that  it  can  be  done  without  exceeding  the  limit  of  time 
allotted  to  the  subject. 

4.  That  the  equipment  and  materials  are  easily  obtainable  in  any  adbooA, 

5.  That  work  of  this  kind  may  be  carried  on  in  the  regular  classroom. 

6.  That  such  methods  may  be  used  by  teachers  who  fiave  not  been  trained  ia 
the  manual  arts. 

"a  course  rOR  BEOIKKERS  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.''  * 

Miss  Bankin,  a  trained  kindergartner,  has  brought  her  knowledge 
of  child  psychology  and  the  knowledge  gained  from  actual  contact 
with  many  children  to  the  problem  of  making  a  year's  course  of  Smi- 
day-school  lessons  that  will  make  for  a  better  feeling,  thinking,  and 
doing  in  the  life  of  the  little  child,  and  that  will  also  be  quite  sim- 
ply and  definitely  stated,  so  that  the  average  untrained  Sunday- 
school  teacher  may  use  them  literally  as  the  supporting  framework 
for  her  work. 

"  THE  USE  or  THE  KINDERGARTEN  GIFTS."  * 

The  use  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  carries  from  cover  to  cover  a 
plea  for  a  wider  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  t  achers  of  every  ma- 
terial  to  be  used,  and  a  greater  insight  into  the  process  of  the 
growth  of  little  children.  The  book  is  of  particular  value  to  the 
recently  graduated  kindergarten  student  who  has  had  a  limited  op- 
portunity for  actual  teaching  experience,  and  to  the  teacher  who 
emphasizes  organized  group  work  in  her  school. 

BULLETINS  NOS.  1,  2,  8,  4,  AND  5 :  BUREAU  OF  BDUCATIONAL  EXPBRIMXKia 

To  quote  from  the  preface  in  one  of  the  bulletins: 

The  Bureau  of  Bducational  Experiments  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  peraoof 
who  are  engaged  In  first-hand  efforts  for  improving  the  education  of  chlldreD, 
and  who  ha\^  all  shared  in  the  general  movement  that  has  brou^t  about  a 
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more  sdentiftc  study  of  tbem.  They  feel  that  the  development  of  spme  more 
comprehensive  plans  of  utilizing  the  results  of  the  recent  Interest  in  **  free 
education*'  Is  the  next  step,  and  that  it  depends  essentially  upon  securing  a 
doser  cooperation  among  experimenters. 

The  bureau  aims  to  aocomplish  these  ends  by  giving  support  to 
present  experiments,  by  initiating  new  experiments,  by  collecting 
and  making  available  for  public  use  information  about  the  whole' 
field  of  experiments  in  education,  and  by  hastening  the  introduction 
of  newly  acquired  methods  through  actual  teaching  experiments. 

The  first  bulletin  is  entitled  ^Playthings'';  the  second  is  a  study 
of  Animal  Families  in  Schools;  the  thirds  fourth,  and  fifth  bulletins 
describe  the  kind  of  work  being  done  at  The  Play  School,  by  Caro- 
line Pratt;  at  The  Gregory  School,  by  Margaret  Naumburg;  at 
Teachers  C!ollege  Playground,  by  Mary  Rankin;  at  The  Home 
School,  by  Mattie  Bates;  and  at  **Stcmy  Ford  School,**  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

"selected  list  of  stories.'* 

The  literature  committee  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
has  published  an  excellent  list  of  stories  to  tell  to  children  in  kinder- 
garten, first,  and  second  grades.  In  presenting  the  list  the  committee 
point  out  that  extended  lists  prepared  by  libraries  and  other  com- 
pilers are  easily  obtained ;  tmd  for  that  reason  it  was  thought  best 
to  confine  the  committee's  endeavors  to  the  preparation  of  a  limited 
list  of  stories  of  distinctly  literary  quality,  each  story  having  a 
proved  value  and  interest  for  children. 

With  the  title  of  each  story  are  listed  several  books  in  which 
different  versions  may  be  found. 

y.  KINDERGARTEN  LEGISLATION. 

The  excellent  mandatory-on-petition  law  has  yielded  such  good 
results  during  the  past  five  years  in  California  that  friends  of  the 
kindergarten  have  been  stimulated  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  similar 
law  in  other  States.  Their  efforts  have  been  successful  in  Maine, 
Oregon,  Tennessee,  Washington,  and  Texas. 

In  Maine  the  superintending  school  committees  are  required  upon 
the  filing  of  a  petition  coming  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  80 
or  more  children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age,  living  within  a  mile 
of  a  public  elementary  school,  to  maintain  a  kindergarten  as  a  part 
of  the  common-school  course,  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the  city 
or  town.  The  kindergarten  may  be  discontinued  if  the  daily  average 
attendance  falls  below  16  children.  In  respect  to  kindergarten 
teachers  the  law  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  in 
any  kindergarten  who  has  not  completed  at  least  a  two-years'  course 
in  training  and  received  a  certificate  or  diploma  from  a  recognized 
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kindergarten  training  school,  approved  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  schools. 

In  Oregon  the  peculiar  provision  of  the  kindergarten  bill  is  that 
the  establishment  of  kindergartens  is  confined  to  the  city  of  Portland, 
the  law  stipulating  that  not  more  than  five  and  not  less  than  three 
kindergartens  must  be  installed  during  the  year. 

The  law  of  Tennessee  is  a  permissive  one — that  is,  dties  and  towns 
may  establish  kindergartens,  but  must  support  th^n  by  means  of 
local  taxation. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  enactment  provides  that  the 
kindergarten  shall  be  a  part  of  the  school  system  and  be  supported 
just  as  the  primary  and  upper  grades  are  supported. 

The  Texas  law  is  similar  to  that  of  Maine.  A  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  campaign  was  the  hearty  support  given  to  the  measure  by  the 
officers  of  the  State  department  of  education.  Emphasis  also  was 
placed  upon  adequate  provisions  for  well-trained  kindergarten 
teachers. 

In  a  number  of  other  States  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers,  and  other  women's  organizations  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  State  campai^s  for  more  public-adiool 
kindergartens. 

New  kindergarten  training  schools. — ^Closely  connected  with  the 
legislative  successes  in  Texas  and  in  California  is  the  announcement 
of  the  opening  of  three  new  kindergarten  training  schoob.  The 
College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Tex.,  has  organized  a  depart^ 
ment  of  kindergarten  education,  with  Miss  Mabel  Osgood,  formerly 
of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School,  in  charge;  and  in  the  Sam 
Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Tex.,  a  kindergarten  depart- 
ment is  being  incorporated.  Miss  Grace  Fulmer  has  opened  a  school 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Children's  classes  in  kindergarten  and  primary 
work  and  a  department  of  kindergarten  and  primary  education  for 
young  women  are  included.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  open-air  work. 

A  two-year  kindergarten  training  course  was  organized  in  1916 
in  the  State  normal  school,  at  Tempe,  Ariz. ;  a  training  class,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  was  opened  in  Boston,  the  same 
year;  and  Miss  Laura  Cushman  organized  a  training  school  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

Kindergarten  departments  are  also  being  instituted  in  connection 
witli  the  schools  of  education  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  at 
Lincoln,  and  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia. 

Appropriation  for  kindergarten  edtication. — By  no  means  the  least 
significant  event  of  the  past  year  is  the  appropriation  granted  by 
Congress  whereby  Federal  support  has  become  available  for  the  im- 
poi-tant  field  of  kindergarten  promotion  and  practice.  Two  special- 
ists in  kindergarten  education  constitute  the  staff  for  the  present. 
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Contbnts. — Introductory — Home  ecooomica  in  the  pablic  schools — State  Baperrlsfoa  of 
home  economics — County  supenrlBlon  of  home  economics — State  normal  schools — 
Colored  schooli — Home  economiea  in  colleges  and  uniyersitles — BSffect  of  war  oa 
college  courses — Practice  homes — Practical  application  of  food  courses  in  the 
management  of  lunchrooms,  cafeterias*  etc. — Smith-Lever  extension  work — New 
phases  of  home  economics — Child  w^fare  courses — ^Newly  established  and  reorgan- 
ized departments — Surreys — Organisation  of  women  interested  in  home  economics 
education — Home  economics  and  national  service — Legislation  relating  to  home 
economics. 

Progress  in  home  economics  education  has  been  marked  in  recent 
years.  To  the  normal  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools 
offering  courses,  the  extension  of  systematic  training  in  home  making 
into  the  lower  grades,  the  establishment  of  new  courses  in  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  the  more  adequate  support  of  departments  previously 
organized  has  come  increased  impetus  due  to  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation and  to  the  recognition  by  war  committees  of  their  need  of 
specially  trained  home  economics  women. 

Knowledge  of  the  importance  of  training  in  household  arts  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  United  States. 

Queen  Mary,  of  Great  Britain,  issued  an  appeal  to  English  teachers 
to  take  up  the  study  of  home  economics  since  the  demands  for  teachers 
of  "  domestic  subjects  "  was  so  much  greater  than  the  supply.  She 
emphasized  the  increased  need  of  these  teachers  for  the  period  of 
readjustment  after  the  war. 

A  leading  English  educator  states: 

In  view  of  the  development  of  domestic  training  which  may  be  anticipated 
both  in  elementary  and  technical  schools  after  the  war,  in  the  interests  of 
national  health  and  national  economy,  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  so  far  from 
there  being  a  surplus  of  teachers,  there  is  more  likely  to  be  a  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining sufficient  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  demand  for  them  which  must 
arise. 

The  secretary  of  the  Bombay  provincial  advisory  committee,  in  re- 
questing information  from  America,  states  that  "  there  is  a  growing 
desire  here  to  establish  good  schools  for  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science  and  household  arts.'' 

From  New  Zealand  come  requests  for  the  names  of  home  economics 
women  who  can  be  secured  to  organize  and  administer  the  home  eco- 
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noniics  instruction  of  that  country,  thus  exhibiting  an  increased  pub- 
lic interest  in  this  type  of  school  work. 

Santiago,  Cuba,  questions  as  to  the  organization  of  instruction  in 
"maternal  schools"  for  young  girls,  stating  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  enact  a  law  establishing  these  in  that  Republic. 

One  of  the  leading  normal  school  men  of  Japan  visited  the  home 
economics  department  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
country  because  of  interest  in  home  making  as  a  subject  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  of  that  country. 

The  Ontario  Agricidtui'al  College  can  not  accommodate  all  who 
wish  to  come  to  Macdonald  Institute  for  home  economics  training, 
and  many  desire  home  economics  training  who  can  not  be  spared 
from  home.  The  college,  therefore,  is  extending  the  usefulness  of 
Macdonald  Institute  by  opening  branches  here  and  there  in  such  com- 
munities as  are  willing  and  able  to  cooperate. 

Several  of  the  missionary  boards  are  asking  for  domestic  science 
teachers  in  various  countries,  among  them  China.  One  call  has  just 
come  from  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society,  67  Bible  House, 
Xew  York  City,  for  a  domestic  science  teacher  in  the  school  of  the  so- 
ciety in  Shanghai,  China.  An  opportunity  is  presented  not  only  to 
teach  domestic  science  to  Chinese  girls,  but  to  train  Chinese  young 
women  as  teachers  of  domestic  science,  so  that  they  will  go  out  into 
the  public  schools. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  have  been  greatly  modi- 
fied by  war  conditions.  The  substitution  of  Red  Cross  and  relief 
sewing  for  the  usual  projects  of  prewar  times  has  so  greatly  improved 
teaching  in  textiles  and  clothing  that  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
there  will  be  a  reversion  to  the  older  type  of  projects  after  the  close 
of  the  war  period. 

It  has  been  possible  to  teach  the  effective  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  to  increase  speed  greatly,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  a  high  standard  of  workmanship  in  sewing  classes; 
to  place  responsibility  upon  children  not  heretofore  considered  ma- 
ture enough  to  take  any  initiative,  and  to  maintain  interest  in  class 
work  independent  of  personal  possession  of  articles  worked  upon. 

The  sewing  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  made  250,000 
garments  for  Eed  Cross  and  relief  work  in  the  winter  of  1917-18, 
and  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States  the  production  was  in  almost 
like  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  attendance. 

The  exhibition  of  children's  ability  in  these  lines  is  resulting  in 
an  entire  change  of  course  of  study.  More  work  of  commercial  value 
will  hereafter  be  done;  more  speed  will  be  attained;  and  more  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  good  taste,  good  hygiene,  and  good  economics 
will  be  taught 

The  modifications  in  food  courses  have  not  been  so  readily  adopted. 
This  has  been  due  to  many  complicating  factors.  Equipment  now  in 
use  has  been  of  a  kind  not  easily  adapted  to  new  laboratory  practices; 
cooperation  of  principals  and  superintendents  of  school  lunches  has 
not  always  been  seeured;  there  has  been  difficulty  in  articulating 
fcA_*hool  work  with  the  home  life  of  the  child,  so  that  when  it  was 
desirable  to  secure  food  supplies  from  the  home  and  return  the  cooked 
product  to  the  home,  parental  approval  has  been  witliheld. 

The  changes  in  food  courses  have  usually  been  along  the  lines  of 
teaching  the  use  of  food  conservation  recipes,  and  explaining  to  the 
children  the  meaning  of  food  conservation  rules.  Many  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  have  gathered  the  mothers  into  regular  classes  and 
instructed  them  in  food  preservation  and  food  conservation.  The 
following  material  has  been  gathered  by  a  supervisor  of  home  eco- 
nomics : 

1.  In  one  of  the  large  private  schools  in  St.  Louis  all  advanced  work  for  the 
older  girls  consists  of  Red  Cross  vt'ork  In  dietetics  and  the  girls  take  the  Gov- 
ernment examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

2.  At  the  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School  the  following  report  Is  given 
of  the  work  in  the  school: 

Substitution  of  entire  wheat,  bran,  graham,  cornmeal,  and  rje  wherever  It  Is 
possible  In  quick  and  yeast  breads,  gingerbread,  and  inexpensive  cakes. 

Substitution  of  oleomargarine,  mazola,  salt  pork  for  butter,  and  effort  made 
to  use  as  little  as  possible.  Substitution  of  leguminous  vegetables,  nuts,  cheese, 
and  fish  for  meats. 

No  meat  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  served  in  our  lunch  room.  For  the 
past  two  weeks  all  desserts  requiring  sugar  have  been  replaced  by  fruit  salads, 
plain  fruit,  dried  fruit  dishes,  cakes  and  puddings  sweetened  with  molasses  and 
sirups. 

Substitution  of  molasses  and  sirups  for  white  sugar  In  all  desserts  possible. 

Much  more  drill  and  intruction  In  use  of  substitutes  and  balanceil  menus 
tlian  before. 

3.  The  School  of  Domestic  Science  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation In  Boston  reports  the  following  changes  in  the  work : 

The  regular  textbook,  "  Menus  and  Recipes  for  Fifty,"  is  not  used  except 
for  meats  and  vegetables.  New  recipes  are  being  worked  out  to  meet  the 
Government  requirements.  As  In  all  other  places,  they  are  emphasizing  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  meats,  sugar,  wheat,  animal  fats,  etc.  At  their 
breakfast,  which  is  prepared  by  the  students  in  the  domestic  science  class  for 
their  family  of  50,  their  main  course  has  been  omitted  in  order  to  meet  the 
{Situation. 

4.  At  the  Practical  Arts  School  In  Boston,  which  Is  an  entirely  different  type 
of  school,  \he  following  summary  of  work  is  given : 

We  plan  first  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  our  former  course  of  study, 
believing  that  In  an  educational  institution  the  pupils  must  still  be  taught  the 
underlying  principles  of  cookery. 

Second,  we  do  this,  however,  by  using  for  the  illustrations  of  those  principles, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  foods  recommended  as  substitutes  by  our  food  adminis- 
trator ;  for  example,  vegetable  oils  in  place  of  animal  oils ;  rj'e  and  other  dark 
flours  in  place  of  wheat. 

Third,  to  keep  clopely  In  touch  with  the  food  situation  as  to  supply  prices  and 
to  use  these  topics  in  our  feed  study  and  dietetics  classes.    To  emphasize  the 
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need  of  conservation  along  the  linefi  of  time,  energy,  health,  fuel,  and  ^otblng, 
as  well  as  In  foodstuffs.  To  keep  the  prices  in  our  lunch  room  at  the  lowest 
possible  level  for  obvious  reasons.  So  far  there  has  been  practically  no  increafle 
over  former  prices  except  in  the  case  of  rolls  or  muffins,  and  butter. 

To  observe  carefully  the  meatless  and  wheatless  days  advocated  by  the 
Government.  To  serve  little  calce,  no  frostlngs,  lew  sweet  puddings,  ete^  aad 
to  omit  extra  sweetening  wherever  liossible. 

To  encourage  our  pupils  to  give  their  time  freely  outside  of  school  to  pa- 
triotic enterprise.  To  this  end  they  assist  every  day  in  the  Liberty  Bread  Shop, 
Food  Facts  Bureau,  and  our  own  relief  worlc. 

In  the  Cambridge  Trade  School  they  are  preparing  nearly  100  quarts  of 
corn  chowder,  which  they  are  selling  to  the  pupils  at  11  cents  a  quart.  This  is 
taken  into  the  home  with  the  card  stating  the  food  value  of  the  dish,  to  make 
the  parents  realize  that  the  school  is  trying  to  give  the  girls  practical  worit 
which  should  be  of  real  value  in  their  own  home«. 

The  Vocational  School  for  Girls  in  Brookline  submits  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  work  being  done  in  regard  to  changes  in  food 
courses: 

The  work  has  been  subject  to  change  without  notice  almost,  as  various  needs 
have  seemed  to  rise.  We  have  worked  with  com  meal  and  other  com  producu, 
with  rye  and  rice  and  oatmeal,  with  substitutes  for  sugar  even  before  the  acale 
need  was  thrust  upon  us  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  sugar.  We  have 
worked  upon  the  substitute  sweets  earlier  than  we  should  otherwise  liave 
done,  both  because  of  the  needs  for  supplying  to  our  own  pupils  legitimate  and 
desired  sweets,  to  lessen,  if  possible,  the  use  of  those  not  allowable;  and  also 
because  the  girls  have  wished  to  pack  boxes  for  their  brothers  and  friends  in. 
France  and  to  aid  scliool  sales  for  war  causes.  We  are  teaching  the  use  of  sub- 
stitute fats,  and  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  fat  in  cookery,  of  course!  We 
are  laying  stress  upon  the  various  winter  vegetables  as  savers  of  other  foods 
and  upon  the  use  of  fruits  and  ways  in  which  the  canned  foods  may  be  well 
prepared  and  served. 

Some  teachers  of  food  classes  have  been  able  to  establish  coopera- 
tion enterprises.  In  Yonkei's,  N.  Y.,  there  were  20,000  quarts  of  cur- 
rants offered  the  schools.  This  was  made  into  jelly  to  be  given  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Containers  were  needed  and  the  milk  men  left  slips  at 
all  houses  on  their  routes  that  they  would  collect  and  take  to  the 
school  all  containers  contributed.  A  local  refinery  gave  600  pounds 
of  sugar.    Local  ladies  did  the  work,  both  learning  and  doing. 

These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  changes  in  method  and  spirit 
that  have  developed  among  home  economics  teachers,  pupils,  and 
mothers  as  a  result  of  necessary  modifications  of  cooking  practices. 

The  important  developments  in  home  economics  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  Ohio  have  been  through  the  school  lunch  work, 
especially  in  rural  and  village  schools,  and  with  girls'  hon>e  making 
clubs. 

North  Carolina  reports  "many  schools  are  adding  departments  of 
home  econwnics." 

Home  economics  is  rapidly  introduced  into  the  high  schools  in 
Washington.  A  State  law  provides  that  either  home  economics  or 
agriculture  shall  be  taught  in  all  eighth  grade  classes. 
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The  State  of  Florida  especially  evidenced  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion in  home  economies' education  by  the  following  legislative  act: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida: 

Section  1.  Any  connty  board  of  public  instnictlon,  or  the  board  of  trustees 
of  any  special  tax  school  district,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  department  of  home  economics,  or  a  department  of  houu^ 
demonstration  work  in  any  of  the  high  schools  of  this  State,  and  to  pay  ttie 
expenses  of  such  department  out  of  any  public  school  f\mds  at  their  disposal. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  this  act  shall  extend  to  and  include  canning  clubs,  corn 
clubs,  and  departments  of  agriculture,  to  acquire  land,  stock,  fertilizer,  seed, 
and  implements  necessary  to  maintain  the  same.  And  no  person  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  demonstrate,  teach,  or  instruct  in  any  of  the  departments  mentioned 
herein  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  gi*aduation  from  a  recognized  college, 
university,  or  normal  school,  indicating  si)ecial  training  in  home  economics, 
home  demonstration  work,  or  agricultunil  work,  or  any  one  who  has  not  had 
satisfactory  experience  in  home  economics  or  canning  club  work. 

Sec.  8.  County  boards  of  public  instruction  are  further  empowered  under  this 
act  to  employ  county  agents  who  shall,  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women 
or  the  University  of  Florida,  conduct  practical  demonstration  work  in  home 
economics,  girls*  and  women's  contest  work,  canning  club,  corn  club,  or  agricul- 
tural work,  and  other  movements  for  the  advancement  of  country  home  life, 
and  shall  aid  the  county  superintendent  and  teachers  in  giving  practical  educa- 
tion in  home,  farm,  or  garden  economics. — From  Florida  Laws,  1915. 

The  full  effect  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  will  not  be  felt  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  even  in  this  one  year,  when  organization  was  still 
under  way,  much  has  been  accomplished. 

'  The  Ohio  State  University  finds  that  the  new  Smith-Hughes  law 
has  made  it  possible  to  train  teachers  for  this  at  this  department 
and  to  establish  two  practice  schools,  one  in  a  small  village,  the  other 
in  the  city.  There  are  20  vocational  home  economics  schools  in  the 
State  that  will  be  supervised  by  the  division  of  practice  teaching  in 
this  institution. 

STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  only  four 
States  had  deemed  it  desirable  to  provide  a  State  supervisor  of  home 
economics  instruction.  Since  the  passage  of  that  act  there  are  nine 
supervisors  of  home  economics  in  State  departments  of  public  in- 
struction, and  in  15  States  there  is  part-time  supervision  provided  l)\' 
the  cooperation  of  State  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  Stato 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

In  some  cases  the  supervision  is  to  be  for  Smith-Hughes  schools 
only,  but  in  others  all  home  economics  departments  in  public  schools 
will  receive  this  assistance. 

The  most  marked  change  in  elementary  and  secondary  home  eco- 
nomics is  the  breaking  down  of  the  rigid  division  of  work  which 
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heretofore  has  existed  between  foods  and  clothing,  and  a  blending 
together  of  these  and  household  administration  instruction  into  a 
unified  course  in  home  makmg. 

This,  in  turn,  is  creating  a  demand  for  public  school  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  all  of  the  various  lines  of 
home  economics  instead  of  specially  prepared  to  instruct  in  but  one 
phase  of  the  subject.  The  tendency  is  toward  detailing  a  teacher  to 
take  charge  of  the  whole  course  for  a  given  class  instead  of  allotting 
one  teacher  for  sewing,  another  for  cooking,  a  third  for  home  nursing, 
and  a  fourth  for  personal  hygiene  or  household  accounting. 

With  the  increased  time  for  instruction  in  home  economics,  toward 
which  school  authorities  are  now  tending^  and  with  a  more  consistent, 
homogeneous  course,  a  superior  type  of  teaching  is  possible. 

Better  elementary  instruction  is  preparing  the  way  for  more  ad- 
vanced high-school  work,  and  this  in  turn  is  stimulating  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to  base  their  entrance  requirements 
on  high-school  home  economics  instruction  and  to  build  their  courses 
on  broader  and  more  scientific  lines. 

The  rate  of  extension  of  home  economics  in  public  schools  has  been 
about  1,000  high  schools  per  year.  This  does  not  indicate  the  in- 
creased length  of  periods  given  the  subject. 

Usually  home  economics  when  established  in  a  school  system  is 
required  in  certain  grammar  or  intermediate  grades  and  is  elective 
for  girls  in  the  high  school. 

The  policy  advocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  stated 
in  the  bulletin  entitled,  "The  Public  School  System  of  San  Fran- 
cisco," in  which  the  following  appears: 

No  rigid  course  in  home  economics  can  be  planned  that  may  be  applied  to 
all  sections  of  a  large  city.  All  courses  in  home  economics  should  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  communities  in  which  these  courses  are  offered.  The  end 
attained  should  be  the  same,  but  the  means  used  should  vary  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  neighborhood  where  the  \vork  Is  given. 

From  the  poorer  sections  in  the  cities  the  children  of  foreign  parentage  are 
often  older  than  the  average  student  in  their  grades,  and  since  many  of  them 
leave  school  before  completing  the  eighth  grade,  and  since  also  they  are  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  the  practical  phases  of  education  and  thereby  may  l>e 
induced  to  continue  in  school,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  adjust  the  home 
economics  course  to  meet  their  conditions  and  to  stress  the  practical  phases  r*r 
the  work.  In  sections  where  the  children  usually  continue  through  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  enter  the  high-school  courses,  a  home-economics  elementaiT 
school  course  somewhat  less  intensive  may  be  best  adapted  to  their  needs.  The 
latter  course  may  logically  lead  directly  to  the  high-school  courses  in  the  same 
subject  and  be  so  arranged  that  the  one  becomes  the  basis  of  the  other. 

Every  girl  in  the  city  high  schools  should  be  required  to  pursue  one  year  of 
home  economics.  This  course  should  be  equivalent  to  a  full  unit  ^  of  work  and 
is  most  effective  if  it  consists  of  two  recitation  periods  and  three  doable  periods 

>  Eqniralent  to  a   five-bour  course   carried   through   one   entire  year. 
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for  laboratory  each  week.  This  course  meets  the  needs  of  the  students  In  the 
courses  leading  to  university  entrance,  and  of  tliose  who  pursue  such  vocational 
courses  as  are  offered  in  tlie  business  high  school  and  trade  high  schools. 

Elective  home  economics  courses  should  be  In  eveiT  liigh  school  except  l)usi- 
ness  and  similar  vocational  schools,  while  si)ecialized  vocational  home  economics 
courses  should  be  offered  in  one  or  more  high  schools  in  a  large  city. 

Specially  adapted  courses  of  home  economics  designed  to  meet  the  natural 
limitations  of  the  blind,  deaf,  or  mentally  subnormal  are  an  essential  unit  of 
all  large  city  school  systems.  Deaf  children  become  exi)ert  in  any  or  all  house- 
hold activities  and  through  these  courses  may  be  led  to  vocational  courses 
affording  agreeable  occupations  and  assuring  adequate  self-support. 

These  variations  and-  adaptations  of  courses  do  not  indicate  that  each  teacher 
Is  to  plan  her  own  work  or  modify  the  course  given ;  on  the  contrary,  it  means 
definitely  and  carefully  planned  courses  which  are  consistent  throughout  and 
which  lead  the  student  to  a  predeterminetl  goal  in  her  training  by  methods  ad- 
Justed  to  social  and  economic  needs. 

Classes  in  food  preparation  should  be  established  for  boys  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  If  time  can  not  be  found  for  these  during  the 
usual  school  hours,  they  should  be  offered  at  hours  convenient  for  the  boys. 
While  these  courses  are  approved  for  all  school  systems,  they  are  particularly 
needed  in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  so  many  boys  go  into 
camps  of  various  kinds  during  the  summer  months. 

Time, — ^Elementary  school  home  economics  instruction  should  begin  in  the 
fifth  grade.  Through  this  grade  and  the  sixth  grade  the  subject  should  be  given 
four  45-minute  periods  of  student  time  per  week;  through  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  from  seven  to  nine  45-minute  periods  per  week  should  be  the 
minimum  for  home  economics  instruction.  The  45-minute  periods  should  be 
grouped  so  that  the  actual  work  shall  be  90  minutes  twice  each  week  for  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  children.  It  is  possible  with  the  usual  arrangement  of  school 
schedules  to  arrange  two  classes  of  this  type  before  the  noon  recess  and  two 
classes  In  the  afternoon. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  should  report  to  home  economics 
work  in  half-day  periods  twice  or  three  times  per  week. 

Two  of  the  eight  periods  in  the  ninth-grade  work  should  be  given  to  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory  classes  should  be  arranged  for  three  double  periods  each 
week.  Selected  groups  of  children  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  can,  with  advantage,  spend  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  entire 
school  hours  in  these  home  economics  classes. 

High-school  girls  should  be  able  to  elect  courses  In  home  economics  and  re- 
lated sciences  up  to  one-half  of  their  entire  school  time. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  agree  with  the  more  advanced 
ideas  and  practices  in  the  stronger  school  systems  of  the  country.. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

An  interesting  organization  of  home  economics  courses  for  county 
work  has  been  effected  for  Shelby  County,  Tenn. 

Home  economics  was  first  introduced  into  the  Shelby  County 

schools  in  1913.    Now  (1917)  there  are  18  regularly  established  home 

economics  departments,  conducted  by  trained  teachers  instructing 

950  students.     During  1916-17  eleven  regular  grade  teachers  also 
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gave  lessons  under  the  direction  of  the  county  supervisor,  instructing 
135  grade  children. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  home  economics  courses  in  the  Shelby 
County  schools  have  been  in  charge  of  a  county  supervisor.  The  su- 
pervisor is  the  regularly  appointed  county  agent  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  organize  and  conduct  the  girls'  club. 
Her  work  is  so  arranged  that  she  gives  part  time  all  through  the 
Av inter  to  supervision  of  school  work  for  which  she  receives  compensa- 
tion from  the  county  board  of  education.  Teachers'  meetings  are 
held  once  a  month.  All  teachers  report  at  the  general  meeting,  after 
which  the  home  economics  teachers  meet  in  special  session  in  the 
County  Home  Economics  Association,  an  organization  of  which  they 
are  all  members  and  in  which  their  special  probl^ns  are  discussed. 
This  organization  has  been  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a 
county  course  of  study  for  the  home  economics  classes  in  elementary 
and  high  schools.  The  course  was  adopted  in  the  county  two  years 
ago  (September,  1916),  and  has  been  followed  with  necessary  adapta- 
tions since  its  adoption.  The  national  emergency  has  made  necessary 
special  lessons  in  food  conservation.  These  have  been  provided  for 
by  the  county  supervisor  through  the  County  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  they  have  been  discussed.  Special  miiueographed 
instructions  have  been  sent  out  for  these  lessons.  The  association  hats 
agreed  upon  the  use  of  an  elementary  textbook  for  the  grade  classes 
and  an  advanced  textbook  for  the  high-school  classes. 

The  county  supervisor  visits  the  schools  once  in  four  or  five  weeks, 
observes  the  lessons,  looks  over  the  condition  of  the  laboratory,  con- 
sults with  the  home-economics  teacher,  and  acquaints  herself  with 
general  school  conditions.  She  has  also  been  making  a  special  effort 
to  further  the  science  work  in  the  high  schools  and  offers  suggestions 
and  criticisms  to  those  who  are  teaching  scienca 

The  equipment  for  tlie  home  economics  laboratories  is  ample  and 
for  the  most  part  well  arranged  and  in  good  condition.  The  total 
equipment,  including  laboratory  desks,  stoves,  utensils,  and  machines 
is  valued  at  $5,600.  Five  hundred  dollai-s'  worth  of  this  equipment 
has  been  furnished  by  community  clubs  and  school  activities.  In 
one  of  the  two  schools  temporary  arrangements  are  soon  to  give  place 
to  improved  conditions.  A  uniform  type  of  desk  has  been  used  in 
the  county,  but  considerable  latitude  has  been  permitted  in  the  quan- 
Wy  of  equipment  and  its  arran<zement  in  most  of  the  schools.  Where 
funds  have  been  adequate,  expense  has  not  been  spared  to  make  the 
equipment  both  permanent  and  attractive.  In  several  schools  the 
desks  are  white  enameled  and  lend  a  particularly  attractive  at)pear- 
ance  to  the  room,  but  in  the  laboratories  more  recently  furnished  t 
desk  with  oak  finish  has  been  adopted,  as  it  promises  to  give  more 
satisfactory  results  in  durability.    Oil  stoves  are  very  generally  used 
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in  the  schools,  for  they  are  in  use  in  the  houses  of  the  county.  The 
oil  stoves  are  included  in  the  equipment  in  sufficient  number  to  give 
the  girls  good  practice  in  their  management. 

The  home  economics  lessons  begin  in  the  fifth  grade  in  a  few 
schools  and  continue  through  the  four  years  of  high  school  wherever 
possible.  The  classes  are  not  large  and  in  most  schools  do  not  com- 
pletely fill  the  time  of  the  special  teacher,  hence  the  special  teachei-s 
teach  various  other  subjects  in  the  school. 

The  teaching  of  food  values  and  methods  of  food  conservation  is 
not  limited  to  the  home  economics  classes.  The  teachers  in  the 
grades  give  simple  lessons  to  all  of  the  children  on  the  classes  of 
foods  and  their  use  in  the  body.  This  work  is  taken  up  in  the  vari- 
ous classes  with  which  the  subject  can  be  correlated  and  is  super- 
vised by  both  the  county  super\4sor  and  the  special  supervisor  of 
home  economics. 

The  presence  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  the  county  has  been 
of  great  help  in  building  up  the  home  economics  coui-ses  in  the 
county  schools,  as  the  able  teachers  in  the  normal  school  have  given 
it  their  support  in  every  way.  The  household  science  director  in  the 
normal  school  has  acted  as  president  of  the  County  Home  Economics 
Association  since  its  organization. 

The  organization  of  the  teachei-s  of  home  economics  under  the 
leadership  of  a  county  supervisor  and  the  close  touch  with' one  an- 
other provided  through  their  County  Home  Economics  Association 
is  a  specially  strong  feature  of  the  home  economics  instruction  in  the 
county.  The  adoption  of  a  coui'se  of  study  and  the  uniform  textbook 
also  serves  to  give  strength  to  the  work.  The  teachers  have  been 
chosen  with  care.  Not  only  have  they  had  special  training,  but  also 
they  are  especially  imbued  with  enthusiasm  for  their  work  and  have 
a  definite  interest  in  the  problem  at  hand.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  very  young  and  but  recently  out  of  school.  The  salaries  paid 
make  that  inevitable.  Considerable  care  has  been  shown  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  various  other  subjects  which  they  have  been  asked  to 
teach.  For  the  most  part  the  subjects  assigned  them  are  related  to 
their  special  line  of  work,  for  example,  biology,  agriculture,  and 
physics.  Some  are  teaching  as  many  as  four  subjects  in  addition  to 
home  economics.  In  those  schools  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  home  economics  classes  is  small,  this  seems  unavoidable  at  present. 
Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  has  a  similar  arrangement  whereby  the 
county  agent  acts  as  supervisor  of  home  economics  for  the  county 
schools.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  supervision  has  been 
the  introduction  of  home  economics  lessons  in  the  suburban  gram- 
mar schools  of  Hamilton  County  and  the  development  of  a  uniform 
course  of  study. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  home  economics  departments  in  the  State  nonnal  schools  hare 
been  vitally  affected  by  the  forces  that  have  been  at  work  during  the 
past  two  years.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  in  schools  whose  stu- 
dents are  living  on  a  very  narrow  margin  of  income,  the  attendance 
has  decreased.  This  decrease  in  attendance  has  been  appreciable 
among  students  taking  the  special  home  economics  course,  but  there 
has  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  courses  have  been  permanently 
affected  thereby.  On  the  other  hand  the  efforts  to  give  instruction 
in  food  conservation  to  the  entire  student  body  in  the  nonnal  schools 
have  been  so  successful  that  several  schools  report  that  a  general 
course  in  food  study  is  to  be  permanently  required  of  all  students  in 
the  normal  school,  men  and  women  alike.  Thus  a  greater  number  of 
students  is  being  given  instruction  relative  to  the  place  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  general  education,  and  a  wider  interest  is  created  in  the 
home  economics  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

The  changes  that  are  being  wrought  in  the  normal  school  curricu- 
lum through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  have  not  been  in  force  for  a  period 
of  sufficient  length  to  have  made  a  well-defined  contribution  to  home 
economics  education,  but  they  promise  to  do  much  to  further  the 
standardization  of  courses  and  methods  in  those  schools  which  come 
within  scope  of  the  act. 

The  necessity  for  conservation  in  our  national  life  has  acted  as  a 
spur  to  normal  school  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  there  has  prob- 
ably never  been  a  year  when  courses  were  more  alive  and  work  more 
intensive  than  during  the  12  months  just  past.  Old  courses  have  been 
altered  and  new  courses  have  been  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country.  Conmiunity  interests  have  been  made  the  basis  for  school 
problems.  The  home  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  laboratory  of 
the  home  economics  student.  Home  economics  principles  have  b^un 
to  take  deep  root  in  daily  practice  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
the  community.  The  national  emergency  has  been  the  means  of  ac- 
celerating the  forces  that  have  been  operating  slowly  through  many 
years,  bringing  to  a  focus  much  for  which  home  economics  teachers 
have  long  been  striving.  Thus  the  need  for  inmiediate  conservation 
has  made  possible  the  placing  of  greater  emphasis  on  economy  in 
food,  clothing,  and  other  phases  of  living.  Courses  in  fancy  cooking 
and  elaborate  serving  are  being  abolished  in  the  normal  schools.  Ex- 
perimental cooking  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  proper  substitutes  has 
taken  the  place  of  these  courses.  Sewing  on  expensive  materials  for 
personal  wear  has  given  place  to  Eed  Cross  sewing,  foreign  relief 
work,  or  sewing  for  conununity  needs.  Remodeling  of  old  garments 
and  the  intelligent  care  and  laundering  of  the  wardrobe  have  received 
emphasis.     The  relation  between  the  school  garden  and  the  home 
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economics  department  lias  been  recognized  by  close  cooperation. 
More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  body  requirements  than  for- 
merly, and  this  has  resulted  in  an  increased  number  of  coui-ses  in 
dietetics,  a  more  earnest  study  of  the  nutritional  needs  of  school  chil- 
dren with  intelligent  planning  for  school  lunch  work,  and  a  close:- 
cooperation  with  other  forces  in  the  community  working  for  public 
health.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  lessons  of  the  year  has  been 
that  which  has  come  from  placing  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
new  phases  of  the  work  with  the  students,  securing  their  coopera- 
tion, developing  their  initiative,  and  helping  them  to  learn  by  giving 
out  to  others  all  that  has  come  to  them  through  study  and  in- 
vestigation in  the  laboratory.  Thus  students  in  the  normal  schools 
have  held  classes  in  dietetics  in  the  community ;  they  have  passed  on, 
by  means  of  demonstrations  or  through  the  local  papers,  recipes  they 
have  worked  out;  they  have  arranged  food  and  clothing  conservation 
exhibits  and  have  organized  club  work  among  small  girls.  Several 
normal  schools  have  added  special  demonstration  courses  to  prepare 
their  students  for  tliis  community  work. 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  on 
practical  work  in  one  of  the  normal  schools  shows  the  tendency  to 
make  the  work  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  give 
the  students  practical  problems: 

We  are  Installing  a  large  school  cafeteria,  e<iulpi)ed  to  serve  1,000  at  a  meal, 
and  we  expect  to  use  this  to  further  our  food  conservation  campaign.  We  are 
making  arrangements  so  that  all  food  which  is  used  even  in  experimental 
work  In  the  laboratories  can  be  sent  to  the  cafeteria,  the  idea  being  to  minimize 
any  tendency  toward  eating  food  during  the  laboratory  time.  We  expect  to 
use  the  cafeteria  as  an  educational  means  of  teaching  proper  food  combina- 
tions through  bulletin  work.  The  girls  In  elementary  dietetics  as  well  as  the 
advanced  class  will  keep  a  record  of  the  way  the  students  are  eating  and  will 
give  suggestions  for  wise  selections  through  chapel  talks  and  our  school  paper. 

A  number  of  girls  who  are  leaving  this  year  to  teach  in  high  schools  are 
planning  to  have  the  first-year  high-school  domestic  science  work  as  It  has  been 
generally  given,  except  that  food  prepared  by  these  girls  wiU  be  used  in  the 
small  school  cafeteria  and  the  second-year  domestic  science  girls  wUl  run  this. 
The  second-year  girls  wiU  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  preparing  tlie 
fo«Hl,  the  other  managing.    The  work  of  these  gi-oups  will  alternate.* 

Throughout  these  months  of  increased  activity  the  normal  schools 
have  had  occasion  to  give  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  pur- 
pose of  their  courses  in  home  economics.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  function  of  the  normal  school  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
common  schools,  they  have  made  a  greater  effoil  to  give  instruction 
in  home  e<Jonomics  problems  to  all  elementary  and  rural  teachers  and 
have  put  less  stress  on  the  preparation  of  special  teachei's  of  home 
economics.    Because  of  the  growing  tendency  throughout  the  coun- 

>  Report  received  from  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kaas. 
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try  to  require  that  all  high-school  teachers  hold  college  degrees,  the 
normal  schools  are  having  less  demand  for  teachers  of  home  eco- 
nomics for  high  schools.  One  normal  school  has  lengthened  its  course 
for  special  teachers  to  four  years  in  order  to  meet  the  standard  of 
the  high  school.  Another  normal  school  has  entirdy  abolished  ita 
course  in  home  economics  designed  for  the  preparation  of  speci&l 
teachers  of  the  subject,  because  of  the  lack  of  d^nand  for  speciml 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

Little  uniformity  has  existed  in  normal  school  courses,  because  of 
their  necessary  compliance  with  widely  differing  local  conditions, 
but  the  teachers  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  have  some  problems 
in  common  with  one  another.  In  one  State  the  normal  school  teacli- 
ers  of  home  economics  have  come  together  to  work  out  a  course  of 
study  for  the  use  of  the  elementary  school.  They  have  formed  an  or- 
ganization which  is  the  means  of  bringing  all  the  teachers  of  the 
State  together  and  is  doing  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  home  eco- 
nomics teaching. 

A  conference  of  home-economics  teachers  of  the  State  normal 
schools  of  New  England  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  February  16  and 
17,  1917,  at  the  call  of  the  commissioner  of  education.  This  was  the 
sixtii  in  a  series  of  sectional  confei'ences,  the  first  of  which  was  held 
November  17,  1915.  Groups  of  normal-school  teachers  having  simi- 
lar problems  have  been  brought  together  at  each  of  these  conferences. 
Inasmuch  as  conditions  varied  widely,  interesting  discussions  de- 
veloped, and  suggestions  were  made  for  possible  changes  in  exiting 
conditions.  The  following  summary  of  the  discussions  suggests  the 
nature  of  the  problems  which  arose: 

1.  The  course  given  in  the  normal  schools  sliould  be  planned  with  a 
definite  purpose  in  mind.  This  purpose  may  be  one  of  the  following: 
(a)  The  preparation  of  special  teachers  of  hcnne  economics  for  the 
common  schools  of  tJie  State;  (6)  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers 
so  that  they  may  give  lessons  in  home  making  or  conduct  a  lunch 
in  addition  to  their  work  of  general  teaching;  (c)  the  acquaintance 
of  all  normal  students  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  home 
economics,  that  they  may  recognize  its  place  in  the  general  school 
curriculum,  that  they  may  be  able  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  the 
special  teachers  of  home  economics,  and  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
undertake  the  task  of  home  making  intelligently. 

2.  The  time  allowed  for  a  course  should  be  sufficient  to  provide 
adequate  training.  If  special  teachers  of  home  economics  are  to  be 
trained,  a  special  course  of  at  least  two  years  is  absolutely  essential 
and  a  course  of  three  years  is  preferable.  If  the  lessons  are  to  pre- 
pare rural  teachers  to  handle  classes  in  cooking,  serving,  and  home 

laking,  a  general  or  survey  course  of  five  periods  a  week  for  an  entire 
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year  should  be  required.  This  course  should  include  or  be  acoom- 
panied  by  observation  and  practice  in  the  teaching  of  home  making 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  school  lunch  m  the  rural  school.  A 
similar  course  should  be  offered  the  general  student. 

3.  Entrance  requirements  for  the  course  should  be  definitely  de- 
fined. This  is  particularly  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  course  for 
the  special  teacher.  Entrance  requirements  will  necessarily  vaiy 
according  to  the  development  and  needj^  o'f  the  particular  community. 
Courses  in  home  making  in  the  grades  and  high  school  should  be 
required  for  entrance  just  as  soon  as  such  courses  become  general  in 
the  community. 

4.  The  short  course  in  home  economics  should  be  well  balanced  and 
include  simple  problems  in  home  making,  elementary  study  of  foods, 
cookery,  textiles,  and  serving.  It  must  include  both  laboratory  prac- 
tice and  lecture  periods. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  colored  schools  of  the  South  there  has  been  progress  in  the 
courses  in  home  making  of  recent  years,  because  of  better-trained 
teachers,  more  facilities  for  work,  and  a  developing  system  of  super- 
vision. The  majority  of  teachers  have  received  preparation  in  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  some  have  been  brought  together  in  county 
institutes  for  instruction  and  have  attended  summer  schools  for  fur- 
ther study.  In  some  States  special  courses  giving  suggestions  for 
lessons  in  home  economics  ai-e  sent  out  to  the  teacliers.  Most  of  the 
States  have  county  and  State  agents,  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  work 
through  personal  visits  and  correspondence.  County  agents  are  able 
women  qualified  to  instruct  in  industrial  lines  and  to  guide  the  teach- 
ers in  their  work.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  work  has  been 
given  a  remarkable  impetus.  Home  gardens  have  been  planted  in 
greatly  increased  numbers,  and  large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables have  been  canned,  dried,  and  stored  for  winter  use.  Industry, 
tlirift,  and  sanitation  in  the  home  have  resulted  from  the  work  of  the 
supervisors. 

While  better  school  buildings  and  equipment  have  been  provide  1 
f<T  the  colored  schools,  the  hi^rh  cost  of  living  has  seriously  retarded 
the  industrial  work  in  many  places,  because  funds  to  provide  ma- 
terial for  work  have  been  inadequate  or  totally  lacking.  Many  hav.? 
been  the  expedients  to  which  ingenious  teachers  have  had  to  resort 
to  secure  materials  for  the  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing.  School 
lunches,  sales  of  foods  cooked,  the  keeping  of  a  school  garden,  the 
use  of  flour  sacks  for  fashioning  undergarments,  making  over  old 
clothes,  and  sewing  for  the  teachers  have  been  practiced  in  many 
schools.    In  a  great  number  of  cases  teachers  have  themselves  con- 
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tributed  materials  for  the  work.  This  uncertain  sy€tem  of  securing 
supplies  has  been  a  serious  detriment  to  the  development  of  the 
work,  and  the  condition  should  be  remedied,  if  effective  work  is  to 
be 'done.  Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  under  which  the  Indus- 
tiial  teachers  have  labored  in  the  colored  schools,  the  annual  school 
exhibits  which  form  an  important  feature  of  their  work  have  steadily 
improved  in  character.  The  articles  made  in  the  sewing  classes  have 
become  more  simple  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  which  they  are 
to  answer.  They  show  better  taste  in  color  and  design,  a  truer  econ- 
c»my  in  the  selection  of  materials,  and  a  higher  standard  of  work- 
manship. In  cooking  exhibits  the  chief  stress  has  been  put  on  the 
canning  and  drying  of  food  products,  in  order  to  emphasize  con- 
servation and  economy.  Fancy  cooking  and  candy  making  are  giv- 
ing place  to  an  honest  presentation  of  the  homely  needs  of  daily  life- 
As  these  exhibits  are  serving  to  set  standards  for  the  conmiunity  and 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  value  of  the  school  work,  they  can  well 
be  regarded  as  a  factor  in  community  development.  In  those  schools 
in  which  boarding  departments  are  maintained  an  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  living  is  noted  both  in  the  care  of  the  building  and 
in  the  meals  served.  This  is  felt  to  have  resulted  very  directly  from 
the  teaching  of  home  economics  that  has  been  done  throughout  the 
South. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  report  of  development  of  home  economics  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  during  the  past  two  years,  1916-1918,  may  be  considered 
typical  of  the  best  home  economics  departments  of  the  country.  It 
is  as  follows: 

The  regular  work  of  the  department  has  been  marked  by  an  increase  in  at- 
tendance, by  an  emphasis  upon  food  work,  owing  to  war  conditions  and  em- 
phasis upon  extension  work  because  of  the  Smith-Lever  and  the  war  emergency 
funds.  The  development  of  the  food  work  has  been  along  two  lines:  Fw  the 
undergraduate  student:  Emphasis  upon  what  might  be  termed  practical  di- 
etetics, so  that  the  students  could  interpret  to  the  general  public  scientific 
feeding  in  terms  of  daily  life.  An  attempt  to  take  this  direct  to  the  university 
public  in  the  lunch  room,  through  charts  and  suggestions  about  selection  of 
food.  Second,  experimental  work  in  food  substitutes.  For  the  graduate  »*«- 
dent:  The  emphasis  was  upon  the  problems  of  nutrition,  including  the  feeding 
of  the  child  as  well  as  the  adult.  Third,  owing  to  the  increased  costs  of  Uviug, 
emphasis  has  been  put  on  economics  of  the  family  and  through  cooperation 
witli  another  department  of  the  agricultural  college,  some  studies  are  being 
made  in  the  cost  of  living.  Fourth,  a  special  problems  course  has  been  changed 
into  a  course  designed  to  give  extension  workers  a  broader  conception  of  ex- 
tension work  and  its  significance  in  the  development  of  family  and  community 
living. 

The  university  has  for  many  years  retained  a  practice  apartment  as  a  labora- 
tory for  houseliold  management  The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  lias  made 
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it  ncccwary  to  enlarge  tlioee  laboratory  fadlitleB,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  nnlTerslty  authorities  for  the  use  of  its  nnivendty  cooperative 
houses  for  the  teacher  training  in  Smith-Hughes. 

The  practice  worli  In  hom^  economics  for  teachers  has  been  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  Ohampaign  and  Urbana  schools  for  several  years.  These 
schools  are  typical  of  the  sdiools  into  which  the  university  graduates  go  as 
teachers  and  afford  ezceilent  training  f6r  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Illi- 
nois. The  Smith-Hughes  bin  occasioned  a  readjustment  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  work  already  being  conducted,  two  additional  instructors  and  a  special  di- 
vision of  subject  matter  and  method  b^ng  provided  for  the  teacher  training 
work  In  home  economics.  Two  new  courses  have  beoi  added,  a  course  in  eco- 
nomics of  the  family  group  and  a  course  in  interior  decoration. 

In  1916  a  series  of  five  lectures  was  provided  to  reach  the  non  home  economics 
women  of  the  university  and  also  the  women  of  the  community.  These  lectures 
were  given  by  heads  of  various  university  departments,  and  presented  phases 
of  production^  conservation,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  food  supplies 
and  food  products. 

A  two  weeks'  intensive  course  in  canning,  preserving,  and  drying  was  given, 
open  to  members  of  home  economics  classes  who  volunteered  for  summer  serr* 
Ice  in  their  home  communities. 

A  similar  course  was  given  for  nonuniversity  women. 

Red  Cross  classes  were  given  in  nursing,  dietetics,  and  surgical  dressings. 

Special  classes  were  provided  in  institutional  management  for  serving  large 
groups  of  people  and  In  conducting  lunch  rooms,  etc.,  on  a  war  basis. 

Special  courses  were  given  for  fraternities,  boarding-house  keepers,  com- 
missaries, etc 

Two  special  courses  were  conducted  as  supervised  by  Dean  Olin  Templin 
for  non  home  economics  women. 

No  courses  have  been  offered  for  men  students  here,  but  all  the  commissaries 
of  the  fraternities  and  sororities  were  invited  to  special  lectures  adapted  to 
their  needs,  and  in  many  cases  personal  assistance  was  given  to  the  men  com- 
missaries. 

Introduction  of  hot  noonday  lunch  in  many  rural  schools  has  been  em- 
phasized. The  work  in  the  Urbana  and  Ohampaign  schools  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  department  of  education  of  the  university  and  under  the  supervision 
of  specially  trained  teachers  for  that  work,  and  some  important  developments 
are  expected  in  the  present  year. 

There  has  been  no  State  supervisor  of  home  economics  In  connection  with 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  until  the  passing  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  There  is  now  a  woman  who  passes  upon  the  merits  of  the  high 
schools  applying  for  home  economics  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  university  will  have  its  supervisor  of  teacher  training  follow 
up  the  work  of  Its  students  after  they  leave  the  university.  The  State  leader 
in  home  economics  demonstration  unites  the  work  of  the  States  Relations 
Service  and  the  extension  division  of  home  economics  in  the  University  of 
Illinoia 

The  most  important  State  legislation  is  an  act  providing  for  the  proper  light- 
ing, heating,  and  ventilation  of  rural  schools,  also  proper  water  supply  and 
sewage  dii9>osal  system.  Suggested  provision  to  be  met  on  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  district's  share  of  the  public  school  fund.  With  the  State  demanding  proper 
sanitary  conditions  for  children  at  school,  we  have  splendid  basis  for  persuading 
the  home  to  use  equal  care  in  promoting  child  welfare. 
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The  effect  of  the  war  upon  home  economics  Instructions  is  in^cftted  ; 

(a)  Increased  enn^ment  in  courses  offered  at  colleges  and  normals  and  a 

readjustment  of  courses  to  suit  specific  war  needs. 
(6)  Increased  demand  for  extension  lectures  and  demonstratioiiB. 

(c)  The  accrediting  of  home  economics  (for  one  or  two  entrance  credtta) 

from  ld5  of  the  239  accredited  high  schools  of  the  State,  thefeby  gXrin^ 
recognition  to  this  work  of  the  secondary  8cho<^ 

(d)  The  employment  in  14  counties  of  home  demonstration  amenta: 

(e)  The  cooperation  of  Ck>uncil  of  Defense  agendea  in  the  city  and  ooontry 

alike  with  the  State  Relations  Service  for  food  conserration. 

Aside  from  the  changed  emphasis  demanded  by  war  conditions,  the  attenqA 
is  being  made  to  put  the  extension  teaching  in  home  economics  upon  a  better 
educational  basis.  First,  by  the  classification  of  the  material  to  be  tau^it  akmg 
distinct  lines  of  food,  clothing,  equipment,  family  accounts,  public  health ;  and 
second,  by  better  organization  and  presentation  of  material  along  these  llnea. 

The  home  economics  teachers*  branch  of  the  Illinois  High-School  OonfercDce 
has  established  uniform  courses  for  both  elementary  and  hi^  achoola  for 
lUinois. 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

Certain  movements  were  common  to  all  colleges.  Many  institu- 
tions either  made  direct  use  of  the  food  administration's  courses  of 
study  or  blended  the  substance  of  these  into  their  established  coutsqb. 
Almost  every  college  placed  especial  stress  on  food  preservation  as 
well  as  upon  food  conservation.  Red  Cross  sewing  was  done  both  in 
and  outside  of  regular  clothing  classes,  while  special  instruction  was 
given  in  surgical  dressings,  first  aid,  and  knitting.  Almost  all  col- 
leges opened  special  classes  to  local  townswomen. 

In  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  the  school  of  household 
arts  has  made  the  following  adjustments  and  advancements  in  teazl- 
ing the  various  courses  in  home  economics: 

Estahlishment  of  practice  houses. — ^During  the  last  year  a  practice  i^)artnient 
has  been  in  operation  in  a  nearby  house,  practicaUy  under  the  coUege  roof.  It 
is  self  supporting.  The  apartment  is  occupied  by  six  students,  five  of  them 
majoring  in  household  administration,  and  one,  the  director  of  the  group, 
majoring  as  a  teacher  of  vocational  homemaking.  The  students  do  aU  the 
work  of  the  apartment  and  receive  eight  points  of  coUege  credit  for  satisfac> 
tory  performance  of  duties.  The  period  of  occupancy  Is  for  one  term  of  about 
17  weeks.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  each  student  has  opportunity  to 
serve  three  weeks  in  each  of  the  several  capacities,  of  cook,  housekeeper,  wait- 
ress, hostesfl,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  to  Increase  the  number  of  practice  houses  as  rapidly  as  there  is 
demand,  for  the  purpose  of  oflPering  managerial  practice  to  teachers  in  training 
for  vocational  homemaking  and  home  practice  to  young  students  with  only 
laboratory  experience.  In  addition  it  Is  hoped  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
a  better  system  of  housing  for  many  students  who  can  not  be  accommodated  In 
the  college  dormitories 

There  has  been  no  marked  reorganization  of  the  department  of  household 
arts  education  during  the  past  few  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  establlsli- 
ment  of  the  committee  basis  in  the  staff,  the  chairmanship  passing  from  one 
member  of  the  staff  to  another  each  year« 
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Ab  indicated  dsewhert  In  the  rq;K>rt,  q^iedal  provisIOD  has  heoi  made  tor  the 
training  of  extenaion  workers  and  for  teachers  of  vocational  homemaking. 
Furthermore,  as  a  means  of  extending  the  experience  of  the  student  teachers 
and  of  combining  training  and  service,  a  group  of  students  who  have  been 
teadiers  b^bre  entering  Teachers  Ck>llege  have  volunteered  their  services  in 
the  home  s^vioe  section  of  the  American  Red  Gross  as  food  advisers  in  families 
wliere  needed. 

Opportunities  for  practice  teaching  have  <^»ened  in  one  of  the  New  York  City 
high  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  privilege  may  be  extended. 

An  experimental  school  lunchroom  has  been  opened  in  the  elementary  prac- 
tice school,  providing  simple  school  lunchroom  experieioe  for  stud^it  teachers 
as  a  phase  of  th^r  practice  teaching. 

A  phase  of  woi^  introduced  during  1917-18  was  the  opportunity  f6r  jrmiors 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  practice  teaching  problem.  They  serve  as 
assistants  to  the  s^ors  in  their  teaching,  and  meet  fOr  confereice  five  times 
during  the  semester  with  their  supervisor.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  very  help- 
ful basis  for  the  actual  practice  teaching  of  the  senior  year. 

The  teaching  staff  holds  weekly  conferences  to  which,  from  time  to  time,  are 
invited  members  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  Ck>llege,  graduate  students,  and 
others  who  present  in  an  Informal  way  certain  phases  of  educational  philosophy, 
sociology,  and  methods  which  they  have  specially  developed. 

New  graduate  courses, — 1.  Graduate  courses  in  household  arts  education 
practice  are  so  arranged  that  the  piece  of  individual  work  done  by  each  student 
is  a  problem  in  itself  and  in  a  certain  sense  always  a  new  course. 

2.  Education  294B,  vocation  for  girls  and  women,  opens  up  the  field  of  various 
occupations  for  girls  and  women  related  to  the  household  arts  as  well  as  to 
other  avenues  of  work. 

3.  During  the  last  year  two  new  majors  have  been  offered  in  household  arts 
education — (1)  Teaching  vocational  homemaking;  (2)  training  for  home  demon- 
stration agents  in  rural  communities. 

The  following  are  offered  as  the  most  outstanding  developments  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  relation  to  home  economics  education: 

(1)  Unification  of  all  phases  of  home  economics  work  under  one  course,  when 

for  general  education — not  ** domestic  science"  and  ''domestic  art** 
separately. 

(2)  The  organization  of  courses  under  the  "unit  '*  scheme. 

(8)  The  use  of  the  problem-project  method  of  instruction  and  organization 
of  courses. 

(4)  The  introduction  of  projects  for  community  and  international  service  in 

tibe  work  in  sewing. 

(5)  The  use  of  the  school  lunch  room  as  a  means  of  utilizing  food  products, 

and  of  furnishing  experience  in  family  quantity  cooking;  also  as  a 
means  of  teaching  table  service  and  etiquette. 

(6)  Socialization  of  the  home  economics  course  of  study  by  every  possible 

means  (e.  g.,  preparation  of  food  by  W.  I.  H.  S.  during  influenza  epi- 
demic). 

(7)  Encouraging  the  social  instincts  of  the  girls  by  utilizing  them  in  pre- 

paring for  social  affairs  of  the  school. 

(8)  Providing  work  in  home  economics  suited  to  their  needs  for  boys. 

(9)  Vocational  home-making  courses  in  the  high  school,  for  high-school  girls 

and  also  for  women  who  wish  to  come  to  the  school  for  special  train- 
ing along  this  line. 
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State  auperviaUm  of  home  eoononUct, — ^Whlle  Teachers  College  does  not  coo- 
duct  Buperyislon  of  State  instmctlOD,  it  inreparea  women  for  tiite  work.  Tbp 
course  "  Education  187-188,  Supervision  of  Household  Arts  in  Sdioolfl^**  alii» 
to  open  up  the  field  of  State  and  school  Biu>erylsion  of  the  home  aconomlca 
studies.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  the  donand  has  increaseiJ 
for  State  leaders  of  home  economics  under  this  bill  as  w^  as  for  superviaioD 
and  criticism  of  practice  teaching  in  home  economics  studies  in  normal  scbools 
and  colleges.  This  course,  with  others  in  general  supervision  of  school  tnstruc- 
tion«  aims  to  pr^iare  for  State  supervision  of  home  economics. 

Effect  of  the  war  on  the  interest  in  home  eoononUce  inetmeUon, — 1\>  meet 
the  demands  fbr  education  along  the  lines  of  home  economies,  various  eofona 
of  a  popular  nature  were  given  during  10  days  in  the  latter  part  of  May  In  the 
form  of  emergency  courses.  These  were  largely  attended,  and  it  la  stgnlflcam 
of  the  increasing  Interest  in  home  economics  instruction  that  large  numbers  of 
the  registrants  for  these  special  courses  were  from  the  school  of  education  as 
well  as  from  the  school  of  household  art& 

The  character  of  the  regular  course  offered  has  been  changed  conaiderably  to 
meet  the  new  demands  and  interests  of  the  students  and  the  Deeds  of  the  times. 
Experimentation  with  various  substitutes  for  the  foods  needing  strict  conserva- 
tion with  a  view  to  issuing  reliable  recipes  for  general  use  was  carried  od  in 
the  foods  and  cookery  department  The  need  for  a  greater  number  of  methods 
of  food  conservation  was  met  by  the  organization  of  new  courses  In  canning, 
preserving,  and  drying  of  foods.  Conservation  and  renovation  problems  were 
also  undertaken  in  the  textile  and  laundry  departments  and  met  with  a  re- 
spose  that  demonstrated  the  Interest  and  the  need. 

The  interests  in  fields  of  study  have  been  changed  and  broadened  also  by 
war  demands,  in  that  the  need  for  people  qualified  to  fill  administrative  po- 
sitions as  dietitians  and  institutional  administrators  of  various  types  has  beeo 
so  pressing  that  many  who  had  heretofore  looked  forward  to  teaching  hare 
changed  either  temporarily  or  permanently  into  these  other  fidds  of  vrork. 

Another  effect  has  been  apparently  to  increase  registration  in  home  economics 
departments  of  the  college.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  home  economics 
classes  have  held  their  own  in  numbers  or  have  even  increased  in  enrollment 

New  featwee  in  home  economies  ewtension  work, — ^Three  new  ieatures  char- 
acterize the  preparation  of  women  for  home  economics  extension  service : 

(1)  Beginning  1918,  Teachers  College  offers  a  major  in  household  arts  for 
rural  extension  teachers.  This  major  is  open  to  women  especially  qualified  for 
the  work.  The  special  entrance  requirement  is  two  years^  study  in  an  ap- 
proved college.  A  program  of  studies,  54  points,  may  be  chosen  from  the  fltids 
of  foods  and  cookery,  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  chemistry,  bacterlcdogy, 
hygiene,  administration,  and  nursing.  In  addition*  courses  in  education  and 
rural  sociology  will  be  required.  The  completion  of  this  major  entitles  the 
student  to  a  regular  Teachers  College  diploma. 

(2)  The  second  new  feature  for  the  year  is  the  opi>ortunit7  of  inveetlgathig 
rural  conditions  and  getting  practical  experience  in  connection  with  the  wort 
of  the  home  demonstration  agent  through  direct  participation  in  the  field. 
Through  special  arrangement  with  the  d^;>artment  of  rural  education  of 
Teachers  College  and  Warren  and  Huntington  Counties,  N.  J.,  household  arU 
students  who  desire  it  are  given  this  opportunity. 

(8)  The  school  of  practical  arts  of  Teachers  College  has  planned  a  mid- 
winter session  of  six  weeks  for  the  benefit  of  home  demonstration  agents  who 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  further  training. 
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The  department  of  Institiition  administratloii  of  Teadiera  OoHege,  Oolmnbia 
XJniTenlty,  with  increased  numbers  of  students  has  arranged  the  work  this 
jear  under  three  specialised  heads.  The  groups  preparing  for  cafeteria  man- 
agement are  having  q[>ecial  woric,  both  in  the  classroom  and  of  a  practical 
nature  in  the  field  under  direction  of  Miss  Florence  La  Ganke,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  cafeteria  at  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  This  prac- 
tical work  is  especially  emphasized  this  year,  for  unusual  opportunities  have 
been  afforded  for  students,  not  only  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  regular  work,  but  also  in  connection  with  the  college  commons  for  the  feed- 
ing of  the  Students^  Army  Training  Owps.  Besides  this,  as  many  former 
Teachers  College  students  are  in  charge  of  cafeterias  in  New  Tork  City — in 
lunch  rooms  for  employees  in  banks  and  department  stores,  in  cafeterias  for 
business  women,  etc — the  experience  has  been  a  varied  one  which  our  students 
have  been  able  to  obtain. 

A  ^)ecial  group,  training  to  be  dietitians,  have  their  practical  work  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Eleanor  Wells,  president  of  the  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City.  Because  of  the  great  demand  for  dietitians,  this  side 
of  the  work  has  been  developed  this  year,  and  for  the  first  time  we  have  been 
able  to  have  the  full  time  of  a  special  dietitian  to  supervise  the  field  work  in 
hospitals.  Through  Miss  Wells*s  acquaintance  with  the  dietitian  problems  here 
In  the  city,  it  has  been  possible  to  give  our  students  practice  experience  to  a 
greater  degree  than  before.    A  special  leaflet  is  issued  describing  this  work. 

The  third  group — that  of  the  managers  of  dormitories,  clubs,  etc — has  been 
put  under  the  direct  charge  of  Miss  Katherine  Fisher,  who  came  to  Teachers 
College  last  year  from  Macdonald  College,  Quebec  Again,  with  this  group  the 
practice  work  is  being  emphasized  in  connection  with  dormitories,  Y.  W.  C.  A.*s, 
and  dhbs  in  the  vicinity.  A  dose  link  is  being  worked  out  between  managers  of 
boarding  halls  and  this  department  for  further  opportunity  for  practice  work. 

Following  this  practice  work,  in  connection  with  their  regular  class  work,  stu« 
dents  are  required  in  every  case  to  give  a  stated  period  of  time  in  the  field  fol- 
lowing the  period  of  training. 

The  demand  for  institution  workers  has  never  been  so  great  as  during  this 
past  year;  this  includes  not  only  the  specialized  fields  of  dietitians  for  can- 
tonment service  and  also  over-seas  and  for  cafeteria  and  hostess  work  in  con- 
nections with  camps,  but  also  an  unusual  demand  for  organization  of  depart- 
ments of  institution  administration. 

In  connection  with  household  administration  a  housewife's  bureau  for  helps  in 
housekeeping  (other  than  food)  has  been  organized.  The  bureau  has  special  ex- 
hibits, posters,  clippings,  shelf  of  suggested  readings,  equipment,  leaflets,  etc,  per- 
taining to  the  special  subject  of  the  week.  Tliis  work  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  graduate  student  who  cooperates  with  the  different  members  of  the  house- 
hold administration  department  Special  meetings  are  scheduled  during  the 
week  which  housewives  may  attend,  and  many  outside  lecturers  are  called  in 
to  talk  upon  special  topics. 

The  final  Summary  of  the  work  of  this  bureau  will  be  suggestive  for  teachers 
in  other  pommu^ties. 

Special  courses  for  home  makers  are  being  presented  in  connection  with  con- 
servation problems. 

Simmons  College  reports  as  follows: 

The  war  has  made  new  demands  on  the  department  of  household  economics 
at  Simmons  College,  as  it  has  on  technical  departments  everywhere.    Bxisting 
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courses  In  cookery,  dietetics,  and  sewing  have  been  modified  to  salt  the  tli 
advanced  specialized  electlves  have  be^i  introduced;  extension  courses  haTe 
been  increased ;  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  food  consoration  have  been 
given  for  students  in  other  schools  and  for  the  irablic ;  and  members  of  the  staff 
have  done  much  advisory  work  on  public  committees  and  In  editing  various 
publications. 

At  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women  special  courses  in  home 
economics  have  been  given  continually,  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
for  all  non  home  economics  students  who  wish  to  take  lessons  in  food 
conservation  and  production.  Besides  this,  in  September,  1917,  a 
conservation  short  course  was  given  to  the  women  of  the  State,  and 
representatives  from  35  of  the  54  counties  were  present  In  June, 
1918,  a  short  course  for  country  girls  was  held.  Forty-two  girls,  rep- 
resenting as  many  counties,  were  present.  Since  there  are  only  54 
counties  in  the  State,  these  girls  have  been  the  means  of  reaching 
communities  in  every  section  of  the  State.  In  September,  1918,  a 
college  for  women  in  war  work,  called  the  War  Work  College  for 
Women,  was  held  here  at  the  same  time  with  the  meeting  of  ihe  home 
demonstration  agents. 

From  Tampa  comes  the  following  opinion:  ^ 

The  war,  particularly  through  the  establishment  of  the  Food  Administration^ 
with  the  consequent  regulations,  has  added  a  big  element  of  interest  to  all  borne 
economics  instruction,  and  has  generally  increased  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  public  in  general  for  the  work. 

University  of  Washington: 

PracticaUy  all  home  economics  courses  were  modified  to  meet  war  needa 
Specific  courses  are: 

1.  Conservation  of  food. 

2.  Making  over  of  clothing. 

3.  Remodeling  of  hats. 

4.  Food  service.     (This  course  Is  given  for  men  from  the  naval  training 

camp  located  on  the  campus.) 
6.  Nursing.     (This  is  given  to  the  hospital  corps  of  the  Navy.) 
A  course  for  nurses*  aids  was  given  to  98  students,  in  which  the  home 
economics  department  cooperated. 

A  five-credit  course  in  food  conservation  was  given  in  the  spring  of  1918 
throughout  one-quarter  to  130  senior  women  who  were  not  majors  in  home 
economics.  One  quarter  of  the  year  1917-18  was  devoted  to  the  remodelinfi:  of 
garments  in  the  dressmaking  class.^ 

In  Minnesota  the  war  has  tended  to  increase  the  interest  in  certain 
lines  of  home  economics  instruction  and  to  divert  interest  from  other 
lines.  Interest  in  work  which  leads  directly  to  war  work,  as  for  ex- 
ample dietetics  work,  work  as  assistants  in  laboratories,  and  exten- 
sion work,  has  been  increased.  The  interest  in  general  home  eco- 
nomics where  no  vocation  other  than  that  of  home  making  is  involved 
has  decreased  slightly. 
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At  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  the  following  ooorses  were 
organized  and  maintained: 

Food  Administration  course  in  *  Food  and  the  -War,**  course  of  4  lessons 
fbr  fraternity  cooks,  and  a  course  of  10  lessons  for  the  housewives  on  food 
eonservation. 

Regular  courses  in  camp  cookery  and  cookery  for  men  who  do  their  own 
bouseke^ing.    Special  course  for  those  engaged  in  military  training. 

Home  economics  department  gave  assistance  in  working  out  food  conserva- 
tion rules,  to  which  aU  fraternities,  hoarding  houses*  etc^  voluntarily  sub- 
scribed. 

ySsa  Marlatt,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  states: 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  interest  in  home  economics  can  not  be 
measured.  Owing  to  the  emergency  home  dononstratlon  agents^  the  training  of 
volunteer  dasses  and  the  work  of  the  Junior  Bed  Gross*  the  interest  in  home 
economics  teaching  has  been  very  greatly  stimulated. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  offered  extension  courses  in 
**  Food  in  War  Time."  This  was  much  similar  to  ordinary  lecture 
courses  on  foods  and  nutrition,  except  that  all  food  facts  were  related 
to  war  conditions.  Among  those  who  presented  these  courses  were 
Miss  Laura  Cauble,  Mr.  Robert  McDowell  Allen,  Dr.  Lucius  P. 
Brown,  Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman,  and  Miss  Mary  6.  McCormick. 

PRACTICE  HOMES. 

That  the  necessity  existed  of  more  closely  alining  home  economics 
teaching  with  actual  home  conditions  has  been  recognized  for  many 
years.  Various  methods  have  been  attempted  to  attain  this  result, 
the  most  promising  of  which  has  been  the  use  of  an  ordinary  resi- 
dence or  apartment  as  a  practice  home. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  convince  college  and  university  authorities 
that  a  practice  home  was  an  essential  feature  of  home  economics 
equipment,  so  long  have  they  thought  of  college  work  being  carried 
on  in  laboratories. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increased  tendency  to  provide 
practice  homes  for  senior  students  in  colleges,  and  these  have  also 
been  furnished  by  some  school  boards  or  philanthropic  agencies  in 
certain  progressive  cities. 

The  requirement  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
that  institutions  receiving  teacher  training  money  should  establish 
these  practice  homes  caused  an  increased  interest  in  them,  as  the 
following  reports  indicate: 

At  Lewis  Listitute,  Chicago,  the  course  in  household  management 
was  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  practice  apartment  This 
was  built  of  wall-board  in  the  comer  of  the  institute  attic,  but  the 
classes,  with  paint  brushes  and  needles,  transformed  it  into  a  home- 
like place  where  activities  of  all  kinds  take  place;  even  classes  of 
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children  come  in  to  be  taught  ^home  making "  by  the  prAcdet 
teachers  in  the  senior  class. 

At  Ohio  State  Uniyersity  the  department  of  home  economics  moved 
into  a  large,  new,  commodious  building  in  September,  1916.  This 
gave  the  opportunity  for  further  development  A  practice  house  in 
connection  with  the  household  management  course  will  be  estab- 
lished in  an  apartment  in  the  building  this  year. 

A  practice  home  has  been  in  use  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
since  June,  1918.  The  students  remain  in  the  home  from  8  to  16 
weeks,  and  there  are  from  7  to  9  girls  living  in  it  at  a  time.  An  addi- 
tional practice  home  was  opened  at  Cornell  University  in  1917;  the 
first  one  has  been  in  existence  four  years. 

In  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Collie  a  house  has  been  leased 
by  the  department  of  domestic  science,  which  will  accommodate  14 
students  and  a  teacher.  This  house  is  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for 
the  teaching  of  household  management  to  students  who  wish  to 
qualify  to  teach  home  economics  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  work  of  the  home  is  to  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  by  the  students.  The  length  of  time  for 
each  group  is  not  definitely  determined,  but  will  probably  be  one 
semester.    Cost  of  maintenance  to  be  prorated  among  the  students. 

At  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women  they  have  established  t 
practice  house.  All  graduates  live  in  the  cottage  for  a  minimum  of 
eight  weeks  during  the  year.  The  girls  live  in  groups  of  six  at  a  time. 
Poultry  and  gardening  are  carried  on  by  the  practice  house  family. 
The  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  regular  instructor.  Miss 
Lucy  Kimball.  The  expenses  of  the  cottage  last  year  did  not  exceed 
30  cents  per  person  per  day,  exclusive  of  rent. 

Temple  University,  in  Philadelphia,  will  use  the  imiversity  dormi- 
tories in  lieu  of  a  practice  house  until  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  residence  for  this  practice  work. 

Milwaukee-Downer  also  uses  the  dormitories  in  place  of  a  separate 
practice  house. 

A  practice  house  will  this  year  be  established  at  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  College  and  one  will  also  be  established  at  the  Coiinecti- 
cut  Agricultural  College. 

The  University  of  Nevada  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  president's  house 
as  a  practice  house. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Oklahoma  will  have  a  practice  house 
this  f  alL 

The  home  of  the  president  of  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  Tll,^  will 
be  hereafter  used  as  a  practice  house. 

At  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  a  practice  house  was  estab- 
lished in  September,  1916.  It  is  entirely  self-supporting.  It  houses 
11  girls  and  1  faculty  woman. 
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A  new  practice  house  has  been  given  to  the  University  of  Indiana. 

A  practice  apartment  was  in  use  in  1917-18  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota;  and  this  arrangement  will  continue  until  the  State 
appropriates  money  for  a  practice  house. 

A  friend  of  Hood  College,  at  Frederick,  Md.,  made  a  liberal  dona- 
tion for  a  practice  house  for  the  home  economics  women  of  that 
school.  This  is  the  first  practice  house  in  Maryland  and  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  State.  The  home  is 
modern  in  every  respect,  is  comfortably  furnished  and  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  all  senior  home  economics  students  to  have  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  of  a  home. 

The  practice  house  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  or- 
ganized since  1910.    This  year  they  report  as  follows : 

We  are  now  erecting  a  model  farm  house  which  wiH  be  used  as  a  practice 
laboratory  In  the  course  In  dietetics  and  household  management  so  that  we  wiU 
be  able  to  give  longer  periods  in  the  cottage  to  the  students  in  the  household 
management  courses. 

Oxford  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  has  maintained  a  practice  cottage 
for  some  years. 

Pratt  Institute  has  long  maintained  a  house  in  which  students  can 
try  out  the  principles  of  household  administration. 

In  connection  with  the  practice  house  at  the  Mississippi  Industrial 
Institute  and  College  at  Columbus,  there  was  a  practical  home  dairy, 
A  cow  was  kept  to  supply  needed  milk  and  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  teach  the  proper  care  and  handling  of  milk.  Cream  was  secured 
from  the  local  creamery,  and  each  girl  had  experience  in  making  20 
pounds  of  butter. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  FOOD  COURSES  IN  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT  OF  LUNCH  ROOMS  AND  CAFETERIAS,  AND  IN  COOPERAT- 
ING  WITH  THE  FRATERNITIES,  DORMITORIES,  AND  BOARDING 
HOUSES. 

Simmons  College  reports  as  follows: 

We  have  excellent  cooperation  between  the  teaching  staff  and  the  dormitory 
administration.  Our  house  superintendent  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  in 
charge  of  all  work  in  Institutional  management.  Onr  policy  continues  to  be  to 
admit  for  institutional  work  only  mature  women. 

In  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women  the  dormitory  is  in  charge 
of  a  trained  dietitian  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  of 
home  economics  doing  some  teaching  in  nutrition. 

Agricultural  College  of  Washington  states: 

Through  our  division  of  institutional  management  the  student  halls  are 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  college  of  home  economics.  The  fraternity 
houses  gave  active  cooperation  and  have  frequent  meetings  of  their  house 
managers  with  the  head  of  the  division  of  institutional  management.  Most  of 
the  sorority  houses  are  now  being  operated  Indirectly  by  students  who  are  house 
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members  and  wlio  have  elected  that  course  of  study.  This  last  y^ar  we  have 
established  a  cafeteria.  The  bead  of  the  division  of  institutional  mauaKenent 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  special  mess  for  the  soldiers  camp  now  stationed  at  tbe 
State  college. 

The  home  economics  department  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
reports  that  several  seniors  who  registered  in  proseminary  course 
have  cooperated  with  boarding  houses,  fraternity  houses,  and  sorority 
houses,  in  managing  the  food,  as  well  as  the  complete  budget.  A 
large  manufacturing  plant  asked  for  assistance  in  reorganizing  their 
welfare  lunchroom.  This  was  worked  out,  and  a  trained  worker 
placed  in  charge.  The  lunchroom  will  be  used  as  a  laboratory  to 
some  extent  for  students  taking  institutional  work. 

It  is  with  the  idea  to  develop  gre-ater  cooperation  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  college  cafeteria  and  fraternity  and  sorority  houses 
at  the  agricultural  college  of  Utah  that  two  new  members  of  the 
staff  have  been  chosen  for  their  experience  in  cafeteria  and  institu- 
tional work  and  a  complete  and  up-to-date  kitchen  for  training  stu- 
dents in  cafeteria  and  institutional  management  has  been  installed. 

During  the  past  year  a  woman  for  institutional  work  has  been 
added  to  the  faculty  of  the  home  economics  department  in  tlie  Ohio 
State  University,  and  a  course  will  be  developed  with  laboratory  work 
in  a  new  cafeteria. 

In  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  the  instltutiooal  work  has  fn^eatly 
developed  during  the  biennium.  The  cafeteria^  which  was  equipped  and  opened 
in  1915  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  students  and  serving  as  a  lat>oratory  to 
teach  institutional  management,  has  been  highly  successful.  It  has  paid  all 
exi»ense8,  Including  director's  salary,  and  has  had  a  balance  to  apply  toward 
a(l<litioiial  equipment.  Strong  courses  in  institutional  management  and  insU* 
tntlonal  coolcery  have  been  developed.  A  lunchroom  management  course  of  "n© 
year  has  been  added. 

The  home  economics  department  of  the  VniverHty  of  Washingtim  has  com- 
plete cliar>?e  of  the  commissary  department  and  the  housekeeping  of  tlw 
dorraitories,  which  accommodate  100  students.  Frequent  advice  and  help  is 
aske<l  for  and  given  to  tlie  fraternity  and  sorority  bouses.  A  university  com- 
nioiis  is  iioused  in  the  home  economics  building  and  is  an  activity  of  that 
deimrtment.  It  aflfords  opportunity  for  practice  work  for  students  in  iostitu* 
tional  management 

The  department  is  called  upon  to  act  In  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  mana;sf^ 
ment  of  fraternity  houses. 

During  the  year  1917-18  the  department  of  home  economics  In  the  Agriml- 
tural  College  of  Colorado  operated  a  colicge-glrls*  boarding  club  in  which  :?» 
students  were  starved,  at  a  flat  rate  of  $10  per  month.  This  amount  coverpil 
not  alone  cost  of  materials  but  rental,  heating  and  lighting  of  the  house.  «err- 
ice.  breakage  and  depreciation  of  10  per  cent  In  furniture  and  fumishlngR.  In 
addition  there  were  supplied  to  the  resident  and  faculty  members  and  th* 
Wi»rking  housekeeper  their  rooms.  Canned  fruits,  jellies,  jams,  and  rHislM*s 
were  supplied  to  the  club  at  coMt  of  raw  material.  The  department  of 
o<onomicK  found  this  to  be  a  very  practical  and  helpful  demonstratUm  in  ho 
management. 
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At  the  University  of  Whsc<yn»m  the  director  of  the  university  com- 
xuons  and  her  assi^jmts  are  membei*s  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment. Practically  all  the  sororities  have  a  home  economics  student 
as  their  steward.  The  fraternities  have  occasionally  asked  help  in 
the  selection  and  buying  of  food. 

At  MHuxmkee-D owner  most  of  the  practical  cookery  work  is  done 
for  the  college  dormitories  or  cafeteria.  All  students  of  the  college 
home  economics  department  are  given  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
college  cafeteria. 

At  the  University  of  Calif omia  conferences  are  held  by  the  head 
of  the  home  economics  division  each  term  with  the  Pan-Hellenic 
body,  made  up  of  club  managers,  and  with  the  approved  boarding- 
house  keepers.  There  is  no  official  machinery,  however,  connecting  the 
division  with  any  eating  places.  It  is  proposed  during  the  coming 
term  to  place  the  student  cafeteria  on  the  campus  in  charge  of  a  com- 
miltee  of  women  indents  under  the  leadership  of  a  graduate  of  the 
division,  who  shall  be  given  the  management  of  the  cafeteria  as  an 
economic  problem  for  credit.  It  is  believed  that  the  running  of 
such  an  establishment  offers  degree  credit  field  only  for  one  student 
at  a  time. 

At  De  P(tww  University  the  home  economics  department  and  dormi- 
tory system  are  very  closely  related,  in  that  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment who  does  part-time  teaching  is  also  director  of  the  three  halls, 
which  include  the  housekeeping,  boarding,  planning  of  meals,  buying, 
mangement  of  employees,  records,  etc.  In  other  words,  home  eco- 
nomics principles  are  being  carried  out  in  the  college  dormitories, 
and  the  plan  has  been  quite  successful. 

In  Lewis  InsHttUe  the  institutional  management  classes  were  bene- 
fited by  the  installation  of  a  small  bakery  and  laundry.  These  served 
the  double  purpose  of  supplying  the  lunch  rooms,  dormitories,  etc., 
with  baked  products  and  clean  linen,  respectively,  and  in  giving  these 
classes  extra  experience  in  their  chosen  field. 

The  arrival  of  a  training  detachment  of  360  soldiers  at  I^ewis  In- 
stitute turned  the  gymnasium  into  a  mess  hall ;  the  cafeteria  kitchen 
adjoining  was  quickly  augmented  with  extra  equipment  and  more 
employees,  and  most  of  the  institutional  students  took  an  active  part 
in  assisting  in  the  work  and  management.  The  summer  school  has 
given  a  "canteen  course''  with  practice  work  here  and  in  the  lunch 
rooms.  New  ranges,  mixing  machines,  vegetable  peeler,  etc.,  have 
bw^n  material  helpers  and  have  given  these  classes  experience  in  their 
manipulation  and  uses. 

The  Temple  University  lunch  room  has  been  placed  under  the 
-supervision  of  the  household  arts  department:  (1)  Some  service 
hired;  (2)  some  cookery  and  all  management,  and  some  waitre^ss 
duties,  done  by  pupils  under  supervision  of  instructor. 
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The  results  of  first  year's  operation  in  cost  are:  All  costs  cleared, 
including  rental  of  space,  provision  for  depreciation,  of  equipment, 
gas,  etc.  Salary  of  instructor  not  included,  as  this  is  considered  a 
legitimate  instruction  cost. 

There  has  been  greater  opportunity  given  for  practice  teaching 
with  work  more  closely  supervised,  and  lunch  room  management 
course  has  been  introduced. 

SMITH-LEVER  EXTENSION  V^rORK. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
extension  service  rendered  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  is  the  largest 
educational  work  in  the  United  States. 

New  phases  of  extension  teaching  in  Ohio: 

Home  demonstration  work  established  September,  1917.  Now  have  12  county 
agents  and  7  city  agents. 

Teaching  by  means  of  Illustrated  lecture  and  demonstration  from  an  auto- 
mobile which  toured  part  of  the  State  In  the  Interest  of  poultry  and  egg  intK 
ductlon. 

Regular  members  of  extension  force  assigned  to  Chautauqua  tours  to  give 
food  conservation  demonstrations. 

Demonstrations  In  homes  of  foreigners,  often  non-English-speaking,  is  a  form 
of  teaching  done  by  urban  home  demonstration  agents. 

Teaching  food  facts  by  means  of  games  or  playlets  Is  a  method  newly  tried 
by  urban  agents  In  work  with  large  groups  of  school  children. 

The  exhibit  method  of  teaching  has  been  used  by  home  demonstration  agents. 

The  teaching  of  the  extension  service  of  the  home  economics  d^mrtment 
has  been  considerably  extended  by  the  enlistment  of  home  economics  trained 
people  all  over  the  State  who  signify  their  wiUlngness  to  give  talks  and  dem- 
onstrations In  their  communities.  They  give  their  service,  and  the  people 
for  whom  the  demonstration  Is  given  pay  expenses  of  supplies  used. 

In  Nebraska  the  county  home  demonstration  agents  are  placed  on 
a  permanent  basis,  each  county  paying  one-half  of  the  total  expense. 
The  first  work  of  each  agent  is  to  establish  a  county  homemakers' 
association  comprised  of  a  number  of  local  associations  sufficient  to 
reach  all  of  the  women  in  the  county.  These  local  associations  meet 
monthly  and  during  the  first  year  the  agent  meets  with  them  or 
trains  leaders  for  such  meetings  as  she  can  not  attend  in  person. 
During  the  past  year  the  conservation  of  food  has  been  tlie  main 
topic,  with  some  attention  devoted  to  clothing  conservation.  Great 
interest  has  been  displayed  in  food  values.  The  county  food  admin- 
istrators of  the  State  are  very  ardent  supporters  of  home  demon- 
stration agents  because  they  find  that  in  those  counties  where  there 
are  home  demonstration  agents  the  spirit  of  the  women  and  their  at- 
titude toward  food  conservation  is  much  better  than  in  those  counties 
where  they  have  no  such  agents.  A  large  number  of  volunteer  dem- 
onstrators have  been  trained  the  past  year  by  the  agents  for  the 
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purpose  of  giving  sugar  and  wheat  conservation  demonstrations. 
Training  classes  for  volunteer  workers  are  usually  held  in  domestic 
science  laboratories  and  are  conducted  for  from  one  to  three  days. 
These  demonstrators  cooperate  with  the  food  administrators  and 
with  the  women's  committees  of  the  county  councils  of  defense,  giv- 
ing demonstrations  before  organized  groups  and  at  the  grocery  stores. 

Another  piece  of  extension  work  has  been  the  giving  of  instructions 
in  canning,  drying,  and  egg  preservation.  In  1917,  2,040  volunteer 
demonstrators  were  trained  at  25  two-day  canning  schools.  These 
schools  were  held  in  33  of  the  larger  towns,  utilizing  domestic  science 
laboratories  in  high  schools.  They  were  conducted  by  members  of 
the  staflf  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Two  of  these  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  350,  were  held 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  students 
of  the  arts  college.  In  1918  a  particular  effort  was  made  to  reach 
the  rural  districts  and  the  more  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
State.  During  this  season  479  demonstrations  have  been  held  by 
representatives  of  the  extension  and  home  economics  department  in 
the  70  counties  not  reached  by  home  demonstration  agents. 

The  past  year  has  marked  the  beginning  of  city  home  demonstra- 
tion work.  In  the  city  of  Omaha  the  agent  has  appointed  a  chair- 
man for  every  school  district  and  these  chairmen  have  in  turn  di- 
vided their  districts  into  smaller  units,  appointing  a  representative 
in  each  unit.  These  unit  representatives  are  agencies  for  the  di^ri- 
bution  of  literature,  for  the  advertising  of  meetings,  and  for  thft 
carrying  on  of  the  supervision  of  projects  in  their  respective  units. 
In  the  city  of  Lincoln  the  home  demonstration  agent  has  been  the 
only  agency  attempting  to  reach  the  foreign  population  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  use  of  substitutes.  This  she  has  accomplished  by  training 
volunteer  workers  and  by  utilizing  volunteer  demonstrators  residing 
in  the  city  who  have  had  college  training  in  home  economics.  The 
municipal  canning  kitchen  established  in  Lincoln  in  June,  1918,  has 
been  very  successful  and  very  well  received. 

New  phases  of  extension  teaching  in  home  economics  in  Wisconsin 
have  been  brought  about  through  the  work  of  the  emergency  home 
demonstration  agents.  In  this  State  the  leader  has  inaugurated  a 
method  of  training  mature  housewives  as  volunteer  teachers  in  the 
newer  use  of  the  war  breads.  This  group  of  women  in  the  town  were 
first  taught  methods  and  trained  members  to  do  demonstrations. 
They  then  called  meetings  and  trained  members  of  the  ward  or  block 
in  methods  of  making  war  breads.  They  also  organized  the  town- 
ships  and  rural  school  districts,  going  out  in  automobile  squads  to 
do  the  work  throughout  the  county.  These  workers  cooperated  with 
the  emergency  home  demonstration  agents  wherever  there  was  one 
located  in  the  county. 
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Texas  Agricvltfwrdl  College^  which  does  not  offer  courses  in  home 
economics,  reports  the  following  concerning  the  extension  service : 

Through  our  50  county  home  demonstration  agents,  10  urt>an  ageotfl»  and  10 
negro  home  demonstration  agents,  we  have  done  work  in  all  lines  of  food 
preservation  and  food  conservation.  I  can  not  give  a  complete  summary  of 
this  work  until  after  November  1,  when  our  annual  report  is  made. 

The  AgricuUvavl  College  of  Utah  sends  in  the  following  report: 

With  respect  to  new  phases  of  work  in  our  extension  dlyision  the  fbllowing 
are  noted  as  the  most  important : 

The  appointment  of  10  new  home  demonstrators,  and  the  connection  of  all 
such  home  economic  workers  with  the  community  centers. 

A  great  Increase  in  the  work  in  urban  districts.  For  example,  two  cities  of 
over  25,000  have  appointed  demonstrators,  and  all  the  larger  towns  are  or- 
ganizing community  centers,  where  not  alone  are  demonstrations  given  in  war 
cookery  and  dress  economics,  but  in  the  right  care  of  child  life. 

A  very  valuable  bulletin  was  issued  from  the  university  in  the  spring  on  the 
care  of  infants,  and  one  on  the  care  of  childhood  and  adolescence  is  now  in  the 
printer's  hands. 

The  formation  of  the  family  type  of  farm  bureaus  all  through  the  State. 

The  organization  of  local  women  into  training  classes  undtf  trained  super- 
vision. 

These  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  interests  in 
home  economics  instruction. 

In  Mirmeaota  the  placing  of  home  demonstration  agents  in  the 
State  was  a  new  development  of  the  extension  teaching  in  home 
economics. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  offered  an  extension  course  for  home 
economics  workers  which  is  described  as  follows: 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  field  of  extension  teadiing; 
discussions  on  the  organization  of  material  and  problems  of  cooperation,  com> 
bined  with  laboratory  practice  in  preparation  of  material  for  exhibits;  lecture! 
and  demonstrations  form  a  part  of  the  course. 

NEW  PHASES  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

There  has  come  a  broader  vision  of  what  home  economics  may 
mean  among  those  who  have  the  organization  and  administration  of 
home  economics  departments. 

At  the  University  of  the  JState  of  Washington  this  new  work  was 
inaugurated: 

In  1917-18  a  nurses  course  was  added.  It  is  now  provided  that  students  may 
take  three  years  at  the  university  followed  by  two  years  in  a  nurses  training 
school  and  graduate  at  the  end  of  five  years  as  a  registered  nurse  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree.  The  training  course  must  be  approved  by  the 
university  faculty. 

In  the  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado: 

Beginning  with  July  1,  1917,  a  budget  was  set  aside  for  the  initiation  of 

perlmeut  station  work  in  home  economica    The  total  aUowauce  for  the  two 
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years  beginning  July  1,  1917,  is  $3,500.  Tliis  is  to  provide  for  salary,  equip- 
ment of  experimental  laboratory,  and  supplies.  In  addition  to  that  procured 
out  of  the  budget  named,  some  equipment  has  been  loaned  by  other  departments. 
Projects  outlined  include  experimental  cookery  and  research. 

From  thft  University  of  Nehrmlca  it  is  reported  that : 

During  1917-18  the  cadettlng  in  tlie  Lincoln  schools  of  the  students  in  the 
special  methods  course  was  developed  under  tlie  Joint  sui)ervision  of  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the  university  and  the  city 
supervisor.  The  usual  difficulties  were  encountered,  but  their  recognition  has 
led  to  the  formulation  of  a  plan  of  cooperation  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
workable.  This  plan  will  be  put  in  operation  under  the  direction  of  an  assistant 
professor  In  the  university  in  charge  of  home  economics  education. 

University  of  Wisconsin: 

No  better  illustration  of  the  new  trend  of  home  economics  can  be 
found  than  the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin: 

The  need  for  the  best  trained  people  that  can  be  secured  for  the  nursing 
service  was  recognized  by  the  State  legislature  in  its  special  session  last  Feb- 
ruary, at  which  time  they  passed  a  biU  granting  at  least  nine  months*  credit 
to  college  graduates  who  had  taken  approved  laboratory  courses  during  their 
college  work.  Detailed  courses  in  biology  and  especially  in  home  economics 
are  recognized  in  the  understanding  of  the  law.  The  first  group  of  university 
graduates  began  their  work  July  1,  1918.  The  university  courses  in  home 
economics  and  medicine  are  cooperating  in  this  work,  so  that  the  time  required 
for  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  registered  nurse  will  be  made 
as  short  as  possible.  The  preliminary  courses  especially  designed  for  this 
coui-se  are  those  required  in  the  general  course  in  home  ecouoraics. 

To  the  student  who  elects  this  major  the  opportunity  will  be  given  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  acquire  the  nurse's 
certificate  in  less  than  the  four  college  and  two  hospital  years.  This  can  be 
done  by  the  student  taking  summer  school  work  in  addition  to  the  regular 
work  in  the  university  year.  With  the  regulation  age  limit  for  those  entering 
the  nursing  profession  this  will  allow  the  high-school  girl  to  enter  the  university 
and  prepare  herself  for  the  work  of  hospital  nurse,  public  health  nurse,  social 
welfare  nurse,  or  industrial  nurse  at  practically  the  same  age  as  she  would 
have  done  if  she  had  entered  the  three-year  nursing  course  after  graduating 
from  the  high  school  and  reaching  the  age  of  19. 

A  five-year  nurses'  course  will  be  given  at  Ohio  State  University^ 
and  will  parallel  closely  the  first  three  yeai^  of  the  curriculum  in 
home  economics. 

The  University  of  loxca  will  offer  an  intensive  traluinj^  course  for  women  to 
become  nurses  on  much  the  sarao  plan  as  Vassar,  except  that  the  Iowa  train- 
ing? <'(>urse  will  be  open  also  for  the  training  of  women  who  have  had  only  two 
or  three  years  of  college  work.  The  Red  Cross  has  approved  the  program,  and 
Mrs.  Blodgett,  who  recently  visited  Iowa  City,  representing  the  Vassar  camp, 
was  enthusiastic  over  It.  There  is  a  prosin^ct  that  the  overflow  from  Vassar 
may  be  sent  to  Iowa.  In  Iowa  there  will  be  the  advantage  of  the  finest  hos- 
pitals and  equipment  of  tht^  rnlversiiy  Srhool  of  Medicine,  which.  It  will  l)e 
remembered,  ranks  A  by  the  standards  of  the  AmerWnn  Medical  As.sociation. 
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At  Sio\ix  Falls  College  courses  in  food  conservation  were  offered  to 
men  students  and  were  appreciated  by  them. 

In  the  University  of  Nehrasha  itinerant  teacher  training  was 
begun  in  1918,  and  29  schools  were  visited.  The  work  was  largely 
in  the  nature  of  a  survey,  with  the  aim  of  determining  what  as- 
sistance could  be' given  in  developing  home  economics  courses.  A 
great  variety  in  the  time  and  content  of  courses  and  the  adequacy 
of  equipment  was  found.  The  attitude  of  both  superintendent  and 
teachers  proved  the  value  of  this  work,  and  it  will  be  expanded  in 
the  future. 

In  Mills  College^  Calif  orTiia^  the  course  in  house  sanitation  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  physics  department  and  will  be  called  applied 
physics.  A  new  course  in  weaving  on  a  hand  loom  is  now  offered 
in  order  to  train  women  as  teachers  in  reconstruction  work  among 
the  soldiers. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  offers  the  following  among  a  number 
of  new  courses  in  the  home  economics  department : 

Reconstruction  course.  I ;  5  cr.  Teacher  training  course  in  hand  crafts  used 
in  reconstruction  camps,  sanitariums,  and  hospitals. 

{a)  Applied  design.  3  cr.  Designs  suitable  to  the  special  hand  crafts  to  be 
taught.    Lectures  M.  W.  11.    Laboratory  M.  W.  a-10. 

(&)  Hand  crafts.  2  cr.  Practical  problems  in  dyeing,  netting,  knitting, 
weaving,  setting  up  a  hand  loom,  pattern  weaves,  all-over  hand  border  pat- 
terns; use  of  knitting  machines  and  other  craft  appllancea  Lal>oratory  8-10 
F.  S.  1:30-^:30  F. 

At  the  University  of  Indiana  a  new  graduate  course  was  given  in 
the  care,  management,  and  training  of  children  below  school  age. 
One  also  on  women  and  children  in  industry  was  offered. 

The  home  economics  department  of  the  Oregon  AgficulturcU  Col- 
lege has  these  divisions :  Household  science,  household  art,  and  house- 
hold administration.  There  is  also  an  advanced  course  in  textiles 
and  a  survey  course  in  home  economics.  Institutional  management 
which  involves  the  managing  of  a  boarding  house  which  will  ac- 
commodate 50  people  is  also  organized. 

In  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  course  in  commercial  clothing 
manufacture  was  established  last  year.  This  course  deals  with  the 
trade  point  of  view  in  clothing  construction  problems.  It  is  not  a 
trade  course,  however,  but  is  designed  for  those  specializing  in  tex- 
tiles and  clothing  work  to  increase  speed  and  skill,  to  give  insight 
into  some  of  the  economic  problems  of  dressmaking  work. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  project  work  of  "follow-up"  teaching  or 
training  of  teachers  in  service  was  carried  out  and  will  be  continued  this  year. 
This  work  was  done  with  the  graduates  of  the  previous  y^ar  who  were  teaching 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  results  have  been  of  considerable  moment  with 
**efereuce  to  assistance  to  young  women  in  tlielr  teaching  positions  and  lielp 
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for  the  teacher  tralDing  section  through  a  clearer  uuderstandlng  of  the  problems 
In  ttie  State. 

At  Praii  Institute,  In  the  summer  of  1917,  the  school  ran  the  mess  for  120 
signal  service  corps  men  in  training,  at  the  same  time  instructing  20  of  the 
men  as  cooks.  The  lunchroom  was  used,  with  some  separate  lessons  in  the  class 
kitchens.  Summer  work  for  students  of  Pratt  Institute  was  changed  so  as 
to  require  the  planning,  purchasing,  preparation,  and  serving  of  three  meals 
a  day  for  14  consecutive  days  for  a  family  of  not  less  than  four. 

Simmons  College  reports: 

There  is  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  students  for  greater  specialization. 
This  makes  Itself  felt  not  so  much  by  way  of  direct  expression  from  the  stu- 
dents as  by  the  eagerness  with  which  new  special ize<l  electives  are  chosen  and 
the  reluctance  with  which  the  conventional  group  of  teaching  electives  is  ac- 
cepted. We  now  have  fairly  well  organized  groups  of  electives  for  vocations 
other  than  teaching,  one  leading  to  lunchroom  or  hospital  work,  one  to  ex- 
tension work,  and  one  to  craft  work  with  the  handicapped.  We  are  hoping  to 
develop  immediately  work  directed  toward  social  serxice,  such  as  the  food  work 
of  children's  clinics.  Another  field  of  work  attractive  to  our  home-economics 
students  Is  public  health  work.  Apparently  our  general  home-economics  train- 
ing constitutes  an  excellent  background  for  this  work. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COURSES. 

The  indications  all  point  to  a  manife^station  of  interest  in  child 
welfare  by  the  establishment  of  child  welfare  courses  or  lines  of  work 
in  home  economics  divisions.  Infant  feeding  has  frequently  been 
considered,  but  the  feeding  of  the  pre-school  age  child,  the  element- 
ary school  child,  and  the  youth  during  the  adolescent  period  has  not 
been  especially  treated.  Moreover,  child  welfare  will  not  longer  be 
interpreted  to  mean  merely  child  feeding.  Physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  industrial  welfare  will  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  of  equal 
interest. 

Home  economists  will  agree  with  the  following  statement  from 
an  address  given  by  Miss  Rita  Oldham,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Head  Mistresses  of  England : 

Nevertheless,  of  all  the  contributions  to  civilization  made  by  women  they  must 
set  highest  motherhood  and  the  nurture  of  their  own  children,  which  the  ma- 
jority of  women  would  desire  and  consider  the  first  claim  upon  them  during 
a  |>art  of  their  lives. 

What  is  the  application?  This:  That  in  our  schools  the  bulk  of  those  they 
trained  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  going  forward  to  lives  as  wives  and 
mothers.  Is  it  not  time  that  they  set  themselves  to  consider  whether  difTerence 
<  f  function  in  the  mass  should  not  carry  with  it  more  differentiation  of  educa- 
tion than  at  present  exists?  Not  for  one  moment  should  the  education  of 
v.omen  be  inferior  to  that  of  men.  But  those  who  direct  tlie  education  of  girls 
should  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  from  which  some  had  already  broken  free, 
that  the  education  of  girls  in  the  mass  should  be  modeled  upon  or  condi- 
tioned by  that  of  boys. 

What  they  need  now  is  a  completely  free  and  unprejudiced  review  of  the  whole 
ground  in  the  light  of  the  gathered  experience  of  50  yeara. 
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NEWLY-ESTABLISHED,  REORGANIZED  DBPARTMBNTa  AND  DB- 
PARTMENTS  IN  WHICH  THERE  HAS  BEEN  UNUSUAL  GROWTH. 

The  enrollment  at  Simpson  College,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  doubled 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  new  courses  have  been  organized  in  applied 
design,  household  management,  home  nursing,  and  in  demonstn- 
tions  and  practice  teaching. 

A  department  of  home  economics  was  established  in  Drury  Col- 
lege in  1917. 

Home  economics  course  was  established  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  1917. 

The  University  of  Georgia  organized  a  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  college  of  agriculture  in  1918. 

Courses  in  textiles  and  clothing  were  first  established  at  FainnouBt 
College,  Wichita,  Kans.,  in  1917. 

Mi-s.  Lizzie  Merrill  Palmer,  the  widow  of  Senator  Palmer  of  Michi- 
gan, has  bequeathed  the  residue  of  her  estate  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000— 

for  the  founding,  endowing,  and  maintenance  in  the  City  of  Detroit  or  the  town- 
ship of  Greenfield,  of  a  school  to  be  known  as  the  HerriU-Palmer  Motherhood  and 
Home  Training  School,  at  which,  under  such  plan  and  system  and  under  such  rales 
and  regulations  as  shall,  in  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  those  upon  whom  the 
administration  of  this  estate  shali  devolve,  be  adoptni,  girls  and  young  women  of 
the  age  of  10  years  and  upwards  shall  be  developed,  educated,  trained,  and  di»- 
ciplined  with  special  reference  to  training  them  mentally,  morally,  physically, 
and  religiously  for  the  discharge  of  the  function  of  wifehood  and  motherhood 
and  the  management,  supervision,  and  inspiration  of  the  home. — Jonmal  of 
Home  Economics,  Oct.,  1916. 

In  1918  the  University  of  Wisconsin  added  14  new  courses  in  home 
economics  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  training  of  teachers  in 
home  making  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  reports  that — 

The  department  is  undergoing  a  process  of  reorganization;  consequently  It 
fs  more  of  plan  rather  than  performance  that  can  he  reported,  though  the  great 
success  which  attended  the  introduction  of  lecture  courses  last  year  on  human 
efficiency  and  mothercraft  vouches  for  the  need  they  meet  Out  of  a  total  refi»- 
tration  of  180  students  in  the  whole  department,  180  entered  these  courses  In  an 
institution  where  courses  are  entirely  elective. 

The  most  successful  establishment  also  of  a  practice  bouse  in  October.  1917, 
calls  for  recognition.  Thirty  senior  students  and  12  high-sebool  teachen 
passed  through  it  during  the  nine  months  it  was  open.  The  former  for  periods 
of  six  weeks  and  the  latter  for  selected  periods  of  from  two  to  three  wertcs. 
during  which  those  who  attended  during  the  term  had  all  their  ezpenaes  paid 
by  their  school  boards. 

In  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  the  course  of  study  has 
been  very  materially  changed  to  provide  for  training  of  the  young 
woman  along  various  lines,  first,  to  teach  home  economics  in  the  pub- 
lic schools;  second,  to  be  extension  workers;  third  and  fourth^  the  col- 
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liBge  offered  courses  in  gardening  for  those  who  were  to  act  as  gar- 
den supervisors  during  the  summer  and  also  courses  in  war  cooking 
and  canning. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  advertises  courses  in  homo 
economics  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  institution. 

The  home  economics  department  of  the  University  of  South  Da- 
kota was  reorganized  the  second  semester  of  last  year,  and  courses 
in  the  practice  house  management,  practice  teaching,  and  a  special 
course  in  home  nursing  were  installed. 

The  department  of  home  economics  was  established  under  that 
name  in  May,  1916,  in  the  University  of  California.  An  adequate 
building  to  house  the  two  divisions  created  at  the  same  time- 
household  art  and  household  science — was  erected  immediately,  and 
in  use  during  the  summer  session  of  1916. 

The  staff  of  household  science  has  added  to  the  two  original  as- 
sistant professors  two  instructors  and  one  graduate  assistant,  and 
has  in  prospect  another  assistant  professor  or  instructor. 

The  University  of  California  offers  the  following: 

Fifth  year  professional  ciirrieiUa, — Four  distinct  professional  fifth  year  re- 
quirements are  contemplated: 

1.  The  teacher's  practice  year,  now  In  snccessful  operation. 

2.  The  hospital  dietitian's  practice  year,  so  far  not  satisfactorily  develo|)e<l, 
S.  The  extension  worker's  practice  year;  planned  completely,  begun  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

4.  The  research  student*s  training  year.  In  successful  operation.  j 

The  University  of  Tennessee  reports  as  follows: 

In  the  fall  of  1916  we  began  to  require  one  year  of  high-school  sewing  for 
admission  to  our  freshman  class  In  elementary  clothing  and  dress  design,  and 
one  year  of  high-school  cookery  for  admission  to  our  sophomore  class  in  tool 
production  and  service.  For  these  students  who  have  had  no  work  m  the  high 
school  we  offer  one  semester  non credit  course  in  sewing  and  cookery. 

The  department  was  reorganized  in  1916-17.  Five  four-year  curricula  are 
offered:  1.  The  teachers'  curriculum.  2.  The  general  curriculum.  3.  Insti- 
tutional management.  4.  Food  and  nutrition.  5.  Textile  merchandising.  The 
latter  is  to  train  students  to  fill  executive  positions  in  department  stores,  such 
as  that  of  educational  directors,  welfare  workers,  personal  service  workers,  etc. 
A  large  part  of  the  work  is  given  In  the  college  of  business  administration, 
and  opportunity  is  given  for  practice  work  in  department  stores  under  supervi- 
sion. Thus  an  opportunity  Is  given  for  an  outlet  for  textile  and  clothing  stu- 
dents such  as  has  been  provided  for  food  students  in  institutional  management. 

Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  111.,  becomes  a  junior  college  and  will 
hereafter  place  special  stress  upon  the  home  economics  courses. 

The  department  of  home  economics  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
was  made  into  a  school,  and  a  similar  recognition  was  given  home 
economics  in  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  at  which  place 
the  head  of  the  department  of  home  economics  was  made  the  dean 
of  the  schooL 
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Delaware  College  for  women  has  rearranged  the  curriculum  in 
home  economics  and  accepted  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act. 

Kingfisher  (Okla.)  College  organized  home  economics  in  1916  and 
placed  special  stress  on  diets  for  children  and  invalids  and  home 
care  of  the  sick. 

SURVEYS. 

Home  economics  has  been  recognized  as  of  special  importance  by 
being  directly  represented  in  several  recent  educational  surveys — 
the  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  San  Francisco ;  the  survey 
of  public  education  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota ;  the  Tennessee  edn- 
cational  survey;  the  survey  of  the  schools  of  Elyria,  Ohio;  and  the 
survey  of  the  schools  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

In  all  of  these  survey  reports  home  economics  has  been  given  sepa- 
rate chapters  or  sections  of  chapters,  thus  enabling  those  interested 
to  announce  certain  principles  and  policies  for  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  coui-ses  in  universities,  colleges,  normal  schools, 
and  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  WOMEN  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

EDUCATION. 

So  rapidly  has  interest  in  home  economics  grown  that  one  associa- 
tion has  not  been  found  adequate  for  the  conferences  needed  by  teach- 
ers of  this  subject ;  hence  State  associations  of  home  economics  and 
regional  associations  have  been  organized.  These  smaller  organiza- 
tions within  States  frequently  meet  with  the  State  educational  asso- 
ciation and  have  representation  upon  its  general  program. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Chicago,  there  are  strong  city  associations  of  home  economics. 

Home  economics  teachers  in  land-gi-ant  colleges  were  permitted  to 
organize  a  division  of  home  economics  in  the  college  section  of  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  holds  an  annual  meet- 
ing and  also  presents  programs  in  connection  with  the  National  Eidu- 
cation  Association's  annual  meeting  and  with  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  Southern  Home  Economics  Association  has  held  one  annual 
meeting  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  a  second  meeting  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 

The  Western  Home  Economics  Association  was  organized  and  held 
one  meeting  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  July,  1917. 

Conferences  of  supervisors  of  home  economics  in  city  schools  were 
called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  met  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  in  New  York  City, 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  NATIONAL  SERVICE. 

Notable  contributions  to  studies  in  the  cost  of  living,  of  the  dietary 
habits  of  American  families,  to  instruction  in  food  conservation,  to 
propaganda  for  increased  care  of  children,  and  to  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  living  conditions  in  congested  sec- 
tions of  the  cities  have  been  made  by  home-economics  women. 

Many  valuable  leaflets,  circulars,  and  bulletins  relating  to  modifi- 
cations of  food  preparations  to  meet  war  food  conditions  have  been 
prepared  by  teachers  of  foods  and  nutrition. 

Dietitians  for  the  base  hospitals  in  America  and  for  the  Army 
hospitals  in  France  and  Italy  have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
home  economics  teachers. 

Many  home  economics  women  have  gone  into  the  service  as  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  canteen  workers  or  as  managei-3  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hostess 
houses  at  Army  camps. 

Many  other  home  economics  women  have  also  been  called  into 
AVashington  to  aid  in  preparing  material  for  publication  by  the 
American  Bed  Cross  Association,  the  Food  Adminstration,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Two  honor  sororities  have  been  established  in  the  colleges  of  the 
country,  and  through  them  certain  studies  of  economic  importance 
have  been  made  for  which  there  was  no  other  organized  agency. 

A  new  field  for  home  economics  women  is  that  of  financial  advisers 
of  other  women.  Banks  are  finding  that  it  pays  to  have  their  cus- 
tomers given  expert  advice  in  budget  making. 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

The  most  notable  Federal  legislation  relating  to  home  economics 
was  that  known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  by  which  Federal  money 
was  appropriated  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
vocational  schools  in  industry,  home  economics,  trade,  and  agricul- 
ture, and  which  further  provided  national  aid  for  training  teachers 
for  these  vocational  schools. 

This  Federal  legislation  has  made  necessary  further  legislation  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  whei-eby  they  have  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  have  made  appropriations  to  match 
the  Federal  money  granted. 

The  Smith-Hughes  bill  was  signed  by  President  Wilson  February 
23,  1917,  and  when  a  Federal  board  was  appointed  they  organized 
and  appointed  a  director,  who  in  turn  appointed  an  assistant  director 
to  be  in  charge  of  vocational  home  economics  and  the  administration 
of  that  phase  of  work  done  under  the  board. 

A  complete  and  final  interpretation  of  the  law  as  it  relates  to  home 
economics  education  has  not,  as  yet,  been  pronounced. 
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An  act  of  Congress  which  had  important  bearing  upon  home 
economics  education  was  that  which,  through  an  emergency  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  possible  the  main- 
tenance of  urban  extension  in  home  economics.  Urban  agents  have 
been  appointed  in  many  cities. 

These  various  recognitions  of  the  need  of  more  general  intelligeuct* 
relating  to  home  making  have  greatly  increased  the  demand  for 
specially  trained  home  economics  women.  The  demand  has  exceeded 
the  supply. 
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This  annual  bulletin,  formerly  prepared  and  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  has  been  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  past  10  years.  The  data  given 
are  taken  from  reports  received  from  the  offices  of  the  presidents 
of  the  various  institutions,  and  the  figures  printed  are  substantially 
as  given  in  those  reports. 

Directory  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges.* 
[Names  in  UaUet  are  institutions  endowed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  under  the  Morrill  Acts.) 


Location. 


Name. 


President. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Montevallo,  Ala . . . 
University,  Ala... 

Tucson,  Am 

Fayetteville,Ark. 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Boulder.  Colo 

Fort  CoIUns,  Colo. 

Golden,  Colo 

Greeley,  Colo 

BtoiTs,  Conn 

Newark.  Del 

Gainesville,  Fla... 
Tallahassee,  Fla... 
Athens,  Ga 


A  labama  Polpeehnk  JnatUuU 

Alabama  Girls  Technical  Institute. 
University  of  Alabama 

UniversUf  cf  A  rizona 

Univertity  cfArkaiuoi 

University  df  Califomia 

Universitv  of  Colorado 

Colorado  AgrieuUural  OoUegt 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

Conneetkut  AgrieuUural  OoUege 

Delaware  CoUgie 

Univereity  of  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women . . . 

Univertitf  ojf  Oeorgia 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Dahlonega^a 

Honohilu.  Hawaii.. . . 

Moscow.  Idaho 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Urbana,  111 

Bloomington.  Ind. . . . 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa. 

Cedar  Falls.  Iowa ... . 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Manhattan,  Kans 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La. . . . 

Orono,  Me 

CoUegerark,Md.... 

Amherst,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

East  Laashi£.  Mich . . 

Houghton.  Mich 

Minneapous,  Minn . . . 
A^ouliural  College,  1 

Cohunbos,  Miss 


Georcia  School  of  Technology 

North  Georgia  AgriculturaiCollege. . . 

College  of  Hawaii. 

UniversUy  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute  > 

UniversUy  c^JUinoiM 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University , 

Iowa  StaU  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Universitv  of  Kansas. 


Kansas  State  AgrieuUural  College. 
University  of  Kentucky. 


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  OoUege. 

Universitv^  Maine 

Marylana State  CoQegef^ Agriculture... 

Massachusetts  A  gricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  TechtMogy. . . 

University  of  Michigan 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

University  <tf  Minnesota 

MIssissiwi  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College, 

Mississippi  Indostrlal  Institute  and 
College. 


Charles  C.  Thach,  LL.  D. 
T.  W.  Palmer. 
George  H.  Denny.  LL.  D. 
R.  B.  von  Klein  8mid,  A.  M. 
John  C.Futrall.  A.M. 
BenJ.  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.  D. 
George  Norlin,  Ph.  D. 
Chas.  A.Lory,LL.  D. 
Victor  C.  Alderson.  8c.  D. 
John  G.  Crabbe,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  B. 
Samuel  C.  Mitdiell,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D. 
Edward  Conradi,  Ph.  D. 
David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D., 

cellor. 

Kenneth  G.  Matheson.  LL.  D. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  L.  Dean.  Ph.  D. 
Ernest  H.  Lindley,  Ph.  D. 
N.  B.  Adkinson,  acthig. 
Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D. 
William  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
WiLthrop  E.  Stone,  LL.  D. 
Raymona  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  LL.  D. 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  Strong,  LL.  D. 
WilUam  M.Tardine,  LL.  D. 
Frank  L.  McVey.  Ph.  D. 
Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 

R 
A 
K 
R 
B 
F 
F 
M 

Henry  L.  Whitfield. 


t  Corrected  to  March  6, 1010,  in  so  far  as  ohaages  have  been  reported  to  this  bureau. 
»  Junior  college. 
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Location. 


Presidtnt. 


University.  Miss 

Columbia,  Mo 

Boseman,  Moot 

Butte,  Mont 

Missoula,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Reno,Nev 

Durham,N.  H 

New  Brunswick,  N.J 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex 

Socorro,  N.  Mex 

fitate  College,  N.  Mex 

Albany.N.Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Chapel  Hill.  N.  C 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak 

University,  N.  Dak 

Athens,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Chickasha.  Okla 

Norman,  Okla 

Stillwater,  Okla. 

CorvalUs,  Oreg 

Eugene,  Oreg 

State  College,  Pa 

San  Juan,  P.  R 

Kingston,  R.I 

Charlefiton,  S.  C 

Clemson  College,  8.  C 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Brookiiigs,  S.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

Vermilion,  8.  Dak 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Grihge  Station,  T«K. 

Denton,  Tex 

Logan,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah 

BurUiigtOQ,Vt 

Blacksburg.Va. 

Charlottesville,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

"W  miamBbarg,  Va 

PullmanJIfVafui 

Seattle,  Wash 

Morgantown,  W.  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 


University  of  Mississippi 

UniveraUy  of  Missourt 

Montana   CoU€§e  <4  Agrkmiture  mid 
Meehank  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Montana 

U9iimtU9iifJM>nita, 

University  of  NefMda 

New  Hammhlre  CoOege  of  AyrieuUure 

and  Afeckanie  Arts. 
R 
U 

N 

^  lid 

N  i... 

CI 

N  ry 

U 

^  j€ 

h 
u 
o 
o 

M 

O 
U 
0  oi 

O    .  .         ... 

University  of  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  Stats  College 

University  of  Porto  Rko 

Rhode  Mand  StaU  OoQeoe 

The  Citadel,  the  Military  CoUaga  of 
South  Carolhia. 

Clemson  AgrieuUurat  CMeyt 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State  CoUey  of  Agrieul' 

tvreand  Mechanic  Arts. 
Sotith  Dakota  State  School  d  Mines. . . 
University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Tennesise 

University  of  Texas 

Agricultural  amd  Mtehankal  CoUege  of 
Texas. 

College  of  nidostrlal  Arts 

Aqrisniiwfa  Collegsof  Utah 

University  of  Ut«5i 

UniversUy  s4  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
cultural  CoUegs. 

Vkoinia  Polytechnic  hutkuu 

University  of  Viri^ 

Vh^bila  Military  Institute 

ColIegeofWiHiam  and  Mary 

State  CoUege  ofWashington 

University  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  Uniaersity 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Uniitsrsity  of  W^foming 


Joseph  N.  Powers,  chancellor. 
Albert  Ross  Hill,  LL.  D. 
JaiMa  M.  HamUiim,  M.  B. 

Charles  H.  Bowman,  M.  8. 
Edward  O.  SiMon,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Avery,  LL.   D.. 

oeUor. 

Walter  E.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 
Ralph  D.  HatMl,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  B.  8.  Damarast  J^L.  D. 
David  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D. 
Fayette  A.  Jones,  LL.  D. 
Austin  D.  CrOe. 

Abraham  R.  Bmbacher,  Ffa.  D 
Jacob  C.  Schunnan,  LL.  D. 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  M.  P.,  dean. 

Wallace  C.  Riddick,  C.  E. 

Edwin  F.  Ladd,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  D. 
Alston  Ellis,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D, 
Raymond  M.  Haghes.  If .  8. 
O.  W.  Austin,  B.  8. 
Stratton  D.  Brooks.  Ph.  D. 
James  W.  Cantwell,  A.  M, 

Wm.  J.  Kerr,  8c.  D. 
Prince  L.  Campbell,  A.  B. 
Edwin  E.  Sparks,  LL.  D. 
Paul  O.  MUfer. 
Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. 
O.J.Bond,A.M.,aiipt. 

Walter  M.  RImSlE.  M.  K. 
Wm.  8.  Currar.  Ph.  D. 
EUwood  C.  Perisho,  M.  8. 

Cleophas  C.  O'Hvra,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  L.  Sl^K  Fli.  D. 

Robert  E.  VinsoB,  LL.  D 
Wm.  B.  BiaaeU.  D.  C.  U 

F.  M.  BraOey. 
Elmer  O.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 
John  A.  Widtsoe,  LL.  D. 
Guy  P.  BeotSB,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  D.  EggieBtoB,  A.  M. 
Edwhi  A.  AMennan,  LL.  D. 
Edward  W.  Niehols,  mipL 
Lyon  O.  Tyler,  LL.  D. 
Ernest  O.  Holland.  Ph.  D. 
Benry  Butaallo,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  Birce,  LL.  D. 
Avao  Nelson,  A.  D. 
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Income  f rom— 

Analysis  of  State  appropriations. 

Stu- 
dent 
fees, 
excKid- 

ins 
boaid 

aikl 
room 
pent. 

Pro. 
diicUve 
funds. 

The 

United 

States 
Got- 
em- 

ment. 

PriTftte 
bene- 
lao- 
tiens. 

AH 

other 

souices. 

Total 
wocidng 
income. 

tax 
rate. 

Receipts 

from  mill 

tax. 

prmlion 
for  cur- 
rent ex- 
penses.! 

For 
build- 
ing and 
perma- 
nent 
im- 
prove- 
ments. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

10 

17 

•13,343 

*43,'346' 
©,783 

1^700 
280,215 
M,000 
34,433 
11  199 
47,847 
17,700 

$21,440 
18,473 
«5,453 
18^448 
6,183 
236,316 
4,000 
22,237 

*'6>'8i6' 

$102,445 

36,000 
60,000 
363,073 
319,539 
2,226,410 
390,000 
179,468 
100,563 
333,800 
187,067 

1135,761  ' 

$18,706 

$281,663 
54,473 
177,431 
511,072 
368,474 
3,732,986 
488,000 
373,633 
116,746 
283,571 
451,277 

$102,445 

38,000 

60,000 

263,073 

219,539 

1,979,058 

1 
2 
3 

A 

6 

0 

04,574 

130,839 

110,433 

0 

102,780 

0 

0 

78,736 

14,100 

246,'46i' 
0 

■26,'466" 

4,533 

28,196 

6  204 

641,142 

40,000 

44,731 

6,001 

1,924 

140,584 



$100  000 

'      c 

246,361 
80,000 

0 
7 

8 
0 

J 
4 

$310,000 
123,971 
100,553 
161,800 

55,487 

' 

72,666 



95,000 

92  057     1* 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

3,060 
13,407 

13,604 
2,064 

117,967 
215,066 

82,298 
0 

64,047 

1,000 

281,906 
230,507 

103,363 
115,036 

14,504 
100,000 

43,756 

1,800 

112 

3,500 

1  646 

330,501 

101,545 

63,461 

1,300 

i6i,'376* 
10,000 
32,450 
45,511 
20)400 

144,201 
26,500 
33,956 
175,860 
304,173 
2,833,263 
586,671 
663,068 

0 

0 

50,000 

08,290 

125 

160,085 

0 

140,483 

5,901 
0 

"36,'456* 

8,366 

2666 

5,027 

0640 

032 

273,668 

20,855 

307,982 

203,603 

50,966 

89,095 

387,675 

216,875 

3,075,400 

754,582 

1,204,183 

114,291 
26,500 
22,603 
119,860 
164,172 

30,000 

"ii,'363' 
66,000 
40,000 

250,000 

i 

2,083,263 
586,671 
663,058 

(•) 

23 

24 

26 
36 
37 
28 
30 

63,765 
118,313 
89,024 
68,122 
16;580 

'ffl'ioi* 

7,541 
24,877 
10^644 

426,500 
1,190,910 
762,000 
698,316 
253,718 

0 

0 

0 

138,814 

139,030 

■'3,666' 

13,831 
381,462 

62,295 
301,864 
204,266 

403,006 
1,722,604 

920,860 
1,211,993 

627,247 

389,600 
931,916 
649,500 
618,316 
200,086 

37,000 
275,000 
112,500 

80,000 

A 

53,632 

30 

31 
33 
33 
34 
36 
30 
37 
38 
30 

67,252 

7,000 

10  363 

$B»,OQO 

437,870 

88,418 

7;934 

371,322 

16,660 

9,915 
6^543 
10^613 
312,000 
77,666 
70,630 

'68,062* 
14,387 

149,202 
275,668 
430,983 
100,000 

1,294,000 

601  000 

72,700 

1,902,586 
196,404 

101,702 

110,658 

79,927 

23;  000 

0 

138,086 

0 

129,731 

114,376 

566,666* 
202,718 

57,058 
16,366 
119,320 
460,000 
655,670 
196,717 
4,324 
442,012 
204,614 

375,129 

416,124 

651, 115 

1,853,000 

3,647,833 

1,004,760 

84,958 

3,803,703 

545,321 

1^,202 

101,658 

364,500 

100,000 

0,000 

1,000 

72,700 

1,408,122 

180,404 

174,000 
66,483 

'*06'666' 

*i26,'256* 
15,000 

1 

1,100,000 
500,000 

vw 

^,214 

40 

26,774 

42,000 

45,688 

0 

3,000 

m,46e 

45,688 

41 

43 

10,869 

984 

16,092 

02,670 

1,904 

17,067 

30,004 

2,821 

970 

1,222 

9,089 
619,015 

35,000 

'67,*667' 
15,283 
39,865 

44,612 
26,627 
22,355 

7i2,'786* 

262,407 

38,600 
290,000 
1,188,007 
145,034 
109,075 

114,040 
88,192 
22,000 

142,601 

m,658 
825,944 
155,000 

228,812 

97,866 

0 

0 

118,576 

92,221 

115,674 

110,425 

0 

0 

90,102 

20,793 

436,936 

39,484 
306,092 
1,717,702 
274,276 
347,348 

458,409 
122,260 
45,653 
280,625 

158,747 

2,842,264 

156,300 

325,437 

212,407 

38,600 

220  000 

248,828 

15,655 

69,076 

114,949 
68,192 

60,000 

43 

AA 

76,666  ;  45 
60,000     ^ 

""126* 
162,410 

261,442 
19,833 
65,642 

'**4,'729' 

428 

37,469 

1 

490,385 
129,379 

*  onnnn* 

40 

50 

22,000 !...:'..... 

119,606  ,    22,996 

148,158  1      1,600 
743,645       82,299 
130,000      36,000 

165,000      63.813 

61 

63 

63 

333,386 
0 

0 

111,863 
1,300 

8,067 

339,276 

64 

66 

i0,014 

12,391 

37,336 

60 

s  No  report  as  to  income. 


•  Included  in  receipt  from  mill  tax. 
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STATE  UNIVBESITIBS  AND  STATE  COLLEGES. 

Table  S.--Pwperty  andineomeof.8tak 


Names  of  institutionB. 

Property. 

Bound 
volumes 

inU- 
braries. 

Value  of 
Ubniry, 
scientiflo 
appa- 
ratus, 
machin- 
ery, and 
furniture. 

Value  of 
grounds 
(includ- 
ing farm). 

Value  of 
buiUings. 

Eadov- 
meat 
fundi 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

1 

67 
58 

I                                          Agriculture 

I                                          College 

X                                           i 

9,600 

26,905 
62,000 
47,000 
184,268 
50,700 
4,500 
80,286 
27,048 

40,612 
84,724 
70,300 

7,500 
22,600 

6,596 

18,650 
58,000 
28,864 

7,000 
35,000 
44,204 
129,878 
20,000 

12,000 
31,778 
53,005 
96,960 

84,927 
90,600 
17,000 
17,500 
64,000 
106, 117 
64,826 
253,000 
41,000 

8339,683 

67 
87 
00 
1           57 
06 
00 
16 
116 

400,623 
231,428 
980,701 

97,451 
146,600 

60,000 

429,979 
173,670 
78,600 

60,000 
210,000 
270,925 
704,076 
535;  121 

167,460 
188,924 
100,000 
286,222 

178,000 

822,983 

27,760 

75,000 

827,820 

664,561 

800,000 

1,712,495 

304,000 

8110,073 

95,000 

110,420 

541,652 

2,013,404 

71,200 

16,374 
101,889 

60,000 

438.716 

819,000 

148,180 

65,910 

14,855 

8643,534 

596,000 
507,810 
950,000 

782,900 
260,611 
705,560 
538,516 

877,980 
530,600 
1,962,688 
186,541 
324,450 
450,000 

913,450 
350,350 
450,000 

96,000 
500,000 
465,553 

1,782,394 

740,00 
648,700 

So^ooo 

1,180;000 

XX) 

189 
180 
XX) 

»6 
XX) 
188 
XX) 

181,  IS 

1,055,  S» 

118,  l« 

60 

61 

62 

63 

(                                         en  • . 

64 
65 

66 
67 

(                                         fifechismioBa' 
(                                         oUegi 

68 

69 

70 

71 

1                                          College  of 

(                                         56  (B.C.).... 

E                                           )  ofAgrknil-' 

E                                         >fMIne8 

1                                         i 

72 
73 
74 

75 

76 

170,702 
945,984 
70,000 

17,000 
50,000 
749,300 
147,500 
149,121 

98,500 
23,700 
50,000 
75,000 

KX) 
NX) 

m 

XX) 

24 
S50 
XN) 
111 
XX) 

154,4» 

*"*io5.'oob* 
5,ooa(»0 

77 

78 
79 

80 
81 

j                                         ilGoUegeof' 

(                                         rex.) 

j                                         ti 

82 
83 

84 

1                                          '  State*  Agri.' 
1                                         ate 

85 

86 

87 
88 

<                                    y(Va.) 

j                                         a 

80 

90 

91 

92 

• 

1  No  report  as  to  income. 
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Income  from— 


AnUysis  of  State  appropiUtloiis. 


Stxft. 

dent 

fees, 

exclud 

in* 
board 


room 
rent. 


Pro. 
ductlye 
funds. 


The 
State. 


United 
SUtes 
Gov- 
ern- 
ment. 


Private 
bene- 
fac- 
tions. 


I 


AU 

otlier 
sources. 


Total 
working 
income. 


icni 

tax 
rate. 


Receipts 

from  mill 

tax 


I 


Appro- 
pnati'^n 
for  cur- 
rent ex- 
penses. 


For 
build- 
inirand 
perma- 
nent 
im- 
prove- 
ments. 


10 


I 


I 


11 


12 


IS 


14 


15 


16 


I 


17 


tl7,120     $7,500     1183,707 


9,960 
21,127 

21,450 

155,380 

23,764 

200 

26,372 

4,841 

33,ad3 

22,239 

62,372 

1,273 

4,822 


123,084 
37,500 

10,973 

10,681 

30,000 

1,865 

2,500 


14,590 
12,435 
12,704 

1,903 
16,922 
38,413 


73,181 
63,A14 

7,657 
61,019 

9,150 


9,266 


40,285 

5,092 
14,657 
26,252 


161,938 
190,137 
264,937 
1,667,533 
235,225 
50,000 
816,260 
314,197 

610,074 
278,582 
632,338 
50,142 
40,000 
69,619 

268,722 
139,067 
469,111 

36,500 

319,500 

1,110,585 


$194,707 

106,659 
0 
0 

128, 149 

0 

0 

2,385 

128,348 

131,857 
0 

188,383 
50,000 
90,582 


151,526 

0 

106,445 

0 

0 

134,536 


$726 
165 


$53,519 

76,163 
15,128 
43,253 
196,579 
373 


3,843 
43,866 

47,552 


339 


153,2!)9 

2,485 

34,352 

32,481 

7,560 
8,114 
78,423 


3,650 


2,332 
30,660 


$396,553 

4r,901 
290,006 
336,297 
3,209,386 
368,677 
50,200 
971,944 
527,752 

734,149 
311,502 
1,066,352 
106,094 
162,256 
102,100 

451,664 
159,616 
706,967 

43,495 

353,411 

1,344,096 


Till 


(») 


361,474 
278,582 


$183,707    '  57 


161,938 

190, 137 

«  240. 287 

«1,440.4'2 

•213,8,^0 

50,0(K) 

391,260 

314, 197 

148,600 


$34,650 
227,081 
31,350 


53\000 


559.301 
50,000 
40.000 
60,000 


368,733 


73,037 
143 


9,619 


45,530   93,547 
304,350  364,861 


36,500 
157,500  163.000 
110,5S5  1,000.000 


*l' 


3,314 

33,856 
9,564 
26,230 
71,467 

32,460 
58,698 
36,593 
3,790 
36,363 
170,430 
33,333 
391,996 
•^6,993 


10,450 


35,890 

30,659 
92,928 
3,063 
8,899 
64,517 
41,477 
6,462 
37,618 
22,773 


513,000 

212,981 

264,727 

67,280 

179,230 
96,686 
62,500 
50,250 
444,684 
662,247 
606,857 
1,793,063 
152, 887 


173,416 

0 

96,498 

0 

100,063 

124,725 
0 
0 
0 

107,393 
0 

112,191 

135,016 
93,331 


14,309 


1,231.901 

5,238 
46,848 
40,952 
53,397 

161,441 
27,073 


110,054 


24,863 
960 


26,995 
365,731 
28,641 


1,418,060 

552,094 
365,881 
331.909 
328,087 

518,515 
289,754 
92,155 
69,028 
742,911 
874,154 
685,837 
2,748,287 
305,584 


|Ji 


353,327 


i;} 


885,608 
687,674 


1,352,801 
126,037 


163,000 
153,238 


67,280 

163,563 
96,6S6 
50,000 
56,350 
59,076 
5,556 
416,337 
389,603 
36,850 


350.000 
59. 753 
12,500 


16,667 


3,500 


69,017 
93,500 
150,569 


s  Includes  receipts  from  mill  tax. 
»FertUlzertax. 

*  28.34  per  cent  of  38  per  cent  of  the  State  levy  of  3  mills. 
B  64.43  per  cent  of  38  per  cent  of  the  State  levy  of  3  mills. 

•  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  1  mill. 
« A  little  less  than  one-half  of  1  mill. 
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